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Preface 


This is the forty-sixth and last annual volume of the TRANSACTIONS of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. It consists of the complete papers 
and accompanying discussions presented at the two conventions and three 
regional meetings of the Institute prior to September 1927. The January 1928 
Quarterly TRANSACTIONS contains the papers from the two succeeding meetings 
in 1927. The annual report of the Board of Directors for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1927, and a list of the officers, committeemen, and Section and 
Branch officers for that period, are included in this volume. The index of 
subjects has been made as complete as possible, with ample cross references. 
The authors’ index contains as well the names of all those contributing to the 
discussions. In addition to the papers published in this volume, the index lists 
certain articles of more transitory interest, which were printed only in the 
JOURNAL. 


In 1928, with Volume 47, the Institute inaugurates its new policy under 
which the JOURNAL consists of abridged papers, while the Quarterly 
TRANSACTIONS will contain the papers and discussions in full. 
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Synchronous Machines—III 


Torque-Angle Characteristics Under ‘Transient Conditions 


BY HR. EL: DOHERT Y= 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This is the third part of a series of papers on the 
subject of synchronous machines. The first two were: 

I. An Extension of Blondel’s Two-Reaction Theory, 

II. Steady State Power-Angle Characteristics. 

The present paper deals with the power-angle, or torque-angle, 
characteristics under transient conditions, namely, 

A. Cyclic variation of impressed torque, 

B. Sudden angular displacement, 

C. Synchronizing out of phase. 

It is shown, as in Fig. 6,that although the slope of the torque- 
angle characteristic (which is an important factor in the determina- 
tion of the resonant frequency) under the oscillatory condition is 
greater over a large range of values of the average angle 5’ than 
under steady operation, nevertheless in the range of normal operation, 
t. e., from 5s’ = Otos' = 26 deg., the two slopes, in the case of 
salient-pole machines, are practically the.same. Hence, it is only 


N certain applications of synchronous machines it 
is required to determine the relation between the 
torque and the displacement angle under transient 

conditions. For instance, when such a machine is 
direct-coupled to a reciprocating engine or compressor, 
there is, of course, a resultant alternating component of 
torque which causes an angular oscillation of the 
machine. This produces current pulsations in the 
line which are a function of the torque-angle character- 
istic,—that is, of the “‘synchronizing torque.” Such an 
oscillation induces currents in the field winding, thus 
affecting the values of synchronizing torque, and there- 
fore must properly be treated as a transient phenome- 
non. The present treatment, on this basis, however, 
shows that although there may be special cases where 
the effect of the oscillation on synchronizing torque is 
significant, there are nevertheless many practical appli- 
cations where it is not. 

Another instance is sudden angular displacement. 
If, when operating under a given load condition and 
angular displacement, the rotor is suddenly dispiaced 
to a different angle, the torque at the new angle will be 
different, under this transient condition, from the value 
at the same angle under steady operation. 

Still another instance is synchronizing an incoming 
alternator out of phase. In this case, the resulting cur- 
rent and torque are much greater than at the same phase 
difference under steady operation. There may be 
danger of overstressing the shaft or coupling in such a 
case; hence it is important to have means for pre- 
determining such forces. 

The problem of steady state operation has already 
been treated by the authors!. It has also been treated 
~ *Both of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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in rather rare, special cases that a correction in the slope for the 
oscillatory condition is necessary. For such cases, Equation 27 
gives the correction. 

Referring to condition B, Fig. 18 shows the steady state torque- 
angle characteristic and also the characteristics for the condition of 
sudden angular displacement, the latter occurring from various 
given points on the steady state curve. The slopes indicated by 
dotted line segments in Fig. 6 merely correspond to parts of the com- 
plete characteristics shown in Fig. 13. The latter are calculated 
from Equation 46. 

It ts fairly well known that synchronizing out of phase gives 
rise to much larger torque than would exist at the same angular 
displacement under steady operation. The difference between these 
two torques is shown in Fig. 17 for a steam turbine type generator. 
The steady state torque is calculated from Equation 26; the transient 
torque from Hquation 61. 


more recently by Putman’, giving the same results for 
those aspects of steady operation treated by him. His 
paper also investigated certain conditions of transient 
operation. The results for the latter, however, differ 
in certain important respects from the _ present 
treatment.? 

It is the purpose of the present paper to establish 
mathematically, from what appear to be reasonable 
and practical premises, the relation between torque and 
the displacement angle of a synchronous machine under 
the following conditions: 

A. Cyclic variation of impressed torque, 

B. Sudden angular displacement, 

C. Synchronizing out of phase. 


PREMISES 


For condition A it is assumed that: 

1. The machine is connected to a relatively large 
power system, 

2. The effect of armature resistance is negligible. 
This has been justified in a previous paper.! 

8. The currents are polyphase, balanced, sine waves 
(in time). They can be resolved, therefore, into two 
complementary polyphase current systems, one in 
which the current in each individual phase reaches 
maximum at the instant the axis of the field pole coin- 
cides with the axis of magnetization of the phase under 
consideration—this is termed the direct component of 
current; and another in which the current in the same 
phase reaches maximum one quarter-cycle later, that 
is, in time quadrature. This is termed the quadrature 
component}. 

4. The machine has salient poles. Cylindrical rotor 
thus becomes a special case of salient poles in which the 
synchronous reactances in the direct and quadrature 
axes are equal. The transient reactances in the two 
axes, however, may or may not be equal. 
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5. The machine has a short-circuited rotor winding in 
the quadrature axis, as well as the main field winding in 
the direct axis. The effect of an amortisseur winding 
may thus be taken into account as a practical 
approximation. 

6. Saturation is negligible. While the results apply 
strictly only to machines in which magnetic saturation 
is negligible, nevertheless this does not mean that practi- 


cal calculations, within practical accuracy, can not be 
thus made when saturation is present. Indeed, they 
are made, just as many other similar calculations are 
made, by exercising engineering judgment in shading 
the constants of the machine with respect to the degree 
and distribution of the saturation. 

Such a procedure should be recognized, however, as 
an approximation and should not be treated, as it 
sometimes is, as a correct method. The theory of 
superposition does not apply when saturation is present. 
Hence a linear relation between field current and 
nominal voltage can not be combined properly with 
other equations of armature voltage. 

7. The pulsation in the magnitude of the fundamental 
component of armature m. m. f.is harmonic. The pulsa- 
tion may comprise more than one harmonic, in which 
case each may be treated separately, and the results 
superposed. 

8. The frequency of this pulsation is low compared 
with the normal electrical frequency. It thus becomes 
permissible, as a close approximation, to express the 
current as a vector of harmonically varying amplitude. 
The modulation frequency, 7. e., the frequency of the 
envelope of the current wave, must be low enough for 
the polyphase relation of the currents at any instant 
not to be appreciably disturbed. In still other words, 
the current wave throughout any cycle of normal fre- 
quency is not appreciably changed from a sine wave 
by the modulation, as indicated in Fig. 1. 

For conditions B and C, it is assumed, in addition to 
the above and excepting 7 and 8, that 

9. The effect of the field circuit resistance is negheibe 
in the first moment. It is assumed that the time inter- 
val in which the displacement occurs is small enough to 
justify this. 

10. The direct component of the transient armature 
current is neglected. ‘This component gives rise to an 
alternating torque comprising normal frequency and 
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higher harmonics. These rapidly alternating torques 
do not, as a rule, produce significant motional effects, on 
account of the relatively large inertia of the rotor with 
respect to the frequency of the torques. These will be 
treated ina future paper. The present treatment deals 
only with that component of torque which is uni- 
directional for a given displacement and is the com- 
ponent which may throw large stresses on the shaft if a 
machine is synchronized out of phase. 


A. CYCLIC VARIATION OF IMPRESSED TORQUE 


When a synchronous machine is direct-coupled to a 
reciprocating engine or compressor, the impressed 
torque comprises a steady component with superposed 
alternating components. The latter may be substan- 
tially a single harmonic, or it may comprise a number of 
significant torque harmonics. Each harmonic may be 
treated independently. 

The problem may therefore be definitely stated as 
follows: A synchronous machine, operating on a rela- 
tively large power system, and carrying a given average 
mechanical load, experiences also an impressed cyclic, 
angular oscillation which produces an harmonic modu- 
lation of the armature current, as indicated in Fig. 1. 
This induces, by transformer action, a corresponding 
alternating component of current in the field winding, 
thus affecting the power-angle, or torque-angle, charac- 
teristic of the machine—that is, changing the slope, as 
indicated in Fig. 2. Thus, instead of an oscillation 
above and below the point p, from a to 6 on the steady 
state characteristic, as would occur at very low fre- 
quency of impressed oscillation, the actual oscillation, 
for the above reasons, would be from a’ to b’, 7. e., ata 
different slope. In other words, if the frequency of 
oscillation is low enough in relation to the resistance of 
the field circuit, the adjustment of the field flux to the 
changing armature m.m.f. will be effected without 
appreciable induced currents in the field. On the 
other hand, for the same angular oscillations, if the 
frequency is so high that the field flux cannot change, 


Torque or Power 


Displacement Angle 


Fie. 2 


the maximum induced field current will result—. e., 
that which is required to maintain constant flux link- 
ages. Hence the induced field current will be between 
these limits and the slope of the torque-angle character- 
istic will also fall between corresponding limits. 

The slope, designated by 7, is an important factor 
in the resonant frequency of the machine. The rela- 
tion which this bears to the frequency of the impressed 
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oscillation is an important factor in determining the 
magnitude of the oscillation‘. 

The present problem, therefore, is to determine the 
slope of the torque-angle characteristics at the point p 
corresponding to the average torque, Fig. 2. 


The plan of attack is, first, to determine the rotor 
current induced by the oscillation. This, added to the 
average value supplied by the exciter, determines the 
total nominal voltage as a function of time. From the 
vector diagram of voltages, the displacement angle of 
the machine is also expressed as a function of time. 
Since the torque has been shown! to be a function of the 
nominal voltages and displacement angle, it may also 
be expressed, from the foregoing relations, as a function 
of time. The torque thus expressed contains a constant 
term and an alternating component. The plan is to 
obtain the complex expression for “motional impe- 
dance* by dividing the alternating component of torque 
by the alternating component of velocity, both ex- 
pressed as vectors. The two components of the 
motional impedance give, respectively, the damping 
coefficient and the resilience coefficient, 2. e., synchroniz- 
ing torque. 

The use of motional impedance is convenient be- 
cause of its analogy with electrical impedance. In the 
particular convention chosen‘, velocity corresponds to 
current, torque to voltage, damping constant to resis- 
tance, motional reactance to capacity reactance, etc. 


Thus, the real term of the motional impedance 
consumes a torque which is in phase with the velocity 
(just as resistance consumes a voltage in phase with the 
current) and therefore represents damping. The 
imaginary term, the motional reactance, consumes a 
torque which is in time quadrature with the velocity 
(just as capacity reactance consumes a voltage in 
quadrature with the current) and hence in phase with, 
and proportional to, the displacement—just as the 
voltage across the condenser is in phase with and pro- 
portional to the charge. It therefore represents the 
synchronizing torque. That is, the change of angular 
displacement is accompanied by a proportional change 
in torque. This proportionality factor, 2. e., the slope 
of the torque-angle characteristic, is the objective of the 
investigation for condition A. 


Percentage Representation of Quantities. As in the 
first two sections of this investigation, already pub- 
lished!, the various quantities here will be expressed as 
a percentage (as a fraction) of some definite value, thus 
avoiding cumbersome conversion factors and other 
constants. For instance, all armature currents are 
expressed as fractions of normal current; all voltages, as 
fractions of normal voltage; etc. 


Equations for Condition A. Since the modulation of 


the armature current produced by the angular oscil-. 


lation of the machine is assumed to be harmonic, the 
current wave will be as shown in Fig. 1. The total 


*This term has been used by Dr. A. E. Kennelly and others. 


currents. 
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direct component of current 7; at any time ¢ and ex- 
pressed in terms of the peak value, is 
tla = %a' + Atgcosst (1) 
where 
A iq = the peak value of the low-frequency alternating 
component which causes the modulation, as 
shown in Fig. 1, 


ta’ = the steady, or average, value of the direct 
component expressed in terms of the peak 
value as a fraction of the peak value of normal 
current, 
s = angular velocity corresponding to the frequency 


of modulation, expressed as a fraction of the 
angular velocity corresponding to normal 
electrical frequency, 

t = time, expressed as a fraction of the time re- 
quired, at normal frequency, to pass one 
electrical radian. 

Thus the time angles corresponding to the two 

frequencies are expressed, respectively, at s ¢ and t. 

Likewise, the quadrature component is 

tq = t,' + At, cos (st + a) (2) 
where a = the time phase difference between the low- 


frequency modulations of the direct and quadrature 
components of current. 


HG 


Zero time can be chosen so that (1) is true, since 
the total current, and therefore each of the two com- 
ponents, is assumed to be modulated harmonically. 
But the phase difference a is not known. 

The modulation of the polyphase armature currents 
produces a corresponding low-frequency variation in the 
otherwise constant magnitude of the armature m. m. f. 
(space sinusoid), 7. e., the armature reaction, which 
rotates at the same speed with the field poles. That 
particular component of armature reaction which is 
directly opposite the pole, that is, the direct component 
produced by 7a, is impressed on the same magnetic 
circuit with which the main field winding is linked. 
Thus, by transformer action, these harmonic variations 
in armature currents induce corresponding variations in 
the field winding, the latter being short-circuited 
through the exciter armature. 

The variations in the quadrature component, how- 
ever, are obviously not short-circuited by the main field 
winding.. If there is an amortisseur winding, or some 
other short-circuited. winding in the quadrature axis, 
the currents induced therein by the variations of 2, 
must also be taken into account. 

The next step is to determine these induced field 
Just as the armature reaction can be ex- 
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pressed in terms of the current of only one phase 
(because all of the currents are related in phase and 
magnitude so that this is possible) it is obviously also 
possible to express in the same way the variation of that 
armature reaction, within the limits of the premises. 
Hence the transformer relations may be determined 
from the well-known equivalent circuit. Thus in 
Fig. 3, 

x; = armature leakage reactance at normal frequency 
(see notation). This is taken to be the same 
for 7, and 7,. See ‘“‘Reactance,’’ in Bibliog- 
raphy 1. 


Xiao = field leakage reactance, in armature terms, for 
the winding in the direct axis—2. e., main 
field winding. 

R., = resistance of main field winding, armature 
terms. 

2ma = mutual reactance, direct axis. 

X%ai1 = equivalent impedance. See Fig. 3. 

€ai = voltage across 2,1. 


It is shown in Appendix A that the variation in the 
field current, direct axis, corresponding to A 7, is 


ATs =Ats(a+jd) (3) 
or, as a function of time, from (1), 
AI, = Aig (acosst— bsinst) (3a) 
Likewise : 
AI,=A%,(¢ +d) (4) 
and, from (2) and (4), 
AI, = At, (¢ccosa—dsina) cosst 
— (csina+dcosa) sinst (4a) 
where : 
A s ea (ng + X aa) 
a EG ser + Sz (Pasa aE ize) 
; S lind lea 
Raa? + 8? (ma + X tae)? 
3? aoe (ling ain X iga) 
— Teea ate 3? (Diss se Aten) 
ve 8S Sng Len 


Tea se ae (taaa a PP 


With the alternating components of the field currents 
thus determined, the nominal voltages, which are pro- 
portional to the field currents, may be also determined 
by adding to the alternating component, the constant 
term supplied by the exciter. Since both the field 
current and the nominal voltage are expressed as 
fractions, they are numerically equal. Thus the peak 
value of the total nominal voltage, direct axis, at any 
time is, from (3a), 

ég =Ia' + Ala 
= I! + Avia (ecosst— bsins ft) (5) 
and, since there is assumed to be no constant excitation 
in the quadrature axis, the quadrature component is, 
from (4a), 
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C= 
= A7,(c cos a—d sin a)cos s t— (c sin a+d cos a)sin st 
(6) 
The variable displacement angle 6 will now be 
determined as a function of time. From Fig. 4 it is 
shown in Appendix A that two expressions for this 
angle can be written: one, as a function of A7,, tand a; 
the other, as a function of Az, and ¢t. These will be 
identities involving terms of sins t and cosst. Equat- 
ing the respective coefficients, as in Appendix A, a is 
determined. Thus, 


bd + (4a— a) (4, — €) 
d (ta— a) — b (a4, — ¢) 
Also, it is shown by equating the magnitudes (since 
the expressions represent the same angle) that the 
ratio of Az, to Azais 
NG 
Ava 


(7) 


cota = 


a 2 2 
Bg ae Se NSS 
Ce) ar 
The variable displacement angle 6 comprises the 
average component 6’ plus an alternating component 
Ao. 
Thus 


(8) 


6 = 6'+A6 


(9) 


The alternating component as a function of t and Az, 
is, as shown in Appendix A, ‘ 


Aia[(ta— a) cosst+ bsins ?] 


é sin 6’ (10) 


hOs= 

It has been shown! that the torque of a synchronous 
machine connected to a power system of constant volt- 
age is determined by the nominal voltages eg and e,, 
the terminal voltage e, the synchronous reactances 


xqand x,, and the displacement angle 6. It is 
pA gh Bes e (a = Xa) 
es ; sin 6 + r cos 6 + 2 eRe sin26 (11) 


This equation gives the torque not merely for steady 
state conditions, when A 6 = 0, but for any condition 
within the limits of the premises, when the actual 
values of ea, e, and 6, existing at the moment under 
consideration, are substituted. 

Substituting in Equation (11), e2 from (5), e, from (6), 
6 from (9) and (10), and A7, from (8), the equation for 
the torque 7' at any time ¢ is obtained, which contains 
a constant term 7’ and an alternating component 
AT. Thus 
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ee bv AT: Now if the current in (17) is a sine wave, it can be 
where expressed of course as a vector by the following familiar 
e eg! &  (%a— 4) method. 
ie 2 G ae , 
T= _ 5 ies, sin 26 (12) Let d 
Hit cao 


It is convenient to express the alternating component 


of torque asa vector. Thus 
La— a aesin 6’ 
T = Ai, 4 —>——T,’ + —— 
oan Bie e sin 6’ fe La 
e cos? 6’ : per ay tobe 
——.—-=7 (¢ cos a — dsin a) «| ————___ 
x, sin 6 (,- 0? +a 
ie. b , , Oe sin d’ 
Bee ap wind! Seok La 
e cos? 6’ . (tq— a)? + B 
—._,, (esina + d cos a) 4{ —————_—_ 
x, sin 6 (c,-c)? + a@ 
(13) 
where 7'.’ is the synchronizing torque, given by Equa- 


tion (26), corresponding to steady state operation. 

The next step is to obtain the vector expression for 
the alternating component of velocity. Dividing (13) 
by this velocity will.give the motional impedance. The 
velocity of oscillation is given by the rate of change of 6 
with respect to time. Thus, substituting (10) in (9) 
and differentiating, the velocity is 


dé dA6 
dt dt 


[— (ta— a) snst+ decosst| 


sAtg 
e sin 6’ 


Cr 


(14) 


Taking the cos s¢ term as reference vector, as before, 
(14) becomes 


sAtg 
» essing’ 


[b+ 7 (a— @) | (15) 

Consider further the meaning of motional impedance. 
The well-known equation for torque consumed in any 
mechanical system involving inertial reaction, damping, 
and resilience is, for rotation, 


dQ 
T =I 4+T,0+7, soadt (16) 


where 


Q = angular velocity 

I = moment of inertia 
T, = resilience coefficient 
T, = damping coefficient 


This is exactly analgous to the expression for voltage 
consumed in an electrical circuit containing inductance, 
resistance, and capacity. The familiar equation is 


I 


di 
E = La + Rit Ura (17) 


where w = the angular velocity corresponding to the 
frequency of the current. 
Then Equation (17) becomes 
7) 
70C 


4 ( 


E 


or 


1 = 


E 
1 (18) 


R+j (w Ta ==) 

aie nie 
Similarly, in Equation (16), if the total consumed torque 
is a sine wave, the velocity is 


P 
Te+j(st-—*) 
$s 


Since in the present problem the purpose is to study 
the character of the electromagnetic torques only as 
affected by the oscillatory motion, the inertial reaction 
does not enter the equations. In the present case it 


be, —4 7 


| 


(19) 


BiG wD 


is as if, in Fig. 5, the total voltage E' were a sine wave, 
thus giving a sine wave current, and as if only the com- 
ponent EF, of the: consumed voltage were to be investi- 
gated. The impedance which consumes the voltage 
FE, would be 


Z, = =R-j (20) 


wo C 
and, similarly, in the present problem the impedance to 
the oscillatory motion, 7. e., to the velocity of oscilla- 
tion, offered by the electromagnetic reactions of the 
machines is, by (19), 


t 


At : otek. 
Lm, Ge eT tee ae (21) 
‘ s 
Thus, the motional resistance, due to damping, is 


and the motional reactance, due to the synchronizing 
torque, is 


X=- (23) 


and T= ie XS 
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Dividing (13) by (15), and equating to (21), 
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2 2 6! Se 2 b2 
be sin? 6’ + € a fe a < [(c cos a— dsin a) b + (t2— a) (c sin a + dcos a)] 
ae s [b? + (wa— a)? ey 
and 
e? sin? 6’ fa (rzq— a) — BP e? cos? 6’ [(xz— a) (ccosa— dsina) — b (csna + dcosa)] 
7 = fp a [ ( d : | 5 [( d ) ( (25) 
ta | ae ae Xa Vv [b? + (2a @)?] [d? + (tq — ©)%] 


It is thus seen that the synchronizing torque, 7. e., the 
slope of the torque-angle characteristic, is equal to the 
steady state value 7.’ plus an increment which is a 
function of the frequency of the oscillation and the aver- 
age displacement angle 6’. 

T,’ is obtained by differentiating (11) with respect 
to 6, and substituting 6’ for 6. Omitting the second 
term, since there is no constant excitation in the 
quadrature axis, 


€ eq’ La 
het “— cos 6 + é pet cos 2 6’ (26) 
d ; dq 
Equations (24) and (25) are general. The type of 


machine usually found in installations where such 
oscillations exist, however, is the salient-pole type with 
anamortisseur winding. For suchawinding, calculation 
shows that the resistance is so high at practical fre- 
quencies of oscillation that the winding has a negligible 
effect on the synchronizing torque. That is, c and d 
may be assumed to be zero in (25). For such cases, 


Ts — T,’ + 


e? sin? 6’ [ @ (%a— a) — =] (27) 


Ga—a) 


The main field winding and the amortisseur winding 
do produce damping, as given by (24). That is, c and 
d cannot be neglected in (24), although they are negli- 
gible in (25). 

Consider a few special cases. When the resistance of 
the main field winding is very small compared to the 
leakage reactance, b becomes zero and, as shown in 
Appendix A, 


La 


a= La- Ao! (28) 
where x,’ = transient reactance, direct axis. Thus 
(ta— Xa’) sin 2 6’ 
= ! eek Se ed a 
ea (29) 
Substituting (26), 
/ 
x 
ire cos 6’ + é& - a) cos 2 6’ 
d La Xa 
i ee ag 30 
Pee, sin (30) 


This condition—+. e., zero field resistance, b = 0— 
gives the maximum synchronizing torque which can be 
obtained for the given average nominal voltage e,’ 
and terminal voltage e, at any oscillating frequency 
which is low enough to make c andd = 0. For more 


rapid oscillations ¢ becomes significant, as shown later 
in Equation (32). 

When the oscillations are very slow, so that the in- 
duced field currents are practically zero, a and 6b are 
zero, and 

é Pere (31) 
That is, the oscillation occurs on the slope of the steady 
state angle-torque curve. 

Another interesting case is the condition of very rapid 
oscillation in which the resistances of the direct axis 
winding and the quadrature axis winding are zero, that 
is, 


Ra and Ry. = 0 


: en Lei 
= 08 | BERR INE Cee 


RRRRUB SS Ta 


BEEZYVACLHUCaS 
Hees 2 aAaaee 


= 

Ps rise ELI 

oils Bes RK w ab 

af i es 
60 


60 100 =6—120 = 140160 ~~ «(180 
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Then, as shown in Appendix A, 


Sad 


SS 7). <a ee i x => , 
vans Lmd at Ais es ve 
Di=—20 
Lm : . 
C= Lng ee ect (to— ee 
d= 0 
Substituting these expressions in (25), 
Sa fa ane ea ] 
Saya ee re ee 2 57 
Poet, +e[ AOE sin? 6’ + tog the! cos? 6 
(32) 


Numerical Examples. a. The following constants 
are representative of a low-speed synchronous motor, 
say 300 kv-a. at 120 rev. per. min.: 
f2= 1.0, «+, = 0.6), *4° = 04, 
é, = 0 


e€ = 1.0, €a’ — 1.4, 
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The torque-angle characteristic for steady state 
operation, calculated from equation (11), is shown in 
Fig. 6. The slope of this characteristic at any angle 6 
is the synchronizing torque, as given by Equation (26). 
The synchronizing torque for oscillatory operation 
under the assumption that b = c = d = 0, is shown at 
different angles by the dotted line segments, as calcu- 
lated for Equation (30). 


0 NS 
(0 2 40 60 80. 100 120 Oo 160 180 
Electrical Degrees 
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If an amortisseur winding were added to the machine, 
the constants would be modified somewhat as follows: 
eeu ew) nee = BO.40.. Lo —s0.5,,.6 = 1.0, 
€¢g = 1.4. 

Under the assumption that 6 = d = 0, the synchro- 
nizing torque, as calculated from (32), is shown by the 
full line segments in Fig. 6. 

b. In Fig. 7 the characteristics are shown for 
6b =c =d = 0, and for a higher speed machine with a 
somewhat lower transient reactance x,’ and a relatively 
smaller pole are: 

Lg = 1.0, Gee 5b, are = 0.3, e= 1.0, eq’ = eal 

c. Fig. 8 shows the characteristics of a laminated 
cylindrical rotor machine: 7; =1.0, «7 = 1.0, 
ex = 0.15, ¢= 1.0, e,’ = 1.45. 

These curves bring out some very interesting and 
important facts: 

1. The synchronizing torque 7’, under the oscilla- 
tory condition (indicated by the slope of the dotted 
lines) is exactly the same* as 7’,’ for steady state opera- 
tion at 6 = 0 (tz. e., at no load, neglecting armature 
resistance); and departs only slightly from the steady 
state slope up to 6 = 80 electrical deg., which may be 
considered the practical operating range. Moreover, 
the dotted lines are the maximum slopes, neglecting the 
field resistance. The slope 7, for the transient con- 
dition, therefore, will be more nearly the same as the 
steady state slope 7,’ than shown. 

2. The practical approximation which has been used 
for some years by the authors is to divide full load 
torque by full load angle, which corresponds to the slope 


*This is also evident from equation 29 for 6 = 0. 
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of a line through zero and the full load point on the 
curve. This, it will be noted, falls between the steady 
state slope and the dotted line, and is probably nearer 
the correct value in most practical applications than 
either of those limits, particularly for salient-pole 
machines. 

3. It will be observed that the slope of the dotted 
line is still positive beyond the maximum power point 
of stable, steady state operation. This means that if a 
machine were operating beyond the angle correspond- 
ing to maximum, steady state power, say at 100 electri- 
cal deg., the machine would be stable under sudden 
changes, although the steady state characteristics at 
that point indicate instability. 

4. Comparison of Figs. 6 and 7 with Fig. 8 shows 
that the difference between 7',’ and the maximum 
slope 7',, indicated by the dotted lines, is much greater 
for cylindrical rotor machines than for those of salient- 
pole construction. An inspection of Equations (29) 
and (30) shows that the correction term for transient 
condition is the same in either case. The difference is in 
the middle term of (30), 2. e., the reaction torque term 
due to salient poles. When this is zero, as for cylindri- 
eal rotors, the correction term merely becomes a 
larger percentage of the total. 

5. -The addition of the effect of the quadrature axis 
winding, which comes into full play for very rapid 
oscillations, is shown in the full line segments, Fig. 6. 
It will be noted that the slope is steeper, and remains 
positive throughout the range between 6’ = 0 and 
OF b= son 
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B. SUDDEN ANGULAR DISPLACEMENT 


A synchronous machine operating at a constant 
terminal voltage e, nominal voltage e,’, armature 
currents 7, and 7,, and an angular displacement 0’, 
is suddenly displaced by an angle A6 giving a total 
displacement 6. This will cause increments in the 
armature currents, so that the total current is 

ta = tal + Ata (33) 
Agi Hate (34) 
The increments Azz; and Az, will induce corre- 
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sponding increments of current in the short-circuited 
rotor windings in the two axes, and this also gives rise 


to increments in the nominal voltages. These are, 
from equations in Appendix A, 
Aég = Atg (%a— 2a’) (35) 
A eq = At, (%q— %q’) (36) 
The total nominal voltages are thus 
Ca = Ca’ + Ata (Xa — Xa’) (37) 
Cg = At, (Ly — 2,’) (38) 


There is assumed to be no constant component of 
nominal voltage in the quadrature axis. 

The vector diagram for the conditions both before 
and after the sudden displacement, is shown in Fig. 9, 
from which the following relations are derived: 


Fie. 9 
tata = (ta’ + Ata) La = Ca— C COS (39) 
te%q = (te + At.) % = esin 0+ e (40) 


Solving for Az, and A7,, and substituting in (37) and 
(38), respectively, 


La gee : 
ea = Og = a KE COSO: Heng <a) (41) 
Ca wa 
and 
Vq — Lg C a; 
¢; = =, + (€ 51 0 ee) (42) 
Xq 
Substituting (41) and (42) in (11), 
é €a’ z e (ta* rr, Ca) = 
f ie x, sn 6+ es sin 2 6 
Ci 0 7 ee fen i ele 
— e——— ele = pees 6 (43) 
Xa Xa 


The initial currents 74’ and 7,’ are determined from 


the initial conditions as shown in Fig. 9. Thus 
: €a’ — e cos 6’ 
OS ae epee (44) 
La 
al e sin 6’ he 
aay Geogrin, (45) 
Substituting these relations in (43), 
é €,' 3 ay" = eg 4 
= — 
a 2, 30 6+e Paster sin 2 6 
La-— 8a" , ites Ny" wee 
es ain. 6 con 6" — > cos 6 sind. 
aa Ly Ug 


(46) 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 


Equation (46) gives the relation between torque and 
angle when the rotor is very suddenly shifted from the 
initial phase angle 6’ to the new position 6. 

The synchronizing torque 7’, is obtained by differen- 
tiating (46) with respect to 6. Thus, 


é€ ea! La’ = eae 


cos = 8 


r= 7 eens. 2 O 
“La La Lg 


Ca Lae XLq— Lae A c 
2. ———______ , 2 , 
+e Ris cos 6 cos 6’ + e ai 2 sin 6 sin 6 
(47) 
The value of 7,, for sudden change, at the initial 
angle 6 = 6’, is 
i on ae , 


We ; 
COS 20 
Lg 


fy oe 


, — x,’ Roe 
7 Sinn6 


“Lata LqXq (48) 


Equation (48) can be re-written 
/ 


Xa 
cos 6’ + e 


T.34= ae cos 2 6’ 
x 


q 


a 0a Coa 
2 2A! 2. —___—_ pay 
+e A sin? 6’ + e eel cos? 6 (49) 
The first two terms of (49) comprise the synchronizing 
torque 7,’ at the angle 6’ under steady state operation, 


as given by Equation (26). Hence, 


Lo— 2,’ 
a £0870 (50) 
gXq 
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It is thus seen that the synchronizing torque for very 
rapid displacements from the initial steady load angle 6’ 
is equal to the steady state value 7,’ plus an increment 
which is independent of the initial excitation and de- 
pends only on the terminal voltage, reactances, and the 
initial angle 6’. It is interesting to note that this equa- 
tion checks with (32), which was derived, of course, 
under assumptions which are equivalent to those in 
Equation (50). 


cn Examples. Equation (46) is applied to 
four different representative cases: 

a. Laminated salient-pole rotor. 
gine or compressor type.) 
ee= 1.0, £,=— 0.6, 22’ = 
AoA, ofa 0: 

The torque T is plotted against displacement angle 6 
in Fig. 10 for various values of initial angle 6’, and for 
the above voltages. Also, for comparison, the steady 
state torque-angle characteristic is shown, as calcu- 
lated from Equation (11). 


(Low speed en- 


O:Apete = 0:6, .¢ == 1,0, 


b. Amortisseur winding, elfen pole rotor. (Low 
UE engine or compressor type.) 
wa =1.0, x, = 0.6, x4’ = 0.25, 2z,/ = 0.8, e = 1.0, 
=m, 6, een 0. 


“ne SEA Ieen iis: for this case are plotted in Fig. 
ky 


c. Laminated rlindvical rotor, Fig. 12. (High 


speed turbine generator.) 


t2=10, 2 =10, 2’ = OVS 10 7 eh 1,0, 


=14, ¢"=0. 


Piao vit 


Sl d. Massive steel Pipareal rotor, Fig. 138. (High 


“speed turbine ponerse 


= 15, mae at 0. 


pata teas load corresponding to 6’ = sere 


33 and at approximately full load 
ery sudden angular displace- 


ana 


otor would 


ea torque following the 
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in Fig. 6 are merely corresponding parts of the complete 
characteristics shown in Fig. 10. 

2. The characteristics reverse between zero angle 
and 6’. 

3. The maximum torque is attained when the initial 
angle is 6’ = ‘0, in which case it reaches 3.0 times normal 
torque at about 105 electrical deg. It will be noted also 
that when 6’ = 0, the slope of the transient curve is the 
same as that of the steady state curve, and continues to 
be so for 15 or 20 electrical deg. 


BERT 
oC PS 
AONE aD ane 
ee a ac SE 
EEA EN 
“CEE ALLL PRN 
AZ tt ISN 
0 eT ia 
oC eeer TTP TPP ces 
Poe ine 
so RSET AA 5 
HONVA SE oe sae ree 
PONG ay a 
HAT Ie 25 Po UTM we 
Hike aictedalolalc beiok tale 
ie. Tel TPP er ec 


4, All:characteristics are zero at 6 = 0 and 6 = 

The addition of an amortisseur winding significantly 
modifies the characteristics. Fig. 11, example b, shows 
the following points: * 

1. As in example a, the maximum slope occurs for 
6’ = 0; unlike a, the slope of the transient character- 
istic at 6’ = 0 is much greater than the slope of the 
steady state curve at that point. 
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the lower reactance. It is of the order of 8.0 times 
normal torque instead of 3.0 or 4.0 times normal. 

2. There isa greater deviation from the steady state 
curve in the neighborhood of 6’ = 0. 


C. SYNCHRONIZING OUT OF PHASE 

Synchronizing out of phase gives rise to problems 
very similar to those occasioned by sudden angular 
displacement, as treated under B. The essential 
difference is that in the latter case the circuit is already 
closed, and carrying an initial current, when the dis- 
placement occurs; whereas in the former, the circuit is 
open and the current zero until the instant the syn- 
chronizing switch is closed. This difference in boun- 
dary conditions makes it desirable to treat the cases 
independently. 

If the synchronizing switch is closed when the in- 
coming machine is out of phase with the system by the 
angle 6, armature currents, of course, suddenly appear. 
The two components 72 and 7, induce corresponding 
current increments in the short-circuited windings in the 
direct and quadrature axes, respectively. The induced 
increments of rotor currents are, numerically, the incre- 
ments in nominal voltages ez and e,, since both are 
expressed in per cent. 

Thus, by Equations (35) and (36), the suddenly 
appearing currents 7, and 7, cause the following induced 


increments in the nominal voltages: 
A @a = tq (La— La’) (51) 
Aé@, = Ve (Xa es a) (52) 
The vector diagram for conditions at the first instant 
is shown in Fig. 4. From the diagram and Equations 
(51) and (52), 
€ cos 6 + la La = €,’ + ta (Xa = Ga‘) (53) 
and 
sin 6 +-\14-(l_g— ba) = te Ve (54) 
From these two relations, 


a’ — €coso 


aie. ae $5) 
and 
i esin 6 
J isan (56) 
Substituting (55) and (51) and (56) in (52), 
La— La" 
Ag Og) — 2/0080) (57) 
Va 
and 
Yo Le 
ve, = sin b (58) 


The total nominal voltage e, in the direct axis is the 
sum of the constant component e,’ supplied by the 
exciter, plus the induced emi Thus, 


La " eect a, 
e — 
ea . 


e cos 6 (59) 


ea = 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


The total nominal voltage e, in the quadrature axis is. 
Ae,, since there is assumed to be no component fur- 
nished by the exciter. That is, 

Cee oe 
= Ses (60) 
Xq 

Therefore, substituting (59) and (60) in Equation (11), 

the torque is 


eesries 2s =a) 


eo 


sin 26. (61) 
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It is very interesting that Equation (61) for torque 
under this transient condition is of exactly the same 
form as (11), excepting that in the present case the 
reactances are the transient reactances, xq’ and x,’, that 
is, the total leakage reactances, instead of the syn- 
chronous reactances xz and x,. It is interesting also 
that Equation (61) comprises the first two terms of (43), 
2.@., When 72’ and7z,’ = 0. It is not obvious, however, 
that the assumption 72’ = 7,’ = 0 in (43) is equivalent 
to the open-circuit condition on which (61) is based, 
since with the closed circuit and the assumed nominal 
voltage e,’ there would be armature currents. 

Since the same voltages e and e,’ appear in the Equa- 
tion (61) as in (11), but with much lower reactances, the 
torque is correspondingly higher. 

Numerical Examples. Four representative cases will 
be considered. In each case, a curve, calculated by 
Equation (61), is shown of the torque which would be 
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obtained if the machine were synchronized out of phase 
by any angle 6. For comparison, the steady state 
torque-angle characteristic, Equation (26), is shown. 
a. Low speed engine or compressor type of, say, 
300 kv-a., 120 rev. per min. 
2 =e) Oke ete Ocoee a= 0.6," 5! 
aia Fe Uh 
characterise are plotted in Fig. 14. 
b. Same-as a, but with an amortisseur winding. 


= 24 e = 1.0, 
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Tee), La mente, 7 = 0.6, ~a'.20 0.3, .e-= 1.0, 
ont), 

Characteristics are plotted in Fig. 15. 

c. Medium speed water-wheel type of, say, 5000 
kv-a., 300 rev. per. min. 
Ga Opera 0.21, te 
eq’ = LO: 

Characteristics in Fig. 16. 

d. High speed steam turbine type generator of about 
35,000 kv-a. with massive steel rotor. 


= 0.5, eo C= 1,0), 


Electrical Degrees 
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ern a= OD opty e510, 9 fost 0.2) e510, 
Caeth.0, 

Characteristics in Fig. 17. 

It will be noted that these characteristics are of the 
same general nature as those shown in Figs. 10, 11, 12 
and 138. It will be noted that a machine without 
amortisseur winding effect, 2. e., without a short-cir- 
cuited winding in the quadrature axis, will suffer 
practically no more torque when it is synchronized at an 
angle less than, say, 20 deg., than would be exerted by 


the machine at that angle under steady operation. It 
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increases very rapidly, however, above the steady state 
value for increasing angle, the maximum torque being 
obtained when the machine is synchronized\at about 
100 deg. 

Referring to Figs. 14 and 15, the addition of a 
short-circuited rotor winding in the quadrature axis 
very greatly increases not only the maximum torque 
but also the difference between the transient character- 
istic and the steady state curve at small angles. 

It should be kept in mind that the torque given by 
Equation (61) is the average value existing in the first 
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moment under the transient condition. There are, 
in addition, alternating components of normal and 
higher frequencies which are not taken into account 
here. While the latter are of large magnitude, never- 
theless the frequency is so high that the torque does not 
have time, except in case of resonance, to produce 
much displacement, and therefore strain in the shaft. 
Hence the alternating component is rarely a serious 
factor. The unidirectional component given by Equa- 
tion (61), however, has time to produce large strain in 
the shaft and coupling, where the fly-wheel effect on the 
other end of the shaft is comparable with that of the 
synchronous machine, as in the case of a turbine driven 
generator or a motor-generator set. 
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Appendix A 


When a three-phase system of currents of constant 
amplitude flows in the winding of a three-phase machine, 
there exists a uniformly rotating sinusoidal m. m. f. of 
constant amplitude, this m.m.f. rotating at syn- 
chronous speed. This is the speed at which the poles 
are rotating and by proper time phase of the currents, as 
at zero power factor, the rotating m. m. f. may be made 
to exist at every instant directly over the field poles, 
7. e., the direct axis. If each of the three-phase currents 
pulsates in amplitude at a frequency, f, the m.m.f. 
over the field winding will likewise pulsate at the same 
frequency. The alternating component of this pul- 
sating m. m. f. in acting on the field winding, which is 
short-circuited through the exciter armature, will 
induce currents in the field winding and we have essen- 
tially a transformer with the secondary short-circuited. 
The frequency impressed on this transformer is ob- 
viously the modulating frequency of the three-phase 
system of currents. 

The equivalent diagram for this transformer is as 

shown in Fig. 3. In this diagram, 
x, = armature leakage reactance at normal frequency, 
X34, = field leakage reactance, in armature terms, for 
the winding in the direct axis, 2. e., the main 
field winding, 


Raa = resistance of the main field winding, in srmanine 
terms, 

Xma = mutual reactance in the direct axis, 

Za = equivalent impedance, 

€ar = voltage across Za, 

s = modulating frequency as a fraction of normal 
frequency. 

Then 


JIS Gnaeus gre X za) 
Liga o Skiing A ida) 
When a current A ?, flows through Za, the voltage @a: is 

ea = Atg Za (2a) 


Lav = (la) 
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The current flowing in the field winding will be 


eat 


Raa +j 8 Xiaa 


Substituting (1a) in (2a) and (2a) in (3a), and rational- 
izing, 


A | i = (3a) 


s° Lmd (Lina FP X ida) Ar G] S$ XUmad lege 
Raa + ? (Sed ae eGtaa)” 


The field current A Iz. is here expressed in armature 
terms; 7. e., it is the ampere-turns induced in the field 
winding as a fraction of normal armature ampere 
turns. The field current in field terms is numerically 
equal to the per cent nominal voltage which it produces. 
Since normal armature ampere-turns, existing in the 
field winding, produce a mutual flux or nominal voltage 
numerically equal to Xa, the current A J 4. will produce 
a nominal voltage, 


Alaa = Ata (4a) 


Uma A Vag* 
‘Hence, the field current in field terms is 
3? Lei Coa A Wa) a JS oma Raia 


Ao oes Bact eis ema tae) (58) 
If we let 
8? tnd (Sma + X ida) 
Tiga ae 2 Pnaec es tae) pl a) 
and 
Steet =i (7a) 
Rad +Sema 7 Xtaa)* 
AIa = Ata (a +) 5) (8a) 


If A zz is taken as the reference vector, Equation (8a), 
as a function of time, is 
AI, = Atalacosst— bsinst] (9a) 
In the quadrature axis, similar relations may be 
obtained for such short-circuited rotor windings which 
exist in this axis. By similar reasoning, we get 


2 2 5 2 
If we let 
Este Pgh eG Aten 
Ree a. an ae iy he 
and 
Ang Dee =d (12a) 
R ga® -b8* Gig te tea) 
then 
AI, = At, (¢+jd) (13a) 


The modulating current A?, is not, in general, in 
time phase with the modulating current, A?z. Hence, 
if A?, is assumed to vary as a cosine function of time, 
i. e., the reference vector, A 7, must be taken as 


*Here Xmais merely a numeric to change a quantity from one 
reference to another and the operator j is not required. 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 
At, = Ai, cos (st + a) (14a) 
Then (13a) as a function of time becomes 
AI, = Ai, [(c cos a— dsin a) cos st 
—(csina+decosa)sins#] (15a) 


With the alternating components of the field currents 
thus determined, the nominal voltages which, in per 
cent, are numerically the same as the field currents, 
may be determined by adding to the alternating com- 
ponent the constant term supplied by the exciter. 
Thus the total nominal voltage in the direct axis is 

ég =I,’ + Ata (acosst— bsinst) (16a) 

Since there is assumed to be no constant excitation 
in the quadrature axis, the total nominal voltage in the 
quadrature axis is 
€é,g = Ai, [(c cos a— dsin a) cosst 

— (csina+dcosa)sinst] (17a) 

The displacement angle will now be determined as a 
function of time. It has been shown! that the vector 
diagram for a synchronous machine connected to a 
source of voltage e is as shown in Fig. 4. Armature 
resistance has been neglected since it may be shown to 
have a negligible effect on power angle characteristics 
for values of resistance which exist in commercial 
machines. In the diagram, 7, is the total component 
of current in the direct axis and is given by 

ta = 1a’ + Atacosst (18a) 
where 
iq’ = the average peak value of armature current in the 
direct axis. 
Also, 7, is the total component of current in the quadra- 
ture axis and is given by 
4, =1,' + At, cos (St + @) (19a) 
where 
Ziq’ = average peak value of the armature current in the 
quadrature axis. 
From Fig. 4, the following relations may be obtained: 
€g = ecosd + ta 2a 
=ecosd+7%q’ tat Atgtacosst (20a) 
and 
é, + esind =7,%, 
tq’ %q_ + At, x, cos (st+a) (21a) 

The angle 6 in these equations comprises two com- 
ponents, an average value 6’ and a variation angle A 6. 
Hence 


6 =6’+ A6 
and Equations (20a) and (21a) become 
eg = ecos (6' + Ad) + ta! ta + Ataxacosst (23a) 
and 
e, + esin (6’ + Ad) = 2,’ 4, + At, xX, cos (st + @) 


(22a) 


(24a) 
From (23a) 
ecos (6’ + Ad) = ea— ta’ ta— Ataxacosst (25a) 
Expanding (25a) 
ecos 6’ cos Ad — esin 6’ sin Ad = e@g— ta’ £a 
— Ataaxacosst (26a) 


ia 


written . 
| -ecos6’—eAd sin 6’ = @g— ta’ %a— Ataxacosst (27a) 
or 
| ies 4 e cos 6’ — ea a dade ne A taka cos st (28a) 
e sin 6 
| sag apa for ez from Equation (16a) and placing 
jee = €q! (29a) 
we get 
Ab = 
2 e cos 6’ — ea! 44! a + Aiad(ea— a) cosst + bsin sl] 
e sin 6’ 
. (30a) 


But A 6 is, by definition, alternating with respect to 
time. Also the bracket quantity on the right hand side 
is evidently alternating with respect to time. Since the 


| _ other terms in the numerator are constant with respect 
___ to time, their sum must be zero, that is, 
_ 3 e cos 6’ — éq’ + 44’ 4 = 0 (31a) 
a eon ee _(ta— a) cosst + bsinst 3 
‘aa Ao = Ata te ib xaiei as? (32a) 
teen Equation (21a) / 

esind = 7,'%,—e, + At, x, cos (st + a) (33a) 


} Substituting (29a) in (33a), and eartene o 
B ee de cos 3 6 oie e cos os sin 1A i? 


be 
-esin 6’ a eAdcosé’ = 


der Xq Cae C4 
+ A tq Xq (COS a COs St — sin asin st) 
Substituting for e, from Equation (17a) and solving 


(35a) 


me 


“e sin oe aa aire sin s st} 


e cos 6’ 


(37a) 


(36a) 
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For very small values of A 6, Equation (26a) may be and 


bd + (ta— a) (@&,— Cc) 


COL a. = Remap Ly ter ¢ (40a) 
Equating the amplitudes of (32a) and (38a), 
Ae ee ee (ala) 
e sin 6’ e cos 6’ 
and 
At, _ |. @s—aP +P 
in a => (t,o? + cot 6 (42a) 


Under certain conditions, the resistance of the field 
winding may be quite negligible compared with the 
reactance and it is interesting to examine the limiting 
case, 7. e., when RR, is zero. Equations (6a), (7a), 
(1la) and (12a) are then respectively 


road 
aa Lma + Xtaa ae 
b=0 (44a) 
Lae, 
c= oe ee (45a) 
d.=.0 (46a) 


When the resistance of the field winding is zero, the 
total impedance of the equivalent circuit in Fig. 3 at 
normal frequency is the transient reactance, 7. ¢.,7 24’. 
Hence 


ga’ =Jtiat+J se (47a) 
Dd X ide 
The synchronous reactance is from Fig. 3, 
; a Lag = 7 Lia + a Lind (48a) 
ren (47a) and (48a), 
1 Dende 
ta— ta, = ae Mare (49a) 
By similar reasoning for the quadrature axis we get, 
; Lng? 
tq Ste OS pepe ae ae (50a) 


Hence, Equations (43a), (44a), 


(45a) and (46a) 
become 
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Frequencies and angular velocities are expressed, 
respectively, as fractions of normal frequency and nor- 
mal electrical angular velocity. 

Angles are expressed as fractions of one radian. 

Time is expressed as a fraction of the time corre- 
sponding to one electrical radian at normal frequency. 

Reactance is expressed in per cent (as a fraction), that 
is, as a ratio of the voltage drop due to normal current 
to normal voltage. 


e = terminal voltage, , 

€g = nominal voltage, due to excitation in the direct 
axis, 

€, = nominal voltage, due to excitation in the quad- 
rature axis, - 

I, = field current, direct axis, in field terms, 

I,’ = field current, direct axis, in field terms (average 
value), 

I, = field current, quadrature axis, in field terms, 

Taq = field current, direct axis, in armature terms, 

Ij. = field current, quadrature axis, In armature 
terms, 

tq = total direct component of armature current at 
the time ?, 

7, = total quadrature component of armature cur- 
rent at the time ¢, 

iq’ = steady, or average, peak value of the direct 
component of armature current, 

7,’ = corresponding value of the quadrature 
component, 

Awa = variation of7,. See Fig. 1. 

At, = variation of 1,, 

® = motional resistance, corresponding to the damp-_ 


ing constant, 
Ri. = field resistance, direct axis, in armature terms, 
R,. = field’ resistance, quadrature axis, in armature 


terms, 
s = frequency of modulation of armature current, 
T = torque expressed as a fraction of that corre- 


sponding to the current and voltage (at unity 
power factor) on which the reactances are 


based, 
Tz = damping constant, torque corresponding to 
unit electrical angular velocity, 
T, = resilience constant, torque corresponding to 
unit electrical angle, 
»’ = value of 7, for the synchronous machine at the 


average angle 6’ under steady state operation, 
Xiaa = field leakage reactance, direct axis, in armature 
terms, 
Xiga = field leakage reactance, quadrature axis, in 
armature terms, 


X = motional reactance, 

xq = synchronous reactance, direct axis, 

%, = synchronous reactance, quadrature axis, 

2, = armature leakage reactance, for either direct or 


quadrature axis, 
Yma = mutual reactance, direct axis, 
mq = mutual reactance, quadrature axis, 
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Zm = motional impedance, 

Za1 = equivalent impedance, direct axis. See Fig. 3. 
Zq1 = corresponding impedance, quadrature axis, 

a@ = time phase displacement between the modu- 


lating current in the direct axis and the modu- 
lating current in the quadrature axis, 

6 = displacement angle of the nominal voltage from 
the terminal voltage as a fraction of unit 
electrical angle (electrical radian). It is the 
actual space phase lag or lead of the rotor, 


Q = angular velocity of mechanical oscillation as a 
fraction of normal rotational velocity. 
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Discussion 


J. F. H. Douglas: I wish to ask a question regarding the 
paragraph which reads, ‘“‘Jt will be observed that the slope of 
the dotted line is still positive beyond the maximum power 
point of stable, steady-state operation. This means that if a’ 
machine were operating beyond the angle corresponding to maxi- 
mum, steady-state power, say at 100 electrical degrees, the 
machine would be stable under sudden changes, although the 
steady-state characteristics at that point indicate instability.” 
I am somewhat curious to know under what operating conditions, 
if any, this becomes of interest? 

The curve in Fig. 7 involves not only sin 6 but also sin26; 
that is, it quite obviously contains a second harmonic. I believe 
this is fully recognized in the paper, and I simply wish to eall 
attention to the fact that most textbooks do not recognize the 
existence of this second component, and that it is very important 
that it should be recognized inasmuch as it greatly increases 
torques in the stable operating range. 

R. D. Evans: I was much interested in the question raised 
about the increased power limit obtainable by means of auto- 
matie control of excitation. I interpret the answer given by 
Mr. Nickle as giving essentially the same idea as what was incor- 
porated in the term ‘“‘artificial stability,” a term coined by Mr. 
Shand in 1924. At that time it was thought impossible in actual 
operation to obtain a condition of increased power limits by that 
process. 

Subsequently we made tests of a somewhat similar nature to 
that described by Mr. Nickle. These test results given in the 
closing discussion! on the Evans and Wagner paper at the 1926 
Midwinter Convention, were the first experimental verification 
of the fact that increased power limits were actually obtainable. 
I might liken the condition of increased stability by control of the 
excitation to the process of maintaining: equilibrium by the 
artificial process of juggling. Up to 90 deg., or actually some- 
what less, it is possible to obtain stable operation inherently. 
Beyond that point, equilibrium may be maintained artificially 
but it is necessary to use automatic devices.. This corresponds to 
the action of a juggler in making a corrective action after the 
system has started to pull out. This action on a power system is 
possible because of the time required for the system to pull out 
of step. 
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In the presentation Mr. Nickle described a mechanical system. 
We, too, have found such a system to be very good for the purpose 
of visualizing the actions taking place during the transients. 
Analytically, the actions are quite complicated, but they can be 
understood by a suitable mechanical model by adding inertia 
to the vector arms, and a spring connecting them. Mr. Griseom 
described a system of this general character in an article entitled 
**A Mechanical Analogy to the Problem of Transmission Sta- 
bility’, Electric Journal, May 1926. I notice that Mr. Nickle 
has described the addition of a dashpot to the arrangement which 
makes it possible to simulate the condition of the demagnetizing 
action in a machine, which changes the internal e. m. f. and brings 
about the change of machine reactance from leakage to syn- 
chronous reactance. 


W. V. Lyon: Mr. Doherty sine Mr. Nickle have presented 
in this paper an ingenious method for analyzing, what I believe 
to be, a very difficult problem. They have founded their 
analysis on what seem to be a reasonable set of premises. These 
premises have been so well chosen that in the subsequent mathe- 
matical work it is necessary to make but one simplifying assump- 
tion in order to arrive at a final result that is not unduly compli- 
eated. Whether or not thismethod of analysis produces accurate 
results can be determined only by laboratory experiment, and 
it is to be regretted that such data are not available at the present 
time. In fact we have at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology measured the torque-angle characteristic of a small 
synchronous motor when the load torque varies eyclicly. 'To be 
more exact we measured the power-angle characteristic, although 
there is but little difference between the two. Unfortunately 
I have had no opportunity to compare these results with Mr. 
Doherty’s calculations. 


In the third part of their paper where they consider the 
question of synchronizing out of phase, I should much prefer to 
see them follow the methods that have already been developed 
for computing the transient currents in a three-phase synchronous 
generator. The first shock on the machine, coming as it does 
within the time of one cycle, would probably occur before the 
rotor has swung more than a negligible amount. The methods to 
which I refer are based on the differential equations which 
apply to synchronous machines, whereas Messrs. Doherty’s 
and Nickle’s treatment has no such fundamental background. 
Since, however, the differential equations assume certain ideal 
conditions that do not exist, it is possible that their method 
will actually give better results. Here, again, laboratory ex- 
perience only can decide. 


I should like to suggest another method of attacking this 
problem. The premises upon which it is based are much the 
same as the authors have chosen. Briefly the assumption is 
that the vector diagrams which are used to explain the steady- 
state operation may also be used when the angular velocity of 
the rotor is not constant. The actual condition of operation 
ean be resolved into two component conditions of operation as 
follows. First, consider that the armature is short-circuited and 
that normal excitation voltage is impressed on the field. The 
determination of the armature and field currents is a simple 
process even if the angular velocity of the rotor is slowly 
changing. Next, consider that the field winding is short-circuited 
and that normal polyphase voltage is impressed on the armature. 
Here we have an induction motor with an unsymmetrical rotor 
winding. The determination of the armature and field currents 
is again a fairly simple process which is well understood. It is 
only necessary to assume that the currents are determined by 
the actual angular velocity of the rotor and are not affected by 
its acceleration. Laboratory experiments alone can determine 
whether this assumption is reasonable. Under the actual con- 
dition of operation both of these components of current exist 
simultaneously and the resultant torque can be computed without 
much difficulty. We can then set up the differential equation 
which equates the electromagnetic torque developed equal to the 
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sum of the torques acting on the shaft and that due to the accelera- 
tion of the rotor. Although I have had no opportunity to make 
this solution in detail I have gone far enough to see that there 
are no insurmountable difficulties in the path. 

H. V. Putman (communicated after adjournment): It would 
seem that the damping torque calculated by the authors is not 
the actual damping torque of the motor. Actually, the damping 
torque is proportional to the rate of change of only that part of 
the displacement between the pole and the electrical field, 
while the damping torque calculated by the authorsis proportional 
to the rate of change of the total displacement. Such a radical 
departure from the accepted ideas about this problem, is at least, 
worthy of further explanation. 

There is enother peculiar thing about this damping torque 
Tq calculated by the authors. It was obtained by substituting 
in a formula for the synchronizing torque derived under the 
assumption of steady-state conditions. They statothat Equation 
(11) which is the synchronizing torque under steady conditions, 
gives the torque not merely for the steady state but for any con- 
ditions within the premises when the actual values of the nominal 
voltages and the displacement éxisting at the moment under con- 
sideration, are substituted. Substituting these values for the 
oscillatory condition in this formula, for the synchronizing 
torque, gives a vector expression of which one term is the syn- 
chronizing torque, and the other, so the authors claim, is the 
damping torque. It at least seems peculiar that one could 
obtain a damping torque by substituting in a formula for the 
synchronizing torque, derived under steady-state conditions 
and one would be inclined to question the premises which could 
lead to these conclusions. 

If I understand the paper correctly, it seems to me that the 
fundamental assumption made by the authors, is unjustifiable. 
They assume that the whole phenomenon discussed in Part A 
ean be Handled as the result of two transformer actions, one tak- 
ing place in line with the pole, and the other in line with the inter- 
polar space. The armature current has been resolved into two 
components, one in line with the average position of the field pole, 
the other in line with the average position of the inter-polar space. 
The modulation of these components of current causes the arma- 
ture reactions produced by them to pulsate in magnitude. So 
the armature reaction produced by the direct component of 
current, for instance, pulsates in magnitude in line with the 
average position of the field pole. It is not in line with the field 
pole at every instant of time, as assumed by the authors, and 
hence, it would seem that the phenomenon can not be calculated 
as a simple transformer action if the damping torque is to be 
obtained correctly. If this assumption is not made, the problem 
might become more complicated but the damping torque, would, 
in all probability be found to depend on only that part of the 
displacement between the pole and the electrical field. 

I think that the mathematical work from Equations (14) to (21) 
could be much simplified as follows: 

AT is the pulsating motor torque resulting from an oscil 
tion Ad which was shown to be a harmonic function of st; thatis, 
AO is a function of the type 


Asinst + Beosst (1) 
and the total motor torque is of the form 
‘AT =T,A0+ 730 (2) 
but since AO is an harmonic function of s ¢, it is evident that: 
d : 
Ad = ROSY Ege Sot ae eX) (3) 
Sie: s 
ja\yae j 
Substituting (8) in (2) gives =~ = Ta — oe T, 


which is the author’s Equation (21). 

I found the explanation given in the paper for this part of the 
work, more confusing than clarifying, because of the confusion 
of the units involved. For instance, the well-known equation 
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for torque consumed in any mechanical system, which is the 
authors’ Equation (16), involves torque in foot-pounds, and time 
in seconds and angular velocity in mechanical radians per 
second. Also Equation (17) involves time in seconds and when 


d ; +s oe rf 
one puts Tre j », the differentiation is with respect to time 


in seconds. 


I have been much interested in this percentage representation 
of the time unit, but it seems to me that the use of time expressed 
as a fraction of the time corresponding to one electrical radian 
at normal frequency, is actually somewhat cumbersome. For 
instance, if time is in seconds, one obtains the damping torque 
in units of torque per radian per second, and one can mark his 
answer exactly what it is. But how does one express damping 
torque in the time units used by the authors? They define it 
as ‘‘the damping constant, torque corresponding to unit electrical 
angular velocity.” Unit electrical angular velocity is the angular 
velocity in electrical radians per second, divided by w so that 
when one obtains the damping torque in the units used by the 
authors, he is rather puzzled as to how it is to be used until it has 
been transferred into electrical radians per second or some other 
tangible unit which can be defined. 


R. H. Park: Mr. Putman states in his discussion that 
‘“‘Actually, the damping torque is proportional to the rate of 
change of only that part of the displacement between the pole 
and the electrical field, while the damping torque calculated 
by the authors is proportional to the rate of change of the 
total displacement. Such a radical departure from the accepted 
ideas about this problem, is at least, worthy of further 
explanation.” 

The explanation of this phenomenon is as follows: At any 
given frequency of motion of the rotor there will exist a harmonic 
electrical torque on the rotor of the same frequency and pro- 
portional to the amplitude of oscillation, the constant of pro- 
portionality depending in general on the frequency of oscillation. 
In general, there will be a difference in the time phase of the 
torque and the displacement. The total harmonic torque, 
however, may be broken up into two components, one in time 
phase and one in time quadrature with the displacement of the 
rotor. The component in time phase with the total displacement 
is referred to as the synchronizing component of torque. The 
component in time quadrature is referred to as the damping 
component of torque, because it is in time phase with the rate of 
change of displacement—. e., in time phase with the velocity. 
Therefore it is quite clear that at any given frequency of oscilla- 
tion the electrical torque is capable of being expressed as 

(a constant) xX total displacement) + a constant) 
x rate of change of total displacement). 
It is also true, as shown below, that at any given frequency of 
oscillation the torque may be expressed as 
(a constant) X (relative displacement of magnetic field and 
pole) + (a constant) xX (rate of change of relative 
displacement of magnetic field and pole). 
since, at any given frequency the relative displacement 
of the field and pole is in constant relation to the total dis- 
placement of the rotor provided that the oscillations are small 
as was assumed. 

Mr. Putman also raises a question as to the reasonableness 
of the process by which the synchronizing and damping com- 
ponents of torque were calculated by substituting in the steady- 
state formula for synchronizing torque. The legitimacy of this 
method of calculation is explained most simply from the following 
considerations. ‘ 

1. The electrical torque on the rotor depends only on the 
instantaneous distributions of flux and current in the machine. 

2. Neglecting armature resistance, the distribution of flux 
and current in a machine, and therefore also the magnitude of 
torque, are known uniquely when the magnitude of the direct 
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and quadrature nominal e. m. fs., terminal e.m.f., and the 
displacement angle between the rotor and the terminal e. m. f. 
are known. (It is to be noted that nominal voltage is to be 
interpreted as the percent armature flux linkages due to the 
direct component of field current, quadrature nominal voltage 
similarly and terminal voltage as the percent total armature 
linkages.) ; 

3. Although the formula in question was originally derived 
in the study of the magnetic torque under steady conditions of 
operation, and was therefore expressed in terms of the nominal 
and terminal voltages and the displacement angle, nevertheless, 
since the torque, at any instant, actually depends only upon the 
instantaneous values of these quantities, it follows, as stated in 
the paper, that the formula may be extended in scope so as to 
cover variable conditions of operation. 


Since the formula expressed the electrical torque completely, 
it must contain all component torques; thus it must contain 
both synchronizing and damping components. As shown in 
the paper, this is found to be the case. The correctness of the 
torque formula employed can, moreover, be demonstrated in a 
more explicit manner than given above. I propose to give such 
a demonstration in a paper to be presented before the A. I. EB. E. 
in the near future. 

C. F. Wagner (communicated after adjournment): During 
the discussion of this paper the question of the efficacy of voltage 
regulators and exciters in increasing the amount of power has 
arisen. This brings up the question as to whether the improve- 
ment so obtained could be attributed to the regulator or to the 
exciter. It is apparent that both must be sufficiently rapid; 
a long time lag in either regulator or exciter being approximately 
equivalent to conditions under hand regulation. It has been the 
experience of the Westinghouse Company with which I am 
associated that their standard vibrating voltage regulator, 
which is used with standard exciters, is sufficiently rapid even for 
quick-response exciters. This becomes apparent when it is 
known that the contacts of such a regulator close in a fraction 
of a cycle (at 60 cycles) under reduced potential. In light of 
these facts one must conclude that the improvement in power 
limits is due to improvements in exciters rather than improve- 
ments in regulators, the regulators as already developed being 
sufficiently satisfactory. 

C. A. Nickle: Mr. Douglas has asked about the operation of 
synchronous machines above the steady-state power limit. In 
answering this question, a simple case with a cylindrical-rotor 
generator connected to an infinite bus will be considered. If 
the terminal voltage of the infinite bus is e, and e; is the nominal 
voltage of the generator, the power interchange between the 
generator and the bus is given by 


é€ ey 
P= 


sind 


where x is the synchronous reactance of the machine. Evi- 
dently, when e:, e, and x are constant, this expression has a 
maximum when 6 = 7/2. If, however, e: is caused to vary in 
such a manner as to become a definite function of 6, the expression 
for power may have its maximum for values of greater than 
a /2 and the maximum power is increased. Operation beyond 
the steady-state power limit thus depends upon applying the 
proper excitation at the proper time. 

By means of a new voltage regulator which we have developed, 
such requirements are fulfilled and machines have been caused 
to operate beyond the steady-state power limit by a considerable 
amount. To illustrate this, the following test may be cited. 
Two 485-kv-a. synchronous machines were connected to the 
same bus, one being driven as a generator and the other running 
asamotor. The rated voltage of these machines was 4000 volts. 
and since, at this voltage, the possible power transfer would 
seriously overload the direct-connected, direct-current machines, 
all tests were run at a reduced voltage; 7. e., 2200 volts. The 
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maximum power obtained in tests where the terminal voltage was 
held by hand-controlled rheostats and also by standard regu- 
lators, was 180 kw. The use of the new regulator increased this 
power to 480 kw. or almost triple the value which could be ob- 
tained by ordinary methods. The angular displacement between 
the rotors of the two machines when operating at these loads was 
considerably beyond 90 deg. as was verified by means of strobo- 
scopic observations. The torque-angle characteristics for angular 
displacements beyond the steady-state limit thus have a physical 
significance as well as a theoretical one. 

R. E. Doherty: Mr. Evans has referred to the term, ‘‘artifi- 
cial stability,’ coined by Mr. Shand, as applying to operation 
beyond the ‘‘static’’ stability limit. Why coin a new term, since 
classical usage has long since specified such a state as ‘‘dynamic”’ 
stability, in contradistinction to ‘‘static’”’ stability? It is the 
distinction between the stability of a boy riding a tricycle in one 
case and a bicycle in the other. 


He refers also to the discussion which took place at the Phila- 
delphia Convention in 1924', regarding power transmission, and 
states that ‘‘at that time it was thought impossible in actual 
operation to obtain a condition of increased power limits by that 
process,”’ that is, by dynamie stability. There were a number of 
opinions expressed at that meeting regarding stability. I 
remember that I expressed this particular one: that, considering 
the then present stage of electrical engineering art, and the 
extent to which the studies under consideration projected beyond 
the limits of experience, we should ‘‘neither gamble that a volt- 
age regulator will be able to insert a supporting prop under an 
otherwise falling system, nor depend for stability during load 
transients, upon possible, momentary, favorable conditions due 
to momentum and field transients. These may add up in the 
right direction, but engineers had better keep them up their 
sleeves . .”’ Mr. Nickle’s investigation since that time has 
demonstrated that synchronous operation far beyond the steady- 
state limit is possible. Thus the mechanical momentum can be 
utilized in this connection to a much greater cones than was 
thought possible at that time. 

I hope that the importance of Mr. Nickle’s tests may not be 
overlooked. The greatest increase above the steady-state power 
limit which Mr. Evans and his associates state that they have 
obtained on test is about 20 per cent. I wish to eall attention 
to the fact that in Mr. Nickle’s test, the steady-state limit was 
180 kw., and that, by the use of a new regulator which he has 
developed and which applies excitation not merely quickly, 
(z. e. not merely ‘‘high-speed excitation’ but at the right time 
phase), it was possible to raise the power from 180 to 480 kw. 
And, in my opinion, he has written a new chapter in the story 
of long-distance power transmission. 

Mr. Wagner refers to test results given in the closing discussion 
of the Evans and Wagner paper at the last Midwinter Conven- 
tion, both as being ‘‘similar’’ to those mentioned by Mr. Nickle, 
and as being ‘‘the first experimental vertifications that increased 
power limits were actually obtainable.” 

How similar? They showed an increase of 20 per cent. Mr. 
Nickle’s test showed an increase of 160 per cent beyond the 
power corresponding to the steady-state limit—7. e., from 180 
to 480 kw. 

Over a year before, the paper by Doherty and Dewey, at the 
Pacific Coast Convention, September, 19257, had test results 
showing a 28 per cent increase in power above the steady state 
limit. 

It is recognized generally that the problem of bringing about a 
quick change in the exciter voltage is important. The point 
which does not yet appear to be recognized in Mr. Wagner’s 
discussion, is the very important part which the regulator plays. 
From his discussion, one is clearly led to the conclusion that his 
sole criterion regarding the efficacy of the regulator is whether its 


1. A. I, E. E. Trans., 1924, p. 71. 
2. Trans., A. I. E. E., 1925, p. 972. 
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contacts close promptly on the occasion of a sudden voltage 
disturbance. Thoughtful consideration must nevertheless surely 
indicate that the subsequent behavior of the regulator is of equal 
importance. However, such questions as he has raised cannot be 
effectively settled by verbal discussion. Mr. Wagner’s view 
would be immensely more convincing if, instead of submitting 
the time required for the regulator contacts to close, he had 
adduced some test results obtained by the use of the standard 
vibrating regulator which he mentions, such test results showing 
an increase in power over the steady-state limit comparable with 
those brought out in Mr. Nickle’s and my discussion. 

We are pleased to note that Professor Lyon considers the 
authors’ premises to be reasonable; also that M. I. T. expects 
to make some experiments along these lines. Prof. Lyon 
mentions another possible method of attack which is interesting, 
and I hope that he may have an opportunity to carry this through. 

Mr. Putman has raised some interesting points which the 
authors are glad to have the opportunity toclearup. Mr. Park 
has answered the question regarding the damping torque, and the 
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particular angular velocity on which it depends; also he has 
shown why the torque formula referred to is applicable in general, 
and therefore in the present case. The authors acknowledge 
that there should have been further explanation regarding this 
point in the paper. 

With reference to his proposal to simplify the mathematics, 
both ways are now available, so the reader may choose to his 
liking. 

Mr. Putman’s statement regarding the authors’ alleged 
assumption relating to the reference axes is interesting and 
requires detailed comment. The basic conception is a syn- 
chronous machine connected to an ‘‘infinite bus,’’ and experienec- 
ing a periodic angular oscillation. Under such conditions the 
magnitude of the space fundamental component of armature 
m. m. f. will pulsate periodically. Moreover, on account of the 
variation of power factor during each oscillation of the rotor, the 
position of the m. m. f. wave with respect to synchronous space 
will vary periodically—at the same period as the pulsation in 
magnitude. 

The question is, how shall these phenomena be expressed? 
One may choose the premises which the authors have actually 
chosen, or those which Mr. Putman understands that they have 
chosen, and the result will be the same; that is, one may assume 
the component of the fundamental m.m.f. wave over the 
pole (i. e. the direct component) and likewise the quadrature 
component, to vary harmonically; or, as Mr. Putman suggests, 
that the components in line with the average positions of the 
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pole axis and the quadrature axis, vary harmonically. In the 
first case it is tacitly assumed by the authors that those varia- 
tions of the m. m. f. in line with the pole other than the harmonic 
variations, are negligible, being second-order differences under 
the: assumed extremely small oscillations. And it is these 
negligible differences to which Mr. Putman has apparently 
assigned an undue importance, as shown in the following: 

Referring to the accompanying figure, let 6, be the angular 
displacement between the average position of armature m. m. f. 
wave and the average position of the direct axis of the rotor, 
both of which positions are fixed references in synchronous 
space. Also, let the total armature m. m. f. wave vary harmoni- 
cally in amplitude according to the expression 


a=A+AAcos st 


and let the position of the m.m.f. wave vary harmonically 
about its average position according to 
Abdg = AO2 cos (st + B) 

The harmonic oscillation of the direct axis about its average 

position is 
Ad, = Ab; cos (st + B;) 

The total angular displacement between the armature m. m. f. 

wave and the direct axis of the rotor at any instant is then 


6 =6; + Ad. cos (st +8) — Adscos (st + Bi) 
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Thus the component of m.m.f. which exists in the direct 
axis at all instants is 


Aq = (A+ AA cos st) cos[ Ai + Adz cos (st + B) 
— Adscos (st + Bi) ] 
Expanding, and taking advantage of the close approximation 
that for small angles 
qv 


2 


cosx =1 — 


sin x 
Ag =[A + AAcoss#] 
Sadsoon e146) — absoon tet + 6y>* | 

[cosd: i ee 


x 


2 


— sind, { Ab. cos (st + B) = A063; cos (st + B;) | 


Neglecting second order terms, 

Aa = Acos6; +[A A cos6, cosst — A sind, { Ad: cos (st + B) 
— Adscos (st + Bi) }] 

likewise for A g. 

Hence the m. m. f. in the direct axis, that is over the pole, or 
in the quadrature axis, at all instants comprises a constant term 
plus a harmonically varying increment—which is the form taken 
by the authors. 


The M. M. F. Wave of Polyphase Windings 


With Special Reference to Sub-Synchronous Harmonics 
BY QUENTIN GRAHAM: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The m. m. f. waves of fractional slot windings 
or other irregular windings are found to contain harmonic com- 
ponents having wavelengths greater than two pole pitches. These 
are designated as sub-synchronous harmonics since their harmonic 
order is lower than that of the synchronously rotating wave. They 


induce currents in the damper windings of synchronous machines - 


have been investigated by numerous writers.? 

The methods of analysis vary somewhat but the 
results are essentially the same. It is known, for 
example, that with the usual three-phase winding, the 
m. m. f. wave consists of a fundamental sinusoidal wave 
traveling uniformly at synchronous speed and certain 
odd multiples of the fundamental. Of these higher 
harmonic components, it is easily shown that the third 
‘or multiples thereof do not exist, and that the 5th, 
11th, 17th, ete., travel against rotation while the:7th, 
13th, 19th, etc., travel with rotation or in the same 
direction as the fundamental wave. The speed at 
which these components of the m. m. f. wave travel is 
inversely as their harmonic order. Thus the 5th 
harmonic travels at one-fifth synchronous speed, 
the 7th harmonic at one-seventh speed and soon. Each 
component moves through its own wavelength in the 
same interval of time. 

In the present paper, the m. m. f. waves of certain 
particular types of windings are examined in some detail 
and it is shown that they possess additional harmonics 
which may have an important bearing on machine 
performance, The paper deals chiefly with fractional 
slot windings. 

The term “fractional slot” is applied to machines in 
which the ratio of the number of slots to the number 
of poles is not an integral number. In machines 
of this type the m. m. f. wave varies from pole 
to pole. Thus when the m. m. f. for the complete 
armature is plotted and the wave analyzed, it is found 
to contain harmonic components having a wavelength 
greater than twice the pole pitch. That is, there are 
harmonics of lower order than the predominant com- 
ponent which travels at synchronous speed and which 
is normally spoken of as the fundamental wave. It 
becomes convenient, then, to use a new rotation in 
- which the complete developed armature is taken as 


r \HE m. m. f. wave shapes of polyphase windings 


1. Designing Engineer, Westinghouse Hlec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. See, for example, ‘‘The Mathematical Treatment of the 
Magnetomotive Force of Armature Windings” by B. Hague in 
the Journat of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, July, 1917. 
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which may produce noticeable loss. Some test data concerning losses 
are included. These harmonics have an effect upon reactance and, 
under certain conditions, they may cause vibration. An appendix 
covers the calculation of the m. m.f. of three-phase fractional slot 
machines. 


2a radians and the fundamental component of the 
m. m. f. is a wave whose length is 27. The complete 
m. m. f. wave contains components which are various 
multiples of this fundamental, one of which is the 
synchronously rotating wave. The synchronous com- 
ponent, which in usual notation is the fundamental 


a 
wave, now becomes the “9 th harmonic, where P is 


the number of poles. There may be other component 


P 
waves having harmonic orders below the “9 th or syn- 


chronous component and there will always be com- 
ponents of higher order. 


The existence of these components of low harmonic 
order in the m. m. f. wave of fractional slot and other 
irregular windings has not been noted previously, as 
far as I am aware.’ For convenience in distinguishing 
them from the usual higher harmonic components, I 
have used the term “sub-synchronous harmonics’ 
since their harmonic order its below that of the syn- 
chronous component. This term is not entirely satis- 
factory since there may be important components whose 
order is above the synchronous component but which are 
not multiples thereof. The term “non-synchronous har- 
monic” may be used to designate any component other 
than the synchronous and of course is applicable to the 
5th, 7th, ete., which occur in integral slot three-phase 
machines. 

It is interesting to examine the sub-synchronous 
harmonics with reference to their speed of rotation and 
their direction. It is well known that the usual higher 
harmonics proceed around the armature at less than 
synchronous speed, each moving its own wavelength 
during a cycle of the current. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that the sub-synchronous harmonics 
travel at higher speeds, fulfilling the same condition of 
one wavelength of travel during one cycle of current. 
The direction is found to be with rotation in some cases 


3. While the present paper was being prepared, the existence 
of these harmonics was mentioned in a footnote by Doherty 
and Nickle in their paper, Synchronous Machines, presented at 
the June, 1926, Convention of the A. I. E. E. 
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and against rotation in others, as will be shown later. 

The method of determining the existence of any 
harmonic and of finding its magnitude will be shown 
in detail. The fluxes which correspond to the various 
harmonics will then be considered. The effect of these 
fluxes in both the stator and rotor will be discussed 
and it will be shown that they have an influence upon 
reactance and upon losses. | 


DETERMINATION OF M. M. F. 


A balanced polyphase winding having an integral 
number of slots per pole and equal spacing of phase 


Fig. I—M. M. F. or Foutt Pirce Coin 
belt: produces an m.m.f. wave in which the space 
distribution is repeated for every pair of poles. For 
this type of winding it is sufficient to plot the m. m. f. 
for two pole pitches and to base all analyses of armature 
reaction on an equivalent two-pole machine. For the 
type of windings under consideration, however, the 
m.m.f. distribution varies from pole to pole around 
the armature so it becomes necessary to consider the 
entire winding. The method of analysis used here 
consists in finding, first, the m. m. f. wave set up by a 
single coil. This is decomposed into its various har- 
monic components after which each component is 
added separately to the corresponding waves of the 
other coils. 

Consider for the moment a developed armature such 
as is shown in Fig. 1 with a coil having a pitch equal to 


Fic. 2—M. M. F. or Suort Turow Coin 
half of the developed length. This may be, for exam- 
ple, a two-pole machine with a full pitch coil. The 
m. m. f. set up by this coil has a space distributed shown 
by the rectangular wave. It is well known that such 
a wave can be expressed as 
Lip, iw ap. lag. ) 

a= “(sina + 3 sin8a+— sin5a ++. 7 Sin na 

Suppose now that the throw of the coil is less than 
half of the developed armature. The m.m.f. form 
then takes the unsymmetrical rectangular shape shown 
in Fig. 2. The areas under both halves of this wave are 
equal and the ratio of the positive to the negative 
ordinates varies with the angle 8 which expresses the 
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coil throw. The magnitude of any harmonic com- 
ponent of a wave of this type is shown, in Appendix A, 
to be 


0.455 
a, = V 1— cos np 


(5) 
In this case both odd and even harmonics may be 
present. However, if the armature shown in Fig. 2 is 
used to represent a two-pole machine with short throw 
coils and the usual balanced arrangement of slots and 
phases, the even harmonics will not appear in the final 
m.m.f. wave due to a cancellation that takes place 
when the components of all coils are added. This is 
in agreement with the well-known fact that chording 
a winding changes the magnitude of the m. m. f. but 
does not introduce dissymetry. 

Let another developed armature be sarees by 
Fig. 3. In this case the complete machine has a large 
number of poles and the throw of the single coil shown 
is small compared to the complete developed armature, 


Fig. 3—M. M. F. or Sineue Cott or a Muutirpote MacHine 


For purposes of analysis, however, the coil may be 
considered just as if it were a coil of extremely short 
throw on a two-pole armature. The angle of throw 
of the coil is 8 and the complete armature span is taken 
as2a. The values of the different harmonics are found 
from (5). The component of lowest harmonic order 
will have a length equal to the complete armature; 
that is, it will be the fundamental wave and the other | 
component waves will have harmonic orders which are 
multiples of its order. 

The problem then resolves itself into locating all 
the other coils in their correct positions and adding 


P “ 
Negativi e. zth harmonic Fundamental 
Ss pl 7 mS ¢ Rotation 


eo eee 


Fie. 4 
together the waves of the same harmonic order. Ap- 
pendix B shows the method of carrying out this caleu- - 


lation for the case of fractional slot, three-phase 
windings. Fig. 4 shows the fundamental wave and the 


P 
“9 th or synchronous harmonic for a 10-pole machine. 


The magnitude of the fundamental is exaggerated in 
the sketch. 
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If the same method of analysis were applied to a 


winding which is not of the irregular type, the harmonics - 


of lower orders appearing in the m. m. f. of a single coil 
would cancel out when combined with those of the other 
coils. This is simply stating that when the armature 
winding for one pair of poles is the same as for every 
other pair of poles, the m. m. f. wave repeats itself for 
each pair of poles. 
FRACTIONAL SLOT WInpiNGs 
Modern a-c. machines make extensive use of windings 
in which the number of slots per pole is not an integer. 
_ These fractional slot windings give perfectly balanced 
terminal voltages and usually produce voltage wave 
shapes which are noticeably free from harmonics. 
There are many design and manufacturing advantages 
in the use of these windings since the possible numbers 
of slots for a given machine are not limited to multiples 
of the number of poles. 
The method of determining the possible numbers of 
slots for any combination of poles and phases and of 


distributing the coils so as to obtain balanced voltages, 


has been published‘ previously. For three-phase 


Fic. 5—WInpDING CHaRT FoR MaAcHINE WITH 634 SLots 


PER PoLeE (y—4) 

‘Chart covers one repeatable group for each phase. It is applicable to 
any machine having the same number of slots per pole and having a number 
of poles which is a measiple of 4, The beginning of each phase is shown by 
the symbol ° 


; windings the rule is that the mtiber of slots must con- 
3 in the factor 3” +! where r is the number of times the 
factor 3 appears in the number of poles. The distri- 


bution of coils into pole groups is illustrated by the 
chart in Fig. 5. The procedure to be followed in laying 
- Roe See a nee can be explained more easily by the 


to the fo belts, 


; r the first pole. me 
the iti f the 
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repeats is the same as the denominator of the fraction 
expressing the slots per pole per phase. In the discus- 
sion that follows, y will be used to represent this num- 
ber of poles. 

The winding chart, Fig. 5, now shows the number of 
slots to be used in each phase group under each pole. 
The first pole will have 8 coils in phase A, 2 in phase B 


‘and 2 in phase C; the second pole will have 2 coils in 


phase A, 3 in phase B and 2 in phase C; and so on. 
Each group of 4 poles will be a repetition of the first 
4 poles. Since there are 20 poles in the machine there 
will be 5 equal groups. These groups may be in series 
or parallel connection. The term ‘repeatable group” 
is used here to designate the coils of one phase in the 4, 
or in general, y adjacent poles. 

In the determination of the m. m. f. waves as shown 
in Appendix B, the angular position of each coil in a 
repeatable group with reference to the initial coil must 
be found from. the winding chart. In Fig. 5 the 
angular positions of the coils in phase A with respect 
to the first coil are as shown below. All angles are 


_ multiples of the slot pitch except that the angle 7 has 


been added to the actual physical position of coils in 
alternate poles to take into account the reversal of the 
direction of current in those coils. Letting S represent 
a slot pitch in angular measure the angles with respect 
to the nth harmonic wavelength are: 


Angles 
ColbiING Meare ones bad: 0 
CollNos2incsiies«. era Wek 56 ns 
Coil NOs Bie rsi als im panes a5 2ns 
Colt No: 4a ee. oS owes: TIns+r 
Coil Noy Dai. a. AGS, oe eee 8nst+r 
Coil No“O7 el ee 14ns 
COU NOt. sus sal eae 157s 
COU NOnos sani, 3. «kee eee 2ins+7- 
COMING See: cc st ee 22ns+7 


These are the angles to be used in adding the m. m. f. 
waves of the individual coils to obtain the quantity 7 
used in Appendix B. - 

While the determination of the magnitude of any 
harmonic component in the final m. m. f. wave is 
rather tedious, the test for the existence of any harmonic 
is quite simple. It is shown in Appendix B that if 


iw) 
no 


Table I shows the magnitude of the sub-synchronous 
harmonics in the m. m. f. waves of a number of typical 
fractional slot machines. All of these windings fulfill 
the conditions necessary to obtain balanced terminal 
voltages. The value of each harmonic is expressed in 
per cent of the synchronous component. 


TABLE I 
No. No. slots per Per cent Per cent 
poles pole per phase harmonics total harmonics 
10 4— 2/5 3.6 3.61 
10. 4— 4/5 5.2 5.21 
22 1+ 7/11 15.9 4.21 4.45 7.37 
24 3- 3/8 6.6 3.43; 3.26 2 
26 2-10/13 14.4 2.1, Vtg 2.25 
2.411 
44 2— 1/22 28.8 3.32 4.14 2.68 
5.810 2.014 9.516 
1.520 
48 2- 1/4 11.0 11.012 
72 1- 3/4 14.3 14.318 


This table shows the value of the sub-synchronous harmonics in per cent 
of the synchronous m.m.f. The subscripts indicate the order of the 
harmonic. All machines listed are three-phase. Harmonics of orders 
higher than that of the synchronous component but not multiples of it 
are not shown, although they may exist and may be, in some cases, as 
important as those that are sub-synchronous. 


EFFECT OF SUB-SYNCHRONOUS HARMONICS ON 
PERFORMANCE 


When the existence of m. m. f. waves of low har- 
monic order has been established, there arises the 
question of their possible effects on performance. The 
equations in Appendix B show that these waves, 
like the usual higher harmonics, have speeds propor- 
tional to =. They set up corresponding flux waves, 
assuming constant permeance of the gap, which induce 
voltages of line frequency in the armature conductors. 
Thus they add to the reactance of the machine. Their 
speed relative to the rotor (of a synchronous machine) 
is such as to develop in the rotor windings voltages of 
frequency f, where 

2n 


In a machine having a damper winding there will be 
secondary currents of this frequency which will react 
on the stator and reduce the value of the corresponding 
flux wave. The possible sources of loss, then, are 
I?r loss in the damper winding, if the machine has 
one, and iron loss in both the stator and the rotor. 
Losses. It seems probable that the presence of sub- 
synchronous harmonics in the m. m. f. wave may cause 
appreciable rotor loss, particularly in machines having 
damper windings. It is important to note that the 
frequency of the induced rotor currents, for any sub- 
synchronous harmonic, is between zero and 200 per 
cent of the line frequency, as shown by the expression 


+1) 


nS (—p 
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The damper winding loss of single-phase machines is 
‘caused by rotor currents of 200 per cent frequency and 
there are plenty of data to show that this loss may be 
an important factor in the efficiency. It is true that 
the magnitude of the non-synchronous component of 
m. m. f. in a single-phase machine is equal to the syn- 
chronous component and therefore is greater than in any 


Fig. 6 
A—STAR-CONNECTED WINDING 
B—INTERCONNECTED STAR WINDING 


of the polyphase machines under consideration. But 
with a total of, say, 20 per cent harmonic m. m. f., 
which may easily exist, causing rotor currents of various 
frequencies between zero and 200 per cent, it is reason- 
able to believe the losses may be appreciable. It 
is interesting to note in passing that the space har- 
monics of integral slot three-phase windings, those of 
5th, 7th, 11th, 18th, etc., harmonic order compared 
to the synchronous component, cause rotor currents 
of six times normal frequency or multiples thereof and 


160 
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Fig. 7—Macuine Equippep With Damper WINDING 


Curve A, loss with winding connected to produce sub-synchronous 
harmonics. 
Curve B, loss with normal windings. 


thus operate on relatively high impedance. circuits and 
produce negligible loss. 

In order to obtain test data bearing on the question of 
losses, a normal three-phase machine with an integral 
number of slots was reconnected according to the 
diagram in Fig. 6. This type of connection, which 
has had some practical use, is usually called an inter- 
connected star. It gives a simple means of changing 
a star-connected machine so as to have 86.6 per cent of 
the effective turns. In making this connection, 
however, the armature m. m. f. is unbalanced in such a 
way that sub-synchronous harmonics are set up. 
Table II gives the values of the various components. 
It will be seen that both the fundamental and the 
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third harmonic have positive and negative waves. 
These arise because the space positions of the phases are 
no longer symmetrical, whereas the phase groups of 
fractional slot windings are always equally spaced. For 
our purpose, however, it is not necessary that a given 
harmonic have only one direction of travel. 

Curve A in Fig. 7 gives the total load loss® of this 
machine with the interconnected star winding. Curve B 
gives the load loss with the winding arranged in star 
connection but with 120-deg. grouping so as to obtain 
the same synchronous m. m. f. per ampere as with the 
interconnected winding. The 120-deg. grouping gives 
an m.m.f. wave, free from sub-synchronous com- 
ponents, just as in the usual 60-deg. winding. The 


TABLE II 
No. No. slots per Per cent Per cent 
Poles pole per phase harmonics total harmonics 
8 4 65.9 7.7+1 5.6-1 


41.6+3 11.0-2 


Harmonics present with interconnected star winding. Values are given 
in per cent of the synchronous m.m.f. Positive and negative waves of 
the same harmonic order are present, i 


curves give a direct measure of the increased loss due to 
the presence of harmonics of lower order. At rated 
current the load loss increased to 3.6 times its normal 
value.6 The sum of the four components given in 
Table II is 65.9 per cent which is more than double 
that of any of the machines listed in Table I. It is, of 
course, an exceptionally flagrant case of unbalanced 
m.m.f. but it indicates that machines with lower 
values of harmonics may be worthy of study. 

An attempt was made to simulate the conditions 
in the rotor due to these harmonics by applying various 
frequencies to the stator winding, with the normal star 
connection, and with the rotor locked. In this way 
currents of any desired frequency may be set up in the 
rotor bars and the loss in the rotor may be determined. 
It is realized that the distribution of current in the 
rotor is affected by the wavelength of the flux wave 
which induces the current, so that even though the 
frequency is the same, the loss may be slightly different. 
The test results, which were not particularly accurate, 
showed that about 70 per cent of the increased load loss 
could be accounted for as loss in the rotor. 

A similar test was made on another machine giving 
the results shown in Fig. 8. In this case the load 
loss at rated current increased many times due to the 
fact that the normal load loss was almost negligible. 
While this was a much smaller machine than was used 
in the preceding test, the number of poles and number 
of slots were the same and the per cent of harmonic 
m. m. fs. given in Table IT holds for this case also. 


5. The load loss is the difference between the measured short- 
circuit loss and the armature J? RF loss. 

6. In an unpublished report written by Mr. M. W. Smith 
during 1921, the existence of high load loss in machines with 
interconnected star windings was noted and was explained by 
‘means of a graphical plot of the m. m. f. wave. 
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Load loss tests made on machines such as those listed 
in Table I have not given convincing data concerning 
the additional losses due to harmonics in the m. m. f. 
This has been due partly to the fact that most of the 
machines with high percentages of harmonics have 
been in the low speed class where the total load loss is 
small and difficult to measure with accuracy. A com- 
parison of losses of similar machines, one with and 
one without harmonics, is not sufficient since a change 
in number of slots is always involved. With the 
present knowledge of load losses it is usually impossible 
to take into account these changes in magnetic pro- 
portions and thereby segregate particular losses. The 
data given in this paper are offered simply as evidence 
that there is a possibility of additional losses. due 
to m.m.f. harmonics when irregular windings are 
used. Further study is needed to determine how 
important these losses are. 

Reactance Voltage. The method of finding the reac- 
tance voltage due to any particular harmonic is shown 
in Appendix B for the case in which there is no opposing 
rotor current. The equations show that the voltages 
due to the various harmonics are not in phase with one 
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Fig. 8—MacuHine Eaurerep With Damper WINDING 


Curve A, loss with winding connected to produce subsynchronous 
harmonics. 
Curve B, loss with normal windings. 


another. The total reactance voltage due to m. m. f. 
harmonics may be found by adding together, in the 
proper phase relation, the various component voltages. 


What may be said of the magnitude of the reactance 
voltage calculated in this manner? At first glance it 
would appear that fairly large values are to be expected 
considering the amplitude of the non-synchronous 
flux waves. However, when the actual interlinkages 
are worked out the result is found to be quite low. In 
the machines that have been examined up to the 
present time, all of them salient-pole synchronous 
machines, the total reactance voltage due to m. m. f. 
harmonics has been less than one per cent of rated 
voltage.- It appears, therefore, that this part of the 
reactance is of no great importance. The whole 
subject of reactance, particularly that of fractional slot 
machines, is being investigated by other engineers and 
it is possible that, eventually, the factors treated here 
will assume more importance than appears likely at 
present. 
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Vibration. Severe vibration of the stator of a small 
machine having a fractional slot winding was largely 
responsible for the present investigation of m.m. f. 
forms. This particular machine had a fundamental 
wave of about four per cent of the synchronous com- 
ponent. This wave might be replaced by an equiva- 
lent two-pole rotor revolving at 3600 rev. per min. 
(for 60-cycle supply). Thus there were variations in 
magnetic attraction, tending to distort the stator at its 
weakest section, which occurred 120 times a second. 
Measurement by means of a torsiograph showed vibra- 
tions of exactly this frequency. Further tests showed 
that the natural frequency of vibration of the stator 
was almost identical with the forced vibration. A 
minor change in construction was sufficient to remove 
the natural frequency from the danger zone and stop 
the vibration. Such a coincidence of natural and 
forced frequency is probably rare but the experience 
indicates another of the possible effects of lower order 
harmonics. 
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Appendix A 


M. M. F. oF A SINGLE COIL 


Let the coil shown in Fig. 3 be excited with unit 
current. Assume that the air-gap is uniform and that 
the iron is unsaturated. The flux set up by this coil 
must pass across the gap in one direction over the space 
between zero and 6 and return between 6 and 27. 
We can then draw a rectangular wave, representing 
the density, in which the areas under the two half-waves 
are equal. With a uniform gap this curve may be used 
to represent m. m.f.also. Let the total m. m. f. of the 
coil be unity. Then if the positive ordinate of the wave 


is h, the negative ordinate will be (h— 1). The wave 
may be expressed as 
a=B8 a=27 
f@=[n] 4+[n-1] (l) 
a =0 a= 


The value of the sine component of any harmonic of a 
periodic function is known to be 
2Qr 


a, == Ji@ sin (na) da 
or, in this case, 
{ 8 1 2a 
a, = J bsinmadat 7 fh 1sin wa) da 


(2) 
Integrating, 


(3) 


1 
q,= ana 7 00878) 
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Similarly, the cosine component is found to be ~ 


a, = > sin n 8 (4) 
The resultant value of the nth harmonic is 

a, = VJ a,” Si a,” 
or, 

i : ‘(1 — cos n 6)? + (sin n B)? 

A nw 
Solving, 
0.45 ———_— 
a, = —~ V1— cosnB (5) 


The zero point of the resultant wave is displaced from 
the origin by the angle, 


Oe 


6, = tan! 
sin n B 
1— cosnB 


6, = tan— (6) 
Appendix B 
M. M. F. AND REACTANCE VOLTAGE OF FRACTIONAL- 
SLOT, THREE-PHASE WINDINGS 


Let the coi! shown in Fig. 3 be excited with a current 
equal to 1/2 sin wt. The maximum ordinate of the 
nth harmonic wave will be, from Equation (5), 


0.45 /2 


- ./1—cosnBsin wt 
At any point in space the ordinate of the wave will be 


0.636 
n 


i= V/1—cosnBsin wtsinn(a— 6,) (7) 
since the zero point of the wave is displaced from the 
origin by the angle 6,. 

For any other coil in the same phase the nth harmonic 
wave is expressed by 


0.636 
n 


Qa.= /1—cosnBsin wtsin n(a— O,— d2) (8) 


where ¢2 is the angle between that coil and the origin. 


To find the combined nth harmonic wave due to 
the entire phase it is necessary to add the single coil 
waves in proper angular relationship. These individual 
coil waves are all equal in magnitude but are spaced in 
irregular fashion. To find the resultant wave it is 
convenient to consider the waves as vectors of equal 
length separated from the zero vector by various angles 
corresponding to the positions of the coils with respect 
to the reference coil. It is necessary to consider only 
the coils in one repeatable group instead of the whole 
phase, as will be shown later. The actual angles must ~ 


i ‘obtained from > the windine chart. “These vectors 
. are then added and the resultant is determined both in 
magnitude and position. If M is taken as the ratio 
_of the length of this resultant vector to the length of a 
single vector and ny is the angle that the resu'tant 
makes with the zero vector, the equation for the 
m. m. f. of a repeatable group is 


: 0.686 = ——___—_ 
a, = eV Lats mB sin ¢ wtsin tas 6,—v) (9) 
The quantities M and n y must be determined in each 
case by performing the vector addition. This is the 
laborious part of working out the m.m.f. wave for 
any particular contains 
» 


harmonic. Each phase — 


ae i. 
Z et repeatable groups. The angle between the be- 


Pe ' 20 
Sea Dee. of these groups is e P —. Ify, which is equal 


to the muiiber of poles per group, is an even number, 


He oe between the nth harmonic waves of adjacent 


P 


- groups is also - 


Beoverer,. since y may be odd, the waves of adjacent 
mele oe may be eet due to the fact 


This may Ne reba into eae by rate 
tk angular space between the nth harmonic waves of 
adjacent repeatable groups as 


gan 
pl Tey 
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‘ie zero. 


JE 
ae 


Thus wh 
us when Ply 


is an integer, the resultant — 


wave for the whole phase becomes 


0.636 M P 


Api = a /1—cos n B sin w t sin n(a—6,—W) 


(11) 
E P 
n+ ao 


And, wh 
nd, when Ply 


' is not an integer, the nth 


harmonic is not present in the m. m. f. wave. 

The next step is to combine the wave set up by the 
first phase with the corresponding waves of the other 
phases. In a  fractional-slot, three-phase winding 
the beginning of the second phase is at an angle 


vam from the eee of the first phase, as can be 
seen from the winding chart. The beginning of phase’ 
2 is understood to be the point from which the subse- 
quent pole groupings for that phase follow the same 
sequence as in the first phase when starting from the 
original reference coil. 

The time phase of the current in phase 2 may be 


; 7 2 1 * . : 
expressed by ( wt— a since, as the winding» 


chart shows, there are y pole phase groups between the 
starting points. 

The equation for the nth harmonic wave of ee Zi 
is, then, 


0.636 PP. 27ry 
eae eta /1-—cosn@sin (or 6 
“rH ) 
sinn(a— 0,-¥-—g p (12) 


and similarly, for phase 3, 


0.686 MP = ——__—. 
<< vi- = COS reveal 


Ops = 
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Then, substituting C and D in Equations (11), (12)and of 8, the last term equals zero and the expression 


(13) and expanding, 


_ Ip = ~5 [cos (wt— nD) — cos (wit + nD) | (14) 
o: Qry 2Qryn 
on = 3 [cos(wt- “Gh nD + Fp) 
( 27ry D arun) | P 
Py 008 | Ot ase (15) 
C Any 4mryn 
ty = 5 [eos (ot “Ge D+ Gp) 
4nry aru") | 
— eos ( wt — 6 +nD— 3 Pp (16) 


The sum of the waves of the three phases will give 
the final resultant wave for the whole armature. 
Adding @p1, @p2 and dp3, 


C 
Ties = 5 [ cos (wt nD) 


( 27y D =ryn \ 
= €OS (Git gas as pu 

Amy ea Blea) 
+ 0s ( wt — 6 —nD+ 3 Pp 

C 

——5- | cos (wt +0 D 

27y =r) 
+ cos ( wt- 6 At erg he 

( Amy D =7un.) 
++ cos | @i— 6 ~+- 0 ae pow (17) 
It will be observed that if 
ot Se BO 
me Cisine Cae 


where K , is any integer, including zero, Equation (17) 
becomes 


C 
An =— 5 [8cos(wti—nD)] 


= [cos (wt + wD) + cos (wt + nD— a 
+ cos( wt-+nD- it )] (18) 


Since y is always an integer but is never a multiple 


becomes 
3 
Gn = 5 Cos (wi— nD) (19) 
Similarly, when 
De AB 
Pea ae BR 
it follows that 
3C 
a, = ~_ cos (wt + nD) (20) 
Suppose that neither of the foregoing assumptions 
is true. That is ( aa eM + i) is not equal to an 
: 6 ~ 3P ? 


integer. It has been shown that in order for the nth 
harmonic to exist in the m. m. f. wave of a single phase, 


N + <r 
MG must equal K, 
That is, 
AP Ved 
Nas fe ian. 


Substituting this value of n in the expression 


2 SU arene 
6 oa 


K,- K 
= Z when the plus sign is used and one 


we obtain 


when the minus sign is used. When these values, 
neither of which is an integer, are substituted in Equa- 
tion (17), both terms become zero. 


The criteria for the existence of the nth harmonic 
in the final wave are, then, 


first, 
ie 
N = "He od 
ape oF must equal K,, (21) 
and second, 
(e ane + ae ) mist equal K,, 
which may be written ° 
P+2 
ae must equal K, (22) 


Oe 9 


where K, and K, are integers, including zero. 


eR, 


_ When the negative sign is used, the equation for the 
m. m. f. is 


3 C : 
—5~ cos (wt + nD) 


spies Be ci (20) 
y = iy : i 

~. When the positive sign is used, 

oe oe 

- Me a, = 9 cos (wt— nD) (19) 
4 Ee ieaiating the values of C and D, the equations 
become 

PU OBR EM sb ir. 

, a= can; pe a OS n B cos(wt+n a—n 0,—n yp) 
i Pata Me Ae tN 4423) 
— and 

é 0.95 M P 


An = as n B cos(wt—-natn 6,+n y) 
es | (24) 
ie These expressions represent waves of constant magni- 

_ tude which glide around the armature at speeds equal 
one wavelength per cycle of current. Equation (23) 
, wave traveling 1 in one direction while (24) is a wave 


ifitras made equal to —5—, 


(20) Bence the m. m. f. api see a 


: bGuP ue = fhe 
1 rotation. When the positive 


es opposite to the direction 
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B 
6,=a,/pN fcos[wttna-—nd,—nyl\da (26) 


where N is a constant equal to the surface of the arma- 
ture divided by 2 7. 


Integrating, 
a," 
>, = p N [sin (wi + nB—n6,— ny) 
—sin(wt—n6,— ny) } wi(27) 
The voltage induced in the coil is 
=-— 10° pate: 28 
_ Differentiating, 
an PN w : 
(es. = pio» [eos (wt+tnB— n 8, — np) 
—cos(wt—n0,— ny) ] (29) 


which reduces to 


2an,'pNw , nB , (mB Ps ¥ ) 
é,= n 108 sin} <in( 2 +wt-—n6,-n y-T 


(30) 


The voltage per phase is found by adding vectorially 
the voltages of the individual coils. But the time angle 
between the voltages of any two coils is the same as the 
space angle between theirm.m. f. waves. We can make 
use of the previous vector addition, therefore, and write 
the expression for the voltage per phase: 


e, MP ; ee 
E, = a ee ; (31) 


which is a voltage wave displaced from the voltage of 
the reference coil by the angle n y. Thus the complete 


expression for the phase voltage is 


a 26, DN oM'P we 
Salih ny 108 ee eS 


re 
sin (4 - + Sie tacbe --any—n) 
Substituting the value of ay’, i 


x “>: . 
Ay ee m4 ri 
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from Equation (32), the expression forreactance voltage 
due to the nth harmonic as 


. nB 
(a,’ p) N, M, sin “5 


NM. sin 022 
2, 


( nB 
sin (5 


where N, and M, correspond to the synchronous 
harmonic. 

Equation (34) gives the reactance voltage per phase 
due to the flux set up by any one harmonic in the arma- 
turem.m.f. It will be seen that the phase position of 
this voltage varies with the order of the harmonic. 
To find the total reactance voltage due to m.m.f. 
harmonics it is necessary to solve for each component 
voltage and then add all components in proper angular 
relation. 


%E, = 


+ wt—,—2ny- 7) (34) 


LIST OF SYMBOLS 


a = distance along the armature in radian measure 
a = ordinate of m. m. f. wave 
a’ = maximum ordinate of resultant m. m. f. wave 
8 = coil throw in radians 
B = flux density 
0636.0 pe 
Oe ey ./1— cosnsB 
D = (a-— 60,— Ww) 
e = reactance voltage of single coil 
E = reactance voltage of one phase 
f = frequency 
kK = an integer 
M = ratio of resultant vector to single vector 
m = order of harmonic 
N = constant depending on machine dimensions 
p = permeance 
P = number of poles 
S = slot pitch in angular measure 
t = time in seconds 
we Sete 
y = denominator of fraction equal to slots per pole 
@ = displacement of wave from the origin 
@ = angular position of any coil 
y = angle between resultant vector and zero vector 


Discussion 


P. L. Alger: This paper raises questions whose discussion 
might be earried to great lengths, since the ramifications of the 
effects of harmonics on various characteristics of the motor are 
very extensive. I will confine myself, however, to making two 
comments on this paper and then giving a few things from my 
own experience. 

In the first place, Mr. Graham develops a formula for the 
magnitude of any particular harmonic, which contains the 
coefficient 1/1 —cosn B, That, to my mind, is very hard to 
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visualize, and it is much better to replace it by the exactly 


; P i 1183 Phe A 
equivalent expression +/2 sin ——. When this is done, the 


2 
magnitude of each harmonic is seen to be proportional to the 
pitch factor for that particular harmonic. As the pitch factor 
is a very familiar thing to all designers, this expression tells the 
relative magnitudes of different harmonies almost by inspection. 

In the second place, it appears obvious to me from physical 
considerations that with a perfectly balanced winding, every 
phase being like every other phase, the other phases can only 
introduce purely reactive voltages in the first phase, similar to 
the voltages induced by that phase in itself. That is, if you have 
a perfectly balanced arrangement, the currents in each phase 
being displaced in time by the same angle as they are in space 
position, there cannot be produced any two harmonic waves of 
the same order but opposite directions of rotation. So the nth 
pulsating harmonic made by phase 1 alone will either be con- 
verted into a revolving field of amplitude 3/2, due to the three 
phases, or else will be cancelled out altogether. For that 
reason, it is clear that Graham’s equations showing a phase 
difference between the various harmonic voltages in a single 
phase must be wrong. There is no phase difference because all 
of them are purely reactive voltages. 


‘ Once we have admitted the existence of these harmonics and 
shown they are present and undesirable, the really interesting 
thing is how to avoid them. That Mr. Graham did not touch 
upon at all. 

By rearranging the windings in various groupings, a great 
many effects can be produced. There are a number of arrange- 
ments possible for any particular winding, all of which give 
balanced phise voltages, but which have different characteristics. 
Systems of distribution can be worked out to give minimum 
vibrat'on, minimum reactance or minimum load losses, or to 
meet other conditions, and some of those other arrangements 
have distribution factors so little different from the one that we 
ordinarily use, that they are more desirable than the ordinary 
arrangement. 

An interesting case illustrating these possibilities is that 
of a 1000-h. p. induction motor, with 14 poles and 4 2/7 slots 
per pole per phase, which I had the opportunity of observing in 
1923. When the motor was tested the first time, it developed a 
very severe load vibration, similar to that Mr. Graham observed 
on his motor. We determined the vibration to be of twice line 
frequency, and due to the 10-pole field produced by the irreg- 
ular winding arrangement. By reconnecting the winding to 
the arrangement giving a minimum 10-pole field, the trouble 
was remedied without any mechanical change. In general, 
unbalanced magnetic pull occurs whenever two fields of nearly 
the same numbers of poles exist together, and so the way to 
avoid vibration is to arrange the winding to minimize that 
particular harmonic whose number of poles is nearest the 
fundamental. 

The study of the best winding arrangement, taking into 
account all the factors, is very fascinating, but it is quite difficult 
to make a complete analysis of the problem. I have been 
working on this matter for some time, and I hope ultimately to 
be able to say for any given number of fractional slots per pole 
per phase what arrangement gives the best combined charae- 
teristics, taking into account noise, fundamental distribution 
factor, reactance and losses. 

C. A. Nickle: I agree with Mr. Alger that in a rotor with 
uniform permeance, reactive voltages other than 90 deg. out 
of phase with the currents cannot be obtained. When such 
voltages exist, we must have reluctance torques in the machine, 
we must have consumption of power, and we cannot have 
reluctance torques in a uniform-permeance machine. 

The author has made calculations of the leakage reactance 
introduced by sub-harmonies and he gets a value of approxi- 
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mately 1 per cent. Of course, if we add reactance voltages 
vectorially, we shall get a much smaller voltage than if we add 
them arithmetically. If all these reactance voltages were 
added in time phase, the total reactance voltage might be 
considerably greater, and I think might be worth investigating. 

W. V. Lyon: Mr. Graham has applied the principles of 
harmonic analysis to an interesting and not uncommon problem, 
the most important aspects of which I believe are the extra 
losses and vibration which may occur when these irregular 
windings are employed. He has clearly shown how the problem 
may be attacked. ; 

In the spring of 1926, apparently at about the time when 
Mr. Graham was preparing this paper, I analyzed the same 
problem with a class of graduate engineers at the General 
Electric Works at Lynn. Curiously enough, the illustrative 
problem that we worked through was the same that Mr. Graham 
has chosen, viz., one in which there are 634 slots per pole. Also 
the winding arrangement was the same in both cases. The 
only difference was that ours was a stator having 54 slots and 
wound for 8 poles. We found no particular difficulty in obtaining 
a resultant nth harmonic reduction factor for this winding 
which was a combination of the ordinary pitch and breadth 
factors. Wedid not, however, determine the criteria for the 
existance of the nth harmonie nor for its direction of rotation. 

One point that Mr. Graham has made is well worth emphasiz- 
ing. When a uniform air-gap is acted upon by a magnetizing 
winding there will in general be produced component sinusoidal 
flux distributions which have two poles, four poles, six poles, 
eight poles, ete. By properly arranging the winding, certain of 
these distributions can be completely or partially eliminated. 
If, for example, a symmetrical three-phase winding having an 
integral number of slots per pole per phase and wound for 4 
poles is used, there will be no components except the 4-polar, 
20-polar, 28-polar, 44-polar, 52-polar, ete. Again in the 20- 
pole winding that Mr. Graham cites there will be 10-polar, 20- 
polar, 30-polar, 40-polar, 50-polar, 70-polar, ete., distributions. 

I should like to add a little to what Mr. Graham has said about 
vibration. If the stator and rotor were perfectly rigid, the 
internal stresses between them due to the magnetic field could 
cause no vibration. Actually, however, both the stator and 
rotor have a certain amount of flexibility and thus these internal 
stresses may produce serious vibration. There are two distinct 
types of internal stress. One is due to the action of a single 
sinusoidal flux distribution and the other is due to the joint of 
two sinusoidal distributions of different wavelengths. If there 
is a single sinusoidal component of flux in the gap, the rotor will 
be acted upon by balanced radial forces which can cause no 
vibration in the rotor if its laminations are rigidly connected to 
the shaft. On the other hand the rotation of the flux distribu- 
tion will produce a harmonic variation in the magnetic force be- 
tween the stator and rotor in any fixed radial direction of such a 
frequency that it will go through one cycle while the magnetic 
field is moving one pole pitch. If the stator frame is flexible in 
a radial direction, this harmonically varying force may set up 
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serious vibration. 
cites. 

The other cause of vibration may, I believe, be equally 
important. If there are in the gap two component distributions 
of different wavelengths the radial forces acting on the rotor 
may be unbalanced. Two polar distributions that differ by a 
single pair of poles will produce this effect. This unbalanced 
force on the rotor may be either constant or variable. If the 
distributions are moving properly with respect to each other 
the unbalanced force acting on the rotor will vary harmonically, 
and serious vibrations may result. 

Quentin Graham: Mr. Alger has suggested the substi- 


This is apparently the case that Mr. Graham 


tution of V2 sin for the expression ¥1— cos which 
I have used. I agree that this change would aid in visualizing 
the magnitude of the harmonics. 

Mr. Alger and Mr. Nickle have both pointed out the error 
contained in the last paragraph of Appendix B and also in the 
body of the paper where it is stated that the reactance voltages 
of the various harmonics are not in phase. I am giving below a 
number of corrections in the mathematics, changing the final 
equation on which this false conclusion was based. I am 
indebted to Mr. Nickle for having pointed out the particular 
points which were in error. The corrections are as follows: 

Equation (6) should read 


if lenin se 
1 —cosnB 
which can be simplified to 
nB T 
6 ——— 
REO TS 2 


Using this value for 7 0, Equation (30) may be simplified so 


A 5 ; T 
that the quantity in the parenthesis becomes (o: —nyp — a) 
The statement following Equation (31) should give the 
displacement angle as — nw instead of ny. 
With this correction the quantity in the parenthesis in equa- 


T , 
tions (32), (33) and (34) will be (os _ z), It is clear then 


that the final paragraph, following Equation (34), is in error 
and that the reactance voltage components of the various 
harmonies must be in phase. 

I have experimented to some extent with the rearrangement 
of windings, as Mr. Alger suggests, for the purpose of reducing 
some particular harmonic. This is usually accomplished at the 
expense of increasing some other harmonic but, as he says, the 
total result may be beneficial. 

Mr. Lyon’s discussion of the vibration problem is very inter- 
esting and his conclusions appear to agree with Mr. Alger’s 
experience. 


Transverse Reaction in Synchronous Machines 
BY J. F. H. DOUGLAS: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis—The confusion existing at present in the theory of 
synchronous machines is shown to be due to insufficient experi- 


mental evidence of the behavior of this type of machine under trans- ° 


verse magnetizing (cross magnetizing) conditions. A method of 
testing which yields the needed data is described. The results of 
these tests on a particular machine are given and analyzed. It 
is proved, for the machine tested, that the effect of transverse reaction 


INTRODUCTION 


HE subject of the performance of synchronous 

machines seems to be of perennial interest. Many 

theories have been proposed with their appropriate 
methods of computation. Nearly every text-book is a 
monument to the confusion of this subject, a confusion 
resulting from an insufficiency of facts. It is interesting 
to note how theory has become more sound as experi- 
mental facts have become more extensive. 

When the open and the short-circuit tests were the 
usual compromise tests, we had the e. m. f. and the 
m. m. f. methods which were based upon them, with 
the Torda-Heyman method as a compromise. When 
the shape of the full-load zero power-factor saturation 
curve became known, the improved Kapp diagram 
_ and the Potier diagram were developed. A number of 
discrepancies between observed and computed results, 
together with theoretical studies of the variation of 
air-gap permeance, have led to various proposals for 
the perfection of the theory of this machine. In the 
judgement of the writer, the best method derived to 
date is that of Andre Blondel’, and the best exposition 
of this method that of Professor V. Karapetoff*. As 
expounded, it is chiefly a design method. Although it is 
possible to apply it to experimental data, the directions 
are not clear enough to enable it to be easily applied 
for this purpose. Some recent refinements in this 
method have been made by Karapetoff, and Doherty 
and Nickle‘. 

The elimination of guarantees of regulation at other 
than zero power factor, has led to the attitude that 
present methods are good enough for practical purposes. 
There has been a gradually increasing number of facts, 
however, that indicates that further improvements are 
necessary. Hunting frequencies and pull-out torques 
some thirty per cent in excess of predicted values, 
for example, indicate considerable error in customary 
theory. The Blondel theory does give better results 
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can be most accurately estimated by the use of a magnetomotive 
force diagram.. Experimental constants useful in design are found. 
A theory of the operation of synchronous machines is proposed, 
and a diagram for finding the performance of a synchronous machine 
from experimental tests is given; which, it is hoped, will be more 


accurate than present methods. 
* * * * * 


in these cases. The phenomena of pull-in torque in mo- 
tors and instability of generators (pole slipping) are 
entirely unpredictable except with some form of two- 
reaction theory such as that proposed by Blondel. 

Experimental data for machines operating under 
demagnetizing conditions are easily obtainable; the 
methods for securing them and the general character 
of the results secured are well known, and a theory 
able to account for the results has been developed which 
is adequate also as a basis of computation. A very 
different situation holds for the effects in a synchronous 
machine under transverse (cross magnetizing) con- 
ditions. Enough facts are available, indeed, to show 
that magnetic conditions are then radically different. 
A plausible theory has been developed which is appli- 
cable to design with some measure of success. How- 
ever, the writer is unaware of any systematic experi- 
mental data which will show what the effect of 
transverse armature reaction in a synchronous gs 
is in reality. 

The conditions for such an experimental study may be 
stated very simply. In the first place, the load placed 
upon the machine should be wholly transverse in effect; 
that is, the armature currents must attain their maxi- 
mum value when opposite a pole center. This con- 
dition must exist in order that the effects observed 
shall be due to one cause only, and not complicated 
by direct magnetization. This carries as a corollary, 
that the experimental method must have a flexible 
power factor control; that is, a quick and accurate 
adjustment of the phase angle of current is needed. 
In the second place, for an experimental study of trans 
verse reaction, we must be able to measure the terminal 
voltage of the machine not only in magnitude, but in 
phase position with reference to the pole axis. In 
other words, the components of the terminal voltage 
with reference to the pole axis must be known. Lack- 
ing this information, unwarranted assumptions as to the 
phase angle of the reactance drop would have to be 
made. . 

AN EXPERIMENTAL METHOD FOR STUDYING TRANS- 
VERSE REACTION 

The basic idea on which the following experimental 
method rests is to measure not the voltages and cur- 
rents of the machine tested but their components with 
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reference to the pole axis—that is, with reference to the 
no-load voltage of the machine. The second important 
idea in these experiments is the use of a wattmeter as a 
device for the measurement of components of voltage 
and of current. 

The machine tested was a 15-kv-a., 6-pole, 60-cycle, 
synchronous machine rated at 190 volts with its two- 
phase connection, one of a set of two machines made 
by the Westinghouse company, for educational insti- 
tutions. A description of the design details of this 
machine is in the A. I. E. E. JOURNAL’. The diagram 
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vi connections used is shown in Fig. 1. Machine A 
’ wus the one tested for its performance, and it was loaded 
as a motor, by the d-c. generator belted to it. The 
Joad on the motor was regulated by the generator 
field rheostat. The d-c. generator returned its surplus 
power to the laboratory d-c. line, so that on occasion 
the set could be run from the d-c. machine as a motor. 
The current for the synchronous motor A was supplied 
from the mains of the Milwaukee Electric Co. with 
60-cycle current. This current was supplied through 
a Scott connection and an induction regulator. 
voltage supplied could be regulated for any value from 
100 to 800 volts. By varying the impressed voltage, 
the motor could be made to take current at any phase 
angle desired. ; 

The voltage of machine A was measured by watt- 
meter (2) excited with five amperes from machine B. 
Thus the reading of the wattmeter divided by five 
gave the component of voltage in phase with the exci- 
tation. The current in machine A was measured by 
wattmeter (1) excited with 100 volts from machine 
B. Thus the reading of this wattmeter divided by 100 
_ gave the component of current in phase with the exci- 
tation. Since machine B was loaded on a Cutler- 
Hammer load rheostat, made of Advance wire wound 
on flat spools, it was assumed that the excitation of 
both wattmeters were in the same phase. 

Machine B was connected asa two-phase machine, and 
a double throw switch S2 and a polyphase board P2 


5. A.J. E.E. Journar, May 1925, page 543. - 
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were provided. In this way the excitation of the watt- 
meters could be transferred to either phase of machine B. 
The components of current and voltage in machine A 
were measured, therefore, in two perpendicular phase 
positions. The double throw switch S1 and the poly- 
phase board P1 enabled measurements to be taken 
on both phases of machine A. By adjusting the hand- 
wheel of machine B, the axes on which the components 
of current and voltage were read could be brought into 
any position. The hand-wheel was actually adjusted 
so that these axes were the same as the voltages of 
machine A at no load. Thus the wattmeters gave 
directly the direct and the transverse component of 
both current and voltage supplied to machine A. 

A number of runs was made, each for a definite field 
current in machine A. In all the runs the induction 
regulator was adjusted so that the current supplied 
machine A was wholly transverse in character; that is, 
wattmeter (1) excited with phase (1) of A and phase 
(2) of B or vice versa read zero. In each run the load 
was varied from zero to full load. At each load the 
excitations were checked and all the wattmeter readings 
taken. The range of field currents used was from 
3.25 to 23 amperes, giving saturations of from 100-300 
no-load volts. 

The data for the two phases were averaged to elimi- 
nate small unbalances. The polarities of all the watt- 
meter combinations were established definitely. The 
data were corrected for systematic error, including J R 
drop. The data were corrected for other constant 
errors such as residual demagnetizing currents. The 
readings of transverse and direct voltage were plotted 
against transverse current and smooth curves drawn, 
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Fig. 2—TRANSVERSE AND DirEcT VOLTAGE WITH TRANSVERSE 
ARMATURE REACTION 


eliminating small observational errors. The data 
are recorded in graphical form in Fig. 2, and 
represent the results after correction for the above 
mentioned errors. The errors were small, and the un+ 


-eorrected data gave approximately the same set of 


curves. 
DISCUSSION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


Fig. 2 shows the transverse voltage induced in 
the machine, under various amounts of transverse 
mganetizing current, plotted against the direct voltage 
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induced. The lines sloping downward and to the right 
are loci for constant values of the transverse current 
(J,) of 50, 40, 30, 20 and 10 amperes. The nearly 
vertical lines are for constant field currents. The 
direct voltage is designated by the symbol E,, meaning 
the voltage induced by the net magnetomotive force 
along the polar axis. 

The corresponding loci were calculated from the 
Blondel theory, using the following data. A demag- 
netizing reaction equivalent to 7.0 amperes of field 
current for 40 amperes of demagnetizing armature 
current, an armature reactance of 0.5 ohm, and a slope 
of the saturation curve of 31 volts per ampere of field 
current agree with experimental data in Fig. 5. It 
was assumed that the transverse reaction was 40 per 
cent of the direct, and that the armature reactance was a 
constant. The loci of E;, for constant transverse 
magnetizing armature current of 40, 30, 20 and 10 
amperes, were lines parallel to the #,, axis and passing 
through the points A, B, C, and D in Fig. 2. The 
loci of EH, for constant field current were straight lines 
perpendicular to the axis #7, and passing through the 
points P, Q, R, S, T, U, V, W, and X. Even with 
other assumptions as to the constants, the loci would be 
a system of lines parallel and perpendicular to the axis 
E,. The discrepancy in Fig. 2 between the observed 
and computed loci is disappointing and does not give 
promise of any practical method of predicting the 
effects of transverse reaction from an e. m. f. diagram. 

If we analyze Fig.. 2 we see several important 
results. In the first place the transverse voltage for a 
constant field current is proportional to the transverse 
armature current. Their constant ratio may be de- 
noted by the symbol X,; and may be appropriately 
called the “transverse synchronous reactance,’’ since 
it includes the effects of both transverse reactance and 
transverse reaction. 

In the second place, for a constant armature current 
the tranverse voltage E, decreases as the saturation 
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increases. The transverse synchronous reactance is 
not a constant for different saturations, therefore, but 
decreases from a value of 3.0 ohms with 3.25 amperes 
of field current to a value of 1.2 ohms with 23 amperes 
of field current. The explanation of this phenomenon 
is simple. The flux set up by transverse reaction is 
chiefly under the pole tips where the tooth and pole tip 
iron is affected by the amount of main flux as to 
saturation. 

In the third place, the direct voltage EL, is decreased 
as the amount of transverse current is increased, even 


though the field current is constant. This points 
definitely. to a demagnetizing action of the transverse 
reaction. The voltage H,, therefore, is not a function 
of the field current alone. This is shown clearly at all 
loads and at all field currents, in spite of the fact that 
there was no demagnetizing current present in the 
armature. The explanation of this effect is also simple. 
The cross magnetizing or transverse effect operates 
to strengthen one pole tip of a pole and to weaken the 
other; but, owing to saturation, the weakening effect is 
larger than the strengthening effect. Consequently the 
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total flux per pole is reduced. The decrease in H, 
varies approximately as the square of the current. 

The variation in X,, with the saturation most 
seriously affects predictions as to the internal phase 
angles, but it also affects calculations of needed field 
current. The variation in E, affects regulation and 
field current calculations alone. 

It is a mistake to build up a theory of transverse 
reaction on the basis of an unsaturated magnetic circuit 
for the transverse flux, since such a theory leads to a 
constant value of the transverse synchronous reactance. 
The predicted values of transverse reactance may be 
correct for some one particular voltage, but at other 
voltages the performance will be off. For example, 
in Fig. 2, pull-out torques will be actually larger than 
computed values for voltages in excess of 130 volts. 

The Blondel theory of transverse reaction is in 
reality a reactance method, since the vectors appearing 
in the Blondel diagram are J X drops. Since the reac- 
tances used replace the effects of reaction, the I X 
drops appearing in the diagram are properly termed 
synchronous reactance drops. It is but natural to 
turn to an m. m. f. diagram, to see if it gives superior, 
that is, more constant, results. To convert any point 
such as F in Fig. 2 into a corresponding point G ina 
m.m. f. diagram, we use the construction in Fig. 3 
and the saturation curve in Fig. 5. We take the voltage 
E’, the resultant of EF’, and E;,, to the saturation curve 
and read there the corresponding resultant magneto- 
motive force expressed in equivalent field amperes, 
which we denote by J;,. Since the flux inducing EH’ 
is set up by the resultant magnetomotive force, we draw 
I;, in phase with HE’. This magnetomotive force is 
made up of two components. One produced along 
the pole axis by the net action of field and direct reac- 
tion, we denote by J;,, since it is expressed in equivalent 
field amperes. The other component of J;, is the trans- 
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verse m.m.f., which we denote by I;; since it is ex- 
pressed in equivalent field amperes. Each point in 
Fig. 2 was converted by this means into a point in 
the m. m. f. diagram shown in Fig. 4. 

Fig. 4 consists of a system of approximately 
horizontal lines for constant armature current, inter- 
sected by a system of approximately vertical lines for 
constant field current. We may say, therefore, with 
substantial accuracy, that transverse reaction may be 
represented on a magnetomotive force diagram, by a 
vector proportional to the armature current, indepen- 
dent of the field current, and perpendicular to the arma- 
ture current. Secondary demagnetizing effects do not 
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appear on the m.m.f. diagram to any appreciable 
extent. This diagram proves that we may regard the 
magnetic flux set up in a machine as produced by a 
resulting magnetomotive force acting on a single mag- 
netic circuit of substantially uniform saturation. 
There is no evidence in either Figs. 2 or 3 of any 
transverse flux component directly proportional to 
the armature current and independent of saturation. 
Stated in other words, the transverse leakage reactance 
X, appears to be zero; that is, the leakage reactance 
appears to be less for conductors under the poles than 
for conductors between the poles. If a transverse 
leakage reactance existed, the lines in Fig. 4 would 
all slope upward and to the right. In any machine 
showing such characteristics, the two effects reactance 
and reaction could be separated, by trial. 


Fig. 5 shows the saturation curves of the machine 
tested. From it the constants previously used were 
obtained. We define the experimental coefficients of 
armature reaction as the ratios of equivalent magneto- 
motive force expressed in field amperes to armature 
current. The direct coefficient Cz; = 0.175, the trans- 
verse C; = 0.09, for average conditions in the machines 
tested. It is worthy of note that the transverse coeffi- 
cient is approximately one-half the direct coefficient. 


In solving for the performance of asynchronousmachine, . 


for which only the data like that in Fig. 5 were 
available, the writer would be inclined to use a value of 
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X, = 0 and a value of C, = (C2/2). However, it is 
not permissible to generalize too much from the data 
on one machine. 

Taking the dimensions of the machine and the 
winding data given by Mr. Quentin Graham‘, the writer 
has checked the various constants found. The resis- 
tance when increased by the A. I. E. E. allowance agrees 
with the measured value 0.25 ohm per phase. The 
armature reactance at zero power factor, of 0.5 ohm, 
checks 25 per cent higher than that computed using 
Hobart’s values of slot and end-connection permeance 
(10 perms per in. and 2 perms per in.) and somewhat 
higher than the value computed from data on page 230 
of the “Magnetic Circuit.’”’ In the equations for direct 
and transverse reaction given in Karapetofi’s ““Magnetic 
Circuit,’’ Art. 49 and 50, we shall for the present take 
Mas N; I;aand M;,as N; I;:, since the constants there 
derived are for equivalent field ampere-turns. Thus 
N; Tra = K,Ki kK, mnla N; Li: = K,K,K.™ n I, 

(1) 
We will take N; = 185 turns per pole, J;; = 7.0 from 
Fig. 5, K, = 0.907 for two phases and six slots per 
pole per phase, K,, = 0.925 for 75 per cent winding 
pitch, m = 2 phases, n = 22 equivalent turns per pole 
per phase for winding undivided in group, Iz = 40. 
The equivalent transverse magnetomotive force corre- 
sponding to J; = 40 was taken as 3.6 amperes of field 
current. Using the above data, the constants are 
Ke O.Sip- Ke-—.0A51 (2) 
The writer made a careful estimate of the wave of 
air-gap permeance, the waves of direct, transverse 
and field flux, analyzing them for their sine wave com- 
ponents, and arrived theoretically at the values 


Ka = 0.755; K, = 0.405 (3) 
It is plain, therefore, that the design constants need 
experimental correction. 


A THEORY OF SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES 


It may be presumptuous from the test of one machine 
to announce a theory of the synchronous machine and 
give yet another diagram for its performance. How- 
ever, the results of our tests point very definitely to 
such a theory and such a diagram, and they are offered 
for experimental confirmation or rejection. The writer 
does not have ready access to recent literature, and 
therefore does not know whether the theory proposed is 
new or not. 

In Fig. 6 the magnetic effect of armature currents 
in position A is entirely different from that produced 
by currents in position B. With reference to the pole, 
the first is transverse; the second is direct. From con- 
siderations of symmetry, the armature currents should 
be resolved into components in these two positions. 
The magnetic effect of the transverse current in posi- 


6. Loe. Cit. 
7. Doherty and Nickle’s work accounts for some of the dis- 
crepancy observed. See paper cited. 
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tion A is obviously much smaller than that of an equal 
current acting in position B because it acts on a 
magnetic path of much higher reluctance. 

The magnetic effect of the two components of the 
armature current may be considered as_ two-fold; 
namely, that effect produced individually by each, 
—that is, as if theother magnetomotive forces were not 
there,—and that effect produced jointly through the 
cooperation of the field,—the direct and the transverse 
currents. Each of the components of armature 
current may be considered as producing a component 
of flux, mainly local in character, proportional to the 
current and independent of saturation, which we may 
call armature leakage fluxes. They cause a drop in 
voltage which we may call the leakage reactance 
drops, each leading its component of current 90 electri- 
cal degrees. The direct reactance drop caused by the 
direct component of current in position B is appreciable, 
because this drop is due to flux set up in the interpolar 
regions where there is little interference with the main 
flux. The transverse reactance drop is small and may 
be sometimes neglected for the reason that this flux 
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Fig. 6—THEORY or ARMATURE REACTION 


is set up when the conductors are under the poles 
and therefore is merged with the main flux’. 

The effect of transverse reaction may also be stated as 
a distortion of flux. Thus, in Fig. 6 the flux is crowded 
from the center toward the left-hand pole tips. Al- 
though thus displaced in the teeth, air-gap, and pole 
shoe, the path of the main flux is generally the same 
under load as under no-load. It is the resultant flux 
o’, for example, in Fig. 6, which induces the voltage 
at the terminals plus the J R and the two J X drops. 
It is the resultant m. m. f. of the machine which pro- 
duces this resultant flux, and consequently the no-load 
saturation curve should serve to correlate the induced 
voltage and the resultant magnetomotive force. 

The resultant magnetomotive force may be taken as 
the vector sum of the three component magnetomotive 
forces, namely the field, the direct and the transverse 
magnetomotive forces. Since only sine waves combine 
to give a sine wave and only sine waves can be repre- 
sented by vectors, it is obvious that the actual m. m. fs. 
must be reduced to equivalent sine waves acting upon a 
uniform active layer. The maximum value of the 

8. Apparently all the fluxes except that due to (Xzg) are 


affected by saturation. This appears to be in contradiction to 
the assumptions of Doherty and Nickle, in Fig. 27 of paper cited. 


field, the direct and the transverse magnetomotive 
forces must therefore each be multiplied by some 
coefficient to reduce it to the equivalent sine wave 
m.m.f. applied to a uniform active layer. For the 
present it is sufficient to notice that the coefficient 
for the transversely reacting armature current is about 
one-half of that for the directly reacting armature 
current. Thus the armature reaction is not 90 degrees 
from the edge of the coil carrying maximum current, 
but each component of current must be computed sep- 
arately. The direct reaction (Iyz = CaIa) can be 
combined algebraically with the field current IJ;, to 
get the net m. m. f. along the polar axis J;, in equiva- 
lent field amperes; the transverse reaction (I;, = C, I,) 
must be combined with J,, at right angles to give the 
magnetomotive force J;,. 

Let the maximum values of the actual waves of field, 
direct and transverse reaction magnetomotive force be 
M,',M.,'and M,’. Let the maximum values of the 
equivalent sinusoidal m. m. fs. as applied to an active 
layer of uniform reluctance be M,, Mz, and M; Then 
we may define three coefficients J;, Jz, and J; by the 
equations 

M, = J; M;’; Me=JeMa': Vs Vl ce (4) 
The wave of magnetomotive force of the field is a flat 
topped wave of maximum value of M,’ = N,;I;. The 
maximum values of the waves of armature reaction are® 

M,’ = 0.9K,K,mn_gq; M,’ = 0.9K,K,mntI, 

(5) 

In Fig. 6, curve 1 is the rectangular wave of field 
magnetomotive force. Curve 2 is the wave of air-gap 
permeance for direct flux denoted by Pz (X). Curve 
2 is also the wave of equivalent field m. m. f. applied 
toa uniform active layer. Curve 3 is the fundamental 
sine wave of curve 2, and is the equivalent sinusoidal 
wave of field m.m.f. as applied to a uniform gap. 
It is higher than curve 2 because of a prominent 
fifth harmonic. The constant J; is the ratio of the 
maximum ‘value of curve 3 to that of curve 2 and 
is 1.13 for the machine tested. 

If we assume the sine wave curve 3 to be the wave 
of direct m. m. f. M,' applied to the machine with curve 
2 of direct permeance, the equivalent wave of m. m. f. 
as applied to a uniform active layer will be curve 4 
obtained as a product of curves 2 and 3. If curve 
4 be analyzed for its fundamental sine wave, that would 
be the equivalent sine wave of direct reaction m. m. f. as 
applied to a uniform gap. This wave is not shown but 
is some 5 per cent lower than curve 38; that is, 
J a= 0.95. 

Let curve 5 be the wave of actual transverse 
m.m.f., and curve 6 be the wave of transverse per- 
meance P, (X). The product of curves 5 and 6 
will yield curve 7, the wave of equivalent m.m.f. 
applied to a uniform active layer. Curve 8 is the 
equivalent sine wave for curve 7 and is much lower 


9. See Karapetoft’s ‘‘Magnetie Cireuit’’ Arts. 
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than curve 5 because of a large third harmonic. 
The ratio of curve 8 to curve 5 is the coefficient 
Je 0.51. 

The coefficients J;,Jz,andJ,are defined by the 
equations for a Fourier analysis, namely 


T= (Q/n) Sf Pa(x)sin (x) dz 


Ja = (2/n) f Pa (x) sin? (x) dx (7) 


team 2Prke)eos? 1(x).dx (8) 
P, (x) is a trifle higher than P, (x) in the interpolar 
regions. 

The design coefficients used by Professor Karapetoff 
are defined in terms of the coefficients above as 


jee CMAP Theory Experiment” 

= 0.9 < 0.95/1.18 =. 0.755 0.875 (9) 
K, = 0.9 Ji/J; . 

= 0:9 < 0.51/1.18 0.46 (10) 


= 0.405 


Fic. 7—Proposep VrEctor DIAGRAM OF A SYNCHRONOUS 
MACHINE 


A better correspondence could be obtained with ex- 
periment if an empirical coefficient were substituted for 
the rational coefficient 0.9. For our test the value of 
the coefficient is indicated as approximately unity. 

The experimental constants C, and C; are most useful 
even in design calculations; the formulas for these 
coefficients are 


Cz = KJ, K, K,mn/J; Nj; 
Cp =i Ky Komen dN; (11) 


Here K is an empirical factor approximately unity, 
_K, and K,, are the breadth and winding pitch factors 
of the winding, m is the number of phases, n is the 
number of turns per pole per phase, N; is the number of 
field turns per pole, and J;, J, and J; are defined by the 
equations above. If it is not practical to estimate the 
waves of air-gap permeance ina particular case the values 
of the J coefficients found here might be used. 


PERFORMANCE DIAGRAM 


The problem of finding the performance of a syn- 
chronous machine may be formulated thus: Given the 
10. The theoretical coefficient may have to be modified in 


view of Doherty and Nickle’s paper. Priority must be accorded 
them for certain features of our Fig. 7. 
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terminal voltage, output (input) current and power 
factor, the no-load saturation curve of the machine, 
and the constants of the machine, namely R, Xz, X.1, Ca 
and C;; it is required to predict the location of the pole 
axis and find the needed excitation. For definiteness let 
us find the performance of the machine tested as a 
generator with normal voltage, normal current, and 
86.6 per cent lagging power factor. Let us assume the 
constants) frv=.0.255X 2.= 0.50, =.0,. 0 ,.= 0.475, 
Cae 0.090; 

In Fig. 7 we-draw the terminal voltage E from the 
origin O to the point A, and the current J = 40 from O 
to P lagging EF by 30 deg. We draw A B equal to the 
I R drop of 10 volts parallel to 7. Weassume the polar 
axis O X and project P on OX giving the direct re- 
acting current PQ of 28 amperes. We draw BC, 
the direct I X drop of 28 x 0.5 = 14 volts parallel to 
OX. If there were a transverse J X drop we would 
draw it perpendicular to the pole axis arriving at 
point D. In this case D and C are one point. The 
line OD is the induced voltage HE’ scaling as 212 
volts. We take E’ to the saturation curve obtaining 
the resultant magnetomotive force I;, = 10.5 equiva- 
lent field amperes, which we lay off along E’ from the 
origin to point F’. 

We draw FG perpendicular to J and equal to 
C,I = 0.09 X 40 = 8.6 equivalent field amperes, and 
F H inthe same direction equal to C, J = 0.175 x 40 
= 7.0 equivalent field amperes. We draw the line 
O G, which is the pole axis. If serious error was made 
in assuming 0 X, we repeat the work to this point. We 
project the point H on OG giving the point L. The 
line O L is the field current J; = 14.2 amperes. The 
angle between pole center and the voltage is 14 deg. 
and the pole center and current is 44 deg. 


If we want the regulation we find from J; that 
EH, = 245 volts and the regulation is 29 per cent. If 
we want the direct, transverse and net magnetomotive 
forces, we project F' on the pole axis giving point M. 
The transverse reaction is F' M, the direct reaction is 
M L, and the net magnetomotive force is MO. The 
formal proof of the above construction is implied in the 
theory given above; we need only note the following 
relations: 


FM=FGcecsy~=C,leos y= C.l, =I; 
ML =F Hsin y = Caglsin y = Cala = Iya 


(12) 
(13) 


CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the conclusions enumerated above, it 
is hoped that it is now clear that the way is open for 
a systematic experimental study of the constants 
of synchronous machines. Studies are needed to 
determine: 

1. Whether the performance of a synchronous 


machine can be predicted with a saturation curve and 
the five constants R, Xu, X:, Ca, and C;. 
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2. Whether there is any definite ratio between 
X, and X,, and if there is any definite ratio between 
C; and Ce 

3. What the correlation is between the coefficients 
C,and C,and the design constants. 

4. What values of slot and end connection per- 
meance will best check the values of Xzand X;. 

5. What improvements can be made in the ex- 
perimental method here proposed. 

Thanks are due the following Marquette engineering 
students for assistance in carrying out the tests, making 
valuable suggestions as to procedure, and pointing out 
some of the conclusions: Messrs. R. M. Smith, C. Me- 
Clurg, L. V. Sparks, M. Kempf, F.Stodola. 


Discussion 


H.V. Putman: [have been intensely interested in Professor 
Douglas’s paper because in my own work I use Blondel’s two- 
reaction theory exclusively for calculating the performance of 
salient-pole machines. 

His method of measuring the phase angles between the terminal 
voltage, current and the pole axis by the use of two wattmeters 
is extremely interesting, but I do not see clearly how this same 
method could be applied to 3-phase machines (the machines he 
used were 2-phase machines), because in the 3-phase machine 
there would be no way to check the current by getting the zero 
reading on the wattmeter, to get it in phase with the pole axis. 
Maybe there is some way, and I should like to ask Professor 
Douglas if he has some similar way worked out for the 3-phase 
machine. 

Professor Douglas has called attention to the fact that the 
transverse synchronous reactance decreases with increasing 
saturation. He also states that it is a mistake to build a two- 
reaction theory on the basis of an unsaturated magnetic circuit. 
We must not forget in this connection that not only the trans- 
verse synchronous reactance but also the direct synchronous 
reactance decreases with the saturation. Actually, I believe the 
direct synchronous reactance decreases more rapidly with in- 
creased saturation than does the transverse. Dr. Berg defines 
the direct synchronous reactance as the sum of the real armature 
reactance plus the reactance equivalent of the armature reaction, 
and he expresses it in this form: 


X + ale where X is the reactance, m is the coefficient of 
c , 


armature reaction and c is the factor that depends on the 
saturation. 

If one expresses m in percentage based on the no-load ex- 
citation of the machine, as is usually done, then c is unity for a 
condition of saturation that corresponds to no-load excitation. 
Under short circuit, where there is no saturation in the machine, 
cis less than unity, and at higher saturations it is much greater 
than unity, so that the synchronous reactance for high satura- 
tion is considerably less than one would measure from the short- 
cireuit test. One should certainly not use the same value of 
synchronous reactance measured at full load under a condition of 
normal saturation. Nor would one use the same value for a 
condition of load at a leading power factor where there is a high 
degree of saturation present. Consequently, Professor Douglas 
should not calculate orthogonal lines for those shown in his Fig. 2. 

It is always necessary to determine first, the point on the 
saturation curvecorresponding to the condition under investiga- 
tion. c¢ is then known and consequently one can calculate the 
correct values of synchronous reactance to be used in Blondel’s 
theory. 

It is all right to have a theoretical structure based on the 


assumption of no saturation, provided it can be made to give the 
right answer, and I think this is true of Blondel’s theory. It 
may not give the pull-out torque absolutely correct, but I feel 
sure that it will give it closer than 30 per cent when handled 
correctly. In his discussion he referred to the work of Mr. 
Doherty and now I wonder if he meant the sudden pull-out, which 
of course would be higher than calculated for the steady-state 
condition. 

Professor Douglas says that in order to make an experimental 
study of the transverse reaction it is necessary that the load 
be placed so that the effect shall be wholly transverse; that is, 
the armature currents shall attain their maximum values when 
opposite a pole axis. I think this is at least interesting, but 
Blondel pointed out that this is not necessary. In his book on 
“Synchronous Motors and Converters” he gives the equation for 
the angular displacement of a synchronous motor as follows: 


IX s' — E, sin 6 


Tand — 
i E,cos6 —TIr 


6 is the angle between the current and the pole axis. The 
angle of displacement is this same angle plus the power-factor 
angle of the machine. / is the current and @ is the power-factor 
angle of the machine between the terminal voltage and the eur- 
rent. Xs’ is the transverse synchronous reactance. 

Notice that nowhere in this equation is the direct synchronous 
reactance involved at all, and Blondel called particular attention 
to this point: The angular displacement of a machine, under 
any condition of load and power factor, depends not at all on the 
direct synchronous reactance but only on the transverse syn- 
chronous reactance, so that it is only necessary to measure the 
angular displacement at any load and power factor whatever, 
and then substitute in this formula and calculate backwards 
to get the transverse synchronous reactance. Of course, this 
does not assume the validity of the general theory that Blondel 
bases his diagram on and that superposition is possible. If, 
however, one denies the validity of the Blondel diagram, he 
would say that this is also invalid. 

However, the common use of Blondel’s theory is in the eal- 
culation of characteristics which depend on the displacement. 
If, by intelligent comparison of calculations with test results, 
it is possible to determine the constants in such manner that they 
give the correct displacement characteristics, the theory fulfills 
its-purpose. 

There is one point in connection with Professor Douglas’s 
experimental set-up which is not clear to me. I understood 
from his description that the terminal voltage of machine B is 
supposed to correspond in phase position to the pole axis of 
machine A. This would be true if the rotors and stators of the 
two machines were lined up; that is, if the rotors were in line on 
the shaft, and the stators were in line on the floor, and if there 
were no load on machine B. But machine B was loaded with 
5 amperes. If B is also rated 15 kv-a. (which, incidentally, he 
did not state), this 5 amperes would produce a displacement of 
three or four electrical degrees. Was this corrected for by ad- 
justing the hand-wheel, and if so, how could it be done without 
an oscillograph to show when the terminal voltage of machine B, 
when loaded on the rheostat, was in line with the no-load voltage 
of machine A? 

Professor Douglas refers to the great confusion of statements 
on the subject of transverse reaction. 

In 1918 we were discussing the subject of armature reactance 
and reaction at zero power factor. The problem then was simply 
to divide the reactance flux from the armature reaction flux. 
The total flux or interlinkages were known directly from the 
short-circuit test. 

Now we are discussing the armature reactance and reaction 
at unity power factor referred to the-pole axis. The problem 
is twofold. It is first necessary to find out the total interlinkages 
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corresponding to the transverse synchronous reactance and then 
to divide this total into reactance and armature reaction. The 
first part of the problem can be handled experimentally by 
measuring the angular displacement. As I pointed out, that 
will give the value of the transverse synchronous reactance. It 
will give the total flux in the transverse field. So the accuracy 
with which the transverse synchronous reactance can be known 
will depend on how accurately the angular displacement can be 
measured. The second part of the problem, that is, the division 
of this flux, I think is not of great importance. It is usually only 
necessary to know the total transverse reaction for most prob- 
lems, not the component parts of it. It will, however, be desir- 
able to make the separation in order to understand more clearly 
the nature of the tranverse synchronous reactance and also to 
settle the question about the magnitude of the transverse re- 
actance. This question is perhaps the one on which there is more 
difference of opinion than on any other relating to Blondel’s theory. 

Blondel himself considered the transverse reactance equal to 
the direct reactance. At least, he used only a single value of 
reactance in his diagram. 

Dr. Steinmetz and Dr. Berg both used a transverse reactance 
much larger than the direct reactance. Dr. Berg states definitely 
in his ‘First Course in Electrical Engineering” that the direct 
reactanceis only about 60 percent of the transverse. That means 
that if an ordinary synchronous machine had 30 per cent reac- 
tanee, for instance, the transverse reactance would be in the 
neighborhood of 50 per cent—not reaction but reactance. 

Professor Karapetoff is also of the same opinion, if one may 
judge from his paper on “‘Variable Leakage Reactance.’’ While 
he does not state definitely how much larger the transverse 
reactance is than the direct reactance, if one may scale his 
diagrams, he would agree substantially with Dr. Berg. 

Professor Arnold, on the other hand, holds that the trans- 
verse reactance is considerably smaller than the direct. He 
says that when a phase belt is above a pole face, only that flux 
whieh links the phase belt without entering the pole iron is 
reactance flux. This means that there is practically no tooth- 
tip leakage in this position. 

Personally, I never could see why, because a line of flux in 
trying to get around a phase belt found it convenient to enter a 
friendly pole face for a part of its journey, it had to have its 
name changed from “reactance” to “reaction.” So I agree 
with Dr. Berg and not with Professor Arnold. 

Messrs. Doherty and Nickle, after a thorough and elaborate 
investigation, conclude that the transverse and direct reactances 
are practically equal, differing by not more than 1 or 2 per cent. 

And now Professor Douglas concludes that the transverse 
reactance is zero, or at least negligible. 


C. A. Nickle: I am inclined to agree with Mr. Putman that 
the effect of saturation upon quadrature reactance is not quite 
as great as concluded in this paper. 


I think that one question might be raised. The author 
points out that ‘‘the voltage H,,” that is, the voltage in the 
direet axis, “is not a function of the field current alone.’”’ This 
is true. This merely means that dte to pole-tip saturation, 
instead of the quadrature and direct axes being in their geo- 
metric position, they have been slightly shifted, so that the 
quadrature current now has a mutual component with the 
field winding and reduces the flux in that cirele. I think on that 
basis that it is reasonable to say that the curve in the main field 
winding, under these conditions, will have a mutual effect on 
the quadrature axis. If the quadrature axis has a mutual effect 
on the direct, it should work the other way. If such is the case, 
we would expect the values as measured to be much lower than 
the true values. If the transverse-current magnetomotive 
force produces a certain transverse flux and in addition to that 
flux we have another component which is 180 deg. out of phase, 
this flux being actually produced by the main field winding, the 
total flux that we measure in the quadrature axis is not the flux 
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produced by the quadrature curve but is a composite flux. 
I think that quadrature reactance should at least be defined by 
the flux produced by the quadrature curve. Before we can say 
what transverse reactance is, we must separate the two com- 
ponents of fiux so as to get that component of flux which is 
due to the main field winding. 

It is found when the pole-tip saturates, we have the effect 
of having removed a small amount of iron from the tip of this 
pole. The two direct axes are no longer the geometric direct 
axes but have been shifted slightly to the left. Therefore, 
since the fluxes in the main field winding, especially at the 
right-hand end of this curve, are very high compared to the 
fluxes in. the quadrature axis, it requires but a 1- or 2-deg. shift 
of the two axes so that the main field winding will give a compo- 
nent of flux in the quadrature path which is probably 50 percent 
as large as the flux that exists there due to the current alone. 
I think when this is taken into account, we shall find that 
quadrature reactance is not affected so vitally by saturation as 
we would be led to believe from these tests. Large numbers of 
tests have been made in the past and the angles, pull-out torques, 
and so forth have checked very well. 

R. E. Doherty: Prof. Douglas has offered something for us 
to think about though there are some things in the paper that are 
not altogether clear and the results are not what most of us who 
study these matters might have anticipated. 

I would like to mention one point which Prof. Douglas has 
made, namely, the necessity of distinguishing between a rational 
method of analysis and one which is largely empirical. The 
theory of superposition applies only when no saturation is 
present. If saturation is present, it may be negligible to such an 
extent that one may apply a theory based on no saturation and 
get approximate results, or he may, as Mr. Putman has men- 
tioned, shade the constants to take care of it and assume that it 
ean. be used; and then interpret the results accordingly. 

So this is the point: If those pictures of saturation curves 
and methods referred to by Professor Douglas are intended to 
represent a philosophy underlying a method of making such 
calculations, it must be considered as a relic of the past, because 
I am pretty sure that nowadays not very many informed en- 
gineers so regard them. However, very many calculations on 
important machines are.made according to a theory which, 
strictly, does not apply—let us say Potier’s diagram applied to 
salient-pole synchronous machines. Why? Because it gives 
results that are as close, practically, as you can test them. It 
gives practically correct results in magnitudes of excitation, 
but not in phase angle. But it is an engineer’s privilege to use 
such tools as he sees fit. so long as he gets results that he can 
depend upon. Thus, if you can compute the magnitude of 
excitation under load on a salient-pole machine, when some 
saturation exists, by using Potier’s diagram, that is a perfectly 
justifiable procedure so long as you recognize its limitations and 
understand why it gives practically the same magnitude as 
Blondel’s method, which of course is theoretically more sound. 


I might say that the reasons why Potier’s diagram will give 
practically the same magnitude of excitation as Blondel’s 
treatment are explained fully in the literature.’ 


Mr. Putman mentioned the different opinions regarding re- 
actance. It is not a question of difference of opinion regarding 
reactance, but difference of definition; that is, Dr. Berg and Dr. 
Steinmetz are right; and Blondel is right. Also Doherty and 
Nickle, Professor Karapetoff and Professor Douglas may be 
right. The only person who is wrong is one who, not clearly 
understanding the definition and physical significance of some 
particular value of reactance, uses it where itis not applicable. 
In the case of a synchronous motor. for instance, there is a 
number of different reactances which must be known separately 
in order to calculate the various operating characteristics. It 
is therefore meaningless merely to refer to the “‘reactance’’ of 
a synchronous machine. é 3 
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Going a step further, there may be a legitimate difference in 
view regarding the segregation of armature leakage reactance 
into its components. According to the usual view, armature 
leakage reactance comprises three components: (a) slot reactance, 
about which there is little or no question; (b) end-winding re- 
actance, that is, the reactance due to leakage flux around the ends 
of the coils, about the nature of which there is very little question; 
and (¢) zigzag or tooth-tip reactance, about which there has been 
considerable question and discussion. Now if one can build up 
a consistent theory, using only (a) and (b) as comprising armature 
reactance, it would be a logical thing to do, provided everybody 
who used the theory understood that. On the other hand, since 
it is more in keeping with the established view of things to 
include all three of these terms in armature reactance, and include 
the remainder reactance effects of the armature current as the 
effective reactance of armature reaction, this point of view was 
taken in our paper on Synchronous Machines—I.‘ And 
we believe it is a comprehensive and logical treatment of the 
problem. It is a question of definition, as I stated at the outset, 
and if we wish to discuss the particular term which Professor 
Karapetoff treated, then let us discuss it as such, and not be 
confused by comparing its value with the whole, of which it is 
only a part. 

Vladimir Karapetoff: To me, the principal value of Profes- 
sor Douglas’s paper liesin a novel experimental method which per- 
mits the obtainn ents of partial data in addition to the usual load 
data. Itseems to me that further progress should lie notin juggling 
any more with vector diagrams and introducing more factors, 
but primarily in devising new experimental ways whereby we 
could get not only “bulk data,” that is, the terminal voltage, 
eurrent and power factor, but partial data as well. A synehro- 
nous machine is a comparatively complex aggregate of physical 
phenomena and if one provides a sufficient number of arbitrary 
factors, one can usually duplicate the performance of the machine 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy. However, the progress of 
the art requires checking those individual factors and not the 
final performancealone. — 

I judge from Professor Douglas’s paper that he is familiar 
only with Blondel’s early work. Since 1918 Blondel has done a 
considerable amount of work on synchronous machines. I refer 
in particular to the investigation, of which the purpose was 
checking the individual fluxes and voltage drops in the machine, 
rather than the final performance. Special, rather complicated 
experimental means were devised for that purpose.’ Besides, 
Blondel presented several papers before the French Academy of 
Sciences, discussing several advanced phases of the theory of 
synchronous machines. In the third edition of Vol. II of my 
Experimental Electrical Engineering (1927) there is a fairly 
complete bibliography on the subject, and I hope that Prof. 
Douglas’s paper will create a new stimulus for attacking the 
problem with modern experimental means and coordinating the 
results with a more rational theory. 

J. F. H. Douglas: Mr. Putman mentioned the test of the 
3-phase machine. We did not make such a test although we saw 
some simple modifications by which it could be done. We sub- 
mit that the line voltage, perpendicular to the Y voltage, would 
give us the two reference axes necessary. For convenience, we 
chose the 2-phase connection which was available on the machine. 

Mr. Putman mentioned that the direct synchronous reactance 
was also a variable. With this we agree. For this reason I 
advoeated following Prof. Karapetoff’s idea in this respect, 
treating it in a magnetomotive force diagram, where it will be a 
constant. My paper has no reference to sudden pull-out or 
suddenly applied torques. When I alluded to Mr. Doherty’s 
paper, it was to a formula included which applied to steady- 
state conditions. This formula has a term which includes 
sin 2 6 and consequently makes use of a transverse coefficient 
different from the direct coefficient. 
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With reference to the formula advocated by Prof. Blondel 
quoted by Mr. Putman, I did not mean to imply that the trans- 
verse coefficient could not be computed unless the action were 
wholly transverse, but rather that: under those conditions, 
having one system of causation present, the effect would be less 
subject to constant or systematic error. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Nickle called our attention particularly to the fact that 
direct demagnetizing current might have an effect on transverse 
conditions. We foresaw that possibility and for that reason 
the tests were made as nearly as possible with the current fully 
transverse in its action. 

And again, if we refer to Fig. 2 in the paper, we were looking 
for a demagnetizing effect of transverse reaction, and conse- 
quently if we had a large demagnetizing current present, we 
would not have been able to separate it with accuracy from that 
produced by the cross-magnetizing current. 

With reference to the question raised as to how we lined up the 
two machines without knowledge of how the coupling between 
them was adjusted, I would say that, when we said that we 
brought the two machines so that the pole axes were in the same 
line, it was simply a short way of saying that we lined up the 
reference voltage with the no-load voltage of the machine tested. 
The machine B was loaded to the 5-ampere load, which was 
used, before the hand-wheel was turned, and so it was the ter- 
minal voltage under load that was adjusted to the same phase 
as the no-load voltage of machine A. 

I will not respond further to Mr. Putman’s and Mr. Doherty’s 
remarks on reactance than to say that my attitude is entirely 
empirical. It is a question of how you define reactance. If you 
define reactance as including non-synchronous revolving fluxes, 
then undoubtedly the reactance will be larger under transverse 
than under demagnetizing condition. I think that for the 
purposes of caleulation, the most useful division of the effect 
between the e. m. f. and the m. m. f. diagrams is that one giving 
factors which remain fairly constant. If we define reactance as 
due to those flux components unaffected by saturation, and if 
all flux components are affected by saturationina given condition, 
as wefoundin theease of transverse reactance condition, we can 
say that the transverse reactance is zero. This same attitude is 
taken when we use the zero per cent power-factor characteristic 
to find the direct reactance and reaction components, although 
it is well known that the reactance thus determined is consider- 
ably larger than what ean be computed with rational formulas. 

Mr. Nickle’s remarks deserve a better discussion than I ean 
give. Pole-tip saturation should be important. I am not at all 
sure that his analysis is not correct. 'The case seems to me to be 
an exact analog of the corresponding case in d-c. machines. The 
treatment given in Prof. Karapetoff’s “Magnetic Cireuit’’ for d-c. 
machines could be applied almost bodily to the synchronous 
machines. In this theory there is a demagnetizing effect 
produced by transverse reaction but no cross-magnetizing effect 
produced by demagnetizing reaction. The loci of our e. m. f. 
vectors were parabolas proving the existance of a demagnetizing 
component of cross-reaction. However, on the m. m. f. diagram 
the loci were approximately straight lines. In other machines 
this result may not prove to be true. Since writing the paper, 
the writer and his students have used three other different 
methods, and have tested one other machine, the results being 
the same; the ‘transverse effect is a constant only when placed 
wholly in the m. m. f. diagram. The question whether the 
transverse reactance is unaffected by saturation or whether it is 
constant in the m. m. f. diagram should be easily verified, since 
at, say, 50 per cent overvoltage the pull-out torques predicted 
by the two theories are quite different. 

Iam heartily in accord with what Prof. Karapetoff has said, and 
it means that there is still a lot of work to be done on the subject. 

In particular the writer has assumed a reasonable active layer 
characteristic for the machine tested, and has by calculation 
been able to check the curves shown quite closely. 
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Synopsis.—This paper deals with the theory underlying the 
starting performance of the salient-pole synchronous motor equipped 
with damper windings. The theory, while involving some approxi- 
mations, is accurate enough for practical engineering calculations. 
Formulas are developed for the starting torque, pull-in torque and 
tnrush. A method is also given for calculating the speed torque 
curve from standstill to synchronous speed. 

Due to the fact that the damper winding is not continuous around 
the periphery and due to the presence of the single-phase field winding, 
the rotor circuit is not a perfect polyphase secondary but is 
unbalanced to some extent. In order to take care of this 
unbalance, it is necessary, in addition to the usual system of 
positively rotating vectors, to employ a second system of negatively 


rotating vectors as is done in unbalanced three-phase problems. 

The stator resistance has been disregarded in working out the 
general case of the unbalanced or partial polyphase secondary in 
order to obtain a torque formula which will be simple and at the same 
time accurate enough for practical calculations. Mr. Q. Graham 
is working on this problem and expects to present in an Institute 
paper, in the near future, the general solution including the stator 
resistance. 

The use of the double squirrel-cage type of damper winding in 
salient-pole machines has been examined both theoretically and 
experimentally. Other methods of obtaining unusual starting 
performance are suggested and the results of some actual calculations 
presented. 


INTRODUCTION 


ROBABLY the earliest published work on the 
starting performance of synchronous motors 
was done by Carl J. Fechheimer in 19122. This 

was a paper of great merit and a valuable contri- 
bution to the art. Not only did it give much valuable 
experimental data concerning the synchronous motor 
but it added much to our knowledge of the calculation 
of reactance. The discussion which followed the pres- 
entation of this paper showed clearly that the syn- 
chronous motor was well understood experimentally in 
1912. Engineers knew what the motor would do under 
various conditions but the ‘“‘why”’ was often in doubt. 
The theory developed in the present paper explains 
some of the “‘whys.’’ Mr. Fechheimer limited his 
theoretical work to the conditions at standstill. In 
this paper the starting conditions are examined not 
only at standstill but through the whole starting period 
up to the pull-in point. 
NOTATION 


The following notation will be used throughout the 
paper. The subscript » used with a vector quantity 
denotes that the vector belongs to the positive system 
of vectors, while the subscript n denotes that the vector 
belongs to the negative system. For instance: 

E;, = Induced voltage, positively rotating, 
E;,, = Induced voltage, negatively rotating. 

In a similar manner the subscripts p and n may appear 

with any of the vectors. 


E, = Impressed voltage, 

I, = Stator current, 

Ioo = Magnetizing current, 

I, = Rotor current, 

I, = Rotor bar current, 

I, = Rotor current in the field winding, 


I onn = Negatively rotating rotor current due to E;,. 
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(The subscript 2 indicates rotor current. The 
first subscript indicates that the vector is a 
negatively rotating vector. The last subscript 
n indicates that the current is produced by the 
negatively rotating induced voltage F;,.) 
Similarly, 
Ionp = Negatively rotating rotor current due to Ep, 
Iopp = Positively rotating rotor current due to Ei», 


Iepn = Positively rotating rotor current due to Ein, 
va = ey == j To, 
V = Zie/ Lye 
a = Half the depth of double squirrel-cage damper 
bar (App. IT), 
6 = Width of double squirrel- iia damper bar 
(App. II), 
Bl = 1/2x1 + Boo, 
boo = Magnetizing admittance, 
f = Frequency 1 in cycles per second, 
j =~ -—1, indicates the imaginary term in vector 
expressions, 
NR. V. sin 0 ; 
= Ratio = = 14)), 
K Ratio P.RV. 9 (see Equation (14)) 
K, = Value of K corrected for effect of closed field 
circuit, 
K*= 
d 
j = Operator SEE and denotes differentiation with 
respect to time (App. IJ), 
r,; = Stator resistance, 
r. = Rotor resistance, 
7, = Rotor bar resistance, 
lye T2/ S , 
r, = Field circuit resistance, 
Lf radar, / S , 
To. = Ti +r 
= Slip, 
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a) 


Time in seconds, 

T, = Motor torque due to positively rotating flux 
and positively rotating rotor current, 

t = RatioZ;,/Z,, 


x, = Stator reactance, 
x2 = Rotor reactance, 
x, = Rotor bar reactance, 
xy = Field winding reactance, 
Xo = 21 Se Lo, 
2 =V714+2B24+8B°2Z.2 
Z. = Rotor impedance = / r.? + S? x? 
Zoe = V To2 + 22? 
Los ae “/ ie SF eae 
Lie = VJ ire ae e 
Zo = V1 + 20, 
Z, = Stator impedance = / ri? + 22, 
@ = Bar span in electrical radians (Part I), 
£ 

0 —tan ‘ ° + a = phase angle of rotor circuit 

with field closed (Part IV), 

Sees v COS & 
pd oe eI +yvsing’ 
= tan“! = Sg abe holes me 

Y >; Tbe n Ly ’ 
& s=oM ems fatPartd); 
@ = Self-inductive flux (App. II), 
w = Angular velocity in radians per sec., 
o0 = Specific resistance of material used in double 

squirrel-cage damper bar (Abohms percu.cm.): 

Part I. Theory of the Partial Polyphase 


Rotor Circuit 
The expression, 
cos wt+]7sin wt (1) 
represents a vector of unit length rotating forward in 
the positive direction with angular velocity w and start- 
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> ¢ cos wt 


| 
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| 
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| 
| 
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1—M. M. F. Propucep spy ASIn@eLE Coin, PULSATING IN 
Timp, UNDIRECTIONAL IN SPACE 


Fig. 


ing at the zero position at the instant of counting time. 
Similarly, 
cos wt—jsinwt (2) 
represents a vector rotating backwards or in the nega- 
tive direction with angular velocity w. 


The sum of these two rotating vectors is 
2cos wt (3). 
which is simply a pulsating quantity in one direction 
in space. 

If, now, Equation (3) represents the m.m.f. due toa 
single-phase winding, it follows from the above that this 
m. m. f., which is unidirectional in space and pulsating 
in time, can be represented by, or split up into, two 
vectors constant in time but rotating in space, one 


(eo) 


| 
C2 Ae 
2 [cos wt+j sinwt]=P.R.V. 


I 


2 (coswt-j sinwt]-N.R.V. 


oO 


Fie. 2—M.M.F. Propucep sy A SInGLE Coit, REsouvep Into 


Two Roratine VECTORS 


rotating in the positive direction and the other in the © 
negative direction. 

As an example of the above, let the field produced by 
a coil a — a, Fig. 1, be @ cos wt. 

In Fig. 2 the equivalent rotating vectors are shown. 


& re : 
— [cos wt + 7 sin w t] = positively rotating vector. 


2 


® 
~9 [eos wt—jsin wt] 


It should be noted that the length of each rotating 


= negatively rotating vector. 


Fie. 3—M.M.F. Propucep sy Two Corts SEPARATED BY 


ANGLE 8, ResoLvEeD Into Two Roratine VEcTORS 


vector is only half the maximum value of the stationary 
vector. In Fig. 1, when ¢t = 0, cos wt is maximum 
and the current in the coil is, therefore, a maximum. 
In Fig. 2, then, time is counted from the instant the 
current in the coil is maximum, and at this instant it 
should be particularly noted that the positively rotating 
vector and negatively rotating vector are together in 
space. 


. 


if. Sf ia ’ 
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THE PARTIAL POLYPHASE SECONDARY PRODUCED BY 
DAMPER BARS IN THE POLE FACE 
Consider now the m. m. f. produced by two coils or 
pairs of bars shown in Fig. 8, as No. 1 and No.2. Let 
time be counted from the instant the current in coil 
No. lisa maximum. Let the current in coil No. 2 lag 
behind that of No. 1 by an angle 6 equal to the space 
angle between the coils, as this would be the case with 
damper bars. 
The m. m. f. due to coil No. 1 is 
5 ® [cos wt+ ]sin wt} = positively rotating vector 
ae 
2a [cos wt—j sin wt) = negatively rotating vector 
| F the: (4) 
To find the m.m.f. due to No. 2 coil, proceed as 
follows: Assume temporarily that the current in No. 2 
is in time phase with that in No.1. On this assumption 
the rotating vectors would be . . 


I 


& {cos (wt +8) +jsin (wt +68) } 


TS rotating Neu 


(5) 
Sy ER ee Ce i 


= negatively rotating vector 
oe ou the current in No. 2lags behind thatin No. 1 by an 
angle 6. Hence it is necessary to substitute (w t — 8) 
for wti in (5). - , 
coil No. 2 under the conditions specified above: 


> ® {cos wt +jsin w t} 


= positively rotating vector 


(6) 


= negatively rotating vector. 


; It should be noted that the positively rotating vectors 
r r both coils No. 1 and No. 2 are in phase with each 


at ipa spas an eae a B. 


This gives for the rotating vectors for — 


is maximum. 


zatively rotating vectors are, however, 
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rotating vector would disappear entirely. The posi- 
tively rotating vector and negatively rotating vector 
are not together in space when t = 0. This is because. 
time was counted from the instant the current in coil 
No. 1 was maximum. If, now, time had been counted 
from the instant the current in coil No. 2 was maximum, 
the rotating vectors would have been: 


Positively rotating vector = @ (cos wt + jsin wt) 
Negatively rotating vector = cos B {cos (wt + B) 
—jsin (wt + 8)} 
(8) 

The phase angle of the negatively rotating vector 
thus depends upon the instant from which time is 
counted. 

Consider, now, the m. m. f. produced by a number 
of coils uniformly distributed over an arc or angle 0, 
Fig.4. Thus: 

Let ; 

AB = angle between coils 


oo einem. f. per radian periphery. The m.m.f. 


of each coil is then & A 6 and there are | 


—— =" 7 Coils. 


AB 


Count time from the instant the current in coil No. 1 


4—M.M.F. Propucep sy a Numper or Coirs Dis- 
TRIBUTED OvER ANGLE ¢ TO THE Lert or Coit No. 1 


Fra. 


Since the positively rotating vectors 


SAB 


are all in phase and each has a magnitude of mack? 


Cy dae a 
and there are AB coils, the 
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r=n 


dX cos {wt — 2(r— 1) AB} 


r=l 


—j Lsin {wt—2(r—1) AB} 
Now let AB>0O and n> o 
The &’s then become integrals as follows: 
Negatively rotating vector 


(11) 


@P x =6 x =6 
aero cos (wt-2x”)dx—j f sin (wr2e) dz] 
x =0 x =0 
(12) 
2-2 : 
= —9 sin @ [cos (wt— @)—jsin (wt— 8) ] (13) 


which is the negatively rotating field. 

The ratio of the magnitude of the negative field to 
that of the positive field is from (9) and (13), 

Negatively rotating vector 


Rati K sin 6 
sie Positively rotating vector ~~ = =— 0 


(14) 


K is really a measure of the single-phase action in 
the rotor. It shows how nearly the rotor circuit 


6= Bar Span in 
Electrical Radians 


0 0.50 1,00 150 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 


Fig. 5—Curve SHOWING VALUES oF K as FUNCTION OF THE 
DamrpEeR Bar Span. K 1s A MEASURE OF THE SINGLE-PHASE 
AcTION PropuUcED BY THE DAMPER WINDING 


approaches the perfect polyphase condition. If, in 
Equation (14), @ is put equal to zero for the case of the 


Lim sin 0 
i>0 0 


that the negatively rotating field is equal to the posi- 
tively rotating field which is correct for the single- 
phase rotor. But if in (14) @ is made equal to 7 
corresponding to a damper winding which is continuous 
around the periphery as in a squirrel-cage induction 
motor, then K = 0, and there is no negatively rotating 
field. Fig. 5 shows a curve which gives values of K 
corresponding to different values of the bar span @. 

It should be noted that the magnitude of the positive 
field is always equal to one-half the m. m. f. in the 
whole winding, assuming all currents in phase. 

It can be shown in a similar manner that for a group 


single-phase rotor, K = 1, since = 1, so 


of coils as shown in Fig. 6 covering an angle to the right 
of coil No. 1 (instead of to the left as in the previous 
case) that the vectors are: 
Positively rotating vector 


& 6 oi 
= —5 [coswt+jsin wf] 


‘ (15) 
Negatively rotating vector 
® sin 0 ee 
= [cos (wt + 0) —jsin(wt+ 6)] (16) 


2 


Here again time was counted from the instant the 


current in coil No. 1, Fig. 6, was maximum. 


Fig. 6—M.M.F. Propucep sy a NumBeErR or Corts Dis- 


TRIBUTED Over ANGLE 0 TO THE Rigut oF Corn No. 1 


Combining the results of Figs. 4 and 6 gives the 
m. m. f. for the arrangement of coils shown in Fig. 7, 
time being counted from the instant the current is 
maximum in coil No. 1, which is the middle coil of the 
group. . 

The angle or are covered by the winding is in this 


fe) | fe) 
gage & 


Fie. 7—M.M. F. or a SYMMETRICAL ARRANGEMENT OF COILS 


case y = 26. To get the positively rotating vector it 

is only necessary to add (9) and (15). 

Positively rotating vector = ® 6 [cos wt + j sin w t] 
(17) 

To get the negatively rotating vector add Equations 

(13) and (16) which gives: 

Negatively rotating vector 


5 sin @ {cos (wt — 0) + cos (wt + 0) 


a 


ae. j 


hate oi a < 


Negatively rotating vector 


that is, they are together in space. 
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parle} —j {sin (wt— 8) +sin (wt + 6)]} 
= &sin 0 cos 6 [cos wt — j sin w f] 
Substituting 2 6 = yin (17) and (18) gives 


(18) 


Positively rotating vector 


oy. ot 
= oe [cos w t +7 sin w t] 


(19) 
& 
=o sin y [cos wt—jsin w f] 


Hence it is seen that if time is counted from the 


‘instant that the current is maximum in the middle of the 


belt of conductors, the positively rotating vector and 
negatively rotating vector are in phase with each other; 
Or, more generally, 
it «may be stated that regardless of the instant from 
which time is counted, the positively rotating vector 
and negatively rotating vector are together 1 in space at 


. the instant the current is maximum in the middle bar 


in the pole face. 
Part II. 


Construction of the Vector 


Diagram of a Synchronous Motor With 


Partial Polyphase Rotor Circuit 
Ale is well known, of course, that the ordinary vector 
diagram of a polyphase induction motor represents not 


only the time relation of the various quantities but the 
_ actual space relation in the machine as well. 
will be true of the vector diagram of a motor with a 


The same 


partia al polyphase rotor circuit. It will be found con- 


venient to represent by the vector for the rotor bar 
current the current in the bar in the middle of the pole. 
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voltage by angle 0, the phase angle of the damper bar 
circuit, and the negatively rotating vector which is Jon 
and which lies along the reflection of J;, about the y 
axis. Now, how does one know for sure the position 
of I2,? It has been shown very clearly that J,, must. 
be so located that I2, and I2, will come together in 
space at the instant the current in the middle bar of 
the pole is maximum. Since the projection of any of 


e1 


Izp 


9—DraGRaM ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPLE OF 
REFLECTION 


Fie. 


the vectors on the y axis as they rotate gives their 
instantaneous values in time, this will occur when I2, 
comes inline with the y axis. Since J2, is rotating 
negatively, it will come in line with the y axis at the 
same time as does J2,. Hence, it is seen that by making 
I.,, lie along the reflection of I,, about the y axis, the 
condition that the positively rotating vector and 
negatively rotating vector shall be together in space 
at the instant the current is maximum, is fulfilled. 


PRINCIPLE OF REFLECTION OF THE NEGATIVE SYSTEM 
It is evident that the conventional system of vector 
notation cannot be applied directly to the condition — 
existing in Fig. 8. In fact, it cannot be applied to a — 
vector diagram in which there are vectors rotating in 
opposite directions, so that, for the purpose of mathe- 
matical analysis it is necessary to construct the dia- 
gram in such a manner that the actual vectors in the 
Such a dia- 
gram isshownin Fig.9. 
This eect is goes from that i in ea 8, pry. 
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course, be obtained from the other by simply reflecting 
the negative system. 


VECTOR DIAGRAM OF SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR WITH 
PARTIAL POLYPHASE ROTOR CIRCUIT IN Fia. 10 
Fig. 10 gives the complete vector diagram of a motor. 

It is of the same type as Fig. 8, giving space as well as 

time relations. It is similar to the ordinary diagram of 

an induction motor except more complicated because 
of the negative system. All dotted vectors are actually 
rotating negatively in this diagram. 

In the machine there are two fluxes in the gap, one 
rotating positively, the other negatively. The positive 
flux generates a positive induced voltage H';, in the 
damper bars.? This, as has been described, produces 
two current vectors: I2,,4 which is the positively 
rotating vector and I2,, which is the negatively rotating 
vector and which lies along the reflection of I:,, about 
the y axis. 


In a similar manner the negatively rotating flux 


Topp 


Fie. 10—Moror Vector DiacRaAM at STANDSTILL WITH 


PartTiaAL PotypHase Roror Circuit 


Dotted lines represent negatively rotating vectors. 


generates a negative induced voltage H’,, in the damper 
bars which again sets up two current vectors. The 
larger of these in this case is the negatively rotating 
vector which is I2,, and lags behind EH, by the phase 
angle of the damper bars. The other is I2,, which is 
the positively rotating vector and lies along the reflec- 
tion of I2,, about the y axis. 


The total positive m. m. f. in the rotor is represented 
by I:, and is the sum of J2,, and I2z,,. Similarly, the 
total negative m. m. f. in the rotor is J2, and is the sum 
Of Tenn and Tony. 

The positive m.m.f. in the stator is the sum of 


3. It is easier, in describing the diagram, to forget about the 
field winding. Its effect is discussed later. The diagram is 
perfectly general, applying to any machine with a partial 
polyphase rotor of any.type. 

4. Jopp is read as follows: Secondary current positively 
rotating produced by the positively rotating induced voltage. 
The 2 means secondary. The first p means positively rotating 
and the last p means due to the positive induced voltage. 


Transactions A. I. HK. KH. 


— I,,and the magnetizing current I0,,5 which produces 
the positive flux in the gap. Similarly, the negative 
m. m. f. in the stator is the sum of — J», and the nega- 
tive magnetizing current Io, which a ice: the 
negative flux in the gap. 

The impressed voltage on the motor is the sum of 

— H,, and the I,, Z: drop. Since there is no negatively 
rotating impressed voltage (if the phases are balanced 
as assumed) the negative induced voltage H;, is equal 
to the J;, Z; drop, as shown in the diagram. 


Part III. Vector Equations—Derivation of 
the Torque Formula 


In writing these equations the stator resistance will 
be disregarded. This leads to many simplifications 
which are impossible if it is included. 

The positive secondary current is " 


Lop ra Lo5e aie Ina (20) 
or 

I Evy K Bin 21 

+ 2p Zs oi VE ( ) 


negatively rotating vector 


where K is the ratio of the = ; 
. positively rotating vector 


given by Equation (14). 


Magnitude of Ion, Magnitude of Jon, 


Actually K = Nragnitude of Inn ~ Magnitude of Tapy 
or 
E; =e K Ein . 
Ing = gga Ou — 5) (22) 
To 
where ro, = Sor and Z2,7 = 2" + fo,” 


The positive magnetizing current is 


E'in 


Loop = j doo S 


The S enters in the denominator because E';, was taken 
as the voltage induced in the rotor bars, not in the 
stator. 

Tip a ae Top -- Loop 
or 


pees, 


Lw=5 Z. 2 [Toe 


. K Ein * 
— J (X2 + doo Z2,”) 37,2 (roe — J 22) 


(23) 


5. It is, of course, not entirely correct to represent the 
magnetizing current by a simple vector on account of the non- 
uniformity of the air-gap in a synchronous motor. To take care 
of this correctly would probably involve the introduction of 
harmonics of higher order than fundamental. The error is 
probably not large, although it is a fact that the magnetizing 
admittance in a synchronous machine is large, the exciting 
eurrent usually being greater than the normal full load current 
of the machine. Possibly this point is worthy of further study 
and investigation. 
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inversely proportional to the frequency; and that Doo 


- is given per unit volt in the stator while H;, is the 


: aan: 
ap I = 7 [22 + Boo Ze? + er 
: K Ein nial ° 
; mS Z.2 (Xo + 9 Toe) _ (24) 
but 
; ees Ein 
d Ey act eS “ die ZA 
or 
ie EinX nT 9 Ein 1 P 
Ey= 3 Z. {v2 +B Ay =F Tl— 972 (%2+) Tos) 
(25) 
where 
B= ane + boo ) 
_ - Similarly for the negative current, 
=) ee Ein + K Exp rie : 
Sten Ion, = Pai eee X2) (26) 
% : The negative magnetizing current is 
Jae Mee 2 | 1 
Loon = 7 boo (<2) HE (8S 1) i Boe (27) 


Tip 


lj 
iid ‘Vnorons ics Posrrtve.y IN THE ; Dracnaat™ 


vy) "Vector equations are based on this diagram. 
ay . ‘ 


. To understand this equation clearly it must be 


ALL 


voltage generated in the rotor bars. Since the negative 
flux actually moves backward on the rotor at a speed S, 
while the rotor moves forward at a speed (1—S), 
the negative flux really cuts the stator at a frequency of 
(2 S — 1), while it cuts the rotor bars at a frequency S. 
The exciting admittance in the stator for this negative 
flux is then 


fala 
SALES asa 
since it is inversely proportional to the frequency and 
4 oe | eee 6 Se eae P= oe | 
the voltage induced in the stator is ae ) Bins 
The stator negative current is . 
Lis a Is, oe Loon 
or 
Lin SZi2 [ros — J (L2 + Boo Za,”)] — NSIT, 2 (5. a) ts) 
(28) 
Tin Zi = J Lindi (28 — 1) 
mee eike is Lee, 
Saat ne ene a (%2 + boo Zo.” + 9 Tos) 
K Ein %, (28 — 1) , 5 
a ar. en (“2 +9 Toe) (29) 
But 
(2 S — 1) 
Fis Zi = Ein a a (30) 


Equating (29) and (30), oe and solving for E,. 
gives: 


Te ” V 
. in K . ip ud = B Ve: (31) 
where 


Substituting G1) i in 25) ie ppthine te ae , 
gives: : 


(22\ 


(33) 
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Esp ss Eo Zas 2 
S ~ g,V7 (@— K)?— (2K Br.) 


The positive torque which is due to the positive flux in 
the yap reacting on the positive current in therotor barsis 


(34) 


Ei 
T, = pices real part of I, (35) 


From (31) 


Vide ke) BZ. 
vk ic ] (36) 


Substituting (36) in (22) gives: 


Ein [* (1 me K?) sual) 229 


rears Rr 

Now, the rationalizing factor in the denominator is 
te + BZ,,? — j T2., So that the problem of finding the 
real part of 2, resolves itself into that of finding the 


real part of 
(Xo + B Loe —— 4 To) [ao ata B Zoe" at J T23 


— K? (2 + J Pee) | (ras — J &2) (38) 
Multiplying this out and reducing the real part is 
found to be 


Zoe" Toe (2 — K? (1 4+ 2B x) J 
The real part of I2, is, therefore, 


(39) 


Esp Tos 
I,, (real part only) = CEE [2 — K? (1+2B 2,)] 
28 : 


Substituting in (35) gives the positive torque, 


, Esp ‘ 20 
v,= (=) gig e-wateBey) a1) 
Substituting (34) in (41) and reducing gives, 
EY [ (2? = K?) —2K*B Xo] 
T, = x2 Tas [(@— K+ (2BK ro)? ] (42) 


In this formula, 

Sel + Cus Le + B? Z,,? 
and 1 
B= cos + boo 


This is the torque of the motor produced by the 
positively rotating flux in the gap and by the positive 
current in the rotor bars. On the assumption of no 
stator resistance this is the total motor torque, since if 
there is no stator resistance there is no component of 
I,,, in phase with E,,. (See vector diagram Fig. 10). 
In other words, there is no current in time phase with 
the negatively rotating flux in the gap, so there can be 
no torque due to this flux. 


If in (42) K is put equal to 1 for the case ofa ie 
phase rotor circuit, the torque is 


T28 


% vi? { Bre? + (2 + B x2)? } 


By differentiating this expression with respect to 
slip, it is easily seen that maximum torque occurs at 


Bry. 


S = 3 Bae (44) 


(43) 


and the maximum torque is 


= 


oO 
Buy (2 + B a2) 


Formulas (44) and (45) are useful in studying the con- 
ditions at pull-in as will be seen later. 

By substituting the numerical values of the several 
constants of the machine in Equation (42) for different 
values of slip, a speed torque curve could be made for 
the case of open field circuit. This is of little practical 
value as machines are almost never started with the 
field open and even if they are started with the field 
open, it is usually closed before the motor reaches the 
pull-in point. This is necessary because a motor has 
very little pull-in torque with open field. Hence, it is 
necessary, before one can make a speed torque curve 
with closed field circuit, to study the effect of closing the 
field circuit on the other constants of the machine. 


Part IV. Effect of Field Winding on the 
Characteristics of the Rotor Circuit 


P maz, = (45) 


jE, 


Ej 


Pace 


12—Time Dracram or Rotor Bar anp Freip Circuits 


Let: 
x, = reactance of the rotor bars, 
r, = resistance of the rotor bars, 
x, = reactance of the field circuit, 
ry = resistance of the field circuit including any external 
resistance in series with it, 
I, = rotor bar current, 
I, = field current. 
All constants are, of course, referred to the stator. 
Let #; be the voltage induced in the rotor bars by a 
sine wave of flux. Then 


E; E,/S 
(ee 


rs + J S Lp Z ke 
With the direction of flux rotation assumed in Fig. 18, 
the induced voltage in the field is 90 deg. ahead of that 
in the bars, so that 
j E i “A ean 
rr +jS ay 


(Tos — J Xb) (46) 


I; = 72 Or +I) (47) 
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The time relations expressed in Equations (46) and (47) 
are clearly shown in Fig. 12. In other words, the cur- 
rent in the field circuit in time, is ahead of the current 
in the bar circuit by an angle 


Lo Ths 
g = tan -++ tan 
bs “Ly 
or (48) 
Lo Ly 5 Tos Ths 
g = tan 
Tos Le — Lose 


It will now be convenient to draw a space diagram, 
Fig. 14, representing the combined reaction of both the 


Direction of 


Flux 
Rotation 


+ ; 
O Reaction of 
Barsin Space 


Reaction of 
Field in 
Space 


Fig. 13—Spacre Diacram or Rotor Bar AND FIELD Circuits 


bars and the field on the stator. 
negatively rotating fields will be required. It will also 
be convenient to draw this diagram as it would appear 
at the instant in time when the positively rotating 
vector and negatively rotating vector, due to the bar 
current, are in line, which, it will be remembered, occurs 
at the instant the current in the middle bar is maximum. 


Referring to Fig. 14, if the current in the field circuit 
had been in time phase with the bar current, its two 
vectors J;, and J;, would have been in line with the y 
axis pointing downward. (See Fig. 13.) They have, 
however, moved in their respective directions through 
an angle y, since the field current is g degrees ahead in 
time of the bar current. This is shown in Fig. 14. 
The total positively rotating m.m.f. in the rotor is 
represented by J2, and is the vector sum of J,, and I;,. 
Similarly, the total negatively rotating m.m.f. is 
represented by J2, and is the vector sum of Jj, and Jon. 
Expressed mathematically, the first relation is 


Top = Tsp + Isp (sin g — J cos ¢) (49) 
or numerically 
Tos = V Top? + Ipp? + 2 Lop Ipp sin G (50) 


Now let 

Zou, = Vt? + 72.2 = impedance of the rotor circuit- 
bars and field combined 

and 
Zoe = Vite? + ro.2 = impedance of the bar circuit alone. 
Then obviously 


Both positively and 
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Los ae Ii; 
Loe a Lop 
or 
- 
Zo =. Los 7m (51) 
2p 
But from (50) 
Top l Tonys I 
a 1 fp ) 2 ( fp ) . 
Tae \ ‘: ( Tp gf nie wet (92) 
Now let 
ie VAY 
V=— = —— 
Ten ae Gy) 
where 


Zee = Vue + Tye 
Substituting (53) in (52) and then (52) in (51) gives 
a Los 
ye ee 2Vsing 


which is the impedance of the rotor circuit. with the 
field closed. 

It can be seen from Fig. 14 that the phase angle of 
the rotor circuit has been increased by angle a, where 


(54) 


28 


V cos ¢@ 


1+Vsing 35) 


Qa) vane: 


so that, if 6 is the phase angle of the rotor circuit with 
field closed, i 


6 fas, t =] Lo t =] sd iss £GOS Pee 56 
Saale, sien 1+Vsing, oo) 
and hence 
To, = Zo, COS O \ 
%. = Z2,s8in 8 (57) 


Equation (57) gives the values of the‘rotor resistance 


Coun Vi co Tee 
Izy is 

14—Space Diagram SHowING CONTINUED REracTION 
or FireLp AND Four Circuits ON THE STATOR 


Bigs 


and reactance with the field circuit closed. It can be 
seen from (54) that there is in general a decrease in the 
impedance of the rotor circuit when the field is closed. 
It is usually found that at starting, the rotor resistance 
is considerably decreased and the rotor reactance 
slightly increased. In some cases however, where the 
rotor bar impedance is very high—approaching that 
of the field—there is a very considerable increase in 
the reactance of the rotor circuit. 
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There is another effect of closing the field which is 
apparent from a study of Fig. 14. The value of K, 
which is a measure of the single-phase action ‘in the 
rotor, is changed. Let the new value of K be K,. It 
will be remembered that for the damper bars alone K is 
determined by the bar span and is equal to the ratio of 


bn Qn 


. Similarly, K, is equal to the ratio of 
I bp I 2p 


14, 
From the geometrical relations in Fig. 14 it is easily 
determined that 


‘ K?+V?—2KVsing 
1+V°4+2Vsno 


Now, the effect of closing the field circuit has been 
determined both upon the rotor resistance and reactance, 
and upon the single-phase action of the rotor. But 
it should be noted particularly that all of these equations 
contain the slip S, so that the effect of the field is differ- 
ent at every different value of slip. With the field 
open and only the damper bar circuit under considera- 
tion, it is possible to say the rotor resistance is this and 
the rotor reactance is that, but not so with the field 
closed. It is necessary to calculate the rotor resistance 
and reactance for every assigned value of slip from the 
combined effect of field circuit and bar circuit. 


in Fig. 


(58) 


K, = 


Part V. The Speed-Torque Curve—Pull-in 
Torque and In-rush. 


The actual work involved in calculating a speed- 
torque curve is not so complicated or so great as might 
be assumed from the more or less elaborate theoretical 
investigation in the foregoing paragraphs. Especially 
is this true if the work is arranged in orderly fashion in 
a blank made for the purpose. 

It is necessary to know all the constants of the 
machine, except the stator resistance which has been 
neglected. These are %1, Doo, Xu, To, 2, ry" They are, 
of course, to be given in percentage and referred to the 
stator. Then by assigning certain values of slip, for 
which it is desired to calculate the torque, and substi- 
tuting in Equations (53) to (58), the rotor constants 
22, 72, and K can be obtained. These values can then 
be substituted in Equation (42) and the torque obtained 
for each value of the slip. 

The details of these calculations are made clear in 


7. Itis not within the scope of this paper to present methods 
of calculating the several constants of the machine. The 
writer has found from experience that methods which give 
excellent resilts for one type of construction are not at all 
satisfactory for the other types. So much depends on the type 
of damper winding construction used, the method of making and 
connecting the damper end rings, and the type of damper slot, 
that no methods could be presented which would be universally 
applicable. These features vary so widely with the different 
manufacturers that it was thought better to present only the 
general theory and leave the calculation of the constants to the 
individual reader. 


Table I, where an actual example is worked out com- 
plete. The motor was rated 220h. p., unity power 
factor, 2200 volts, three-phase, 60-cycles, 277 rev. per 
min. It had 1 "/,3 slots per pole per phase in the 
stator and five 14- by 14-in. brass damper bars per pole 


X- Test Points 


ran 


PER CENT TORQUE 
wo bp Oo 
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] 


tt = 
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0 


15—ComParIson OF TEST AND CALCULATED RESULTS ON 
220-H. P., 277-Rev. per Min., SyNcHRONOUS MoToR 


Fig. 


in the rotor. It was designed with a-short-circuit ratio 
of 1.00. 

The actual values of the constants calculated for 
this machine were as follows: . 
“4, = 0.153, r, = 0.384, rz = 0.0097 Mot including 
any external resistance), 

Doo = 1.238, ee = OTS GI: 

Fig. 15 shows the speed torque curve calculated in 
Table I. The test values are also indicated in Fig.15 
by crosses. Both test and calculation were made with 
a starting resistance in the field circuit equal to twice 


PER CENT TORQUE 


w 
o 


0 ss NES 
0 10 20 30 49 50 60 70 80 9% 100 


PER CENT SPEED _ 


16—SrrEep Torque Curves on 220-H. P., 277-Rrv. ppr 
Min. Motor 


Showing effect of different values of starting resistances in the field 
circuit, on the pull-in torque. 


Fig. 


that of the field resistance. The agreement between 
test and calculated values is unusually good, although 
the usual discrepancy does not exceed about 10 per cent. 


THE PULL-IN TORQUE 
In Fig. 16 are shown several speed torques for the 
above motor calculated with different values of resis- 
tance in the field circuit. The one with two times the 
resistance of the field is the same as the curve in Fig. 
15. It will be noted that all of the curves with values 
of starting resistance from 0 to 2 times show a distinct 
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; TABLE I 
EXAMPLE CALCULATION OF SPEED-TORQUE CURVE 
The last term in the denominator in equation (47) has been omitted in this calculation. This term will be found to be negligible. 
Constants— 
Slip =-iS's sae eivaiers 2 0.06 0.08 0.10 O12 0.15 0.20 0.25 0.60 1.00* zp = 0.184 | Th = 0.384 
Tice Sey See ea eee 6.40 4.80 3.84 3.20 2.56 1.92 1.54 0.64 0.384 Tf X3 =0.02913 
Zbs = V roa? + xp2--- 6.40 4.80 3.84 3.20 2.56 1.92 1.54 0.69 0.425 af =0.675 2) = 0.153 
Ths = rf/S tae adaite (aera. 3 0.485 0.364 0.291 0.242 0.194 0.145 0.116 0.048 0.0097 Ko = 0.57 =7.77 
Zfs = Vrps2+ xz2....| 0.832 0.766 0.735 0.718 0.701 0.690 0.685 0.675 | 0.675 Machine 
Wit Zba/Zfaciviose « a 7.70 6.27 5.23 4.46 3.65 2.78 2.25 0.965 1.63 S. O. No. 013 E 47 
CUED BAP Baginv eiGceteiensie Sunsensaive 0.029 0,038 0.048 0.057 0.072 0.096 0.119 0.288 0.480 Ho Pe. 22 
(2) Tfs/Xz Sn IRL OR Cage a St 0.719 0.540 0.431 0.359 0.287 0.215 0.172 0.072 0.014 Amps. 48.3 
(Bralta RN iCL) 2. 22 hte 1.60 2.10 2.80 3.30 4.10 5.50 6.80 16.1 25.6 Volts 2200 
TEATS) a eee 35.7 28.4 23.3 19.8 16.1 12.2 9.90 4.10 0.80 Phase 3 
g= =: 37.3 30.5 26.1 23.1 20.2 EW ge 16.7 20.2 26.4 Cycles 60 
(4) ARGCOB IG Rip wen aloe t ley th ars 0.795 0.861 0.898 0.920 0.938 0.952 “0.958 0.938 0.895 R. P.M. 277 
(ESE Oo, seats se ccrerateessi erelers 0.606 0.507 0.440 0.392 0.34 0.304 0.287 0.345 0.444 | *Calculated with field dead 
(6) RIL WV Sint ad ote tots 9.33 6.35 4.60 3.50 Zoe 1.69 1.29 0.688 0.56 short-circuited Test which was 
ik ATS ce a Sas ea ee 60.0 40.2 28.4 21.0 14.3 8.72 6.06 1.93 1.39 used in finding starting torque 
CA) 3) DARE ae eae eee 2 69.3 46.5 33.0 24.5 16.8 10.4 7.34 2.62 1.95 was with field dead short-cir- 
(8) V (7) PeCRRRCRAE I a-at eeeae 8.33 6.82 5:75 4.95 4.10 3.23 201 1.62 1.40 cuited. 
Lig = Zhe (8 acts apis 0.770 0.704 0.667 0.646 0.625 0.594 0.569 0.425 | 0.303 
(CO) PAL AV SEB) ae eS citar. 0.736 0.666 0.631 0.616 0.619 0.664 0.732 1.38 2.03 
ME VON suas xaos tact 1.08 1.29 1.42 1.49 1.52 1,43 1.31 0.678 0.441 
GO) tan" (4/9) sane. « AT 22 §2.2 54.9 56.1 56.7 55.0 52.7 34.2 23.8 
6 = (8) + (10)....... 48.8 54.3 57.7 59.4 60.8 60.5 5905 50.3 49.4 
OSD cee icers eciererstere 25 0.658 0.583 0.534 0.509 0.488 0.492 |. 0.507 0.639 0.651 
BITING Ae weer «ele ote 0.752 0.812 0.845 0.860 0.873 0.870 0.861 0.769 0.759 
Tag = Zag - COS9....... -- 0.507 0.410 0.356 0.329 0.305 0.292 0.288 OL27 1 0.198 
2 = 226, SIMO... ces 0.578 Q .aZ1 0.564 0.556 0.545 0.516 0.490 0.326 0.230 
Vite Kg ire soe a 59.3 39.5 iia 20.3 13.6 8.04 5.38 1725 0.72 
KK GAG) cB acre artless cee cs 5.32 3.62 2.62 2.00 1.44 0.96 0.73 0.39 0.39 
CEN PT Beaten ate ak uis cio) ai Pisin es 54.0 35.9 25 iL 18.3 12.2 7.08 4.65 0.86 0.40 
Rpt aeCl EWP ete econ. 3 0.78 0.77 0.76 0.75 On 0.68 0.63 Ofes 0.205 
B X Zag” eee clases 35.7 30.0 26.9 PAS gi | 23.6 21.3 19.5 10.9 5.55 
(O13) yy led Sic a ae ems RR 9.00 8.90 8.76 8.65 8.47 8.03 7.61 5.06 Bie Sye 
Bg ick StH act eto ee 0.22 0.23 0.24 0.25 0.28 0.32 0.37 0.67 0.80 
(13) | D:(8 terms above) 44.9 39.1 35.9 34.0 32.3 29.6 27.5 16.6 9.92 
LDN SURG a hace 7.02 6.85 6.66 6.50 6.13 5.45 4.80 i RSGY Ofus 
CEA DAY 3. xn os Ao 8 apshekens eyes 37.9 33.3 28.2 27.5 26,2 24.2 22.7 14.9 9.19 
CEB)) eee ome (1S) eae cen es 47.2 35.8 30.0 27.0 24.4 20.6 ene 6.50 2.30 
Tor. = res (14) /(15)..| 40.7% | 37.0% 33.5% 33.5% 32.7% 34.3% 37 0% 62.0% | 79.6% 


cusp in the curve. But by increasing the starting 
resistance up to seven times the cusp disappears entirely 
and the speed torque curve assumes quite a different 
character. So it is possible to distinguish at least two 


distinct types of speed torque curves, those with a 


cusp and those without a cusp, and this presents a real 
difficulty in attempting to define the pull-in torque. 


In the case of a curve with a cusp it is quite obvious 
that if the motor has sufficient torque to accelerate 
the load up through the low point of the cusp, it will 
pull into step because beyond the cusp the motor torque 
increases rapidly to a point very.close to synchronism, 
usually within 2 or 3 per cent. -Hence, the motor 
torque at the-low point of the cusp becomes the pull-in 
torque of the motor, and there is no difficulty in defining 
pull-in torque for this type of curve. However, if 
there is no cusp, as in the case of the curve with six 
times field resistance, the problem becomes one of 


determining at what slip the motor will pull in; knowing 


the slip, the torque is given by the speed-toraue curve. 
But to calculate the slip at which it will pull in is a 
difficult problem and one which has been the subject 
of much theoretical investigation and _ discussion®. 
Experience shows, however, that an ordinary machine 
may be expected to pull in at a slip of 6 or 7 per cent, 


8. See references listed under item 6, in Bibliography. 


while there are rare cases on record where it has been 
necessary to bring the machine up to within 3 per cent 
before it would pull in. In such cases, however, there 
has usually been a large flywheel on the driven machine 
which cannot properly be considered as part of the 
motor, and it has been this flywheel which has been 
responsible for the low value of slip required for pull-in. 
So far as the definition of pull-in torque is concerned, 
the best one can do is to give the motor torque at some 
slip, say from 5 to 7 per cent, and state the slip at which 
it is given. 
FORMULA FOR PULL-IN TORQUE 


It is evident from what has been said that it is not 
possible to give an exact formula for the pull-in torque 
of a motor and the only correct way to obtain it is to 
calculate the speed torque curve. It is possible, how- 
ever, to derive an approximate formula which will be 
found convenient for the designer. That portion of 
the speed torque in the neighborhood of synchronous 
speed may be considered as made up of two parts more 
or less independent, one due to the damper bars and 
one to the field winding. These two parts are shown 
in Fig. 17, part a due to the field winding and part 6 
due to the damper bars. The dotted curve shows 
the combined effect of both. 

Now the curve a in the neighborhood of synchronous 
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speed is given approximately by formula (43), if x. = ay 

and r, = 77. The maximum point P can, therefore, 

be obtained from Equation (45) as follows: 
0.5 

Buy (2 + B x;) 


Te aapome f= (59) 
and from this formula one is able to estimate the pull-in 
torque from the proportion of the various constants 
and a knowledge of the starting resistance to be used 
in the field circuit. The approximate formula for pull- 
in torque may be written 


0.4 to 0.8 
Buy(2+Bux,) 


ten —— (60) 
Experience shows that if the rotor bar resistance is 
about equal to the total reactance (rotor and stator) 
of the machine and a starting resistance equal to twice 
the field resistance is used a value as low as 0.4 may be 
expected in the numerator, while, if the rotor bar 
resistance is equal to about half the total reactance of 
the machine and a starting resistance equal to 4 or 5 
times the resistance of the field (which will usually 
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eliminate the cusp in the torque curve completely) 
is used, then a value of 0.8 can often be obtained. 


THE IN-RUSH CURRENT 

It is comparatively easy to derive from Equations (20) 
to (34) a formula for the in-rush—in fact, two formulas, 
one for the positive current J,, and one for the negative 
current J;,. From these two values the unbalanced 
three-phase currents in each of the three lines can be 
determined. This unbalance is usually small and both 
the formulas for I;, and J;, are rather involved and 
cumbersome. No attempt is made to guarantee any- 
thing but an average value of the in-rush in each of the 
three lines.. The writer has found that this average 
in-rush can be calculated with sufficient accuracy from 
the induction motor formula, 
= V1 + 2 doo Xe (61) 

Vr? + Lo? 

where 
To= M11 +72 
r, = stator resistance 


r. = rotor resistance (combined ‘effect of bars and 
field winding) 

% = %1+ 2X2 

x, = stator reactance , 

%_. = rotor reactance (combined effect of bars field 
winding). 

If the machine is started with the field open one 

should use r, the resistance of the bars in place of ro, 

and x, the bar reactance in place of x. 

When the calculation is made with field closed, formula 

(61) usually gives values slightly higher than test so that 

they are conservative, while. if the field is open it is apt 

to give values too low. 

For the 220-h. p. motor calculated above, the in- 
rush obtained from formula (61) is 


ae a / 1.579 
* * 9/(,228? + 0.3882 


= 2.8° = 120.5 amperes 


Test = 118 amperes 
With field open 


4/1.452 
V 0.4222 + 0.3372 
Test 


Part VI. Characteristics of Double Squirrel- 
Cage Windings in Salient-Pole Synchonous 
Motors 


Any definite pole synchronous machine contains the 
necessary elements of the double squirrel-cage winding. 
The ordinary damper bars form a rotor circuit of high 
resistance and low reactance, while the field winding 
forms a circuit of low resistance and high reactance. 
At starting, the high damper bar circuit provides high 
starting torque and low in-rush because the resistance 
of the damper bars enters potentially into the impedance 
which limits the in-rush. This results in a high power 
factor at starting and consequently high torque for the 
kv-a. required. As the machine approaches full 
speed the field winding comes into play, and maintains 
a comparatively high value of torque up to within a 
few per cent of synchronism. 

A machine designed with a low reactance, high 
resistance damper winding and provided with a large 
enough starting resistance in series with the field wind- 
ing to remove the cusp from the speed torque curve, 
may be said to possess a double squirrel-cage rotor of a 
most effective type. It gives the usual double squirrel- 
cage characteristics as they are known in induction 
motor practise; low in-rush, high starting torque and 
comparatively high torque at low values of slip. These 
characteristics are well illustrated in Fig. 16 by the speed 
torque curve for the case of seven times resistance in 
the field circuit. 

But when an actual double squirrel-cage winding is 


89.2 amperes 


= 96 amperes 


9. This valueis givenin percentage based on the output current 
which is 43.1 amperes. The in-rush in amperes is 2.8 43.1 
= 120.5 amperes. 
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put in the pole faces it is rather difficult to produce 
characteristics of this type. One difficulty the designer 
encounters is the limited depth of slot he may use in the 
head of a synchronous motor pole. The depth of the 
pole head cannot be increased appreciably without an 
excessive increase in the field leakage, and it is well 
known that in order to obtain any appreciable double 
squirrel-cage effect, that is, any appreciable change in 
the bar resistance with the frequency, a reasonable 
amount of slot depth is absolutely essential. 

It is also well known that the double squirrel-cage 
effect obtained depends on the resistance of the material 
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used in the bar, the lower the resistance the greater 
being the effect. In other words, in order to obtain 
any appreciable decrease in the resistance of the bar as 
the frequency decreases (this is the object of the double 
squirrel-cage construction) it is necessary to employ a 
material with as low a specific resistance as possible, 
and hence copper. Especially is this true if the depth 
of the slot is limited. These facts are illustrated very 
clearly in Equation (34) of Appendix II, where a simple 
method is worked out for the calculation of the inverted 
T- or L-shaped bar. Equation (34) shows that the 
modulus of the vector upon which the double squirrel- 
cage effect or skin effect depends, involves the factor 


OR i 
ape 
where a is the depth of the bar, (actually half of the 
depth). 
f is the frequency 
and 
o is the specific resistance of the material of the bar. 
Thus, it is seen that if the depth of the bar could be 
doubled the same skin effect would be obtained as with 
the original bar at four times the frequency. This 
shows clearly the handicap of limited depth. Also, it 
is evident that increasing the bar resistance has exactly 
the same effect as decreasing the frequency so that if 


the material of the bar were changed from copper to 
brass the same skin effect would be obtained as with the 


60 bit . 
copper bar at a frequency of a 18.2 cycles.” This 
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simply means that with the limited depth available in 
the head of a synchronous motor pole a brass winding 
gives practically no skin effect. 

There is also another point to be borne in mind. Any 
double squirrel-cage winding, because of the depth of 
the slot is bound to have a considerably higher reactance 
than a single cage winding of the same resistance. 

The conclusion, therefore, which has been reached 
without making any figures at all, is that a synchronous 
motor equipped with a double squirrel-cage damper 
winding will inherently have a rotor bar circuit of low 
resistance and high reactance and hence poor power 
factor. The power factor will be further decreased by 
closing the field circuit. The in-rush will be limited 
almost entirely by the reactance of the machine, and 
may be expected to be low due to the excessive bar 
reactance. The starting torque will be comparatively 
low due to the low damper bar resistance and the poor 
power factor. The pull-in torque will be compara- 
tively high and there will probably be very little cusp 
in the speed-torque curve even with a low value of 
starting resistance in the field circuit. It would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to design a double squirrel- 
cage winding in a synchronous motor so that the start- 
ing torque was equal to, or at least appreciably greater 
than, the pull-in torque. 

Of course, there are some special applications such as 
pumps and fans, where low starting torques and high 
pull-in torques are desirable and for these the double 
squirrel-cage synchronous motor is especially suited. 
For most applications, however, it is better to have a 
motor with higher starting torque than pull-in torque 
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and this, as has been pointed out, is a condition which 
would be very difficult to obtain with a double squirrel- 
cage winding. 

Experimental confirmation of these conclusions is 
presented in Fig. 18 which gives a speed torque curve 
plotted from test results on a commercial synchronous 
motor equipped with a double squirrel-cage damper 
winding. This machine was rated 225 h. p., 257 rev. 
per min., 2200 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, unity 
power factor. The characteristics of low in-rush, low 


10. Brass has a resistance of approximately 3.3 times that of 
copper at 100 deg. cent. 


starting torque and high pull-in torque are clearly 
shown. 

Theoretical confirmation of these conclusions is 
found in Appendix II where the resistance and reactance 
of a double squirrel-cage bar are calculated. This bar 
is so designed that it could be used in the 220-h. p., 
277-rev. per min. motor calculated in Table I. The 
bar is °/i. in. deep overall, '/;, in. wide at the top, 
and */,, in. wide at the bottom. It is made narrow 
in order to keep the resistance as high as possible and 
still use copper. Likewise, the bar extends clear to 
the top of the pole face to keep the reactance low. Both 
of these features combine to make the power factor of 
the bar as high as possible and yet it is only 0.46 as 
compared with 0.84, the power factor of the plain square 
brass bar. These values are shown in Table III, 
Appendix IT. 

A complete calculation of the performance of the 
above synchronous motor (220 h. p., 227 rev. per min.) 
when equipped with this double squirrel-cage bar has 
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field of application of the synchronous motor could be 
greatly extended, and it is probably this feeling"which 
continues to revive interest in this problem. 

Perhaps this same feeling has been responsible for 
the development and use of the synchronous induction 
motor in Europe. The high cost, low efficiency, and 
low pull-out torque of this type of machine has been 
largely responsible for its very meagre use in this coun- 
try. Still the problem of obtaining the excellent start- 
ing performance of the slip ring motor and maintaining 
the excellent running performance of the salient-pole 
synchronous motor has remained unsolved. 

Comparatively recently, the synchronous motor has 
found some new applications in steel mill service for 
driving certain types of rolling mills. For some of these 
applications the starting duty is severe and manufac- 
turers have attempted to improve the sturdiness of the 
damper windings supplied in their motors with a view 
to meeting these severe starting conditions and extend- 
ing the field of application of the synchronous motor 


in steel mill service. One feature which is limiting the 
application of these motors in steel mills is the low 


been made. Thespeed-torque curve and other data are 
given in Fig. 19. It will be noted that the performance 


TABLE IL 
TABLE SHOWING COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF SINGLE SQUIRREL-CAGE AND DOUBLE SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTORS 
Starting Pull-in Starting Pull-in 
torque torque In-rush torque torque!! Avg. torque 
Motor per cent per cent per cent per kv-a. per kv-a. per kv-a. 
225 h. p., 257 rev. per min., with double squirrel-cage—test results 28 52 236 0.118 0.220 0.169 
220 h. p., 277 rev. per min., with plain brass dampers—test results 75 502 246 0.304 0.203 0253 
220 h. p., 277 rev. per min., with double squirrel-cage T-shaped 
copper bars—calculated results 50 63 303 0.164 0.208 0.186 


11. Itis unusual to state the pull-in torque per in-rush ky-a. but it is convenient to do so in comparing the merits of damper windings, in different 


machines having different values of stator reactance. 
This accounts for its lower values of torque and in-rush in percentage. 


The 225-h. p. motor had considerably higher stator reactance than did the 220-h. p. machine. 


12. Calculated value with starting resistance equal to seven times the field resistance. 


is excellent, but the general characteristics of the double 
squirrel-cage motor, as discussed, are apparent. 

Table II shows a comparison of the performance of 
the 220-h. p., 277-rev. per min. motor equipped with 
both the brass damper winding and with the double 
squirrel cage, and also the 225-h. p., 257-rev. per min. 
motor tested with the double squirrel-cage winding. 


Part VII. Possibilities of External Damper 
Bar Circuit. 


To obtain synchronous motor starting performance 
nearly equivalent to slip ring induction motor character- 
istics has probably been a secret ambition cherished in 
the heart of every engineer who has wrestled with the 
starting problem in salient-pole motors in the last two 
decades. The fact that this problem has not been 
solved in a commercial way may indicate either one of 
two things; either the problem is extremely difficult, or 
else there has not, up to the present time, been a suffi- 
cient market for motors of such excellent starting 
characteristics. However, it has been felt that if a 
motor with these characteristics could be developed, the 


torque per ky-a. obtained in ordinary low speed syn- 
chronous motors, and consequently the high in-rush 
required. Another difficult feature is the absolute 
reliability required. In some cases manufacturers have 
been asked to guarantee continued operation on the 
damper winding for an indefinite period, in case of d-c. 
failure. This is a difficult requirement because the 
rolling peaks are usually much higher than the rating 
of the motor and this means that the machine must 
have a pull-out torque as an induction motor practically 
equal to its pull-out torque under synchronous opera- 
tion. In other cases, it has been necessary to guarantee 
several starts in succession and the problem of absorbing 
the heat generated in the damper winding has become 
difficult. Perhaps here in this new application of 
synchronous motors an opportunity will be afforded for 
some entirely new developments in the starting arrange- 
ments of synchronous motors. 

In this connection an investigation was made to 
determine the possibilities of an external damper bar 
circuit used in conjunction with a very high starting 
resistance in the field circuit—a resistance equal to or 
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greater than the reactance of the field winding at full 
slip. Mr. Fechheimer® pointed out in 1912 the in- 
creased starting torque and the improved power factor 
at starting which results from the use of a high resis- 
tance of this type in the field circuit. These advantages 
would obviously be augmented by making the damper 
bar circuit with as high a power factor as possible also, 
that is, with high resistance and low reactance. The 
low reactance is also necessary for high pull-out torque 
as an induction motor, but the high resistance must be 
arranged external to the damper bar circuit so that it 
can be short-circuited for running as an induction 
motor. This is necessary because a very low value of 
damper bar resistance is necessary to maintain a low 
value of slip at full load and to prevent the machine 
from slowing down too much on the peak loads. 


The simplest type of circuit which would provide an 
external resistance in series with the damper winding 
(this is probably a very old idea) is shown in Fig. 20. 


An analysis of the possibilities of this circuit showed, 
as was expected, that the power factor of the damper 
winding could be increased by increasing the external 
resistance up to a certain point, but beyond that point 
the power factor began to decrease again. This was to 
be expected because in the limiting case of an infinite 
resistance it is evident that the power factor of the 
damper winding would be very poor with very low 
resistance bars. This simply means that the amount of 
power which could be drawn out of the rotor circuit 
into the external resistor is limited. 

The analysis also showed that if the external circuit 
were split up into two or more circuits, as shown in 
Fig. 21, it would be possible to insert enough resis- 
tance to obtain a very good power factor in the damper 
winding before the limiting resistance is reached. 

The mechanical construction of the end ring connec- 
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Slip Rings 
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Fic. 20—Sinete EXtTerRNAL Damper Bar Crircuir 


tions did not seem to present any serious difficulties. 
In attempting to apply this scheme to an actual design 
of a 2500-h. p., 6214-rev. per. min., 25-cycle synchronous 
motor it was found that heavy brass slip rings and 
metallic brushes, such as are used on rotary converters, 
were required. A difficulty was also encountered in 
connection with the resistor for the field circuit. It 


"13. See Bibliography, 2. 
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was found that a very high voltage would be developed 
across the resistor and consequently across the slip rings 
at start. This was sufficiently reduced by designing 
the field for 50-volt excitation instead of 125. The 
calculated performance of the machine showed that it 
would carry full load continuously as an induction 
motor with a power factor of approximately 50 per cent. 
Its pull-out torque was approximately 225 per cent as an 
induction motor and 250 per cent as a synchronous 
motor. The starting torque depended upon the exter- 
nal resistances used, but it was found possible to obtain 


Damper Bars 
4 per Pole 
if 


rk A 
External Resistance ~* 


Fic. 21—DovusiEe Externat Damper BAR Circuit 


150 per cent starting torque with an in-rush of 300 
per cent. The pull-in torque at five per cent slip was 
175 per cent. 

These figures seem to indicate great possibilities in 
the improvement of the starting performance of syn- 
chronous motors. No doubt developments to this end 
will take place rapidly if there becomes sufficient de- 
mand to warrant them. 
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Appendix I 


To show that the numerical value of the vector 
expression 
(V + BZ,2)!— KV? 
Vi BLie RY 


is 


2. V(#— K%)?— (2K Bra)? (2) 
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let 
Ze; = modulus of Us 
M =modulusof V + BZ. 
fests a 2725 Xo 
0d, = 2 tan = tan Aree 
0. =2t 7 
2 = 2.tan t Bae 
ae 2 12,.(0o + BZe,*) 
fakin (%_ + B Zo")? —-To." 
The numerator of (1) may be written 
M2?/82— K? Z,2/61 (4) 
But 
Vee Lge 2 (5) 
where 
is Fa at ob 7s 183 Gop: of BYas ) 
Substituting (5) in (4) gives for the numerator 
Las? [22/ 0» — K2/ 64] (6) 


_ The magnitude of this is from the cosine law 
Zo ~/2* + K*~ 22 K* (cos 0; cos 02 + sin 0; sin @2) 
(7) 


But 


cos 8, cos 6, + sin 6, sin 05 
(X2?— 125") [(to2+B L2s°)?—Tes°| +4 Tos” X2(%2+B 225°) 


Disee he 
(8) 
which reduces to 
14+28B B? (40? — To,2 
a Le te (x 125”) (9) 
z 
Substituting (9) in (7) gives: 
Zoe J (@ — K?)?— (2K Bre.) (10) 


as the numerical value of the numerator. 

The numerical value of the denominator of (1) is 
Z2,2 So that the numerical value of the whole vector 
expression (1) is 


28 


z@ 


V (2 — K%)? — (2K Bro)? (11) 


Q. E. D. 


Appendix IT 
RESISTANCE AND REACTANCE OF AN INVERTED T’- OR L- 
: SHAPED DAMPER BAR 


Consider a slot which is narrow at the top and wide 
at the bottom, shaped either like an inverted 7’ or an L 


(Fig. 22). 
Let. 
o0 = specific resistance of the bar, 
f(x) = distribution of current in bottom part, xz 


being measured from the bottom of the slot, 
F (x) = distribution of current in top part, x being 
measured from the division line 0 — 0. 


The distribution of current in the wide part of the bar 
will be calculated first!®. Consider the flux through an 


element d x due to them. m. f.inanelement du. This 
mimes: 
bif(u)du (1) 
Therefore 
4nrb,f(uydu 
d{(d ¢] = me =Anf(u)dud« (2) 


Now, the total flux through the element d «x is due to all 
such elements as d u from the bottom of the slot up to 
the element dx. Thus: 
x 
de Ams fi wdmde (3) 
which is the total flux passing through any element 
d x at distance x from the bottom of the slot. 

The flux which produces the e. m. f. of self-induction 
at any point x in the conductor is all the flux which © 
threads through the conductor from the top of the 
conductor down to the point 2, plus the flux in the wedge 
and air-gap. Let ® be the self-inductive flux in the 


rely. abe 


wedge, air-gap and that which threads through the nar- 
row part of the bar down to the division line 0 — 0. 
Then the self-inductive flux at point x is 


g=47rf Sffududzx+o 
x 0 
and the e. m. f. of self-induction is 


pe=AmpS Sfwdudz + po (4) 


14. Anyone interested in the calculation of double squirrel 
cages for synchronous motors will find App. Il of especial interest. 
This problem can be handled by differential equations but the 
method of integral equations here presented will be found . 
simpler and more straightforward and gives directly both the 
resistance and reactance of the bar. The problem of “‘setting 
up” the integral equation is much easier than the corresponding 
problem of ‘‘setting up” the differential equation. Especially is 
this true for those of us who have been taught the fundamentals 
of inductance from the point of view of interlinkages. The same 
integral equation can be applied to the caleulation of a bar 
comprised of two different materials either T-shaped or of 
uniform width. 

15. All this work is done in absolute electromagnetic units. 
for simplicity. 


16. p=the operator and denotes differentiation with 


respect to time. 
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Since the induced voltage is the same at all points in 
the cross-section of the bar, and is equal to the e. m. f. 
consumed by resistance and self-induction, it follows 
that the sum of the e. m. fs. consumed by resistance 
and self-induction is the same in all parts of the bar. 
Hence, 


of (x) +4apS Sfwdudzt pe 


= of (0) An pS Siu) du dip Pe” — (5) 
p ® cancels out and the equation becomes 


“ a x 
af (x) = of (0) eae Met anh ey te 
a x } 
OE Tl (6) 


or 


Ar 
o 


p x x 
f (a) = f (0) + AES (7) 
This is a simple integral equation and can be solved by 
the method of continued substitution. Substituting 
the right hand member of Equation (7) under the inte- 


Aw 
gral sign and putting K? = — Equation (7) be- 


foe 
f@) =fO+KS SEO S Sf w dw] dw 
(8) 

= f (0) + Kf (0) ae +S SS Sh wdu' 


(9) 

Substituting again the right hand member of (7) under 

the integral sign in (9) and continuing the integration 

and. repeating the process gives at once the infinite 
series: 

7 a : 

Ph 0) eee (10) 


Ha) = J (0) + KF) 


or 

Sf (ey = f.(O)eoshya, EC (11) 
This is the current density in the wide portion of the 
bar, as function of the distance from the bottom of the 
bar. 
Let 
I, = current in the wide portion of the bar. 
Then 


. br) ae 

I, =b Sf (@)dx =~; — sinh a, K (12) 
0 ; 

Now the flux which passes through an element d x 


in the top of the slot is due to the total current in the 
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lower part J,, and also to the m. m. f. in the top part 
from the division line 0 — 0 up to the element d x. 
This m. m. f. is 


bo, J F (u)du (13) 
0 
The flux through d ~ is, therefore: 
4n7n{Il,t+tb. fF (u)dujdz 
¢ 0 
dp= ie (14) 
The self-inductive flux at the point x is 
2 a 2 
e=47 ayo Fp dan ag (15) 
x ' 10) 
and the e. m. f. of self-induction is 
2 * 
penarn| | b + [Pwan] as (16) 
2 
x 0 


Since the induced voltage is the same in all parts of 
the bar, it follows that 


ag 


I, 
Bey ao! i 


x 10) 
2 . 

=oF(0)+47p Ber Eos fad 

0 (0) (17) 
or 

I, 
TES) = ¢F (0) sare] {4 | reaubas 
0 0 ie 

Therefore, 


2 
F (2) =F 0) +4" + we |r (u) due (19) 
Oo 0 
Using the same method of solution for this equation 
as was used for Equation (17), it easily reduces to 


; I 
F (x) = F (0) cosha K + —~— K sinhz K 


be om 
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But 
F (0) =f (a1) =f (0) cosha, K (21) 
Substituting (21) and (12) in Equation (20) 
Fe (eet Ay) [ cosh a, K cosha K 
Uipee 
— aie sinh a, K sinh x K| (22) 
2 


o 


This is the distribution of the current in the top of the 
slot as function of the distance x from the division line 
0— 0. The total current flowing in the top is: 


oe Ry rae 
0 


F (0 a 
- bf = sinh 2 K + 5° cosh 2K] 


F (0) be 


= == — sinh a2 K 4217 costa, Kae Ty 


K (23) 


Substituting for F (0) from (21) and for J, from (12) 
gives 


f 0) , | 
f5= wre {b, cosh a, K sinh a. K 
+ b. sinh a, K cosh a, kK} — J, (24) 
The total current J, = J, + I, 1s, therefore, 
Ff (0) 
di ie {b, cosh a, K sinh a. K 
+ b. sinh a, K cosh a, K} (25) 
The voltage which produces this current is 
Ar p Ihe 
Bee Se er I a) (26) 


where p is the reluctance of the leakage path above the 
conductor. 


The effective impedance of the bar is, therefore, 
E 1 [ 4 p Iy 
p 


Z= — 


Dp is aie o F (as) (27) 


Z= 
p 


= cosh a, K cosh ag K+-W sinh a, K sinh a, K ] 
cosh a, K sinh a, K+W sinh a, K cosh a, K 


(28) 


+ 


where 
by 
be 


This vector expression is the impedance of a T-shaped 
bar per unit length. The real part is the resistance, the 


W = 


Tp 


7 part, the reactance. Obviously the first term s 
is a pure reactance term and is the reactance of the bar 
due to the leakage flux in the slot above the bar and 
in the air-gap. 

‘As a special case, let a; = a@2 which means that the 
narrow portion and wide portion are of the same depth. 
Neglect the first term. Then 


ok cosh?a K + W sinh? a kK 
aioe | | 


by (1 + W) sinha K cosha K FA 
which reduces easily to 
oak  Q+cosh2ak | 
emer t a sinh 2a K | (30) 
where 
y 1—W 7 bo — by a 
OL tapes 3h) 
But 
4m p 4 Oo Hy 
Kix Rel se OS 
a a \ : a : 
f 
=2ray a4) (32) 
Oo 
Or ; 
0G =A (33) 
where 
ee) 
A tee 2 LB 34 
| TO \ (34) 
Substituting (33) in (30) gives 
o(A+jA) [_Q+cosh2(A +7 A) 
aia [ sinh 2 (A + A) ] (2) 
This can be expanded to 
AA a) A 
a a bs 
[Sos 2 4 coe 2k od ames | a 
sinh 2A cos2A +jcosh2Asin2A Ch 


This expression is simple enough to use for practical 
calculations. 

As an example consider the calculation of the resis- 
tance and reactance of the copper bar shown in Fig. 23 
which is about as large as one could use in a small size 
synchronous motor pole. The width of the bar has 
been made as small as is mechanically desirable, in 
order to keep the resistance as high as possible. The 
over-all depth of the bar is % in., width at top 1 
in., at bottom 3¢ in. The dimensions on Fig. 23 
are given in ems. as the calculation must be made in 
absolute units. 

o for cu. at 100 deg. cent. 


= 2240 abohms per cu. cm. 
at 60 cycles. 
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A=27 X 0.715 »/60 + 2240 = 


_ 0.159 — 0.477 
@ = “0.159 +04 ar 


0.7386, 2A = 1.472 


0.50 


o(A +jA) 2240 (0.736 + j 0.736) 
ab, 0.715 0.159. ~ 70-500/45 deg. 
cosh 1.472 (= 2.294 
sinh 1.472 = 2.064 
cos 1.472 = 0.0986 
sin’ 47 2>*="'0:995 


Q + cosh 2A cos2A = — 0.2735 
jgsinh2Asin2A = 7 2.055 
Numerator = 2.065/97.6 deg. 
sinh 2Acos2A = 0.204 
geosh2Asin2A = 7 2.284 


Denominator = 2.29 /84.5 deg. 
Therefore, 
20,500 < 2.065 
= /45 deg. + 97.6 deg. — 84.5 deg. 

2.29 

or 

Z = 18,500 /58.1 deg. 

and hence 

*, reff. = 18,500 cos 58.1 deg. = 9750 abohms/cm. 
length 

x eff. = 18,500 sin 58.1 deg. = 15,700 abohms/cm. 
length 


On the basis of uniform current distribution the 
“nominal”’ reactance is 


X = 17,750 abohms per cm. 


r eff. 


and the d-c. resistance is 4920. The ratio of : 
d-c. 


= 1.98 so that the T-shaped copper bar is an effective 
double squirrel-cage bar, even with a depth of only 


%% in. 


It is interesting to compare these values of resistance 


4 0.159 be 


wis 
4 boar by 


Hie. 24 


and reactance with those of the 14-in. square brass 
damper bar used in the 220-h. p., 277-rev. per min. syn- 
chronous motor calculated in Table I in the body of 
the paper, and to see what the characteristics of this 
motor would be if it were equipped with this penile 
squirrel-cage damper bar. 


Fig. 25 shows the dimensions of the 14-in. by 14-in. 
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square slot actually used in the motor. Dimensions 
are given in inches. D-c. resistance at 100 deg. cent. 
= 18,400 abohms per cm. length. 


Reactance = 8900 abohms per cm. length. 


In addition to the slot reactance there is a tooth tip 
leakage reactance which in this case amounts to 3000 
abohms per cm. This reactance corresponds to the 


0.097 
sae 
0.25 
et 
Lo.o5-| 
MiG.) 25 


first term in Equation (28). It must be added to the 
reactance of both types of bar. Table III gives a 
comparison of the resistance and reactance of the two 
bars at 60 cycles, taking the tooth tip leakage into 
account. 


TABLE III 
TABLE SHOWING RESISTANCE, REACTANCE, AND POWER 
FACTOR OF PLAIN BAR AND DOUBLE SQUIRREL-CAGE BAR 


60- Cycle 60-Cycle 
Type of bar resistance reactance Pre 
Plain square brass bar........ 18,400 11,900 4 0.84 
Double cage copper bar....... 9,750 18,700 0.46 
All values given in abohms per cm. 
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Discussion 


R. H. Park: In the treatment of a complex problem such as 
the starting performance of a synchronous motor, it is necessary 
to employ simplifying assumptions to facilitate the calculation. 
At the same time, it is desirable to keep in mind just what 
assumptions have been employed. 

On studying Mr. Putman’s paper, I listed the assumptions 
that I found in it as follows: First, that the machine has a uni- 
form air-gap. Second, that rotor bar reactance and resistance 
is equal for all rotor bars. Third, that only space fundamental 
of air-gap flux is considered. Actually, the rotor currents will 
produce a considerable amount of flux that is not space funda- 
mental. 
a good deal to do in the determination of the distribution of rotor- 
bar currents. Fourth, the numerical value of all rotor-bar 
currents is assumed equal, even with the field closed. Fifth, 
the electrical phase angle in time of the rotor bar currents is 
assumed equal to their electrical space separation. This would 
be true in an induction motor, but actually, on account of the 
non-space fundamental air-gap flux, that is, leakage reactance 
flux, the phase angles will be different. Sixth, the effect of 
armature resistance is neglected. The effect of armature re- 
sistance will be important in determining the torque at half 
speed. In view of the approximations involved in these 
assumptions, it is, I think, particularly interesting that Mr. 
Putman is able to secure results which check tests. 

P. L. Alger: Mr. Putman’s ways of taking into account the 
width of pole are of the machine, and the single-phase reaction 
of the field winding, are very interesting. And the close checks 
he gets with test results indicate that his method is at least 
approximately correct. 

However, I feel that some of the bold approximations he has 
made seriously limit the generality of his conclusions. For 
example, he assumes the stator resistance to be zero, and thus 
entirely neglects the dip in torque at half-speed which occurs with 
any unbalanced rotor. 
squirrel-cage bar to be the same, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
we know that the outside bars of a squirrel cage always carry 
more current during the starting period than the middle bars. 
Finally, he has combined. the effects of. the field and the squirrel 
eage by entirely neglecting the action of the squirrel cage in the 
field axis. That is, he has assumed the field winding to have such 
low impedance in the direct axis that the squirrel-cage current 
in this axis is negligible. These approximations are in addition 
to those he has mentioned in the paper. 

Mr. Putman concludes from his study of double squirrel-cage 
synchronous motors that they are of no practical importance. 
While there is a measure of-truth in this conclusion, there is 
much to be said on the opposite side of the argument. The 
difficulty of getting enough space in the pole tip to insert a 
satisfactory type of double squirrel-cage is the most fundamental 
part of the problem. The L-bar type of squirrel-cage Mr. 
Putman employed is not the best for this purpose, since the im- 
pedance cannot be made high enough to reduce appreciably the 
starting current with the field closed. By usinganopen-circuited, 
or idle, steel bar above the squirrel cage proper, a higher impedance 
ean be obtained in the same space, and thus a material reduction 
of starting current can be secured. However, the reduction 
possible is not great enough to warrant the extended use of this 
construction. . 

The primary object of a double squirrel-cage is to reduce the 
starting current on full voltage sufficiently to avoid the use 
of a starting compensator. Therefore, all those machines whose 
starting currents are only about 20 per cent higher than permissi- 
ble for full-voltage starting ean be brought within the per- 
missible class, and so can be made ‘considerably cheaper by the 
use of the special construction. When the torques are compared 
on the basis of the same starting current, the two types then 
give comparable results. 


This flux will be leakage reactance flux and will have 


Also, he asumes the current in every. 


Quentin Graham: I made an experimental investigation 
several years ago which showed a number of interesting facts 
concerning synchronous-motor starting performance. Chief 
among these was the enormous effect of the field winding on the 
speed—torque curve, a fact whichis clearly shown in Mr. Putman’s 
paper, and which, I believe, has not been appreciated fully by 
designing engineers. A typical set of curves illustrating this 
point is shown in Fig. 1 herewith. Curve A is the speed—torque 
characteristic of the motor with its field winding open-circuited 
so that the squirrel-eage winding furnishes all the torque. If 
the field winding is closed on itself the torque characteristics are 
as shown by Curve B. It will be seen that the torque at low 
speed is about the same but that it increases greatly for low values 
of slip. Curve C shows that with resistance in the field circuit 
the cusp is almost entirely removed although the torque is 
changed very little at the extremities of the curve. By making 
use of these characteristics, determined first experimentally, we 
have been able to use relatively high-resistance cage windings 
with consequent high starting torque and low starting current. - 
The field winding takes care of the torque at low values of slip and 
the judicious selection of a field starting resistor prevents a 
dip in the curve at intermediate speeds. While these character- 
istics have been known and have been explainable in a general 
way by induction motor theory, Mr. Putman has published 
the first adequate mathematical treatment of the problem. 


PER CENT TORQUE 


: °5 + 20 40 60 80 100 
PER CENT SYNCHRONOUS SPEED 
Fie. 1 


Another result of our experimental work was that we obtained 
an entirely new conception of the pull-in problem. A number of 
investigators, both in this country and in Europe, have attacked 
this problem but in nearly every case they have been concerned 
with the oscillation which takes place when the field current is 
applied. They have attempted to find the maximum slip at 
which the motor could operate and still pull into step during the 
surge that takes place when the field is excited. The solution 
of this problem requires a knowledge of the inertia of the rotor 
and its connected load and depends also upon the point on the 
slip eyele at which excitation is applied. Our investigations, 
however, showed that we need not concern ourselves with this 
aspect of the pull-in problem except in rare cases. We found 
that if the motor could be brought to the upper branch of the 
speed—torque curve, that is, to a speed above the pull-out or 
unstable point on the curve, the application of excitation would 
always bring the rotor into synchronism. The problem thus 
became one of finding the induction motor characteristics rather 
than one dealing with the purely pull-in phenomenon. 

Mr. Alger, in his discussion, has called attention to Mr. Put- 
man’s omission of the stator resistance and has pointed out that 
this may give an error in the torque at half-speed. I have de- 
veloped the equation for torque including the stator resistance 
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and have substituted values for a few cases. While there is a 
slight dip in the curve at half-speed, I have concluded that it is of 
negligible importance. ; 

H. V. Putman: Before this theoretical investigation was 
started at all, the company with which I am associated (thanks to 
the painstaking efforts of Mr. Quentin Graham) has, fora number 
of years, accumulated a vast amount of experimental data on 
the starting performance of synchronous motors. These data 
were of great assistance in building a theoretical structure on 
which to base calculations of starting performance. 

Both Mr. Alger and Mr. Park mentioned the fact that I 
neglected the stator resistance and Mr. Alger says that I did this 
without saying anything about it in the paper. I stated very 
clearly that this assumption was being made in order to simplify 
the theory. We were well aware of the effect of the stator 
resistance at half-speed and I stated that Mr. Graham had 
worked out the theory taking the stator resistance into account. 
He has calculated curves on this basis which show the dip at 
half-speed. However, a review of a great many speed-torque 
eurves which we have made, disclosed the fact that none of them 
.shows a distinct dip or cusp at half-speed. At half-speed there 
are usually a few test points which appear erratic. Sometimes 
there is a point above the curve, sometimes one below, but we 
have never been able to obtain a test curve which showed dis- 
tinctly a dip at half-speed. The dip does exist, but the fact that 
. It ean’t be obtained experimentally shows that it is so small as 
to be negligible. This is also borne out by the fact that since 
we have been building real damper windings, we have never 
had a ease of trouble where a motor stuck at half-speed and 
refused to come up to full-speed. If there were any appreciable 
dip in the torque at half speed, it seems likely that, with‘ the 
increased severity of synchronous-motor applications and hence 
more severe starting duty, we would have had some cases of 
sticking at half-speed. : 

Both Mr. Alger and Mr. Park say I assume the same current 
in each bar and Mr. Alger says that I neglect the effect of the 
squirrel-cage in the axis of the field winding. This shows that 
both Mr. Alger and Mr. Park do not clearly understand the 
theory of the symmetrical-coordinate method and they have not 
read my paper carefully. They have this theory mixed up with 
Blondel’s tiwo-reaction theory. One speaks of the direct and 
transverse axes in the two-reaction theory, but not when dealing 
with the symmetrical-coordinate method. 


What I did assume, was this: There are two fluxes rotating 
in the gap, one in the positive direction and one in the negative. 
Both cut the damper bars. Due to the positive flux, there are 
damper-bar currents set up which are all equal, provided the 
damper bars all have the same resistance and reactance, and 
are apart in time phase by the space angle between the bars. 
These produce a positively rotating m.m.f. which I represent 
by Jopp and a negatively rotating m. m.f. represented by Jonp. 
Similarly, the negative flux in the gap produces additional 
damper-bar currents all of which are equal and which in turn 
produce two more m. m. fs., a negative m. m. f. represented by 
Ionn and a positive m.m.f. represented by Iopn. Since Topp 
and J», rotate in the same direction, they combine to make 
the resultant Iz, which is the positively rotating rotor m.m f. 
Similarly, Jonp and I2n, combine to form the negatively rotating 
rotor m.m.f. From this point on I deal only with m.m. fs. 
But if one combines the bar currents due to the positive flux, 
with those due to the negative flux, the combined currents which 
result are not equal in each bar; neither are they apart in time 
by the space angle of the bars. 

Mr. Alger’s statement that I neglect the effect of the damper 
bars in the axis of the field winding, amounts to the same thing 
as saying that in an induction-motor diagram, if one represents 
the rotor-bar current by a single vector J, he is neglecting the 
effect of the bars which constitute a phase at right angles to J. 
But we all know that a polyphase m.m.f. or current can be 
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represented by a single vector and the problem handled as 
though it were a single-phase, but because we handle it as single- 
phase it doesn’t mean that we neglect the phase at right angles to 
it. If Mr. Alger will read my paper carefully he will see that 
I have made no such approximation. 

Mr. Park says that my theory assumes that all bars have the 
same resistance and reactance. This is not necessarily true. 
My theory begins on the basis of a rotor having a definite rotor 
resistance, rotor reactance and single-phase action factor, K. 
It is true that it may be a little more difficult to get the rotor-bar 
resistance, reactance, and K, if the bars are all different, than it is 
when they are all alike. I showed'in my paper how the value 
of K is obtained when they are all alike to give a general idea of 
the problem; however, I did not include in my paper any explana- 
tion of the calculation of the several motor constants as ex- 
plained in one of the foot-notes in my paper. The handling of 
cases where damper bars of different resistances and reactances 
are used in the same field pole, is simply a problem in calculating _ 
the values of rotor resistance, rotor reactance and K. We often 
build machines with bars of at least two different materials and 
usually the bars at the tip of the pole are nearer the surface and 


Fig. 2—SYMMETRICAL GROUP oF DampEeR Bars 


have less reactance than those in the middle. In all such eases, 
it is only necessary to caleulate an equivalent bar and then 
proceed as if all bars were like the equivalent bar. 

An example calculation of this kind, is as follows: In the 
accompanying Fig. 2, let Z; equal the impedance of bars No. 1 
and No. 5. Let £: equal phase angle of bars No. 1 and No. 5, 


where Zi = V ry +r. 


a 
that is, 61 = tan-1 — Similarly, 


et 
let Z. equal the impedance of bars No. 2 and No. 4 and let 6, 
be the corresponding phase angle. Let Z; be the impedance of 
the middle bar and 6; its phase angle. 


Calculate ¢: = Bs — Bi 
Q2 = Bs — Bs 
Lie Lig 
Then calculate X = (2 z, sin Q; + 2 me sin ¢:) 


Z Z 
y=(1 + 2 F- cos $1 + 25+ eos os ) 


Then calculate B = y X? + Y* and 6! = tan-— 


The equivalent bar has an impedance of Be Z; and a phase 
angle of B; — Bl. B 

Small differences in the impedances of the several bars make 
only a very slight change in K. When it is thought necessary to 
calculate a new K, we have a fairly elaborate formula involving 
the several bar impedances, phase angles, and the space angle 
between the bars. Usually, this is not necessary. 

I did not mean to say that the double-squirrel-cage synchronous 
motor has no practical value. What I did say, is that it is more 
desirable to limit the inrush by the use of a high-resistance 
damper rather than by the use of high reactance because this 
method gives a higher average torque per ky-a. In higher- 
speed motors where there is a greater depth of pole head, the 
double squirrel cage can be used to greater advantage and, 
as Mr. Alger says, is of use in bringing many ratings within the 


-full-voltage starting class. 


‘The Synchronous Converter 
Theory and Calculations 


BY T. T. HAMBLETON: 
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Synopsis.—The first part of this paper is devoted to the purpose 
of presenting a clear conception of the internal voltages, currents, 
heating, and armature reactions as related to the physical structure 
of the simple converter and as related to the passage of time. These 
may be styled ‘‘space’’ and ‘‘time’’ relations. ‘‘Space’’ relations 
are indicated by means of diagrams representing as nearly as 
possible the physical structure of the converter. ‘*Time’’ relations 
are shown by conventional curves and vectors. 
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and 


The accepted mathematical expressions for voltage ratios, heating 
effect of currents, and armature reaction imply that certain facts 
be disregarded. This is done in order to simplify their development. 

The mathematical treatment developed in the appendixes to this 
paper includes most of these disregarded factors and makes tt 
possible to evaluate them. 

This treatment: is based on the method of ‘‘harmonic analysis” 
by which any regularly repeating function may be represented. 


has been given less attention in the technical press 

than has that of the more widely used purely 
alternating current machines. Moreover, the syn- 
chronous converter has been treated in less detail in 
our technical colleges and engineering schools. It 
seems, therefore, that the engineering fraternity in 
general may not have as clear a conception of phe- 
nomena taking place in the converter as in the other 
types of electrical machines. 

It is the purpose of this paper, first, to present a clear 
and simple explanation of the internal actions and 
reactions of the synchronous converter without resort- 
ing to laborious mathematics; and second, to set forth 
for those who will be interested the complete mathe- 
matical treatment by harmonic analysis. 

The subject divides naturally into three parts: 

Voltage Relations, 

Heating Effect of Current, 

Magnetomotive Force Relations. 


r YHE general theory of the synchronous converter 


VOLTAGE RELATIONS 


The ratio of effective a-c. voltage for any number of 
phases may be determined by representing the voltage 
of each armature coil vectorially as in Fig. 1 where the 
voltage of the complete armature is represented by a 
regular polygon of vectors which is so related to the 
two field poles that the magnitude of the voltage of any 
coil or any phase is measured by the projection of the 
vector or vectors upon the axis (y — y) which lies at 
right angles to the axis of the poles. This axis is usually 
called the “‘quadrature axis.”’ 


This combination vector diagram and pole drawing 
is In accord with the physical facts, in that maximum 
instantaneous voltage is indicated for a given vector 
(such as c) when it is directly under the center of a pole. 
Likewise the maximum voltage is generated in a coil 
when its sides are passing under the center of a pole. 

It is evident that the maximum instantaneous voltage 
across any diameter (A B) occurs when that diameter 
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coincides with the ‘‘quadrature axis’ which is also the 
brush or neutral axis. Hence the d-c. voltage at the 
commutator is numerically equal to the maximum 
instantaneous voltage of an a-c. diameter, and the ratio 
of effective a-c. diametral voltage to direct current is the 
ratio of the effective value to the maximum value of the 


1 
This ratio is Ri or 0.707 for the ideal con- 
dition of 100 per cent efficiency and a pure fundamental 
sinusoidal a-c. voltage. 


a-C. Wave. 


If the converter has p phases per pair of poles, then 
each phase covers an angle ¢ = 277/p, and the cord 
ab subtended. by this angle is a measure, under ideal 
conditions, of the maximum a-c. voltage induced in 
the phase. It is easily seen from the geometry of Fig. 1 
that the ratio of the d-c. voltage A B to the maximum 
a-c. phase voltage a b is 


AB 1 
. 2(A B/2)sind/2 ~~ sinx/p 


or in terms of the effective value of the a-c. voltage it is 
4/2/sin (1 /p); so that the normal voltage ratio of a 
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synchronous converter is primarily fixed by the num- 
ber of phases p. It is well to point out, however, that 
this result has been arrived at by assuming a sinu- 
soidally distributed field flux passing through zero at 
infinitely thin brushes; an infinitely distributed ring 
or full pitch drum winding; zero armature reaction; 
zero armature impedance; and a magnetic circuit of 
constant reluctance for all positions of the armature. 

These ideal conditions are almost never realized in 
commercial machines because of practical limitations, 
some of which will be discussed. 

The necessity of providing a neutral zone for com- 
mutation and the space requirements of the field coils 
both demand a shorter pole are than corresponds 
to a sinusoidal distribution of the flux. The result isa 
slightly flattened a-c. voltage wave which has a higher 
ratio of effective to maximum; the latter always being 
equal to the d-c. voltage. It will be found that the 
majority of commutating pole converters have a no- 
load diametral ratio of approximately 0.725 and, due 
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principally to resistance losses, a full load ratio of 0.74 
to 0.75. 

The effect upon wave shape of varying the pole face 
are can be made plain by considering two extreme cases 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Here is represented poles having an arc of 180 deg. 
and others, a very short are. It is assumed that the 
flux density is constant across each pole face and of 
such value that the same effective a-c. voltage is 
generated across a diameter of the armature winding. 

It is evident that the diametral phase of winding 
dia in position A under the long arc poles has equal 
and opposite voltages generated in the two halves di 
and ia so that the total voltage is zero. Now equal 
voltages are generated in all conductors and the number 
of conductors under each pole varies directly with time 
and position of the phase in space and therefore the 
total voltage of the phase d7a will be a straight line 
function of time and space position as shown. The 
maximum e.m.f., h, is generated when the phase is 
central with the pole S, position B. The effective a-c. 
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value of this voltage is e and the maximum or d-c. is h 
which appears continuously between two fixed points 
between the pole tips where brushes may bear on a 
commutator connected to the winding. 

Now similarly under the short are poles equal and 
opposite voltages are generated in d 7, and 7» @ in posi- 
tion A and the resultant voltage is zero. When the 
phase has moved the distance d7, coils in it will be 
under the influence only of pole S and the total voltage 
between d, a will be constant until the tap d reaches 
the pole S. The net voltage of this diametral phase 
will be trapezoidal, as shown, with a maximum value 
h’ and the same effective value e as in the previous case. 

Thus the effect of increasing the pole arc, keeping 
the same effective value of a-c. voltage, is greatly to 
increase the d-c. voltage; and vice versa. 

The regulating pole converter uses this. principle 
for varying the d-c. voltage with constant effective 
a-c. voltage impressed. A variation of the net pole are 
is secured by constructing each pole and pole face in two 
adjacent parts, one larger “main pole’’ and one smaller 
“split” or “regulating” pole. The exciting field of the 
latter may be varied, or even reversed, which results in a 
net effect equivalent to varying the total pole are. 

There is a number of factors which affect voltage 
ratio as shown in detail in the appendix. These are: 

Number of phases, 

Flux distribution or “field form,”’ 

Flux shift relative to brush position, 

Flux pulsation caused by armature reaction pulsating 
We Mere 

Flux pulsation caused by variation in reluctance due 
to position of slots, 

Brush shift relative to field flux position, 

Brush width determining the number of coils short- 
circuited, 

Brush contact resistance, 

Armature coil winding pitch, 

Armature coil distribution, 

Armature impedance. 


HEATING EFFECT OF ARMATURE CURRENT 


Before considering the explanation of armature 
heating, it is advisable to mention the fundamental 
definition of “motor” and ‘‘generator’’ action. 

Generator action in any dynamo-electric machine 
is the act of current flowing through it in the same 
direction as, and by means of, the internal “induced” 
e. m. f. 

Motor action in any dynamo-electric machine is the 
act of current flowing through it in the opposite direc- 
tion to the internal ‘‘induced,’’ and by means of an 
external impressed e. m. f. 


In the converter it is convenient to regard the direct 
current as due to generator action, and the alternating 
current as due to motor action. The actual current in 
any conductor results from superposition of these two. 

A bipolar converter, having for convenience a 
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Gramme ring armature winding, is represented in Fig. 3. 
The mechanical rotation of the armature is clockwise. 
Zero time is selected as the instant when the center of 
the phase ab coincides with the center line of the 
brush. 

The voltage generated under each pole in the con- 


ductors passing under it is directed from the negative 
brush toward the positive brush through both of the 
armature circuits. 

The specific case of a six-phase converter is assumed, 
where the phase a b occupies 60 electrical degrees. 


With the phase in the position of zero voltage, corre- 
sponding to zero time in Fig. 4, there is no alternating 
current at unity power factor. But when the phase 
moves toward the pole S the voltage will be induced in 
the direction from the tap b toward a. 


~ Now the a-c. motor, or input current, must flow from 
a to 6 in opposition to this induced voltage. At the 
same time the d-c. generator current is flowing from a 
to the positive brush in the same direction as that im 
which the alternating current is just starting to flow 
and the two currents are added. ‘This condition holds 
true in any part of the trailing half of the phase which 
has not yet passed under the brush. 

The magnitudes and relations of these currents in 
time are shown in Fig. 4. The direct current, taken 
as unity, is represented by the line 1, 6, 8, 13 for the 
tap coil a which is commutated at point 6 after the 30 
deg. of time required for a to rotate to the brush. 

The alternating current (dotted curve), since it flows 
in the same direction, adds to the direct current in coils 
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not yet commutated; hence the current curve of the 
tap coil a is 1, 3, 5 (commutates), 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 18. 

The heating effect of this current is proportional to 
its square as shown in the corresponding Fig. 5 by the 
similarly numbered curve 1, 8, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 18. 
The total or integrated heating is represented by the 
area under this curve. 

In like manner the current in coil c half way between 
a and the phase center may be traced. This coil will 
commutate after 15 deg. of time. The current is 1, 3 
(commutates), 4, 7, 10, 11, 18, Fig. 4, and the heating 
similarly numbered in Fig. 5. 

The current and heating of the center coil which 
commutates at zero time is similarly 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 
LE des 

.The current and heating of tap coil b may be traced 
through in the same manner. The direct current which 
has already been’ commutated flows in the opposite 
direction to the alternating current for 150 deg. of time 
required for the tap to rotate to the negative brush’ 
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The total current follows 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, commutates, 
and follows 12, 14. One-half cycle or 180 deg. of time 
then finds tap 6 at b’, Fig. 3. It is evident that this 
current cycle is the exact equivalent of that shown for 
tap coil a; similarly, it is evident that any two coils 
equidistant from the center of the phase are subject 
to the same heating at unity power factor. 

The effect of power factor upon the heat losses is 
more important in the converter than it is in any 
machine that carries alternating current alone. 

Fig. 4 shows a certain amount of leading reactive 
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current which, combined with the same energy current 
as before, produces the total alternating current shown. 
It is evident that this leading current has its highest 
values when the phase a 0 is in the position of zero time, 
and that this current adds to the direct and alternating 
energy currents in that part of the phase between the 
tap a and the d-c. brush. 

The current in any coil throughout 180 deg. of time 
or rotation may be determined as before. 

For instance, take the tap coil a. The current is 
represented by 15, 17, 19 (commutates), 20, 21, 23, 25. 
The heat loss at any instant of time is represented 
similarly in Fig. 5. 

The current and heating of any coil between tap a 
and the center of the phase may be traced through the 
same curves except that commutation will take place 
sooner at a point between 15 and 19 determined by the 
distance of the coil from the brush. 

The center coil of the phase which is commutated 
at zero time will carry current and heating indicated 
by curves 16, 18, 20, 21, 28, 25, Figs. 4 and 5. 

The current and heating relations in the other, or 
leading half of the phase (center to tap 6), follow a 
different course when the power factor is not unity. 
The tap coil 6, for example, has already been commu- 
tated, so that the current starts at 16 and for 150 deg. 


of time follows the same curves 16, 18, 20, 21 (commu-_ 


tates) and then follows 22, 24, 26, Fig. 4. 
The heating similarly follows 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26 
and the total heat is proportional to the area under it. 
In like manner any other coil located between tap 
b and the center of the phase will carry current following 
the same variation except that it will be commutated 
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later than the tap coil b. This is represented for one 
such coil by 16, 18, 20, 21, 23 (commutates), 24, 26 in 
both Figs. 4 and 5. 

The averaged total heating in any coil in a phase, 
expressed as per cent of the loss with direct current 
alone in the armature, is shown in Fig. 6, for power 
factor = 1.0, 0.95 leading, and 0.95 lagging. It will 
be noted that the heat losses at unity power factor are 
symmetrically distributed while at any power factor 
other than unity the distribution is not symmetrical. 
Leading current causes the coils just “‘ahead’’ of the tap 
to overheat while lagging current reverses all these 
relations and overheats the coils just ‘behind’ the tap. 
This fact furnishes a means of determining whether a 
converter armature winding has been damaged by 
leading or lagging power factor current. 

Another important fact shown by these curves is 
that the heating of the coils near the tap is increased 
much more rapidly by low power factor than in any 
other type machine. In this instance of 0.95 power 
factor the tap heating increases from 0.43 to 0.80 or 
85 per cent, whereas in any other device carrying alter- 
nating current alone, the increase is only 11 per cent. 
It may be stated in a general way that the tap coil 
heating of the converter is increased several times as 
fast by a change of power factor as in pure a-c. 
apparatus. 


ARMATURE REACTION 


Several of the best known textbooks treating of the 
in the synchronous 


armature reaction converter 


Part 1 
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Part3 


erroneously apply a “‘distribution factor’’ to the d-c. 
armature reaction, and neglect the factor 4/7 which is 
the ratio of the sinusoidal component of a square wave 
to the amplitude of the wave itself. These errors lead 
to the false conclusion that the a-c. and d-c. armature 
reactions completely cancel each other in line with the 
interpoles. ; 

As a matter of fact the armature reaction of a con- 
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verter consists of a steady component and a series of 
even M (p) time harmonics. Their effect on commu- 
tation and flux distortion requires that they be given 
due consideration in design. 

A conception of the physical relations and magnitude 
of armature reaction in the converter may be formed by 
referring to Fig. 7. The direct and alternating currents 
and their m. m. fs. are considered separately, and then 
. superimposed to form a resultant. A six-phase con- 
verter has been chosen, with full pitch, infinitely dis- 
tributed windings. Thus each phase belt covers 60 
electrical degrees and differs by the same amount in 
time phase from the adjacent belt. 

In part I the direct currents are represented as 
flowing into the plane of the paper under pole N and 
out of this plane under pole S. According to the 
usual convention these currents are assumed to be 
paired so as to constitute turns about the neutral or 
quadrature axis. The m. m. f. of these direct currents 
is thus a triangular wave. 

In a similar way the m.m.f. distribution due to 
the alternating current can be obtained, as shown in 
parts II and III, for two different positions of the 
armature. 

Assuming for convenience unity power factor, and 
choosing c¢ as reference phase, the currents may be 
represented as 
i, = Isin (wt— 120 deg.), 2, = I sin (w ft) 

1, =Isin(wt— 60deg.),74 = IJ sin (w t + 60 deg.) 
where w ¢ is the displacement of the midpoint of c 
from the quadrature axis. Thus for wt = 0 phase belt 
c is in the position of zero voltage and current, that is, 
centered on the neutral axis. The other two currents 
are 

1, = I sin (0— 60 deg.) = — 0.866 I 

4a = Isin (0 + 60 deg.) = + 0.866 I 

Thus the currents 7, and 74 at this particular instant 
are equivalent to magnetizing turns around the neutral 
axis, and give rise to trapezoidal distribution of m. m. f. 

When the common tap of 6 and ¢ is on the neutral 
axis 30 deg. later (wt = 30 deg.) the currents are 
4, = I sin (80 deg. — 120 deg.) = — I, 

1, = I sin (30 deg. — 60 deg.) = — I/2 
ia = I sin (80 deg. + 60 deg.) = + J, 
i, = I sin (80 deg.) = + 1/2 

At this instant 7, pairs with 72, and 2, pairs with 2 
to form two bands of magnetizing turns about the 
neutral axis, and give rise to the polygon distribution 
of m. m. f. shown in part III. . 

These two m.m.fs., corresponding to different 
positions of the armature, may be superimposed on the 
d-c. diagram in part I and combined with it to produce 
the corded triple space harmonic of resultant reaction, 
which oscillates between these two extremes for every 
30-deg. rotation of the armature, giving a 6th time 
harmonic, 


These 6th harmonics of m. m. f. are responsible for 
the appearance of the “tap frequency pulsation” in the 
external circuit of the converter when the. machine is 
loaded. They also increase the core loss and losses 
in the amortisseur winding. 

There is a steady term of armature reaction under 
the interpole represented by the average of the two 
extremes shown in part I, Fig. 7. This must be 
compensated by extra turns on the interpole. Its 
small value compared to the d-c. reaction is the reason 
why interpoles were not adopted for converters until 
after their application to straight d-c. machines. 

Note the presence of the cross magnetizing m. m. f. 
under the main poles. This demands an increased 
excitation with load, (due to saturation), which must 
be supplied either by increased field excitation, or by 
reactive alternating current and a change of power 
factor. 

It is shown in Appendix III that the resultant reac- 
tion under the main poles varies as tan 6, where cos @ is 
the power factor. It is zero at unity power factor but 
has a definite value at any other power factor; being 
opposed to the field flux when due to leading power 
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factor and vice versa when due to lagging power factor. 
The mathematical treatment of armature reaction 
by the method of harmonic analysis is given in Appendix 
III. 
Appendix I 
VOLTAGE AND CURRENT RATIOS 


The A-c. Voltage. In Fig. 8 consider the armature 
coil of pitch p and n turns, which at any time t is located 
an angle 8’ from the quadrature axis. Let the flux 
density through which this coil is moving at syn- 
chronous speed w t be specified by the Fourier series. 


Be SB an Cea ye (1) 
1 
The flux included by the coil is 
RST Soles 
o = B.dgB (2) 
leaf 


where 
r = air-gap radius 
l = effective length of armature stacking 
P = number of poles 
This flux induces in the coil the voltage 
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But if (8,) is the position of the coil at (¢ = o), then 
since it is moving at pee speed 


cos « (8’ ry -- ps 5) -). wee 


B’ = 6. + wtso hae = (4) 


Substituting (4) in (3) 
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cosk( wt+ 6, + «+ p—5-) (5) 


where 
=) 2717/P.= pole pitch 
The total voltage of a phase belt of c such coils uni- 
formly distributed around the armature by an angle a 
between adjacent coils sides is 
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where 8, is the position of the first coil of the phase 
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belt at t'= 0, andr refers to the rth coil after the first 
so that 
Br =Bo tro (7) 
By the geometric method of Appendix IV the r 
summation{may be evaluated, yielding 
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If time is counted from the instant that the phase is 
centrally located with respect to the pole, then it is 
seen from Fig. 9 that 
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It is customary to write 


K pT 


Cox = sin avg pitch coefficient of the xth 
harmonic (10) 
A CK GC 5 K 1 
sin — sin 
Cx = = p = distribution coeffi- 
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cient of the «th harmonic (11) 


where p is the number of phases per pair of poles. If 
o+>o the distribution is said to be “‘infinite’’ and the 
coefficient Ca, approaches its limiting value 
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For lower values of k, Equations (11) and (12) are 
practically identical, so that in subsequent expressions, 
where the higher harmonics may be neglected, Equation 
(12) will be used, since it facilitates the calculations. 

By (9), (10), and (11), Equation (8) may be written 


_—Alfrne : & 
os ite >: Bx Cox Cax COS K (w tr y+) 
1 | (13) 
and the fundamental component of e, is 
Cte ee B,CoiCaisin(wt+ yi) (14) 


As a matter of convenience in the argument of this 

discussion let us introduce the notation 
M (p) = multiple of p (15) 

It is of special importance to notice that the 
«x = M (p) harmonics do not contribute to the termi- 
nal voltage of the phase, since by (11) the coefficient 
Cx is zero for these harmonics. 

If the fundamental] is the only component present in 
the a-c. voltage applied at the slip rings, then such 
harmonic currents will flow as will consume by their 
impedance drops and their armature reaction, those 
harmonic generated voltages which are not wiped out 
by the winding coefficients Cz, and Cy. If resistance 
be neglected and if the flux contributed by the armature 
reactance and reaction be considered as part of the 


resultant field form, then we may say that 
The resultant field form can contain only those har- 


monies for which 
(a) Cp, = 0or 


(b) Ca, = 0 (includes all the M (p) harmonics) ) 
and this statement holds, within its limitations, for a 
machine loaded or unloaded. 

In commercial machines the pitch p is near unity, so 
that the even harmonics are wiped out thereby, and the 
neutralizing currents are therefore composed only of odd 


(16) 
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time harmonics, even though the field form contains 
very large even space harmonics. 

In practise, the a-c. line voltage is nearly a pure 
sinusoid, but almost without exception there is a trans- 
former bank between the line and the converter. The 
transformer may usually be considered as short-cir- 
cuited at its primary terminals to all harmonics, since 
the impedance of the connected system is very low. 
The harmonic currents are then limited by the com- 
bined impedance of the transformer and converter, 
and the voltage drops in the transformer due thereto 
appear as a harmonic voltage across the slip rings. 
Thus due to the presence of the transformer the resul- 
tant field form may contain other harmonics than those 
allowed by (16), but they are of no great importance. 
They affect both the a-c. and d-c. voltages. 

The D-c. Voltage. Fig. 10 shows the brush 6 shifted 
an angle y from the quadrature axis. Since the coils 


have a pitch p the mean position of the belt of con- 
ductors connecting adjacent brushes extends from 


T 7 o 1 387 o 
(Ve -+-5-+-3-) to (vo 3-4 ) 
(17) 
The belt contains 7/o conductors. Its instantaneous 


position will vary periodically by half the angle o 
between coil sides either side of the mean position 
specified above. This variation, which is partly re- 
sponsible for the ‘‘tooth ripple” observed in the voltage 
wave, will be neglected in this discussion. 

Equation (8) gives the voltage induced in a belt of 
ce eonductors at any instant ¢t. By substituting 


wt=0 
c 8 6= r/o (18) 
8 


we obtain the equation for the d-c. voltage. 
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cos k (Wy + x) (19) 

Here the M (p) harmonics are not wiped out by distri- 
bution, but contribute to the d-c. voltage. But the 
even harmonics are completely wiped out by the 


distribution factor sin ee i 


The Voltage Ratio. The ratio of the direct current to 
the effective value of the fundamental of the a-c. 
voltage, as obtained from Equations (14) and (19), is 
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(= 4/2 A/sin (1/p) (20) 


Equation (20) is more specifically written, according 
to (16), by substituting m for « and dropping the 
limits of summation, where m is any harmonic for which 
xk = M (p). 

An inspection of this equation shows that the voltage 
ratio of a synchronous converter is fixed by the follow- 
ing conditions: 

a. Thenumber of phases p in the ratio \/2/sin (1/p), 
called the normal ratio of the synchronous converter. 

b. The brush shift y, limited because of sparking 
for shifts large enough to affect the ratio more than a 
few per cent. 

c. The flux shifts y,; and ym have the same effect, 
theoretically, as the brush shift y, but are more feasible 
practically since the brush may be left in the artificial 
neutral zone of the commutating poles, and sparking 
thereby avoided. 


d. Superposition of those flux harmonics of odd 
order which are multiples of the number of phases per 
pair of poles. The voltages due thereto are cancelled 
out in the phase by the distribution of the winding, but 
appear in the d-c. voltage and thus change the ratio. 
Other harmonics in the flux may be used to change the 
ratio, but not so effectively, since they change both the 
a-c. and d-c. induced voltages, and consequently, they 
cause harmonic currents to flow which tend to neutralize 
the flux harmonics by armature reaction and reactance 
and increase the transformer heating, but may or may 
not increase the converter heating. 


Note that the even multiples of p harmonics are 
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ineffective since they are cancelled out entirely in the 
d-c. voltage by the factor sin m 7/2. For this reason 
it is impossible to vary the voltage of a two-phase, 
four-phase, or two n-phase machine by superposition of 
multiple of p harmonics. However the voltage of a 
six-phase machine may be varied by superimposing the 
odd multiple of (8) harmonics, provided that the 
transformer connections are open-circuited to the flow 
of the third harmonic current and its multiples. 

Such connections are equivalent to the use of a six- 
phase converter as a duplex three-phase machine. 

Items ¢ and d constitute the regulating pole method 
of voltage variation. 

e. The armature winding factors are the angle o 
between adjacent coil sides, the per cent pitch p and the 
pitch coefficients Cp, and Com. In commercial machines 
o is usually less than 12 deg., and 1.00 > p > 0.95. 

In addition to the above there are several other 
influences on the voltage ratio which do not appear in 
the equation. They are: 

f. The brush short-circuits the voltage across its 
bearing arc, but this decrease of net voltage is too small 
to be of any practical importance. 

g. The armature impedance and brush resistance 
drops change the voltage ratio with the load. 

h. The armature reaction contains a steady term 
and a series of even multiple of p harmonics. The 
steady term is of little practical importance, but. the 
harmonics of armature reaction in conjunction with g 
cause the so-called “tap frequency pulsations” to 
appear in the terminal voltages. 

2. The oscillation about its mean position of the 
belt of. conductors between brushes, and the variation 
in reluctance of the magnetic circuit due to the passage 
of the slots under the poles, cause a “‘tooth frequency 
pulsation” to appear in the voltage. This tooth fre- 
quency pulsation is high enough to prove objectionable 
on account of telephone interference when the feeders 
run parallel to telephone lines. It may be eliminated 
by spiralling the armature slots. 

In present-day practise it has been found more satis- 
factory for operating and economic reasons to vary the 
terminal voltage of the converter rather than change its 
ratio by flux distortion. This may be accomplished by 
the following means: 

j. Tap changing transformers or voltage regulators. 

k. Booster converters, in which a smal] alternator is 
connected in series with the converter. The voltage is 
controlled by manipulation of the booster field excita- 
tion. In smaller machines the booster is usually a 
separate machine with a revolving field, but in the 
larger sets it is made integral with the converter proper 
and has a revolving armature. Direct-current boosters 
are not as satisfactory since they have the disadvantage 
of a commutator capable of carrying the full converter 
output. . 

l. Field controlled converters, in which a change in 
the excitation changes the power factor. The reactive 
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component of current flowing through the external 
reactance of the transformers or of separate reactors, 
changes the voltage at the converter slip rings, and thus 
the d-c. voltage. 

Current Ratio. The current ratio of the synchronous 
converter follows from the law of conservation of energy 


d-c. output = a-c. input X efficiency (21) 
.. Hoel, = p Bi I; (1— £) cos 6 (22) 
where 
cos @ = power factor 
I, = eff. value of a-c. current 
¢ = rotational losses as per cent of a-c. input. 
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The effective ,value of the slip ring current is the 

vector sum of the currents in the two phases connected 
to that ring. Its absolute value, therefore, is 
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Appendix II 
ARMATURE HEATING 


On the assumption of linear commutation and a 
brush overlap of 6 radians the direct current in the layer 


of conductors between adjacent brushes is a. trape- 
zoidal wave as shown in Fig. 11. The Fourier series of 
this wave reckoned from the quadrature axis is 
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The alternating current in a phase is, in general, 
i pe Ls sino ha) (26) 
1 


If the phase belt has c coils of pitch p 7, uniformly 
distributed by the angle a, then at any timetthe position 
with respect to the quadrature axis of the (r + 1) th coil 
of the belt is, by Fig. 9, 


p=[ot+— a-p)-@-v-4 tre] (27) 
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The substitution of (27) in (25) thus specifies the 
direct current in the (r + 1) theoil at any instant. The 
resultant current in this coil is the difference of the 
alternating and direct current, and is 


itt = SnJnsinm (wt + On) 
ed, 
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The average loss per cycle for this r + 1th coil is 
AR aie: 
Wri TS qf Binta(an (29) 


where 
R = resistance of the coil. 
The substitution of (28) in (29) yields integrals of 
the following types 
w/2 


= vw 
J sm’ a2 .d2 = 71/2 /COS OE nd 2a 
6 0 


wv wv 
J sinax -cosay.¢2'= 0 s/asinax.cos 07742. = 0 
0 0 


se T 
J shac snvbe.wds=—0 secs ae..cosl7.0¢ = 0 
0 0 


a~bd (30) 
If, now, 2s — 1, denotes those harmonics having the 
same order in both the m and x series; that is, those for 
which 
i= (2 kK =) ie (2S— 1) (31) 
then by the relations of (30) it is easy to show that (29) 
becomes 


Rj. 416 \ wm sin? (2 — 1) 8/2 
2 yal Reged Ses ae 
. ] 
AI, sin (2s— 1) b/2 
i 1b ) Selon (23— 1)! 
cos (2s— 1)i(An-1 + 1c) (32) 
where 
Mur = [--)—--¥-O1] 03) 


The last summation of (32) can not, in general, be 
evaluated since its limits and arguments are all in- 
definite. But the second summation on the right of 
(32) can be evaluated by the!methods of analysis shown 
in Appendix V. It is 


R 4 sin? (2 x — 1) b/2 
a Sam ONE 


lL) ~ 
i) > (2x —1)4 
1 


2b 
37 
for7 >b>0 

Since, in practise, 6 is of the order of 14 radian it is 
seen that the effect of brush over lap is to reduce the 
losses in a conductor by the order of 3 per cent of the 
total armature current heating. It is therefore of no 
importance. Obviously, since we have shown the effect 
of brush over lap to be insignificant for any conductor 
it will also be negligible for the whole armature heating. 
Let us then, for simplicity, pass at once to the limit by 
allowing 6 » 0 in our equations. Then (32) reduces to 


2 
[ 
I cos (2s— 1) (An-1 + 7a) 
pay Segue Qs 4) 
The average heating of the whole armature is 


ot oo 
Ia rag & 
= Ow Stet 
I 


We 2 Wrst 
eos (28 = 1) (Neer +7) 
(2s— 1) 


- Hi (1- (34) 


Wr4i = 


(35) 


(36) 
Effecting the r summation as shown in Appendix IV, 
we obtain 


ie RI? 
Ww a oe Din tach eerie 


ea 2 RI >: Dice MES D Ca(2e- : cos (2s —1) [W + Oa-1/ 


(37) 
where 
_ sin(2s— Dea/2 
~ ¢.sin(2s—1)¢a/2 
It is very interesting to note from Equation (37) 
that the total heating may be reduced by introducing 
harmonic currents of proper phase angle, 6@2,-:, such 


that 
Pale ie 1 Po 
ia 


7TQs—1)020-» cos (2s — 1) [W + 42-1] > 


Ca(2e- 1) 


(38) 
This inequality is a maximum for 
[y+ 02,1] =0 or 7 corresponding to Cai2s- 1) =(+) or (—) 


ad 2 is Caces—1) 
mw (2s— 1) 


Since the sinusoidal component of the a-c. current 
bears a fixed ratio to the d-c. current, it is not possible 
to meet conditions (39) with the fundamental. - There- 
fore, segregating it, we have as the equation of minimum 
armature heating, 


To-1 (39) 
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R IT 2 o 6 
Wa “Se oo es ear Teale cos iy 6,] 16 Acos (Ai + 170) (45) 
apsin_” (1 — £) cos 0 
2 = 0 z 
——--RI? pee Es bb (40) 
1 (2s— 1)? RI,2 8 A? 
) Ww = A ° J 1 -+ ay Apo ; . 
One way to cause such currents to flow would be to | pak ES (1 — £)? cos’ 8 
introduce their order into the field form with proper : 
phase and amplitude. The M (p) harmonics could 16 
; ; A Ca. 6 

not, of course, be introduced-by this method, as was 5 Ga 08 We | (46) 
pointed out in Appendix I. Asan example, suppose we Mts 


have a six-phase converter with transformer connections 
open-circuited to the third harmonics and its multiples. 
Let us assume infinite distribution and consider the 
effect of introducing fifth and seventh harmonic cur- 
rents in conformity with the ‘‘best compromise’’ con- 


ditions of Equation (39). Then 
Cas = 0.966 x os Ca = 0.966 x 72 (41) 
Therefore by (40) 
W=R oe we (1 — 0.022) 


2 221, 1, Cx cosy a a) (42) 


where the saving is 0.022 RI,2/4, entirely negligible. 
In the case of a particular conductor the conditions 
to be satisfied are 


Noeie aa fy = 0 
ue es (43) 
ot (as el) 


If these relations hold for every odd harrnonic from 
(1) to () the heating in that particular conductor 
would be zero. 


But by Equation (22) this would require that 
0 Ces Pa 
ue p.sin_“=_ (1 — £) cos 0 
Pp 


Lo 


(44) 


which is obviously possible only in the case p > ~, 
= 0, and ¢ = 0; that is: 

a. an infinite number of phases, 

b. unity power factor, 

c. zero losses. 

In this theoretical discussion of heat reduction by 
superposition of harmonic currents we have assumed 
the possibility of their introduction. Practically, 
however, the difficulties encountered are enormous. 

If the a-c. harmonies be neglected we have from (22), 
(35) and (36) 


Wr+1 = os 


SA 
(1 — £)? cos? 6 


Aoi 
(0) Sink eee 


a (1 = £) cos 8 
Pp 


The usual text-book expressions are obtained here- 
from by introducing the following simplifying as- 
sumptions. 

1. Normal voltage ratio, A = 1 

2. 100 per cent pitch, p = 1 

3. Infinite distribution, g = 0,c = © 


Ay 7 = 7 eC) > = position{ofafcoilffrom 
middle of the phase belt 
. RI2 ees z 
oe 4 p sin? _2_ (1 — £)? cos? 0 
= 16 cos (7 — 8) (47) 
7 p sin (1 — ¢) cos @ 
8 
W = Bisa eles 
4 posit ele ClarcOs aU 
16 
- SO 48 
rah oe 


The sensitivity of the heating to the power factor 
(cos 8) requires that the converter be run at or near 
unity power factor. 

It is obvious from Equation (47) that the heating is a 
maximum at one or the other of the outside conductors 
of the phase belt; that is, at the ‘“‘tap” coils. At unity 
power factor it is the same for both tap coils, but at any 
other power factor it is increased at one tap and de- 
creased at the other. 


Appendix III 
ARMATURE REACTION 
Polyphase Armature Reaction. Each armature coil 
of » turns, pitch p77, and instantaneous current 7 
gives rise to the rectangular wave of m. m. f. shown in 
Fig. 12 whose Fourier series is 


oo . 
4 : sink /2 . T 
F, = —n1 ae ee a a 


= 3 SINK a (49) 


di 
where a is the space angle measured on the armature. 
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The total m.m.f. of a phase belt of ¢ such coils 
uniformly distributed by the angle a is 


eee oo . , 
4 ie Ss sin x 77/2 eet T 
r Ke Sars ae 
1 2s K art) 
0 1 


sin kK (@a— Tro) (50) 
Evaluating the r summation by the method of 
Appendix IV, 


4 — Sia Kar ees T 
> reas oe sin kK p—5— 


F, = 


Pos 


1 


sin « [ a (c — al | 


The displacement angle x (c — 1) a/2 may be elimi- 
nated {by choosing the reference axis at an angle 


sintk ¢ 0 /2 


sin xk 0/2 Oy 


(op — 1) +/2 from the midpoint of the phase belt. 
Then, by (10), (11) and (20) we get 


P, = ne Sie On Cox Tn sin 
1 1 
(wt + 0,,) sink @ 
_ 4 ie sin x 1/2 
se SESE ee 
1 1 


Cox Calm {cos [k a— m(wt + On) | 


—cos[ka+m(wt+  On)}]} (52) 
In thisZexpression the angles for which 
cos[ka—m(wt+ 6n)] =1 | 
(53) 
cos[ka +m(wt+ 6,)] =1 
are 
a=m(wt+ On)/K | 
t 
a=—m(ot+ On)/K | (54) 


and these angles move around the armature with the 
velocities 


da/dt =m w/k 


da/dt =— m w/K 
That is, the pulsating m. m. f. of amplitude 


(55) 


( a Cpe Cay Tees) cn 


has been decomposed into two traveling waves of half 
this amplitude rotating in opposite directions at equal 
speeds. 

If the machine has p phase belts per pair of poles, 
supplied by a balanced symmetrical p phase system of 


polyphase currents, then both the time and space angles 
between adjacent phase belts will differ by the angle 
27/p. Thus to specify the m. m. f. of the gth phase 
belt, decrease both a and wt in (52) by the angle 
27q/p. The total m. m. f. for all p phases then is 


(bees oo rr) 


P= Son SS. ee CeCe 
0 1 i) 
[cos [i (a )om(ot- St 46, | 
— cos | «(a- 272) +m (we “ti +O» | 
. SS ae 
1 pi 


p—1 
a3 yen 
cos [k @ m (wt + On) | >¥_ cos (m K) A 


10) 
p—1 


— cos [x a + m (wt + On) ] >)_ cos (m + &) 


0 


2109 
p 


2g 
p 
p-1 


—sin[ka—m(wt+ Gn) | >)a8in (m — kK) oe 


Pp 


0 
p-—1 


— sin [ka +m(wt+ On) | >)a8in (m + kK) oie) 
; 0 


Pp 


(56) 
But by Equations (101) and (102) 
p-1 A 
p if (m+x)=M(p) or 0 
> 008 (m + k) ag = 
P 0 if (m+x)#M(p) or 0 


0 
(57) 


int 3 


Sasin (me) S24 =0 


0 
Hereby Equation (56) reduces to 


7 =: = sin Kk 7/2 
F = = pene Pe Gon Can Im 
1 1 


{cos [k’a— m(wt+ On)] — cos[k”a+m(wt + On)]} 
(59) 


(58) 


where 


k’ = any value of k for which.+ (m— k) = M(p) or 0 \ 
k"” = any value of k for which (m + k) = M (p) 

(60) 
It is to be understood that the summation is carried 
out with respect to these particular values x’ and x” 
of x only. 

For a single-phase machine x’ and x” include every 
integer value, and each may therefore be replaced by 
x. It is then the equation of two traveling waves of 
equal amplitude rotating in opposite directions at equal 
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speed. Their combination gives a standing wave of 
twice the amplitude. This means that in the single- 
phase machine there is no rotating component of arma- 
ture reaction with respect to the armature. 

Equation (59) gives the armature reaction with 
respect to the armature. It is necessary, however, to 
have it with respect to the field. Let time be counted 
from the instant that the phase is in its mid-position 
about the pole. Now the armature is running back- 
wards at synchronous speed wt relative to the poles 
(since in our convention positive rotation is the direc- 
tion of rotation of the fundamental rotating field of 
armature reaction); so that the armature reaction 
stationary in space at any angle 6 from the quadrature 
or interpolar axis is given by the substitution 


a=wt+ 8 (61) 
Then (59) becomes 
Up ee =v) Sink fc 
eS Ne oe out 
1 1 
{cos [ (k’— m) wt+ x’B-—m 86,.| 
— cos [ (xk” +m) wt + x"6B +m Gn] } (62) 


where 
Z = 2pcn = total conductors per pair of poles. (63) 
By the definitions of x’ and x” it is seen from (62) that 


the only sets of terms that contribute to the polyphase 
armature reaction are: 

a. Those ,of constant magnitude, defined by 
(x’— m) = 0. | 

b. The M (p) time harmonics, defined by (x’ — m) 
= + M (p) and (x” +m) = M (p). (64) 

Terms of the form kx’ — m = — M (p) are can- 
celled out by corresponding terms in x” + m = M (p). 
All even values of x are wiped out by the factor sin x 7/2. 
Therefore the only terms that need be considered are 
those for which x > mand odd. . 

The components of m. m. f. in line with the interpoles 
and main poles are referred to as the quadrature and 
direct components respectively. They are given by 
g8=0 and 6 = 7/2 respectively, and are, for the 
fundamental current, 


leery eink TD 
Sao Dea Clgetemremmee 0 


TT 
2 


Fa = 
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{eos [ (k’— 1) wt— 6,] — cos[ (x” +1) wt + 4,1] } 


Za 
ao =e Co1 Cai COS 8, (65) 
VAG ~\ sin? x w/2 
IO= Saree eae eee 
{sin[ (x” +1) wt + 4,]— sin [(x’— 1) wt— 4] } 
ZI, 4 
ae aL Coi1 Cai sin 0; (66) 


The average over a pole pitch is 


ses 
Ie = cae F dB == 7 Z q, Cox Ca cos 0, 
2 sin? x 1/2 
ae = Zeas a A 


2 

{ecos[ (k’— 1) wt— 6:]— cos[ (k” +1) wt + 41] } (67) 

The D-c. Armature Reaction. It. is convenient to 
consider the top layer of conductors connecting adja- 
cent brushes as a “‘phase belt,’”’ having its returns in the 
bottom layer of conductors an angle p 7 ahead. The 
d-c. armature reaction may then be calculated as for 
two such “‘phases,’’ displaced by 180 deg. in space from 
each other, and carrying currents in opposite directions; 
thus, in a sense, also 180 deg. out of phase in time. 
Equation (52) gives the armature reaction of a phase 
belt carrying acurrent7. This equation can be applied 
to determine the d-c. armature reaction, if the tooth 
pulsations and brush overlap be neglected, and the 
following substitutions made: 


I, = d-c. brush current 
4 = [,/2 for the first belt 6 
1 = — [,/2 for the second belt 180, deg. 
from the first. 
en = Z/4 conductors per belt 
Canes sin K 7/2 (68) 
ae (Z/4n) sin (2 kn 1/Z) 
n sin x 1/2 f Z I 
= Ke wir 4n “8° 
Then the armature reaction for the two belts is 
UAB inne id: 
he (2 , 
Ee >: mee? 
1 - 
[sin « a’ — sin k (a@’ — 7) ] 
Zig sin a2 
= ae >: SATIS Cox Cay’ Sin K a’ (69) 


1 
where a’ is reckoned from an angle (p — 1) 7/2 behind 
the midpoint of the belt. But from Fig. 10 it is seen 
that the origin of a’ is at an angle y + 7/2 ahead 
of the quadrature axis, so that 


~] 
i) 


a’ =B—y-—7/2 (70) 
Equation (69) then becomes 
VAL = sin? x 7/2 
R= = >: z Cox Cy’ COS K (B — y+ TT) 
1 
(71) 


For infinite distribution and unity piteh (71) reduces 
to 


2ZTo ~ 
ee 


1 
By Equation (110), Appendix V, the value of this tri- 
angular wave over a certain range of its angle is 


Cee insipid 


for0 > (@-— yp) >-—7 
Hereby the quadrature and direct components of — 
armature reaction are 


ro =F’ | ine 
6 =0 


Po =— P| = “55 7 


B= —7r/2 


cos (2k — 1) @— y) 
(2x— 1)? 


(72) 


(73) 


ZI. 2y 
; = ) (7) 


(75) 


The Resultant Armature Reaction. The resultant 
armature reaction is the sum of the a-c. and d-c. re- 
actions as given by Equations (62) and (71).. 

It is 


n- 233 


{cos [ (k’ ae B—-— Mm On | 
— cos[(x” +m) wt + xK”"B +m 6, } 


sin <ze 
eee Foye Orgel 


00 a 
= Z Sy sin? x 7/2 
T saad K 


if 


Cox Cy.’ I, cos kK (B—- YW + 7) 


(76) 
Or for 100 per cent pitch, infinite distribution and 
the fundamental current only 


De sin? x 1/2 Ke 
ra Rigen I, psin 


1 


Fr = 


(cos[(k’— 1) wt + x’B-— §,] 
— cos[(k” +1) wt + x«"B+ 6,])) —2I,cosk (B— wy) 


(77) 


The quadrature and direct components are given by 
substituting 6 = 0 and 6 = 7/2 respectively; or can 
be obtained by adding the corresponding components 
of the a-c. and d-c. reactions from Equations (65), (66), 
(74),and (75). Thus, using (23) 
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2 cos 0; wr—2y 
1 cos 6 — ( Ag Ja-» 
sin Kk w/p.sin? x 1/2 

K? sin 1/p 


Aik 
Ate 6 


mw? cos 6 


(cos [(k’— 1) wt— 61] — cos [(k” + 1) wt + 44]) | 


(78) 
Vf i 2 sin 0; v 
Paves fil 45) 7? charlieg aes ai ae 
sin kK 7/p.sinkx 7/2 
“7? cos ¢ K? sin 1 /p 
(sin [(xk’— 1) wt— 64] — sin [(x” + 1) wt 4+ 4;)) 
(79) 


Since k is always odd, and since k + 1 = M (p) by 
the definitions of k’ and k’”, it follows that 
sin [M (p) +.1] /p 


os 5 = + 1 
sin 1/p 


sin K 1/p 
sin 1 /p 


(80) 


where the — sign is to be associated with k” and the 
+ sign with k’. 

Except in the éase of the booster and regulating pole 
types of converters, the distortion of the field flux is 
negligible, so that the voltage is practically zero at the 
instant that the phase is central with the pole. It is 
evident, therefore, that the angle 0; is nearly the 
same as the power factor angle 0. Then for the simple 
converter (78) and (79) simplify to 


Vg bes 2 a—2y 
Pes = | = Aa 7 )a-p 
Zt sin? x 7/2 
% 1 cos 0 i K2 


< (cos [(xk’ — 1) wt— 6] + cos [(k” + 1) wt + 9)) 


(81) 
F ois deh d) 
2 diay) . 
Pan sin x 1/2 
T 260s 6 ; K2 
2 


x (sin [(«x’ — 1) wt— 6] 4+ sin [(k” + 1) wt + §)) 


(82) 
Now k + 1 is always even, and since k’ and k” are 
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only particular values of k it follows that the harmonics 
of armature reaction are always even and M (p). Also, 
for every k’ — 1 term there isa k” + 1 term of the same 
order, because for every value of M (p) values of k can 
be chosen such that k’-— 1 = M (p) =k" +1. 

Thus the armature reaction of a converter consists of 
a steady term and a series of even M (p) harmonics. 
The pulsations in the m. m. f. due to these harmonics 
show up in the oscillograms as the so-called ‘‘tap 
ripple.”’ This ripple is not present at zero load be- 
cause the armature reaction is then zero. In the case 
of the quadrature reaction these pulsations occur under 
the interpole and seem to have some influence on 
commutation. 

For unity power factor and zero brush shift the steady 
term of the direct component of armature reaction 
disappears; but contrary to general opinion the quad- 
rature component does not vanish under these 
conditions. 

Chief interest lies in the quadrature component since 
it acts on the neutral zone and must be compensated 
by extra turns on the interpoles. As an instance, take 
a six-phase converter for which ¢ = 0, 6 = 0, y = 0, 
and A= 1. Then its quadrature component of arma- 
ture reaction is 


F., = ZI, { 0.087 + 0.018 cos6 wt + 0.003 cos 12 wt 
+ 0.001 cos18wi+...} (83) 


Thus a 6th harmonic pulsation exists of about 144 
the magnitude of the steady term. Due to this pulsa- 
tion the armature reaction varies from about 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent of the d-c. armature reaction. Of 
course the ordinary series winding of the interpole does 
not neutralize these pulsations of m. m. f. 

In design the average armature reaction over a pole 
arc is used as a criterion of the demagnetizing effect of 
the armature. If 2 Xd is the pole arc, then by (77) the 
average m. m. f. over this arc is 

r/2+d 
a) FrdB 


aw/2—r 


f= 


ee sin x 17/2 
~ wr? > Ke 
1 


(sin [(xk” + 1) wt + 01] — sin [(k’— 1) wt— 4))) 


OFF sin K IN 


ri RI 
Sltresaea 
\ a i 


—2I,sinkxy (84) 


For zero brush shift, normal voltage ratio, full pitch, 
fundamental only, and Equation (23) this reduces to 


F 2 21s sim ny 
Bortiga(1— Oo 
DYLAN fx sin a 1/2 ae 
ait a eee oe 
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where 
pole are 
pa ( pole pitch ) ae 
For a = 2/3 this gives, 
Pajp SIOASTS Ee en et a 
Pye oe NE (ies re) tan ae ed) ( 4 qd = ¢) ( } 


Appendix IV 
THE DISTRIBUTION SUMMATIONS 


The distribution of the armature coils leads to the 
two following definite series: 


e—l c—l 


yi = Lrsinn (x tro) andy, = Lreosn (x £10) 
0 0 
(88) 
Expanding, 
eae 
yi: = Or (sinnz.cosnro + cosnz.sinnr a) 
. c—l c—l1 
=sinnaz Lreosnrg tcosna Lrsinnra 
0 0 
= Bsnnx+Acosnz 
ae ; A 
= ./A?+ B? sin (nz + tan! ) = C sin (nx + B) 
B 
(89) 
Likewise 
Y2 = Ccos (nx + B) (90) 
where 
c—l 
A= Y*snnro, C= /A?4+ B 
get (91) 
B = Xreosnroa, B = tan (A/B) 


(0) 


The A and B summations may be evaluated geo- 
metrically from Fig. 14, where the vectors have unit 
length so that their projections on the x and y axes 
are the cosine arid sine respectively of their direction 
angles nro. The figure has been drawn for four 
vectors, but the argument holds for any number of 


vectors, c. From the figure the following relations are 
evident. 
no 

Kia 1 25m cs (92) 

a =(rm—cna)/2 (93) 

= (r—na)/2 (94) 

n 

B= a- y= (c~1) 5 = tan (A/B) (95) 
R cos (rt —cna)/2 sinc n a /2 
Oe sin n 0/2 sin n 0/2 

(96) 


Therefore 
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S | cn CO iow: Appendix V . 
py de oS JE oma RNR =. sin? (2n— 1) 2/2 
0 SUMMATION OF THE SERIES De: MSC ea 
; o 
[ « + (¢— I) Dts ] (97) The Fourier Series of a periodic function is 
wea ‘ sineno/2 f (xz) =a,+ a (a, cosnx + 6, sin n x) (103) 
Y2 = > cosn (tetra) = TaReyD hore 1 
0 where 
rae o 1s 
[+ c- | (98) Gc he ae 
Now if o = 27/c { 7 
; ; a, = —f f(x). cosnz.de (104) 
sincna/2 > Sinn Oit u 0 (99) ns a 
snno/2 sinna/c — af Oe ee fetes 
: ve : ; b, =— J f@).sinna.dz 
But ifm = M (c) or 0 the fraction is an indeterminate ee, 


For the case of the trapezoidal wave of unit amplitude 
shown in Fig. 15 we find that 


—1 sin (2n—1)b/2.sin(2n—1)2 
Se ee b(2n— 1)? 
1 
(105) 
If 6 = 0 it becomes a square wave: 
sin sin (2n— 1) 2 n— : 2 
fi (@) = per > oes =ltora® 2 
Fig. 14 (106) 
; ; If 6 = zw it becomes a triangular wave: 
which must be evaluated by differentiating numerator Ps : : 
and denominator, thus tse 8 sin (2 — 1) 7/2.sin (2n— 1) % 
; Wr? : (2n— 1)? 
sin 2 7 _ Dasnnat — cxcosnt I 
sin n 1 /¢ | ~ Dasnna/e mweosnir/e | ne (107) 
) 


n=M(c 


The sum of the required series can be obtained by 

(100) three successive integrations between the definite 

Then in the limiting case of x = 0 and o = 27/c 
e-—1 


N 4 in sin n 7 7 1 Tv 
SS I La oe AOE sin n (¢ — gry 

sin ” 7 ) nT NT 
a ———— (sin nr . cos —5— —s cosnm .sin — ) 

sin n 1/c 2 Cc 
=<0 (101) jimits of 0 and x of the square wave equation, and using 
Rs oe oe the triangular wave equation to evaluate an inter- 
bot Cie ero == = ——— cos 7 (ol) mediate series introduced by the first integration. 

sin n 1/¢c Cc This: 
0 US: 

sin n 1 n 1 , nT sin (2n— 1) 4 
i eT (cos m a. cos : + sinn 7. sin . ) fe foe >: Sows iy a= 
= O0ifn # M (c) or 0 cos (2 — 1) # 

Sit 2 ~ (@n—-1? 
= cifn = M (c) or 0 
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4 1 
Seaeteo ys (n— 1) (108) 
1 


But substituting x = 7/2 into the triangular wave of 
unit amplitude, Equation (105), we get 


7 ee 1 
Bee) a Saas 
1 


w/2. Therefore (108) 


(109) 


BINGO is (2) =. beat g¢ = 
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LIST OF SYMBOLS 


b = Brush width expressed in electrical radians 

B, = Amplitude of flux density for the cth harmonic 
ce = Coils per phase belt 

C,. = Pitch factor of the «th harmonic 
Distribution factor of the xth harmonic 

e = Instantaneous voltage induced in a coil 


= 
I 


é» = Instantaneous voltage induced in a phase 

Ea = D-c. induced voltage 

E, = Effective value of the fundamental of a-c. 
induced voltage 

F. = Polyphasearmaturere- ) Subscript D for 
action direct component. 

F’ = D-c. armature reaction Subscript @Q for 

F, = Resultant armature re- quadrature com- 
action ponent. 

tac = Instantaneous a-c. phase current 

I, = Fundamental of a-c. current (eff. value) 

I, = Amplitude of the mth harmonic of a-c. current 

Io = D-c. brush current 

m = Time harmonic of the a-c. current 

M() = Multiple of ( ) 

nm = Number of turns per coil 

yp = Number of phases per pair of poles 

ry = Index for the (r + 1)th conductor in a phase 
belt 

R_ = Resistance of an armature coil 
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t = Time counted from instant when the phase is 
centrally located with respect to the poles 

Z = Total number of conductors per pair of poles 

a@ = Space angle measured on the armature 

8 = Space angle measured on the field 

Y, = Flux shift of the xth harmonic of flux distri- 
bution 

A. = Distortion factor of the converter 

¢ = Rotational losses as fraction of the a-c. input 

6, = Phase angle of the mth time harmonic of a-c. 
current v 


6 = Power factor angle 

kK = Space harmonic 

x’ = Any value of «for which + (m—x) = M (p)or0 
k” = Any value of x for which (m + x) = M (p) 

p = Pitch expressed as a fraction 

tT = Position of a coil from the middle of the phase 


belt 
o = Distribution angle of the coils 
Y = Brush shift from neutral position 
®» =2af = 2-7 (frequency). 
Discussion 
EK. B. Shand: From the standpoint of practical design 


caleulations, I believe that the formulas in the complex forms 
given are not generally applicable, due to the fact that the 
accuracy of design calculations is limited by a number of factors 
not considered in the paper. An instance of this may be found in 
Equation (20) for voltageratio. This expression may be simpli- 
fied very greatly by introducing coefficients obtained directly 
from the converter ‘field form without going through the 
process of actual harmonic analysis, which have a greater degree 
of accuracy than those of the caleulated field form. 


The expressions for the armature-loss constants vary from 
those ordinarily employed in that the effeet of non-sinusoidal 
alternating currents is included. In working with converters 
the difficulty in determining actual armature losses is due to the 
fact that the phase relations between the alternating and direct 
currents within the armature are not expressed completely by 
the phase angle of the currents at the collector rings, due to the 
internal phase displacement within the converter itself. This 
difference in loss may be greater than 50 per cent in certain cases. 
Certain data and the manner of estimating the armature losses 
under these conditions have already been published.! I believe 
that Equations (45) and (46) should be modified to allowf or these 
condit ons. 

In the discussion of armature reaction, it is stated that ‘‘the 
6th harmonics of m. m. f. are responsible for the ‘tap-frequency 
pulsation’ in the external cireuit of the converter when it is 
loaded.”” In my own experience with converters I have often 
found this pulsation to be just as great with no load on the con- 
verter when the reaction should be negligible, as with full load. 
This would preclude the generality of the above statement. In 
cases given some investigation, it has been found that the pulsa- 
tion was due mainly to the fact that the converter with its 3rd 
and 5th, (ete.) harmonics in the generated voltage wave had 
been connected to a power system of low impedance and with a 
voltage closely approximating a sine wave. The harmonies had 
therefore to be absorbed to a large extent within the converter 
itself by pulsating fluxes produced by harmonic currents. These 
pulsating fluxes generated the voltage variations found in the 


d-e. voltage and which naturally must repeat themselves with 


1. ‘Operation of Synchronous Convertersat Reduced Voltages”, Electrical 
Journal, Dec. 1924. 
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every tap. These harmonic currents are particularly apparent 
when the converter is operating at very light loads. 

One more comment might be applied to the paper in a general 
way. 
used in the appendices were more completely defined. 

Quentin Graham: I note that the authors have not dis- 
cussed the average heating, or total loss, of all coils in the con- 
verter. They have shown very clearly how the heating of 
individual coils varies with coil position and power factor and 
might easily have gone a step further and included the average 
heating or loss. The latter is important if the efficiency is to be 
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caleulated under various conditions. I am submitting herewitha 
curve, Fig. 1, which shows the average heating constant for six- 
phase converters with the assumption of no rotationa losses, and 
another set of curves, Fig. 2, shows the variation of the heat- 
ing constant for six-phase converters under conditions of varying 
power factor and varying ratio of d-c. to a-c. power. The 
authors’ equations contain a faetor which depends upon this 
ratio although it is defined in terms of efficieney or rotational 
losses. If the ratio of d-c. to a-c. power is allowed to vary 
through a wide range as in Fig. 2 the results are applicable to 
cases in which mechanical power is either put into or taken out 
of the shaft. Such curves are useful in connection with booster 
converters, for example, in which the booster machine is coupled 
to the converter shaft. 

Tt is interesting to note that the minimum heating or loss does 
not occur when the input and output are equal, but that a small 
amount of power put in through the shaft is necessary to reach 
the minimum point on the curve. As the power factor becomes 
lower the minimum point recedes farther from the point of pure 
converter operations. 

L. V. Bewley: The equations in this paper were derived to 
show explicitly the several factors which infiuence the character- 
istics of the converter, and were not intended to be directly 
applicable to routine design calculations. 

The angles 6,, and @ refer to the displacement of the currents 
in the phase belts. The heating is a minimum when @ = 0; 
although, as Mr. Shand points out, the external power factor of 
the machine will be lagging under these conditions due to its 
internal reactances. 

The tap-frequeney pulsation is caused by the harmonics of 
armature reaction and by a variation in the impedance drop of 
the alternating currents between brushes due to the transition 
of the phase belt across the brush. If the field form contains only 
the fundamental] and M (p) flux harmonies and if there are no 
harmonics in the applied voltage, then the tap-frequency pulsa- 
tion varies with the alternating current, and is zero at no-load. 
But if the field form contains other than the M (p) flux har- 
monies, or if there are harmonics in the applied voltage, then one 
component of the tap-frequency pulsation will be practically 
independent of the load. In many machines this latter condition 


Its usefulness would probably be increased if the symbols- 


predominates. The effects of the variation of the resistance in 
causing these pulsations has been very fully discussed by Mr. 
Neville in the November, 1917 issue of the Electrician, London, 
England. We have to thank Mr. Shand for bringing this 
question up in the discussion. 

The average heating of the whole armature, which Mr. 
Graham asks about, is given in Equations (36), (37), (38), (39), 
(40), (46) and (48). 

Equation (23), which gives the current ratio, contains a factor, 
¢, which takes care of the rotational losses of the machine. 
The booster converter may be considered as included in our 
equations if ¢ is taken as positive when the booster generates 
and as negative when the booster motors. 

Also, in addition to-what Mr. Graham brings up, if you- 
want to carry things further and take up consideration of the 
variable-ratio or split-pole converter, the distortion of the flux 
causes motor or generator action depending upon whether the 
distortion factor A is less than, or greater than, unity. This 
is easily seer by averaging the armature reaction from the center 
of a main pole to the center of the next adjacent main pole. This 
average armature reaction, which is a measure of the torque, 
involves the expression [A/(1 — ¢) — cos W]; it thus depends 
upon the distortion of the field form, the mechanical torque on 
the shaft, and the relative shift between flux and brush. Our 
equations are therefore rather general and easily extensible to 
other types of converters, although we specified that the scope of 
the paper was confined to consideration of the simple converter. 

T. T. Hambleton: I agree entirely with Mr. Shand that the 
complication involved in the formula which we have developed 
would render it unsuitable for ordinary everyday use. The 
formula we already have in use is good enough. 

There is another point of interest in addition to those men- 
tioned by Mr. Graham relative to armature heating. This is a 
comparison of the increase in armature copper loss of the con- 
verter and other machines carrying only alternating current as the 
power factor is lowered. 
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CoNSTANT FOR 6-PHASE SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS FOR 
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D-c. PowER 

For values of the abscissa above 1.0 the converter performs some mechani- 
cal work (either externally or in overcoming rotational losses). For values 
below 1.0, some power is put in through the shaft. 


A curve may be drawn using power factor as ordinates and 
per cent increase in copper loss as abscissas. A few points on 
these curves are as follows: 


Converter heating 


A-c. machine heating 


Power factor (tap coil), per cent (all coils), per cent 
1.00 100 
0.97 106 
0.95 111 
0.90 123 
0.80 156 


This shows why the converter is essentially a unity-power- 
factor machine and illustrates the danger of departing from 
specified power factors. 


Constant-Current Regulating Transformer 
Characteristics 


Special Tests Show Radical Differences From Conventional 
Assumptions 


BY H. C. LOUIS: 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—It has generally been assumed that the total losses of a 
constant-current regulating transformer remain practically constant 
for all loads. Performance and test calculations have accordingly 
heretofore been made according to well-known conventional methods 
from the segregated losses determined from iest or design daia, 
assuming total losses constant. Extensive tests described in the 
paper show, however, that these losses are noi necessarily even 
approximately constant, but for some iransjormers vary greaily with 
the load, the total losses at light loads greatly exceeding those at full 
load. 

The tests further show thai the increased losses produce increased 
temperature rises at light loads, which may be sufficiently excessive to 
endanger the apparatus, although the same transformer may be able io 
carry full load with normal temperature rise. 

The increased total losses and temperature rises ai light loads are 
shown io be due largely to the increase of stray load losses with 
decrease of load, caused mainly by the leakage flux inducing excessive 


and 
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circulating currents in the laminations and struciural parts of the 
transformer, such as the cage. Exploring coils and iron filings were 
used to investigate the amount and direction of the leakage fluz. 

Performance specifications should be based on the actual toial 
losses jor all loads and not on the conventional assumption of 
constani total losses, as has been done in the past. 

Tt is pointed oui that the characteristics described depend somewhat 
on the design, other features besides liberality in the use of materials 
being of importance. Consequently, measures should be iaken by 
designers io correct these undesirable characteristics as much as 
possible. Users not only desire the most highly efficient apparatus 
consistent with cost, but must have apparatus of the highest reliability 
under all possible conditions, which cannot be expected of constani- 
current transformers endangered by excessive temperatures at light 
loads. The characteristics discussed are, therefore, not only of 
theoretical interest, but also of considerable practical interest to both 
designer and user. 


HE general theoretical principles usually accepted 
and applied to performance calculations and tests 
of moving-coil constant-current transformers have 

been based on certain conventional assumptions which 
have heretofore been generally accepted without 
question. It has generally been assumed that the total 
losses of a constant-current transformer remain prac- 
tically constant for all loads, that is, for all coil positions. 

The reasons for this are based on simple fundamental 

-econsiderations. Inasmuch as the applied voltage 
remains constant for all loads, and the resultant mag- 
netic flux nearly so, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the core loss should also remain practically constant. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the current in both primary 
and secondary remains practically constant, changes of 
load being changes in secondary voltage effected by 
variation of leakage reactance with position of the 
coil producing power factor changes only in current, the 
copper losses should also be practically constant. It 
was also assumed that the stray load losses did not vary 
greatly with the load. 

The more exact reasoning leading to the assumption 
of constant losses is that the iron loss and copper loss 
both vary somewhat, but in such a way as to keep the 
total losses practically constant. Under the condition 
of full load, the magnetic leakage is a minimum, the 
entire magnetic circuit is excited to nearly its maximum 
density, and the core loss a maximum. At reduced 

1. Both of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New 
York, N. Y., February 7-11, 1927. 


loads, more of the flux passes across the open space 
between the legs, thus reducing the flux in parts of the 
core, consequently, decreasing the core loss. So the 
core loss would be greatest at heavy loads, and slightly 
lower at light loads. Considering the copper loss, the 
I> R component remains constant, but the eddy current 
component is less at full load and slightly greater at 
light loads. On this basis the total losses would be 
practically constant for all loads. 

Performance and test calculations were therefore 
formerly made according to well-known conventional 
methods from segregated losses determined from test or 
design data. The segregated losses were determined 
under conditions corresponding to full load, and the 
values thus determined used as the losses for other loads 
as well as for full load. 


ACTUAL CHARACTERISTICS DIFFER GREATLY FROM 
THEORETICAL 


Tests made by the writers, however, showed that the 
total losses were not necessarily even approximately 
constant, but for some transformers varied greatly with 
the coil position and consequently the load. In most 
eases the losses at light loads were found to greatly 
exceed those at full load. This condition is contrary 
to the usual performance of most electrical machinery. 
This increase of losses with decrease of:load is plainly 
shown in Fig. 1. 

This deviation of actual performance from that 
conventionally assumed is not only cf theoretical in- 
terest but of great practical significance to both manu- 
facturer and operator. It means that the losses at light 
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loads are much greater than supposed, consequently the 
cost of supplying these losses appreciably increases the 
cost of current supplied to series lamps. It makes it 
desirable for users to operate constant-current trans- 
formers close to full load but this is not always practical 
under actual conditions. 

( Standard tests and manufacturers’ guarantees have 
been based on the assumption of constant losses. This 
has given misleading fictitious values for the losses and 
efficiences at the lower loads. Referring to Fig. 1, at 
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full load the losses are two kw. and the efficiency 96 per 
cent according to both methods. At one-quarter load, 
the actual loss is four kw., that is, twice that assumed 
by the conventional method, and the actual efficiency is 
76 per cent as against 86 per cent based on the conven- 
tional method. 


TEMPERATURE CHARACTERISTICS UNUSUAL 
Another consideration which is exceedingly important 
is the effect on the temperature rise of the transformer. 
The increased losses will produce increased temperatures 
at light loads, which may not only exceed the tempera- 
ture guarantees, but may endanger the apparatus. 


Conventional temperature tests on constant-current © 


transformers were formerly made under conditions 
corresponding to fullload. Tests made by us, however, 
showed that temperature rises were higher at light loads 
than at full load due to the greater losses at light load. 
Transformers which have satisfactorily passed the 
standard temperature tests may develop excessive 
temperatures at light loads. This is shown in Fig. 2. 
This condition is contrary to our usual experience with 
electrical apparatus, which is that temperature rises are 
ordinarily greater at heavy loads than light loads. 

Due to the arrangement of circuits, changing load 
conditions and necessary spare capacity allowances, it is 
not always practical to run all constant-current trans- 


formers at full load, but many of these must be run at 


light loads. Consequently, some of these may overheat 
and ultimately break down, even though they may be 
able to operate satisfactorily at full load without reach- 
ing excessive temperatures. The transformer of Fig. 2 
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shows a temperature rise in the iron of 55 deg. cent. at 
full load, which does not exceed the normal allowable 
limit. At one-half load the rise is 86.5 deg. cent. and at 
one-quarter load the rise is 93.5 deg. cent. which greatly 
exceeds the allowable limit. 


Factors AFFECTING THESE CHARACTERISTICS 


This variation of losses with load is more marked in 
some transformers than in others, depending somewhat 
on the design. As some of the older transformers were 
designed along very liberal lines, this variation was so 
small comparatively, as to justify the assumption of 
constant losses. The variation is most marked, how- 
ever, In modern designs in which materials are worked 
to the limit, a condition typical of modern design in 
general, brought on by economic necessity and the stress 
of competition. 

Liberality in the use of materials is not the only factor 
affecting the performance as described, but there are 
other factors which play an important part. We made 
a number of tests trying to analyze some of these, and to 
find some of the underlying causes and provide a theory 
to account for some of the particular characteristics 
described. 


STRAY LOAD LOSSES 


The results of our tests indicate that the stray load 
losses are mainly responsible for the effects described. 
The leakage fluxes vary greatly in amount with the 
load, causing the stray load losses to increase greatly 
with decrease of load. In some cases these may equal 
or exceed the total of the other losses. In most elec- 
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trical apparatus the stray load losses, which are small at 
light loads and greatest at heavy loads, are usually 
considerably less than the other losses. 

The direction of the leakage flux has a very important 
bearing. As shown in detail later on, the leakage flux 
leaves the laminations not only by the edges, but a 
large proportion of it leaves from the sides perpendicular 
to the plane of the laminations, producing a heavy eddy 
current loss in these, with consequent heating. 
Furthermore, this is the part of the leakage flux which 
is most likely to encounter in its path metallic struc- 
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tural parts of the transformer, thus producing eddy 
currents in these parts. Fluxes leaving in the direction 
of the edges will produce comparatively small losses of 
this nature. 

The total effect will therefore depend greatly upon 
the distribution of leakage flux resulting from the 
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load, a transformer in which much of the leakage flux 
passes from the sides of the laminations will show 
greatly increased losses of this nature at light loads. 

A marked example of losses in structural parts of a 
constant-current transformer was the stray load loss in 
the protective cage, which was greatest at light loads, 
tests showing the large value of 34 kw. When the cage 
was removed, this cage loss was eliminated. Fig. 3 
shows how the cage affected the total losses and the 
efficiency for various loads. 

This"marked variation of large stray load losses with 
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load will therefore largely account for the great variation 
of total losses with load characteristic of some constant- 
current transformers. When the stray load losses are 
comparatively small the conventional assumption of 
constant losses is reasonably correct. However, when 
these are comparatively large the total losses will 
increase noticeably with decrease of load. 
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EFFICIENCY AND Loss TESTS 


Efficiencies and losses were determined by input— 
output method, tests being made on different makes and 
sizes of transformers at various loads and voltages. 
The scheme of connections used during the tests is 
shown in Fig. 4. This gave good control of voltage and 
load. Due to the use of transformers in the secondary 
circuit, the power factor in this circuit was slightly less 
than unity. The main effect of this was to materially 
reduce the maximum capacity of the transformer. 

However, as long as the secondary power factor was 
kept nearly constant throughout a particular test from 
no load to full load, the characteristics of the trans- 
former were not altered. 

The transformers tested were rated at 6.6 secondary 
amperes and at either 2300 or 2540 volts primary. 
Most of the tests were made on 60-cycle transformers 
at an actual frequency of 62.5 cycles, this being the 
frequency of our nominal 60-cycle system. A few tests 
were also made on 25-cycle transformers. 

Readings were taken of voltage, current and kw. on 
both primary and secondary side, meters being read as 
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closely as possible. Although absolute accuracy is not 
claimed for the instruments used and methods of mea- 
surement they were of sufficient practical accuracy for 
the purpose. This was shown by the general consis- 
tency of the loss measurements, and by the fact that the 
temperature runs gave results in line with the loss 
measurements. For example, as wattmeters are more 
subject to error at low power factors than at high power 
factors, the wattmeters on the primary side would tend 
to show higher losses at light loads than full load, due to 
the much lower power factors. However, not only was 
the actual possible error due to this cause far from being 
large enough to account for the great increase of losses 
shown by our results, but the greatly increased tempera- 
ture rises actually measured proved that these repre- 
sented actual additional losses rather than errors of 
measurement. 

Efficiencies, power factors, and losses were calculated 
from the readings. Fig. 5 shows typical performance 
curves determined by actual test. 
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TEMPERATURE TESTS 


Temperature tests were also made on different makes 
and sizes of transformers under various conditions of 
load and voltage, to determine the effect of the load 
carried upon the temperature rise of various parts. 
These temperature runs were made with the same 
scheme of connections as for the efficiency tests shown 
in Fig. 4, that is, with test conditions the same as actual 
load conditions. 

Temperatures were measured by means of ther- 
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mometers and thermocouples placed in numerous loca- 
tions on the iron core and the primary and secondary 
coils. ‘The maximum iron temperatures were found to 
be on the center leg of the iron core, on the side parallel 
to the sides of the laminations, somewhere between the 
primary and secondary coils. Typical temperature 
rise curves are shown on Fig. 6. It will be noted that 
the floating coil of this transformer shows a temperature 
rise of 65 deg. cent. at 14 load, whereas it had previously 
shown a temperature rise of only 55 deg. cent. at full 
load. 

EXPLORING COILS USED TO DETERMINE THE AMOUNT 

AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LEAKAGE FLUX 


Exploring coils consisting of several turns of small 
wire were wound around each of the three legs.of the 
transformer. These coils were so arranged that they 
could be moved up and down the core. The voltage 
induced in these windings is a measure of the amount 
of flux at that particular point in the iron core. 
Moving the exploring core further up and further 
down the coil showed a change in voltage in the 
coil which represents an increase or decrease in mag- 
netic flux in that core. The results obtained with the 
use of these exploring coils are shown in Fig. 7. It can 
be noted from the curves on Fig. 7 that the rate of 
change of flux throughout the entire distance between 
the primary and secondary coils is practically uniform. 
This means that the leakage flux leaving a narrow 
section near one coil, say on short circuit, is practically. 
the same as the flux leaving a similar narrow section 
near the other coil. It was found from these tests that 
the flux per unit section between the primary: and 
secondary coils was the same regardless of the position 
of the moving coil, provided, of course, that the primary 
voltage and secondary current and power factor were 
held constant. 
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To determine the amount of leakage flux leaving the 
core perpendicular to the core laminations, exploring 
coils were wound on the face of the sides on both the 
center leg and the two outside legs of the iron core. The 
voltage obtained on these cores is an indication of the 
amount of flux entering or leaving that portion of the 
circuit. When reduced to a unit area basis, it was found 
that the leakage flux leaving the center core perpendicu- 
lar to the laminations was, in most cases, 45 per cent or 
more of the total leakage flux. The total leakage flux 
entering the two outside legs perpendicular to the 
laminations was only 25 per cent of.the total trans- 
former leakage flux. 

The fact that so much flux leaves the center core 
perpendicular to the laminations accounts for the high 
temperatures found on that portion of the iron core and 
for at least some of the increased losses' with decreased 
load, this being due to the fact that much more leakage 
flux occurs at no load than at full load. 

Using a small exploring coil about one in. in diameter, 
the passage of the flux from the center leg to the out- 
side leg was traced. With this coil it was found that a 
considerable portion of the leakage flux passes through 
the region normally occupied by the expanded metal 
protecting cage around the outside of the transformer. 
The amount of this leakage flux is sufficient to cause 
considerable induced currents in the screen. Careful 
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measurements made on different transformers showed 
that in maximum conditions, the loss in the cage may 
amount to as much as 20 per cent of the total losses 
measured. This maximum loss occurs at short circuit 
when the leakage flux is greatest. As the load increases 
and the coils come closer together the loss in the screen 
is decreased slightly. 
FLUX DISTRIBUTION SHOWN BY IRON FILINGS 

The flux distribution was also studied by means of 

iron filings spread on paper placed around the core. 


Photographs of these were taken, Figs. 8 and 9 showing 
preroductions. These show the flux distribution in the 
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air-gap between the center leg and outer legs of the core 
for two different transformers under load. The iron 
filings show how the flux leaves the center core and 
travels to the outside legs. Both of these show that 
not only does the flux pass from the edges of the center 
core to the outside legs, but a large amount of flux leaves 
the center core practically perpendicular to the lamina- 
tions. On the other hand, on the outside legs, the 
greater proportion of this same part of the leakage flux 
passes around and enters at the extreme outside edges. 
That is, the leakage flux path to the outside legs is 


Fig. 8—Direction or LeakaGE FLux In Constant- 
CuRRENT TRANSFORMER UNDER LOAD ILLUSTRATED BY MrEaANs 
or [RON FILINGS 


mainly to the inner and outer edges, the proportion of 
flux entering perpendicular to the laminations being 
considerably less than that in the center leg of the core. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The results prove conclusively that the total 
losses of a constant-current moving-coil transformer are 
not constant, but may vary greatly with the load, 
increasing with decrease of load. 


2. The increased losses at light loads may be suf- 
ficient to cause excessive and dangerous temperature 
rises in a transformer at light loads, although the same 
transformer may be able to carry full load with normal 
temperature rise. 


3. This increase of total losses and increased 
temperature rises at light loads are due largely to the 
increase of stray load losses with decrease of load, 
caused mainly by the leakage flux passing from the core 
perpendicular to the sides of the laminations. These 
induce: excessive circulating currents not only in the 
laminations themselves but in structural parts of the 
transformer, such as the cage. 


4. Performance specifications, in order to be correct, 
should be based on the actual total losses for all loads. 
The conventional methods hitherto used based on 
constant total losses give highly misleading results. 
More attention should be given to the framing of 
specifications which should include such details as are 
necessary to show the true characteristics of the 
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transformer, and to enable its fitness for particular 
operating conditions to be determined. 

Some constant-current transformers are equipped 
with a light-load tap, which accomplishes reduction of 
secondary voltage by a change of ratio. This reduces 
the leakage flux and resulting stray load losses for a 
given load. While such a tap can be used to advantage 
under some conditions, tap changing is not always 
practical, such as under changing load conditions due to 
shifting of cireuits. Specifications should not only 
cover the performance for the reduced capacity tap as 
well as for full winding, but should also clearly indicate 
on which each part is based. Some specifications do 
not indicate whether the performance at light loads is 
based on the full winding or on the reduced capacity tap. 

5. Measures should be taken by designers to correct 
as far as possible the undesirable characteristics 
described. Aside from a more liberal use of materials, 
it should be possible to accomplish much by other 
design features A few possibilities are here suggested. 
The loss in the metallic cage can be eliminated by 
replacing this by a non-metallic guard. Losses in the 
laminations can: be reduced by making these narrower. 
The use of a cruciform core, if practical, would also 
reduce the losses in the laminations by providing edges 
for the flux to leave in all directions thereby reducing to 
a minimum the flux leaving perpendicular to the sides” 
of the laminations. 

In this connection it is desired to point out that the 
extra cost of a properly designed constant-current 
transformer may be offset by the savings which will 


Fic. 9—SxrconpD ILLUSTRATION OF LEAKAGE FLUX BY MEANS 
or Iron Fitines SHow1nG How Tuts LEAVES THE SIDES AS WELL 
AS THE INSIDE AND OuTsIDE EpGEs or THE LAMINATIONS 


result from reduced losses. It may also be possible to 
get the desired characteristics without materially 
increasing the cost of the transformer. 

Aside from the savings in losses, continuity of service, 
which is of special importance in street lighting service, 
requires reliability in operation of all equipment sup- 
plying this service. Such service is endangered by 
using transformers which may break down due to heat- 
ing on light loads. 
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Discussion 


E. D. Treanor: The authors’ criticism of the conventional 
method of stating the characteristics of constant-current trans- 
formers is possibly justified in that this method was indefinite 
and allowed the possibility of misinterpretation by the purchaser 
and of neglect by the manufacturer. The assumption that the 
losses remain essentially constant at all loads was of course 
known to be not strictly accurate, but the method was of long 
standing and thought to be satisfactory for transformers which 
were usually operated near full load or on taps which approximate 
full-load conditions. It was a convenient assumption because 
it simplified and reduced the costs of tests and gave accurate 
results at the point of usual loading. 

It seems to me that the most important point in the paper is 
the viewpoint that there is sufficient use of such transformers at 
quite low loads to justify more attention to light-load losses, 
as it is suggested that better characterisics may even justify 
increased cost if they cannot be obtained without it. On this 
basis the suggestions for improvement made by the authors and 
other possible methods should of course be studied to determine 
_ whether they are feasible economically on transformers which 
are now in somewhat limited use. It would seem quite difficult 
to prove that it is economical to operate constant-current trans- 
former at half load or less even at the assumption that the losses 
remain constant. 


Where the general data of the company with which I am 
affiliated have been made on the so-called theoretical basis, this 
has been very plainly stated, but in order to avoid any possi- 
bility of confusion such data will in the future be placed on the 
basis of input-output measurements and it will be shown where 
the data are based on normal windings and where on taps. 

One other point is suggested as a possible danger from increas- 
ing light-load losses, that is, high temperature in coils or core 
structure. These transformers have not as yet been specifically 
covered by standardization rules of the Institute. Temperature 
limits, of course, should be considered with reference to the partic- 
ular apparatus involved and the location of the heated portions 
with respect to insulation. Until such rules are laid down, the 
best guides would seem to be general information on other 
apparatus and experience on particular transformers. The 
maximum temperature reported at extremely low loads, while 
undesirably high, should not be injurious to the transformers 
which have been carefully designed to keep organic material 
from exposure to points of maximum temperature on metallic 
parts. The temperatures shown are not generally representative 
of modern designs. 

There should be no difficulty in covering desired characteristics 
in losses and temperature by specifications so definite that no 
confusion can arise. However, when operating conditions 
compel the use of constant-current transformers at so much less 
than their normal load that the taps provided will not give 
reasonable characteristics, it would seem that the economical 
thing would be to provide transformers of a proper rating even 
if the larger transformer has the same losses at all loads. 

J.B. Gibbs: It is well known that constant-current regulat- 
ing transformers depend for their operation on the leakage 
flux between coils. This knowledge has enabled us to design 
and build regulators which operate satisfactorily and even to 
predict with good accuracy the reluctance of the average path 
which the magnetic leakage flux must follow. It has remained, 
however, for the authors of this paper to make a detailed study 
of the path of the leakage flux and of its effect on the regulator 
operation. 

The ampere-turns in the winding of a constant-current regula- 
tor, or of any other transformer for that matter, cause a difference 
in magnetic potential between different parts of the iron cireuit. 
This in turn causes a leakage flux to pass from one part to the 
other through the air space between the coils. The amount of 
this leakage flux depends upon the ampere-turns which produce it 


and on the length and area of the average path which it must 
traverse. If a constant-current regulator is to go to short 
circuit without an increase in secondary current, the designer 
must make the total leakage flux when the coils are at their 
position of maximum separation as great as the total flux in- 
duced in the regulator. The leakage leaves from the central 
core of the regulator in every direction, and quite a large part of 
it leaves in a direction perpendicular to the plane of the lamina- 
tions. This part, of course, must pass directly through the outer 
laminations and it sets up considerable losses. The losses 
naturally depend upon the amount of iron affected, that is, 
upon the distance between the primary and secondary coil, 
and they are greater, as the authors have pointed out, under 
no-load condition. Under certain conditions, the temperature 
of the iron may be relatively high, especially under the no-load 
condition. The highest temperatures are usually confined to 
small parts of the iron, though, and it should be pointed out that 
the coils of this type of transformer are not wound on the iron; 
they are wound on a heavy insulating tube, and this is further 
separated from the iron by an air space. I never have heard 
of a case of damage to the coils on account of the temperature of 
the iron. In fact, all our tests seem to indicate that although 
the iron at certain points may become hot, the wire nearest to 
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that iron is relatively cool. As to the coils themselves, the 
temperature test on such regulators is usually made with the 
secondary coil short-circuited and full voltage applied to the 
primary, which is the worst condition, as this paper shows. 
So that if the temperature test shows the coils at a safe tempera- 
ture, you may be reasonably sure that the operating condition 
will show them at a still lower temperature. The authors’ 
remarks about temperature as applied to commercial constant- 
current regulators seem to me rather unduly alarming. 

The most desirable operating condition, as every one recog- 
nizes, is with full load on the regulator. This results in the high- 
est efficiency and the highest power factor. The present paper 
shows also that it results in the lowest temperature. All these 
three factors operate in the same direction. Sometimes the 
condition of the cireuits demands that the regulator be operated 
at less than full load. If this is done, efficiency and power factor 
are sacrificed to a certain extent and the temperature is increased 
above what it might be, but it is not increased to a point where 
a good commercial regulator will be endangered either in opera- 
tion or in life. 

W. B. Kouwenhoven: As Messrs. Louis and Albaugh show, 
the losses are mainly caused by the leakage flux. This leakage 
flux will naturally produce a high temperature in the iron, but 
it is a surprise to me that the temperature of the secondary wind- 
ing should be as high as shown by the authors. I should like 
to know how the temperature of this winding was measured. 
Owing to the small current in the secondary, the size of the con- 
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ductor is relatively small and I should expect that the eddy cur- 
rents set up in this conductor by the leakage flux would be small. 

A. F. Hamdi: During the summer of 1925 we were testing 
some constant-current transformers and it had been our habit 
to use the over-all method for getting efficiency. We did not use 
the accepted A. I. E. E. method, which means calculating the 
efficiency from the losses. The A. I. E. E. rules apply specifically 
to constant-potential transformers and were not suited for this 
purpose; and the paper and also the previous speakers have 
pointed out why those rules do not cover constant-current 
transformers. We hope that in the future revision of the stand- 
ards, this thing will be taken eare of. 

In our tests the errors in efficiency were not quite as much as 
pointed out by the authors, namely, in Fig. 1 of the paper we 
find about a 10-per cent difference at 25-per cent load. In our 
tests we.found discrepancies of about 1% to 5 per cent in various 
transformers. The transformers we tested were oil-cooled, 
10-kv-a. modern transformers. 

I should like to ask the actual magnitude of the stray-load 
losses. In our case we found that the total losses varied by less 
than 20 per cent, whereas the stray-load losses themselves varied 
by over 100 per cent; in other words, they were about 100 watts 
at fullload and went up to about 225 watts at light load. 

I should like to discuss an empirical method which we have 
used for efficiency calculations, which apparently gives very good 
results. Ona test of six transformers, we have been able to come 
within better than 1 per cent of the over-all method. 


One thing, of course, to be kept in mind is that the entire 
core of the constant-current transformer is not excited to the same 
flux density. 


In the new method we have assumed, arbitrarily, that one-half 
of the core is excited to a flux density corresponding to the pri- 
mary voltage, while the other half is excited to a flux density 
corresponding to the secondary voltage. The total core loss at 
any load can therefore be obtained from the accompanying 
Fig. 1, which represents core losses at various voltages with open- 
circuited secondary. Fig. 2 represents the total core losses ob- 
tained from Fig. 1, following the above assumption. 

Taking for instance the ease of full load, the core loss is 95 
watts, made up of 72 watts (half the core loss occurring at 
primary voltage—2300 volts) and 23 watts (half the core loss 
occurring at full load secondary voitage—1335 volts). Similarly 
at no load, the core loss is taken to be only 72 watts, as there is 
practically no voltage across the short-circuited secondary. 

The next thing to calculate is the stray-load loss. This can 
be obtained from the short-circuited impedance test made with the 
two extreme positions of the coils: first with the coils locked close 
together and second with the coils away from each other as far 
as possible, corresponding to the full-load and the no-load posi- 
tions respectively. 

From the two values of losses so measured we obtain the stray- 
load losses by subtracting the d-c. J? R losses involved and also 
the core losses which are obtained from Fig. 1. This last step 
is essential because contrary to the case of constant-potential 
transformers considerable voltage is necessary to perform a short- 
cireuit test on constant-current transformers. 

The two values of stray-load losses so obtained are plotted in 
Fig. 3. The straight line joining them gives the stray-load losses 
at various loads, if we assume that the coil displacement is a 
straight-line function of the load. This assumption is really 
fair, because the stray-load losses actually vary as the curve 
in dotted line superimposed on the straight line in Fig. 3. 

The total losses of the transformer can therefore be obtained 
by adding to the d-c. J? R losses (constant for all loads) the 
core losses as obtained from Fig. 2 and the stray-load losses as 
obtained from Fig. 3. ; 

The efficiency is then calculated in the usual manner. 


H. C. Louis and A. Albaugh: The question of loading 
constant-current transformers is a very serious one, especially 
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when circuits are growing. In this case, it is necessary to provide 
certain spare capacity in the transformers. This capacity, of 
course, will vary with the assumed ultimate size of the circuit. 
So that to prepare for the final condition, transformers of ap- 
parently excessive size are often used. 

Another reason is that when station-type transformers are 
used, it is highly advantageous to have them all of the same size, 
thereby providing the greatest standardization and flexibility. 
Some of the circuits for these transformers, therefore, will be 
more heavily loaded than others. 

Regardless of the loading of these transformers, it is important 
that their characteristics be thoroughly understood by operators 
and designers and the main object of this paper is to present the 
most important of these characteristics. 

Mr. Treanor mentioned that the temperatures shown in the 
curves are not generally representative of modern designs. 
The temperatures shown are fairly representative of the latest 
design station-type air-cooled constant-current transformers. 
However, oil-cooled transformers have lower temperature due to 
the presence of the cooling oil. 

The advantage of taps on constant-current transformers is 
questionable. Some of our tests show that although operating 
on a lower capacity tap, the transformers do not have a higher 
efficiency than when operating at the same load on the full- 
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capacity tap. At light loads on the low-capacity tap, losses 
were found to be actually higher than on the full-rating connec- 
tion. The main advantage of the tap is the slightly higher 
power factor obtained. 

Mr. Gibbs mentions that temperature tests are usually made 
with the secondary coils short-circuited and full primary voltage 
applied. Under these conditions, the temperature rise will be a 
maximum, but considerable care must be taken in these tests to 
locate the hottest parts, especially in oil-cooled transformers. The 
hot-spot temperatures of these transformers may be sufficiently 
high to cause sludging and for this reason, should be located. 

Dr. Kouwenhoven’s question about the temperature rise in the 
coils, is an interesting one. Undoubtedly, the great amount of 
leakage flux causes eddy-current losses in the copper conductors 
which will vary somewhat with the load and thus affect the tem- 
peratures. However, the copper temperature variation noted — 
was mainly due to radiation and convection of heat from the 
iron core. The temperature of the coils on the transformers 
tested was measured by means of thermometers and thermo- 
couples applied directly to the coils. Temperatures by rise of 
resistance measurements were taken but as these gave only the 
average temperatures and not the maximum temperatures, 
they were not used in the paper. 

In reference to the losses, we have made some attempts to 
segregate them but the results were not very satisfactory. The 
stray-load losses at full load on 50-kw. air-cooled station-type 
transformers amount to approxmately 400 watts out of a total 
loss of about 1800 watts, while at short circuit, the stray-load 
losses amount to: 2400 watts out of a total of 3500 watts. Of 
course, we are not certain of these values and do not put much 
dependence in them. They were worked up only in order that 
we might reach some conclusion for the apparent increase in 
losses of the transformer with decreased load. 


Additional Losses of Synchronous Machines 
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Synopsis.—In the case of high-speed turbine generators, the 
«cost reliable means of determining the losses under actual operating 
conditions is to measure the weight and temperature rise of the cool- 
ing medium and to estimate the small part of the losses which ts 
dissipated from the frame to the surrounding medium. The tem- 
perature rise of the cooling medium can be obtained by means of 
temperature detectors located at the inlct and outlet sections of the 
generator. In order to obtain reliable values of the average tempera- 
ture rise for the machine, it is necessary to have approximately 
uniform velocities at both inl:t and outlet sections and to measure the 
temperature rise at alarge number of incremental sections. 

The volume of cooling medium passing through the machine can 
be determined by (a) introducing a definite amount of heat energy 
into the cooling mediwm and measuring its temperature rise, or 
(b) measuring the mean velocity head at the outlet section of a 
properly designed stock. 


J. F. CALVERT: 


Non-member 


and 


when operated as synchronous condensers. In the case of these 
machines, the additional losses including the increase in core 
loss at full kv-a. and zero per cent power-factor load varied from 
3 to 22 per cent of the total losses. This corresponds to approxi- 
mately 0.14 to 1.0 per cent of the generator input. The additional 
losses as measured under sustained short-circuit conditions were 
from & to 10 per cent less than the corresponding values for full 
kv-a. at zero per cent power factor. 

It is suggested that data can be obtained for predetermining the 
magnitude of the total additional losses by measuring the loss in 
each structural part and determining graphically the magnetizing 
flux which produces it. The magnetizing flux distritutions at 
different parts of the machine were plotted for different ampere-turn 
relations. 

Additional studies are being made on methods of calculating 
the magnitude of the additional losses and the increase in core loss’ 
with load. 


Loss tests were made on five 3600-rev. per. min. turbine generators 

HE losses of a synchronous machine, when 
Pecos under no-load conditions, can be ob- 

tained with a satisfactory degree of accuracy 
by measuring: (a) the electrical power required to, 
drive it; (b) the mechanical counter torque developed 
by it; or (c) the retardation of the rotor when the driving 
power is suddenly removed. In general, the particular 
test method which should be used depends on the type 
of machine under consideration and the local conditions 
which are associated with it. In the case of a high- 
speed steam turbine generator, it is preferable to operate 
it as a synchronous motor and measure the electrical 
input. The power factor of the load can be adjusted 
to unity, practically, so that the electrical input 
measurements can be made very accurately. This 
method eliminates the necessity of correcting for the 
coupling, and for motor losses when a separate driving 
motor is used. It has an outstanding limitation when 
applied to steam turbine generators, however, in that 
such machines are not usually adapted for self-starting 
as induction motors, but must be brought up to speed 
synchronously with an isolated generator set. In 
connection with large steam driven turbine generators, 
it is well to call attention to the fact that the direct- 
connected auxiliary generator furnishes a satisfactory 
means of driving the main generator and thus makes it 
relatively easy to measure the magnitude of its no-load 
and short-circuit losses. In the case of low-speed 
generators, the excitation loss is an appreciable per- 
centage of the total losses; consequently, a direct- 
connected exciter, when available, can be used as a 
source of driving power for determining the no-load and 
short-circuit losses. With larger water-wheel driven 
generators which have large fly-wheel effect, the re- 
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tardation method offers a satisfactory means of de- 
termining the no-load and short-circuit losses’. 

Various satisfactory methods have been derived for 
separating the total measured value of the no-load 
losses into the two principal components of (a) windage 
and friction, and (b) iron loss. Since the total value of 
the no-load losses can be accurately determined and 
segregated into the respective components, it is a rela- 
tively simple matter to estimate the magnitude of the 
no-load loss components quite accurately, provided the 
loss constants are based on test results from similarly 
proportioned machines. Obviously, this method of 
calculation is limited by the actual test data which are 
available. With the more analytical and scientific 
method of calculating the losses, it is necessary to make 
an exhaustive study of the effect of the different vari- 
ables involved and then determine the necessary con- 
stants from tests on actual machines or models which 
reproduce the conditions that exist in the machine. A 
large number of such investigations has been and is 
being made by different individuals, organizations, and 
manufacturing companies, so that, so far as the no- 
load losses of synchronous machines are concerned, the 
field is being rather thoroughly investigated. 


SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES UNDER LOAD CONDITIONS 


When a synchronous machine delivers or receives 
current at constant terminal voltage and definite 
power-factor conditions, the flux and ampere-turn 
relations are appreciably different from the conditions 
which exist at no-load on account of the leakage 
reactance and demagnetizing action of the armature 
winding. Consequently, the armature current not 
only introduces other losses, but the iron and excitation 
losses are higher than at no-load. The friction and 
windage losses can be considered, for all practical 
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purposes, constant at all loads, provided the air and 
speed conditions are not changed. The losses intro- 
duced by the armature current are the armature 
copper loss based on d-c. resistance and the additional 
losses which are produced in the materials of the main 
magnetic and electric circuits and in materials which 
are in close proximity to the armature winding. The 
excitation loss under different load conditions can be 
calculated or measured with a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy. The d-c. resistance of the armature winding 
can be satisfactorily measured under load conditions 
and thus the d-c. armature copper loss can be obtained. 
The question of increased copper loss due to the non- 
uniform distribution of the current in the armature 
conductors has been thoroughly investigated by dif- 
ferent writers, and it can be assumed that this portion of 
the additional loss can be calculated with a satisfactory 
degree of accuracy.? The question of increased iron 
loss due to load will be considered in a later article. 
Several studies have been made by European writers 
in regard to the calculation and measurement of 
generator losses under load conditions. But the data 
which were obtained apply particularly to machines of 
European design proportions. The design proportions 
and construction of European machines are widely 
different from present American designed machines and 
the additional losses are probably widely different in the 
two types of machines. The principal purposes of this 
article are (a) to discuss methods of measuring the 
losses of high speed synchronous machines under load 
conditions; (b) to give results of loss measurements on 
four, 3600-rev. per. min. turbine generators; and (c) to 
segregate the losses into the different components so as 
to ascertain the magnitude of the total additional losses. 


METHODS OF MEASURING THE LOSSES OF STEAM 
TURBINE-DRIVEN GENERATORS UNDER LOAD 
CONDITIONS 


The loading-back and calorimeter methods are the 
two outstanding means of measuring the losses of high- 
speed synchronous machines under different load 
conditions. In the loading-back method two duplicate 
machines, which are electrically and mechanically 
coupled together, are driven at synchronous speed. 
When one unit operates as a motor and the other as a 
generator at definite current, voltage and power-factor 
conditions, the only power required from an external 
source is that which is necessary to supply the losses of 
the two units. With this method of test, the total 
losses of the two machines can be measured with a 
satisfactory degree of accuracy, but there is question in 
regard to the division of the losses on account of the fact 
that the two machines do not have the same excitation 
and consequently do not have the same internal flux 
conditions. This method has the further limitation in 
that two machines are required and a complicated 

3. See Bibliography, 2, 3, 4. 
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coupling or frame shifting mechanism is required if it is 
desired to operate at different power factors. 

With the calorimeter method, the losses of the 
machine are determined by measuring the weight and 
temperature rise of the cooling medium. Obviously 
this method is only applicable to machines with forced 
ventilation, such as rotating machines and water- or 
oil-cooled transformers. When such an _ electric 
machine is operating at any given load condition, and 
constant temperatures have been reached, a major 
portion of the losses within the frame is carried away by 
the cooling medium, and the remainder is dissipated to 
the medium surrounding the frame of the machine. In 
the case of steam turbine driven generators, the mag- 
nitude of the loss to the cooling medium can be mea- 
sured quite accurately and the small part of the loss 
which is dissipated from the frame to the surrounding 
medium can be estimated with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy to make this method the most reliable one for 
this class of machines. If the machine has a closed 
circuit ventilating system and the surface type of cooler 
for the cooling medium of the generator, the loss given 
up by the cooling medium can be obtained by measuring 
the weight and temperature rise of the water passing 
through the surface cooler. In addition to estimating 
the loss dissipated from the frame of the machine, it is 
necessary in this case to estimate the portion of the loss 
which is lost by the cooling medium in passing from the 
outlet of the machine to the inlet of the cooler, and also 
the loss dissipated from the frame of the cooler. With 
these three corrections to make, instead of one, the 
magnitude of the error in the estimated portion of the 
losses is probably three times as great as in the previous 
ease. Moreover, the energy transferred from the 
cooling medium to the water cannot be measured with 
as great accuracy as that from the machine to the 
cooling medium on account of the fact that (a) the 
temperature rise of the cooling water is only about 
one-fourth of that of the cooling medium in passing 
through the machine and hence, for the same numerical 
error in the temperature rise, the percentage error 
would be four times as great; and (b) equally reliable 
measurements of the temperature rise of the cooling 
water cannot be made on account of the difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of accurate-reading tem- 
perature detectors in intimate contact with the water 
at the inlet and outlet sections of the cooler. In 
general, the direct measurement for determining the 
weight and temperature rise of the cooling medium is the 
simplest and most reliable calorimeter method of 
determining the total losses of steam driven turbine 
generators under any load condition. 


MEASUREMENT OF THE TEMPERATURE RISE OF THE 
CooLING MEDIUM 


The temperature rise of the cooling medium can be 
obtained by measuring its temperature at the inlet and 
discharge sections of the machine or by measuring it 
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directly by means of differentially connected tempera- 
ture detectors. The measurement of the temperature 
rise of the cooling medium would be very easy to make 
if the temperature were constant at both inlet and dis- 
charge sections. In actual machines, neither the tem- 
peratures nor the velocities of the cooling medium are 
uniform at either the inlet or discharge sections of 
the generator. Consequently, in order to determine the 
average temperature rise of the machine, it is necessary 
(a) to divide the inlet and outlet sections into a large 
number of incremental sections and measure the tem- 
perature and the volume of the cooling medium which 
flows across each incremental section; or (b) to obtain 
uniform velocities at both inlet and outlet sections and 
then obtain the temperature at a sufficient number 
of incremental sections so that a simple algebraic 
average can be used. The latter is the preferable 
method to use on account of the fact that the velocity 
variable of the cooling medium is eliminated and the 
temperature rise can be obtained at a sufficient number 
of incremental sections by measuring the difference 
in e. m. fs. induced in thermocouple junctions or the 
difference in potential drops across resistance elements. 
Satisfactory results can be obtained by either type 
of detector provided the necessary precautions are 
exercised, and the choice of method will depend to a 
large extent on general preference and previous ex- 
perience. When the thermocouple type of detector 
is used, the number of junctions in series can be chosen 
such that the indicating instrument operates at the most 
accurate part on its scale. Rubber insulation should 
be used on the wires between junctions in order to 
eliminate erratic results due to short circuits and 
grounds which are usually experienced when less re- 
liable insulation is used. If the inlet air temperature 
periodically fluctuates over an appreciable range, the 
measured temperature rises will also be irregular 
because the pulsations are damped out or absorbed 
by the generator and do not appear to an appreciable 
extent in the outlet air temperature. The variation 
in inlet air temperature must be corrected for by taking 
a relatively large number of readings, or the temperature 
detectors must be compensated so that a close average 
temperature rise can be obtained. In order to damp 
out variations in the temperature rise after the machine 
has reached constant temperatures, thermal storage 
capacity should be added to the detector located at the 
inlet air section. From a theoretical consideration, 
the heat storage capacity of the detectors which are 
located at the inlet air section should be equivalent to 
that of the machine but actually the mass of the heat 
storage materials for the inlet detectors cannot be made 
very large without obstructing the air flow. Marked 
improvement can be obtained, however, by making the 
heat storage capacity of the detectors located in the 
inlet air stream as large as practical, without obstruct- 
ing or seriously disturbing the air flow. In order to 
obtain sufficient thermal storage capacity in the inlet 
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detectors, and yet not interfere with the air flow, a 
satisfactory procedure is to measure the temperature 
rise between two arbitrarily chosen incremental sections 
at the inlet and discharge by means of a set of thermo- 
couples connected in differential series. Correction 
for the variation in temperature at both the inlet and 
discharge section can be made by measuring the tem- 
perature variation of all other points of each section 
with respect to the arbitrarily chosen reference points, 
by means of another set of thermocouples connected in 
differential series but which have no appreciable thermal 
storage capacity. 


MEASUREMENT OF WEIGHT OR VOLUME OF THE COOLING 
MEDIUM 


The calorimeter method can also be used to measure 
the volume of the cooling medium which passes through 
the machine. Ifa known amount of power is absorbed 
by the cooling medium and the corresponding tempera- 
ture rise is measured, the volume of the cooling medium 
can be calculated from its specific heat constant, 
barometric pressure, and absolute temperature. If 
air is used as the cooling medium the volume can be 
calculated from the following formula‘. 


0177. CREST ie 


- r Tc | (1) 
where V = the mean volume in the meter in cu. ft. 
per min., 

T, = the mean temperature in deg. cent., 

B =room barometric pressure, and approxi- 
mately the mean static pressure in the 
meter in inches of mercury, 

W = watts input to theair, 

T, = temperature rise of the air in deg. cent. 


due to W. 

In order that satisfactory values of air volume be 
obtained with this method of measurement, the following 
conditions and requirements must be fulfilled: 

a. Either uniform air velocities or uniform air tem- 
peratures must exist in the air stream at the sections 
where the temperature detectors are located, 

b. The heat input to the air stream should be uni- 
form over its entire cross-section, or else the air must be 
thoroughly mixed after heating so that uniform air 
temperature will exist at the outlet section, 

c. The temperature of the heating elements must be 
sufficiently low, and the lead arrangements such that 
the percentage of heat radiated and conducted from 
these elements is negligible as compared to percentage 
of heat input which is convected away by the air stream, 

d. The walls surrounding the air stream at the place 
where the heat is introduced should be insulated so 
that a negligible percentage of the heat input is dissi- 
pated to the surrounding atmosphere, 

e. A sufficient length of time should elapse, after the 
heat is applied, before making the temperature rise 


5. See Bibliography, 8. 
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measurements, in order for the walls, bus bars, and wir- 
ing connections to reach constant temperatures, 
f. The degree of accuracy in measuring the tempera- 
ture rise of the air should be comparable with the ac- 
curacy of the temperature rise measurement of the 
generator under load conditions. 
The volume of the cooling medium can also be 
obtained by measuring its velocity head at the dis- 
charge section. This necessitates the discharge of the 
cooling medium from the machine from a nozzle or 
stack which must be designed so that the velocities of 
the cooling medium at the outlet are practically uniform 
and the direction of flow is normal to the outlet section. 
When the cooling medium is discharged directly into a 
large room, the discharge velocity heads for the 
incremental section of the outlet section can be mea- 
sured with an impact tube and an inclined pressure 
gage. From these velocity head measurements the 
respective velocities can be calculated in feet per 
minute for any specific cooling medium. The deriva- 
tion of the formula for air as the cooling medium is as 
follows: 
p = velocity head in inches of water for any incre- 
mental section, 
area of any incremental section in sq. ft., 
‘velocity in ft..per min. for any incremental 
section, 

volume in cu. ft. per min. for any incremental 
section, 

= air temperature in deg. cent., 

= 273 + @ = absolute air temperature, 

constant, 

= density of air in lb. per cu. ft., 

= barometric pressure. 

Subscript o indicates values corresponding to stand- 
ard air conditions which are assumed to be 25 deg. cent. 
or 298 deg. cent. absolute temperature, and a barometric 
pressure of 29.92 in. of mercury. Subscript 1 indicates 
values applying to an actual test condition, and sub- 
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VP (2) 


(3) 


Then is total volume Q, at the outlet, is 
pera Lil AL 
->« = 6 X 10°] eo 6 > 
1 

Since the variations in temperature of the outlet air are 
small, practically no error in the total volume is 
introduced by considering 7’, constant for all of the 
incremental sections. The total volume in terms of 
intake condition is 

Tee 6 10? (278 6; — 
C0 ee 

Ty /B1 (273 + 41) em 

Since it is necessary to measure the temperature rise 
of the air passing through the machine, it is desirable to 
have the temperature at the outlet of the stack the same 
as at the outlet of the machine. The loss of heat energy 
from the walls of the stack can be made inappreciable 
by applying a sufficient amount of cork and felt 
insulation. 

In comparing these two methods of measuring the 
volume of air passing through steam driven turbine 
generators, both require practically uniform velocities 
at particular sections. The calorimeter method requires © 
special wiring, and considerable care in the thermo- 
couple measurements. The velocity head readings at 
the outlet section of the stack can be easily obtained 
and consistently repeated. The number of points at 
which these pressures are read can be increased in- 
definitely and thus the accuracy of the results can be 
made as high as it is advisable to go. The number of 
thermocouple junctions cannot be increased beyond 
a particular value without restricting the air flow. 
The stack is simple to build, more sturdy, easier to 
maintain, and in general gives more consistent results 
than the calorimeter method of measuring air volumes. 
Both methods will give reliable results provided the 
elements are properly designed and the necessary pre- 
cautions exercised in making the measurements. 


Loss MEASUREMENTS ON HIGH SPEED TURBINE 
GENERATORS 


Temperature and loss measurements were made on 
five three-phase, 3600-rev. per. min., 80-per cent power- 
factor turbine generators with rating characteristics as 
indicated in Table I. The generators were operated as 
synchronous condensers, and the losses were deter- 
mined by the calorimeter method for several different 
kv-a. loads. The power factor varied from 100 per 
cent at no-load to approximately zero pe cent at 
100-per cent kv-a. load. 

The loss from the generator to the Bice air was 
calculated by the following formulas: 


O70 eles 
Fe 1.765 o> 
KW, = Losstotheair in kw. 


6. See Bibliography, 8. 
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TABLE [I 
Genera- Rating 
tor 
number | Ky-a Volts Remarks 
1 2500 600 Generator had same fan as generator No. 2. 
: One conductor per slot type of stator 
winding. 

2 3125 2400 Stator end plates of magnetic material. 

3 31 2400 Same as generator No. 2 except non-mag- 
netic end plates. 

4 6250 2400 Axial system of ventilation, Armature 
punchings of medium loss steel. 

5 6250 2400 Multiple path radial system of ventilation. 
Larger fan than on generator No. 4. Arma- 
ture punchings of low loss silicon steel. 

Q. = Air volume in cu. ft. per min. at standard 
temperature and barometric pressure 
conditions. 

6 = Average temperature rise of the cooling 


air in deg. cent. 
The loss dissipated from the frame by natural con- 
vection was calculated on the basis of a dissipation 


Fire. 
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constant of 0.012 watts per sq. in. per deg. cent. 
temperature difference between the surface of the 
machine and the surrounding air. 


K W, = 0.012 — S (@,— 9.) (5) 
where 

K W, = Lossin kw. dissipated from the surface of the 
frame, 

S = Effective dissipating surface of the frame 
in sq. in., 

6, = Average temperature of the frame surface 
in deg. cent., 

64 = Average temperature of the surrounding air 


in deg. cent. 

The total loss within the frame of the generator is 
the sum of the two losses as defined above. 

The temperature rise of the cooling air for all of the 
machines was measured by means of thermocouples 
located at the inlet and outlet sections and connected 
in differential series. The volumes of cooling air for 
machines Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive were determined by the 
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calorimeter method and Equation (1). Fig. 1 shows the 
type of calorimeter which was used to make the 
measurements. The volume of cooling air for genera- 
tor No. 5 was determined from the velocity head 
measurements at the outlet of a discharge stack and 
the calculations were made by using Equation (3). 
Fig. 2 shows the stack as assembled on this generator 
for the test. 


Fig. 2—DiscuarGp STack ON GENERATOR 


SEPARATION OF THE LOSSES 


The total losses within the frame were Sepa into 
the following components: 
Air friction and fan loss, 
Tron loss at no-load, 
Field copper loss, 
Armature copper loss based on the d-c. resistance, 
Additional loss. 
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Fig. 3—SHowrne Ratio or Loss tro Loap 


(Generator No. 1, 2500-kv-a., 600-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 3600-rey. 
per min.) 


The total losses of the machine at no-load and full 
voltage conditions, as obtained by the calorimeter 
method, checked very closely with the results which 
were obtained from the electric input measurements 
when the machines were operated as synchronous motors 
at no-load and 100 per cent power factor. The iron 
loss was separated from the total no-load loss by 
measuring the kw. input to the machine when operated 
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as a synchronous motor at 100 per cent power factor 
for several values of impressed voltage, and then extend- 
ing a curve of either the voltage or a function of the 
voltage vs. total kw. loss to the zero voltage line. 

The field copper loss was calculated from the measure- 
ments of the field current, and the voltage at the col- 


PER CENT OF FULL LOAD LOSS 


I’R+ Friction + 
Windage + Radiation 


No Load Losses = Core 
Loss+Field I’R +Arm; 
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Fie. 4—SuHowrne Ratio or Loss to Loap 


(Generator No. 2, 3125-kv-a., 3300-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 3600-rev. 
per min.) 


lector rings after constant temperature conditions were 
reached. The armature copper loss, based on the d-c. 
resistance of the winding, can be calculated with good 
approximation by estimating the average temperature 
of the winding from readings of imbedded temperature 
detectors on the ends and buried parts of the coils. A 
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Fig. 5—Suow1ne Ratio or Loss to Loap 


(Generator No. 3, 3125-kv-a., 2300-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 3600-rev. 
per min.) 


closer approximation can be obtained by measuring the 
resistance of the winding immediately at the end of 
each test run. By plotting the values of resistance 
against time and extending thecurve back to the instant 
of time corresponding to the end of the test, the re- 
sistance of the winding at the final operating condition 
can be determined with a good degree of accuracy. 
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Both methods were used in determining the armature 
copper losses of these generators. The additional 
loss was obtained by subtracting the sum of the above 
losses, items a to d inclusive, from the total value of the 
measured loss within the frame for each generator. 
The total losses within the frame and the segregated 
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Windage+ Radiation 
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Fig. 6—SHowina Ratio or Loss Tro Loap 


(Generator No. 4, 6250-kv-a.. 2400-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle,”3600-rev. 
per min.) ‘ 


components are given in Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, as a 
function of the per cent kv-a. load for all of the genera- 
tors. Fig. 8 shows the variation of the additional 
losses as a function of the per cent kv-a. load at zero 
per cent power factor for all of the machines. The total 
and segregated values of the generator losses are given 
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Fig. 7—SuHowrne Ratio or Loss Tro Loap 


(Generator No. 5, 6250-kv-a., 2400-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 3600-rev. 
per. min.) 


in Table II for both full kv-a. load at zero per cent 
power factor, and for sustained short-circuit conditions 
with full-load current flowing in the armature winding. 

It can be seen from the data in Table II that the addi- 
tional loss varies from approximately 3 to 22 per cent 
of the total loss for these machines. Hence, if the 
total loss represents 4.5 per cent of generator input, 
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TABLE II 
Generator Losses Expressed in Per Cent 
Rating in per cent 
Generator Fan + friction Field Armature 
pbumber Kyv-a. Volts Amp. Total + iron copper copper Additional 
1 100 100] 100 100 56.35 12.9 8.91 21.84 
. 0 100 59.5 28.0 3.06 8.48 20.0 
2 100 100 100 100 74.2 15.6 7.39 2.80 
3 100 100 100 100 74.0 15.56 7.55 2.9 
4 100 100 100 100 73.8 12.7 3.92 9.5 
“ts 0 100 50.2 35.0 1.87 3.92 9.4 
5 100 100 100 100 66.5 12.5 5, 28 15.6 
va 0 100 68.4 46.8 2.48 5.15 14.0 


the additional loss in the case of these machines would 
represent from 0.14 to 1.0 per cent of the total kw. 
input. The highest percentage additional loss occurred 
for machine No. 1, which had a 600-volt stator winding 
with only one conductor per slot. The one-conductor- 
per-slot type of winding usually results in a relatively 
large per cent additional loss on account of the higher 
current per’ slot and the greater concentration of 
current in the end connections of the winding. This 
loss handicap for low-voltage windings cannot ordinarily 
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be eliminated without departing appreciably from the 
design proportions which are satisfactory for the more 
desirable higher voltages. Such changes usually result 
in increased development and manufacturing costs, 
and consequently, from the standpoint of generator 
costs alone, the use of special low-voltage windings 
should not be encouraged. 

The additional loss of the machines at full kv-a. and 
approximately zero per cent power factor is of the same 
order of magnitude as the additional losses of the 
machine under sustained short-circuit conditions. 
The additional loss for full kv-a., full voltage conditions 
includes the increase in iron loss over the no-load values, 
whereas the additional loss at short-circuit conditions 
includes only the iron loss due to a magnetizing flux 


which depends on the magnitude of the leakage 
reactance. 


TEMPERATURE LOAD CURVES 


Thermocouples were located on the stator end bells, 
end plates, finger plates which support the stator 
teeth, and on the surface of the stator teeth near the 
finger plates. The final temperature rises which were 
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obtained at these points are plotted against per cent 
kv-a. load as shown by the curves in Figs. 9 to 13. 
The outstanding points in connection with these curves 
are as follows: 

a. The final temperatures which were reached at 
full kv-a. load were very low. The temperature rise 
did not exceed 20 deg. cent. at any of the points on any 
machine. The temperature rise of finger plates was 
practically the same as for the adjacent stator tooth 
laminations. On the basis of these results, it can be 
concluded that the additional loss in these parts of 
these machines must not be very large. 
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b. In all cases, the temperature rise decreased slightly 
as the load increased from zero to approximately 25 
per cent of the full load kv-a. rating. While this is of 
little or no practical importance, it is of interest from a 
theoretical standpoint because it shows that the re- 
sultant flux in these parts due to the stator and rotor 
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m. m. fs. is smaller than at no-load due to the field 
acting alone. 


MEASUREMENT OF THE LOSSES IN DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF THE MACHINE 

In order to predetermine the magnitude of the ad- 

ditional loss of a synchronous machine, it is necessary 

to know the relative proportions of the loss that exist 
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in the different parts of the machine and also how these 
loss components depend on the different variable 
factors. While the calorimeter method is quite satis- 
factory for measuring the total value of the additional 
losses of a high speed synchronous machine, it is not 
applicable for measuring the loss that occurs in the 
different parts of the machine, due to the fact that the 
loss in each part represents a too small percentage of 
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the total value of the measured loss. A satisfactory 
method for determining the proportion of the additional 
loss which occurs in each part of the machine should 
measure the loss in that part alone and not measure it 
in combination with other losses of considerably greater 
magnitude. Such tests can be made on models which 
represent the different parts of the magnetic circuit 
and which are artificially subjected to the electric 
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and magnetic conditions as exist in the machine. Such 
loss measurements can be made quite accurately, but 
in most cases it is difficult to reproduce the actual 
magnetic conditions which exist at different load and 
operating conditions. The losses which occur in the 
different parts of the machine due to any change in 
operating conditions can be obtained by measuring the 
energy absorbed by these parts when the machine 
is operating at constant temperatures and the change in 
operating condition is suddenly made. Under steady 
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conditions, the heat flowing to any section plus the heat 
generated in that section must equal the heat flowing 
away from the section, since there is no change in stored 
energy under steady temperature conditions. When 
the load is suddenly increased there is an instantaneous 
increase in the heat generated in the section. Since 
there must be a change in the temperature gradient 
before there can be any change in the heat flow, all of 
the increase in the generated energy in each section 
must be stored, at the first instant after the sudden 
change in load is made. The slope of the temperature 
time curve for the particular section is proportional to 
the rate at which energy is storedinit. The increase 
in loss in watts per cubic inch equals the slope in de- 
grees centigrade per second, at the instant the load 
change is made, times the specific heat constant of the 
material in watt-seconds, per cubic inch, per degree 
centigrade. In order to check the feasibility of ob- 
taining such temperature time curves, thermocouples 
were located at various points on a machine, and tem- 
peraturereadings were obtained for sudden load changes 
by means of a reliable potentiometer and a very sensi- 
tive galvanometer. The curve in Fig. 14 shows the 
change in temperature of the stator tooth laminations 
with respect to time when the load on generator No. 5 
was changed from no-load, no-voltage condition to no- 
load, full-voltage condition. The rate of change of 
temperature with respect to time at zero time is 
0.01865 deg. cent. per sec., and with a specific heat 
constant of 55.8 watt-seconds per cu. in. per deg. cent., 
the loss in the stator teeth at the surface is 0.761 watt 
per cu. in. Since the density of the magnetizing flux 
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in the stator teeth can be readily calculated, the loss 
constant can be obtained for the teeth with any kind 
of laminated iron as actually builtin the machine. In 
a like manner, this method of measuring the loss and 
the analytical method of determining the magnetizing 
flux can be applied to all parts of the machine so that 
reliable loss constants can be obtained in terms of the 
different variable factors. 


GENERAL THEORY OF FLUX DISTRIBUTION IN AIR 
PARTS OF THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT 


In the first determination of the magnitude and dis- 
tribution of the flux in the air parts of the magnetic 
circuit of a high speed turbine generator, the iron parts 
were assumed to have infinite permeability. Later 
approximations were made, when necessary, to consider 
the effect of saturation. In laying out the flux fields, 
a family of orthogonal lines will be shown at right angles 
to the flux lines. Since the flux lines close and do not 
cross each other, the orthogonal lines, which are at 
right angles to flux lines, must always converge at the 
With a given set of 
magnetomotive forces and boundary conditions, it is 
assumed that the correct flux distribution is obtained 
when the stored energy in the magnetic circuit is a maxi- 
mum. Uniform current densities are also assumed 
to exist at all sections of the electric conductors. 

According to. the accepted interpretation, the 
magnetomotive force produces closed lines of force or 
flux around the magnetic centers. There is no force, 
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however, acting along any of the orthogonal lines. 
This fact may be used to establish a simple relation 
between the orthogonal lines and flux lines which will 
greatly assist in the plotting of these curves. Referring 
to Fig. 15, the following notation will be used: 
A,and A, = the amperes in the respective shaded 
areas shown in Fig. 15. 

Aq = flux or number of lines of force going 
from aa! to 6 b' and is constant in 
valuealongthistube. Thistubeisto 
be considered of negligible width so 
that there is no difference in ampere 
turns acting on this circuit or path 
in the direction a! — a, b' — b, etc. 


the lengths of the path in the parts 

shown. 

Ad,and Ad, = the corresponding mean widths. 
H,and H, = mean field intensity along J, and ls. 


landl, = 


; The work done in moving a unit pole around the path 
0, m, p, o linking A, is all done along m, p or 1,. Simi- 
larly in moving a unit pole around 9, p, n, o in linking 
A, the work is all done along p, 7 or ly. 

; Then: 
| 4a 
{ s. ; : A; Li = ~Sayie A, (4) 
Acar. 

fats ibs a ae ae As (5) 

: 10 : 

and since 

a ; Ad =H, Ad, = Jala Nak (6) 

j by substituting Equation (6) in (4) and (5), 

ee 10 (7) 

4 oS ee ae | 

; ae : he - p A de aod 10. 12 (8) 

| ma let <<, 

A P,and AP, = the respective permeances in the 

two parts of the circuit shown 

ees ce above. 

; Then 

f Natya: | 

A Pi a— (9) 

Ail. 

7 ae 

? ; ji ds 

— AP ya (10) 

> 2 

Pe INVES Area a 

7 ra Ag) ecareas! ay 


nce all the values in Equation (11) can be easily 
ated, graphical solutions for the flux distributions 
be made fairly readily, where mathematical 


irregularly shaped fields existing in electrical machines. 


uld probably have to be 


olutions would become too complicated in most. 
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a. Fig. 16 shows the flux distribution in a portion of 


the air-gap with the field winding excited to give 


normal voltage, but with no current in the armature 
windings. 

b. Fig. 17 shows the flux distribution in the air-gap 
when the machine is operating at 100 per cent kv-a., 
100 per cent voltage, and zero per cent power factor. 

ce. Figs. 18 and 19 show the flux distribution in the 
air-gap when the generator is delivering 100 per cent 
kv-a. at 100 per cent voltage and power factor. 

d. Fig. 20 shows the flux distribution in the air 


‘space between the end bells and the machine at the 


centerline of the poles for 100 per cent kv-a., 100 per 


16—FiLvux Disrrreution in THE Arr-GAP AND Roror 
Stor with Reuative M. M. Fs. or 5 anp 4 AmMPERE-TURNS 
Across Gap Dun To Roror WinpING AND Zero M. M. F. Dux 
To Stator WINDING 


Fie. 


cent voltage and zero per cent power factor. The 
instantaneous values of the currents in the three 


‘phases of the armature winding were 0, 86.6, and — 


086.6 per cent, respectively, of the maximum value at. 
full load. Fig. 21 shows the flux distribution in t 
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Fic. 17—Torau Firtp Amppre-TurNS PER Pote Equant 31,824 AND ARE TAKEN AS PROPORTIONAL TO 60 IN THESE CaALcuU- 


3 31824 4 
LATIONS. PER INCH PERPENDICULAR TO THE SHEET FLUX PER TUBE a — a’ TO b — b’ Equats 3.19 X a = 6768 Lines 


Fig. 18—Torat ARMATURE AMPERE-TURNS PER PoLE = 13,260 AND ARE TAKEN AS PROPORTIONAL TO 25 IN THESE CALCULATIONS. 
Total field ampere-turns per pole = 22,277 and are taken as proportional to 42 in these calculations. Per inch perpendicular to the sheet the flux per 


4 
tube a — a’ tob — b’ =3.19 XK 22,277 X aS = 6768 lines 


Ue 
inal 


Fie. 19—Toran Armature AMPERE-TURNS PER Poin = 13,200 AND ARE TAKEN AS PROPORTIONAL TO 25 IN THESE CALCULATIONS. 
Total field ampere-turns per pole = 22,277 and are taken as proportional to 42 in these calculations. Per inch perpendicular to the sheet the flux per 


5 
‘ tube a — a’ tob — b’ =3,19 X 13,260 X SOR ta ee 8460 lines 
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mental and analytical investigations indicate that this 
method should be satisfactory for- determining the 
necessary data and constants for calculating the losses 
of electric machines which cannot be calculated or 
measured directly. 


Fig. 


Three-phase diamond coil armature winding section through radial plane 
of maximum flux densities for full load voltage and zero per cent power 
factor with armature current of 0.866 maximum value in two phases and 
zero in the third. 


20—Turso GENERATOR END Beutn Leaxace FLux 


Fie. Fretp 275 AMPERES. 


21—Armature 1200 AMPERES. 
Power Factor ZERO PER CENT 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


a. The magnitude of the losses of high speed 
synchronous machines can be determined with a satis- 
factory degree of accuracy for any load condition, by 
measuring the volume and temperature rise of the cool- 
ing medium which passes through the machine. 

b. The temperature rise of the cooling medium can be 
determined by measuring the difference in e. m. fs. 
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induced in thermocouple junctions, or the difference 
in potential drops across resistance elements located 
at the inlet and outlet duct sections of the generator. 
The velocities of the cooling medium must be practi- 
cally uniform at both inlet and outlet sections and read- 
ings should be taken at a relatively large number of 
incremental sections to obtain an accurate value of the 
mean temperature rise. 


End Winding Magnetomotive Force 


Air Gap Magnetomotive Force 


Position with Respect to Winding 
-1 
-2 
-3 


Air Gap Magnetomotive Force 


Fie. 22—Furt Pirca Concentric} WINDING. CURRENTS 
oF EQuaL MAGNITUDE IN BoTH WINDINGS AND WITH DIRECTIONS 
INDICATED BY ARROWS , 


Numbers and signs indicate the relative magnitude and directions of 
magnetomotive forces perpendicular to the surface through all the windings, 
on the assumption that the flux passes perpendicularly through that surface 

c. The volume of the cooling medium passing through 
the machine can be determined: (a) by introducing a 
known amount of heat energy into the cooling medium 
and then measuring its temperature rise; or (b) by 
measuring the velocity headsatarelatively large number 
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Mmf Side View. 
Sections Indicated 


End Winding 


End Wind- 
ing Mnf. 
End View. 
Sections 
Indicated 
by i-i, etc, 
and by a. 
b,c,de 


Three Phase Diamond Coil Winding Chord Factor 094 
Current Values are 
Phase 1= 1.0 
"Phase 2 = 2.07, and in the Direction Indicated by the Arrows 
Phase 3= 1.0 


ab mde 


Fia. 23-—-TuHr NuMBERS AND Signs INDICATE THE RELATIVE 
MAGNITUDE AND DIRECTION OF THE MAGNETOMOTIVE FORCES 
PERPENDICULAR TO THE SURFACE THROUGH ALL THE WINDINGS 
ON THE ASSUMPTION THAT THE FLux Passes PERPENDICULARLY 
THROUGH THAT SURFACE 


of incremental sections at the stack outlet. Both 
methods will give reliable results for high speed turbine 
generators provided the elements are properly designed 
and sufficient care is exercised in making the 
measurements. 

d. In the case of the five 3600-rev. per. min. turbine 
generators which were tested at full kv-a. and zero per 
cent power factor, the additional loss including increase 
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in core loss, varied from 3 to 22 per cent of the total 
losses. This corresponds to approximately 0.14 to 1.0 
per cent of the generator input, on the assumption of 
95.5 per cent generator efficiency. The additional 
loss at full kv-a. and approximately zero per cent power 
factor is 5 to 10 per cent greater than the additional 
loss measured under sustained short-circuit conditions. 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF MAGNETOMOTIVE FORCE 
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12.0 14.0 
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Fie. 24—Enp Winning Macnetomotive Forces, ENp 
Virw. THREE-PHasE, 54 Stots, Pircw 1+17. Equat Cur- 
RENTS IN Two PHAsss; ZERO IN THE THIRD 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF MAGNETOMOTIVE FORCE 


0 2.0 4.0 6.0 8.0 
RELATIVE DISTANCE FROM STRAIGHT PART OF COIL 


Fig. 25—Enp Winpinc Maanetomorive Forces, Sipe 
View. TuHren-Puase, 54 Stors, Prrcw 1-17. Equant Cur- 
RENTS IN Two PHASES; ZERO IN THE THIRD 


Since the increase in core loss is slightly larger for low 
per cent power-factor loads, it is probable that the ad- 
ditional losses of these machines, when carrying full 
ky-a., 80 per cent power-factor load, are approximately 
the same as for sustained short circuit with full load 
armature current. 
importance to know the relative magnitude of the ad- 


Since it is of considerable practical ~ 
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ditional losses of large power generating equipment, 
it is suggested that the manufacturers and users of 
large turbine generators cooperate in making loss 
measurements on several representative machines under 
definite operating conditions. | 

e. In order to predetermine the magnitude of the 
additional losses of synchronous machines, itis suggested 
that the losses in all of the structural parts be obtained 
in terms of magnetizing flux as the variable. The losses 
in the respective parts can be obtained from tempera- 
ture time curves of these parts for sudden load changes. 
The magnitude and distribution of the magnetizing 
flux can be determined graphically for any part of the 
machine with a sufficient degree of accuracy. The 
results which have already been obtained in preliminary 
investigations indicate that this method of measuring 
the loss and the analytical method of determining the 
magnetizing flux can be applied to all parts of the 
machine so that reliable loss constants can be obtained 
in terms of the different variable factors. Additional 
studies are being made on this subject and on the 
problem of calculating the increase in core loss for 
different load conditions. 
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Discussion T, = Average temperature (deg. cent.) of inlet air 
I.H.Summers: Referring to Fig. 3, in which data are given T, = Average porepey ayes (deg. beth) of outlet air 
for a 600-volt winding, one bar per slot, the load loss at 100 per H = Watts energy supplied to electric heater 
cent ky-a. is slightly more than 20 per cent of the full-load loss. T; = Average temperature (deg. cent.) of air after leaving 
Referring to Fig. 4, in which data are given for a 2300-volt heater 
winding, 2-coil sides per slot, the load loss at 100 per cent kv-a. 
is approximately 3 per cent of the full-load loss. Watts Loss = H ela he 
I should like to ask the authors whether or not, in their opinion, Ty — Ts. 
this discrepancy can be materially attributed to either the eddy- 
uatis ose a 


current loss in the armature windings or the pole-face loss, or 
- both? 


W.F. Dawson: I wish to comment on the method of measur- 
ing losses by the calorimetric method. I published an article on 
this subject in the General Electric Review, February . 1920. 
Messrs. Laffoon and Calvert have laid particular stress on the 
stack method. It is one means of measuring the volume of air 
discharge, but if one refers to the paper published by Barclay 
and Smith, (Journal I. E. E. London, Vol. 57, April 1919), he 
will find that they also experimented with the stack method and 
found that the distribution of air velocity across the section was 
very uneven, varying from 1050 ft. per minute to 1480 ft. per 
minute. It was necessary to insert several trays of expanded 
metal as baffles before even approximate distribution was 
secured. They selected the anemometer for measuring the 
velocity. 

My experiments were commenced over eight years ago. We 
divided the discharge area into 100 or more rectangular sections 
and measured the velocity of each section with a manometer or 
hook gage. These results (see Fig. 3, G. H. Review, article) were 
very discouraging, as the readings varied from 0.05 in. of water 
to a maximum of 0.154 in., corresponding to velocities of 15 ft. 
per second and 26.3 ft. per second. We found also that all sorts 
of whirls and distortions occurred in the discharge pipes, even to 
an occasional indication of negative flow. These were corrected 
by placing a large wooden cross near the inlet end of the pipe, 
having an axial length of about, twice the pipe diameter. 


Another great difficulty was in averaging the. temperatures of 
the inlet and outlet air. The temperatures of the inlet air were 
often influenced by the presence of adjacent steam pipes and 
turbine parts, and at times the variation of temperature across 
the inlet was greater than the difference between the average 
inlet and outlet temperatures. Special electrical resistance 
thermometers were used to average the temperatures of inlet and 
outlet air, the resistance wires being wound on wooden crossarms, 
so distributed and spaced as to give a true average of the air 
temperature. An improvement over the method of attempting to 
measure at the ordinary generator outlet was to place thereon a 
long straight pipe of suitable section, on the end of which was a 
specially shaped, calibrated orifice, similar to that described by 
Mr. Laffoon. This reduced the area of the outlet sufficiently to 
bring the discharge velocity up to about 4000 or 5000 ft. per min., 
corresponding to an air pressure of from 1 to 1.5 in. of water. 
Properly arranged, -these orifices give, by a single reading, 
observed at the center, the actual accurate air velocity to 
within 1 per cent. 

By using electric resistance thermometers giving true average 
temperatures, and by incorting electric heaters, and a third 
resistance thermometer beyond the electric heater, very satis- 
factory results were obtained, but the hook-gage readings were 
found unsatisfactory. When this method is used, it is not neces- 
sary to make allowance for the varying barometric pressure of the 
air. It is particularly adaptable to turbine alternators; usually 
there are two inlets and one discharge and the air stream is con- 
fined and guided in such a way that all the air that goes into the 
machine can be measured. 

I show in the accompanying Fig. 1, a generator frame having 
two inlets and one discharge. The original suggestion for this 
arrangement is due to Mr. H. M. Hobart. 


Cu. ft. air per min.* 


0.585 (hs re 0585 (T= Ts) 


Caution. From three to four hours are usually necessary for all 
parts to attain steady temperature. Only about 30 min. are 
necessary to produce steady temperatures in the electric heater. 
If readings are recorded three or four times per hour, it will be 
observed that 7’. increases rapidly when current is applied to the 
heater. This is due to radiant energy and demands certain 
precautions and corrections. The heater should be placed 4 to 5 
ft. from 7’, and exactly midway between 7. and 73. In writing 
the\ ‘expression 7’, — T;, use the last reading before heater is 


a errin 
Simm 


Heater (H) 
of German Silver 


esaelech, 


HEU HE nO 


energized. In writing 7; — 72, use the last reading with heater 
applied. Measurable convection losses should be allowed for. 

If the loss of the machine be calculated by these equations, we 
are rid of all such disputes as correct barometric pressure, specific 
heat and effect of moisture. My experience with two-pole 
machines of note more than 6000-kw. rating is that the radiation 
or convection losses amount to probaklv 3 or 4 per cent of the 
total losses, which for machines of 1500 to 2000-kw. rating, 
never exceed 5 per cent of the rating of the machine, nor 4 per 
cent for machines of 5000-kw. rating. 

Mr. Laffoon’s paper has made a comparison between the losses, 
particularly the additional losses observed when a machine is 
being operated on short circuit and those observed when it is being 
operated over-excited at zero power factor. It seems, after all, 
that while that comparison is interesting, it doesn’t tell us what 
we want to know. What the manufacturer wishes to know and 
what his customers wish to know is what is the ratio of the load 
losses measured on short cireuit to those measured while the 
machine is operating at normal voltage and power factor in 
accordance with its rating? The few data that I have gathered 
indicate that at times at least the losses under normal operating 
conditions are less than they are on short cireuit. I have not, 
however, confirmed that sufficiently to lay it down as a rule. 

' E. E. Johnson: Refer to Fig. 20 of the paper by Messrs. 


*Standard air at 29.92 in. Hg,. 15.5 deg. cent, (60 deg. fahr.) 
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Laffoon and Calvert. The distribution of the end-bell leakage 
flux is three-dimensional, and I raise the question as to whether a 
field plot made on the basis of a two-dimensional distribution, as 
was done in Fig. 20, holds strictly. It may be that the results 
obtained from this field plot made on the basis of a two-dimen- 
sional distribution are sufficiently accurate for the particular case 
in question, although, in general, this is not necessarily true. 
It will be noted that all the areas.in the plot of Fig. 20 are ecurvi- 
linear squares; whereas, on the outer boundaries, they should 
perhaps not beso, considering that the actual flux distribution 
there is three-dimensional. ; 

P. L. Alger: The two conclusions that I draw from the paper 
are: (1) That the method of measuring the total losses by means 
of the rise of air through the machine is not yet developed to the 
point where it can be ealled convenient; and (2) that the extra 
losses due to the armature leakage flux are not large in machines 
of the type described. This latter conclusion is not general, as it 
is evident that very markedly different losses will be obtained 
with different types of end construction. For example, if a 
chain-type armature winding had been used, the end losses 
would have been very much greater. 


The most interesting thing about the paper to me is the 
temperature-rise method used by the authors to determine the 
separate losses in different parts of the machine. It seems to be 
quite feasible to determine the initial rate of temperature rise of 
each part separately, and, from this and the known heat capacity 
of that part, to determine the segregated losses. We have made 
some experiments along this line, and have found one of. the 
principal difficulties to be the variation in the rate of heat 
generation in different parts of the same element of the machine. 
For instance, the losses in the clamping fingers are localized near 
the end, and the rate of rise of the tip of the finger is, therefore, 
much greater than that of the back. It requires considerable 
care to decide on what is the average rate of rise of each part 
from a relatively small number of temperature readings. 


I should like to ask the authors whether they consider that the 
average rate of temperature rise of one tooth in the end packet of 
laminations, for example, can be determined with reasonable 
accuracy by using only two thermocouples. 

E. H. Freiburghouse: The authors of the paper have 
favored the stack method for determining the stray-load losses of 
the generator. It has also been our practise at Schenectady to 
use that method in measuring the stray-load losses of large turbo 
generators. 


I should like to ask the authors whether they have ever applied 
a baffle-type mixer in the discharge air to get uniformity of 
temperatures? 


I am somewhat surprised to notice the comparison for genera- 
tors 2 and 3, as to stray-load losses. Generator No. 2 (see 
Table I) had stator end plates of magnetic material, whereas in 
generator No. 3, which I assume is the same generator or one of 
the same rating at least, they used’ a non-magnetic ring for 
clamping the core. By Table II and by the curves in Figs. 4 and 
5, I find that the load loss is even higher for the machine which 
had the non-magnetie end ring. This is somewhat of a surprise 
tome. We have made many experiments on model generators of 
the turbine type, in which we applied different materials for the 
end rings, even using wood to determine what the limit would be 
in the elimination of the loss. Based on our investigation, I 
believe that the load loss ought to be less in the case of the 
generator which has the non-magnetic end ring. 


Mr. Alger referred to the influence of the rings on the rotor. 
We have found by the application of non-magnetic end rings 
on the rotor that the temperatures of the end structure of the 
stator were higher with the generator running on open circuit 
than they were with magneti¢ end rings, whereas on short cireuit 
and normal load conditions, the losses were higher with the 
magnetic end ring. The temperatures in the end structure on 
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short cireuit were considerably reduced by the use of the non- 
magnetic rings on the rotor. 

Fig. 20 indicates that losses should be obtained in the end 
plate. We see that the flux passes over into the end plates and 
is localized most intensely nearest the air-gap. J question 
whether the application of the magnetic end ring gave less loss 
than the non-magnetic ring. 

W.H. Colburn: The purpose of my discussion is to empha- 
size the importance, from the standpoint of the user of the 
machine, of a foreknowledge of stray-load losses in general in all 
machines. For example, let us consider a particular instance of a 
synchronous converter used in a substation. . Assuming certain 
values for cost of power and of generating and transmission 
plant tied up by the losses of the machine, we arrive at the 
conclusion that a gain of efficiency of 0.1 per cent in that equip- 
ment is worth about 45 cents per kw. This means that the 
user could afford to pay for a converter rated at 3000 kw. some- 
thing like $1350 additional for the machine that would save that 
0.1 per cent. 

I will illustrate how apparently neglected items may run up in 
value. The analysis of a certain equipment which had a 
blower used with it indicated that the more efficient equipment 
could be justified on the basis of the capitalized efficiency. 
We then began to investigate the fan and found that the manu- 
facturer had applied it without consideration of actual air and 
power requirements, so that the balance was thrown to the 
other equipment. ; 

The same condition exists in connection with consideration 
of these stray-load losses. We know that it is a very difficult 
thing to predict them, as the Institute has recognized in its 
Standards of many years, where you find it repaetedly stated 
that no definite value could be placed on them. Recently the 
Standards Committee has asked that 1 per cent of the rating of 
the machine be added for these stray-load losses. 

It is almost useless in the present state of the art to go into 
a discussion of the results of calculations of and tests for stray- 
load losses, because they are fraught with many difficulties, but 
some of these seem to indicate that 1 per cent may be quite wide 
of the mark. In some cases it seems that these stray-load losses 
are in the neighborhood of 0.5 per cent and in other cases they 
may run up to nearly 2 per cent. If this is the case, it is almost 
useless for the user to attempt to capitalize guaranteed efficiency. 

I think these tests which the authors have made are very fine 
records to have. They are needed to ¢éheck our design, but I 
think that it is even more important that we extend these tests 
to all conditions in and classes of machinery, and that we draw 
from our tests some indication of how we ean attack these prob- 
lems in advance of construction in order to predict accurately the 
values of these stray-load losses. Only then can the user of the 
machine determine whether he is actually getting what he is 
paying for. 

F. D. Newbury: The fact that we have this paper indicates 
the desire on the part of manufacturers to know more about 
them. I am quite sure that that desire has long been present 
with other manufacturers. 


The purpose of the present discussion, I think, is to establish, 
for the benefit of the Institute Standards Committee, a relation 


- between the actual and measurable stray losses in a-c. machines, 


and particularly of the turbine type. We can only measure these 
losses under no-load conditions at short cireuit or at full voltage 
and zero power factor. As Mr. Dawson pointed out, the thing 
of real interest is the ratio of the measurable losses under these 
conditions and the actual losses under full voltage and current 
and high power factor. That is a part of the problem still to be 
studied, and 1 am quite sure work that is going on will throw 
light on that interesting point. 

The previous speaker referred to a 1-per cent value of the stray 
losses. The Standards Committee included that value in the 
1925 edition for d-c. machines and not a-c. machines. The 
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Institute Standards for 14 years, at least, have included the full 
short-circuit losses as load losses for polyphase a-c. machines. 
The correctness of that practise has been pretty well established 
for salient-pole machines but it is still to be established for the 
cylindrical-rotor, turbine-type machines. I think opinion is 
tending toward acceptance of the short-circuit loss for cylindrical 
rotors also. 

C. M. Laffoon and J. F. Calvert: In reply to the discus- 
sion by Mr. I. H. Summers: When a standard turbine-generator 
frame of a given rating is wound with a one-conductor-per-slot 
type of winding so as to obtain unusually low voltages, it is 
generally found that the additional losses are greater than for the 
two-conductor-per-slot type of winding. With the one-con- 
ductor-per-slot type of winding, the current per slot and the 
magnitude of the harmonies in the armature magnetomotive 
force are larger than for the more favorable two-conductor-per- 
slot winding. It is our opinion that these factors are responsible 
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TURBINE ENDO. 


Fig. 2—PressurE DistRiBuTION Over AIRSTACK OUTLET 


for the relatively larger eddy-current losses in the rotor pole face 
and other iron parts which are within the range of the pulsating 
fields. Both calculated values of the eddy-current losses and the 
measured temperature of the armature copper indicate that only 
a small part of the increase in additional loss occurs in the 
armature winding. 

In reply to the discussion by Mr. W. H. Dawson: In the type 
of calorimeter test which he described in which a heater was used 
on the outlet of the machine, the heater is essentially a 
calorimeter-type volume meter, and as such probably introduces 
all the difficulties which are outlined in the paper. It was indi- 
cated in the paper that this method required (1) either uniform 
velocities for at least three sections in the air stream, or (2) a very 
complicated system for obtaining the mean temperatures of the 
intake and discharge sections of the heat sources (both the 
machine and the volume meter); while the use of the stack with 
the calorimeter test requires uniform air velocities at one less 
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section in the air stream than does the heater or calorimeter-type 
volume meter. On the basis of results from a large number of 
tests, it is our conclusion that uniform velocities at several 
sections in the air stream are inherent requirements in calorimeter 
tests of this sort, and that the stack, rather than increasing the 
difficulty, simplifiesit. Reference to Fig. 2 herewith will show that 
sufficiently uniform velocities were established over the outlet of 
the stack. The maximum variation in velocity pressure head 
from the average value is 12 per cent; hence the maximum 
variation in velocity from the mean value is approximately 6 per 
cent, (neglecting the one low point in the corner). 

In the tests described in the paper, care was taken to avoid 
the convection of heat to the inlet air from transformers, steam 
pipes, leads, and other sources, so that practically uniform intake 
air temperatures were maintained. The possible errors due to 
the existing variations in temperatures and velocities in the 
intakes were checked on generator No. 5, and found to be a small 
fraction of one per cent. 

The measurements of barometric pressures is a comparatively 
simple matter, and introduces no serious difficulty in the use of 
the stack volume meter. Since the variations in the specific 
heat of air with changes in temperature, pressure; and moisture © 
content are known, corrections can be made if desired; but it did 
not appear that this difference was of sufficient importance ta 
consider. 

The fact that the calorimeter tests and electrical input readings 
were in agreement for a number of “no-load” 100 per cent power- 
factor tests at different voltages, is a satisfactory confirmation of 
both the volume-meter and air-rise measurements, because both: 
these latter two readings could not be in error by just the right 
amount in each case, and because the electrical readings of input 
at 100 per cent power factor can be taken as quite reliable. 

In reply to the discussion by Mr. E. E. Johnson: The deter- 
mination of the end-bell fiux field on the basis of a two- 
dimensional distribution as shown in Fig. 20 of the paper, does 
not hold strictly, but to consider it as a three-dimensional field, 
tremendously complicates the already difficult problem of field 
mapping. Fig. 20 checked the filing photograph very closely in 
the parts of the field where the fiux density is greatest, but 
deviated somewhat where the density was small. Since the 
density decreased very rapidly toward the outer edge of the end 
winding, the errors introduced in either loss or reactance caleula- 
tions on the basis of the two-dimensional field must be small 
with this type of winding and end bell. 


In reply to the discussion by Mr. P. L. Alger: While the 
additional losses are not a large percentage of the total losses in 
many machines, yet in large machines they represent a direct loss 
to the customer and a limitation to the manufacturer of very 
considerable importance. Unfortunately, sufficient data were 
not obtained to tell how many temperature detectors would be 
necessary to determine the losses from time-temperature curves 
for the various parts of the machine. It appears, however, that 
flux mapping can be used to indicate the best location for these 
detectors, and the safest-method would be to locate a rather 
large number on various radial lines throughout the machine. 
Then, if it could be shown during the first tests that some couples 
need not be read, they could be abandoned for later readings. 


In reply to discussion by Mr. E. H. Freiburghouse: Before the 
air discharge stack was built, a model stack was tested under 
conditions which were intended to give distributions of both 
temperature and pressure with wider variations than those which 
would be found at the outlet from the machine. In the tests with 
models, two types of baffles, as well as a screen, were used in the 
air stream just preceding the entrance to the stack. The 
baffiles, or air mixers, did not give sufficient improvement to 
warrant their application. The screen gave considerable im- 
provement in extreme cases, but was not used, because of the 
undesirable loss of head, and consequent change in air volume 
from that existing under normal operating conditions. Had the 
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tests on the actual machine shown the desirability of better 
distributions, undoubtedly, it would have been necessary to 
introduce a screen, and perhaps some form of baffle in the air 
stream at the entrance to the stack. 

The tests on generators Nos. 2 and 3 were made to determine 
the effect of stator end-plate material on the magnitude of the 
additional losses. The same machine was used in both cases; 


» magnetic plates were used on No. 2 and non-magnetic plates were 
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used on generator No. 3. The total values of the additional 
losses of these two generators were very small and it appears 
evident from the end-plate temperatures that only a very small 
portion of the additional losses actually occurred in the end 
plates. Hence, it is impossible to draw any definite conclusions 
from the tests on these two machines in regard to the influence of — 
magnetic and non-magnetic stator end plates on the additional 
losses of the machines. 


Reduction of Armature Copper Losses 
The Inverted Turn Transposition for the Reduction of Losses Due 
to Non-uniform Current Distribution in the Armature 
Conductors of Large A-C. Machines 
BY IVAN H. SUMMERS* 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A new method of reduction of armature copper 
losses is described, which consists in the inversion of the conductors 
of a multi-turn barrel type coil at one or more places in the end 
portions of the coil. Previous writers have described methods of 
transposing the conductors in the slot and of carrying insulated 
strands through successive positions in successive coils, but the new 


|p is the aim of this paper to present a method for the 
reduction of extra losses and heating in armature 
conductors of large a-c. machines due to non- 
uniform current distribution. The scope of the paper is 
limited to finitely laminated conductors with the 
laminations insulated throughout all the turns in a coil. 
It is further limited to coils wound either with no 
special twist or inversion at any point, or with one or 
more of the turns or half-turns inverted as illustrated 
in the various accompanying diagrams. With the aid 
of the formulas and tables the calculation of the extra 
copper losses becomes a simple matter for simple 
untransposed coils, and the gain to be derived from 
transposition can be determined by selecting the proper 
factor from the tables. It is found that in most cases 
it is a simple matter to select a transposed winding for a 
large machine so that the extra losses will be reduced 
to a negligible value and the transposition may be 
accomplished at very slight additional expense. 


A considerable literature on the subject of reduction. 


of eddy-current losses in the armature copper has 


accumulated, as is evident from an inspection of the. 


bibliography. Nevertheless, the type of transposition 
here described, which consists in inverting the con- 
ductors of a multi-turn coil at one or more points in the 
end connections during the process of winding, is be- 
lieved to be entirely new. European writers have 
chiefly described means of transposing the strands of a 
bar winding within the slot, thus enabling both ends of 
the bar to be solidly connected to adjacent bars. 
- American writers have described the reduction of losses 
secured by the inversions occurring at both ends of the 
standard barrel type coil, as shown in Fig. 1, and have 
also described the further means of reducing the losses, 
which consists in carrying the strands through the 
several coils of a phase belt by special insulated connec- 
tions. The earlier papers by Mr. W. V. Lyon and by 
Mr. H. W. Taylor (see Bibliography) have been of 
*General Electric Co., River Works, West Lynn, Mass. 


Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. EH. E., 
New York, N. Y., February 7-11, 1927. 


method now described presents distinct points of difference in theory 
and in construction from any of these earlier methods. The theory 
of the new form of transposition is briefly described, complete 
formulas are presented for the most useful cases, and illustrations 
of its use are given. 


great assistance in furnishing foundations for the 
present paper. 

The new method now. described has some distinct 
advantages in construction over other methods, as it 
enables solidly connected machine wound coils of 
identical character to be made practically free from 
circulating current losses, whatever the number of turns 
per coil. By making the transpositions in the ends of 
the coil, space for them is obtained without sacrifice of 
slot room, and by properly locating them with reference 
to the already present inversions at the ends of the 


Fig. 1—Sranparp Barret Tree Coin 


Showing successive positions in slot of a single strand—Type I, Table I 


coils, almost complete avoidance of residual voltages 
ean be secured. Diagrammatic illustrations of the 
various types of transpositions in the ends here con- 
sidered are shown in Figs. 2 to 7 inclusive, and a repro- 
duction of an actual coil similar to Fig. 6 is shown 
in Fig. 9. 

Consider a solid rectangular conductor placed in a 
rectangular slot in an iron body. It is clear that the 
reactance of a path at the bottom of the conductor is 
more than that of any other path in the conductor 
because the bottom path is enclosed by more flux. 
Furthermore, a path at the extreme top of the conductor 
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is reactanceless with regard to the rest of the conductor, posed on it so as to increase the total current at the top 


and in this respect has resistance only. Thus a larger and decrease it at the bottom. When the term eddy 
current will flow at the top than at the bottom. Ad- current is used hereafter in this paper, it means this 


aA 


Fig. 2—Barret Tyepr Com Wits Opp Numper or Turns Fic. 5—Barret Typm Cor Wita Even Numper or Turns 
All inverted at the end opposite connections—Type II, Table I All inverted at the connection end—Type III, Table I 


af 


Fie. 3—Barret Type Cort Wits Even Numser or Turns Fig. 6—Barrevt Type Com Wire Last Turn Onzty Inverrep 
All inverted at the end of connections—Type II, Table I AT ConNECTION Enp—Tyrx IV, Tasre I 


(jit 


Fie. 4—Barre, Type Com Wirs Opp NumsBer or Turns Fig, 7—Barret Tyrer Com Wira First Harr Turn ONnty 
All inverted at the connection end—Type ITI, Table I INVERTED AT END Opposite Connections—Typx V, Tasie I 


ditional losses will ensue and the temperature will be hypothetical superimposed current. The formulas for 
higher than if uniform current distribution were extra loss factor give the ratio between the loss caused 
maintained. This non-uniform current can be thought by this eddy current and'the loss caused by the uniform 
of as a uniform current with an eddy current superim- current. 
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If the conductor be laminated, conditions will be 
improved because the paths will be longer and the eddy 
currents reduced. Thus an elementary method of 
reducing the extra losses is simply to laminate the con- 
ductor. In addition, this makes the coil more flexible 
and easier to handle. 
large machines are laminated. Mere lamination, 
however, is not sufficient to keep the extra losses down 
to a negligible amount and for this reason various other 
schemes have been proposed. 

The new method now proposed is to invert the lami- 
nations at various points in the coil by making a 180- 
deg. twist in the conductor. This can be arranged 
usually so that the voltage induced in the whole length 
of the strands by the leakage flux is more nearly uni- 
form than it would be if there were no inversion. Some 
of the convenient. ways of employing the inversion are 
illustrated in the accompanying diagrams. They are 
discussed later and formulas are given to calculate the 
extra losses which the coils will have. 

In order to investigate mathematically the problem of 
inversion of the turns, certain simplifying assumptions 
are convenient as in all engineering problems. These 
are briefly indicated below: 

1. Only the horizontal components of flux and 
magnetizing force are considered. Actually there are 
additional losses due to the vertical components but 
these have been found to be small in most practical 
cases. 
the bottom of the slot. 

2. The vertical component of current is neglected. 
The current is always considered to flow straight into or 
out of the plane of the paper, except, of course, at the 
soldered joints at the ends of the coils. 

38. The iron sides and the bottom of the slot are 
considered to have infinite permeability and no losses, 
as far as this problem is concerned. 

4. The resistivity of the conductors is supposed to 
be constant and invariable over the depth of the slot. 

5. The voltage induced by the leakage flux in the 
end connections is the same for each strand. 

These assumptions are the same as the ones made by 
most writers on the subject. From the fundamental 
laws of electromagnetic theory and these assumptions, 
the differential equations of the problem can be derived. 
From these differential equations and their solutions, a 
general rule for finding the loss in any conductor or 
combination of conductors can be derived. 


CIRCULATING CURRENT Loss - 


For a neat statement of the problem and a deriva- 
tion of rules for finding the loss in infinitely laminated 
coils (hereafter called circulating current loss) see the 
paper by W. V. Lyon in the May 1921 issue of the 
JOURNAL. The rule derived therein may be briefly 
restated as follows: 

Form a quantity I, for on conductor which is 
right side up in the slot by taking 
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For this reason most coils in 


Horizontal is taken here to mean parallel to ° 
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I, = Is, 
where J, is the vectorial summation of all the currents 
in the slot below the conductor in question. For each 
conductor whieh is the other side up, take 

esr ml a 
where J, is the current in the conductor considered. It 
makes no difference which side up is called right side up. 
The I, used is the average for all the conductors which 
are in series, and which have strands continuously 
insulated throughout. Let J, be all the current in the 
bottom coil side of another coil which may be in the 
slot below the conductors in question and substitute 
the known value of J, in terms of J, and solve for 
| Io/I, | and cos a, where | I)/J, | is the numerical value 
of the ratio and a is the angle between J, and I;. 
Substitute these values in the relation 


I, Io 
I, I, 


2 


es (1) 


COS @. 


Then the heat loss in the coil will be determined from 
the relation 
K=M+LN, (2) 


where M and WN are certain complex hyperbolic quan- 
tities! and K is the ratio of the total heat loss in the coil 
to the loss that would exist if the uniform component 
of the current existed alone. 

These quantities are discussed in Appendix B where it 
is shown that if the current has‘a distribution which is 
not widely different from uniform, the extra loss factor 
due to the eddy currents may be approximated by 


= (4+ 15L)D (3) 


where D is a quantity depending on the dimensions of 
the slot and the coil. Itis 


Bis dora eats | Fea ly ic 
sea 60/sec m? (4) 
for a two-coil side per slot winding. Also 
i ] rb n® (d/in)? J 
Pise 1.19 [ 60/sec [ m. (6) 
for a one-coil side per slot winding, and 
f 2 
— ———— 7 2 
B= 418 | as | tr @iiny) (6) 


for strand loss calculation. 

In these formulas f means frequency of the alter- 
nating current; r means the ratio of the width of the 
copper in the slot to the slot width times the ratio of the 
depth of conductor plus strand insulation to the net 
conductor depth; 6 means the ratio of the length of the 
slot to the length of a half-turn; d means the depth of a 
strand; n means the number of layers of strands in the 
depth of the slot; and m means the number of turns per 


1. See Appendix B. 
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coil?. The copper conductors have been assumed to be 
at 75 deg. cent. and the resistivity for this temperature 
has been used. The extra loss factors are inversely 
proportional to the square of the resistivity so that any 
other temperature may be evaluated if desired. 

The quantity L which depends on the type of winding 
is calculated in Appendix A and is tabulated in Table I. 
The general method of calculating L for any type of 
winding is illustrated in Appendix A so that any 


Type| Description of winding. 


Multitaurn Corl twocor! s/des 
Per Slot with an (nvolute at 
each end. 

Standard cost with which 

orfars are compared ) 


all turns inverted 
on connection end 


Top turn only ‘nverted 

on connection end. 

Trsthelt turn only inverted 
len end oppesite connections, 


4mty 2 z 
ise Bar--- Both cor! sides. ie sows -misints g 


Note: Top always reters to open end of slot 


TasLE I—CrrcuLatTine Losses 


reader who wishes to: investigate types of windings 
outside the scope of this paper may do so. 

It is shown in Appendix C that the extra loss factor 
in a laminated conductor of Type I may be calculated 
by the simple formula 


= N28 | Sppscee ee (Epmacen 


for the first order of eddy currents with copper at 7 
deg. cent’. 


(7) 


2. The formulas are dimensionally correct and the quantities 
may be measured in any consistent system of units. They 
are so arranged that if f is measured in units of 60 cycles per 
second, and dis measured in inches, the calculation will be simpli- 
fied. Thus d/in means the ratio between d and one inch. For 
example, if d were seven em., the ratio would be 


Pan . 
OM 7 yg ORO OM —7 y 0,304 = 2.76 


one in. 


one in. 
As another example suppose that f is 60 cycles per second: then 
if xe 60 /see 


60 /sec 60 /sec ee 
but if f is 3000 cycles per minute 
3000 /min as one sec. SES A BS 5 
60 /sec one min. 60 6 


This system of dimensional formulas has been discuss3d by 
V. Petrovsky (see Bibliography). He shows that it is unneces- 
sary to have several formulas, one,for each system of units. 

38. First order of eddy currents means the eddy currents 
induced by the uniform current. They are expressed by the 
first term of an infinite series as shown in Appendix B. 
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‘ Equation (2) to obtain the total loss factor. 
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The loss factors in any other type of transposed 
winding considered may be calculated by using the 
formulas for L given in Table I or by referring to the 
ratios given in Table II. Each formula in Table I 


and each ratio in Table II is given for a single coil, or 


group of coils, having a definite value of 6, which is the 
angular phase difference between the top and bottom © 
coil side currents. Thus it is necessary to know 
from the pitch of the coils how they are distributed. 
Two factors must then be calculated and the weighted 
average taken to apply to the whole machine. 

Extra loss factors obtained by the methods described 
are based on the assumption that the extra losses are not 
too large. Formula 7 may be used without sensible 
error provided the extra loss factor which it indicates 
does not exceed approximately 100 per cent. At this 
point the result is less than six per cent.too large, but the 
error increases beyond this point. Even if the result is 
larger than 100 per cent it may still be used in combina- 
tion with Table II provided the result for the type of 
winding under consideration is not too large. Thusitis 
clear that the approximate formulas are quite sufficient 
for any windings that would be allowed in practise. 

It may be remarked in passing that the losses in bar 
windings may be calculated by formulas for coils of 
Type VI, VII and VIII given in Table I, and if the extra 
loss factor is large, the complete expression for M and 
N given in Appendix B should be used together with 
Bar wind- 
ings have been discussed fully elsewhere‘ and therefore 
are not treated in this paper. 


Sha EA ACAD aba AAs Ea EASES 
2 on ines fe athe redrnoir 
esos a eo bn bs er 
ff nr eh sr fo 
Fost fi asso pathos fo hy sr a 
tne es fe bao 
= >= ir or 
nn one fra 
rte sor a 
10 ie 0.0007 |0.0007}0.0007 .0007faae7 0.385 sas 67> josie lassi aces [ossz osao|oeas jnsss 


Note : Subscripts a,b,c and d refer to values of © of 60°, 90; 120° and 180" respectively, 


> 


alu 


— 


Taste IJ—Ratio or Extra Loss In Various TYPES OF 
Winvines To THat In Type I 


STRAND LOSS 


Up to this point the losses are supposed to be those 
which may be called circulating current losses and which 
would occur if the conductor were laminated by 
infinitely thin laminations. As intimated previously, 
there are additional losses which are due to the non- 
uniform distribution of current over the finite depth of 
the strands themselves. These losses may be approxi- 


4. See Bibliography. 
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mated by considering first that the current is uniform 
over the depth of the slot, and then calculating the 
eddy-current loss which would occur in the strands. 
This may be done by considering each strand to be a 
bar of a series-connected bar winding and applying 
formulas for coils of Type VI, VII, and VIII. It is 
shown in Appendix C that the strand loss may be 
approximated by 


k= 6.06 y [ a | Ir n (d/in)?]? (8) 


oO i fo 20 JO~ FO. Ja 60 7o ofa) 99 foo 
PERCENT ARMATURE WINDING PITCH 


Fie. 8—Txue Factor ¢av USED IN CALCULATING STRAND Loss 
Factor 


This value is different for each coil that has a different 
6, and in general there are two groups of coils in a 
machine each having a different value of 6. It becomes 
convenient to average yw over a whole machine so that 
the strand loss may be calculated easily. This has been 
done and y.; is plotted against per cent pitch in Fig. 8. 

The strand loss factor is small in a_ well-designed 
machine and may often be neglected when considering 
the effect of transposition. It is always present no 
matter what the transposition is and must be added to 
the circulating current loss factor to get the total extra 
loss factor for the first order of eddy currents. The 
strand loss may always be reduced by using finer lami- 
nations in the conductor. 

To summarize the method of calculation of eddy-cur- 
rent losses it may be noted that an extremely simple 
slide rule calculation using Formula (7) will obtain the 
extra loss factor for a coil of Type I. The effect of 
transposition may be obtained from Table II by select- 
ing a factor to apply to the extra loss factor for Type I. 
Finally the strand loss factor may be obtained by 
Formula (8) and added to the circulating current loss 
factor. The result is the total extra loss factor for the 
first order of eddy currents. This, multiplied by the 
normal copper loss of the winding, calculated for uni- 
form current distribution, gives the extra loss due to 
eddy currents and is accurate, provided it be not so 
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large that the first term of the infinite series discussed in 
Appendix B fails to properly describe it. Ifit should be 
as large as this, however, it would be too large to be 
considered permissible in a modern winding. A method 
of transposition would be selected to reduce it to a 
much smaller value. 

An example will help to make these rules understand- 
able. Suppose we are considering an hypothetical 
three-phase winding having coils of Type V, Fig. 7, 
with three turns, 17/24 pitch, and two coil sides per slot. 


‘Suppose the slot is 0.675 in. wide and each turn is com- 


posed of 30 strands, each 0.14 in. wide, 0.075 in. over 
the strand insulation, and 0.07 in. net depth, and 
arranged 3 wide and 10 deep. Suppose that the ratio 
of the length of the core to the length of a half-turn is 
0.50, and the frequency is 60 cycles per second. 


Then 


if 
60/sec 
r =0.667 
b = 0.50 
nm = 60 
d/in = 0.07 
WW) =as 
and 
: 2 
“ 0.667 0.50 (60)? x (0.07)? 
k = 0.28 (1P[ eA < ne ] 107 


A three-phase winding of 17/24 pitch has 87.5 per cent 
of the coils with an angle 6 of 60 deg. and the rest with 
an angle @ of zero. Thus from Table II the proper 
factor is 


0.875 xX 0.093 + 0.125 x 0.056 = 0.0884 
Therefore, the extra loss factor for the whole winding is 
0.0884 x 1.07 = 0.095 


ry 
eo See oot, 


Fig. 9—Compietrep Five-Turn Coin or Types IV (Stmiuar To 
Fig. 6) 


or the extra loss due to circulating current is about 9.5 
per cent of the ordinary copper loss, calculated for 
the square of the current and the ohmic resistance. 
Without the transposition, the formulas indicate an 
extra loss of about 107 per cent. The reduction from 
107 per cent to 9.5 per cent by simply inverting the first 
half-turn when winding the coil is quite a remarkable 
gain when the simplicity of the transposition is 
considered. 
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The strand loss factor to be added to the above in 
either case is 
k, =6.0 X0.50 x 0.822 [1]? [0.667 x60 x 0.0049}? = 0.094 
and the total eddy current loss is about 19 per cent of 
the normal copper loss. This is a fairly high value for 
strand loss factor but it can be reduced by using 
smaller strands. 

In all practical cases where there is more than one 
turn per coil, the extra loss may be kept down to a 
small fraction of the normal loss by using the proper 
inverted turn transposition. Where there is only one 
turn per coil the Roebel or 360-deg. transposition may 
be used. The discussion of this type of bar is outside 
the scope of the present argument and it suffices to say 
that it reduces the circulating current loss in a conduc- 
tor to practically zero. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his ap- 
preciation of the invaluable suggestions of Mr. P. L. 
Alger and his enthusiastic support. He also wishes to 
thank Mr. M. C. Holmes for assistance with the 
numerical work in connection with the tables and for 
helpful criticism. - 


Appendix A 


In order to illustrate the method of deriving the 
formulas shown in Table I, two of the cases are derived 
below. The others may be obtained in a similar 
manner and will not be proved here. Some of them 
have been derived previously by other writers but they 
were all checked in the preparation of this paper. 

Consider Type III with an even number of turns. 
See Fig. 5. 

Applying the rule give in the body of the paper 


= >> @-DI, 


1 
where p = 2s— 1 for all the odd half-turns in the 
lower® coil side, 


wl 


= ((p- Dl +I), 


where p = 2s— 1 for all the odd half-turns in the upper 
coil side, 
2 
— Ssl@-)h+h1 
Z 
where p = 2s for all the even half-turns in the lower 
coil side, and 


ips 


2 


— Ssl@-)h+hs hi, 


it 


I, = 


5. That part of the slot nearest the closed end is referred to 
throughout this paper as the bottom and that part nearest the 
open end, as the top. 
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where p = 2s for all the rest. 
Averaging these over the 2m half-turns, the result is 


z = 
2mIo= > (2s—2) 1) + S(@s-2]h+T) 
1 1 
> a 
- >: esn- >) 2st, +I. 
1 
This gives 
To SS 16 
Hence 
Io 
Lae 
Cosa =-—1 
and finally 
To: 


Now consider Type IV. See Fig. 6. 
In a manner similar to the first example 


m m —1 


2mIo=— >? (@-Dh+hlt+ >? l@-DhL+h) 
1 


2 


aa Lg oe its eras 


This reduces to 


(2= Shy phe 


i, = 2m 


Since all the conductors are in series 
I, =m I, Yh. 0. 


This is substituted and the vectorial summation 
effected so that 


I 
I, 
/(2—8 m)?+ (m2—2 m)?+2 (2—3 m) (m?—2 m) cos 8 
ey 2m 
and 
(2— 3m) + (m?— 2m) cos 6 
Cos a = 
2m Lo 
I; 
and finally _ 
(m— 1) (m— 2) Pm?—5m+2 7] 
fa eee 
m 4m 2 


Any combination of half-turns may be calculated in a 
manner similar to the above and the reader may verify 
the rest of the formulas given in Table I or he may are 
new formulas for other combinations. 
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Appendix B 


Non-uniform current distribution in armature con- 
ductors introduces changes in the effective reactance 
of the windings as well as in the resistance. The ques- 
tion of the reactance is not considered here. It is 
possible to set up equations containing complex num- 
bers which express both the resistance and reactance 
factors, but since only the resistance is considered here 
M and N are taken‘ as 


M = real part of gh coth gh 


h 
N = real part of 2qh tanh ote 


2 
ss ge 
p 


and h is the depth of the conductor. 

It is always possible by means of the proper trans- 
position to reduce the eddy current loss to a negligible 
fraction of the normal copper loss and it is therefore 
unnecessary to use the full expressions for M and N. 
They may be expanded into infinite series and all 
unnecessary terms dropped. Thus 


where 


M = 1- ah 
N a es net 
ie 

Let 

q=(1+))9 
so that 

~ Ax*fr 

dae? p 

and 


4 
M=1+ gh 


save a 
ie 


M appears.in every expression for the circulating cur- 
rent loss factor. The constant part of it represents the 
normal copper loss while the variable part represents 
the extra loss. Thus the extra loss factor is 


k AS: heii b g* ht 
45 * Ae 
or 
k= (he -+ 15 ED 
where 
gi hs 
Lt hae AG 


6. See the paper by W. V. Lyon, Bibliography, 1. 
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The quantity h is the depth of one turn, while d is 
taken as the depth of one strand, m is the number of- 
turns per coil, and n is the number of layers of strands 
in the slot, so that for a two-coil side per slot winding 


nd 


ie 2m 


for a one-coil side per slot winding 
nd 


Ma seats 
p m 


and for strand loss calculation 
h=d.. 

In a laminated winding the current is forced to flow 
over the whole length of a half-turn by the voltages 
induced in the core portion only. The resistivity p is 
taken as 1/b times the actual resistivity for this reason 
where 6 is the ratio of the length of the core to the 
length of a half-turn. Copper at 75 deg. cent. is as- 
sumed. Substituting the value of p and g, the value of 
D for a two-coil side per slot winding becomes 


PAL alibi geael| 


and for a one-coil side per slot winding, it becomes 


ie PO ree a ] peal 


and for strand loss calculation 


2 


D = 119 [tee | & aime, 


Appendix C 
CIRCULATING CURRENT LOSS 


The formula for a coil of Type I is taken from 
Table I and substituted in Equation (3), resulting in 


b=[44+ 2 m—-y |p, 


or 


See) 


The constant term in this expression may be dropped 
without fear of sensible error and the result is 


ie etn 
amr 


k= 


Substituting the proper value of D 
Q ] [ rb nm? (d/in)? ] 
60/sec m 3 


Circulating current loss factors for any other type of 
winding may be calculated by selecting the proper factor 


k= 0.28 | 
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from Table II and applying it to the result just obtained. 
That is, the effect of the transposition on a coil of 
Type I is to reduce the extra loss in the ratio given in 
Table II. This table has been made up with the use 
of Table I and Formula (3.) 


STRAND Loss 


The strand loss in a one-coil side per slot winding is 
obtained by substituting 


m—1 
3 


The result is 


15 = 
in Formula (3.) 


t= [44g m—y]D 


and this is practically equal to 
enw fa Mae 
When the proper value of D is substituted | 


2 


ht =20.0)-0 [ oe nm (d/in)?? . 


The factor 6 is introduced because the extra_,losses 
occur in the slot portion only. 
In a two-coil side per slot winding 


4m—1 
L = —— 


— m sin? Ls 
3 2 


and therefore’ 
oie ead, 
ly [ 4 + 3 (4m — 1) — 15 m*sin’ = | D. 


Practically this is 
k, = 20m? Dy 
where 


tose 
y=1- 4 sin 9° 
The correct value of D is now substituted and b is 
introduced with the result that 
2 


k= 6.08 yp [ rn (d/in)? ? 


Z 
60/sec | 
This is the same result that was obtained for the 
strand loss in a one-coil side per slot winding where 6 
is zero, and is therefore general. Various coils in a 
machine may have different values of @ and it becomes 
convenient to have an average value of y toapply toa 
whole machine. This has been done and y,., is given in 
Fig. 8. For a three-phase machine y., varies linearly 
from 1.0 at 100 per cent pitch to 18/16 for 6624 per 
cent pitch and from there linearly to 7/16 at 3314 per 
cent pitch and from there linearly to 0.25 at zero pitch. 
For a two-phase machine yz, varies linearly from 1.0 at 
100 per cent pitch to 5/8 at 50 per cent pitch and from 
there linearly to 0.25 at zero pitch. 


I, 


I, 


a 


oa 
= 


ie 
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TABLE OF SYMBOLS 


A quantity used in the formation of equations 
for extra loss. The rule for obtaining J is 
given in the body of the paper. 

The vectorial summation of all the current in 
the slot below the conductor in question. 

The current in the conductor in question. 


The numerical value of the ratio indicated. 


The angle between J, and J,. 

A quantity which depends on the type of coil 
and its transposition. It is defined by 
Equation (1). j 

The ratio of the total heat loss in the coil to 
that due to uniform current distribution. 

The ratio of the extra heat loss in the coil due 
to eddy currents to that due to uniform cur- 
rent distribution. Also called extra loss 
factor due to circulating currents. 

A quantity depending on the dimensions of the 
slot and coil, the frequency, the number of 
turns per coil, and the number of coil sides 
per slot. It is defined in Equations (4), (5) 
and (6). 

The frequency of the alternating current. 

The ratio of the width times the over-all height 
of the copper conductor in the slot to the 
slot width, times the net conductor height. 

The ratio of the length of the slot to the length 
of a half-turn. 

The depth of a strand. 

The total number of layers of strands depth- 
wise in the slot including both coil sides. 

The number of turns per coil. 

The ratio of the extra loss due to strand loss 
to that due to uniform distribution of cur- 
rent. Also called strand loss factor. 


The order of the conductor under considera- 
tion. The one nearest the bottom of the 
slot in the coil side under consideration is 
p =1. The effect of eddy currents is calcu- 
lated by averaging J, over all conductors and 
is accomplished by finding J, for the general 
conductor p and summing up all such values. 

Any integer. The summations in Appendix A 
are effected with respect to s between the 
limits indicated. 

The depth of a conductor, or turn. 

A quantity depending on frequency, resistivity 
of the conductor, width of conductor, width 
of slot, length of slot, and length of a half- 
turn. It is a complex quantity. 

The square root of minus one. 

The quantity q divided by (1+). It is real. 

A quantity used in strand loss calculation. It 
is y = 1— (8/4) sin? (6/2). : 
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Yoav The quantity y, averaged over all the coils in 


a machine. 
p The resistivity of the conductor. 
0 Angular phase difference between the currents 


in the top and bottom coil sides in one slot. 
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V. Petrovsky, 


Discussion 


G. H. Rockwood, jr.: 
these transpositions which Mr. Summers has described, it is 
necessary to determine the percentage of slots in the winding 
having a given value of the angle 6 between current in the top 
and bottom coil sides. Necessity for visualizing the winding may 
be done away with and the computation simplified by the follow- 
ing procedure: 

In a three-phase winding of full pitch, the angle between the 
currents in the top and bottom coil sides of all slots is zero; for 
a two-thirds pitch winding, it is 60 deg.; for a one-third pitch 
winding, 120 deg., and for a zero pitch winding, 180 deg. Be- 
tween these limiting values, the percentage of coils having a given 
value of the angle @ will vary linearly with piteh. We may, 
therefore, plot the data of Table II of the paper, as is done in the 
accompanying Fig. 1, and obtain a family of curves for. each 
transposition. -Such a plot will enable us to omit the rather 
laborious computation in the paper, and to read the reduction 
factor for ein bine current directly as a function of the coil 
pitch. 

P. L. Alger: rs Summers’ idea of making an inversion in 
one or more turns at the ends of an armature winding seems to 
me to be a very simple and satisfactory method of avoiding eddy 
eurrents. In Schenectady, in building a considerable number of 
large machines, we have used it with very good success. The 
advantage of the method is that it enables a standard machine- 
wound coil to be made without the extra expense of special 
insulated. clips, the connecting of adjacent coils, or any other 
complications. All other schemes that:have been proposed 
before have involved some inconvenient departure from the 
simple standard manufacturing processes, and so their use has not 
seemed to be warranted unless the circulating-current loss with- 
out transposition was more than about 25 per cent. With the 
new method, we have found it desirable to transpose the winding 
whenever the circulating-current loss should exceed approxi- 
mately 10 per cent without it. 

It is true that the inverted-turn idea is very similar indeed to 
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those which have been suggested by H. W. Taylor in England, 
and by others; but so far as I know, no one has proposed exactly 
the same scheme, nor has amyone worked out, completely, the 
eddy-current loss formulas for this case. I feel, therefore, that 
Mr. Summers has made a very distinct contribution to the art of 
electrical machine design. 

J. R. Dunbar: I desire to point out that the method of 
transposition advocated by Mr. Summiers was used by H. B. 
Dwight on experimental coils for machines that were being 
manufactured by the Canadian Westinghouse Company. 
At that time, it was decided that the reduction in eddy-current 
losses was insufficient to justify the added complication in the 
winding of the coils for the machines then being considered. I 
should like to ask Mr. Summers if it is proposed to use in ma- 
chines now under construction any of the transpositions he 
deseribes? 

. F. D. Newbury: It may be of interest to point out a few of 
the more general considerations affecting transposition. There. 
have been three methods advocated: First, there is transposition 
secured by means of certain connections between coils. That 
method has been applied for 10 or 12 years in large machines: 


Fiore 


Per cent ormarure winding pitch 


Fig.. 1—Ratio or Extra Loss in Type IV Winpine To THaT 
IN Type I. 


Full line—3-phase. 
Dash line—2-phase. 


and is effective and economical in such cases. The second method 
is to transpose the conductors within the armature slot. That is 
a method which has been used in Europe very considerably but 
not in this country until recently. In Europe, designers have 
used partially closed slots; we have used open slots. They have 
used straight bar conductors joined by separate end connectors 
in these partially closed slots. This construction with transposi- 
tion within the slot, is fairly simple. Designers in this country 
have taken up this construction in recent years in large machines 
because coils became so long that it was desirable to deal with 
half coils instead of complete coils, and it is only possible to deal 
successfully with half coils when it is possible to connect both 
ends of the conductor solidly in forming the complete winding. 
So in American practise, in our largest machines the transposi- 
tion within the slot is coming into use. 

It seems to me that this third method advocated and deseribed 
by Mr. Summers is a very desirable construction for the moder- 
ute-sized machine where it is still desirable to use complete coils, 
machine-wound, and to secure transposition economically. 

In looking over the bibliography at the end of this paper? there 
is another thought that occurs to me. It illustrates the greatly 
accelerated progress in the mathematical and theoretical bases of 


1. Heat Loss in Stranded Armature Conductors, W. V. Lyon, TRANS. 
A.1I. E.E., 1922, p. 199. 
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our design work. From this bibliography you will note that the 
earliest American paper was one by A. B. Field, presented in 
1905. There was no other important contribution, at least, not 
in America, until Gilman’s paper in 1920,—a period of fifteen 
years. In the six or seven years since that, we have had the im- 
portant papers by Prof. Lyon, and now another one by Mr. 
Summers, which indicates the very healthy condition of progress 
in this branch of design. 


C. M. Laffoon: I wholly subscribe to the views given in the 
paper; in fact, I used the method a few years ago. 

W. V. Lyon: I agree with Mr. Summers that in the computa- 
tation of the extra-loss factor for any winding that is properly 
designed, it is sufficiently accurate to use the first terms in the 
expansion of the hyperbolic functions. This is also the expressed 
opinion of H. W. Taylor. For anyone who might wish to com- 
pare the approximate with the exact values of these hyperbolic 
functions, I am appending a table of such values. 

I should like to call attention to one minor correction. It is 
in regard to the use of the ratio r when calculating the strand loss. 
This ratio takes into account the effect of the insulation between 
the strands. The magnetic field that exists in the space between 
adjacent strands plays its part in affecting the distribution of 
eurrent among the strands and thus is a factor in determining 
the circulating-current loss. On the other hand, this magnetic 
field does not influence the strand loss. The expression for the 
strand loss can be corrected by using either a different value for 
the ratio b or the ratio r. The effect of this correction will be 
to multiply the strand loss by the ratio of (the net depth of 
strand)? to (the gross depth of strand).2- Making this correction 
in Mr. Summers’ numerical example reduces the strand loss 
factor from 0.094 to 0.082. 

I believe that there are still one or two points in the theory of 
these extra losses that are not fully appreciated. The extra 

eirculating-current loss is zero when the current is equally 
divided among the strands. The extra strand loss is not a mini- 
mum for this condition, however, but for the condition when the 
current is more concentrated toward the top of the slot. Asa 
simple illustration of this, consider two equal strands placed one 
above the other. The total loss in these strands is a minimum 
when{fthe current in the lower strand is one-half of the total 


; N : 
multiplied by the fraction (1 - —_) and the current in the 


upper strand is one-half of the total current multiplied by 


(1+ 


expressions for strand loss that were derived in my 1922 paper.! 
In ease 5 of that paper, the cireulating-current loss ismuch smaller 
than in case 6, but the strand loss is smaller in case 6 in about the 
ratio of 13 to 16 for full-pitch slots and in about the ratio of 10 to 
13 for three-phase fractional-pitch slots. It is readily shown that 
in the windings which have a small circulating-loss factor, it is 
very nearly correct to compute the strand loss on the assumption 
that the current is equally divided among the strands, as Mr. 
Summers has done. The exact expression for the strand loss is 
readily deduced by following the method outlined in my 1922 


paper. Itis: 
1 2 2 
Soman: 
2n 
D R 
The value of n is the 


The notation is the sameas in my paper. 
number of turnsin thecoil. The first term is the sum of the squares 
of the currents in the slot below the successive half-turns of the coil-in 
which the strands are numbered in the direct order. The second 
term is the sum of the squares of the conductor current plus the 
eurrent in the slot below the successive half-turns of the coil in 
which the strands are numbered in the reverse order. The last 


—). As further evidence of this fact, consider the 


Ege 


Io 
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term is the square of the current I>. Mr. Summers describes the 


‘method of computing Jo. 


For a given depth of copper in the slot, the strand loss can be 
reduced to a reasonable value by increasing the number of 
strands. For a given number of strands it is nearly independent 
of the strand arrangement. The circulating-current loss, on the 
other hand, depends in a marked degree upon the strand arrange- 
ment. The problem then seems to be to reduce this latter loss 
to its smallest possible value. 

With full-pitch slots, Mr. Summers’ quantity, L, has its small- 


DOU 


Fie. 2 


—, for which condition L = — lay 
2 4 


This 


Ui 
est value when a =— 
This then gives the condition for minimum circulating loss. 
I é ; é 
value of al can always be obtained, if the coil has an even 


number of turns, by inverting the end connections as shown in 
his Fig. 3. It can also be obtained if the coil has an odd number 
of turns provided the current in the lower coil side is in phase with 
that in the upper coil side. Figs. 2 and 3 herewith show how it 
may be accomplished when the coil has three turns and when it 
has five turns. Mr. Summers does not show this type of in- 
version. It will be found, however, in H. W. Taylor’s paper. 
With these same inversions, the losses will be somewhat 
greater for fractional-pitch slots. There is another type of 
inversion, however, that will give more nearly the theoretical 
minimum loss for the case of an odd number of turns and frac- 
tional-pitch slots. In the case of three-phase, fractional-pitch 


slots, the minimum value of Lis — if the coil has three 
‘| 
= 
es 
CJ 
al 
eS 
y Oo 
] = 
= 
| \o 


Fie. 3 . 

turns. The arrangement is the same as shown in my Fig. 2, 
except that the lower conductor of the lower coil side is inverted. 
For three-phase, fractional pitch slots, arranged as-shown in 
Fig. 2, Lis zero. If the conductors have a value of gh equal to 
2.0, which is not excessive, the inversion of this bottom conductor 
reduces the circulating-current extra-loss factor from 0.309 to 
0.245 for these fractional-pitch slots. Although fractional pitch 
has certain distinct advantages from the standpoint of flux 
distribution and wave-form of generated e. m. f., it prevents the 
attainment of the minimum copper-loss factor except in the 
single vase of a winding having an even number of turns arranged 
asin Mr. Summers’ Fig. 3. 
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There is one more case that is perhaps worth while mentioning. 
A certain large 25-cycle generator has a calculated extra-loss 
factor of 9.9 per cent. If it had been mechanically possible 
to invert the end connections, as in Mr. Summers’ Fig. 3, the 
extra-loss factor would have been 0.6 per cent, a reduction of 
8.5 per cent in the armature copper loss. For the same armature 
heating loss the rating of this generator might have been in- 
creased nearly 2000 kv-a. There might possibly have to be a 
slight modification of the field winding to compensate for the 
increased armature reaction. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE AND EXACT HYPERBOLIC 
FUNCTIONS 
,_ @h* 4 1Gas 
M 45 N 12 
qh Exact Approximate Exact Approximate 
0.4 1.001 1.00058 0.002 0.00213 
0.8 1.008 1.0091 0.034 0.0342 
1.2 1.044 1.0461 0.169 0.173 
1.6 T2137 1.146 0.512 0.546 
2.0 1.309 1.356 1.147 1.3383 
2.4 1.566 1.738 2.074 2.766 
2.8 1,874 2.368 BIAS iCe 5.12 


H. W. Taylor (communicated after adjournment): When a 
coil consists of two or more turns, methods of reversing the order 
of laminations of the conductor in different parts of the coil have 
been previously known whereby the cireulating-current less may 
be reduced to a minimum, which minimum loss corresponds to 
that of a conductor at the bottom of the slot, consisting of half 
the laminations of the conductor actually used in the coil. 

Sometimes it is found inconvenient, however, to arrange all 
the coil ends so as to change the order of the lamination in the 


top and bottom conductors as frequently as is required to pro-. 


vide a minimum loss. The author of this paper is to be con- 
eratulated upon having disclosed in Fig. 6 a method of winding 
multi-turn coils which provides a compromise between facility in 
winding the coil on the one hand and reduction of the circulating 
eddy-current losses on the other. 

In order to consider the merits of the various forms of coil 
windings with laminated conductors, the writer has found it 
convenient to consider the circulating loss only and as if the con- 
ductor were infinitely limited. The term in the formula for extra 
loss in an infinitely laminated conductor which involves the posi- 
tion. of the conductor in the slot is 


eee 2) 
45 3 


where p is the position of the conductor counting from the 
bottom of the slot. 

In the following table, particulars have been tabulated for 
two- up to six-turn eoils for the ordinary method of winding, for 
the most perfect method, and for Summers’ method as described 
in the paper. In the table, parallel columns give equivalent 
values of p, the value of (p?— p) and the value of the above 


Ordinary Method Most Perfect Method'Compromise Method 


No. of — 
turns Fig. of Fig. of Fig. of 
in coil| p  |(p?—p)| merit Pp |(p?—p)| merit Pp |(p?=p)| merit 
po Wale 24 % 61 {a <0 0 4 
Saale 2 136 | |1/3 or | —2/9 3 
2/3 
4 2% 15/4 | 241 %|-K% al Yor |—3/16 5 
“4, 
5 3 6 376 12/5 6/25 59 
6 13% | 35/41 691 |) 11/3 | 10/9 | 83 
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expression (leaving out the denominator of 180 in all cases), as a 
figure of merit. 

It will be seen that the author’s method is particularly appli; 
cable to two-, three-, and four-turn coils. It provides considerable 
improvement in five- and six-turn coils, but owing to the fact that 
in coils with this larger number of turns, the total depth of con- 
ductor would be relatively shallow, the loss in such coils would in 
practise, be small in any ease. 

I. H. Summers: Mr. Rockwood has presented a very inter- 
esting and valuable discussion. His curves should materially 
simplify the computation of extra-loss factors. They will be 
especially valuable in design work where it is highly desirable to 
have a quick and convenient method for checking the efficacy of 
proposed windings. 

Mr. Dunbar has stated that H. B. Dwight experimented with 
transpositions similar to those I have described but gave up the 
idea because of the belief that the reduction in loss was insufficient 
to justify their use. Mr. Alger has answered this statement by 
pointing out that a considerable number of large machines has 
already been built using these transpositions with good success 
and that it is found economical in Schenectady to use the trans- 
position whenever the extra circulating eddy-current loss would 
exceed about 10 per cent without it. It will be noted that some 
of the types of transpositions described are more effective than 
others. Naturally, in any given winding, that method will be 
selected which combines a sufficient reduction of eddy-current 
loss with economy in making the winding. 

With regard to Mr. Newbury’s points about the applicability 
of various types of transpositions to particular classes of windings, 
I may say that there is no gain to be expected from the inverted- 
turn transposition when it is applied to a one-turn coil. For 
machines using a one-turn coil, an effective form of transposition 
is already in extensive use, which completely eliminates the cir- 
culating eddy-current loss. The transposition in this case is 
accomplished within the slot, and a bar winding, consisting of 
half coils, is used. 

H. W. Taylor’s discussion is very interesting. His tabulation 
shows that type IV, Fig. 6, is particularly applicable for two-, 
three-, and four-turn coils, when the winding is full-piteh. I wish 
to remark that type V, Fig. 7, is quite applicable also for two- and 
three-turn coils; in fact it gives a lower loss than type IV if the 
coils are wound with fractional piteh. For coils of four or more 
turns, type IV is preferable in any ease. 

I am very much indebted to Prof. Lyon for calling attention 
to an error in the use of the ratio7v. The correction for the strand 
insulation was not a part of the original manuscript but was sent 
in as an after-thought. Obviously, it should have been applied to 
the circulating-current loss but not to the strand loss. Perhaps 
the best way to take care of this is to define r simply as the ratio 
between the total width of copper in the slot and the slot width. 
Then, a new factor c should be introduced into the formula for 
cireulating-current loss wherever it occurs, where ¢ is the square 
of the ratio between (strand height including strand insulation) 
to (net strand height). 

Prof. Lyon’s remarks concerning the problem of strand loss 
are pertinent and it is interesting to note that his exact results 
lead him to the. conclusion that my formulas are sufficiently 
accurate for practical windings. Perhaps it is in place to point 
out that the first duty of the engineer who sets out to provide 
a solution to a problem is to solve it in the most general and 
exact manner that he ean devise. Prof. Lyon has done this in a 
neat and logical way. In so doing, he has provided a firm founda- 
tion for anyone who later wishes to apply his results. It is often 
possible in such cases to reduce the general solution to a more 
practical form which will be the simplest possible, consistent with 
the accuracy required. Thus, it may be simplified so that prac- 
tical men will find great use for it. Thisis what I have attempted 
to show in my paper. < 


Graphical Determination of Magnetic Fields 


Theoretical Considerations 
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Synopsis.—Three papers on the general subject, “Graphical 
Determination of Magnetic Fields,” are being presented simulta- 
neously to cover three phases of the subject: 1. Theoretical Con- 
siderations, 2. Comparison of Calculations and Tests, by E. E: 
Johnson and C. H. Green, 3. Practical Applications to Salient- 
Pole Synchronous Machine Design, by R. W. Wieseman. In 
the following paper, which is the first of this series, the authors have 
reviewed the history of the subject, have briefly stated the ordinary 
rules for plotting magnetic flux in air and in current-carrying 
copper, have developed additional rules for checking the accuracy 
of field plots, and have given theoretical methods for mathematically 
calculating the distribution of field in certain cases commonly 
encountered in practise. 

The authors have called attention to the great value of the math- 
ematical work by the German engineer, Rogowski, and the graphical 
methods by the French engineer, Lehmann. These German and 
French articles contain the only extensive practical applications of 
the plotting of magnetic fields in current-carrying regions with which 
the present authors are familiar. Since it is much more difficult 
to plot fields in current-carrying regions, and since the majority of 
readers are less familiar with this phase of the subject, the greater 
part of the first paper, ‘Theoretical Considerations,” is devoted 
to a study of such fields. As special examples, the .mathematical 
solutions for the magnetic field between the poles of a salient-pole 
alternator and the magnetic field in a circular conductor in a circu- 
lar slot are given in Parts I and III, respectively, of this first paper. 
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Non-member 
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Part IT of the first paper contains a set of theorems which deal with 
various questions which have arisen while studying this subject— 
such as the proof that there is no refraction of the lines of force at a 
copper-air boundary, but a change of curvature when a line of 
force crosses such a boundary; and a general law for checking 
any field plot by the relation of the magnetic intensity and its rate 
of change to the current density and the radius of curvature of the 
magnetic field. The first two appendixes contain practical rules for 
the free-hand plotting of flux distribution in both air and copper; 
Appendix C contains an interesting discussion of the conception 
of vector potential, showing how easily it can be applied to the 
solution of practical problems. 

The three papers in this group should be considered as one 
complete whole and the reader will find very interesting a comparison 
between -the mathematical plots given in this paper on ‘‘ Theoretical 
Considerations’ and the experimentally determined plots in the 
second paper on ‘‘Comparison of Calculations and Tests,’’ and the 
practical uses for these methods in the design of machinery given in 
“Practical Applications to Salient-Pole Synchronous Machine 
Design.” 

In the early days of the design of electrical machinery, magnetic 
distributions were largely a matter of guesswork, but in these days of 
more severe competition and closer refinement of design, an accurate 
knowledge of the magnetic distribution is a necessary fundamental 


of the greatest importance in determining the best designs. 
* * * * * 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


N the design of electrical apparatus, the accurate 

calculation of the characteristics of-a proposed 

design depends on the distribution of magnetic 
flux in the machine. 

A few shapes lend themselves to rigorous mathe- 
matical analysis. One of the most famous examples of 
this is the calculation of the fringing coefficient due to 
the slots along the periphery of an induction motor 
air-gap, by F. W. Carter”, who used the theory of func- 
tions of a complex variable to obtain a solution of 
Laplace’s equation. 

The mathematical complications encountered in 
analyzing the magnetic fields surrounding many of the 
irregularly shaped iron boundaries commonly found in 
electrical machinery, however, have led many authors 
to advocate and describe graphical and experimental 
methods. One of the best bibliographies on this sub- 
ject is given by J. F. H. Douglas in an article? in which 
he reviews the many methods suggested by other 
authors, but especially emphasizes the use of high- 
resistance templets for experimentally plotting a field. 


1. Both of the Engineering General Department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

2. See bibliography, 1. 

3. See bibliography, 5, 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A.J. HE. E., New 
York, N. Y., February 7-11, 1927. 


There are many articles‘ that describe the graphical 
method of plotting magnetic fields in air, but almost 
none of them give any suggestion of a method for plot- 
ting fields within current-carrying conductors. One 
of the best articles on the subject is “The Free-Hand 
Graphic Method of Determining Stream Lines and 
Equipotentials,” by L. F. Richardson®. This author 
makes the statement that in a region occupied by 
current, the difference of successive chequer ratios in a 
direction perpendicular to the lines of force, divided 
by the mean chequer area, is equal to a constant times 
the current density in the region®. But he goes on to 
say: 

“To draw chequers free-hand, so as to satisfy a 
difference relation of this sort between chequer ratios, 
is likely to be toilsome, and we will here consider only the 
case where A?v = 0.” 

The remainder of Richardson’s paper is given up to 
the sketching of various fields, in none of which does he 
take into account the effect of current-carrying conduc- 
tors in the space occupied by the flux. 

The most complete treatise on the free-hand plotting 
of fields of magnetic flux will be found in a series of 
French articles by Lehmann’. The 1909 article con- 


See bibliography, 8 and 10. 

See bibliography, 2. 

See Appendix B for a proof of this statement. 
See bibliography, 4, 7 and 9. 
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tains many valuable suggestions for plotting fields in 
air, and the 1923 articles give an elaborate set of rules 
for plotting magnetic fields in regions where the curl 
of the field is not zero—i. e., inspace occupied by current- 
carrying conductors. 

It has always been said that there are no lines of 
magnetic equipotential in current-carrying space. This 
is true, but Lehmann pointed out that a system of lines 
orthogonal to the lines of foree can be drawn. He called 
these lines gradients, and called attention to the fact 
that they all converge to one or more points in the 
copper which he called points of indifference. 

Consider the field in and around a cylindrical conduc- 
tor. The lines of force are circles. The gradients, 
or lines of no work, as the authors prefer to call them, 
are radial lines; and the point of indifference, or kernel, 
is the center of the wire. It is also seen that the lines 
of no work on leaving the copper become lines of 
equipotential. 

This conception of lines of no work radiating from 
one or more kernels greatly facilitates plotting fields 
in copper. In Appendix B, a very brief set of rules 
for plotting the flux in the current-carrying regions is 
given by one of our associates, Mr. Lloyd P. Shildneck, 
using as an illustration the distribution of flux between 
the field poles of an alternator. . 

In June, 1918, Messrs. Doherty and Shirley published 
a paper® which made practical use of many sketches 
of magnetic fields in air. Since that time, the company 
with which the authors are associated has made con- 
siderable use of free-hand sketching in the predetermina- 
tion of the air-gap fields of salient-pole machinery. 
Except in a few special cases, however, our attempts 
to sketch magnetic fields in regions occupied by current- 
carrying conductors were rather unsatisfactory. 

In the fall of 1924, not yet having noticed Lehmann’s 
1923 article, we started to investigate this problem 
seriously. The task of sketching is greatly simplified 
when one knows in advance the approximate shape 
which the sketch should have. Not yet having gained 
the conception of a kernel from which lines of no work 
radiate, we had only vague and incorrect ideas as to 
the detail distribution of flux within the copper coils 
surrounding alternator field poles, which was the 
problem we set ourselves to solve. 


After many attempts to make a reasonable looking 


sketch, we decided that it would be worth while to - 


attempt a mathematical analysis of this field, in the 
hope of obtaining a picture which would at least suggest 
the general arrangement of the lines of. force in the 
copper. The purpose of this article is to describe this 
mathematical method, the route by which it was 
derived, and the additional suggestions for free-hand 
sketching which resulted from this work. 

Professor V. Karapetoff called our attention to 
a most valuable article by Rogowski? which we im- 


8. See bibliography, 6. 
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mediately adopted as a basis for our work. Unfor- 
tunately, this is out of print in German and had never 
been translated into English until recently, when a 
partial translation was given in an article by one of the 
present authors", which it will be necessary to read in 
order to understand Part I of this paper. Rogowski 
mathematically plotted the leakage field in and around 
transformer coils. The pictures shown in Rogowski’s 
article called our attention to the kernels or points of 
indifference. 

The two fundamental ideas which we obtained from 
Rogowski’s work were: 

1. The simultaneous solution of four relatively 
simple differential equations set up to satisfy the 
conditions in four adjacent regions into which the field 
was divided. This simplified the problem greatly 


“because each region, taken by itself, could be analyzed 


easily; whereas, the alternative course, a consideration 
of all four regions at once, would have been a very 
difficult task. 

2. This division into regions made it possible to 
represent the current distribution by a Fourier’s series 
of only one of the space coordinates. 

The contribution of the present article consists in 
the extension of Rogowski’s method to more compli- 
cated magnetic shapes. We followed Rogowski by 
dividing the field of a salient-pole alternator into 
several regions which could be solved simultaneously. 
The current-carrying region was represented by an 


infinite series of reflected and re-reflected images, 


while the mathematical expression for the boundary 
region between the pole tips was obtained from a free- 
hand sketch. This combination of a strictly mathe- 
matical method with the theory of images and with free- 
hand sketching in the parts which can easily be sketched 
free-hand, into one consistent system of equations which 
gives mathematical expressions for the lines of force in 
the part of the field which cannot be easily sketched, 
is, we believe, a valuable engineering tool which can be 
applied to many other problems. Illustrations are 
given of its application to a problem with rectangular 
boundaries and also to a problem with circular bounda- 
ries. The method can probably be extended to an even 
wider range of problems by expressing the equations of 
Poisson and Laplace in more complicated systems of 
coordinates. 

It has been our experience that, in certain cases, so 
much sketching and resketching is required before 
the kernel can be found by the free-hand method that 
this mathematical method could actually be worked 
out, by the use of comptometers, more quickly than the 
field could be sketched. 

This theoretical work also led to additional rules 
for guiding the construction and checking the accuracy 
of free-hand sketches. 


9. See bibliography, 3. 
10. See bibliography, 11. 
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The body of the paper is arranged in three parts: 

Part I. Calculation of the flux leakage between 
poles in an alternator with approximately parallel 
pole sides. 

Part II. Point conditions in coplanar magnetic 
fields. (New rules for constructing and checking of 
free-hand sketches.) 

Part III. Application of the method to polar 
coordinate systems. 

Five appendixes have been included, the first two 


merely in the interest of completeness; but the last 
three contain valuable original material. 

APPENDIX A. Rules for plotting flux in air. 

APPENDIX B. Method of plotting two-dimensional 
magnetic fields in space occupied by current-carrying 
conductors. 

APPENDIX C. Vector potential in coplanar magnetic 
fields. 

APPENDIX D. The relation of the scalar potential 


J 


Fie. 2 


function to the vector potential function in coplanar 
magnetic fields. 

APPENDIX E. Calculation of 
knowledge of vector potential. 


I. CALCULATION OF THE FLUX LEAKAGE BETWEEN 
POLES IN AN ALTERNATOR WITH APPROXIMATELY 
PARALLEL POLE SIDES 


It is desired to calculate the flux distribution in the 
two-dimensional magnetic circuit of Fig. 1, which is 
supposed to represent a cross-section of an actual 
pair of field poles. The shaded area is intended to 
represent current-carrying copper. It is assumed that 
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the current density is constant over the cross-section 
of the conductors and that the iron is of infinite 
permeability. 

Une step in the solution of the problem in which 
the actual magnetic circuit was replaced by an infinitely ~ 
deep slot, as in Fig. 2, was suggested by one of our 
associates, Mr. C. J. Koch. Under this assumption, 
the complete magnetic circuit may be replaced by a 
double row of images extending to infinity, as shown in 
Fig. 24. It was found that the solution used by ~ 
Rogowski" for the flux in a transformer with pancake 
coils could be applied to this case, by using a Fourier’s 
series for the infinite string of images. 

The problem may be reduced, in fact, to a considera- 
tion of an infinite series of rectangular conductors 
parallel to an infinite plane of iron, as in Fig. 2B, and 
the solution is the same as Rogowski’s for the case 
wt = © except that, since all the currents are of the 
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same sign, there will be a constant term, a, in the 
Fourier’s series for the current density, which requires 
an additional term, 2 7 a) x, in the equation for R in 
current-carrying space, and it will also be found that 
the constant terms and coefficients of x will not drop 
out as they did in the transformer problem. 

The solution for dimensions of coils and slots given 
in Fig. 3, is as follows: 
Region I: 


i) 9 A 
pie Ss oF rt enka = feet —x) ae e—Fn(a +] cosn 6 
1 


Region IT: 


PAS iy 8 


(kn)? 


[2 a ehh —x) 


R=2ra(e-a+ > 
1 


11. For translation, see bibliography, 11. 
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— gine art — @—2kne ae ern me) ] cos n 7] T — (6; ae 62) . 
Region ITT: an AR 
hee mo (0 — a) (24 — (b a) | 


24 
to 3) a= atts Seek! 1 6 — iL ng] 0 
4 2 On. t= eta 0) gates a ng [sin (m 1) + (— 1)*sin (m 62) ] 
ken? n)? € res 
1 where 7 is the current density in the copper and 6, 
es ot) ex tie =) Cosa 0 and 62 are indicated in Fig. 3. The field distribution 


for this case is given in Fig. 3A. 

In order to extend the solution to include the effect 
of the pole tips and the finite depth of slot, it was 
suggested that the field be calculated by replacing the 
actual magnetic circuit with a closed rectangular 


wherein, for convenience, the y coordinate has been 


Al mw 
{ 
[e 1 


Fie. 3 magnetic circuit of the same dimensions as though 
the pole faces came together, leaving no air-gap. The 
effect of the air-gap was to be simulated by a narrow 
strip of copper along the surface of the iron, assumed to 
carry a total current equal to the sum of the currents 
in the two field coil sides (see Fig. 4.). 

A better method of solution is provided by first 
estimating one component of the field in the air-gap 


between the pole faces and using this estimated field 
component as a boundary condition. 

| The procedure is as follows: 

replaced by 6 which varies from — a to 7 across the The field at the air-gap is first calculated or plotted 


Fia. 3-A 


total width of the slot. Also, free-hand on the basis of a definite potential between 
D the field poles. 
k = eae where | is the width of the slot. The Y component of the field along the line dd’ 


l (Fig. 5) is zero from d to e. It is approximately 
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inversely proportional to the vertical distance s be- 8, e-tne-8) 4K, — eno —2) 
tween two lines of torce in the neighborhood of the , hip 


: r Z| —kn[2c(b-+a4)] _ .—kn2(c —a) 
line dd’ from e to e’ and is again zero from e’ tod’. q, = + € € J 


& : 5 —2k 
The arrangement is symmetrical with respect to the ee pe 
v axis. an! = On e-rna 
The variation of Y is calculated in this way from ee Mee er 
d to d’, or from 6 = — zr to 6 = 7, and is plotted to Ba ere Ke Here eee 
any convenient scale. The general character of the b ee Sa eerie | 
curve is shown in Fig. 6. : 1— ere 
This curve of Y along the upper boundary of Region : os 
III can be expressed as a Fourier’s series” of the form: By een 
—kn(b+a) _ ~—-kn(2c +a —b) 
, Aree € ] 
bn 1 — e—2kne 
Bn of K, e—nte — d) [1 = ene —a) 
ate een “f70)) e—knbd ] 
ee Tas e—2kne 
Bn e—enle + b) hs K,, (1 ie e— ene —a) 
as e—2knd a8 eke +a) ] 
Cy’ = ie enone 


wherein the letters a, 6, and c refer to Fig. 7, and 


ous Tithe 


Ky 


~. (kn)? 


Y=£8)+ Dri ae 
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Unfortunately, it seems necessary to use about a 
dozen harmonics in using this equation as a boundary 
condition. 

The solution for the vector potential R at any 
point in the three regions is then given by three 
equations: 

Region I: 


gnap3 [a,, et? 9) a, Ce | cos (an @) 
1 


Region IT: 


oe By assuming that the function of Fig. 6 between 
.< = —kn(b —x) 4 
R= 27 a (x— a)? + ~ [b, € — 6)and + 6) may be represented in the form, 


+ b,! enn -2) + 2 K,] cos (n 6) Y=f+rqo? +h 


Region IIT: the values of B,, become 
ne me 
R=2ra(b—a)[2e—(b+a)]+ Ulery sy gy Ishi ny Of | 2 
[ 7. +(0’- 2 )( ke a ee ) ] sin (n 0) 


+ Cn’ e*"*—» | cos (n.8) 


where the six constants of integration determined 
from the original Fourier’s series for current distri- 


Se: [== + (9 2m ) at ] cos (n Bo) _ 


bution and the six boundary conditions, one of which 60 + g' 008 h’ 65 
is another Fourier’s series, are as follows: ye 6 10 

12. The determination of the Fourier’s series will be simpli- 27 a (b— a) 
fied if the curve (Fig. 6) between — 6) and + 6, is assumed of the (k n) 


form: Y=f+g@+he. 
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where: 


h! = 


—|> |< 


Any inaccuracy in the determination of g’ and h’ 
will result in inaccuracy in the field plot only in the 
immediate vicinity of the pole tips. 

In the above equation, 0) is the value of @ at the 
pole face edge, as indicated in Figs. 6 and 7, and k 
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and a, are the same as in the solution for the infinite 
slot. 
The solution, assuming the current density such that 


1 
Qo = > —, is shown in Fig. 8. The dotted lines in the 
27 


figure indicate that portion of the flux distribution 
which was sketched in free-hand. 

Although the problem has been worked out for the 
particular case of the flux distribution between two 
field poles, it is evident that the same method may be 
applied to any problem with rectangular boundaries. 
In case the magnetic circuit or the current distribu- 
tion is not symmetrical about a central axis, it will be 
necessary to express FR as a series of sines and cosines. 


II. PoINT CONDITIONS IN COPLANAR MAGNETIC 
FIELDS 
The theory used in the preceding calculation can 
be made to answer various questions which arise in the 
free-hand sketching of magnetic fields, and also offers 


various criteria for judging the accuracy of the sketch. 
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The question is sometimes asked whether there is 
any refraction of the lines of force at a copper-air 
boundary. It will be proved that there is no such 
refraction, or discontinuity in slope, but that the radius 
of curvature of a line of force may change suddenly 
when the line crosses the boundary of a current-carrying 
region. This change in the curvature of the field at 
the boundary of current-carrying copper is readily 
detected on a correctly drawn field plot, - especially 
where the lines emerge from the copper perpendicularly 
and the field intensity is low. 

Theorem I. There is no refraction at a copper-air 
boundary. In studying the possibility of refraction 
at copper-air boundaries where the permeability is 
continuous, the classical problem of refraction at a 
boundary where the permeability is discontinuous will 
be considered, taking into account a flow of current 
on one side of the boundary. 


Fig. 9 indicates the boundary of two regions, I and II, 
of permeabilities u;and ue. The normal and tangential 
components of the magnetic field on either side, but 
immediately adjacent to the boundary, are H,, and 
H,2, and H,, and Hj», respectively. 


In order that the total flux emanating from the space 
included by the dotted area shall vanish, it is necessary 
that the integral of the outward component of flux 
around the area must vanish. If the flux density is 
everywhere finite, in the limiting case in which the area 


is made vanishingly thin, the flux emanating from the 
ends of the area may be neglected. Therefore 


b b 
S wmHadt = S be An dt 


and 
Mi Ay = Me An» (1) 


From the application of the condition that the line 
integral of the field around the dotted area must equal 
4 7 times the current included, and the assumption 
that the current density is finite, it follows in the limit- 
ing case, in which the area is made vanishingly thin, 
that the current included, and therefore the complete 
line mtegral around the boundary, vanishes, that is: 
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b a 
JS Andt+ f HAndt =0 
a b 


Therefore, 
lal se Jia lres (2) 


From Equations (1) and (2), it is evident that the well- 
known rule that, at any point of a magnetic field, the 
normal component of flux density u H, and the tan- 
gential component of field intensity H, are continuous 
across any boundary, holds even when there is current 
flowing on one side of the boundary, provided that the 
current density is not infinite at the point under 
consideration. 

Since the permeability of copper and air are approxi- 
mately equal, it therefore follows that there can be no 
discontinuity in the normal and tangential components, 
or in the direction, of the field at the boundary of the 
copper, even though it be carrying current, provided 
that the current density at the boundary is not infinite. 
Q. E. D. 
Note: In the analysis of practical electtical problems involving 
coplanar fields, it is sometimes convenient to idealize to the ex- 
tent of assuming the exciting currents to be concentrated in a 
ribbon of negligible thickness—that is, to assume that a finite 
amount of current flows into the plane of the field through a 
line drawn in that plane. 

In this ease, the current density is infinite for points on the line. 
It will be readily verified that, at a boundary along which a 


linear distribution of current density exists, Equation (2), 
Theorem I, becomes: 


Hip = Hun = 4x7 
where 2’ is the linear current density at the point in question. 


In particular, for a linear distribution of current density 
along an iron surface, we have: 


Te fe EXO} 
and thus: 
Ay =47t' 
That is, the tangential field intensity along an iron surface 


Fic. 10 


faced with a distribution of linear current density depends 
only on the value of the linear density at the point in question. 
This relation, which is obvious as soon as appreciated, may be 
seen to necessitate the generally understood rule that equipo- 
tential lines shall enter such a surface at points separated so as 


to mark off sections including equal amounts of current. _ From- 


the point of view that such equipotential lines when continued 
into the eopper to form lines of no work shall enclose equal 
amounts of copper, this conclusion might appear to be open to 
question. A further rather obvious point that, however, issome- 
times neglected, is that equipotential lines and lines of force must, 
in general, enter such linear distributions of current at a slant. 
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Theorem II. There will be a change in the normal 
gradient of tangential field intensity at a boundary of 
current-carrying copper. 

At a copper-air boundary the relation, curl H = 4 71, 
may be written in the form, 


oH, OHS 
On oft 


where the vectors n, t, 7 form a right-handed system of 
unit vectors, as in Fig. 10, and ¢ and v are respectively 


(3) 


= Ag 4% 
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tangent and normal to the copper-air boundary, 
Since H,, is continuous across the boundary, it follows 
that O#H,/0s is continuous across the boundary, 
where the term s refers to distance measured along 
the boundary. But, at any point on the curve, neglect- 
ing infinitesimals of higher order, the are and the 
tangent coincide. Therefore, 0 H,/0s = 0H,/Ot and. 
0 H,,/0¢t is also continuous across the boundary, from 
which it follows that 


( 0H; 


AG ) =47a@ 


(4) 
The discontinuity in 0 H;,/0% across the boundary at 
any point, therefore, is equal to 4 7 times the dis- 
continuity in current density at that point. Q. E. D. 

Theorem III. At any point in the field, the quotient 
of the magnetic density divided by the radius of curva- 
ture of the lines of force, minus the rate of change of 
the magnetic density along a line normal to the lines 
of force, equals 4 7 times the current density in the 
region under consideration. 

Equations (3) and (4) may be used to check the 
accuracy of a field plot sketch, but a somewhat more 
convenient relation, and one which involves the curva- 
ture of the field directly, is available. . 

Let the curve in Fig. 11 be a line of force within a 
field carrying current. It is desired to investigate its 
curvature at the point 0. Shift the axes of coordinates 
so that the origin coincides with the point in question, 
and rotate them until the x axis is tangent to the curve 
as shown. 

Using these axes, the curve can be expressed by an 
equation, 


y =f (x) 
The relation between the curl of the field and the 
current density is 
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And since X and Y are the components of the field 
intensity, the slope of the line of force can be expressed: 


=471 


(5) 


pers, ely 
or 
dy 
Yo=X ae 
Differentiate this with respect to x; 
Qeleiad Yom Kody, yy 
eid coed ced d x? 


But, since the x axis is tangent to the field at the 
point in question, 
ay 


x=) Hand Rye 


0 


Therefore, 
or dy 
Ox d x? 


Substituting in Equation (5), 


=Art (7) 


dx. 


but the radius of curvature of any curve y = f (2) is 


[1 + (dy/d x)" 
ad? y/d x? 


and, since d y/d x = 0, at the point in question, 
dy ii 


ax. _.p 


Making this substitution, Equation (7) becomes 
H rage a 


A 
p Oy 
Or, since y is the coordinate normal to the curve, a more 
general form would be 
13. At the origin, the slope of the line y = f (x) is zero and 
the partial derivative of Y with respect to x becomes equal to the 
total derivative with respect to x at that point. 
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H Caley af 


‘ Sy ieee 47% (8) 
where the quantities H, n, i form a right-handed system 
of sectors, as in Fig. 12, and the radius of curvature p 
is to be measured to the position of the center of 
curvature on the vector n. It should be noted that, 


in Equation (8), n is a unit vector normal to the field 


112% 
cr 102% 


rather than a unit vector normal to the copper-air 
intersurface, as in Equations (3) and (4). 

Equation (8) provides a method of checking up 
with tolerable accuracy the shape of lines of force 
which have been sketched in free-hand. 

Numerical Application of Theorem III. In order 
to test its probable accuracy, this method was used to 
check a field plot at a point inside a square conductor 
in the bottom of an infinitely deep slot (see Fig. 138). 
The lines of force had already been plotted from an 
exact formula for this case. Since the current is 
flowing downward perpendicular to the paper, the 
positive directions of H and of the normal are as 
indicated by the arrow heads. 

Assume that the cross-section lines of the figure 
are spaced a centimeter apart. The tube (2214-1214) 
has a width of 1.11 cm. and contains 10 lines of force. 
Therefore, the flux density is 9.0 lines per sq. cm. 
The tube (1214-214) has a width of 1.86 cm., and 
contains 10 lines. Therefore, its flux density is 5.38. 
The flux density at the point P is assumed to be the 
average of these two. 


Therefore, H = 7.19 lines per sq. cm. 
The distance between the center lines of tube 


14. The value of p shown in Fig. 12 is negative because it is 


measured in the negative direction. 
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(2214-121) and tube (1214-214) is 1.5 cm. Since the 
difference in density is — 3.62, the rate of change of 
‘density with respect to distance measured along the 
normal is 
Oo ia 
On 


— 8.62 ey, 
ie WA a on 

The radius of curvature of the 12% line at the point 
P determined with a pair of dividers is 


p = + 38.95 
Substituting these in the left portion of Equation (8), 
H Colao ble ont is Oe) 
eee E05 + 2.41 = 4.23 


The plot was made with an assumed current density © 


in the coil of 1/7 abamperes per sq. cm.". Therefore, 


il 


pee 
T 
and 
Ay =a 
Substituting these values in Equation (8), 
4.23 = 4.00 
This inequality would indicate an error of about 
5.75 per cent. 
Special Case Where the Field Crosses a Copper-Air 
Boundary Perpendicularly. In the case that the field 
crosses a copper-air boundary perpendicularly, as in 


Copper Line of Force 


[ 


Fig. 14, the term 0 H//0 n is identical with the quantity 
0 H/0s, where s refers to distance measured along 
the copper-air boundary, and 0H/07 is, therefore, 

15. This value of current density can be checked as follows: 


The area of the conductor is 36 sq. em. Therefore, the total 
current is 


fests 
T 
mmf. =47I = 144 
The width of the slotis 
l = 12cm. 
Tit 144 
H= ec. 5 = 12 lines per sq. em. 


Therefore, in the region where the lines of force are straight 
parallel lines, the width of the tubes containing 10 lines should be 
10/12 = 0.835 em. 
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continuous across the boundary. The discontinuity 
in H/p across the boundary, therefore, is equal to 4 7 
times the discontinuity in current density ‘across the 
boundary; that is, 


H 
a(——) =4nai 
p 


Or, since H is not discontinuous, 


(ee 


Hence, it follows that near the nucleus, where H is 
small, a discontinuity in current density at a given 


ft 
een 


e Rig. 1S 


point may easily produce a large discontinuity in the 
curvature of the field at that point. 

Special Case Where the Field is Tangent to the Copper- 
Air Intersurface. If the field is tangent to the copper- 
air intersurface, this surface coincides with the x axis 
in Fig.11. It should be noted that 


Hel oY 


Dione 

It is equal, therefore, to the rate of change of the normal 
component along the surface of the copper which is 
continuous across the boundary. 

Therefore, in this case, any discontinuity in Equa- 
tion (8) must be written 

A(0H/dOn) =—47 At 

Thus, in the case of an isolated circular wire carrying 
a longitudinal current, the field inside the wire is 
given by 


A=-—27i7r 
and differentiating: 
oH 0H eee 
On or eet 


If ro is the radius of the wire, the field outside the copper 
is given by - 
pe Sn 

r 


iw 


and differentiating, — 
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> + 27 70?2 
OR Sie Kee ae 
Therefore, at r = ro, 
Ort aaa . 
ae = — 2 772 inside the copper 


= + 277 outside the copper 


as would be expected since the field at the boundary is 
tangent to the copper. 


In the case of an infinitely deep slot partly filled with . 


copper (see Fig. 16), the curvature is zero, and we have 


 A=-—47iz 
and differentiating, 
0H dH nae 
Bn iae ue idee 


while outside the copper the field is constant,” so that 
0 H/dn vanishes. Hence, at this type of {copper- air 
intersurface also, 

0H 


Se 


as would be expected. 


Am A (1) 


III. APPLICATION OF THE METHOD TO POLAR 


COORDINATE SYSTEMS 


One of the authors’ associates, Mr. T. R. Rhea, 
has plotted the flux in and about a round bar" in a 
round slot, as shown in Fig. 17. 


The tangential component of field Ree: He will 
be zero around the iron surface M&M = o except at the 
air-gap. Here the value of Ho will rise abruptly and 
follow some sort of curve to the other side of the air- 
gap. If He, obtained from a free-hand sketch, is 
plotted against 0 around the circumference (at r = 1»), 


16. With alternating current flowing in the bar, the current 
distribution would not be uniform, but the problem of skin effect 
is outside the scope of this present paper and, for purposes of 
illustration, it is here assumed that the current density is uniform. 
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a curve something of the shape shown in Fig. 18a 
would be obtained. 

The sharp peaks on the curve are caused by the 
corners where the slot cuts into the circumference. To 
obtain a boundary condition that would exactly 
represent the boundary conditions of our problem, the 
Fourier’s series for the above curve should be obtained, 
after this curve had been determined from an accurate 
and quantitative field sketch at the air-gap. 

It is assumed, however, that these peaks may be 
neglected and the average value of He across the air- 
gap used. This will greatly simplify the Fourier’s 
series representing the boundary conditions, and will 
not greatly affect the calculations farther down in the 
regions which are to be investigated. 

With this assumption, the boundary condition curve 
for He will be of the form shown in Fig. 18. 

6; is the angular opening of the slot. 

The total m. m.f. across the slot is 4 7 I, where I 
is the total current in abamperes. As the medium 


When one Abampere of 
uniform density flows in 
the copper, there exists 

between any two of the lines a 


tube of force containing flux lines. 
Between line 1.27 and 0.87 there 
are 0.40 lines. Between 1.27 and 
the Kernel, O, there are 1.27 lines 
The equation of any line of 


force in the copper region is 


; ane : nna ; 

Bet ,b) Some 
/ 2 

+(Z) +07] 


20.17 r= Any radius within copper 
@=Any angle measured 
0.07 from the Vertical 

6 =Angular opening of gap 
Y,=Radius to iron 
T= Radius of copper 


Fig. 


17 


in the slot is air, the field intensity, assumed uniform 
across the gap, will be 


Ant 


ears 


The Fourier’s series expressing such a curve will 
be of the form, 


n=. 


=C,+ » C, cosn @ 


n=1 


He (9) 
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The constant Co is the average vaiue of the curve, 
and has the value 


eee teen | 10 
27 To oe) 


The value of the general constant C, may be found 
from the expression: 


ne 
il . 
C= Hecosn 6d 
T a, ¥ 
Ie ar aaa 
=e cosn Od 6 
T 61/2 To @ 
She 6, i" 
eg My ey a (11) 


Tron {4 = 9° 


Fie. 18 


condition, it is now necessary to set up expressions 
for the vector potential that will satisfy all the 
conditions. 

The four conditions are: 

Condition I: Poisson’s equation for the’ vector 
potential R in Region I, expressed in polar coordinates", 
is 


ie Ou 


Ta. Or 


oR LS eit: 
Or a SO 
where 7 is the current density (assumed uniform). 

Condition II: At the boundary between Regions 


=+47i% (12) 


I and II, both He and H, are continuous functions 


because there is no change in permeability. 
Condition III: Laplace’s equation for the vector 
potential in Region II, expressed in polar coordinates, is 


Ly OEE oR Deo he 


r or Or? rr OF 


Se (13) 


+ 17. See foot-note 25. 
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Condition IV: The outer boundary condition at 
ry = Yo has already been given in Equation (9). 

A solution which will satisfy these four conditions 
is provided by the form: | 

R=, + Re 

where RF, is the vector potential of an isolated wire in 
space and R; is a function satisfying Equation (13) and 
so adjusted that Equation (9) is satisfied. That this. 
solution satisfies the conditions imposed in both 
regions may easily be verified. 

Choosing R, = 0, at r =0, the function R, is, 
in Regions I and II, respectively, 


pea ey, (4) 


rt = +27 [log (—) + 5] (15) 


A sufficient form for the function R, in both Regions 
I and IT will be found to be: 


n=O r = 
R, = bo + = eS (b,cosn@+a,sinn@) (16) 


n=1 
In Region I, the total vector potential is 
Ri=Rk,+ Rk! 
where the expression for R; and R,! would be taken from 
Equations (14) and (16). 
In Region II, the total vector potential is 
RUS RRs 
From Equations (15) and (16), 


RM = bo + (—) (b, cos n 8 + a, sin n ) 


n= 1 
+21 foe) +4] 


Maxwell has shown that 


He = + 17 
; OT oD 
H Sesion 18 

‘ T 00 os 


Taking the partial derivative of (R™) with respect 
to (r), we therefore obtain 


0 Ri 
cle or 
i i ah Rs n—1 
= +—[S2(+) (b, cos n 6 + a, sin n 6) ] 
n=1 
ae rs 
: (19) 


This must satisfy the terminal conditions imposed 
by Equation (9), when r =r. Hence, Equation 
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(19) must equal Equation (9) when r = ro. Therefore, bo will be given the proper value to cause R, to be 
1 ora 9 is zero at the kernel. 

His ‘agen Ss (b, cosn 6 +a, 8 It is well known that curves of constant F are lines 

eh + of force and that unit difference of R is one maxwell.'® 


=C,)+ Sinmendn 6 
= 1! 


A comparison of these series, term by term, gives 


The field can be plotted, therefore, from the expressions 
for R! and R™ in Equations (20) and (21). 

The arithmetical evaluation of FR is interesting, and 
a part of this work is therefore included. A number 


apd) of terms of the series are calculated for particular 
pe ts a , eae 
v 2 n 4 | A oe aes | 
of And from Equation (10), we already know that Bi 
2. 
: a C= = 
_ All the constants except by are now known, and the 
_ equations: for vector ea in RegionsI and I] are _ 
n=O n 
fe ae Ge eas 
eel os 
R bo ae Seay iad, = ( 1) [sin “2 | cos” 6 
n=l 
4 : 
‘ere , 
a2) (20) 
cul 2 ‘ : : 
ant ihe ‘ r(CMS) 
oes tan Reee ght Lapa RO TG Lusi Fel 
pogo ara: nm? ro 0 ( rial [sin a come! 
= periaee ak ke : % values of 9andr. Unfortunately, for the larger values 
a 1 of r, the series does not converge rapidly. Plotting 
re seul [loge (957) no =| (21) the sum of the series against the number of terms n 


was found to be a convenient method of determining 
the value to which the series converged. Several of 
these plots are given in Fig. 19. It is most important 
that the convergence value of the series be determined 
accurately, because it is subtracted from the value 
(r/r2)?, which, when r approaches 72, is of the same order 
of magnitude. Thus it is a case where small differences 
between the .relatively large numbers have to be 
determined accurately. 

After having found the value of R for a sufficient 
number of points, r and 6, a set of curves was drawn ~ 
of R against r, with @ as a parameter. Also, a 
curves was drawn of R against 6, with r as r 
A sample of these curves is included, Ba! 


VW areu 
SLY De 
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Appendix A 


BRIEF RULES FOR PLOTTING FLUX IN AIR 


Although various authors have given rules for 
plotting flux in air, it seems well in the interest of 
completeness to briefly sum up the more important 
principles. 

The method used by Messrs. Doherty and Shirley 
can best be described by reference to a particular 
problem; illustrated in Fig. 21, which represents a couple 
of alternator field poles. +. ay 

In attacking a problem of this sort, Mr. Doherty 
and Mr. Shirley made the following assumptions: 

1. That the magnetomotive force is due to an 
infinitely thin coil distributed along the pole’. The 
armature reaction is neglected while plotting the flux 
due to the field m. m. f.; and later, after another sketch 
is made of the field due to the m.m.f. of armature 
reaction, the two are superposed. 

2. The magnetic potential of one pole due to the 
m,. m. f. of its own winding was + F. The magnetic 


qero Eauipotential Surg, 
I ee 


Zerc Equipotential Surface 


inites Pal 


potential of the other pole due to its own m. m. f. was 
—F, 

3. Assuming infinite permeability, the armature 
and field pole faces are equipotential surfaces. 

4, By symmetry, a zero equipotential surface is 
drawn midway between the two poles. - 

5. The armature surface is also assumed to be 
a zero equipotential surface. 

6. At the surface of the left-hand pole, the potential 
is + F. As the air-gap is crossed, this drops to 0 at 
the surface of the armature. In crossing back across 
the gap from the armature surface to the right-hand 
pole, the magnetic potential drops to — F. Therefore, 
the total drop from one pole face to the other is 2 F. 

7. In any place where the flux lines are known 
to be straight and parallel, as is approximately true in 
the air-gap, the potential drop is a linear function of 
distance. Thus, a line half-way across the gap repre- 
sents one-half potential. 

8. The equipotential planes + F'/2 and — F/2 
will curve from the center of the air-gap to the mid- 


19. This approximation is more accurate than neglecting the » 


distribution of the coil entirely, as has been done by some others, 
and apparently does not very much affect the accuracy of flux 
distribution in the air-gap. 
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points of their respective poles. The beginning and 
ends of the one-quarter potential planes can be simi- 
larly located. In sketching the traces of these planes 
through points known to be at the same potential, there 
must be no discontinuity in the gradual change in shape 
of adjacent potential lines—z. e., when near the pole 
they follow its configuration, but those near the zero 
equipotential line must approach its rectangular shape. 

9. After the equipotential lines have been sketched, 
the lines of force are drawn perpendicular to them. 
The whole surface is thus divided into chequers. If 
enough lines are drawn, these chequers become very 
small rectangles. The sketch is not correct until all the 
angles are right angles. 

10. In space through which no current is flowing, 
all these rectangles must be similar—~. e., the spacings of 
lines of force at two different places in the field must be 
proportional to the spacing of equipotential lines at the 
same respective points. . It is recommended as a matter 
of convenience that the flux density be represented by 
such a number of lines as will make these rectangles 
curvilinear squares. 

The above method of plotting magnetic fields is 
a cut-and-try method. The first few sketches will 
obviously be wrong, but there are sufficient conditions 
so that the final picture obtained after several readjust- 
ments will be approximately correct. 

The actual flux density can be calculated at any 
point from the picture as follows: 

a. The total m. m. f. per pole, 


Fetnnl (22) 


where n is the number of turns per pole and J is the 
field current in abamperes. 

b. If there are m equipotential planes drawn 
between the pole and the zero equipotential surface, the 
potential gradient between any two of these surfaces is 


ar 4nrnl 
ds.  .mé 


where 6 is the perpendicular distance measured in 
centimeters between adjacent equipotential surfaces 
at the point in question; 7. e.,m 6 = air-gap. 

ce. Since the permeability of air is unity, the density 
in lines of force per sq. em. at every point is exactly 
equal to the potential gradient. 


Ver SArn rr 
ee poe (24) 


m 6 
d. But, if the figure has been drawn so that the 
small chequers are square, the lines of force will have 
the same spacing, 6, as the equipotential surfaces. 
Therefore, the flux included in the tube between 
consecutive lines of force is 


(23) 


4nnI 


Ag=Bib= me 


(25) 


e. At the risk of criticism for repetition, attention 
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is called to the fact that if 6 is the spacing of lines of 
force, the area of a tube 6 wide and 1 ecm. thick is 6, 
and the density at any point is 
Ad 4nrnl 4 
ois Cole ero 

Equation (26) is identical, of course, with Equation 
(24), and merely represents another viewpoint. 

In order to check the accuracy of the free-hand 
method, 238 different. men determined the effective 
air-gap of a motor by making free-hand sketches of the 
flux. By Carter’s equation, the correct value of the 
effective gap was 0.575. The results of the free-hand 
sketches were as follows: 


(26) 


Results Between Number 
O85 70-0 3605240 man «cece e satns 8 
ON605=O086404' >. 4 Pee 6 
ORG40-086 75 a0 AR BAe eee 4 
Rejected for gross inaccuracy..... 5 
FDO tales Perse Seber cn oin as 23 


The above table indicates that the more accurate 
sketches gave a minimum reluctance. This agrees 


with Arnold’s” statement: “The most nearly correct 
distribution. of the flux will be shown by the sketch 
which makes the permeance of the flux tubes a 
maximum.” tes 

It is probably obvious that the flux will arrange 
itself in such a manner as to follow the path of least 
resistance; but it is interesting to note that a compari- 
son of the reluctances determined from several inde- 
pendent flux plots with the mathematically correct 
permeance confirms this theory so well. 
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METHOD OF PLOTTING TWO-DIMENSIONAL MAGNETIC 
FIELDS IN SPACE OCCUPIED BY CURRENT-CARRYING 
CONDUCTORS 

Consider a section of an infinitely long cylindrical 
conductor, shown in Fig. 22. The work done in 
making a complete circuit about such a conductor 
with a unit pole is 

We-=47I 


20. See bibliography, 12. 


(28) 
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' The difference of potential between two points is 
usually defined as the work done against the field in 
transporting a unit pole from one point to the other 
by any path whatever. 

Let the potential at A be zero. 
at D is 


Then the potential 


Po=271 (29) 

But the potential continues to increase as the circle is 
completed. On returning to A after a complete cir- 
cuit, the potential is no longer zero, but 


Py, =471 (30) 


Every time the unit pole is taken around the con- 
ductor, the potential increases by this amount. 


It might be asked, ““How does the law of conserva- 
tion of energy apply?”’ The answer is that in taking 
the unit pole around the conductor, a voltage has been 
induced. The product of this induced voltage multi- 
plied by the current in the conductor represents electri- 
cal power which, integrated for the elapsed time, gives 
electrical energy. Thus the mechanical work done in 
carrying the unit pole about the conductor is converted 
into electrical energy. 


Again referring to Fig. 22, it should be noticed that 
no work would be done in going from A to D by the 
path A BOC D, because this path at all points is 
perpendicular to the lines of force. Such lines, there- 
fore, can be called lines of no work. 


The following are the most important rules to be 
followed in plotting flux in regions containing current- 
carrying conductors: 


1. The equipotential lines in the air space, when 
projected as lines of no work into the copper, must 
divide the copper into equal areas. It is thus seen that 
each particular part of the ampere conductors may be 
regarded as responsible for a particular part of the field. 


2. The work done in carrying a unit pole along 
any line of force from one point to another is pro- 
portional to the current flowing in the area enclosed 
by the line of force and the lines of no work passing 
through the two points. 


3. The spacing of lines of force must be inversely 
proportional to the copper enclosed and proportional 
to the length of the part of the tube enclosing the 
copper.?! 


21. As stated in the Introduction, Mr. L. F. Richardson has 
given a rule for the plotting of fields in current-carrying copper 
to the effect that in a region occupied by current “the difference 
of successive chequer ratios in a direction perpendicular to the 
lines of force, divided by the mean chequer area is equal to a 
constant times the current density in the region.” A proof of 
this relation is briefly outlined below. 

Let n and ¢t represent distance measured along lines of no work 
and along. lines of force, respectively. Let small quantities of 
the order x be represented by the symbol o (x). Then, referring. 
to the adjoining figure (Fig. 234), if n and ¢ are small enough 
increments so that the field intensity and current density change 
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In Fig. 238: 
Al=47G 
It (&) is the number of lines in a tube, the width is 
te 
oe eer, 


The spacing between lines of force must be pro- 
portional, therefore, to the ratio 1/C, where / is the 
length of the tube under consideration between the 
lines of no work and C is the total current included by 
this length of tube and the boundary lines of no work. 

4. The line of half potential outside the copper, 
when extended as a line of no work into the copper, 
does not necessarily intersect every line of force at a 
point which would divide into two equal halves the 
work done in carrying a unit pole around the line. A 
similar statement can be made, of course, for the other 
potential lines. 


only slightly for points included in their variation, the relations 
exist: 


n 
pee Gi 
S 
Fie. 23 Fia. 23-A 
Ea =t0m(0) 
nm, t= 0 (4) 
H,t: —Aot =47imt +0 (3) (30a) 
Hote — Hitt =4T7inete +0 (8) (30b) 
where 
H, = field intensity along t,, 
i = current density at any point near 71, M2, t1, to. 


If ni and mn» are chosen so that the flux between ?¢, and ¢; is 
the same as the flux between ¢; and to, then 
(Hi + Ho) m = (H2 + Ai) m2 + 0 (8) = 26 +0 (8) 
where 
@ = the flux between ¢; and to, and between ¢, and 43. 
=i (AY) 
Also, Ne — 11 = 0 (2) 
Note =mti +0 (8) =nt+o0() 
Adding (30a) and (30b), there results: 
(H. + Hi) te — Hi (te — ti) — (Hi + Ho) ti + Ho (i — to) 
=87int+o (8) 
But Ho (t: — to) — Ai (te — ti) = (Ho — A) (ti — to) 
— Hy, (te + to — 2t;) = 0 (3) 
Therefore, 30c becomes 
(H, + H,) te = (A, + Ho) ty — STint + 0 (3) 
Substituting (4) in the above, there results 


te ty 
ype 
Ne Ny 


(30c) 


=4rint-+o (3) 


Thus, omitting second order terms, we obtain a relation in- 
volving quantities of the first order on either side: 


to ty 


am 
nt ri) 
which is the rule stated by Richardson. 


t 
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BRIEF RULES FOR CONSTRUCTION OF FIELD FLUX 
PLOTS INSIDE THE COPPER 
(BY L. P. SHILDNECK) 

The following directions have proved very helpful in 
making flux plots of the fields of salient-pole machines. 

Consider the case of a copper and iron distribution 
as given by a field pole (Fig. 24), with lines of no work 
oa, 0b, oc, od, oe, etc., drawn so as to divide the 
current into equal areas. Then the work done in 
transporting a unit pole from a to b is equal to the 
work done in transporting a unit pole around the 
path aboa. 

Work (a 6) = work (a b 0 a) 
work (b c) = work (6c 0 6) 
= work (c d) = work (cd 0c), ete. 
for work =( a0) work (b 0) = work (c 0) = 0. 

That is, the work done in going from one equipotential 
line such as a to another such as b, is equal to the m. m. f. 
between these two lines, or 4 7 times the current en- 
closed by the lines a 6b, bo, and oa. Consequently, 
work a b equals work a’ b’; but work c d is greater than 
work c’ d’, for more current is enclosed by cd. It is 
well to remember that the m.m.f. between any two 
points in the copper, such as c’ and d’, is proportional to 
the amount of current enclosed by the line of flux c’ d’ 
and the lines of no work c’ o and d’o. Therefore, if a 
tube of flux is desired along a’ b’ c’ d', so that it may 
enclose the same flux at all points of the tube, the 


reluctance must vary in direct proportion to the 
m.m.f. And since the m.m.f. varies in direct 
proportion to the amount of current enclosed, the 
ratio 1/a2 for the curvilinear rectangles must vary in 
direct proportion to the amount of current enclosed. 
This relation makes it possible to extend the plot into 
the copper. 


22. The reluctance is proportional to the length / of the 
path and inversely proportional to the area a of the path. Since 
unit thickness is chosen for the plot, the width of a tube represents 
its area. 


T= 


. 


oe) The reasons ye following the sion’ in the Siler 
: given will be obvious. — 
1. Draw bisectors of the angles at the points a, ), c, 
d, e, f, as shown in Fig. 25. Theseare the directions of the 
lines of flux at these points. Continue them wherever 
it is possible to do so with any degree of accuracy, as at 
a, b, c, d, entering the opposite side at right angles. 
_ 2. Divide the current into eight equal regions, as 


7-42") = = 


town in Fig. 25. The reason for the peculiar division 
ae is that later the lines of no work will roughly coincide 
with the construction lines, thereby providing an easy 
e Garr of sketching the lines of no work so that they 
will divide the current into equal parts. If it is found 
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some point P down in the corner closest to the iron, 
for the kernel. If no iron were present, it would lie in 
the center of the copper; if iron were touching the 
copper along one surface, the kernel would be at the 
copper-iron boundary; if iron were touching the copper 
along two surfaces, the kernel would be on both copper- 
iron boundaries, at the corner. Obviously, the kernel, 
in all practical cases, would lie somewhere between the 


_ center of the copper and the lower corner near the iron. 


Line No. 4 must divide the current into two equal 
regions. The advantage. of the straight construction 
line between Regions 4 and 5, dividing the current into 
The other construction 
lines are also located so as to be most useful in enabling 
an accurate division of the current to be made by 
judging only small differences in area with the eye. 

4, Starting from some line of flux cc’ (Fig. 27), 
draw lines of flux, making curvilinear squares along 
the line ac’ f in the region where there is no current. 


Then S| the lines of force into the current region 
orthogonal to the lines of no work. 
5. The correctness of the plot may now be tes as 
follows: 
a. Lines Bf flux must cross lines of no work at) oe 
right angles. Ch line 


Dare - 
a _Lines oe nust a phe 
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changing the position of the kernel or else shifting the 
position of the lines of no work, and making the corre- 
sponding necessary changes in the lines of flux. 

It is well to use tracing paper, for then each previous 
trial may be used for a guide. , 

Fig. 28 is the final plot. Any required accuracy may 
be obtained by continuing the process indefinitely. 
By this method, however, a large portion of the cut- 
and-try is eliminated because as many of the required 
conditions as possible are fulfilled in the first part of the 
construction, and after three or four trials a surprisingly 
accurate sketch can be obtained. 


Appendix C 
VECTOR POTENTIAL IN COPLANAR MAGNETIC FIELDS 
Neither the problems nor the general methods in this 
appendix are new but it is believed that the application 
of the little used conception of vector potential to a 
group of familiar problems will be of interest. 


In problems where the flux distribution can be 
represented by a two-dimensional sketch,” the vector 


eersbarisessspeneeeestss 
suabeeteie etiittettececate 
arith i" HH etrettrercececectceecres CEE tt 
Babes e pa 
ete tee ttEeease 
aetete! 


potentials are all perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper and consequently can be added and subtracted 
exactly like scalar quantities. This makes the con- 
struction of field plots by lines of equi-vector potential 
very much easier than by the more usual method which 
employs the two components of the vector field 
intensity. 

Let X and Y be the x and y components of the field. 
Then, integration around any small area in the xy 
plane will show that™ 


rs 1) 
Ox 


ox 
oy 


= Aas (27) 
where 7 is positive when directed upward out of the 
plane of the paper. 

23. Such fields are said to be coplanar in the plane of the 


paper. 
24. See bibliography, 11. 
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Let R be a function® such that 


XE of 28 
Ve pa 29 
rad ox ( ) 
Then 
oR oR 4 otha: 26 
Ox? oy eee (30) 


The function R is known as the vector potential of 


the field. In a coplanar magnetic field a line of force 
is characterized by the equation R = @ = a constant, 
because 
oR oR 
dk = ee dat ag eee (31) 
and solving for the slope of the line R = a constant: 
dy ef OR/Ox by 2s 
dz. <Onfognm eC A324) 


which shows that this line has the same direction as 
the magnetic field. 

Also, Ad = ¢1 = $2 is equal to the flux included 
between the lines of force R = ¢; and R = ¢», for 

2 2 
Ab= Sadia SV Ge Kay (33) 
may be seen to give the flux included between the 
points 1 and 2 whatever the path of integration 
employed. 

- In any problem in which the only sources of m. m. f., 
are currents within the regions under consideration, the 
boundary conditions imposed consist in variations of 
permeability from the region under consideration to the 
adjoining regions and in general from the adjoining 
regions to other regions. 

This type of boundary condition may be recognized 
to consist of a sum of terms containing constants and 
partial derivatives operating on R. 

It is then clear that if two solutions R, and R; satisfy 
these boundary conditions and the point Equation (30) 
for current densities 7; and 7, separately, their sum 
must also satisfy these boundary conditions and the 
point Equation (30) for a current density 7; + 72. 

It is possible, therefore, to superpose solutions for 
vector potential due to two distributions of current 


density and the result may be extended to any number 


25. In the above, it has been found convenient, in order to 
make the sign of R positive, to define it by the relations: 


OR OR 
I ee. ee 
instead of 
OR OR 
YL os 


as in Rogowski’s work. 
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of superpositions; and thus from a knowledge of the 
vector potential of an element we may by integration 
determine the vector potential of a complicated 
distribution of current density. 

I. The Vector Potential of an Isolated Straight Wire 
of Circular Section. Let the radius of the wire be a 
and let the total current through the wire be J. 

Then inside the wire the field intensity”* is 


2Ir 
I ce: crue (34) 
and outside the wire: 
20 
isis ees (35) 


If we choose R = 0 at r = 0, then inside the wire: 


f=? 


Ih 2 
R= { Har =—— (36) 
r=0 
and es the wire: 
=21 [1og. (— ) 4 =| (37) 


ree 


mr The Vector Potential of Two Isolated Straight 
| Wires of Circular Section. Let r, and rz be the radii 
vector from wires 1 and 2, respectively, and let a; and 


as be the respective radii of the conductors. Then 
inside conductor 1: bast 

Inside conductor Doeet 

ee OR Miers fri \ le Tet : 
R= 2r; [lowe (--) + oO: a + nore, (39) 


ae conductors: 


£2) de ie (2) +4] 


oy (40) 


ecial case bards the currents are in 
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6? | 
¥ = ‘sinh? (R/2 1) 


b. In the special case where the currents are in the 
same direction, J; = I, = J, and a, = a2 = a, 


Ris 21 [lose( a )aa] 


The equation of the line of force i in this case is of the 


[x + b coth (R/2I) ? + (43) 


(44) 


fourth degree. 


III. The Vector Potential of a Straight Wire Near the 


‘Y 


if, 


” 
~ 
a 


Jo mwen aces ae eae 


“ 


‘ 


Fig. 


Corner of two Infinitely Permeable Planes. The wire 
and images for this case are shown in Fig. 29; Os 
side the wire 


R ; 12 PO is 0 te) 
Te: aii ee a? Be a? 
( =" @ +5)? —c)? a + by+(y +c)?” 
airs (x Ss aa c) eon (x + 6) = ) ee 


(45) 
Equsnons’ of thet type of (45) may be solved by 
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where r is the distance from the point at which RF is 
determined to the element under consideration, 7 is the 
current density, and da the area of the element. The 
value of R for the whole wire is, then, 

Te Jf 7 (loge r?) da + a constant (47) 
the integral being taken over the whole surface of the 
wire. If the current density over the cross-section is 
constant, we have 


eid se J. (loge r?) da + a constant?’ (48) 
Ss ; 


Fie. 31 


a. For the special case of an isolated wire of rec- 
tangular section we have, referring to Fig. 31, 
Fe q=y+b p=x+a 


a ae 4 ee 


t q=y—b p=x-a 


rs loge (p? + @)dpdq (49) 


Integrating and adding the constant terms, 


b 
—4ab loge (a+b*)—6ab—4a? tan ——4 tan 


R 
In order to make a 0 at the origin, Equation (49) 


can be reduced to the symmetrical form: 


et Oy ee | 


= +0) y +0) log | = 


a 


aves b)2 
= (= 8) y +b) log. [SP t | 


2 = (p)2 
— (x + a) (y— 6) jog. [AF | 


— a)? Lave 
+ (x— a) (y — 6) loge [See] 


27. This result may be expressed in the form * = log D? 
-++ a constant, where D equals the geometric mean distance of the 


point at which R is,to be computed from the area of the section 
of the conductor. 
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b —b 
Y eat ] 


+ (a + a)? [tan~ 


xr+a x+a 
b —b 
— (ea) [tant ST ee saya 
x+a x— a 
+ +6» [tan 25> — tant 


x+a x—a 
~ y— [tana Le = an ey 


— 4a? tan" — 4b? tan” (50)%8 

The field in and around a rectangular conductor of 
dimensions two units by four units, carrying a current 
of 80 amperes, 7. e.,:a@ = 2, b =1, 7 =1, has been 
plotted from Equation (50) by one of our associates, 
Mr. R. 8. Arthur, and is shown in Figs. 32 and 33. 
Figs. 34 and 35, showing R as a function of x and y, 
were used in plotting Figs. 32 and 33. 

b. Special Case. Infinitely thin ribbon. 


For sufficiently small values of b, that is, if the 
rectangle degenerates into a ribbon, putting 2672 = 2’ 
= current per unit length of the ribbon and adding 


= 0 atz = y = 0, Equation (50) 


can be written 


Cs sd ila ahh 
= (a+ 2) lige OS a 

28. Thevariable terms in (50) and (51) may be checked against 
those given by Maxwell, ‘‘Electricity and Magnetism,” para- 
graph 692, for the mean geometric distance of a point from 
a rectangle and a straight line, respectively. 
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(a— at 
a? 


+ (a— 2) loge 


+2y [tan~ g : e + tan-} oe =| (51) 


Equation (51) corresponds precisely to the case of a 
vanishingly thin isolated conductor, or to a narrow 


strip of conductor on an infinite iron surface. 
In the case of a ribbon conductor two units long, 


INN 
I\\\\ 
a 


iit 
He 


carrying a current of 20 amperes, the expression for 
vector potential is 


R=(1+2) loge [1+)?+y’]+ (1-2) loge [1—2)?+97] 


=) + tan- ( : e *)] (52) 


The field for this case as plotted by one of the authors 
is shown in Fig. 36. The curves of R as a function 
of x and y which were used in plotting Fig. 36 are 
shown in Figs. 37 and 388. 


1 
+2y [tan~ ( a 


Appendix D 


THE RELATION OF THE SCALAR POTENTIAL FUNCTION 
TO THE VECTOR POTENTIAL FUNCTION IN COPLANAR 
MAGNETIC FIELDS 

For points outside of- regions in which current 
density exists, it is legitimate to construct a potential 
function V having the property: 


fo) 
3 re, V (53) 


where H,, is the field intensity in a direction nm and 
where n is distance measured in any direction from 
the point at which H,, exists. 
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Then, in particular, 


OV d OV d 
Ox aut OY Y 


Hdaz+H dy 


dV = 


2 
Van Vy =f Bete ay (54) 
where x and y form any convenient set of coordinate 
axes. The path of integration must be arranged so 
that it does not traverse regions in which current 
density exists. At the same time, it is necessary to 
construct arbitrary boundary surfaces, one beginning 
at some point of each current-carrying region and 
dividing the field into arbitrary sections such that 
within any section it is impossible to enclose current 
by any path of integration outside the zone of current 
density. Equipotential lines may be carried through 
these regions by joining lines which differ by an amount 
4 m7 times the current enclosed by any circuit which 
does not cut through any boundaries, and starting at 


LA] 
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oS 
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pee ie) ENN 
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one side of the boundary and ending at the other side 

at the same point. 

If the vector potential of the field is known, we may 
use Equation (54) in the form: 

FOR 2k 
an 4 Dy 
Solutions of scalar potential due to particular 

distributions of current density will be superposable in 


Vi-Vi= dx (55) 
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the same way and subject to the same limitations as 
apply to solutions of vector potential. 


In the following, the scalar potential functions which 
obtain in the various examples of magnetic fields given 
in other parts of the paper will be worked out briefly. 

I. Field Pole, or Slot. Referring to Fig. 8, it will 
be convenient to divide Region II into a and 6 parts, 
the a part being between the current-carrying zones 
and the b part between the current-carrying zones and 
the iron, and_to choose the line x = a from 0 = 7 — 6, 


ee 
WA 


is 
| 
ey 
1a avn 
0 0.4 1.2 1.6 2.4, 
x 
Fig. 38 
to 90 = 7, and from 7 = 0,— 7 to 6 =— 7 as the . 


arbitrary boundary surface previously referred to. 
Then, choosing V = 0 at x = y = 0, and remember- 


; 0 
ingy = ay Ae 

0,% 

~~ Oe Ieok 

va fe ab tt Ege! 
6 
Ta Oe 
rl tamete (56) 
Thus, for Region I: 
oR _ 
—— = Lkn[a, e**¢-” —a,' €*] cos n 0 
Ox 1 
Vi= x (a, 6" — a,’ e*"*] gin n 0 (57) 
: 1 
For Region IT: 
oR oo 
5 tae ao (e— a) + Din by oe ae 
x 1 
— b,’ €***-9 | cos n 0 
oO 
Vit = Ara (ex—a)y+ U[b, 6" ™ 
1 
— p,) era —9)) gin nO (58) 
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In order to obtain the scalar potential for Region 
IIb, it is convenient to subtract from the known 
potential at the iron surface, the potential difference 
from the point in question referred to that surface. 


Thus: 
-Seare? 
-@-0(5-s)] 


7" 
+ 2 [b, e*"?—™ — by! eF*"@—9 J sin n 6 
1 


Vin = 4a Ao (b —— a) > 


=4raw[@-a) 5 


= Vira + 27 aol (0— 2) (59) 
For Region III: 
ok 
On = AT dz (6 — a) + 3 [cn e—hn(c —*) 
205. eo —) J eos n 0 
which gives: 
Vin = 47 a) (b-—a)yt ~ [en e—kn(c -) 
— Cn , e—en(% —0) ]sin n 0 (60) 


The solution for an 1 infinitely deep slot may be 
obtained by insertingc = o. 

II. Circular Slot. -In polar coordinates, Equations 
(54) and (55) become 


z . 
V.—Vi= /H,dr+Herd@ (61) 
1 
2 
Out OR 
rape es (62) 
Taking V 6 = 0, there results: 
* OR 
Vitza Jr >, 4 7] (63) 
For Region II 
oR = n r AN 
Or = > To ( To Je [>, cos m 6] a ras 
7 
which gives: 
7 de f - 
Vir = (— ) d,sinno +216 (64) 


if 

III. Scalar Potential of a Wire of Any Section. 

Evidently, for an isolated circular wire, 
V=2F0 

The solution for several circular wires is obtained 
by superposition. The solution for a wire of any 
section is 

Ver L210 oe (65) 

the integral to be extended over the whole section in 
which 7 exists. 
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It may be found more convenient, however, to 
obtain V indirectly through (47) and (55). 


Appendix E 


CALCULATION OF INDUCTANCE FROM A KNOWLEDGE OF 
VECTOR POTENTIAL 


In general, in order that it shall be permissible to 
employ the conception of inductance to a conductor of 
large section, it is necessary that the conductor consist 
of a bundle of smaller conductors, all of these conductors 
supposedly connected in series, or in such a way that the 
same current flows in each”. If there is a sufficient 
number of small conductors, it is permissible as an 
approximation to calculate the inductance of the sys- 
tem as the average inductance of a continuous distri- 
bution of small current filaments, the density of the 
filaments being in proportion to the density of small 
conductors. It will further be assumed that the current 
distribution may be regarded as continuous within the 
section of the large conductor.” 

Let ¢@» be the total flux outside some particular line 
of force R = Ry and between that line and the line 
with respect to which induced voltage is to be com- 
puted, where F is the.vector potential function of the 
field. 


Then 
dot hy—R 
will be the flux outside any line R. 
Let 


nm = the density of small conductors. 
The average flux linkages per conductor are 


+R,—R)nda Rnda 
ree = (ho + Ro) — i Nae 


where 
Nox {.0.0¢6 
Ss 


= the total number of small conductors in the 
section. 
If I is the total current through the section, the 
component of average inductance due to flux up to 
the point that ¢» is computed, is 


odo + Ro Rnda 
Ba(25 He NI 
But 
Saban 
ems be: 
f= fida 
Ss 


29. From the restricted point of view that stored magnetic 
energy equals 44 X inductance X current squared, itis permissi- 
ble to apply the conception of inductance to conductors which 
are not subdivided. 

30. If desired, this approximation may be corrected. A 
correction of this type is given by Maxwell, ‘‘Electricity and 
Magnetism,” par. 693. 
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or 
Po = Ro ) Rida , 
ed (eager) hae (66) 
Equation (66) may be put in the form, 
L=47 (Po— P) (67) 
where P, and P are permeance factors; 
go + Ro 
wes 4nJI fod) 
Pf RIDGE 
P =——— (69) 


4a [Sf ida 
Sy 


In (68) and (69), the quantity P) is the permeance 
factor that would obtain if the flux @» + Ry linked 
all of the conductors, while the factor P takes into 
account the effect of partial linkages. 

It is interesting that in the foregoing equation, 
the vector potential R need not be computed so that 
the minimum value of R= 0. Thus it is not neces- 
sary to calculate the value of R at the kernel. If the 
kernel is known to exist on some line such that one 
coordinate x or y, or r or 0, for example, is fixed, the 
calculation of the value of R at’the kernel is compara- 
tively easy. If, as in the field pole problem, however, 
the value of neither coordinate is known, then on 
account of the unsatisfactory convergence which 
usually obtains at the kernel, the calculation of the 
position and value,of R at the kernel is a task of con- 
siderable difficulty. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
this calculation is not required. 

Inductance of Two Parallel Cylindrical Conductors. 
As a simple example of formula (66), consider the 
case of two straight conductors of circular section 
carrying currents J and — J, respectively. From 
Formula (38), the vector potential at a point inside 


one wire is 
Tr [ To ) 
R = I—> ~ 21[log(—*) + 1/2] 
where 
a = theradius of the section. 
Let 
11 =7T 


| = distance between centers of the conductors. 

The component of inductance due to half the flux 
will be calculated. Thus @o will be chosen equal to 0 
for r1 = 72. But also, from (41), R= R,=0 at 
T, = 72. Thus, (66) gives 


Rida 
Neo oer 


which may be put in the form: 
a 2x 


5 J flue : 


L= 
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f 2— 21 i] 
+ log (2) | ra oar (70) 
2 ¢ r? P 
ae (He es + log rar 
7a Shits Rs 71 
ee OS Sa a (71) 


which is the usual expression for one-half the inductance 
of a circuit formed by two parallel Wires. 

Application to Field Pole Problem. The use of 
formula (69) is illustrated below by applying it to the 


field pole problem. In this case, and considering all the 
copper as comprising a single coil side, there is 
aw —62 
at Sk aay 
P 7A __2=8 (72) 


4 mr [a (b— a) IP 
This integral evaluates to the expression: 


b—a 


Be ce 


ENG of, 
where 


Fiat On ; _ -—kn(b —a) 
rs = 16 7? ae (b-— a)? n (bn + bn’) {Ie 
il 


+2K,kn (6+ a)] 
Thus, for the field pole shown in Fig. 8, 
P= 0.0045 


For the case of an infinite slot, c = ~, (73) becomes 
explicitly: 


(73) 


2 


os Se) GL 


2 _ ,—2kna —kn(b +a) ] Ca nba) 
overt +e Jagdr—ne ) ] (74) 
kn (b— a) 
Thus, for the “infinite” slot shown in Fig. 34, 
P' = 00037 


In the case of an infinitely deep slot, it may be 
verified that the factor P’ provides a correction which 
gives the increase of inductance due to concentration 
of current above the inductance which would be cal- 
culated on the assumption that the lines of force were 
everywhere perpendicular to the slot sides. 

Circular Conductors in a Circular Slot. The expres- 
sion for P’ in the case of a circular conductor is very 
simple because for b) chosen = 0, the integral over the 
area of the copper of the term which involves the effect 
of the slot is zero and there remains only the term 
which would exist were the conductor isolated in space. 

Thus, with bo = 0: 

a Rida 
Ang (fida)? 

S$ 


1 2r re r? 
= tered J ae tends 


(75) 


P= 
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pliphis 
Barca (76) 
Conductorsin Air. The calculation of the inductance 


of conductors in air permits the development of special 


formulas involving the conception of geometric mean ~ 


distance. Thus, for a system of positive currents with 
return currents within a finite distance, the vector 
potential calculated from (47) will be zero at any point 
which is an infinite distance from the system in ques- 
tion, if the constant term is taken equal to zero. Thus, 
if the voltage due to flux between the system of positive 
currents and infinity is to be calculated, and if the 
system of currents fulfills the requirements permitting 
the calculation of inductance, then: 


L,-- fet 


S1 


(77) 


where S; refers to the area of the sections of conductors 
carrying positive currents and 


i 


(Sj +S2) 


ilogr?da 


bes 
u 


tlogr?dalida (78) 


Si S$; +S2 


The voltage due to flux from infinity to the return is 


tlogr?dajtda (79) 
Sg. Si +S2 


The total inductance of the circuit is 


Sey 
L=1L,4+ L, = = fi ilogr?daida 
if Sit+S2 S1+5S2 
(80) 
which may be put in the symmetrical form*!: 
JS tlogrdaida 
a S1+S2  S1 +52 
siete [f idal[ Sf ida] (81) 
S1 Seo 


For uniform current density, remembering that 
the current density is negative over the section of the 
return conductors, (81) becomes: 


ae Se iS - £ \logrda} da 


Sree AG 


(82) 


31. It is understood that, subject to the conditions imposed, 
JS sida=-— fida 
Si S2 
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AG Sf logrda da-2 f Sf logrda da 


So Si Se S2 
+S S logrdada] 
= — 2 S2 S2 
A, Az 
=a Lees. 83 
> GOBER (83) 
where ° 
Ri, = geometrical mean distance of section 1 from 
itself. 
R22. = geometrical mean distance of section D from 
itself. 
Ri. = geometrical mean distance of section 1 from 
section 2.*2 
A, = area of section 1. 
A», = area of section 2. 
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Graphical Determined of Magnetic Fields 


Comparison of Calculations and Tests 


BY E. E. JOHNSON: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper, which deals with the experimental 
determination of magnetic fields, is presented as a verification of 
some of the results described by Messrs. A. R. Stevenson, Jr., and 
R. H. Park in a companion paper, ‘‘Graphical Determination of 
Magnetic Fields—T heoretical Considerations,’ and to introduce new 


and 


C. H. GREEN? 


Non-Member 


and convenient methods of determining the flux distributions in air 


spaces and in regions occupied by current carrying media. The 
particular case dealt with is the determination of the leakage flux 
about the field poles of an alternator at no load, both in the copper and 
in the surrounding air spaces. 


TEST METHODS AND RESULTS 


INCE this investigation involves a large number of 
determinations of direction and intensity of mag- 
netic flux in fields of intensity varying from, say, 

50 to 40,000 lines per sq. in., it was essential to have a 
simple, reasonably accurate, and reliable device for the 
explorations. In deciding upon the methods to be 


Fie. I—Fiux Mzasurine APPARATUS 


This instrument consists of a small coil rotating at high speed which is 
inserted in the magnetic field to be measured. Connections are made 


from the coil to a commutator whose brushes are connected to an indicating , 


meter. The revolving parts are enclosed in a non-magnetic casing. The 
entire instrument is about 6 in. long. The winding consists of two coils 
2™ in. long, of 175 turns each. The rotating parts are driven through a 
flexible shaft by a 3600-rev. per min. synchronous"motor. See Appendix 
A for further details 


employed in measuring magnetic fields, due considera- 
tion was given to those which have been used by various 
investigators. Finally two devices were chosen for 
use. One, due to Professor Dellenbaugh,‘ and_devel- 
oped by C. H. Green, measures the intensity by means 
of a revolving search coil equipped with a collecting 
device or commutator, and operating at a high and 


1. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

2. Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Cambridge, Mass.; formerly 
of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

3. Bibliography, 1, 2,3, 4,5. 

4. Bibliography, 6. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I, E. E., New 
York, N. Y., February 7-11, 1927. 


constant speed. The direction of the field is determined 
by that position of the brush axis which gives either 
maximum or zero reading of the instrument. This 
device is shown in Fig. 1 and described in Appendix A. 
The other device used in this investigation measures the 
intensity of the magnetic field by the angular deflection 
of a small current carrying coil, the direction being 
determined by noting the position of the coil axis for 
zero deflection of the coil.6 This device is shown in 
Fig. 2 

In order to get an experimental check of the plot of 


Fig. 2—Compass FLUXMETER 


This device consists of a current-carrying coil which is inserted in the 
magnetic field to be plotted. The movement of the coil is opposed by a 
spring and flux direction is determined by the position of the coil axis for 
zero deflection. The coil and its shaft are enclosed in a non-magnetic case, 
The dimensions are as follows: 

Length of hollow shaft, 6 in.; diameter of hollow shaft (outside), 1 in.; 
diameter of hollow shaft (inside), 3/16 in., length of armature coil (inside the 
shaft), 14 in.; diameter of armature coil, 5/32 in.; number of Surns in 
armature coil, 20 


field flux daeincien mathematically by Messrs. Steven- 
son and Park, aspecial polestructure having the required 
dimensions was constructed of laminated iron. This is 
shown in Fig. 3. 


5. A similar device employing a bar magnet in place of the 
coil was first used. It indicated the direction exactly as does a 
compass, the field strength being determined by offsetting the 
needle from its position of rest in the field and counting the 
oscillations resulting. The instrument had the objection that 
the bar magnet became saturated at high field intensities, thus 
changing its strength. 
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The following description of the experimental 
methods employed and the results obtained is divided 
into two parts: first, the Flux Distribution in Air Spaces; 
and second, the Flux Distribution in Current Carrying 
Regions. 


I. FLuUx DISTRIBUTION IN AIR SPACES 
The flux fields in the air spaces between the poles and 
between the poles and armature were explored by both 
‘types of measuring instruments and checked by the 


Fig. 3—EXPERIMENTAL SET-up or ALTERNATOR FIELD Pours 


iron filing method. Fig. 4 isa reproduction of an actual 
photograph of the iron filing plot. The plot obtained 
by use of the instruments is shown and discussed in 
Parti 

The leakage flux at the end of the field poles of a 
generator is shown in Fig. 5A and B. The lines in 
Fig. 5B indicate the direction taken by iron filings and 
the arrows show the directions as indicated by the mea- 


Fig. 4—Fiux FIr.tp IN THE INTERPOLAR SPACE OF THE 
Srt-up SHOWN IN Fia. 3, AS DETERMINED BY THE [RON FILING 
MeErTHOD 


suring instruments. Lines of constant magnetic inten- 
sity® of the end leakage flux are shown in Fig. 6. 


II. FLux DISTRIBUTION IN CURRENT CARRYING 
; REGIONS 


Although a knowledge of the flux distribution within 
the current carrying regions of a field pole was made 
available by the mathematical method described in 
in the paper by Messrs. Stevenson and Park, no experi- 
mental determination had been made, as far as is known, 
until the present one. 

6. These lines are lines along which the magnetic intensity is 


constant. They were useful in studying the effects of the rotat- 
‘ing stray fields on the end structure of machines. 
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It was thought that the practical difficulty of explor- 
ing the field within the copper might be overcome by 
the substitution of a liquid conductor such as mercury, 
in the place of the copper, thus, of course, reducing the 
winding to oneturn. The idea worked out successfully, 
the method of doing it in the case of the field poles being 
perhaps best explained by reference to Fig. 7. ™: -* 4 

As indicated in Fig. 7, the field winding consists of one 
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Fia. 5—Maaenetic Leakace Fitux at Onn END oF A Pouz OF A 
6-Poxz, 435-Ky-a., 1200 Rev. per Min., 4000-Vott ALTERNATOR 


A. As shown by iron filing method 
B. As determined by use of the instrument, shown in Fig. 1 


turn per pole. That part of the winding about pole 
S, which is labeled A, is a non-magnetic tank containing 
mercury. At the top of this tank is a copper plate 
perforated with 14-in. holes, the plate being in electrical 
contact with the mercury. The holes in the copper 
plate are for the purpose of giving access to the inside of 
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the conductor. The armature structure has been 
purposely omitted from this figure in order to afford a 
view of the set-up. With the current flowing through 
the one turn field coils, the conditions as existing in an 
alternator at no load are practically duplicated, except 
that due to thé high losses in the mercury it is impossible 


Fig. 6—Lines or Constant INTENSITY OF THE MAGNETIC 
FieLtp SHowN IN Fic. 5 


to obtain conveniently the flux densities which exist in 
an alternator.’ 

The insertion of the measuring device displaces some 
of the mercury and hence some of the current. This 
involves an error the magnitude of which varies over 
the field but which, for the present investigation, is 
negligible except in places where the flux to be measured 
is of low intensity. In any event, the error is readily 
calculated and the necessary corrections made. A 
discussion of this point is given in Appendix A. 

The exploring coil element of the measuring instru- 


Fia. 7—ExXPrERIMENTAL SET-UP FOR DETERMINING THE FLUX 
DIsTRIBUTION WITHIN THE FirLD WINDING OF AN ALTERNATOR 


ment must necessarily carry a current, the effect of 
which is to distort the field. This field distortion is 
practically negligible in most magnetic fields about 
electrical machinery. This point is discussed in 
Appendix B. 


7. The actual current employed in the single turn was 1000 
amperes, thus producing an m.m.f. of 1000 ampere-turns per 
pole, which is considerably less than that which exists in an actual 
alternator. 
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The plot obtained by the free hand method is shown 
in Fig. 84, the plot obtained by the mathematical 
method outlined in the paper by Stevenson and Park is 
shown in Fig. 8B, and the experimental plot is shown in 
Fig. 8c. It may be of considerable interest to know 
that the free hand plot was done first, the mathematical 
plot second, and the experimental plot third, each 
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Fig. 8—Fuux DistrisuTion IN THE AiR-GAapP AND INTERPOLAR 
Spaczs orf THE Set-Up SHowNnN IN Figs. 3 AND 7 


A. As determined by the free hand graphical method 
B. As determined by mathematical method 
C. Asdetermined experimentally 


independently of the other, the theory preceding the 
experiment. 
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Appendix A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE FLUX-MEASURING DEVICE SHOWN 
IN F1a. 1 


Complete investigation of both the useful and leakage 
flux distributions in the air spaces about an alternator 
requires the measurement of direction and densities in 
fields varying from, say, 50 to 40,000 lines per sq. in. 
The idea of using for this purpose a revolving search 
coil equipped with collecting device for commutator, is 
due to Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh (Bibliography, 6). 

The instrument developed by C. H. Green is designed 
to be simple and reasonably accurate, as well as portable 
and sturdy, for shop use. Fig. 1 shows the device, 
which is about 6 in. long overall, and therefore easily 
manipulated with one hand. The miniature armature 
runs within a protective stationary sleeve and is 
operated through a pair of small beveled gears driven in 
turn by detachable flexible drive shafts, from a l%th- 
h. p., 3600-r. p. m. synchronous motor. A dial gradu- 
ated in degrees may be slipped over the knurled sleeve 
at the head end. 

To obtain a maximum reading on an output meter, 
the brush position on the miniature commutator is 
varied by turning this friction sleeve between the 
fingers so that the direction of the flux being cut may be 
read off the dial. 

The complete device is made of non-magnetic metal, 
with the exception of Bakelite where required for insula- 
tion. Brass is used for the casing, while aluminum 
monel, a stainless non-magnetic alloy of extremely high 
resistance, is used for the miniature armature spindle 
and commutator segments. 

The spindle is four inches long, supported by a bearing 
at its outer end, and is 0.094 inch diameter. The 
winding consists of two coils each 214 inches long, 
confined to the outer end of the spindle. Each coil 
is wound of 175 turns 0.002 inch enameled copper 
wire separated from each other and retained to the 
spindle with silk floss. 

The completed armature is impregnated in lacquer to 
resist oil that might issue from bearings. Connections 
are made to the four-segment commutator, 34 inch 
diameter. The radio clearance of the armature 
within the 14 inch outside diameter sleeve is 0.015 
inch. 

The miniature armature is calibrated in a magnetic 
field of predetermined intensity, so that a factor between 
milli voltage output and flux density may be applied 
to subsequent meter readings when the instrument is 
used in the shop. 

Appendix B 
INVESTIGATION OF THE ERROR INVOLVED DUE TO THE 
DISPLACEMENT OF CURRENT CARRYING MERCURY BY 
THE MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 

It seems that in order to explore the magnetic field 
inside of a liquid conductor, such as mercury, it is 
necessary to. displace some of the mercury. If the 
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measuring instruments were infinitesimally small, there 
would be no appreciable displacement of the mercury 
and hence no error due to that source would be involved 
in the field plot so obtained. The instruments used in 
this investigation, however, have a diameter of 4 
inch and an error of some magnitude is to be expected. 

The effect of the displacement of current carrying 
mercury is to remove a portion of the current. The 


Fic. 9—F.Lux DIstrisuTION WHICH WouLpD EXIST IF THE 
Space OccuPigED BY THE Mrasurina INSTRUMENT SHOWN WAS 
FILLED WITH A CURRENT FLOWING IN A DIRECTION PERPENDI- 
CULAR TO THE PLANE OF THE PAPER, AND NOT NEAR ANY OTHER 
E.ectric or MAGNETIC CrrRcvuItTs 


CONDUCTOR 


\ 
Instrument — 


Fig. 1O—F Lux Distrisution WuHicH Exists IN AN INFINITELY 
Derr Iron Stor Havine a Liquip ConpucToRr IN 1Ts Bottom 


A. Without the measuring instrument 
B. Due to a reverse current in the space occupied by the measuring 
instrument after insertion 


removal of this current is equivalent to superposing 
upon the preexisting current in that portion a current of 
opposite direction and of the same density in that 
portion. The magnetic field which results from the 
effect of the normal current distribution and of the 
superposed current is the same as that produced by 
the removal of the portion of current carrying mercury 
in the actual case.° 

8. The instrument is properly insulated with varnish to pre- 


vent a flow of current through it. 
9. Neglecting saturation, of course. 
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The problem, then, is to determine what effect the 
current in a cylindrical conductor has on an exploring 
coil placed in the magnetic field within that conductor 
for various configurations of the surrounding magnetic 
circuit. 

If the lines of force in the conductor due to its own 
current are concentric with that conductor, there is no 
effect on the exploring coil, as may be seen by reference 
to Fig. 9. If, however, the lines of force are not con- 
centric with the conductor, as when the conductor is 
brought very near an iron surface, there will be an 
an effect upon the exploring coil. 

As an extreme example of the above, consider the 
case, shown in Fig. 10, of an infinitely deep slot extend- 
ing infinitely in the direction perpendicular to the 
paper, the bottom of which is filled with a liquid 
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Fig. 11—Imace or THE CURRENTS IN THE MzasuriING INSTRU- 
MENTS WHEN NEAR A PLANE IRON SuRFACE 


conductor, as indicated. A measuring instrument of 
the sort used in this investigation is inserted in the 
conductor and in contact with the iron. 

The field around the exploring coil is the equivalent of 
the superposition of the two fields shown in Fig. 10, 
the first (Fig. 10A) being due to normal current distri- 
bution before the instrument was inserted, the second 
(Fig. 10B) being due to a reverse current in the space 
occupied by the measuring instrument after insertion. 

The error in the magnitude and direction of the mag- 
netic field in the space occupied by the measuring 
instrument is less than one per cent for the case shown 
in Fig. 10. The error will be the greatest where the 
field to be measured is the weakest, which, in the case 
shown in Fig. 10, is at the bottom of the slot. The 
error there is about 30 per cent, but this error does not 
render the method useless because it can always be 
calculated so that the field plot obtained experimentally 
may be corrected. 


Appendix C 


ERROR DUE TO THE MAGNETIC REACTION OF THE 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS UPON THE MAGNETIC FIELD 
TO BE MEASURED 


The error due to this cause may be determined 
readily by making a plot of the magnetic field, which is 
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caused by the current in the instruments and finding 
the magnitude and direction of the flux at the place 
occupied by the measuring instrument. If the instru- 
ment is near a particular plane iron surface, the mag- 
netic field due to current in the instrument may be 
determined by the method of images; that is, the iron 
surface may be considered to be removed and another 
set of currents similar to those in the instrument placed 
at an equal distance from the iron surface and in the 
same direction, as shown in Fig. 11. 


The error due to the cause encountered in this investi- 
gation is less than one per cent, except very near the 
kernel where the flux density of the field to be measured 
is zero. 
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Graphical Determination of Magnetic Fields 


Practical Applications to Salient-Pole Synchronous Machine Design 
BY ROBERT W. WIESEMAN: 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—There are three methods of obtaining the flux dis- 
tribution in a magnetic field. 

First: By test. Templets or models can be made of the field 
to be explored and the flux distribution can be obtained by test as 
described in a companion paper ‘‘Graphical Determination of 
Magnetic Fields—Comparison of Calculations and Tests’’ by 
Messrs. E. E. Johnson and C. H. Green. 

Second: By mathematical analysis. This method is accurate 
and consistent results can be obtained. If the problem is very 
complicated, however, the mathematical solution is very laborious 
and sometimes impossible. 


Third: By the graphical method. This method is quite accurate 


INTRODUCTION 


HE distribution of magnetic flux is a very important 
factor in the design of electrical apparatus. In 
order to predetermine the characteristics of an 
electrical device, it is necessary in many cases to plot 
the flux distribution around the several parts. This 
is especially so with salient-pole synchronous machines. 

Carter, Rogowski, Lehmann, and others have plotted 
magnetic fields graphically by drawing the potential 
and flux lines at right angles and by arranging the tubes 
of flux so that they form approximate squares with the 
potential lines. . This is naturally a cut-and-try method, 
but usually the symmetry of the figure and the known 
conditions enable one to arrive at a correct or balanced 
plot with only a few trials. 

As a rule, it is not difficult to determine if the plot is 
correct because, with a little practise, the eye can be 
trained to detect any irregularity in the squares formed 
by the flux and potential lines. The results obtained 
by some of the graphical flux plots were found to be in 
very close agreement with similar results obtained 
mathematically. Furthermore, the flux distribution 
data given in this paper have been used very success- 
fully in the design calculations of synchronous machin- 
ery by a large manufacturing company for nearly ten 
years. 


J. MAGNETIC FLUX DISTRIBUTION IN A SLOT 


The first practical application of magnetic flux 
plotting to dynamo design was done by F. W. Carter 
in 19012. Carter determined the value of the air-gap 
coefficient by introducing a fringing coefficient which 
assumes that all of the fringing flux is confined to a 
limited area instead of to the entire region over the slot. 


1. A-c. Engineering Dept., General Electric Company. 

2. Itis claimed that A. Potier in 1889 derived the permeance 
between a slotted and a plain surface in his study of the electrom- 
eter. It can be found in Vol..2, page 563, of Potier’s trans- 
lation of Maxwell’s treatise. 
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and it can be used for design calculations. Itis comparatively easy 
and it is the quickest method of the three. The graphical method of 
plotting magnetic fields used in this paper is described in a compan- 
ton paper, “Graphical Determination of Magnetic Fields— 
Theoretical Considerations’ by Messrs. A. R. Stevenson, Jr. and 
R. H. Park. 

This paper shows how the graphical flux plots can be used very 
successfully in design calculations. In fact, the performance 
characteristic of a salient-pole synchronous machine can not be 
predetermined accurately without the use of flux distribution 
coefficients. 

eo ck * 


ek 


Carter found this fringing coefficient mainly by the use 
of the theory of functions of a complex variable to 
obtain a solution of La Place’s equation. In this 
solution, Carter assumed that the depth of the slot 
and the width of the tooth were infinite’. 


Flux 
Pulsatior 


Fig. 1—FuLux DIstrRisuTION IN A SLOT 


Slot width 
Slot pitch 


Slot width a 
Air gap ek 
_Area ABD EF 


(OW eT Ree 


Gap Co-efficient = 


BC 
Flux pulsation Feia = 0.493 
Calculation of Air-Gap Coefficients from Graphic 


Flux Plots. Fig. 1 shows the flux distribution in the | 


3. A mathematical solution for the finite depth of tooth by 
Hadamard can be found in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 
1909, Vol. 16, Second Series, page 403. 
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air-gap over one slot pitch. The line ACD shows 
how the flux density varies in the air-gap at the surface 
of.a pole. It is evident that the area A B DC repre- 
sents the amount of flux which is lost due to the slot. 
In other words, the effective air-gap is increased by the 
introduction of a slot and thus the air-gap coefficient 
(Fig. 1) is equal to the area A B D EF divided by the 
area A CDE F. 


Area ACEG- 


Air Gap Coefficient 


4,5 6 
Slot Width 
Air-Gap 


Fig. 2—Arr-Gap CoEFFICIENT OBTAINED BY PLOTTING 
GRAPHICALLY THE FLux DistRIBUTION AROUND A TootH WITH 
Finite WiptH AND Drprts as UsEepD IN Present Day MacuiInes 


} Forty graphical plots were made similar to Fig. 1 
with various ratios of slot width to air-gap, slot width 
to tooth width, and with a ratio of slot depth to slot 
width equal to four. The air-gap coefficients obtained 
by these plots are shown in Fig. 2. These curves check 
Carter’s work very closely and thus there is practically 
no difference between the finite and the infinite tooth 
widthfand]slot depth for open slots which are used 
in’ present-day synchronous machines. 
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Fic. 3—Maanirupt or Fiux PuLsaTioN OBTAINED BY 
Prorrinc{GRAPHICALLY THE FLUX DisTRIBUTION IN A SLOT 
Wirs a Finite Wipts AND Dept As Usep IN Present Day 
MAcHINES 


Flux Pulsation Due to Armature Slots. The vari- 
ation in the flux density or the flux pulsation 


( BC ; 
AF 

where the tooth width equaled the slot width and the 
results are shown in Fig. 3. This curve also checks 


Fig. 1) was obtained from the flux plots 
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Carter’s work for the case of the infinite tooth width 
and slot depth. The flux pulsation caused by the 
armature slots produces a loss in the pole face. This 
loss is part of the open circuit core loss, and it can be 
calculated when the magnitude of the flux pulsation 
is known. 


Fig. 4—Fiux Disrrisution at No Loap 1n THE AIR-GaAP 
OF A SALIENT Pote SyNcHRONOUS MacHINE FOR THE MAxIMUM 
AND Minimum PEeRMEANCE Posttions. 10 Per Crent FLux 
PULSATION 


If the number of teeth spanned by a pole varies when 
the pole moves through a tooth pitch, the pole flux 
will pulsate if the -pole has no low impedance damper 
winding, etc. Fig. 4 shows a 10 per cent flux pulsation 
from the maximum to the minimum permeance posi- 
tions in a machine which has a small number of wide 
stator slots and a small air-gap. This flux pulsation, 


EFF. Voltage *Zero 


Fie. 5—Maaenetic Fuiux Distrrisurion 
Inpuctor ALTERNATOR PoLE WIDTH FOR Maximum EFFEctTive 
Vo.tTaae at No-Loap 


In. Arr-GapP OF 


if excessive, will increase the open circuit core loss and 


it may produce a magnetic noise. If the teeth are not: 
spiralled, therefore, it is always desirable to have the 
number of teeth over the pole a constant, especially 
if a small number of teeth per pole is used. 
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| Inductor Alternator Pole Width Which Gives the Mazxi- 
mum, fective Voltage. There seems to be an increasing 
demand for high frequency generators for supplying 
power to induction furnaces, and high-speed tools, for 
testing, and for experimental work. Usually if the 
frequency is above 2500 cycles per second, the induc- 
tor type alternator is used. a 
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Pole Pitch 
Fig. 6—Inpuctor ALTERNATOR PoLtE WipTH FoR MaxIMuM 
ErrectivE VoLttTaGE at No Loap 


The voltage induced in an armature coil ofan induc- 
tor alternator depends upon the flux pulsation, .as shown 
in Fig. 5. If the pole width is 100 per cent of the pole 
pitch, and if the air-gap is uniform, the flux wave will 
be a rectangle, and, obviously, the flux pulsation and the 
induced voltage will be zero. As the pole width is 
decreased, Fig. 5, the flux pulsation increases. The 
effective value of the induced voltage, however, in- 
creases until it reaches a maximum, and as the pole 
width is further decreased, the effective voltage de- 
-creases.. Thus it is very desirable to shape the pole of 
an inductor alternator so that the voltage induced in 
the armature coil isa maximum. The insert in Fig. 5 
shows how the effective voltage varies with the pole 
width when the air-gap is five per cent of the pole pitch. 
In this case the maximum effective voltage at no load 
occurs when the pole width is 38 per cent of the pole 
pitch. A number of these flux plots were made for 
various ratios of air-gap to pole pitch and the cor- 
responding maximum effective voltages were obtained 
and plotted in Fig. 6. It can be seen that a pole width 
equal to half of the pole pitch should be used only when 
the air-gap is infinitely small. 
air-gap, the pole width should be 0.35 of the pole pitch 
to give the maximum effective voltage at no load. 
Under load the maximum effective voltage should 
’ occur when the pole pitch is a little less than given by 
the curve in Fig. 6, 


II. MAGNETIC FLUX DISTRIBUTION IN THE AIR-GAP 
OF A SALIENT-POLE SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE AT 
NO LoAD WHEN EXCITED ONLY BY THE FIELD COILS 


_ Fig. 7 shows the flux distribution around the pole at 
no load when a salient-pole synchronous machine is 
excited by its field coil. The full line flux wave was 
calculated from the flux plot at the surface of the arma- 
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ture and the dotted flux wave was obtained by test 
with an exploring conductor placed on the surface of 
the armature. The flux wave fundamental is 1.11 
times the maximum value of the flux wave and the flux 
wave third harmonic is 0.085 times the maximum value 
of the fundamental: ' 

Fundamental: and Third Harmonic in the Air-Gap 
Flux. Wave at No Load. Seventy-five hypothetical 
flux plots at no load were made of poles used in present- 
day machines whose pole faces were arcs of circles. 
The pole shapés used are included in the limits of the 
following three variables: 


Minimum Gap 


Pole Pitch from 0.01 to 0.05 


Pole Are 


pala Poke from 0.50 to 0.75 


Maximum Gap 


Minimum Gap from 1 to 3 


The flux waves were analyzed for their fundamentals 
and third harmonics, the values of which are shown in 
Figs. 8 and 9. In Fig. 8, the fundamental A, of the 
flux wave is expressed as a decimal fraction of the maxi- 


Flux Wave 
From Test 


Calculated 
Flux Wave 


Fig. 7—Maanetic Fiux Distrisution AROUND A POLE 
at No Loap WHEN A SALIENT-PoLE SyncHRONOUS MACHINE 
1s ExciTED BY ITs FinLD WINDING 


mum value of the flux wave which is taken as unity. 
In Fig. 9, the third harmonic A; of the flux wave is 
expressed as a decimal fraction of the fundamental 
which is taken as unity. The polarity of the third 
harmonic is also given and it is considered minus 
when it is as shown in the insert of Fig. 9. The pole 
shape, which will have a flux wave with a zero third 
harmonic, can also be obtained from Fig. 9. For 
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example, if the ratio of the minimum gap to the pole 
pitch is 0.02, and if the ratio of the maximum to the 
minimum gap is 1.5, then the ratio of the pole arc to 
the pole pitch should be 0.67 to obtain a flux wave at 
no load which has no third harmonic. 

Calculation of the Open Delta Voltage and the Delta 
Circulating Current of a Synchronous Machine at No 
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Fig. 8—FuNDAMENTAL OF THE No-LoadD FLux WAVE IN 
THE Atr-Gap oF A SALIENT-PoLE SyNcHRONOUS MACHINE 


Maximum value of actual flux wave equals unity 
Fundamental A; = A XB 
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Fic. 9—Tuirp Harmonic or THE No-Loap Ftux WAVE IN 
THE Arr-Gap or SALIENT-PoLE SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE 


Maximum value of fundamental equals unity 
Third harmonic As = A X B —0.6 


Load. A very interesting application of the flux wave 
third harmonic curves, Fig. 9, is the calculation of the 
voltage which appears at no load at the open corner of a 
delta-connected armature winding whose coils do not 
have a two-thirds pitch. It is well known that only 
the third harmonic or multiples of the third harmonic 
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voltage can appear at the open delta. Since the multi- 

ples of the third harmonic flux wave are usually small, 

and since both the armature coil pitch and distribution 

further decrease the voltage produced by these flux 

multiple third harmonics, the multiple third harmonic 

voltages can be neglected. Thus, the calculation of the 

third harmonic voltage at the open corner of a delta- 

connected armature winding is very simple, if the 

amplitude of the flux third harmonic is known. 

Let 

EK = Normal phase voltage of the armature winding 
at no load 

A; = Amplitude of the flux wave third harmonic 
expressed as a decimal fraction of its funda- 
mental Fig. 9 

k, = Armature coil pitch coefficient for the funda- 


mental 
k, = Armature coil distribution coefficient for the 
fundamental 
kz» = Armature coil pitch coefficient for the third 
harmonic 
ksa = Armature coil distribution coefficient for the 
third harmonic 
EH}; = Open delta voltage (third harmonic) 
then 
ts ksp ksa 
BE; = 8EA; tls 


This method of calculating the third harmonic delta 
voltage assumes that there is no saturation in the mag- 
netic circuit and it ignores the effect of the stator 
and the rotor slots. These factors, however, are quite 
small in most machines. The three-phase machine - 
whose pole shape is shown in Fig. 7 had 18 slots per 
pole, armature coil pitch 0.777, ratio of minimum gap 
to pole pitch 0.037, ratio of pole arc to pole pitch 
0.674, ratio of maximum to minimum air-gap 1.22, 
and phase voltage of 3810 volts. 

Thus 

ky. = 0.989 ka = 0.055 
ks» = 0.49 ksa = 0.646 
From 
Fig. 9, A; = 1.44 x 0.475 — 0.6 = 0.084 
therefore 


0.49 x 0.646 


“ Po nabiinic Reds Bete TE A F611) 
BE; = 3 X 0.084 x 3810 0.955 >< 0.939 
E; by test = 300 Volts 
The delta circulating current at no load is 
Tn a OLEATE 
Third harmonic synchronous impedance 

Calculation of Air-Gap Ampere-Turns, Using the 

Flux Distribution Coefficients Ky» and K,. In order to 


predetermine the no-load air-gap ampere-turns accu- 
rately for a pole whose pole arc radius is less than the 
radius of the armature face, two flux distribution co- 
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efficients must be obtained. It is well known that if 
the flux wave has a flat top, more flux (lines per pole) 
is required to give a certain effective voltage at the 
terminals of the armature winding than for a peaked 
flux wave. In order to obtain the flux per pole ac- 
curately, therefore, it is necessary to modify the flux 
equation which assumes a sinusoidal flux distribution 
and to introduce the flux distribution coefficient! 
Ke which is the ratio of the area of the actual no load 
flux wave to the area of its fundamental. 

Messrs. Doherty and Shirley introduced this flux 
coefficient Ks in 1918‘, and they obtained the values of 
Kg from flux distribution plots (see Fig. 36 of Messrs. 
Doherty and Shirley’s paper) which assumed that the 
flux density varied inversely as the distance (ina 
straight line) from the pole face to the armature core. 
This, of course, is an approximate solution of the 
problem. Fig. 10 gives the values of Ks which were 
obtained from the 75 hypothetical flux plots similar 
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Fic. 10—Fiux Distrisution CoErrricimnt K¢ 


to Fig. 7 where the flux distribution was obtained by 
actually plotting the tubes of flux. These values of Ky 
practically check the values of Ks given in Messrs. 
Doherty and Shirley’s paper. 

The introduction of K¢ thus gives the actual flux per 
pole for any flux wave. The next step is to find the 
average air-gap density over the pole face in order to 
find the necessary ampere turns to force this flux across 
the air-gap: It is very convenient to know the flux 
which passes directly out from the pole and into the 
armature, as shown by the shaded area, in the insert of 
Fig. 11. This flux is equal to K, times the flux per 
pole where K, is the ratio of the area G BC D F to 
the area ABCDE in Fig. 11. The average air-gap 
density over the pole (Region G F, Fig. 11) is K, times 
the flux per pole divided by the area of pole face. The 
air-gap ampere turns can now be obtained accurately 
since the air-gap coefficient, Fig. 2, and the reluctance 
of the air-gap are known. 


4. Reactance of Synchronous Machines and Its: Application, 
Doherty and Shirley, A. I. E. E., Trans. Vol. XX XVII, p. 1209. 
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The two flux distribution coefficients Ky and K,, 
calculated from the predetermined flux wave, made 
it possible to predetermine very closely the performance 
characteristics of a two-speed salient-pole synchronous 
motor’, This two-speed motor had irregular shaped 
poles arranged in pairs whose flux waves deviated ap- 
preciably from a sine wave at either speed. 
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Fig. 12—Maanutic Frux DistrispuTion IN THE AIR-GaP 
Wuen a Sauient Pore SyncHronous Macuine is ExcitEep 
OnLy By A Sinz Wave Armature M. M. F. Wuost Axis 
Co1ncipEs WITH THE PoLE CENTER 


Calculation of the Leakage Flux of a Salient-Pole 
Synchronous Machine. The flux distribution curve ‘of 
the leakage flux between poles is shown in Fig. 7. 

5. A Two-Speed, Salient-Pole Synchronous Motor, R. W. 


Wieseman, A. I. E. E., Trans. Vol. XLIV, p. 436, 1924, Figs. 15, 
16, 17, 18. 
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This curve is plotted on the interpolar center line and it 
neglects the small amount of leakage flux in the lower 
corner of the pole. The ratio of the area under the 
leakage flux distribution curve to the area under the 
main flux distribution curve in Fig. 7 plus 1 gives the 
leakage coefficient which is 1.16 for this pole. This 
coefficient should be increased slightly to allow for the 
small end leakage flux. 


III. MAGNETIC FLUX DISTRIBUTION IN THE AIR-GAP 

WHEN A_ SALIENT-POLE SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE 

Is ExciTeED ONLY BY A SINE WAVE ARMATURE 

MAGNETOMOTIVE FORCE WHOSE AXIS COINCIDES 
WITH THE POLE CENTER 


Fig. 12 shows the flux distribution in the air-gap 
when a salient-pole synchronous machine is excited 
only by a sine wave armature magnetomotive force 
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Fig. 13—FUNDAMENTAL OF THE ArrR-Gap FLtux WavE WHEN 
A Satient PoLe SynNcHRONOUS MaAcHINE Is ExcITED BY ONLY 


A Sine Wave Armature M. M. F. Wuosr Axis CoINcIDES 
WITH THE PoLE CENTER 


Maximum value of actual flux wave equals unity 
Fundamental Ag) = A XB 


whose axis coincides with the pole center. The abrupt 
break in the spacing of the flux lines is simply a change 
in scale for convenience in plotting and for allowing 
more flux lines to be drawn in the interpolar space. 
The armature flux wave in Fig. 12 is peaked while the 
field flux wave, Fig. 7, for the same machine is decidedly 
flat topped. The peaked flux wave in Fig. 12 is the 
flux wave which balanced polyphase armature currents 
tend to produce at zero power factor. The flux wave 
fundamental, Fig. 12, is 0.94 times the maximum 
value of the flux wave and the flux wave third harmonic 
is 0.092 times the maximum value of the fundamental. 

Calculation of the Fundamental and the Third Har- 
monic in the Flux Wave Which Polyphase Armature 
Currents Tend to Produce at Sustained Short Circuit. 
Seventy-five hypothetical flux plots were made similar 
to Fig. 12 for the same range of pole shapes as previously 
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described. These armature flux waves were analyzed 
for their fundamentals and third harmonics, the values 
of which are shown in Figs. 13 and 14. In Fig. 18, 
the fundamental A 4; is expressed as a decimal fraction 
of the maximum value of the flux wave which is taken 
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Fig. 15—Voutracs Inpucrep In ExpLorinac CoNnDUCTOR 
PLAcED IN THE AIR-Gap or Satient-Pote Macuine at Sus- 
TAINED POLYPHASE SHORT CIRCUIT. 


as unity. In Fig. 14, the third harmonic Ag; is ex- 
pressed ‘as a decimal fraction of the fundamental which 
is taken as unity. ; 

Predetermination of the Flux Wave in the Air-Gap of 
a Salient-Pole Synchronous Machine at Sustained 
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Polyphase Short Circuit. When a polyphase salient- 
pole generator is short-circuited, the armature m. m. f. 
is in opposition to the field m.m.f. If the armature 
resistance is neglected, the sustained air-gap short- 
circuit flux, which travels in synchronism with the pole, 
can be obtained readily by subtracting the armature 
flux wave in Fig. 12 from the field flux wave, Fig.7. This 
short-circuit wave is shown in Fig. 15. Fig. 16 shows 


Fic. 16—VoutTace InpDucED IN EXPLORING CONDUCTOR 
Piacep In THE ArR-Gap oF A SatientT-PoLE MaAcHINE AT 
SUSTAINING PoLYPHASE SHORT CIRCUIT 


the actual short-circuit flux wave obtained with an 
exploring conductor placed on the armature surface 
and this wave is also plotted in Fig. 15. The flux 
wave, Fig. 16, must include such flux waves which are 
not in synchronism with the pole and, therefore, this 
wave must be slightly different from the calculated 
flux wave in Fig. 15. 

Calculation of the Stray Core ee in the Armature 
Teeth of a Salient-Pole Synchronous Machine at Sus- 
tained Polyphase Short Circuit. The short-circuit 
flux wave can be predetermined approximately by 
combining the fundamentals and third harmonics of 
the field flux waves, Figs. 7, 8, and 9, with the armature 
flux waves, Figs. 12, 18, and 14. Fig. 15 shows the 
short-circuit flux wave obtained by this method. 
The stray core loss in the armature teeth of a salient- 
pole machine at sustained polyphase short circuit 
can now be predetermined. The problem can be simpli- 
fied by neglecting the fundamental which is usually 
small and using only te resultant third harmonic 
flux. 

The full-load flux wave of a synchronous condenser 
at zero power factor either over or under excited can 
also be predetermined by this method. 


IV. MAGNETIC FLUX DISTRIBUTION IN THE AIR-GAP 
WHEN A _ SALIENT-POLE SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE 
IS EXCITED ONLY BY A SINE-WAVE ARMATURE 
MAGNETOMOTIVE FORCE WHOSE AXIS IS IN QUADRA- 
TURE WITH THE POLE CENTER 


Fig. 17 shows the flux distribution in the air-gap 
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when a salient-pole machine is excited only by a 
sine wave armature m. m. f. whose axis is in quadrature 
with the pole center. The effect of saturation and of 
the stator and rotor slots is neglected. The armature 
flux wave is made up principally of a fundamental 
and a large third harmonic. The flux wave funda- 
mental is 0.54 times the maximum value of the armature 
m. m. f., and the flux wave third harmonic is 0.48 times 
the maximum value of the fundamental. 


Seventy-five hypothetical flux plots similar to Fig. 17 
were made of the air-gap flux which the armature 
currents tend to produce when the armature m. m. f. 
is in quadrature with the pole center. These flux 
waves were analyzed for their fundamentals and third 
harmonics, the values of which are shown in Figs. 18 
and 19. In Fig. 18, the armature flux fundamental 


Fie. 17—Maenetic Fiux DIstrRinuTION IN THE AIR-GaAP 
WuHeN a SALIENT-PoLE SyncHRONOUS MacuHINe Is ExcitTED 
BY ONLY A SINE-WAVE ARMATURE M. M. F. Wuoset Axis Is IN 
QUADRATURE WITH THE PoLE CENTER 


Aji is expressed as a decimal fraction of the armature 
sine wave m.m.f., which is. taken as unity. This 
method of evaluating the armature flux fundamental 
is done for convenience in design calculations. In 
Fig. 19, the armature flux third harmonic A,; is ex- 
pressed as a decimal fraction of the armature flux 
fundamental which is taken as unity. 


Calculation of Displacement Angle of a Salient-Pole 
Synchronous Machine. It is well known that ana-c. 
generator rotor leads its voltage, and a synchronous 
motor rotor lags behind the line voltage. The power or 
displacement angle of lead or lag is caused by the 
armature flux distorting the field flux. The fundamen- 
tal A,: which can be obtained from Fig. 18 is thus a 
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measure of this distortional effect®. The harmonics of 
the armature flux have no distortional effect on the 
field flux fundamental, and since the harmonics of the 
field flux are usually small, the displacement angle can 
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Fie. 19—Txirp Harmonic or tHE Arr-Garp Firux WAVE 
WHEN A SALientT-PoLte SyNcHRONOUS MaAcHINE IS ExcITED 
BY ONLY A Sine Wave Armature M. M. F. Wuose Axis I8 IN 
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Maximum value of armature flux fundamental equals unity 
Third harmonic Ag = A XB 


be obtained by combining properly the armature flux 

fundamental A,; with the field flux fundamental A,. 
Furthermore, by combining the fundamentals and 

third harmonics A,, A3, Aa, Aas, Agi, and Ags, which 


6. Synchronous Machines, Part I, An Extension of Blondel’s 
Two-Reaction Theory, by Messrs. Doherty and Nickle, A. I.E. E. 
October JourRNAL, 1926, p. 974. 
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can be readily obtained from Figs. 8, 9, 18, 14, 18, and 
19, the air-gap flux wave of a salient-pole synchronous 
machine can be approximated for any load condition. 

Additional practical applications of plotting magnetic 
flux distribution curves will be given in a future 
paper. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of 
Mr. L. P. Shildneck in plotting some of the flux dis- 
tribution curves. 


Discussion 
PAPERS ON GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF 
MAGNETIC FIELDS 


(STEVENSON AND PARK, JOHNSON AND GREEN, WIESEMAN) 
New York, N. Y., Fesruary 8, 1927 
C. H. Linder: Any simple experimental method of magnetie 
field plotting is very useful in Gonnection with a mathematical 
investigation of flux distribution. The accompanying Figs. 1 to 9 
demonstrate the efficacy of the iron-filing method for determining 
the general form of a magnetic field. 


Fia. 1 


This is a four-pole induction motor with the rotor removed and the 
stator windings excited with three-phase currents for a particular instant 
of balanced operation. The iron filings are aligned to indicate the 4 poles 
of the stator winding. The tuft of the filings around the circumference 
of the stator is due to the presence of the stator teeth. 


Fie. 2 


The calculation of slot reactance is usually made on the assumption that a 
horizontal element of current in the slot produces no flux between the 
element and the bottom of the slot. The only flux produced by the hori- 
zontal element of current must cross the slot above the element, assuming 
no saturation. In these three cases the current is confined to a horizontal 
copper strip. Intense magnetic field exists above the element, whereas 
below no field is indicated by the filings. 
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Hig. 3 


The'strip of current carrying copper along the side of the slot in the right 
hand figure represents, after a manner, the current in the field winding of a 
salient pole machine. The flux indicated by the iron filings is equivalent - 


to the field pole leakage flux. Evidently, the flux density increases from ; Fig. 6 

zero at the bottom of the slot to a maximum at the top of the current ele- 

ment. The center and left hand exposures have no practical application, } A . * P 

but merely indicate flux distributions with the current element in two Rr ssi aioe pes sO ee eae except ancy fobs eer ped ia the 
Positions. ’ 3 


Fig. 4 


By superposing the magnetic fields produced by a current carrying 


conductor located at a number of positions in the slot, the resultant mag- Hig. 7 
netic field due to a current carrying armature coil can be obtained. Super- eas A 

This is similar to No. 6 except that the coils on the perpendicular arms are 
ee eee oa Ie ee ea neratren GOus HORSXIEG. magnetized in the same ene that is, with De ceerragdce forces 


adding. The resultant flux around the circuit is the sum of that which 
would be¥produced by considering each coil alone, neglecting saturation. 
The flux density in the gap is very great, indicated by the tufting of the flux 
at the gaps. 


A number of theoretical magnetic circuits have been studied, the magnetic Fig. 8 
field being plotted mathematically, graphically and experimentally. Such 
a circuit of rectangular form isshown here. The coils on the perpendicular The air-gaps are situated under the excited coils. Before this "field 
legs are magnetized to send flux upward. Full potential, therefore, exists was photographed extreme difficulty was experienced in an attempt to 
between the top and bottom horizontal arms. This accounts for the large construct the field graphically. The difficulty was one of magnetomotive 
amount of leakage flux iri the perpendicular gap between the coils. force distribution. 
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C. M. Laffoon: The graphical method of mapping electric 
and magnetic fields has been used by designing engineers for a 
large number of years to determine the physical dimensions and 
performance characteristics of electrical machines. In most 
instances, no particular effort was made to insure that the flux. 
distribution satisfied all of the theoretical conditions, yet very 
accurate and reliable results were obtained. This was particu- 
larly true in calculating the magnitude and shape of the e. m. f. 
waves of rotating electrical machinery. 


Fie. 9 


The stator and a portion of two field poles of a synchronous machine with 
a fifth harmonic cosine of magnetomotive force impressed along the stator 
periphery. The flux distribution shown is the result. This particular 
circuit was employed in certain studies made in conjunction with the prep- 
aration of the paper ‘‘Synchronous Machines—Part I’’ by Messrs. Doherty 
and Nickle. 


It has only been during the last two or three years that special 
consideration has been given to the problem of determining the 
distribution of the magnetic field in the space occupied by and 
adjacent to the electric conductors, with greater accuracy and 
refinement, by means of both mathematical and graphical 
methods of analysis. There can hardly be any question but that 
the mathematical method of analysis is the most rigorous and 
scientific, yet in most cases the graphical method is simpler 
and more convenient to use, and gives equally reliable results. 
It is for this reason that our own efforts have been confined to the 
use of the graphical method. 

In Mr. Wieseman’s paper, the graphical determination of 
magnetic fields has been applied to salient pole synchronous 
machines for the case in which the magnetization is produced by 
either the stator or rotor windings alone. The flux distribution 
for these cases are also given in the paper on Additional Losses 
in Synchronous Machines, by Mr. Calvert and myself. It is 
interesting to note that the results are essentially the same in the 
two papers. We have also applied the graphical method of 
determining magnetic fields to turbine-generators in connection 
with studies on additional losses and leakage reactances. In 
this connection, the distribution of the magnetic field in the 
following parts of the magnetic circuit of a turbine generator 
have been determined: 

1. Air-gap space for the following load conditions: 

a. No load with rotor excited to give normal voltage, 
b. No load with the stator excited to give normal voltage, 
ce. Full load at power factors of zero, 80, and 100 per cent. 

2. End-bell space under the same load conditions as for No. 1. 

8. Rotor and stator core at no load with the rotor excited 
to give normal voltage. 

Part of these results are given in our paper on Additional 
Losses in Synchronous Machines. Some of the remaining eases 
will be referred to in a discussion by Mr. J. F. Calvert. 

J. F. Calvert: In making flux plots, the greatest assistance 
that one can have is another drawing of a similar field. If a 
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sufficient number of type cases can be solved then the solution of 
any particular problem becomes quite easy. It is probable that 
twenty or thirty of thesereference solutions would cover practi- 
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Fig. 11—Fiux DisrrisuTion IN THE Core or A Two-PoLe 
TurBINE GENERATOR ON THE ASSUMPTION OF UNIFORM 
PERMEABILITY 
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Fig. 12—Fiux DisrrisutTion IN THE Rotor or A Two-PoLe 
TURBINE GENERATOR 


eally all of the special types of problems which could be found in 
making the two dimensional figures for rotating apparatus. 
In electrical machines the arrangement of the magnetomotive 
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forces and the iron surfaces are usually such as to render a_ 
mathematical solution either very difficult or in many cases 
wholly impossible at the present time. Therefore, it would seem 
that a good procedure would be to project the work by graphical 
solutions which should later be verified or corrected by mathe- 
matical solutions whenever possible. 

Somewhat recently we have been doing work along similar 
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' Wig. 13—F Lux Distrisution Across A Rounp Stot WHEN 
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by the mathematical theory, outlined in their paper. 
result of such calculation is shown in Figs. 16 and 17 herewith. 
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In Figs. 10 to 15 accompanying this discussion are shown graphi- 
eal solutions to some other magnetic problems of interest. In the 
figures showing the fiux distribution inside of the damper bars 
under steady conditions, the exact location of the kernel or center 
is rather difficult. The location of this point makes a consider- 
able difference in the appearance of the picture, but usually 
makes very little difference in the total amount of flux and much 
less difference in the flux turn interlinkages. Mathematical 
solution, however, should locate these points beyond a doubt. 
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Fig. 15—Fiux Disrrisution Across A RECTANGULAR SLOT 
WHEN THE CONDUCTOR IS NOT IN ConTAcT WITH THE IRON 


J. S. Woodward (contributed after adjournment): In 
discussion of the paper by Messrs. Stevenson and Park, Mr. 


J. F. Calvert presented two figures showing the fiux distribution 
in a slot containing a conductor carrying current. 
ness of these two fiux plots presented was questioned, and Messrs. 


The correct- 


Stevenson and Park asked me to calculate the distributions 
The 
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in the bottom of the slot is shown inthe accompanying Figs. 18 
und 19, which refer to Figs. 16 and 17, respectively. The sharp 
curvature of the lines of flux and also of the lines of no work is 
of particular interest as it illustrates the general statement made 
in Part II of the paper as to the action of these lines in the 
vicinity of the kernel. 

The two cases under discussion are of interest, as they bring up 
the question of the location of the kernel. In free-hand plotting, 
the location of this point is important as it furnishes a basis for 


drawing in the lines of no work. The location of the kernel is 
determined by the boundary conditions of the copper. 

In Fig. 16, were the slot of infinite depth and not partly closed 
at the top, the flux would go straight across the copper and the 
kernel would become the line at the bottom of the slot. If the 
slot were open at the top and not of infinite depth, the flux would 
be concave downward and there would be one kernel located on 
the vertical center line of the slot. 

In Fig. 16, where the top of the slot is partially closed, the flux 
is concave upward, and this condition, carried to the bottom of 
the slot, causes the flux leaving the sides of the slot near the 
bottom to enter the iron before reaching the vertical center line 
and as a result there are two kernels, one in each lower corner of 
the slot. 


In Fig. 17, if the slot were not partially closed at the top there 
would still be but one kernel, located on the vertical center line, 
but this kernel would be farther from the bottom edge of the 
copper than is the case in the figure. Partially closing the slot 
causes the flux near the top of the slot to have a curvature that 
is concave upward, thus tending to depress the kernel. 

In Fig. 17, it may be observed that the curvature of the flux 
lines reverses approximately at the line marked 100. From 
there down, the curvature is concave downward; hence the effect 
of the insulation predominates and we have but one kernel, 
located as shown. It is possible to obtain two kernels in the 
general case of a partially closed slot, when the conductor is 
insulated from the iron, by making the insulation thinner or by 


Fia. 18 


making the depth of the slot smaller in comparision with the 
width. 

In locating the kernel from a plot made by the mathematical 
formula, where the flux lines close to the kernel are very flat, 
two considerations may be followed. First, the general location 
of the kernel will be clearly indicated, as it is known to be in the 
region of lowest flux density, the density at the kernel being 
zero. Secondly, the flux lines surround the kernel, and the 
rate of change of flux, along any line passing through the kernel 
will change from positive to negative as the kernel is passed. 
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Hence, by taking 0r/O x = O for a value of (y) known to lie 
near the kernel, the (x) coordinate of the kernel will be obtained 
to a high degree of approximation. Then, taking 0 R/O y = O 
along this (x) coordinate will be determined to good accuracy. 
The accuracy can be made as great as desired by repeating this 
process. 

Th. Lehmann (communicated after adjournment): By their 
ingenious extension of Professor Rogowski’s method of calculation 
to interpolar fields, Messrs. Stevenson and Park have shown that 
in certain cases the Fourier method has some advantages over the 
method of conformal representation, even though the latter 
method can be used to solve Poisson’s equation, as has already 
been shown by E. B. Christoffel. : 

But I maintain that Messrs. Stevenson and Park have fur- 
nished by their work a very welcome check on the graphical 
method of. determining lines of force. The result of this com- 
parison is satisfactory, and the same is true of the very cleverly 
arranged experimental check by Messrs. Johnson and Green, 
which corroborates perfectly the sketches of the lines of force 
plotted by Messrs. Wieseman and Shildneck. 

The fact that it was possible for Mr. Wieseman to obtain by the 
graphical method values which check within 1 per cent with 
Mr. Carter’s equation for air-gap reluctance of infinite teeth, 
shows eloquently the great accuracy which can be obtained by 
the graphical method if it is used methodically and with 
judgment. 


Further, the charts and functional curves given in these 
papers for air-gap reluctance, tooth harmonies, reactances, etc., 
will be of service to practical engineers, and will save them a 
great deal of work, for which much credit should be given to the 
authors. ; 

One might perhaps think that the assumption of infinite per- 
meability in the iron would reduce somewhat the practical use 
of the sketches of lines of force given by the authors. 

I am of the opinion that, in spite of this, thesé sketches are 
still interesting and valuable, even in the case where the poles 
are saturated, for the following two reasons. First, the satura- 
tion of the poles does not seem to have more than a slight in- 
fluence on the interpolar flux for a given useful armature flux, | 
even though the body of the pole absorbs as much as 30 per cent 
of the total ampere-turns. Further, even if one desires to take 
account of the influence of saturation, the sketches of the lines of 
forcefor » = © canstill be used as a basis. 

I will later show how, with the aid of a sketch of lines of force 
obtained on the assumption of infinite permeability, one can 
deduce rigorously the actual distribution of the field when the 
circuit is saturated. 

The sketches of lines of foree given by the authors are, there- 
fore, still of actual practical interest, even when there is consider- 
able saturation in the iron, and it has seemed worth while to me 
to emphasize this fact. 

J. F. H. Douglas: In one of the three papers a preference is 
expressed for graphical methods and I wish to say that with this 
new development of a means of treating the interior of copper, 
locating the flux and lines of zero work in that way, we have per- 
haps the most valuable contribution that has been made to the 
subject for many years. 


1. E. B. Christoffel, Annali di Mathematica, 1867, ser. II, Vol. I, fasc. 1°, 
p. 89. : 
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The test methods which I have used—namely, the use of high- 
resistance templets—are inadequate for such cases . Neverthe- 
less, I cannot quite pass the matter without protesting that the 
difficulty attached to making tests with templets is somewhat 
exaggerated. It is a very speedy method, both for determining 
total reactance and also for determining flux densities to any 
point of the boundary. 


I have used all three methods and templets, and I find the 
labor with templets somewhat less than in the case of using 
graphical distribution, and decidedly less than that using the 
functions of complex variable. 

I do not think that the possibilities of the functions of complex 
variable, however, have been fully appreciated. Generally the 
writers feel it incumbent to evaluate the whole field of force. 
Where problems of boundary densities are concerned, which alone 
would be of interest in loss calculations, and where problems of the 
total reactance or permeance of the field is in question, then 


there is a very neat way of handling Schwartz’s and Christophel’s’ 


theorem, which I don’t recall having seen in print. That is a 
method of graphical integration around the boundary. 
Schwartz’s and Christophel’s theorem is a very simple matter of 
formulating, provided the boundaries are straight line boundaries, 
but extremely difficult to integrate, except for the simplest 
eases. Nevertheless, on the boundary, the functions are wholly 
real anda graphical integration is easily possible. 


I ask Mr. Wieseman one or two specific questions. I should 
like, either now or in the written closure, information as to 
whether Fig. 2 checks my 1915 work? and whether Fig. 3 checks? 
my 1924 work.* 

I should like also to make one or two detailed comments. 
In Mr. Wieseman’s paper is the statement: ‘‘If the number of 
teeth spanned by a pole varies, a certain amount of flux pulsa- 
tion is necessary.” 

There is one shape of pole which will avoid all pulsations when 
used with armatures of any amount of slotting and every amount 
of slotting; namely that pole shape which gives a perfect sine 
wave on the equivalent armature circuit. Such a punching could 
be used with any amount of slotting opposite, without pulsation. 
The proof of this proposition was given in the appendix of the 
paper read by Douglas and Kane in Chicago two years this com- 
ing June. 

A rough calculation of Mr. Wieseman’s coefficient as A q1 
and as A D1 for complete range of pole pitches, air-gaps, and 
pole-face curvatures used seems to lie within the range of 40 to 
60 per cent. It seems that the problem of obtaining extremely 
high pull-out torque (I mean pull-out torques greatly in excess 
of present ratings) is not yet possible without a radical change of 
pole design. 

It may be that there are some particular combinations of pole 
pitch, air-gap, and pole curvature which will give smaller ratios of 
the transverse coefficient, but it should now be clear that in order 
to develop extremely sturdy synchronous motors, it is needful 
that the ratios of A g1 to A dl should be brought very much less. 

Vladimir Karapetoff: (communicated after adjournment) 
The mathematical treatment in Appendix C may be given also in 
the language of vector analysis. While the authors are justified 
in using ordinary partial derivatives, so as to make the theory 
comprehensible to a larger circle of engineers, yet, with an ever 
increasing interest in vector analysis among younger engineers 
and physicists, the alternative abbreviated treatment, added 
below, may not, for the sake of completeness, be out of place. 
Several elementary works on vector analysis are now available, 
so that the exposition is given without proofs or definitions. The 
great advantage of this new “‘short-hand”’ language is that no 
axes of coordinates are used (crutches or scaffolding, as some 


2. Potential Gradient and Flux Density, by J. F.H. Douglas and E. W. 
Kane, Trans. A. J. E. E., 1924, p. 982. 

8. The Reluctance of Some Irregular Magnetic Fields, by J. F. H. Douglas, 
Trans. A. I. E. E., 1915, p. 1067. 
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vector analysis enthusiasts call them), and the quantities con- 

cerned are dealt with directly in their magnitude and direction in 

space, thus bringing out more clearly the physical relationships. 
By the definition of vector potential 


H=-vxXR (1) 
According to the magnetic-circuitation law 
4v7i=V XH (2) 
Substituting H from (1) in (2), gives 
—47i=VxX(V XR) (3) 


Since the vector potential is defined through its curl only, 
an additional condition may be imposed; namely, that R is a 
solenoidal vector (V . R = 0). 


Hence 
Vx(V XR) =V(V.R) -R(V.V) = —V?R (4) 
Consequently, Eq. (3) becomes 


i 47i=V?R (8) 
which is identical with Eq. (30) in the paper, V2 being the 
Laplacian operator. If, in Eq. (2), H were expressed in 
rational units, the factor 4 7 would be entirely absent from the 
equations, thus still further simplifying the result. 

In a two-dimensional field, according to Eq. (1), if the 
component of H in a certain direction is zero, R must be constant 
in the perpendicular direction. ‘This follows directly from the 
definition of the curl as a line integral. Consequently, the 
equation of a line of force is R = const. 

At a point in the two-dimensional field, consider the direction 
nm in which R varies most rapidly. We then have from Kq. (1), 
for the absolute value of H: 

H=0OR/0On (6) 
so that 

dR=Hdn eed) 
This result indicates that an increment of FR is equal to the flux 
between two lines of force to which the two values of R refer; 
Kq. (33) in the paper. 

R. W. Wieseman: Perhaps the most interesting, as well as 
the most important, application of graphical flux plotting at the 
present time ‘is the calculation of the quadrature synchronous 
reactance of a salient-pole machine. As a matter of fact, the 
value of the quadrature synchronous reactance can be pre- 
determined only by a field plot. This quadrature synchronous 
reactance is one of the several coefficients which appear in the 
paper Synchronous Machines, Part II, 1926, by Messrs. Doherty 
and Nickle. 

In a polyphase machine, the armature currents produce a 
sine wave of flux which travels in synchronism with the poles. 
When the armature m. m.f. axis coincides with the pole axis 
(for example, at zero power factor), the flux which the armature 
currents tend to produce is much more than the armature flux 
when the armature m. m. f. axis is in quadrature with the pole. 
Thus, the direct synchronous reactance is more than quadrature 
synchronous reactance. 

Let the normal fundamental flux per pole = ¢ and let the nor- 
mal armature currents produce a flux ¢, in the quadrature axis. 

Let: the fundamental of this armature flux = ¢q1 

Let X1q equal the armature leakage reactance (expressed as a 
decimal fraction) in the quadrature axis. 


bai 
p 


The values of $91, a8 well as many other coefficients, are given in 
this paper. 

With reference to the Laffoon and Calvert discussion: I note 
that they also prefer the graphical method of obtaining the flux 
distribution and the flux distribution coefficients for design 
calculations. 

Mr. Douglas stated that the templet method is very speedy, 
and that the labor involved with templets is somewhat less 


Then the quadrature synchronous reactance Xg = + Xig. 
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than in the ease of using the graphical method. There are a 
few simple cases of magnetic-fiux distribution where the templet 
method can be used to advantage, especially in illustrating flux 
fringing to students. When, however, the flux distribution is to 
be obtained in the many different magnetic parts of dynamo 
machinery, I prefer the graphical method, and I have found that 
the results obtained by this method are quite accurate. 

Mr. Douglas requested information as to whether Figs. 2 
and 3 checked his work. In Mr. Douglas’ 1915 paper, the ratio 
of the slot width to the tooth width is very much larger than is 
used in Fig. 2 of my paper. Consequently, no check can be 
made. Fig. 6 in the article by Messrs. Douglas and Kane, in 
1924, practically cheeks my Fig. 3. ; 

Mr. Douglas stated that the flux pulsations can be avoided 
with armatures having any number of teeth, if the pole gives a 
perfect sine wave of flux on the equivalent armature circuit. 

Salient-pole machines practically never have perfect sine flux 
waves and, therefore, this method of eliminating flux pulsations 
cannot be used. 

A. R. Stevenson: Messrs. Laffoon and Calvert are right in 
saying that the graphical method is the most convenient one for 
use in the everyday designing of electrical machinery, but the 
mathematical method is of importance in the preparation of 
the 20 or 30 typical flux plots which Mr. Calvert mentioned as 
being of great assistance in sketching similar fields. Although 
these typical flux plots can be determined to any degree of ac- 
euracy by the graphical method, in some eases it takes a great 
deal of experimental sketching before the general outline of the 
distribution ean be determined; whereas, in such eases, the 
mathematical method will sometimes give a more accurate answer 
with less work, in less time. 

The best articles on graphical plotting are contained in the 
long series of articles by Lehmann, mentioned in the bibliography 
of our paper. He carried the graphical method of plotting 
much farther than we did, including in the problem the saturation 
in the iron. If anyone desires to study the graphical method 
further, he could not do better than to refer to Lehmann’s work. 

Mr. Calvert, in his discussion, has submitted six pictures of 
flux distributions sketched by the graphical method. The two 
showing the flux distribution in a square bar in a square slot 
did not look quite right to us. They are sufficiently accurate for 
all practical purposes; but we do not agree with the location of 
the kernels, and Mr. Woodward has submitting a discussion in 
which he shows the flux distribution in these same square bars 
in square slots, as determined by the mathematical method 
deseribed in our paper. 

Professor Douglas’ discussion is of special interest because of 
the articles he has already published on this subject, especially 
with regard to the templet method of determining flux distribu- 
tion and also because of his remarks about the use of the theory 
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of functions of a complex variable in connection with these 
problems. The valuable work of Dr. Carter in this connection 
is well known, and is especially interesting because of the recent 
publication of another paper in which he applies the method 
to many new distributions which had not been attempted before.* 
The application of the Schwarz and Christoffel transformation is 
very difficult when it is necessary to integrate around more than 
four angles, and the suggestion by Professor Douglas of a graphi- 
cal method of integration should be of great assistance in the 
application of-the theory of functions of a complex variable 
to these problems. 


The authors are very grateful to Dr. Lehmann for emphasizing 
that their sketches of magnetic lines of force are of actual practi~ 
cal value, in spite of the fact that saturation was neglected. 
The article by E. B. Christoffel, which he mentions, we think will 
be a valuable addition to the bibliography, although his discus- 
sion came in so late that we have not had a chance yet to look 
it up. The use of conformal representation for the solution of 
Poisson’s equation has been done by St. Venat in the solution of 
the torsion of rods; see, for example, Love’s ‘““Theory of Elas- 
ticity.’ Herr M. Strutt, in the Archiv fur Elektrotechnik, 
April 7, 1927, has applied this method to the approximate solution 
of the case of a current-carrying rectangular iron conductor 
of constant (high) permeability. 


Mr. E. E. Johnson: While the iron-filing method gives 
excellent indications of the form of the magnetic field, the field 
plots so determined must not be interpreted too strictly as re- 
gards field intensities. When making the iron-filing dis- 
tributions, the filings, which are preferably of cast iron, are first 
distributed on some suitable plain surface, such as white paper. 
The m. m. fs. are then applied and the whole structure is gently 
tapped to allow the filings to take their proper conformations. 

In the process of tapping, the iron filings in the near vicinity 
of highly magnetized iron surfaces have a tendency to skip 
along the paper and gather in clusters on those surfaces. Also, 
even in uniform magnetic fields of high intensity the filings cluster 
together in strings. This clustering leaves free open spaces, 
from which it might be inferred, on superficial examination, 
that the fiux density is low at these points. 


Mr. Green and I are very grateful for the comments of Mr. 
Laffoon and Mr. Calvert. The experimental method which we 
have used for determining the field distribution inside of eurrent- 
carrying regions is not always convenient although there may be 
cases where it might with profit be employed. The method was 
used in the particular case of the alternator field poles as a check 
upon the work which Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Park did in their 
paper. 


4. “The Magnetic Field of the Dynamo-Electric Machine,’’ 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Vol. 64, No. 359, November, 1926. 
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Design of Reactances and Transformers 
Which Carry Direct Current 
BY C. R. HANNA: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—It is usually necessary to place an air-gap in the 
core of a reactance or transformer which carries direct current 
tn order to secure the greatest inductance. The work here reported 


INTRODUCTION 


Ve design of reactances or transformers in which 
considerable direct current flows is a problem of 

increasing importance. Interstage and output 
transformers for vacuum tube amplifiers, modulator 
chokes for radio-telephone transmitters, and reactances 
for rectifier filter circuits are examples. In all of these 
a high value of a-c. inductance is required, but the 
saturating effect of the direct current always causes the 
inductance to be lower than if it were not flowing. 
It is well known that in every such case an increase of 
inductance will result if an air-gap is introduced in the 
magnetic circuit. Where the steady m.m.f. is high, 
the best air-gap will be large; where it is low the best 
air-gap will be small, sometimes small enough so that 
the air spaces in the stacking of the core laminations 
are sufficient. 

So far as the writer is aware, no direct method of pre- 
determining this best air-gap has been presented. 
The usual method is to assemble a reactance or trans- 
former and determine experimentally the best gap. 
The inductance for this best gap usually does not come 
to the required value, and a re-design is necessary. 
After several attempts, of course, the correct design can 
be determined, but a direct method of design is greatly 
to be desired. 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth a straight- 
forward method of solving this problem. 


METHOD OF CALCULATION 


Use is made of the permeability curves, both normal 
and incremental, for the core material used. As an 
example, the calculation will be carried through for 
four per cent silicon steel. Curves of Fig. 1 show the 
normal and incremental permeability for different 
values of B. Incremental permeability values’are for 
very small minor loops, and were calculated from 
information given in a paper by Spooner. Values 
for very small loops are used because in many cases 
the requirements are that the inductance shall be equal 
to, or greater than, a certain value for any applied 
alternating voltage, no matter how small, and it is well 


1. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. T. Spooner, ‘‘Effect of a Superposed Alternating Field 
on Apparent Magnetic Permeability and Hysteresis Loss,’ 
Physical Review, 1925. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New York, 
N. Y., February 7-11, 1927. 


points out a direct method of designing such reactances or trans- 


formers including the determination of the best value of the air-gap. 
ee Me Re yak = 


known that the incremental permeability (and there- 
fore the inductance), is smallest when the flux variations 
are small. Examples are the modulator choke in a 
radio-telephone transmitter, interstage and output 
transformers in audio amplifiers, etc. In the case of 
reactors for filter circuits where the pulsations are 
always large, advantage can be taken of the larger 
incremental permeability corresponding to the greater 
flux variations. The calculations here given do not 
include this case, but-may serve as a guide in the design 
of such reactances. The magnitude of the flux varia- 
tions must be known or determinable for such 
calculations. 


The following notation will be used: 

= Steady flux density in iron and air-gap, gausses. 
= Number of turns in winding. 

= Direct current, amperes. 

Area of core section and air-gap, cm.? 

= Length of iron path, cm. 

= Air-gap length, cm. 

= A-c. inductance, henries. 


ll 
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B 
Normal permeability = a7 


= 
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ASB 
Incremental permeability = Oey, where AB 
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and A Hare the increments from tip to tip 
of a minor hysteresis loop. 


We have 


0.4a4NI 
a (1) 
— + a4 
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and 


0.4a7N2A X 10° 
ak a a (2) 
—-4+a 
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From (1) 


(3) 
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Substituting in (2) 
2 
Bt ( +a) A x 107 
L= j 
0.4 x I? ( ee Si! ) 
Ma 
Bg, 
% 2,000 4,000. 6,000 8,000 10,000 12,000 14,000 +—+16,000 
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Fia.. 1—NorMaL AND INCREMENTAL PERMEABILITY FOR 4 


Per CEent SILICON STEEL 


(4) 
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= 0.0006 
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Fic. 2—4 Per Cent SILicon STEEL 


Letting! A = V, the volume of iron in the core, 


Me l 
va a 1 a (5) 
04 74 —— 
( Ba l ) 
Also from (1) 
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For any assigned value of 5 (the per cent air-gap) 
equations (5) and (6) may be considered as parametric 
equations with B as the parameter, and a curve of 


Be he 


NOY 
hie against “7 can be plotted. To do this, 


several values of B are assigned, and the values of u 


MAMPERE- TURNS PER CM. 


Fig. 3—4 Per CEntT SILIcon STEEL 


and 

Fig. 
(5) 

LF 
V 


Ma corresponding to B obtained from curves of 
1. These values are substituted in equations 
and (6) to determine corresponding values of 


INET ea 
and: —— fats bh 


represents the steady ampere 


Uy ee 
ys 


turns for each centimeter of iron length and 


HD 
ea 


0 2,000 4,000 6,000 8, Le 
B-GAUSSES 


4—NorRMAL AND INCREMENTAL PERMEABILITY CURBES 
FOR HyprRNIK 


10,000 1 


Fig. 


a quantity which if divided by the square of the current 
gives the inductance per cm.* of core. 
The family of curves, each for a different value of 


a, ya ? nels Be Pace: 
7 3s shown in Fig. 2. It is seen that if 71s in- 
2 


LI 
creased, by increasing N or J or by reducing J, isa: 
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a : 
T: Evidently the en- 


velope of the family of curves gives the relation be- 


Pere 
ween 77 


is greater for larger values of 


Niele Chee 
and Tet if the best value of 7 38 cho- 
sen. Since each curve of the family corresponds to a 


a 
certain value of T? the point of tangency with the 


MI AMPERETURNS PERCM, 
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5—HYPERNIK 


Cae aay 5 
envelope shows the value of aaa that requires this 


a 
T° Hence along the envelope curve may be plotted a 


a 
scale which shows the proper value of T: Fig. 3 


. F , 
shows the envelope curve with the a scale along it. 


Using this curve, it is quite simple to design re- 
actances. Suppose a certain core size is chosen and a 
winding and air-gap are to be determined such that 
when a direct current J flows in the winding, the a-c. 


Li? 
inductance will be L. The value of V is thus de- 


NI 
_ termined, and the corresponding value of 7 can be 


obtained from the curve. The core length | and the 
current I being known, N is determined. The value of 
cde 
I 


air-gap is determined. 
To illustrate with a specific example, suppose 
1 14 cm. 
A = 65cm 
L 12 henrys 
I 0.05 amperes 


can also be read from the curve, and thus the proper 


Depew 
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ther 
LT? i 12 x 0.05? ote a a4 
Vem id obo ae 
From curve 
NGL 
cia 8.43 
8.48 x 14 
= eR aie 2360 
Also 
a 
= 0.0012 a = 0.0168 cm. 


It may be that to obtain the 2360 turns in the given 
winding space the resistance will be too high. Where 
this is the case, a larger sized punching or perhaps more 
punchings of the same size should be used, so as to 
increase the iron section. The calculation should be 
carried through again in the same way, a few trials 
usually being sufficient. 

It frequently happens that the greatest inductance 
possible is desired for a given core size. If J has a 
definite value as before, it is readily seen from the curve 
that the greater the number of turns the greater the 
inductance for a given volume of iron, provided the air- 
gap is increased as shown by the curve. Hence a 
coil with the greatest possible number of turns as de- 


a 6 8 1 
ae AMPERE-TURNS PER CM. 


Fie. 6—HyYprErRNik 
termined by the permissible resistance or capacity of 
the winding should be employed. 

For example, suppose with the core given in‘the first 
example, 4000 turns could be wound without exceeding 
the limiting value of resistance. If the current is as 


before 
Ne I A000 5250005 ' 
ie wim auihaeber 38 
From the curve 
LI? 
rT des 8.2 x 10-4 
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from which 


L= 8.2 xX 10 % 1470 


= (0.05)2 = 25.2 henries. 


Ge 
l 


a= 0.0018 x 14 = 0.025 cm. 

The same calculation has been carried through for 
50 per cent nickle iron. Curves of Fig. 4 show the 
normal] and incremental permeability, the latter having 


The value of to obtain this is 0.0018. Therefore 


A.C. D.C. 


MA 


Fig. 


7—A-c. BripGE 


been calculated as before. The family of curves of 


LE re NL : : 
V against oom ae different percentages of air- 


gap is shown in Fig. 5. Fig. 6 shows the envelope of 
a 


; values plotted 


this family with the scale of best 
along it. 

The curves for both silicon and nickle iron have been 
used in the design of reactances and transformers and 
have been found accurate to a surprising degree when 
annealed punchings were employed. Inductance values 
were within 15 per cent of the calculated values. The 
best air-gap, not being critical, was always close enough 
so that no change from the calculated value was 
necessary. 


ALTERNATE METHOD OF DETERMINING CURVES 
It is seen readily that the curves may be determined 
from experimental data instead of by computation. 


LI? 
Each curve of the family is the relation of V 


pene. TL A a 
against he for a given value of T: If a core of 
uniform section is secured and a winding placed on it, 
its a-c. inductance for different values of direct current 


may be measured by means of an a-c. bridge as shown 
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in Fig. 7. Holding the air-gap fixed, the data for one 


f ide 
curve of 7, 


tN ED, 
against 7 can be determined. The 


air-gap may then be changed and another set of data 
obtained, and so on until the whole family of curves‘is 
a 
determined. Then the envelope with its 7 scale may 
be drawn. 

Fig. 8 shows two curves of the family for 50 per cent 
nickle steel that were determined in this way. The 


Fig. 8—ExXPERIMENTAL CURVE For HYPERNIK 
envelope is also shown and is found to agree fairly 
closely with the calculated envelope of Fig. 6. 

In using the bridge, the direct current in the choke 
or transformer is varied by the resistance in series with 
the supply. A reversing switch is used to make sure 
that the induction in the core is that corresponding to 
the normal B-H curve. Small values of a-c. voltage 
are employed. 

This method is best adapted to cases where the 
normal and incremental permeability values for the 
material are not available. 


Discussion 


D. C. Prince: The first question that came into my mind 
was, what is the real measure cf these reactances? The reason- 
ing that I went through is something like this: if we have a 
certain small variable current that is produced by a ripple voltage 
in the ease of a rectifier or by whatever the alternating impulse is, 
and then we have a steady direct current that must be carried, 
the function of the reactor is to keep the ratio of the incremental 
current, the variable current to the direct current, as small as 
possible. 

Or, looking at it the other way, we want to make the ratio of 
the direct current carried to the incremental current as large as 
possible. 'The incremental current will be inversely proportional 
to the reactance. So if we simply put a constant representing 
27 F L, we find that we can consider that the measure of the 
performance of our piece of apparatus is proportional to the 
product of current and inductance. 

Mr. Hanna has considered that the current should be squared, 
and I will be interested in hearing why he squared it, but while 
I am about it, I might as well carry the story on, upon the basis 
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that we used, which was taking the first power of current instead 
of the square as our measure. 

Referring to the accompanying Fig. 1, the product of inductance 
and current.is taken vertically; the current is horizontal. Then 
for any particular air-gap we will get a curve of the sort, shown 
rising to a peak and then falling again. For the larger air-gap, 
the curve rises to a higher value at a higher current, and if we 
secure a number of such curves and then proceed to draw a curve 
that includes them, you will find that as the air-gap increases, the 
effectiveness of our inductance also increases, and it appears 
to approach a constant value somewhere in the neighborhood of 
corresponding to an air-gap of approximately 4 per cent of the 
total mean magnetie path. 


12,000 


10,000 


Imiger 


That leads then to the question, ‘“‘Why don’t we always make 
the air-gap at least 4 per cent or more as long as the curve seems 
to be steadily climbing upward?”’ The answer to that is more or 
less suggested in Mr. Hanna’s paper, although no direct attention 
was drawn toit. This small air-gap reactor giving its maximum 
inductance at a low value of current, when you design it is made 
almost wholly of iron, has hardly any copper in it. As you go 
in the direction of greater and greater air-gaps, you get larger and 
larger ratios of copper to iron, and if you are making a large piece 
of apparatus such as the reactor to smooth out the current from 
the rectifier, it becomes very important to strike a balance be- 
tween the copper and iron. For very small pieces of apparatus 
of course that is less important, but for the larger things such as 
the chokes for radio transmitters and the filter reactor for recti- 
fiers, the dominant thing is to strike a balance between copper 
and iron so as to get the most economical structure. 

To that end we arrived at a plot slightly different from the one 
which Mr. Hanna has used. We plot inductance for the unit 
volume and air-gap, and then we have another plot giving the 
relation between the air gap and the ampere-turns as shown in 
Fig. 2 herewith. Taking such a plot as that, you simply assume 
a series of air-gaps for each one of which you can design a reactor 
immediately, and then having such a series the most economical 
one may be chosen, and the actual reactor built from it. 

There is just one other point about the paper. Mr. Hanna has 
been dealing with very small increment of current, and as the 
alternating components increase, the effective reactance also 
increases, and we have thought it necessary, therefore, to have 
not one curve for the minimum yariation in current but a group 
of curves so that we can design for what the demanded current 
pulsations are. 

C. R. Hanna: I have converted one of the curves given in 
Mr. Prinee’s Fig. 2 to which he has called attention. The best 
air-gap is along the abscissas, one curve representing ampere- 
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converted into one if the seale of ampere-turns were plotted along 


turns and the other These two curves could be properly 
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curve. 
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I took the lowest curve, interchanged air-gap with ampere- 
turns and multiplied ordinates by the square of the abscissas, 
converting his curves into the same form that I have given in my 
paper. 

As has been brought out, he considered much greater values of 
steady magnetization or steady ampere-turns per centimeter than 
I did. 

The lowest of the several curves was chosen because it repre- 
sents the smallest percentage variation in current. That corre- 
sponds more closely to mine than any other because I considered 
very small minor hysteresis loops. 

The derived curve when extrapolated came slightly lower than 
mine all the way. Of course, the difference in material might 
account for this, but I was wondering if it might not be in the way 
his maxima were arrived at. 

D. C. Prince: As I understand it, Mr. Hanna has struek the 
one real difference in the fundamentals. The question is whether 
the curve in Fig. 1 goes through a series of peaks or is a curve that 
is tangent. Mr. Hanna has made his curve tangent to the family 
and not through the peaks, and his method is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. That is, the two give slightly different values and in his 
terms you get slightly higher values if you take your curve 
tangent to the family than you do if you go through the peaks. 
However, he is dealing with small values of.air-gap and the 
reactors that we actually build usually run more than 1 per cent 
air gap, and when you get more than 1 per cent air-gap, the tan- 
gent and the peak come so close together that the choice is 
immaterial. 

C. R. Hanna: As Mr. Prince has pointed out, the envelope 
curve rather than the curve through the maxima should be used. 
Mr. Prince raises the question as to why L J? was used instead of 
L Jasin hiswork. I had no particular preference in the matter, 
but when the results are obtained by employing values of ua 
corresponding to very small changes in magneto-motive-force 
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J. F. H. Douglas: My interest in this topic is chiefly from 
the standpoint of Heising modulation choke coils. I wish to 
state that I think this paper is an important theoretical advance 
in the design of transformers and chokes carrying direct current. 
It gives a better gap for maximum inductance. However, I must 
point out that it is still a trial-and-error method for evaluating 
the necessary volume in the iron core. 

The values of L J?/V, which are roughly proportional to the 
energy storage per unit volume, indicate flux densities in the gap 
by rough ealeulations that I have made of only 24,000 lines per 
sq. in., or roughly 4000 gausses and represent an inefficient use 
of the iron material. 
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It is true in radio receiving apparatus that material cost is not 
such an important item, and the problem is economically handled 
in this particular case since the size of wire which is used though 
not stated here can hardly be much larger than No. 30B & S 
gage, and the use of any smaller iron core would result in an 
impossible winding problem and an unworkable air-gap. 

One of my senior students, Herbert Wareing, has designed and 
built and installed a Heising radio choke rated for an ultimate of 
10,000 volts, 2 amperes and 60 henrys. The method that he 
used was one which, with slight modifications, J have taught for 
five years for low-frequency chokes and one which was derived 
from Professor Karapetoff. ; 

I wish to say that I am opposed to empirical methods of design 
whenever rational foundation can be found. The rational 
foundation in Professor Karapetoff’s method in the design of 
transformers and, I believe, chokes, is that of economical, specific, 
magnetic, and electric loadings and it should be gratifying to note 
its wide range of application. 

There are other very important factors in the design of a 
Heising choke besides that of securing maximum inductance for a 
given core. Mr. Wareing reported to me that one important 
factor was leakage flux from the poles of the iron parts. Another 
was the distributed capacity between windings, and.a third was 
the saturation which occurred when modulating low-pitched 
sounds of perhaps 20 or 30 cycles frequency. 

The choke coil which he replaced resembled one of the old 
Edison bipolar dynamos, and it showed more inductance when 
the Keeper was entirely removed than when it was in place. 
The leakage flux alone saturated the legs at the corner point 
where they joined the yoke. 

The choke that Mr. Wareing designed had a core weighing 
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220 lb. and copper coils of about 2001b. The value of L J?/ V was 
74 X 107-4, some six times greater than the maximum value 
recorded by Mr. Hanna’s graph. The direct-current density 
was in the neighborhood of 60,000 lines per sq. in., roughly 
10,000 gausses, the double air-gap 114 in., roughly 3 em. the core 
6 in. square, the length of the magnetic circuit, exclusive of air 
46 in., and the ratio of air-gap to the mean magnetic path 2.7 per 
cent. 

Obviously in Heising chokes of this rating we must use material 
efficiently, and a cut-and-try method for securing the iron core 
would not be entirely satisfactory. Since the installation of the 
choke coil, the music, by station W K A F where it is in useis 
reported to have much better quality of modulation than 
previously. 

I would be interested to know whether the ratio of air gap to 
mean magnetic path for these higher magnetic densities cheeked 
the values that Mr. Hanna advocates, or whether it more closely 
checks those that Mr. Prince advocates. 

Mr. Wareing intends to publish his results in one of the radio 
publications. - 

C. R. Hanna: In regard to Professor Douglas’s discussion, 
I want to say first that the value of L I?/ V does not represent the 
energy storage per unit volume because L is the incremental 
inductance of the winding while J is the steady magnetizing 
current. So his calculation of the flux density from that figure is 
not correct. He mentioned about 4000 gausses as the density he 
determined in this way. The actual densities for the range of 
ampere-turns per centimeter given in the paper are about 6000 
or 7000 gausses. Of course the density is greater for larger values 
of N I/l. The scope of the paper was limited, however, to 
reactors and transformers having small steady m. m. fs. 
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Synopsis.—In outlining the history of voltage standardization, 
it is observed that there has been separate standardization of voltages 
of various types of apparatus, rather than standardization of a 
complete operating system. The results of a questionnaire answered 
by 22 operating companies are analyzed and the conclusion is drawn 
that the use of the old standard transformer voltages involved, in 
many cases, over-exciting the transformers or generators in order to 
maintain satisfactory voltage at the consumers’ terminals. 
reason is that the existing transformer voltage standards do not 
compensate for the line drop in transmission lines and feeders. 
The voltage standards of the International Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion are set forth, indicating a partial agreement as to maximum 
system voltages with the proposed standards, although arrived at by a 
different method. The I. EH. C. standardization, however, is not so 
complete as the proposed system. 

In describing the proposed standards, certain basic principles are 
laid down as the conditions which must be fulfilled. 


The proposed system of voltage standards starts with already 
standardized utilization voltages at the low end of the scale and 
suggests tranformer voltage ratings and ratios which will allow 
proper voltage to be supplied to the consumers without over-exciting 
any of the transformers or generators in the system, and ties in the 
transformer and apparatus voltages with system voltages, based on 
the A. I. E. E. definition of rated circuit voltages. The proposed 
standards thus cover the whole field of voltages of a-c. apparatus of all 
kinds and harmonize them with system voltages in such a way that all 
reasonable operating requirements may be met. 


The salient features of the proposed standardization are as follows: 


The system voltage is the same as the highest rated voltage of 
transformers supplying the system; it thus corresponds to the 
A.I. HE. E. rated circuit voltage and fixes test voltage on all apparatus 
used on the system. 


Step-down transformer secondary voltages from 115 volts up to 
69,000 volts will be multiples of 11.5, excepting transformers supply- 
ing 2400-volt systems, which will be rated 2400 volts. Thus, typical 
step-down transformers will deliver 


460 volts 
6,900 volts 
28,000 volts 
69,000 volts 


INTRODUCTION 


HE lack of a logical and coordinated voltage 

standardization of apparatus extending from the 

initial supply to the utilization device has resulted 
in an unnecessary expense to the industry. Standardi- 
zation up to this time has been largely a matter of 
individual efforts on segregated types of apparatus. 
The result has been that while standards have been 
developed for the several types of apparatus, it is gen- 
erally conceded that these do not harmonize in such a 
manner that standard apparatus can be coordinated 
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For higher voltages, step-down transformers will have secondary 
voltages in multiples of 11, thus: 
88,000 volts 
110,000 volts 
132,000 volts 
154,000 volts 
complying with well established practise. 
In order to enable the step-down transformers to deliver these 
voltages, their primaries will be rated in multiples of 11, thus: 
6,600, 
22,000, etc., up to 66,000 and above that 
multiples of 1014, thus: 
106,000 
126,000 
210,000, etc. 


Step-up transformers, excepting the 2400-volt class, will have their 
high-tension windings rated in multiples of 11144 up to 69,000, and 
multiples of 11 above that, whereas their low-tension winding will be 
rated five per cent lower than the system voltages or generator voltages. 

Thus, step-up and step-down transformers will not be inter- 
changeable, but each will have the proper ratio for its purpose. To 
make them interchangeable would require 25-per cent range, which 


_ would involve too great an expense if applied to all transformers. 


Transformers of 25-per cent range may be required in many cases 
where power flows in either direction but such transformers should be 
of special design and this extra cost should not involve the whole line 
of transformers. The tabulation of voltages gives also the present 
manufacturers, standards for apparatus voltages, such as oil circuit 
breakers, disconnecting switches, etc. These standards for 88,000 
volts and above correspond to the system voltages of multiples of 11. 
Below 88,000 volts they are somewhat higher than the recognized 


. system voltages given in the tabulation in order to meet existing 


conditions in these lower voltages. The tabulation also gives motor 
voltages in multiples of 11, while the generator voltages, in order to 
allow for line drop, are multiples of 12 up to 2400 volts, and multi- 
ples of 11144 from 6900 volts up. 

The last section of the paper gives a discussion of the economic 
advantages of voltage standardization, indicates the magnitude of the 
investments involved, and gives a general idea of the savings which 


may be made by standardization. 
* * * Eo * 


readily into a complete operating system. For this 
reason there has been a considerable tendency for the 
users of apparatus to buy equipment of special voltage 
ratings to suit their own particular conditions. Since 
these conditions would naturally vary somewhat from 
operator to operator, the special apparatus ordered by 
them does not constitute a new but unofficial line of 
standards, but a truly special line of apparatus for each 
operating company. 

Considerable attention has been given to this ten- 
dency to deviate from the established standards recog- 
nized by the A. I. E. E., N. E. L. A., and Electric 
Power Club, since although the use of special apparatus 
might be advantageous from the point of view of the 
individual operator, it nevertheless places a burden on 
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the industry as a whole, including those purchasers 
who believe they are being supplied with special 
apparatus at standard price. Users of standard ap- 
paratus help to bear this as well as the users of special 
apparatus, since the development costs and extra super- 
vision and manufacturing costs caused by the produc- 
tion of specials tend to raise the cost of standard 
apparatus. The special tools often required for the 
production of specials also raise the investment in 
manufacturing plant, and this extra cost is usually 
borne by the standard as well as by the special product. 
Furthermore, special apparatus entails longer deliveries 
both on the initial apparatus and on renewal and repair 
parts. 

There is no need to elaborate further on the nature 
of the disadvantages coincident with the widespread 
use of specials, for these are generally well known. The 
importance of these disadvantages, however, is perhaps 
not so well known, and it is in the interests of a wider 
appreciation of the advantages to be gained through 
complete and acceptable standardization that various 
official bodies have been working the last few years. 
This is all the more important in view of the fact that the 
N. E. L. A. has recommended system interconnection. 


A more or less detailed review of the history of voltage . 


standardization follows in a later section. 


PURPOSE 


This paper is to present the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturers on voltage standardization, and its purpose 
in greater detail is: 

1. To outline the history of voltage standardization, 
pointing out that it has been separate standardization of 
various types of apparatus rather than standardization 
of a complete operating system. 

2. To show by the results of a questionnaire how rep- 
resentative operating practise lines up with the existing 
standards. 

3. To discuss the need for standardization of the 
complete system and the conditions which such a 
standardization must meet. 

4. To present what is believed to be a workable set 
of standards which meet these conditions and to demon- 
strate their application to a typical system. 

5. To discuss the advantages of standardization 
from the manufacturer’s viewpoint and to indicate the 
benefits accruing to the industry as a whole. 


HISTORY 


As indicated in the introductory matter, progress 
in the voltage standardization of the complete a-c. 
electrical operating system, including generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, and utilization, has been largely 
a matter of the standardization of the several divisions 
of apparatus rather than a concerted standardization of 
the whole operating system. 

High voltage standardization dates back to 1899, 
when the Standardization Rules of the A. I. E. E. 
_ recommended that the rated circuit voltage should -be 
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measured at the receiving end and that the recom- 
mended values should be 1000, 2000, 3000, 6000, 10,000, 
15,000, and 20,000 volts. In order to take care of line 
drop, generators were to be rated at 1150, 2300, and 
3450 volts, thus allowing a total transmission regula- 
tion of 15 per cent. 

The recommended voltages were extended in the 
1902 Standardization Rules to include 30,000, 40,000, 
and 60,000 volts in order to keep up with progress in 
high voltage transmission, the voltage still being 
measured at the receiving end. 

The 1911 Standardization Rules made a sweeping 
revision in that it was decided to measure the circuit 
voltage at the sendingend. The recommended voltages 
were no longer based on multiples of 10, but on multiples 
of 11, and the list was extended to include 88,000 and 
110,000 volts. It was also recommended that trans- 
formers should transform between the listed voltages 
and that their ratios should be exact multiples of five. 
Since that time high voltages have always been mea- 
sured at the secondary of the sending end transformers 
and have remained on a basis of multiples of 11, al- 
though extensions and additions have been made to the 
recommended list. 

In 1914 the manufacturers of a-c. motors reached an 
Electric Power Club agreement whereby motor voltages 
became standardized at 110, 220, 440, 550, and 2200 
volts, these standards representating the voltages at 
which the performance guarantees would be made and 
checked. It was recognized that it would be necessary 
to allow for variations in the supply voltage, and the 
apparatus was designed for successful operation at 10 
per cent above and below the rated voltage although 
the performance would be affected where the voltage 
makes these allowable variations from normal. 

Standardization of lamp voltages came later, due 
to the fact that in the manufacture of carbon lamps it 
was impractical to predetermine the voltage rating of 
units. This had to be determined by test after the 
product was made, and the various operating com- 
panies were encouraged to standardize on different 
service voltages in order to provide a market for all 
the lamps which the rating test showed to fall into 
classes suitable for these service voltages. 

The tungsten filament lamp, however, proved not to 
be subject to these limitations, for its voltage rating 
can be predetermined with considerable accuracy before 
manufacture. With the rapid displacement of the 
carbon lamp by the tungsten lamp, therefore, there was 
an increasing tendency to standardize lamp voltage, 
since it was possible and highly desirable to standardize 
the factory output of tungsten lamps. 

The Lamp Committee of the N. E. L. A., along with 
the lamp manufacturers, became increasingly interested 
in this standardization and urged the member operating 
companies of the N. E. L. A. to converge where possible 
upon whichever of three proposed lamp standards, 
namely 110, 115, or 120 volts, they could adopt most 
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economically. For the last twelve years the percentage 
demand for 115-volt lamps has steadily risen from 18.5 
per cent to 44.6 per cent; and for 120-volt lamps, from 
9 per cent to 31.3 per cent; while the percentage demand 
for 110-volt lamps varied between 20 per cent and 30 
per cent during the period from 19138 to 1924 but is 
showing a gradual decline which reduced it to 16.5 per cent 
in 1925. The point of great significance, however, is 
that in those twelve years the percentage demand for 
odd voltage lamps has declined from 51.5 per cent to 
7.6 per cent. Eighty per cent of this 7.6 per cent con- 
sists of 125-volt lamps which are probably used prin- 
cipally on d-e. systems. 

Thus the trend in a-c. systems is quite definitely 
toward the use of 115-volt lamps, with 120-volt lamps a 
close second. 

The tendency in the electric heating and household 
appliance field has been to express the voltage rating in 
terms of a voltage range rather than as a definite volt- 
age. Actual examples of this method of rating are 
100-114, 105-115, 111-120, and 115-120 volts taken 
from nameplates of well known appliances. This short 
list suffices to show that these voltage ratings cover 
ranges varying from 5 to 14 volts, and that little stand- 
ardization has been attempted among the appliance 
manufacturers either as to the extent of the range or its 
location in the voltage scale. 

The preceding outline gave a brief description of the 
situation which has developed with respect to utiliza- 
tion voltages during the past 10 or 15 years. 

The operating companies are really interested in the 
standardization of service voltage rather than standardi- 
zation of the utilization voltage, since their contract 
responsibility is to maintain a specified voltage at the 
service switch. The one depends on the other, of course, 
but it is natural that the power company should be 
interested in the supply and maintenance of its own 
definite commodity, which is voltage at the service 
switch rather than voltage at the lamp socket or motor 
terminals. In the interest of standardization of service 
voltage, the N. E. L. A. Subcommittee on the Stand- 
dardization of Service Voltage undertook in 1920 to 
make an investigation of this question leading up to the 

‘recommendation of suitable standards, and preferably a 
single standard. 

The factors which had to be taken into consideration 
in this investigation were: 

1. Existing utilization voltage standards, 

2. Existing distribution transformer 
standards, 

3. Regulation between transformer and _ service 
switch, 

4. Regulation between service switch and lamp 
socket, 

5. Economic advisability of modifying 1 or 2 or both. 

What utilization voltage standardization had been 
accomplished by 1921 has beeh reviewed above, and 
may be summarized by: 


voltage 
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Motors: Multiples of 110 volts, but will operate suc- 
cessfully on variations of + 10 per cent in the supply. 

Lamps: 110-, 115-, and 120-volt, the 115-volt 
predominating. 

Appliances: No standardization. 

The existing distribution transformer voltage stand- 
ard was the triple rated 110, 115, 120 volt secondary. 
The great majority of these distribution transformers 
were of the 20:1 ratio, 2300-volt class, without taps in 
the primary, giving 240/280/220-120/115/110 on 
the secondary when suitably excited on the primary. 

The average regulation between the transformer 
secondary and the service switch was found to be two 
per cent, and between the service switch and the 
utilization device one per cent for lamps and possibly 
double that for motors. 

After considerable discussion between the Subcom- 
mittee, the Lamp Committee, and the member operat- 
ing companies, it was tentatively recommended in the 
1921 and 1922 Reports of the N. E. L. A. Electrical 
Apparatus Committee that the standard service voltage 
be such that the proper average voltage would be sup- 
plied to 115-volt lamps, with recognized departures for 
supplying the proper average voltage to 110-volt and 
120-volt lamps, the latter being for only existing systems 
of that voltage. With any of these average service 
voltages it was intended to use 110-volt motors and 
electric household appliances having a voltage rating 
covering a range of from 110 to 120 volts, since these two 
classes of apparatus do not require the close correspond- 
ence between impressed voltage and normal rated 
voltage which lamps require for economical operation. 

The ‘recognized departure” of service voltage corre- 
sponding to 110 volts at the lamp socket was admitted 
due to the number of companies that could not increase 
their delivered service voltage without exceeding the 
safe operating voltage of their generators; and the 
recognized departure of service voltage corresponding 
to 120 volts at the lamp socket was admitted due to the 
number of companies that felt they could not reduce 
their service voltage without losing considerable revenue 
on account of the reduced voltage running of lamps 
which their customers would be reluctant to replace 
before they were worn out. Furthermore, the lamp 
manufacturers were desirous of continuing the triple 
lamp standard which they had been at some pains to 
establish. 

This scheme fitted in fairly well with existing dis- 
tribution transformer voltages, except that on systems 
requiring 120 volts at the lamp socket the voltage at the 
transformer secondary must be between 123 and 124 
volts to allow for the drop between transformer and 
lamp, and hence the excitation voltage impressed on the 
primary must be of the order of 2500 volts. This 
would work the iron rather heavily. 

There was also some question raised as to the suc- 
cessful operation of 110-volt motors when the average 
service voltage was such that the average impressed 
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voltage was 120° volts, since this average feature im- 
plied that at times the impressed voltage might be two 
or tnree volts above 120 and thus exceed the 10 per cent 
tolerance allowed in the Electric Power Club rule. 
Operating companies stated they had never experienced 
any trouble of this nature, however, and the report 
remained on the basis of 110-volt motors. 

It was recognized that the standardization of service 
voltage would be possible and of value only if it could 
be coordinated with the rest of the system all the way 
back to the generator. Accordingly, the final disposi- 
tion of the Subcommittee report was that it was recom- 
mended in 19238 to be brought to the joint attention of 
the A. I. E. E., Electric Power Club, and N. E. L. A., 
with the idea that these agencies might cooperate in the 
future toward the voltage standardization of the electri- 
cal system from generator to utilization device. 

Such a sweeping standardization of the complete 
system was evidently needed, since it was stated in the 
N. E. L. A. Electrical Apparatus Committee Report 
for 1924 that a recent investigation showed that less 
than 50 per cent of the transformers 200 kv-a. 
and above, being bought by the operating companies, 
conformed to the transformer voltage standards adopted 
jointly by the N. E. L. A. and Electric Power Club as 
formulated in 1919 and amended in 1922. This in- 
vestigation was prompted by several operating com- 
panies that communicated to the N. E. L. A. their 
feeling that systems should be so arranged and appara- 
tus so rated that a higher voltage should be obtainable 
at transformer secondaries than was now possible. The 
results of the investigation indicated that the standards 
as adopted were not ideally suited to operating con- 
ditions, since the operating companies were finding it 
to their advantage to purchase transformers which 
varied from the recommended standards. : 

The causes which produced these conditions became 
the object of an investigation by the Transformer 
Subcommittee of the N. E. L. A. Electrical Apparatus 
Committee in 1925. By means of a questionnaire to 
representative operating companies they inquired into 
the actual operating voltage at each point in a complete 
system, in an effort to find out what apparatus ratings 
would be best suited to operating conditions, to what 
degree existing apparatus standards -would suffice, 
and what changes would be necessary in order that 
operating companies would find it to their advantage to 
buy apparatus conforming to a new set of standards 
rather than to buy special apparatus. The question- 
naire inquired specifically into the voltage ratings 
of all generators and transformers on the system, the 
tap voltage rating used on the transformers, the actual 
operating voltage at the generators and on the primary 
and secondaries of all transformer banks and at the 
service switch, for conditions of light and maximum 
load and on the longest feeder and the shortest feeder, and 
the range of feeder induction voltage regulators, if used. 

Replies were received from 22 power companies, 
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representing the two cases: (a) systems where the 
feeders were fed directly off the generator bus at genera- 
tor voltage and the stepping down to service voltage 
accomplished through two or more transformations, and 
(b) systems where transmission at high voltage inter- 
venes between the generator bus and the distribution 
system. While there were several discrepancies in the 
figures submitted, it was felt nevertheless that in the main 
they were reliable and representative of general practise. 

The salient points which the questionnaire developed 
were as follows: 

1. Eleven of the twenty-two companies had trans- 
formers on their system over-excited by more than 
five per cent above the connected tap rating. In 
five cases this over-induction was 10 per cent or more 
above the connected tap rating. 

2. Three companies reported their generators to be 
operating at more than five per cent above their normal 
rating, the maximum being nine per cent above normal. 
Thirteen of the remaining companies operate their 
generators above normal but not more than five per 
cent above the normal voltage rating. 

3. Whereas feeder induction voltage regulators 
were required to operate at greater buck than boost 
in five cases in order to maintain satisfactory service 
voltage, and to operate at equal buck and boost in 
seven cases, there were twelve cases where they were 
required to operate at greater boost than buck. 

The evidence was plain that the existing voltage 
standards did not allow the maintaining of voltage at 
the point of utilization under load conditions unless 
the voltage at the various generation and transforma- 
tion points was maintained above normal. The ex- 
planation of this was that whereas the existing trans- 
former voltage standards provide for the regulation 
in the transformer itself by means of taps in the primary, 
insufficient provision is made for compensating for the 
line drop in the transmission line and feeders, for, 
according to the standards, the rated secondary voltage 
of each transformer is equal to the rated primary volt- 
age of the transformer at the receiving end of the line 
which the former supplies. Since induction regulators 
are generally used at only one point in the network, - 
it is often impossible to keep the voltage at all trans- 
formation points within the desired limits. 

In order to remedy this situation, the Transformer 
Subcommittee suggested to the Electrical Apparatus 
Committee as a basis for criticism and discussion, 
a system of standards where the rated secondary 
voltage of each sending-end transformer would be 
five per cent higher than the rated primary voltage 
of the corresponding receiving-end transformer, in 
order to allow partially, at least, for the drop in the 
line. The proposed standards included voltage ratings 
for generators, synchronous condensers, induction 
motors, and switching, control, and protective appara- 
tus, in addition to transformer ratings, since the idea of 
coordinating. all of the apparatus on the system 
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had been kept well in view from the beginning. 

The Transformer Subcommittee had now reached the 
point at which the Subcommittee on Standardization 
ot Service Voltage had arrived in 1923, namely, at the 
limit of 1ts scope; and it was in order to refer the ques- 
tion to bodies in a position to come to authoritative 
agreements on the whole voltage question. Ac- 
cordingly, action was commenced for making a very 
' complete presentation of the entire problem. to the 
industry as a whole, in order that concerted and general 
action might result after all interested parties had been 
thoroughly informed and afforded ample opportunity 
for presenting their views. The broadest vehicle 
for this presentation was considered to be a group of 
papers submitted before a convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, these papers to be 
prepared by representatives of the operating companies, 
holding companies, consulting engineers, European 
engineers, and the manufacturers. From the discus- 
sion following these papers it was hoped that conclusive 
results would be obtained. 

This paper is based on a memorandum which resulted 
from the cooperative action of the manufacturers. This 
memorandum will be quoted in full except for some 
introductory matter which has already been covered in 
the preceding paragraphs. 

Before the presentation and discussion of the mem- 
orandum is taken up, however, some attention should 
be paid to the relation existing between American 
practise and the standards recommended at the 1926 
meeting of the International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission, which took place in New York during April. 
These recommendations are summarized as follows: 

I. Definition of “nominal high voltage”: The nom- 
inal high voltage shall be the mean voltage at the 
consumers’ terminals and shall be called nominal 
I. E. C. voltage of the network of that voltage range. 

II. The maximum voltages at the generators and 
secondary terminals of transformers shall be considered 
as to be about 10 per cent higher than the mean voltages 
at the consumers’ terminals. The values of the 
recommended nominal I. E. C. voltages and maximum 
voltages are included in the following table, the pre- 
ferred voltages being in heavy type. 

Nominal I.E.C. Voltages 


Mean Value at 


Consumers’ Terminals Maximum Voltages 


1000 1100 
3000 .3300 
6000 6600 
10000 11000 
15000 16500 
20000 22000 
30000 33000 
45000 50000 
60000 66000 
80000 88000 
100000 110000 ~ 
150000 165000 
200000 220000 
300000 330000 
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It will be noted that these recommendations do not 
line up with present American practise, either as to the 
point at which the rated voltage of the circuit is 
measured, or as to the actual values of the voltage 
rating. The interested organizations and persons in 
America were at that time engaged in the consideration 
of a thorough revision of the whole subject of the voltage 
standardization of transmission and distribution circuits 
and of machinery and apparatus for those circuits. 
At the April meeting of the I. E. C. these studies had 
not arrived, however, at the stage where the American 
Committee had a definite program to offer. Neither 
did the American Committee feel justified in opposing 
progress on the part of other nations. It was believed 
that this situation was appreciated by the representa- 
tives of other nations and that the American Committee 
would on some later occasion be presenting before the 
I. E. C. the recommendations at which it would be — 
arriving as the results of these studies. 


PROPOSED SYSTEM OF VOLTAGE STANDARDS 


The electrical manufacturers are interested in 
voltage standardization of apparatus to a perhaps even 
greater degree than the operators. While the latter 
are interested in the low prices, rapid shipments, and 
effective replacement and repair service made possible 
by standardization, nevertheless it is but natural they 
should be primarily interested in apparatus which will 
most perfectly meet their own particular requirements: 
Thus there is an inherent tendency for individual 
operating companies to set up standards of their own 
which might or might not agree with the practise of 
other operating companies. 

The manufacturers, on the other hand, are desirous 
of a set of standards which will be universal for all 
customers, in order that their entire output might 
consist of standard lines of apparatus. The number 
of types could then be cut to a minimum, develop- 
ment costs reduced, and if proper standards were set up 
it would be possible to select standard equipment with 
the assurance that it could be incorporated into a 
system and form an operative whole. | 

With these interests in mind, the manufacturing 
companies which the authors represent have been at 
some pains to formulate a new set of voltage standards 
which are believed to be workable and possible of 
universal application. These will now be discussed in 
detail. The proposed standards were drawn up to 
meet the following five conditions: 

(a) The new standards must provide apparatus 
capable of meeting most of the service requirements of a 
well designed and operated system. 

(b) The voltages selected must closely resemble 
those now in use to permit a reasonable degree of 
interchangeability of new and old apparatus. 

(c) The changes involved must not necessitate too 
great an expense in the development of new apparatus. 

(d) Admittedly, universality of use is an essential 
end to be sought in all standardization. Usually 
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its complete attainment .involves an excessive ex- 
penditure, and so is not economically desirable. It 
should be sought in so far as it can be obtained without 
burdening the cost of standard apparatus to obtain 
characteristics which will be used rarely. 

(e) The new standards must provide apparatus that 
will meet, in spirit as well as in letter, all requirements as 
set forth in the standards of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. The apparatus should not only 
be capable of meeting the test requirements of the 
A. I. E. E. Standards, but should readily lend itself to 
operation within the limits as defined by them. The 
design of electrical systems contemplating the use of 
apparatus under conditions more severe than sanc- 
tioned by the A. J. E. E. Standards should be 
discouraged. 

The first four of the foregoing principles are self- 
explanatory but the last will permit of further. elabora- 
tion. We have to deal here primarily with the test 
voltage to which apparatus is subjected and its relation 
to the normal operating voltage of the apparatus. 
In general, the A. I. KE. E. Standards specify a potential 
test of twice the rated voltage of the apparatus plus 
1000 volts in the case of rotating apparatus and trans- 
formers (excepting current transformers) and 214 times 
rated voltage plus 2000 volts in the case of switching 
equipment, bus supports. and current transformers. 
Except where specific mention is made to the contrary 
apparatus is designed to be operated at substantially its 
rated voltage, certainly not materially above it. The 
ratio of test to rated voltage has been selected to 
introduce a reasonable factor of safety, presumably as 
the result of theoretical consideration and operating 
experience. To operate normally above rated voltage 
is to decrease the recommended factor of safety, and 
to decrease the factor of safety is to introduce a hazard 
to life and property not sanctioned by the A. I. E. E. 
Standards. Or, to put it another way, those who 
operate apparatus above its rated voltage, operate it 
with a factor of safety less than the engineers respon- 
sible for the A. I. E. E. Standards deem advisable. 
Can any other conclusion be drawn? It can probably 
be said, without fear of contradiction, that the practise 
of encroaching on the universally accepted factors of 
safety is more prevalent in the electrical arts than in 
others. Who would contemplate normally operating 
a steam boiler above its rated pressure? Simply to ask 
the question is to answer it. The present system of 
voltage standards has in no small degree contributed to 
the present undesirable practise. In the case of an 
average system composed of generators, transformers 
and motors, rated in accordance with the present 
voltage standards, either the generators and trans- 
formers must be operated above their rated voltages or 
a sub-normal voltage will prevail at the motor when 
the system is loaded. 

In addition to encroaching on the factor of safety 
relating to test voltage, the operation of generators and 
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transformers for considerable periods of time at pres- 
sures exceeding their rated voltage may result in over- 
heating and tends towards reduced life and lower 
reliability. Such operation may also distort the 
voltage wave and lead to interference with communica- 
tion circuits. The operation of oil circuit breakers at 
pressures materially exceeding their rated voltage may 
involve marked reduction in their interrupting capacity. 

As individual pieces of apparatus are interconnected 
electrically to form any operative system, it is incum- 
bent upon the designers to determine the maximum 
voltage at which the system will be normally operated 
and to be certain that this will not materially exceed the 
accepted factors of safety for the individual pieces of 
apparatus of which it is composed. At present the 
most important rule—if not the only rule—in the 
A. I. E. E. Standards defining ‘‘Rated Circuit Voltage” 
appears in the Transformer Section (18-119). It has 
been suggested in the Standards Committee to issue a 
new general rule, resembling the present one, reading 
substantially as follows: 

Rated Circuit Voltage: For the purpose of fixing a 
value to be used in designing and testing electrical 
apparatus, the rated voltage of a circuit (or system) is 
defined as the highest rated voltage of the apparatus 
supplying it. By “circuit voltage’ is meant the 
voltage from line to line as distinguished from line to 
neutral. This voltage rating applies to all parts of the 
circuit. The actual operating voltage of the circuit 
may vary from the rated circuit but should not exceed it. 

Such a rule as this and those pertaining to the 
individual pieces of apparatus would definitely set the 
rated voltages of apparatus, their test voltages and 
maximum operating voltage if they are to be operated 
as parts of a common system. ; 

The present voltage standards, excepting apparatus 
rated 2300 volts and below, call for apparatus whose 
voltage ratings are expressed in even multiples of 11; 
for example, 6600-volt, 18,200-volt, 44,000-volt, ete. : 
These voltages apply to motors, transformers (both 
their primary and secondary windings) and generators, 


with the exception that in some cases transformers are 


given a double rating. The second transformer rating 
simply permits their use at approximately five per cent 
over-voltage without any change in their voltage ratio. 
The transformer ratios referred to, of course, are no 
load or turn ratios. It is usual practise to equip step- 
down transformers, whose voltage rating exceeds 2300 
volts, with four 2% per cent primary taps below rated 
voltage. A simple system, employing the. present 
voltage standards, is shown in Fig. 1. 

In this elementary but representative system, the 
voltage ratings of generators, motors, and step-up and 
step-down transformers are shown as multiples of 11, 
excepting that the substation transformers supplying 
the 2300-volt distribution lines are rated 2300 volts, 
and the distribution transformers are given the usual 
triple rating of 2400-2300-2200 volts. 
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_ This diagram shows that with the generator operated 
at rated voltage the voltage at the 115-volt lamps 
would be only 102 volts at full load on the system, and 


the voltage at motors 10 per cent low, even if each 


transformer is operated on its lowest high-tension tap 
and a regulator boosting 10 per cent is allowed for. The 
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generators, will be equipped with the equivalent of two 
21% per cent taps in the primary windings below rated 
voltage to provide additional range for compensating 
for the voltage regulation of the transformers and to 
avoid over-excitation of generators. A cursory study 
of the simple principles of voltage standardization as 
illustrated in Fig. 2 will show that the deficiencies of the 
present standards have been eliminated. Here, the 
windings from which power flows have voltage ratings 
approximately five per cent greater than those at which 
power is received. It is believed that ample provision 
has been made in the voltage ratings of apparatus, ratios 
of transformation, and transformer taps to meet most 
normal conditions of system design and operation. It 
will be noted that in Fig. 2, while the generators are 
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will not be changed. It is proposed to change the ratios 
ot all others so that they will readily conform to the new 
system. Even here it has been possible to retain ratios 
(when using tap connections) that will permit parallel- 
ing new with old units to a limited extent. 

By the definitions previously quoted, the rated 
system voltage becomes the rated voltage of the gen- 
erators or secondaries of the transformers supplying the 
system. It will be noted in the accompanying tabula- 
tion that above 4150 volts recommended system volt- 
ages are approximately multiples of 11.5 up to and 
including 69,000 volts; above they are multiples of 11.0. 
This is a compromise based on a study of existing 
systems and the cost involved in changing manufactur- 
ers’ present standard designs. There are so many 
step-down transformers in the 66,000-volt class and 
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below whose primaries are multiples of 11.0 that it 
was thought inadvisable to change their voltage 
ratings, and it was necessary therefore to increase the 
system voltage ratings and step-up transformer secon- 
dary voltages for these classes to multiples of 11.5. 
The manufacturers’ present standard switching equip- 
ment (up to and including 73,000 volts) has ample 
margin in their voltage ratings to permit the proposed 
increase in system voltage ratings without necessitating 
changes in their design. Above 69,000 volts, the prac- 
tise now in general use of standard system voltages that 
are multiples of 11.0 seems to be satisfactory. While 
there are theoretical reasons to indicate that a single 
standard based on voltages which are multiples of 
11.5 should be established above 69,000 volts, general 
practise still indicates that this is not as necessary on 
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the high voltages as on the low. The standardization 
of the higher values would probably necessitate the’ 
redesign of most of the present standard apparatus, 
particularly that of oil circuit breakers, the redesign 
of which, along with the special tools required for 
their manufacture, would be an expensive burden on the 
industry. ; 

The previously cited proposed definition of “‘Rated 
Circuit Voltage’ provides that the operating voltage 
should not exceed the rated circuit voltage. This is 
an extremely difficult, if not impossible, condition to 
meet in normal operating practise. To fulfill the 
condition, the generating end of a system must be 
normally operated below the rated system voltage if 
provision is to be made to have a margin in the voltage 
range to overcome abnormal voltage drops between 
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the sources of generation and utilization under emer- 
gency conditions, such as the loss of one or more of a 
parallel group of transmission lines. The A. I. E. E. 
Standards recognize a not dissimilar condition in the 
case of motors and transformers (see Standards 5-550, 
7-700, 18-500). In the case of motors, the Standards 


specify that they should operate successfully at rated 


load at any voltage not more than 10 per cent above or 
below rated voltage; in that of transformers, that they 
should operate successfully at rated load when excited 
on full winding at five per cent above rated voltage. 
This might be interpreted as a recognition of the fact 
that under usual conditions it is not practicable always 
to operate apparatus at rated voltage. It is suggested 
that this recognition be extended to include other 
apparatus. To make the range 20 per cent, as in the 
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case of motors, will be costly and probably unnecessary. 

It is here suggested that a 10-per cent range be 
recognized in the case of generators, synchronous con- 
densers, transformers, and apparatus (excluding motors) 
employed in generating, transmission and distribution 
systems with the exception of maximum rated appara- 
tus (including under column titled ‘‘Apparatus’’). 
It is recommended that these classes of apparatus, 
which are normally rated, be designed to operate 
successfully (but not necessarily within the guaranteed 
limits set for operation at rating) at rated load at any 
voltage not more than five per cent above or below 
rated voltage. Of course, apparatus will be operative 
below 95 per cent of rated voltage, but at reduced 
capacity. Such a change in the A. I. E. E. Standards 
will necessitate the manufacture of apparatus capable of 
operating at rated kv-a. output throughout the voltage 
range from 95 to 105 per cent of rated voltage. It is 
expected that the five per cent range above rated volt- 
age will be reserved to meet emergency conditions. 
In other words, systems will be designed to operate 
normally at a voltage not to exceed their rated voltage. 
High potential tests will be based, as at present, on the 
rated voltage of apparatus, or, more accurately, on the 
“rated circuit voltage’ of the system of which the 
apparatus forms a part. Maximum rated apparatus 


PROPOSED VOLTAGE RATINGS FOR SYSTEMS, 
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as given in the attached tabulation, 7%. e., circuit 
breakers, disconnecting switches, etc., already contains 
the necessary tolerances in their maximum ratings 
and should not be used above such ratings. 

It is expected that the rated voltages proposed here 
for step-up and step-down transformers, the essential 
feature of the plan, will make it possible to standardize 
apparatus so that it will meet most existing operating 
conditions without the necessity, which now prevails, 
of exceeding the established rating limits of the 
apparatus. Operators, under most conditions, will 
find it possible, when employing the proposed standard 
apparatus, to deliver rated voltage to apparatus at all 
points of their systems without exceeding the rated 
voltages of their systems. 

The accompanying tabulation, with the foot-notes 
included with it, presents a brief summary of the pro- 
posed new system of voltage standards. A few further 
explanatory remarks might prove helpful in understand- 
ingit. The first column presents a list of the proposed 
“Rated Circuit Voltages.”” These set the maximum 
normal operating voltages of systems. It is proposed 
to permit operation at five per cent above these values 
but, as just mentioned, it is suggested that this margin - 
be reserved for emergency operation. ‘The second and 
third columns hardly need further explanation. In 


GENERATORS, SWITCHING, CONTROL AND PROTECTIVE APPARATUS, 


TRANSFORMERS, ETC. 


Step-up transformers Step-down transformers 


Generators 
and syn. Induction Apparatus 
condensers motors (see ‘*O”’ 
Systems «see ‘‘A’’) (see “B’’) and ‘‘D’’) 

120 110 

240 220 

480 440 

600 550 

2,400 2,400 2,200 

4,150 4,150 3,800 
6,900 6,900 6,600 7,500 

11,500 (F) 11,500 11,000 
13,800 13,800 13,200 15,000 
23,000 25,000 
34,000 37,000 
46,000 50,000 
69,000 73,000 
88,000 88,000 
110,000 110,000 
132,000 132,000 
154,000 154,000 
220,000 220,000 


Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
(see ‘‘E’’) (see ‘‘E’’) (see ‘‘E’’) (see ‘‘E’’) 
115 
250 
460 
575 

2,300/3,980 Y 2,400/4,150 Y 2,300/3,980 Y 2,400/4,150 Y 
6,600 6,900 6,600 6,900 
11,000 11,500 11,000 11,500 
13,200 13,800 13,200 13,800 
22,000 23,000 22,000 23,000 
33,000 34,500 33,000 34,500 
44,000 46,000 44,000 46,000 
66,000 69,000 66,000 69,000 ‘ 
84,000 88,000 84,000 88,000 
105,000 110,000 105,000. 110,000 
126,000 132,000 126,000 132,000 
147,000 154,000 147,000 154,000 
220,000 210,000 


GENERAL NOTE 


Guarantees of efficiency, heating, overload, etc., and over-voltage tests 
of all apparatus should be based on the rated voltage of the apparatus 
with the exception of step-down transformers, the over-voltage tests on 
which should be based on rated secondary voltage; and a primary voltage 
five per cent greater than rated voltage. 


SPECIFIC NOTES 


“A'’—_Generators and synchronous condensers should be designed to 
deliver rated ky-a. output at rated power factor and frequency throughout 
a range of five per cent below to five per cent above rated voltage. d 

“B’’—Induction motors should be designed to deliver rated h.p. 
throughout a range of 10 per cent below to 10 per cent above rated voltage 
at rated frequency. 

““C’'—Apparatus, as here used, includes oil circuit breakers, disconnect- 
ing switches, current transformers, insulators, bushings, and fuses. The 
voltage ratings of potential transformers should be the same as the recom- 
mended system voltage ratings; their secondaries should be rated approxi- 
mately 115 volts to permit the employment of the now existing even 
ratios of transformation. Above 73,000 volts, apparatus should be de- 


signed to operate successfully at five per cent above rated voltage during 
emergencies. Up to and including 73,000 volts, apparatus is maximum 
rated. For maximum rated apparatus the operating voltage of the system 
on which it is used should not exceed the rated pL 8 of the apparatus 
even during emergency operation. 

“D’’—Lightning arrester voltage standardization recommendations 
have been omitted pending further study. 

‘“‘E'’"—Transformers should be designed to operate during emergencies 
at five per cent above rated voltage, the over-voltage being obtained by 
over-excitation and not through the use of taps. They should be equipped 
with taps as follows: 

(a) Step-up transformers should be equipped with the equivalent 
of two 2% per cent full capacity taps in the primary windings to 
provide additional range for compensating for the voltage regulation , 
of the transformers and to avoid over-excitation of generators. 

(b) Step-down transformers should be equipped with the equiva- 
lent of four 214 per cent full capacity taps in the primary windings to 
provide additional range for compensating for line voltage drop. 

“H''—When possible, 11,500-volt ey tes should be discouraged in 
favor of 13,800-volt ones. 
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the fourth column the heading “‘Apparatus’’ is employed 
in a restricted sense, in the absence of a better term, 
to include oil circuit breakers, disconnecting switches, 
current transformers, insulators, bushings, and fuses. 
Years ago manufacturers standardized “apparatus” 
voltages up to and including 73,000 volts on the basis 
of maximum ratings, which is to say, without a five 
per cent over-voltage margin. The values were chosen 
after a study of the operating voltages of the then 
existing systems. The investigation revealed a con- 
spicuous absence of voltage standardization in the 
range considered and maximum voltage values therefore 
were chosen somewhat above the more common voltages 
in use to include the numerous groups operating above 
the average voltages. The voltages of systems operat- 
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drop between the generators and transformers is nil. 
The seventh and eighth columns refer to transformers 
used at the receiving ends of lines. Most of these will 
be step-down units. There are a few instances where 
step-up transformers must be installed at the ends of 
transmission lines. The voltages and taps of these 
should be selected from the seventh and eighth columns. 
Of course, the transformer voltages given in the tabu- 
lation are no load or turn-ratio voltages. 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES OF VOLTAGE STANDARDIZATION 


The proportion of standard and special apparatus 
now in use is indicated by Fig. 3, which shows the 
kv-a. of transformers produced by two manufac 
turers up to May 30, 1926, arranged according to high- 
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ing above 73,000 volts were fairly well standardized 
as multiples of 11.0, and so for these groups manu- 
facturers standardized apparatus voltages as mul- 
tiples of 11.0, but included a five per cent over-- 
voltage operating margin for emergency operation. 
Higher values and greater over-voltage margins were 
considered but rejected because there seemed to be 
no logical reason or necessity to justify burdening users 
with the greater expense of higher voltage apparatus, 
particularly as all high-voltage apparatus is inherently 
expensive. Such is the explanation of why apparatus 
up to 73,000 volts is maximum rated and above nominal 
rated. The fifth and sixth columns, headed “step-up 
transformers,” include the voltage ratings of trans- 
formers used at generating stations, where the potential 
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voltage rating, for transformers 250 kv-a. and over, 
and 44,000 volts and above. The total kv-a. at 
standard voltages, namely, 44, 66, 88, 110, 182, 154 and 
220 kv., is 51 per cent, and the ky-a. at special voltages 
49 per cent. 

Since the chart does not take into account trans- 
formers which have special low voltage ratings, it 
appears that at least half the transformers are special as 
to voltages and the specials are of still greater per- 
centage if other features are counted. 

The situation is not quite so bad in most other lines 
of apparatus, but even industrial motors which might 


‘be expected to be as completely standardized as any 


line, due to the large demand and the number and the 
relatively small size of the units, are found to include 
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20 per cent special units. It is of interest to note 
in this connection that a study made by one manufac- 
turer shows that these 20 per cent require 60 per cent 
of the total shop supervision, whereas the 80 per cent 
standard units require only 40 per cent of the super- 
vision. Switchboards, on the other hand, are practi- 
cally 100 per cent special when considered as a complete 
unit, although of course the equipment mounted on 
them is mostly standard. This is to be expected since 
hardly any two generating stations or substations 
are sufficiently alike to require the same switchboard. 

Truck type switchboards are a notable exception 
to this, however, since the individual cells and trucks 
lend themselves very readily to standardization. 
Unfortunately, there is a tendency here for various 
operating companies to standardize on a design worked 
up by themselves, rather than to standardize on the 
manufacturers’ designs, so that so far as the manu- 
facturer is concerned, each order is special. An 
example of what.this means in price is found in a recent 
case where a large order of trucks and cells built accord- 
ing to the purchaser’s designs cost eight per cent more 
than if they had been built according to the manufac- 
turer’s standard designs for exactly the same duty. 

It is of great interest to consider some figures which 
have been worked up on the development costs for some 
selected types of apparatus, on the assumption that 
each unit is completely special in: every particular. 
These figures are presented because their magnitude is 
truly surprising and indicates in somewhat startling 
fashion the seriousness of this problem of the production 
of special apparatus in modern manufacturing establish- 
ments. By development cost is meant the cost of 
patterns, dies, special tools, supervision, engineering, 
and drafting. For various classes of electrical equip- 
ment such as large power apparatus, truck type switch- 
boards, industrial apparatus, etc., these costs vary from 
150 per cent to 900 per cent in excess of the first unit 
cost of a similar standardized line of apparatus. 

In order to visualize the amounts which special 
apparatus has cost the electrical industry, data have 
been compiled from statistics in the United States 
Census and other sources that show the investments up 
to date in various classes of electrical apparatus used in 
the generation, transmission, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion of electricity. 

From these it is estimated that there is roughly two 
billion dollars worth of electrical apparatus now in 
operation in the United States, of which somewhere 
between 20 per cent and 50 per cent is special, de- 
pending on the particular type, with the exception of 
lamps which are only about eight per cent special. If all 
the specials had been eliminated, the industry would 
have experienced, from two causes, a worth while 
reduction in this two billion dollars, the effects of which 
are roughly evaluable: 

1. Standard apparatus would not have had to bear 
part of the development cost of the specials, 
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2. The increased sale of standards to take the 
place of the specials would have caused a further reduec- 
tion in their price in accordance with the law of quantity 
production. 

Estimates by various methods indicate that the 
effect of the use of special apparatus has been to 
increase the total investment in electrical apparatus by 
from 100 to 200 millions or from five to ten per cent of 
the total. 


The proposed standardization of system voltages and 
apparatus voltages fitting in with the already standard 
utilization voltages should have a marked effect in the 
reduction of these extra investments in the future. 
This standardization should also make available con- 
siderable economies in the industry through facilitating 
interconnection and reducing the extra investments 
required for interconnection. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The present system of voltage standards is not 
suited to operating conditions since insufficient allow- 
ance is made for voltage drop in lines and transformers. 

2. The extensive use of special apparatus for main- 
taining proper voltage at the load, supports this 
contention. 

8. The use of special apparatus is undesirable since 
it raises costs, delays deliveries, reduces interchange- 
ability of apparatus from point to point of a system or 
connected systems, impedes the policy of system inter- 
connection recommended by the National Electrical 
Light Association, and reduces the efficiency of renewal 
and repair part service. 


4. A new system of voltage standards is proposed 
whereby all apparatus on the system will be rated to 
conform to the following transformer ratings: Up to and 
including 69,000 volts, the primaries of transformers 
will be rated on the basis of multiples of 11 (except the 
2300-volt class), and the secondaries on the basis of 
multiples of 11.5; above that voltage the primaries will 
be rated on the basis of multiples of 10.5, and the 
secondaries on the basis of 11. This will allow for 
approximately five per cent greater voltage drop in 
lines and transformers than is now possible without 
reducing the voltage at the load. All other apparatus 


‘on the system will be rated in accordance with these 


voltages. 


5. It is expected that the adoption of these pronosed 
standards would eliminate the use of apparatus which is 
special with respect to voltage, and would therefore 
help remedy a situation which has cost the public from 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

6. It is believed that the plan set forth here will 
fulfill the five conditions set forth in earlier paragraphs 
and furnish an escape from the present embarrassing 
dilemma, and it is hoped that those interested in this 
question of a-c. voltage standards will accept and con- 
sider this proposal in the spirit in which it is offered, 
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namely, simply as a basis of discussion, as a seriously 
and comprehensively thought out. plan of voltage 
standards for all apparatus employed in transmission 
systems. It will fully serve its purpose should it lead 
ultimately to a rational set of standards which can be 
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employed with a reasonable degree of success in new 
systems and throughout an appreciable part of existing 
ones. 
Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 205. 


Voltage Standardization 
From a Consulting Engineer’s Point of View 
BY R. E. ARGERSINGER: 


. Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The author points out certain reasons why speci- 
fications for purchased equipment have not followed the manufac- 
turers’ existing standards and recommends certain changes in 
standards for system and apparatus voltages. The importance 
of having transformers interchangeable as step-up and step-down 
units is pointed out and, by means of five per cent taps above and 
below rated voltages in both windings, it is proposed to obtain 


. OLTAGE standardization is of value to the 

nla principally in two ways; first, that 

equipment may be used under a variety of operat- 

ing conditions, and second, that it may be obtained 
more quickly and at less cost. 


If the first result can be secured, the electrical manu- 
facturer’s production problems should be so simplified 
that the second would. follow readily. It should be 
remembered that in discussing the possibility of securing 
apparatus, such as transformers, at lower prices by 
standardization, comparisons should be based on the 
cost of equipment actually purchased at present rather 
than on the cost of the present standard transformers 
since it appears that less than half the transformers 
purchased are standard. 


The present standards have not been closely followed 
because, first, the operating companies in general 
have given too little consideration to simplifying 
their requirements, and second, in designing for stand- 
ardization the manufacturers have placed too much 
emphasis on cost reduction and have paid too little 
attention to flexibility of use. 

The transmission line data published in the Elec- 
trical World for January 38, 1925, list eighteen different 
circuit voltages between 44,000 and 220,000 kv. Other 
variables have been brought into the situation until 
one manufacturer now lists 63 different oil circuit 
breaker ratings between 15,000 and 220,000 volts. 
Some of these are subject to two and some to three 
modifications for altitude so that something like one 
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sufficient flexibility for such interchangeable use. The paper 
gives a comparison between transformers designed as suggested 
above and transformers designed according to the manufacturers’ 
recommendations, and the suitability of the suggested tap range is 
pointed out. - 

A recommendation is also made that the number of ratings of oil 
circuit breakers should be reduced. 


hundred fifty presumably standard breaker ratings’ 
are listed for the voltage range indicated, and these do 
not include the H breaker or other low-voltage 
indoor switches. On the other hand, in their laudable 
effort to reduce costs, the manufacturers have stand- 
ardized a range of transformer taps that is not suffi- 
ciently flexible for general purposes and have limited too 
closely the allowable range of terminal voltages. 

In the N. E. L. A. Bulletin for September, 1926, 
a proposed plan is offered as a remedy for existing 
conditions, but it appears to be open to several objec- 
tions?. First, it is not simple; here areat least two, 
and in most cases three, standard equipment voltages 
for each system voltage. Second, it is not flexible. 
Standard transformers and breakers should be inter- 
changeable through the greatest possible number of 
applications. Transformers should be rated in’ terms 
of standard system voltages and should be capable of 
use between any two systems whose voltages are in- 
cluded in the nameplate rating of the transformer, 
from which it follows that they should be interchange- 
able as step-up or step-down units. Third, it does 
not appear to offer sufficient simplification in manu- 
facturing processes to yield enough benefit to the pur- 
chaser to cause him to specify standard equipment. 

In an endeavor to meet these objections and at the © 
same time to adhere as closely as possible to present 
practises, the following scheme is suggested: 

First. Standard voltages should be as given in 
Table I. 


2. See also Voltage Standardization of A-C. Systems from the 
Viewpoint of the Electrical Manufacturer, by C. F. Hanker and 
H. R.: Summerhayes, A. I. E. E. Winter Convention, February 
1927. 


Second. All apparatus except motors should be 
rated at a standard system voltage. 

All motors for use on systems of 600 alte and less 

should be rated at approximately 814 per cent less 

_ than system voltage. All motors for use on systems 


VOLTAGE 
APPARATUS MOTORS SYSTEM 
GENERATOR : 
AND 
TRANSFORMER 
120 110 120 
240 220, Z 240 
480 440 480 
600 550 ; 600 
2300 2200 2300 
e i 3980 3800 3980 
° 6900 6600 6900 
11500 11000 11500 
13800 13200 13800 
22000 22000 
33000 33000 
44000 44000 
66000 - 66000 t ’ 
110000 110000 y 
* 132000 132000 
176000 * 176000 
; 220000 220000 
‘ 
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tap above and one full capacity 5 per cent voltage 
tap below rated voltage. Small power and distribution 
transformers should be rated in accordance with existing 


standards. 
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load without exceeding rated temperature rise through 
a range of from 95 to 105 per cent rated voltage. 

All large power transformers should operate at rated 
load without exceeding rated temperature rise when 
excited at 714 per cent above the rated voltage for the 
winding terminal to which the circuit is connected. 

All motors should operate at rated load without 
exceeding rated temperature rise through a range of 
from 90 to 110 per cent rated voltage. All circuit 
breakers, disconnecting switches, fuses and instrument 
transformers should operate at rated current without 
exceeding rated temperature rise when used at 7% 
per cent above rated voltage. 

Fifth. Proposed definition of rated circuit voltage. 
Rated voltage of a circuit or system is the highest 
rated voltage of the apparatus supplying it and should 
be stated in terms of line-to-line voltage. In order to 
conform to A. I. E. E. Standards, the dielectric tests 
of all apparatus connected to a system should be based 
on rated circuit voltage. 

Sixth. The A. I. E. E. standard dielectric tests 
- for oil circuit breakers, disconnecting and horn gap 
switches and current transformers, should be modified 
so that all such equipment for use on all system voltages 
of more than 600 and less than 110,000 will be tested 
at two and one-half times rated voltage plus 2000 
volts, tests for similar equipment built for 110,000 
volts and above to remain as at present. 

Following the general method outlined in the N. E. 
L. A. Bulletin, a comparison has been made of system 
transformer arrangements based on the use of (a) 
existing standards, (b) those proposed in the Bulletin 
and (c) those proposed herewith and designated 
“Scheme A.” Conditions which will obtain when 
buying, as well as when selling, power, have been 
analyzed. Results are shown in Table II. 

Considerable stress has been laid on the matter of 
buying power because with the rapid increase in system 
interconnections, it is almost essential to have trans- 
formers wound so that they may transfer energy in 
either direction. It is also desirable, in order to keep 
pace with the demands of a growing system, to have 
transformers suitable for transferring from one part 
of the system to another. All large power transformers 
should be designed, therefore, for use either as step-up 
or step-down units. 

Curves have been plotted as shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3 
to indicate approximately in per cent the variation 
of the actual circuit voltage from the winding voltage at 
various points in the system designated as generator 
(GEN.) first step-up transformer (1st S. U. T.), first 
step-down transformer (lst S. D. T.), distribution 
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transformer (DIST. TRANS.), device (DEV.), etc. Fig. 
1 gives the variations in per cent between actual 
voltage and winding voltage when using transformers 
built to existing standards; Fig. 2, similar data, using 
transformers as proposed in the Bulletin; and Fig. 3, 
using transformers according to Scheme A 

Table III shows the maximum variation in per cent 
between actual circuit voltage and rated circuit voltage 
measured at the transformers but omitting distribution 
transformers. 

It is possible with transformers designed according to 
Scheme A that voltages approximately 13 per cent 
above rating (714 per cent over-excitation) may be 
impressed on the winding. It appears that there 
are many transformers built to existing standards now 
in operation at equal over-voltages and the record of 
trouble does not seem to indicate the necessity of 
increasing the transformer dielectric test. In rating 
oil circuit breakers at a standard system voltage in- 
stead of at a considerable over-voltage, as is the 
present custom with breakers below 110,000 volts, 
encroachment should not be made on the existing 
insulation factor of safety and the proposed change in 
the circuit breaker dielectric test therefore has been 
offered. ; 

While not strictly a matter of voltage standardization, 
there is an opportunity for a very considerable reduction 
in the number of standard circuit breaker ratings if 
careful standardization is undertaken. By following 
the proposed system voltages and by elimination of 
many current, as well as rupturing capacity ratings, 
the number of standard ratings and list of standard 
breakers could be so shortened that the increase in 
production of breakers having duplicate ratings should 
produce a considerablereduction in manufacturing costs. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The data seem to indicate that the so-called Scheme 
A is preferable for the following reasons: 

First. The number of standard voltage ratings is 
reduced. 

Second. The flexibility of apparatus is increased. 
The transformers are practically interchangeable as 
step-up or step-down units and should be suitable for 
use on any well-designed system of the same rated 
voltage. 

Third. The rated voltages of the transformers are 
close to the corresponding rated system voltages. 

Fourth. The actual operating voltages are close to 
the winding voltage. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 205. 
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_ Synopsis.—This paper undertakes to analyze the voltage 
“practises and requirements of alternating current power systems with 
the aim of arriving at voltage standards that adequately correct and 

extend present standards. 

Utilization, or receiving terminals, is tae as the point of reference 


and 
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and for designation of system, circuit, and equipment voltages. 

For this analysis and development of voltage standards a compre- 
hensive chart, showing operating voltage limits of representative 
systems, is given in Plate 1. A tabulation summarizing the 
proposed standard voltage ratings is given in Table XI. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

N the preparation of this paper the authors 

endeavor to express the results of their experience 

in dealing with the voltage problems of a number of 
alternating current power systems well distributed 
throughout the United States. These systems, while not 
serving the largest metropolitan areas, do include a wide 
diversity in size and kind which makes them perhaps 
representative of usual requirements. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of existing standards of equipment voltage 
ratings, a condition already recognized by manu- 
facturers and operators. Nor is it the purpose to 
elaborate on the benefits of standardization of equip- 
ment voltages. The resultant economy through reduc- 
tion ina multiplicity of types, through efficiency and 
convenience in manufacture, in the handling of spare 
parts, and in flexibility in use, is self-evident. 

_ The purpose of this paper is to develop and propose 
a schedule of standard voltages believed to meet actual 
operating requirements and practises in alternating- 


nt power Sis The authors endeayO! to deal 


or Boies ne eae wherever Seaeanoe places 
Tt i is. 


effect be schedules of preferred voltages serving as a 
guide to the maximum practicable uniformity of 
practise. 

The system or class wehianad now recognized and 
established by usage in the United States are as given 
in Table I. 

The inadequacies of present standards of equipment 
voltages seem to have come about from lack of sufficient 
appreciation of the relation between voltage levels and 
functions of a modern power system. For example, 
take the case of present standard transformers which 
were developed for distribution service purposes. 
Many users have purchased these distribution ratio 


transformers and applied them at supply substations 


TABLE I 
SYSTEM OR CLASS VOLTAGES 


115 
230 
460 
575 
2300/4000 Y 
4,600 
6600/11,430 Y 
11,000 
7620/13,200 Y 
13,200 
22,000 
33,000 © 
44,000 
- 66,000 
88,000 
110,000 
132,000. 
154,000 
- 220,000 


and even for step-up purposes. Experience shows that 
A a cannot De eon patie ade’ thre ; 
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point in the complex supply system which he does not 
understand. A power company which purchases its 
energy is interested in the voltage maintained at the 
point where it is received, not at some remote point in 
the system of the transmission company. ‘The present 
habit of designating system voltage in terms of genera- 
tion or supply voltage gives an undue appearance of 
non-uniformity of voltages among systems. This is 
because generation voltage is used extensively as a 
means of taking up the voltage “‘slack’”’ of the system, 
so that efforts to maintain uniform utilization voltage 
may bring substantial differences between voltage 
values at the respective points of generation. The 
point of utilization is thus the point of practical voltage 
reference. It is the logical point to establish as nominal 
or designation voltage. 

In the usual power channel between the point of 
utilization and the source, there are essentially three 
voltage steps or levels, that of the utilization and dis- 
tribution zone, that of the high voltage distribution 
zone, and that of the remote source or transmission 
zone. In building up a practical schedule of standard 
voltage ratings for equipment to fit these three zones 
and to give essentially nominal voltage at receiving 
terminals, first consideration should be given to actual 
operating requirements and_ practises. However, 
standard equipment ratings now in use should be re- 
tained as far as may be reasonably practicable, although 
this will require that suitable correction be made in 
some of these standards which now limit effective and 
efficient power supply under existing and modern 
methods. 


Obviously, standardization in voltages of utilization 
equipment such as lamps, appliances and motors, where 
the great bulk of equipment is used, is basic. Voltage 
standardization for distribution equipment is of next 
importance, voltage standardization for transmission 
and high voltage equipment is of least importance. 
The latter applies in that portion of the system where 
inequalities can best and most economically be adjusted 
because units affected are relatively few in number and 
of large size. It is logical then that a study intended to 
review, to revise, and to better coordinate existing 
voltage standards should progress from the utilization 
end of the system. 


UTILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


The basic assumption in this paper is a standard 
lamp and appliance rating of 115 volts and a standard 
motor rating of 220 volts. No conclusions are drawn 
as to the suitability of 115 volts as a lamp standard, as 
compared with 110, 120 or any other voltage, but rather 
the 115-volt rating is taken as essentially averaging 
present usage and recommendations of the National 
Electric Light Association Lamp Committee. Being 
a fundamental of voltage standardization, this 115- 
volt rating should be confirmed or some other 
thoroughly considered value definitely decided upon. 
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If by reason of further study the 115 volt lamp standard - 
should be changed, corresponding adjustments must be 
made in those values here given which are built upon 
this basic value. 

In practise small utilization demands are served ex- 
tensively from combined three-phase motor and lighting 
secondaries arranged in the 8 wire delta or 4 wire star 
system. The delta circuits probably constitute the 
usual distribution arrangement; however, the more 
recent rapidly extending and advantageous use of 4 
wire secondary networks establishes the star system 
as an- important distribution circuit arrangement, 
particularly in areas of heavy load density. Lamps and 
appliances of 115 volts, 220-volt motors and distribution 
step-down service transformers, particularly of the 2300- 
volt class, are in extensive use on both of these systems. 
It is essential that standardization be such that lamps, 
appliances, moto’s, and service transformers can be used 
interchangeably on both delta and star systems. 

Table II indicates voltage conditions obtaining when 
present utilization equipment designed for and rated at 


TABLE IT 


OPERATING VOLTAGES OF UTILIZATION EQUIPMENT 
Average approximate per cent departures from present nameplate rated 


voltages 
Service 

Lamp socket Lamps Motors transformers 

or rated rated rated 

terminal voltage 115 v 110/220 v 115/230 v 

110-220 delta -—5 0 -—3 
110-190 star -5 —15 -—3 
115-230 delta 0 + 5 +2 
115-199 star — 10 +2 
120-240 delta +5 + 10 p=tehds 
120-208 star +5 —- 6 +7 


115 volts (or 110/220 volts for motors) is used at each 
of the three voltages, 110, 115, and 120. The values in 
the table give an approximate picture of the necessary 
excitation range of equipment, without intending any 
expression as to the correctness of present nameplate 
ratings in respect to service results. The minimum 
departures from rated voltage obtain with the 115-230: 
volt delta and 115-199-volt star terminal voltages con- 
sidered jointly. 


THE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


By definition, as previously noted, nominal system: 
voltage is the mean voltage of equipment at utilization 
terminals or receiving terminals. It follows that in the 
ideally designed and operated distribution system 
nominal voltage of 115 will always obtain at that lamp: 
or appliance so located in the distribution system as to 
receive the mean voltage of all lamps and appliances, 
that is to say, the divergence from the standard of 115. 
volts at the lamp terminals will be the same percentage 
for that lamp in the distribution system nearest the 
supply source, as it is for that lamp in the distribution 
system most remote from the supply source. 

A typical distribution circuit comprises house wiring,. 
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service taps, secondary mains, service transformers, 
primary mains, primary feeders, and feeder regulators. 
To these various parts of the circuit are assigned as- 
sumed percentage limits of voltage drop, which are 
believed to conform reasonably to good practise. 

These assigned values of voltage drop for a distribu- 
tion system are given in Table ITI. 

In developing voltage standard schedules, it is 
necessary to lay down a background comprising the 
limits of the various factors that must be covered and 
coordinated in the spread of such standards. To be 
worth while, these standards must anticipate future 
development and growth so far as practicable; that is, 
standards established now must not only be adapted to 
present needs but also must be developed with thorough 
consideration of future needs. Plate 1 is a chart 
indicating these limits sufficiently, it is believed, to’serve 
as a guide in building voltage standards, at least 
tentatively, although further survey and analysis of 
actual conditions is desirable if not essential to final 
standardization. 

Plate 1 includes tire 2300 and 138,200 nominal 
voltage distribution with primary feeders serving 
primary load centers, remote from the supply source. 


TABLE III 


LIMITS FOR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM VOLTAGE DROPS IN 
PER CENT . 


Heavy load Light load 


EL GUS OVAL ETE peters eiterspeie ates lect foe») s).el'eve 48s eulelce..0)'e 
SOUVAICOSUAD serie eh iste arclelebeceic s sce cistere els =. 40 
OCORGEIY Maile anim cieisvers:s4.ci0lc/s eye's syeuslerene je 


2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
Service: transformer nz. accis.s 5 se.s.o-aielece vere, oueisue ts 220 
2.0 
8.0 
Lig 


Note: Heavy load is taken at 0.9 power factor. ht load is en at 


25 per cent of heavy load and at 0.75 power factor. 


In the 2300-volt portion of the chart, there are assumed 
distribution or service transformers of the present 20:1 
ratio and 115 volts delivered under all loads at the lamp 
receiving mean voltage. It will be noted that this 
system requires a variation in voltage at the supply 
station bus of from 2398 volts at light load to 2674 
volts at heavy load, or a mean voltage of 2536. 

In the 18,200-volt nominal system shown on the 
chart, if there are assumed service transformers of the 
present ratio, 120:1, and 115 volts delivered at the 
lamp receiving mean voltage as before, there will be 
required a variation in voltage at the supply station 
from 14,400 volts at light load to 16,010 volts at heavy 
load or a mean voltage of 15,200 volts. Obviously, 
these values are excessive and untenable. For reasons 
that will be explained more fully later, a voltage of 
13,900, that is, approximately 5 per cent above nominal, 
is considered the upper limit of permissible mean 
voltage for a distribution system of this voltage class. 
It follows that a change from the present standard 
transformer ratio for this class is essential. Assuming 
a ratio of 110:1, that is, 13,200:120-volt. distribution 
transformers, it will be noted that the system requires 
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2 variation in voltage at the supply substation bus of 
from 13,190 volts at light load to 14,705 volts at heavy 


load or a mean voltage of approximately 13,900 volts. 

Nore A: As regards voltage regulation calculations by refer- 
ring to Plate 1 and Table III, if we call X the per cent voltage 
drop from the secondary of the step-down service transformer to 
the mean voltage lamp, then from this lamp the voltage will rise 
X per cent to the secondary of the service transformer, 2.5 per 
cent through the transformer and 1.2 per cent back to the 
primary feeder load center. The lamp having the highest 
voltage will have the voltage of this load center reduced by 2.5 
per cent through the transformer and 1 per cent through the 
service tap. Similarly the lamp having the lowest voltage will 
have this load center voltage reduced by 2 + 2.5 +2+1+2or 
9.5 per cent. 

Now ealling C the percentage departure from normal yoltage, 
for the lamps, we have: 
+ C (highest voltage lamp) 
— C (lowest voltage lamp) 


(X + 2.5 + 1.2 — 2.5 — 1) 
(X +2.5+1.2 —2 —2.5 —2 —1 —2) 


eies tit 


+C= X +02 

—C=X — 5.8 
xX = 58 —C 
C=58 —C+0.2 
C = 3.0 
X = 2.8 


That is, the lamp having mean voltage will be so located that 
the voltage drop from the secondary of the service transformer 
to the lamp will be 2.8 per cent. 

It is an important consideration that, next to utiliza- 
tion equipment, step-down service transformers repre- 
sent the largest single class of standardized equipment 
in use today on alternating current power systems. 
It is accordingly essential to practical standardization to 
utilize these present ratio step-down service trans- 
formers, so far as practicable. 

As has been shown it is practicable to utilize ent 
ratios in the 2300 volt class: These transformers, now 
so extensively in use on nominal 2300 volt distribution 
systems, can be used for delivering rated voltage to 
standard 115-volt lamps. While this requires increas- 
ing the excitation of the transformers above nameplate 
rated value, it does keep within limits which experience 
has shown permissible. Reference to Plate 1 will 
indicate the voltage limits encountered in practise. 
Adoption of a 120-volt lamp standard would necessitate 
carrying the excitation of these transformers still higher 
and probably excessively above the voltage limits for 
which they are suited. While no modification in 
present 2300-volt service transformer ratios is necessary 
and full benefit of interchangeability with existing 
equipment of this class can be retained, the nameplate 
rating should be revised to 120-volt secondary, 7. e., 
2400:120 volts. 

For service transformers in the 13,200-volt class, and 
in fact all distribution classes except the 2300- and 


~4600-volt classes, new ratios and ratings must be 


assigned if excessive bus voltages and excessive feeder 
regulator ranges are to be avoided. As has been shown 
the proper ratio in the 13,200-volt class is 110:1, 
13,200:120, and similarly for other classes. 

On the foregoing basis, step-down service trans- 
former ratings as in Table IV are proposed. 
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From Plate 1 it also becomes evident that feeder 
regulators, oil circuit breakers, disconnecting switches, 
lightning arresters, and other miscellaneous equipment 
used on distribution systems, under limiting load con- 
ditions may be subjected to operating voltages approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, and in some cases 15 per cent, in 
excess of nominal system voltage. The proposed 


TABLE IV 
PROPOSED STEP-DOWN SERVICE TRANSFORMER 
VOLTAGE RATINGS 


Nominal system or 


class voltage High voltage* Low voltage* 


115 = 120 
230 * 240 
460 480 480 
575 600 600 
2300/4000 Y 2400/4150 Y 2300/4000 Y 
4,600 4,800 4,600 
6600/11,430 Y 6600/11,430 Y 6600/11,430 Y 
11,000 11,000 11,000 
7620/13,200 Y 7620/13,200 Y 7620/13,200 Y 
13,200 13,200 13,200 
22,000 22,000 es 
33,000 33,000 
44,000 44,000 
66,000 66,000 
88,000 88,000 
110,000 110,000 
132,000 132,000 


The high voltage winding has two 5 per cent full-capacity taps except 
that all taps are omitted in the classes 2300-volt and below. 

*All values are at nominal except 4600 volt and below in the high 
side and 575 volt and below in the low side. These values are raised 
approximately 5 per cent to more nearly conform to voltages actually 
encountered in practise. 


ratings for general apparatus are somewhat adjusted 
where practicable, in order to retain some existing 
voltage ratings of this apparatus. It is understood 
that all equipment, transformers and generators in- 
cluded, is designed for successful operation, with an 
emergency tolerance of 5 per cent above voltage rating. 
The proposed ratings closely approximate and in most 
cases coincide with existing ratings for general ap- 
paratus. In practical application some elimination 
and consolidation to reduce the number of classes may 
be found feasible. It will be noted also that the pro- 


posed ratings extend so as to overlap and include, ~ 


on the same basis, equipment used in the transmission 
zone of voltages. As will be shown later, these ratings 
are suitable for use in the transmission zone. 

The proposed voltage ratings for general apparatus 
are given in Table V. 

The receiving voltage at a centrally located supply 
substation should be logically nominal system voltage 
as by definition this receiving point becomes essentially 
a major utilization terminal. 

A power company may supply several distribution 
substations and customer service substations from the 
same feeder. It is of course not feasible to deliver 
nominal system voltage to all simultaneously. As- 


suming a maximum limit of 10 per cent total voltage 
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drop of feeders extending across a major load area and 
assuming nominal system voltage at the central or mean 
point of that load area, the feeder voltage at the begin- 
ning, or leading edge,:of the receiving zone will be at. 
approximately 5 per cent above nominal, the far limits 
at 5 per cent below nominal. 

Under these conditions, it is obvious that step-down 
transformers at the leading edge of a major load area 
would operate on full winding, those at the load center 
would operate on a 5 per cent tap and at the far limits 
of the area on a 10 per cent tap. 

As indicated on Plate 1, in order to maintain constant 
voltage at the mean lamps, feeder regulators may be 
called upon to operate between the limits given in Table 
VI. Present standardization of 10 per cent buck and 
10 per cent boost for feeder regulators, is, therefore, 
reasonably: adequate. Without the change in service 
transformer ratios in the 138,200-volt class, heretofore 
discussed, a feeder regulator operating range of at least 
20 per cent all on the boost side, is required. 

Table VI shows conditions imposed on feeder 
regulators. 

It is assumed as the basis of the voltage chart, 
Plate 1, that constant voltage is held at the supply 
substation bus at the beginning of the distribution zone, 
by generator voltage variation. Essentially constant 
voltage, held by synchronous condensers or otherwise, 


TABLE V 
PROPOSED VOLTAGE RATINGS FOR FEEDER REGULATORS, 
OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS, LIGHTNING ARRESTERS AND 
OTHER MISCELLANEOUS APPARATUS 


Apparatus 
voltage rating* 


Nominal system or 
class voltage 


115 125 
230 250 
460 500 
575 625 
2300/4000 Y 2500/4330 Y 
4,600 5,000 
6600 /11,430 Y 7500/13,000 Y 
11,000 12,000 
7620/13,200 Y 8500/15,000 Y 
13,200 15,000 
- 22,000 25,000 
33,000 37,000 
44,000 50,000 
66,000 73,000 
88,000 96,000 
110,000 120,000 
* 132,000 145,000 
154,000 170,000 
220,000 240.000 


*These apparatus voltage rating values are approximately nominal 
plus 10 per cent. 


at some such point imtermediate between utilization 
and generation, is necessary to avoid a prohibitive 
corrective range of feeder regulators. The profile 
on Plate 1 shows the relative values and spread of volt- 
age progressively back through the system, for both 
heavy and light load conditions. . 

It should be noted that these profiles are not plotted 
directly in terms of voltage drop, as customary. In- 
stead, they are plotted in per cent variation from 


= 
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- nominal voltage. 
clearly the improved relations maintained between 
voltage levels and nominal voltage and the corrective 
benefits throughout the system, gained by utilizing the 
transformer ratios proposed in this paper. If these 
voltage profiles were carried back from utilization 
terminals to generator terminals, using the present 
standard single ratio transformer throughout, the volt- 
age departure from nominal would be much greater 


; TABLE VI - 
OPERATING VOLTAGE RANGE FOR FEEDER REGULATORS 
Approximate per cent buck and boost 


2300-volt 5 ; 

< circuits 13,200 volt circuits 
Proposed 

Present ratio | Present ratio | ratio 


distribution | distribution | distribution 


Location of regulator transformers | transformers | transformers 


oo to Plate I) 20:1 120:1 110:1 
Distribution ‘at en of load area +6.5 + 21.5 +14.5 
(— 12.5) (+ 7.5) (—1.5) . 
Distribution at center of load ae ee +17.5 +10.0 
BLOM ee eR esi ae frail. S (— 10.0) (+ 5.5) (— 3.0) 
Distribution at Bernas of +6.5 +13.5 + 5.5 
SOEES Ahk Ses tert ae ete ay (— 7.5) (+ 3.5) (— 5.0) 
‘High voltage distribution at| + 6.5 + 14.0 + 6.0 
end of load area............] (— 6.0) (+ 0.0) (- 6.0) 
: High voltage distribution at +6.5 + 14.0 + 6.0 
center of load area.......... | (—4.5) (+ 4.0) (— 4.5) 
High voltage distribution at + 6.5, | + 13.5 + 5.5 
al re ep i ONE teaEEae (2.0) (+ 6.5) (— 2.0) 


than ate In fact, the departure from nominal 

_ would be increasingly upon the excess voltage side and 
peratotia generator terminals would reach 18 per cent 
above nominal at heavy load and 4.5 per cent above 
A: at light load. 


THE HIGH-VOLTAGE SYSTEM 
_ The preceding discussion, starting from utilization 


requirements and working back through the distribution 


system, determines the necessary bus voltages at the 
i supply substation. If this supply is derived from 


transmission or high voltage distribution circuits, then 


et 


le of asides a Pe EEO high es dis- 
tion | system | ates ls volts Span oes 
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The purpose is to bring out more | 


at 35 per cent of heavy load and at 0.85 power factor average. 


low froliage baegahead of cup substation step- 
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To the respective parts of representative’transmission 
and high voltage distribution systems are assigned as- 
sumed limits of voltage drop as given in Table VII. 

These values of Table VII determine the necessary 


TABLE VII 


LIMITS FOR HIGH VOLTAGE SYSTEM VOLTAGE DROPS IN 
PER CENT 


Heavy load ~ Light load 


_ Step-down supply substation transformer..... 5.0 2.0 
High-voltage step-down service transformer... 5.0 2.0 
High-voltage distribution feeder (to center of 

high-voltage distribution zone)............. 5.0 2.0 
Transmission line (to beginning of high-voltage _ 

Gistribublon: ZONE) ais ae v0 -ansiekels caja, ole cess eel 5.0 2.0 
Step=rp ‘transformer. scee nels. = sees oe 5.0 250 


Note: Heavy load taken at 0.9 power factor average, light load taken 
The 
values of per cent drop given above also take to account load diversities, 
power factors, load factors, and line charging characteristics. 


voltage ratings of supply substation step-down trans- 


formers at ratios as given in Table VIII. 

Plate 1 indicates the necessary voltages on the gen- 
erating station high-voltage buses which thus deter- 
mines the high-voltage rating of step-up transformers. 
The low-voltage rating of these transformers must for 
standardization purposes be consistent with the voltage 


TABLE VIII ~ 


PROPOSED STEP-DOWN SUPPLY SUBSTATION TRANSFORMER 


VOLTAGE RATINGS 


Nominal system or 


class voltage High voltage* Low voltage; 
2300/4,000 Y “qs 2500/4330 Y 
' 4,600 4,600 5,000 
6600/11,430 Y 6600/11,430 Y 6900/11,950 Y 
11,000 -11,000 11,500 
7620/13,200 Y 7620/13,200 Y 8000/13,860 Y 
13,200 13,200 13,800. 
22,000 22,000 23,000 
33,000 33,000 34,500 
44,000 44,000 46,000 
66,000 66,000 69,000 
88,000 88,000 92,000° 
110,000 110,000 115,000 
132,000 132,000 138,000 
154,000 154,000 162,000 
220,000 220,000 A 


All high voltage windings have two 5 per cent rhiti-cageeey: and o one 
5 per cent reduced-capacity taps. 


*Rated at nominal. __ : : ’ th 


+4600 volts and below rated at nominal + 10 percent. — Te ee ue 
6600 volts and above rated at nominal at 5 PB r | 
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when located at the edge of the receiving or load area 
so that the transmission zone in effect is eliminated. 
Table IX provides for the foregoing conditions. 
While separate types are proposed to meet the fore- 
going three functional duties of transformers, it is 
recognized that by providing a broader tap range with 
increased iron to enable full voltage excitation on under- 


TABLE IX 
PROPOSED STEP-UP TRANSFORMER 


Nominal system or 
class voltage 


VOLTAGE RATINGS 


Low voltage* High voltaget 


115 115 


250 


230 230 
460 460 500 
575 575 625 
2300/4000 Y 2300/4000 Y 2500/4330 Y 
4,600 4,600 5,000 
6600/11,430 Y 6600/11,430 Y 7200/12,500 Y 
11,000 11,000 12,000 
7620/13,200 Y 7620/13,200 Y 8400/14,500 Y 
13,200 13,200 14,500 
22,000 22,000 24,000 
33,000 33,000 36,000 
44,000 44,000 48,000 
66,000 66,000 72,000 
88,000 88,000 96,000 
110,000 110,000 120,000 
132,000 132,000 145,000 
154,000 154,000 170,000 
220,000 Yh. 240,000 


All high-voltage windings have two 5 per cent full-capacity taps. 
*Rated at nominal. 
tRated at nominal + 10 per cent. 


voltage taps, any two or all three of these types can be 
consolidated into a single standard. For example, to 
consolidate the service type and the supply substation 
type requires a high-voltage winding rated at nominal 
voltage with a 15 per cent full capacity tap range and 
20 per cent total tap range and capable of normal excita- 
tion with full,normal voltage impressed on the 95 per 
cent tap. Similarly, to consolidate all three types 
requires a high-voltage winding rated at 10 per cent 
above nominal voltage with a 25 per cent full capacity 
tap range and 30 per cent total tap range, and capable 
of step-down duty at normal excitation with full normal 
voltage impressed on the 85 per cent tap. The extent 
to which these three types should be consolidated, if at 
all, in final standards, is essentially an economic 
problem that must be decided by thoroughly weighing 
the benefits of interchangeability against the increased 
cost and other factors concerned. 

A study of the limits shown on Plate 1 indicates that 
voltage ratings of oil circuit breakers, disconnecting 
switches, lightning arresters, and other miscellaneous 
apparatus as previously shown in Table V meet the 
requirements and operating practises of the high voltage 
system. 

While the proposed ratings raise the present test 
voltages for general apparatus in the higher voltage 
classes, redesign of this apparatus is not necessarily 
required. Much of this apparatus is now operating 
successfully at voltages in excess of nameplate rating. 
In determining test voltages for these various types of 
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equipment, it is assumed of course that designers 
will make allowance for differences in fundamental 
characteristics. Furthermore, as rapidly as advance 
of knowledge will permit, it is essential that the effects 
of impulse and other transient voltage phenomena 
be taken to account. 


GENERATION REQUIREMENTS 


Generators, in many and perhaps the usual cases, 
deliver directly into supply buses and may operate at 
fixed voltage with feeder regulators or at variable 
voltage without regulators, within the limits shown on 
Plate 1. They must also coordinate with the low- 
voltage ratings of supply substation step-down trans- 
formers and step-up transformers, as previously pro- 
posed in Tables VIII and IX respectively. Further- 
more, they must be suitable for use in industrial or 
isolated plant application. 

Table X gives proposed generator voltage ratings to 
cover these requirements. 

While synchronous condensers closely resemble genera- 
tors in form, they are different in operating characteris- 
tics. They require special consideration in the matter 
of voltage rating and their comparatively limited use 
makes standardization at the present time probably 
premature. 


SUMMARY TABULATIONS OF PROPOSED VOLTAGE 
RATINGS 


The foregoing analyses are tabulated, for convenient 
reference, in Table XI, which assemblés the proposed 
voltage ratings for equipment for alternating current 
power systems. In this tabulation are shown voltage 


TABLE X 
PROPOSED GENERATOR VOLTAGE RATINGS 
Norma! voltage 


Nominal system or Rated operating voltage range 


class voltage rating* += 10% 
115 120 110-130 
230 240 220-260 
460 480 440-520 
575 600 550-650 
2300/4000 Y 2400/4150 Y 2200/3800 Y — 2600/4500 Y 
4,600 4,800 4,400—5,200 
6600/11,430 Y 6900/11,950 Y 6300/11,000 Y—7620/13,200 Y 
11,000 11,500 10,500—12,500 
7620/13,200 Y 8000/13,860 Y 7200/12,500 Y—8800/15,200 Y 
13,200 13,800 12,500—15,200 


*Rated at nominal + 5 per cent. 


steps and values considered sufficient to cover 
the range of system conditions reasonably subject to 
standardization. 

In reading the values in these tabulations, it should 
be borne in mind that ideal precision has been avoided 
as impracticable. It is believed that the frequent 
approximations employed are within reasonble limits of 
precision considering the many variables and in- 
consistencies being dealt with. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. Present voltage standards for alternating current 
power systems and equipment are inadequate as they 
do not fit the needs and practises of representative 
power systems. This condition is generally recognized. 

2. In developing general voltage standards, it must 
be recognized that there are some systems, particularly 
those of pioneer origin, which, because of large size and 
individual characteristics of voltage, will doubtless 
continue their individual standards and move toward 
general standards only as the opportunity to benefit 
arises from time to time in the natural course of replace- 
ments and reconstruction. General voltage standards 
will, in effect, be schedules of preferred voltages, serving 
as a guide to the maximum practicable uniformity of 
practise. ' 

3. In developing voltage standards, a fundamental 
is to establish a suitable reference level or plane for 
voltage designation. The present practise of a 
reference level established at the point of generation is 
not suitable. As voltage “‘slack”’ of the system is most 
frequently taken up at the generating stations, this 
method of designation gives an undue appearance of 
non-uniformity of voltages as between systems. At 
utilization, or receiving terminals, is the point of maxi- 
mum inherent voltage uniformity because this is the 
plane where the product is delivered and service is 
gaged. Uniformity of product at the point of delivery 
is the goal of system design and operation. Therefore, 
the fundamental reference plane for all voltages of a 
given class, or “nominal system voltage,” is defined 
as the mean voltage at utilization terminals, that is, 
at receiving terminals. 

4, Another fundamental is to segregate the power 
system along functional lines into zones of different 
voltage levels. It is especially essential in arriving at 
standards for transformer voltages and ratios that the 
correct relation between the zones of distribution, high 
voltage distribution and transmission be clearly 
understood. 

5. A third fundamental is to adhere to present stand- 
ards and practises in so far as reasonably adequate. 
However, where experience shows that any related 
standards including those of the A. I. E. E. are in- 
correct or insufficient, any needed corrections and ex- 
tensions should be made. 

6. A standard lamp and appliance rating of 115 volts 
and a standard motor rating of 220 volts are assumed. 
No conclusions are drawn as to the suitability of these 
voltages as compared with 110, 120 or any other lamp 
voltage. The 115 volt rating is taken as essentially 
averaging present usage and recommendations of the 
N. E. L. A. Lamp Committee. The definite establish- 
ment of a suitable value for lamp socket voltage is 
basic and should constitute an initial step in developing 
general voltage standards. 

7. In practise, there are two outstanding systems 
of power and lighting secondaries, the three-wire delta 
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and the four-wire star. It is important that standard 
utilization equipment be fully interchangeable as be- 
tween these two systems of supply. 

8. A chart is given, Plate 1, which brings out volt- 
age relations between the essential features of power 
systems, together with operating voltage limits, as a 
means of determining the spread of operating voltages 
that must be provided for in general voltage standards. 
Basic assumptions for this chart include constant 


‘voltage held at the mean lamp terminal of each ‘dis- 


tribution feeder load area, by means of feeder regulators, 
and constant voltage held at some other plane inter- 
mediate between utilization terminals and generating 
station by generator voltage variation. The chart 
shows a profile of voltages progressively through the 
systems. 

9. Tabulations in Table XI summarize the proposed 
standard voltage ratings for systems and various types 
of equipment. A foot note shows the relations, in 
percentages, between the proposed standard system and 
equipment voltages. However, in the tabulated values, 
frequent approximations are accepted in the interest of 
closer adherence to present standards. The more 
important features of the voltage standards proposed 
in Table XI include: 

-a. The present 20:1 ratio for 2300-volt distribution 
transformers is retained but normal rated voltages are 
raised from 2300:115 to 2400:120. ° 

b. Both ratio and normal rated voltages are changed 
for the distribution transformers of the 13,200 volt 
class. 

ce. Three types of transformers are established for 
each voltage class, each having a ratio specific to its 
own functional duty. Thesetypesareservicestep-down, 
supply substation step-down, and step-up. 

d. Transformer ratings are such, in relation to circuit 
voltages, that excitation on full winding is correct when 
the transformer is located at the beginning or leading 
edge of a load area. Taps in 5 per cent steps are pro- 
vided for compensating regulation across the load area. 

e. The present range of 10 per cent buck and 10 per 
cent boost for feeder regulators is retained. 

f. Normal rated voltage for generators is raised ap- 
proximately 5 per cent from present standards, and a 
normal operating range from plus 10 per cent to minus 
10 per cent is required. 

g. Present normal rated motor voltage is retained, 
and a normal operating range from plus 10 per cent to 
minus 10 per cent is required. 

h. General apparatus, such as feeder regulators, 
switching equipment and lightning arresters, are rated 
for normal operation at 10 per cent above nominal 


‘system voltage. 


i. A 5 per cent emergency tolerance above rated 
maximum operating voltage for all equipment is 
required. 

10. The proposed standard voltage ratings for all 
equipment above 66,000 volts are higher than present 
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TABLE XI 
PROPOSED SYSTEM AND EQUIPMENT VOLTAGE RATINGS FOR ALTERNATING-OURRENT POWER SYSTEMS 
Service Supply sub-station 
Nominal Lamps step-down transformers step-down transformers Step-up transformers 
system and | __iri>—_i rj —“$ioc— 
or class appli- High Low High Low Low High General 
voltage* ances Motorst voltage voltage voltage voltage voltage voltage apparatus | Generators 
115 115 110 120 115 125 120 
230 230 220 240 230 250 250 240 
460 440 480 480 460 500 500 480 
575 550 600 600 575 625 625 600 
2300/4000 Y 2200/3800 Y | 2400/4150 Y | 2300/4000 Y 2500/4330 Y |2300/4000 Y |2500/4330 Y |2500/4330 Y |2400/4150 Y 
4,600 4,400 4,800 4,600 4,600 5,000 4,600 5,000 5,000 4,800 
6600 /11,430Y 6300/11,000 Y|6600/11,430 Y|6600/11,430 Y|6600/11,430 Y|6900/11,950 Y|6600/11,430 Y|7200 /12,500 Y|7500/13,000 Y|6900/11,950Y 
11,000 10,500 11,000 11,000 11,000 11,500 11,000 12,000 12,000 11,500 
7620 /13,200Y 7200 /12,500 Y|7620/13,200 Y|7620 /13,200 Y|7620 /13,200 Y|8000/13,860 Y|7620/13,200 Y|8400/14,500Y SHS: 000 Y|8000/13,860Y 
13,200 12,500 13,200 13,200 13,200 13,800 13,200 14,500 15,000 13,800 
22,000 22,000 22,000 23,000 22,000 24,000 25,000 
33,000 33,000 33,000 34,500 33,000 36,000 37,000 
44,000 44,000 44,000 46,000 44,000 48,000 50,000 
66,000 66,000 66,000 69,000 66,000 72,000 73,000 
88,000 88,000 88,000 92,000 88,000 96,000 96,000 
110,000 110,000 110,000 115,000 110,000 120,000 120,000 
132,000 132,000 132,000 138,000 132,000 145,000 145,000 
154,000 154,000 162,000 154,000 170,000 170,000 
220,000 2400 v class 220,000 240,000 240,000 
and below—no 7 
taps others 2— 2-5% full ca- 2-5% full ca- 
5% full ca- pacity taps 1— pacity taps 
pacity taps 5% reduced 
capacity tap 


Notes: Except for service transformers up to and including 4800 volts, which are deviated to adhere to ratios now in use, the voltage ratings of all 
transformer primaries coincide with the value of nominal system voltage. Except for this deviation and some other approximations, to more closely 
coincide with existing standard ratings, the values in this table bear essentially uniform relations to values of nominal system voltage as follows: 

Lamps and appliances—at nominal Service transformers Supply substation transformers Step-up transformers : 


Motors —at nominal minus 5% High voltage—at nominal -High voltage—at nominal Low voltage —at nominal 
Generalapparatus —at nominal plus 10% Low voltage—at nominal Low voltage —at nominal plus 5% High voltage—at nominal plus 10% 
Generators —at nominal plus 5% 


Generators and motors have a normal operating range of 10 per cent above and 10 per cent below rated voltage. 

Feeder regulators have a normal operating range of 10 per cent boost and 10 per cent buck. 

For transformers in general excitation is normal when the voltage impressed on the primary sa a under full rated load is sufficient to overcome 
regulation and maintain rated voltage on the secondary terminals. . 

All equipment has an emergency tolerance of 5 per cent above rated maximum operating ate 

*As between the 6600/11,430 Y, 11,000 classes and the 7620/13,200 Y, 13,200 classes, it is recommended that so far as practicable, preference be 
given to the 7620/13,200 Y, 13,200 classes with the aim of eventual elimination te the 6600/11,430 Y, 11,000 classes. Possibly other eliminations may 
eventually be found advisable. 

+Present nameplate ratings. 


standards will be required. The standardization of 
test voltage practises must be deliberate. This will 


ratings. Because much of this equipment now in ser- 
vice is of necessity being operated at voltages above 


present ratings with reasonably satisfactory results, no 
extensive redesign of equipment should be imposed by 
these requirements. Revision of nameplate data should 
frequently be sufficient. 

11. It is not undertaken to offer test voltage re- 
quirements for the proposed voltage standards. 
Doubtless, some increases and changes from present 


call not only for changes in the A. I. E. E. standardiza- 
tion rules but also must take into account the effects of 
is impulse and other transient voltage phenomena, the 
present knowledge of which, though advancing, is limited. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 205. 


Voltage Standards for Electrical Distribution 


H. B. GEAR: 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper discusses the necessity for standardizing 
voltages and advocates the utilization voltage as the most logical 
reference base. It suggests that the ratios adopted should be uni- 


HE necessity of standardization of utilization 
voltages has been recognized and accepted since 
the days when electric lighting systems com- 

petitive with different lamp voltages and operating 
frequencies constituted such an obstacle to progress 
that standard voltages and frequency became a com- 
mercial necessity. | 

Systems operating at 55 volts for lighting were dis- 
carded for 110 volts, and a 220-volt rating was chosen 
for use where energy was taken chiefly for power 
purposes. 

In later years, processes of lamp manufacture were so 
improved as to permit the concentration of lamp out- 
put into three voltages—110, 115, and 120 volts. 
A steady increase in the 115-volt output, and a decrease 
in the relative outputs of 110- and 120-volt lamps has 
been in progress since that time. 

Utilization voltage standards are now so well recog- 
nized that a multitude of household and motor-driven 
appliances have been produced in quantities and at 
prices which would have been totally impossible with- 
out standardization. 

Utilities in many states are required by regulatory 
bodies to adopt a utilization voltage standard and to 
maintain regulation within prescribed limits above or 
below such standard. 


This to a considerable extent, fixes the voltages in 
other parts of the system and makes the utilization 
voltage the natural base of reference. 

The proposal to establish ratings which are integral 
multiples of 115 is a recognition of the fact that the 
utilization voltage is the most logical base of reference in 
an electricity supply system. 

The utilization voltage is one which must be kept as 
nearly constant as possible through all ranges of load, 
and this is the only part of the system of which this is 
true. 

Electricity supply systems have developed during the 
past quarter of a century from simple groups of distribu- 
tion feeders, with one voltage level above the utilization 
pressure, to extended systems serving large areas with 
two or three voltage levels above the utilization 
pressure. 

We are now in the process of constructing a super- 
power network through which these areas are being tied 


1. Commonwealth Edison Co. 


Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New 
York, N. Y., February 7-11, 1927. 


form at all voltages. It also proposes that there should be a recog- 
nized standard for transformers in which the direction of energy 
flow is subject to change. 


together, and which, in some cases, adds another voltage 
level to those already in service. 

Each additional transformation, with its accompany- 
ing line, has added to the drop in voltage and necessi- 
tated provision of taps or other means of compensating 
for the added drop. 

The result has been that apparatus is being operated 
at voltages above that for which it was designed, special 
windings have been specified, generators are being over- 
excited at certain hours, and-the manufacturers have 
felt it necessary to call a halt for the discussion of 
remedial measures. 


As an illustration of what is taking place in some 
systems, they present a diagram of voltage drops in the 


-various parts of a system having five transformations 


between the generator and the consumer, with a total of 
about 50 per cent voltage drop between generator and 
consumer. 

The drops chosen for illustration are average values 
and do not represent cases which could be found in 
practise involving greater drops. 

It is obvious that the maintenance of voltage regula- 
tion under such conditions is a difficult problem with 
the best of equipment, and when there is imposed the 
limitation that the apparatus must not be subjected to 
over-voltage, the limitation will quite surely in many 
cases be exceeded. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN PRACTISE 

The manufacturers have presented a scheme for 
accomplishing this by increasing secondary voltage - 
ratings to multiples of 115 instead of 110, as at present 
rated.2 

This provides a no-load pressure about 5 per cent 
above that given by the present standard and a full- 
load pressure, which offsets the drop in the transformer 
and delivers at full load the same pressure which is 
derived from transformers of the present standard at 
no load. 

Taps are to be provided in the primary coils, as at 
present, to care for situations where the drop in con- 
necting lines requires more compensation. 

It is proposed that generator regulation be held 
within a range, from plus 5 to minus 5 per cent of 
standard rating. 

2. Voltage Standardization of A-C. Systems from the Viewpoint 


of the Electrical Manufacturer, by F. C. Hanker and H. R. 
Summerhayes, A.-I. E. E. Winter Convention, February, 1927. 
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SOME LIMITATIONS OF THE PROPOSAL 

The example presented shows the application of the 
new plan under full-load conditions, where a single 
series of circuits is involved 

The complete picture of an average system would 
reveal other circuits taken off at the generating station 
delivering energy at the generator voltage level. It 
would also include additional lines taken off at the 
132/66/13.2-kv. levels, having various percentages of 
line drop, which must be taken into account in fixing 
the setting of transformer taps. 

Inevitably there will be certain of these branches 
which will deliver a pressure above or below normal 
during certain parts of the day. 

In the particular circuit shown, the pressure at 
quarter load would be from 10 to 12 per cent above 
normal at the utilization circuits, assuming that the 
generator pressure was reduced from 138.8 to 12.8, as 
proposed, during the light load period and the feeder 
regulator were run at full choke. In addition to this, 
the transformer and line equipment at the 69-kv. and 
13.8-kv. levels are also operating at 10 to 12 per cent 
above the proposed maximum voltage ratings. 

This, of course, can be avoided by the use of tap 
changing devices operable under load, and it is quite 
apparent that such auxiliary equipment must be 
included in the completed picture of the situation. 

The necessity of having a considerable range of con- 
trol between light-load and full-load conditions suggests 
the desirability of having as wide a range as is economi- 
cally feasible in the generator voltage. Itis proposed to 
get a range of 10 per cent by operating at pressures 
below normal (down to minus 5 per cent) during light 
load, and at pressures above normal (up to plus 5 per 
cent) during hours of heavy load. 

This will prevent over-excitation of generators if 
transformer taps are connected to give the necessary 
boosting voltage to compensate for full-load drop. 
Atlight load periods, tap changers will berequired where 
the total compensation in transformers is more than 
the combined range of generator and potential regulators. 

It is proposed that the voltages above 69 kv. be left 
as multiples of 110. 

The stage of development thus far attained may be 
such that it is a difficult matter to make a change now, 
but to those of us who have not until recent years been 
brought into pressures above 69 kv., it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to learn that if we subject our 132-kv. 
equipment to any pressure above 182 kv., we are ex- 
ceeding the manufacturer’s rating and presumably 
taking a risk in operation which is not shared by the 
manufacturer. 

The manufacturer’s explanation that it is not 
necessary to use the multiples of 11.5 in fixing rated 
voltages at pressures above 69 kv. is lacking in any 
reasons sufficient to warrant a break of so fundamental 
a character in the proposed standards. 

Whether the 182-kv. equipment in service has been 
designed for a maximum pressure of 132 kv. or not, 
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Transactions A. 1. EK. E. 


much of the existing 1382-kv. equipment is so related 
to the system of which it is a part that inevitably it 
must be subjected to pressures up to 188 kv. or higher, 
under the normal conditions of daily operation. 

The proposed plan of adding 5 per cent to the sec- 
ondary as a part of the fixed ratio of a transformer 
obviously can not be followed on lines where the direc- 
tion of flow of energy is changed from time to time, as is 
often the case in tie-lines between power stations. 

In such lines the transformers must meet the voltage 
requirements of both step-up and step-down trans- 
formers. Also, they are often so related to each other 
that, in order to transfer energy in the desired amount 
without displacing the general level of system pressure, 
they must be equipped with pressure taps adjustable 
under load. 

This requires pressure taps giving a range of 15 to 20 
per cent in either direction to deliver proper pressure 
at the bus of the receiving station. 


OBSERVANCE OF STANDARDS 


It is obvious that if a standard is to accomplish its 
purpose, it must be one which will be generally recognized 


as practicable of application and feasible in operation. 


The failure of previously adopted standards to be 
generally observed seems to have resulted, in part, from 
a lack of adaptability of apparatus to working con- 
ditions, and perhaps from a lack of appreciation on the 
part of some engineers of the wide range of voltage drops 
which have been introduced in recent years into dis- 
tributing systems. — 

The lack of adaptability jas been met as nearly as is 
possible by the manufacturer’s proposal to increase 
voltage ratings to a point where they will be similar to 
pressures which are normally encountered in practise. 

The discussion of this subject in connection with the 
proposed changes has and will further serve to bring a 
greater number of engineers face to face with the situa- 
tion in a way which will be beneficial. 

The adoption of standards which, automatically add 
voltage for full-load conditions will draw attention to 
the necessity of providing means of preventing over- 
voltage at light loads. 


CONCLUSION 


Voltage standards are a basic necessity for utilization 
equipment and are the basis of voltage throughout the 
system. 

The manufacturer’s proposal offers a decided 
improvement over present standards, but should treat 
all voltages on a uniform basis. 

There should be a recognized standard for trans- 
formers used in interconnections where the direction of 
flow is subject to change. 

When standards have been fixed which are Senieeiic 
without radical change in existing equipment, they will, 
no doubt, be accepted and adopted by users of 
equipment, — 

Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 205. 


Voltage Standardization 
Its Relation to the Interconnected Power Companies of the 
Southeast 
BY H. J. SCHOLZ, W. W. EBERHARDT, and §. MURRAY JONES: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—Voltage standardization has long been recognized 
as desirable, and to date no definite standards have been accepted and 
applied. An attempt is now being made to coordinate the recommen- 
dations of the different power companies and manufacturers with a 
view towards adopting definite voltage standards for all apparatus. 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Associate, A. I, E. E. 


A proposal has recently been submitted by the manufacturers 
which is not applicable in its entirety to conditions in the Southeast, 
and this paper contains a counter-proposal submitted as being more 
readily acceptable to the interconnected power systems of the 
Southeast. 


I. INTRODUCTION AND JUSTIFICATION FOR VOLTAGE 
STANDARDIZATION 


proposed set of voltage standards appeared in 

1922, but lack of cooperation on the part of both 

manufacturers and operators prevented any gen- 
eral acceptance of them. This was partially due to 
the fact that insufficient consideration was given to 
existing apparatus. In 1922 the power companies of 
the United States were valued at $4,500,000,000, 
while today they are valued at $9,000,000,000. This 
tremendous increase, appearing largely as new equip- 
ment, indicates the truth of the statement that the 
longer standardization remains a nonentity, the more 
complicated will be its final acceptance. Very few 
operating companies have attempted to eliminate what 
might be termed off-standard voltages in order to 
conform to the 1922 standards; in most cases, however, 
they cannot be justly criticized for this. 
required for a realization of the savings to be had and 
as they have grown closer together, the benefits to be 
derived from standardization have presented them- 
selves. Today most companies are willing to accept 
any such standards resulting in either financial gains 
to them or improvements to their service. 


No time need be wasted in consideration of standards 
to be put into effect immediately. No operating com- 
pany can afford to change its present equipment over 
night. Standardization in its final form will come 
about by virtue of a slow influx of semi-standard equip- 
ment which, when the absorption is complete, can be 
operated on standard voltages. This transition period 
will cover a number of years. Modifications or exten- 
sions to present properties made necessary in order to 
be in accord with any accepted standards must be con- 
sistent with proper financing and engineering practises, 
and any expense incident to such changes must not ex- 
ceed the monetary values of standardization. 

The efficiencies of electrical equipment are in most 


1. All of the Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. EH. E., 
New York, N. Y., February 7-11, 1927. 


Time was ~ 


instances probably as high as will be attained, so that 
further large economies must be looked for in the de- 
velopment of radically new apparatus, in increasing 
the load factor of present equipment, and in standardi- 
zation. The recent acceptance of lamp standards 
has gone far to bring about the present low cost and 
greater efficiency of lamps which the public now enjoys. 
In a like manner, actual savings in the cost of generating 
and transmission equipment will be evidenced by the 
standardization of voltages. 

It is not to be expected that any expense incurred 
by carrying out the features of standardization will be 
returnable immediately in the form of huge savings, 
but economies will result from the enormous reductions 
in capital investment required over a long period of 
time, as compared to what would be necessary were 
the present policies to continue. The value of voltage 
standardization has also been emphasized by the bene- 
fits which may be obtained therefrom on interconnected 
systems. Interconnection will be practised more 
extensively in the future than at present, of course, 
because of the resulting economies. For example, 
in the territory covered by the interconnected South- 
eastern systems there are three distinct water-sheds 
covering very extensive areas over which the rainfall 
varies in .different rivers in such a way that excess 
hydro capacity in one section can be used at times to 
assist systems in other sections in meeting their demands 
or in filling their storage reservoirs, thereby reducing the 
amount of reserve steam capacity required and also 
utilizing water which would otherwise go to waste. 
In addition to these economies, which are very great, 
the interconnected systems have been able to improve 
voltage regulation and service to their customers. 


The economic and commercial justification for the 
standardization of all types of equipment has been 
proved many times and has ultimately resulted, in 
practically all cases, in simpler manufacturing methods 
and a lower cost of the product to the purchaser. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, as to the feasibility 
of standardization of voltages by the power companies. 
Any standards must be adaptable, however, to the large 
amount of equipment which has already been installed 
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TABLE | ; 
PRESENT RATED CIRCUIT VOLTAGES ON SOUTHEASTERN INTERCONNECTED SYSTEMS 
Southern Carolina Tennessee Alabama Georgia Columbus Central 
Power Co. Pr. & Lt. Co. Elec. Pr. Co. Power Co. Ry. & Pr. Co. Elec. & Pr. Co. Ga. Pr. Co. 
2,300 2400/4150 Y 2,300 2300/4000 Y 2300/4000 Y 2,300 2,300 
6,600 : 
6,600 7200/12,480 Y 6,600 6,600 6,600 5,500 6,600 
6900/11,950 Y 
11,000 11,000 12,000 11,000 11,000 11,000 
13,200 13,200 13,200 12,000 
19,000 19,000 
22,000 22,000 22,000 22,000 
33,000 38,000 
44.000 44,000 44,000 44,000 
60,000 66,000 66,000 66,000 
88,000 
100,000 100,000 120,000 110,000 110,000 110,000 110,000 


and, to be of any value, must be accepted by the major- 
ity of operating companies. 


II. GENERAL PROBLEMS CONFRONTING SOUTHEAST 


IN STANDARDIZATION 


Table I gives the present rated circuit voltages of the 
interconnected companies in the Southeast and shows 
' the conditions to be met in recommending any set of 
standards. It should be noted here that some of 
these systems are being operated at voltages slightly 
higher than those indicated in Table I. A map, Fig. 1, 
shows the transmission systems of these companies. 

Before proceeding further, some of the general 
problems confronting the acceptance of a set of general 
voltage standards will be presented, and these problems 
should be borne in mind when referring to the standards 
which the writers have recommended as best suited for 


this territory. The generation in this section during a 
normal year is approximately 60 per cent from run-of- 
river hydro plants (some having storage capacity) and 
40 per cent from steam reserve plants. The average 
annual load factor of the hydro electric stations is from 
30 to 60 per cent, and of the steam electric stations from 
10 to 40 per cent. Generating plants are located both 
adjacent to, and remote from, load centers, and may be 
operating during different seasons of the year as base 
load plants or as voltage boosting stations. 

With such operations as outlined above, due mainly 
to location and types of plants, the annual load factor on 
the main high voltage circuits is low (approximately 30 
per cent) as compared to: systems the generation of 
which is entirely from base load ‘steam plants, or from 
hydro plants where the river flow is not seasonal. For 
this reason a highér voltage drop on the transmission 
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_ eircuits may be considered economical and is at present 
accepted, as compared to that which is economical on 


lines between base load plants and load centers. 
Lengths of transmission circuits and location of sub- 


stations at many different positions with respect to the 


generating equipment, prohibits the acceptance of any 
definite point on the system as a reference for constant 
voltage except the consumers’ bus bars. The receiving 
voltage at primary substations must be varied according 


_ to load conditions on the distribution lines, by regu- 


lating the generating units, or by using synchronous 
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The above comments will serve the purpose of an 
outline of the feelings and position of the companies in 
regard to standardization as a general proposition. 
In particular, the remainder of this paper covers a 
detailed analysis of the mechanics of adjustment to any 
proposed standards. The main problems confronting 
the companies concerned in this paper are those 
relative to generation and transmission since the bulk of 
their power is derived from hydroelectric and steam 
electric stations situated at a considerable distance from 
load centers. The problem of working out a set of 


TABLE II 
PROPOSED VOLTAGE RATINGS FOR SYSTEMS, GENERATORS, SWITCHING, CONTROL & PROTECTIVE APPARATUS, 
: . TRANSFORMERS, ETC. i 
; Step-up transformers Step-down transformers 
Generators & ; : 
sync. condensers Ind. motors Apparatus , Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 

Systems (see A) (see B) (see C) (see D) (see D) 
120 110 115 
240 220 230 
480 440 460° 
4 600 550 575 

2,400. " 2,400 2,200 2300/3980 Y 2400/4150 Y 2300/3980 Y 2400/4150 ‘XG 
4,150 — 4,150 3,800 F 
6,900 6,900 | 6,600 6,600 6,900 6,600 6,900 
7200 /12,470 Y* ; 7,200: 6,600 7200/12,470 Y* | 6900/11,950 Y 7200/12,470 Y* — 
11,500 11,500 11,000 ; 11,000 11,500 11,000 11,500 
13,800 13,800 13,200 13,800 13,200 13,800 13,200 13,800 
23,000 23,000 22,000 23,000 22,000 23,000 
34,500 34,500 33,000 34,500 33,000 34,500 
- 46,000 46,000 44,000 46,000 44,000 46,000 
69,000 69,000 66,000 69,000 66,000 69,000 
92,000 92,000 88,000 92,000 88,000 92,000 
103,500 : 103,500 99,000 103,500 © 99,000 _ 103,500 
115,000 115,000 110,000 115,000 110,000 115,000 
138,000 - 138,000 132,000 138,000 132,000 138,000 
161,000 161,000 154,000 161,000 154,000 161,000 
230,000 230,000 220,000 


“230,000 


GENERAL NOTE 


Guarantees of efficiency, heating, overload, etc., should be based on the rated voltage of the individual apparatus as shown above. 
all equipment should be based on the rated voltage of the circuit on which it is to operate. 
i voltage for continuous operation. 


; Voltage tests on. 
The rated voltages are in all cases the maximum permissible 


SPECIFIC NOTES 
A- _—Generators and synchronous condensers should be designed to deliver rated ky-a. output at rated power factor and frequency throughout a range 


of 5 per cent below and five per cent above rated voltage. 
B—I 


—Induction motors should be designed to deliver rated h. p. throughout a range of 10 per ent below and above rated voltage at rated frequency. 


O.— Apparatus as here used includes oil circuit breakers, disconnecting switches, current transformers, lightning arresters, insulators, bus bar supports, 
bushings and fuses; all to be maximum rated. The voltage ratings of potential transformers should be the same as other apparatus with their 
ial secondaries rated 115 volts to permit the employment of the now existing even ratios of transformation. 
D.—Transformers should be designed and tested for operation on system rated voltages rather than transformer voltage ratings. 
a. ‘Step-up transformers should be equipped with the equivalent of three 234 per cent full capacity taps in the Darian, winding, two 2 %4-per cent 
taps | above and one 2% -per cent tap below rated primary voltages. 
‘These taps are necessary to compensate for the inherent regulation of the transformers from no-load to full-load and also to provide gutiient: 


range to make them adaptable to locations remote from, or adjacent to. load centers. 


b. Step-down transformers should be equipped with the equivalent of four 2% per cent full capacity taps below rated voltage h 


winding. 
*For rural distribution lines. 


2 


ee to boost or buck the ae as becomes - 


standards for 
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mended by the manufacturers.’? These standards are not 
applicable in their entirety to the present operations in 
the Southeast. For the sake of simplicity in future 
discussion they will be referred to and used as a basis 
for the author’s proposed standards which are shown in 
Table II. 

Criticism of the manufacturers’ proposed standards is 
not intended to be destructive, but rather a sincere at- 
tempt to show their applicability to the interconnected 
companies of the Southeast, and to acquaint those 
interested in this subject with the existing conditions. 
Quite naturally, comments are more directly bearing on 
the properties of the Southeastern Power and Light 
Company since it is with these properties that the 
writers are most familiar. 

It appears to the writers that the manufacturers’ 
definition of rated voltage is satisfactory, namely: 
“Rated Circuit Voltage: For the purpose of fixing a 
value to be used in designing and testing electrical 
apparatus, the rated voltage of a circuit (or system) is 
defined as the highest rated voltage of the apparatus 
supplying it. By ‘circuit voltage’ is meant the voltage 
from line to line as distinguished from line to neutral. 
This voltage rating applies to all parts of the circuit. 
The actual operating voltage of the circuit may 
vary from the rated circuit voltage but should not ex- 
ceed it.” 

The manufacturers’ proposed standards would permit 
a 5 per cent margin above rated voltage for equip- 
ment of one class and strictly forbid the employment of 
such a margin for other classes. The dividing point has 
been made between 69,000 volts and 88,000 volts to 
suit the present ratings, and as stated, to prevent any 
re-design of equipment above 88,000 volts. Restric- 
tions discriminating between classes of voltage serve 
only to complicate definitions and destroy uniformity in 
tests and application. 


The system rated voltages in the manufacturers’ 
proposal are, with the exception of the first two (2400 
and 4150), multiples of 11.5 up to 69,000 volts and 
beyond this are multiples of 11.0. If the history of the 
development of these voltage ratings is traced it will be 
remembered that practically all systems coming within 
the range of the tabulation started with maximum 
operating voltages which were multiples of 11.0. The 
range of operation to take care of peak load conditions 
was from maximum operating voltages in multiples of 
11.0 at the generating end to voltages in multiples of 
10.5 at the receiving end. As the load grew and the 
lines were extended it was necessary to raise the voltage 
at the generating end to values as high as 11.5 in order 
to maintain voltages in multiples of 10.5 at the receiving 
end. In order to accomplish this, it was necessary to 
over-excite generators and transformers, or, as has been 


2. See also Voltage Standardization of A-C. Systems from the 
Viewpoint of the Electrical Manufacturer, by F. C. Hanker and 
H. R. Summerhayes, A. I. E. E. Winter Convention, February, 
1927. 
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done in recent years, to purchase transformers having 
taps to give voltages five per cent above the multiples 
of 11.0. The increase in potential at the source rather 
than the decrease at the load end of the line has been 
necessary and justifiable. Many thousands of trans- 
formers have been purchased with ratios, for example, 
of 110/44 kv. with four 21% per cent taps below normal, 
in the primary winding. As loads on the distribution 
circuits were increased it was necessary to maintain 
higher than 44 ky. on the secondary by over-exciting 
the transformers. This was undesirable and recently 
transformers have been purchased having a ratio of 
110/45 kv. with five 3 per cent taps below normal 
in the primary winding which resulted in better voltage 
at the distribution substations. The higher voltage 
transmission lines gradually became loaded so that the 
potential at some substations dropped as low as 100 
kv. and with 110 kv. maintained at the generating 
plants, and primary substation transformers having 
four 21% per cent taps below normal in the primary, 
and connected on the lowest tap, the secondary voltage 
could not be maintained at its rated value when carrying 
peak loads. The evolution was the same as in the case 
of distribution circuits, namely, raising the potential 
at the source by means of over-excitation, or by the 
purchase of step-up transformers having taps to deliver 
above rated voltages. Thus it will be seen that trans- 
mission circuits of the higher voltages have already 
reached the stage where it is desirable that rated volt- 
ages should be multiples of 11.5, as are the distribution 
voltages, and in fact must be such in order to utilize 
present equipment. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that maximum operating voltages in multiples of 
11.5 will not occur at all generating stations, but only 
at those most remote from the load centers. The 
reason for this will be evident by referring to Fig. 1. 
In many instances several hydro plants are located on 
the same stream. Where these plants are distant from 
the load centers, separate lines from each of them to 
the load would be uneconomical and hence they are 
tapped to a group of circuits of one or more lines, 
extending from the most remote plant to the load. 

During extreme emergencies, such as tornadoes, 
floods, ete., voltage ratings may be exceeded justifiably - 
in order to maintain service; hence all equipment 
should have sufficient factors of safety to permit short 
time operation at five per cent above rated voltage. 
The operating companies should also realize that such 
practises, although necessary at times, are encroaching 
on the factors of safety of the apparatus and must be 
only for short time operation. 

It will be noted that a voltage class of 103,500 has 
been included in the authors’ proposed voltage stand- 
ards. There are two large companies in this section 
with an installed transformer capacity of over one and 
a half million kv-a. falling in this class. To select the 
next voltage class above or below 103,500 volts would 
involve excessive costs in the rewinding or replacement 
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of these transformers alone, which probably could not 
be justified. 


IV. GENERATORS AND SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS 


The rated voltages of generators and synchronous 
condensers, as listed in the manufacturers’ proposal 
would, in general, be acceptable. At present, genera- 
tors rated 6600 volts are of necessity being operated 
over peak load hours at 6900 volts. This probably 
shortens the life of the machine insulation, but since 
the circumstance prevails, future design at the suggested 
voltage will prove advantageous. The necessity for 
operating generators at five per cent above their rated 
voltage will only occur during emergency conditions. 
Synchronous condensers where operated on the tertiary 
of a three-winding transformer bank throughout the 
range of full leading and lagging kv-a. must of necessity 
be designed for rated kv-a. from five per cent below to 
five per cent above rated voltage. 


V. INDUCTION Motors 


The ratings of induction motors and customers’ 
equipment should remain the same as stated in the 
manufacturers’ proposal, due to the tremendous amount 
of apparatus at these voltages now in service, and the 
remainder of the system modified as necessary to main- 
tain these voltages at the customers’ terminals. 


VI. 


The term “apparatus” as used in this section is to be 
interpreted to include oil circuit breakers, disconnecting 
switches, current and potential transformers, insulators, 
bushings, bus-bar supports, lightning arresters and 
fuses. It would seem logical that the above listed 
apparatus should have voltage ratings exactly the same 
as the system voltage ratings. The ratings given in the 
manufacturers’ proposal are merely those of present 
equipment which are adaptable to their proposed 
system rated voltages. In some instances these are 
similar to the system voltage ratings and in others 
they are not. The reason for variations in present 
ratings is apparently an attempt of the manufacturer 
to best fit their equipment to the multiplicity of voltages 
now in use. In order to accomplish the objective in 
standardizing voltages, the manufacturers would aid 
materially by rating their apparatus identically with 
system voltage ratings. This would tend to eliminate 
the present practise of gradually increasing circuit 
voltages. 

Reference to the manufacturers’ published ratings, 
particularly those for oil circuit breakers, horn gap and 
disconnecting switches, will show an appreciable varia- 
tion in the ratings of apparatus for application on 
circuits of a given voltage. Closer attention should be 
given to the design and application of insulation in order 
to secure more uniformity in dielectric strength and 
flashover values of the various apparatus connected to 
circuits of given voltage ratings. A complete discus- 
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sion of this matter and the factors of safety to be given 
different types of equipment involves entirely too much 
space to be more than mentioned in this paper, but 
unquestionably deserves serious consideration. 

If the rated voltage is the maximum continuous 
operating voltage, lightning arresters should be rated 
the same as other apparatus. At stations where condi- 
tions of dynamic and static over-voltages require special 
design, the voltage rating should be that of the circuit 
and the nameplate should indicate that they are suit- 
able for one location only. Present lines of apparatus, 
other than transformers, can no doubt be redesigned 
and re-rated where necessary to conform to any reason- 
able set of standards immediately upon their accep- 
tance, without undue burden to either manufacturer or 
operating company. 


VII. 


The problems relating to step-up and step-down 
transformers are by far the most important of the entire 
subject of standardization. The system rated voltages 
which the authors have recommended have been made 
after careful investigation of their adaptability to 
present operations in this territory; likewise the pro- 
posed standards for transformers have been based on 
present operating experience and while they are not 
suitable for all operating conditions they are believed 
practical. Transformers to be entirely interchangeable 
between stations of the same voltage class would require 
five per cent more taps than indicated in Table II. 
It is recognized, however, that incorporation of sufficient 
taps in standard transformers to fulfill every operating 
requirement would penalize the standards and make 
them inconsistent with proper engineering practise. 
Due to this fact it is inevitable that there will always be 
a demand for certain classes of transformers to meet 
special operating conditions. The great majority of 
this special apparatus will be such as can be used on the 
standard voltages. Although a difference will be found 
in the high-tension and low-tension voltage ratings for 
step-up and step-down transformers, their test voltages 
should be based on the rated circuit voltage at which the 
equipment will operate and not on the actual primary or 
secondary voltage rating. The following comments 
apply especially to two-winding transformers, but three- 
winding transformers should come under the same 
classification of ratings, except that in most cases they 
will require special design due to short-circuit conditions 
or reactance requirements between windings when one 
winding is used for the operation of a synchronous 
condenser. 

The voltage ratings of transmission and distribution 
transformers must be such that they will dovetail 
together to form a well balanced system from the 
generators to the consumer. Fig. 2 illustrates present 
operating practise and the application of the proposed 
voltage ratings of generators, step-up and step-down 
transformers. 
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Under present conditions with generators over- 
excited}five per cent, it is permissible to take only a 
seven-per cent voltage drop in the transmission line and 
eight per cent in the primary distribution circuits. 
This limitation is due to the fact that: first, the genera- 
tor voltage rating is the same as the rating of the 
primary windings of step-up transformers, and second, 
the voltage ratings of step-up and step-down transform- 
ers of transmission and primary distribution circuits 
are alike. 


STEP-UP 
Gaerne TRANSFORMERS 


TRANSMISSION 
CIRCUIT 


STEP-DOWN 


TRANSFORMERS CIRCUIT 
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step-down transformers must be changed, necessitating 
the rebuilding of a large amount of present installed 
equipment. 


VIII. Step-Up TRANSFORMERS 


Only generating station transformers will be con- 
sidered in this section since it is believed that step-up 
transformers used in tying two systems together, or for 
like uses, will be entirely special and dependent upon 
their location and the purpose which they serve. 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
TRANSFORMERS CIRCUIT 


FEEDER 
REGULATORS 


DISTRIBUTION 
CIRCUIT 


A.C. 


TRANSFORMERS MOTOR 


Ol 


VOLTAGE RATING 13200 13200- 110,000 110,000 -44000 
FREGULATION Th Th -5% 

CONNECTIONS 12270- 110,000 109000 - 44,000 
OPERATING VOLTAGE 13800 13800 - 115000 107000 - 45000 


44000 - 2400 2300 - 115/230 ef bai 
-4% -5% 3% 

39,600-2400. 2300- 119/230 

41,400 -2,400 2440- 116/236 (12/224 


PRESENT APPLICATION 


Cele era ae 


VOLTAGE RATING 13800 Be: es 110,000 - 46000 
REGULATION “\% -57% 8% 
CONNECTIONS 12900- he 000 109.000 - 46000 
OPERATING VOLTAGE 13800  13,800~ 115,000 105,000 - 46,000 


2300 115/230 
-—3% 
2300- 115/230 
2440-118 /236 


44000 2400 
-At 

40700- 2400 

42300-2490 


Rs 
-5% 


12/224 


PPOPOSED APPLICATION 
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2—PRESENT AND PROPOSED RATINGS OF GENERATORS, AND OF Step-Up, AND Step-Down TRANSFORMERS, WITH ILLus- 


TRATIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE APPLICATIONS UNDER F'uLL Loap 


Recently the Alabama Power Company has pur- 
chased step-down transformers rated 110/45 kv. to 
meet the limitation outlined under Table II and would not 
hesitate to go a step further to the use of 110/46-kv. 
transformers, if such a rating is adopted as a standard. 
In Fig. 2, illustrating the use of the authors’ proposed 
standards, a 10 per cent voltage drop can be allowed in 
transmission lines and eight per cent in primary distri- 
bution circuits without over-exciting the generators. 
On‘certain systems in the Southeast it would be easier 


Plant Remote 


from Load Center 7 % reg. 


115 Kilovolts 


Fie. 


The generators are rated 13.8 kv. 
above normal and one 2.5-per cent tap below normal. 
13.8 kv. The 12.9-kv. tap is used on the step-up transformer. 
at the load is 105 kv. 


to make a transition from present ratings to the stand- 
ards proposed by the writers, than to meet the stand- 
ards proposed by the manufacturers because all that is 
required is an over-excitation of the generators and the 
operation of step-up transformers at five per cent above 
rated voltage. 
insulation of present transformer and generator wind- 
ings, it is believed, is overbalanced by the operating 
advantages obtained. If the step-up transformers are 
operated at a maximum of 110,000 volts, the rating of 


The disadvantage of reduced life of 


Step-up transformers at generating stations in the 
Southeast will require taps and ratios which will com- 
pensate for their inherent regulation and which will be 
adaptable also for stations located adjacent to, and re- 
mote from, the load centers. 

A maximum transformer regulation of seven per cent 
will be assumed in further discussion. This figure 
should be sufficiently high to include the majority of 
step-up transformers purchased. One case . where 
higher than seven-per cent regulation may occur is at 


Plant Adjacent 


a to. Load Center 


my 


7 %% reg. 


10 % reg. 


105 Kilovolts 


3—Diacram Suow1ne Step-Up TRANSFORMER» 

The transformers are rated 13. 2/115 kv. and their primaries (low-voltage side) have two 2.5-per cent taps 
They have 7 per cent regulation. 
With 7-per cent drop in the transformer and 10 per cent cut in the line, the voltage 
The generator near the load operates at 13.5 kv. and the 13.8-kv. tap is used in its transformer, giving 105 kv. ati the load. 


At full load the generator at the remote plant operates at 


‘seasonal generating plants where during one period of . 


operation the plant is run at full capacity near unity 
power factor, and a second condition where the plant is 
carrying rated kv-a. capacity at low power factor, 
using the generators for voltage boosting. 

Fig. 3 is included to indicate the ratios and taps 
required for step-up transformers on a basis of seven- 
per cent transformer regulation and 10 per cent maxi- 
mum line drop. The voltage taps as shown in Fig. 3 
will not only compensate for the transformer regulation, 
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but are suitable for plants located at different points 
with respect to the load and for seasonal operation. 


IX. STEP-DOWN TRANSFORMERS 


Step-down transformers should have ratings and 
voltage taps for service in locations adjacent to, and 
remote from, the generating plants and to compensate 
for their inherent regulation. Step-down transformers 
will of necessity be shifted from one point on the system 
to another due to load growth, and should therefore be 
more flexible than step-up transformers which are rarely 
moved. The ratings which the writers have recom- 
mended will be found to vary from the manufacturers’ 
recommendations only in so far as the changes which 
have been suggested in the system rated voltages. A 
maximum regulation of five per cent for step-down 
transformers has been assumed and this value will 
seldom be exceeded. The equivalent of four 214 per 
cent taps as proposed, while not being sufficient to 
include all operating requirements, should include a 
large majority of the transformers purchased. 


X. TRANSFORMERS FOR RURAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Although the problem of rural distribution is com- 
paratively new, experience to date indicates that 
the most economical circuit voltage for rural lines is 
7200/12,470 Y. 

The manufacturers’ publications state that trans- 
formers for this voltage class are given a test from 
high-voltage winding to low-voltage winding and core 
of 25,940 volts—(2 x 12,470) plus 1000 volts. On the 
basis of the proposed definition of “Rated Circuit 
Voltage,” apparatus for rural distribution lines should 
be rated 7200/12,470 Y, and has been so listed in Table 
II. The advantage of this rating is that it is a multiple 
of 2400/4,150 Y, making it possible to use multiple 
windings on the secondaries of power transformers 
supplying distribution circuits which can be connected 
in parallel for 2400/4150 Y or in series for 7200/12,470 Y. 
This also allows a four-per cent voltage differential 
between supply transformers and customer’s trans- 
formers.. As the latter have a voltage ratio of 
6900/11,950 Y to 115/230, the maintenance of 7200 
volts at the supply end makes it possible to maintain 
rated secondary voltage on the customer’s premises 
without the use of excessive taps on the primary 
windings of the step-down transformers. 


XI. CONCLUSION 


1. The writers have suggested modifications of the 
manufacturers’ proposed standards to make them more 
adaptable to the interconnected systems of the South- 
east. These changes consist of: 

a. Addition of 103,500-volt class, 

b. Uniform voltage ratings, multiples of 11.5 
throughout, ie. 

ce. Changes in apparatus ratings to make them 
identical with system voltage ratings, 
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d. Providing equivalent of one 2% per cent full 
capacity voltage tap below normal, and equivalent of 
two 21% per cent full capacity taps above normal in the 
primary winding of step-up transformers to take care 
of transformer regulation in excess of five per cent, 
and location of transformers adjacent to, or remote 
from, load centers, 

e. Addition of 7200/12,470 Y voltage class for rural 
distribution systems. 

2. The interconnected power companies in. the 
Southeast are in accord with the proposition of stand- 
ardization and it is believed that these proposed 
standards in general would be practicable and accept- 
able to the majority of operating companies in this 
section. 


xT, 


The appendix will be used for a detailed discussion 
of the reasons why some of the authors’ proposed 
standards differ from those recommended by the 
manufacturers, and also to bring attention to instances 
where special equipment will be required. 

A. An analysis of operating reports of companies in 
the Southeast would indicate many systems operating 
considerably above rated voltages, and with excessive 
voltage drop. For example, 110,000-volt systems 
during peak conditions will be found with voltages as 
high as 118,000 volts at the remote generating plants 
and as low as 98,000 volts at remote substations. There 
are reasons for this, some of which are probably justi- 
fiable and others which are not. Needless to say, a 
20 per cent voltage drop on any system should not be 
tolerated except during emergencies, because voltages 
of 15 and 20 per cent above ratings of equipment not 
only shorten the life of insulation but encroach on the 
factors of safety. 

‘In the standards proposed herein a 10 per cent 
voltage drop on transmission circuits has been assumed 
asamaximum. This value will be justifiably exceeded 
in at least one instance in the Southeast. The particu- 
lar situation is one in which the load center is distant 
from the source of supply. During the peak hours of 
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‘the day the load is carried from one set of plants 100 


mi. distant, and the remainder of the time it is fed from 
a different source located some 60 mi. distant. Thus 
it will be evident that the yearly load factor of the 
transmission circuits is very low; hence a voltage drop 
of 15 per cent on these lines, when carrying peak loads, 
will be found economical.. The maximum transmission 
losses at peak load in this illustration are but 9.8 per 
cent which, it will be admitted, are not beyond economic 
limits. The annual losses are approximately 3.0 per 
cent of the total energy transmitted. 

To correct this condition to come within a 10 per cent 
voltage drop would necessitate one of two things, either 
the construction of an additional transmission line 
at a cost of not less than $750,000, or the installation 
of a $200,000 synchronous condenser station. With 
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a new transmission circuit, the peak load line losses 
are reduced to 4.5 per cent and the yearly losses re- 
duced to 1.5 per cent; capitalizing the difference in 
annual losses based on the power transmitted at 10 
per cent would only justify the expenditure of $315,000, 
hence the line is uneconomical. A synchronous con- 
denser likewise cannot be justified since the trans- 
mission losses remain practically the same and the 
condenser has only corrected voltage conditions. 

With a 15 per cent line drop, the standard trans- 
formers cannot be used at the remote substations, 
and units having the equivalent of 15 per cent taps 
below normal in the primary winding, will be required 
at an estimated increase in price above standard trans- 
formers of from three to five per cent. These trans- 
formers are satisfactory, however, for operation at 
any point on the circuit, and proposed standards have 
not been penalized by the necessity of these special trans- 
formers to fit operating conditions. 

B. It is very probable that some of the utilities 
having a large amount of what may be termed off- 
standard apparatus in service will be unable to justify 
a change to meet standards. This is especially true 
where to abide by the standards would mean lowering 
present circuit voltages. By reducing operating volt- 
ages, the power transmitted over present equipment 
would be reduced, of course, and the power limit of 
lines would be decreased. The problem of stability 
had not been given serious consideration until some few 
years ago, but as transmission distances have increased 
and lines become more heavily loaded these problems 
have been encountered and it is known that lowering 
the circuit voltage will decrease the static and transient 
power limits of a line. 


A specific example where the reduction of circuit 
voltages from those recommended by the writers would 
bring considerable hardship is on the Alabama Power 
Company’s system if it were necessary to reduce the 
operating voltage on transmission lines from a maximum 
of 115,000 volts down to a maximum of 110,000 volts. 
The generating plants with the exception of one steam 
plant are all remote from the load centers of Birming- 
ham, Bessemer, and Anniston. The high-tension volt-' 
age at these load centers is, as would be expected, the 
lowest on the system, and at present varies between 
105,000 and 108,000 volts. To reduce this voltage 
five per cent, as would be necessary were the maximum 
operating voltage 110,000 instead of 115,000, would 
require the installation of complete new transformers 
at these substations. Present transformers have taps 
as low as 100,025 volts which with 100,000 volts 
impressed would not give normal voltage on the secon- 
dary when operating at full load; thus the voltage must 
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be maintained at approximately 105,000 volts. The 
total transformer capacity installed at these three 
substations is 140,000 kv-a. and even granting that 
these transformers could be rebuilt to deliver rated 
secondary voltage with 100,000 volts impressed on the 
primary, which we seriously doubt, without reducing 
their rating, the expense involved would be unjustified. 
These stations are at present heavily loaded and of 
different secondary voltages so that at least two com- 
plete new banks of transformers would be required 
were it possible to rebuild the present units. 

Aside from the difficulties involved with transformers 
if the circuit voltage were to be reduced, such a pro- 
cedure would involve the immediate construction of 
some 150 mi. of 110-kv. lines at a cost of not less than 
$1,500,000, which would hardly be justifiable. 

This is only one specific case where the necessity of 
reducing operating voltages from those recommended 
would entail considerable hardship; there are several 
other such examples which could be cited. The only 
justification for such expenditures would be in the event 
of the acceptance of 110,000 volts as standard, requiring 
those companies operating at 115,000 volts to purchase 
all equipment of the next higher voltage class, but we 
do not believe that any standards are intended to penal- 
ize present operating conditions where there is such a 
prevalence of equipment now in service which could not 
be operated on the manufacturers’ proposed standards. 

If to be in complete accord with any standards 
involves increasing the circuit voltage, a careful analysis 
of conditions must be made. If spacings, insulation, 
corona limit and other electrical factors are satisfactory 
with increased voltage, the number of customer and 
other step-down substations must also be considered. 
The cost of relocation, retiring or rebuilding present 
transformers must be balanced against the increased 
carrying capacity of the line at the higher voltage, and 
decreased losses; also the cost of future apparatus with 
standard ratings balanced against the cost of off-stand- 
ard transformers. The increases in costs of special 
transformers above the price for standard units will 
have to be given by the manufacturers. It is believed 
that on lines containing few substations it will be found 
practical to gradually work toward standard voltages. 
On other circuits containing numerous substations and 
customers, and where alterations in station layouts 
would be necessary to operate on a higher circuit 
voltage, such changes may not be feasible. These 
questions will require careful study for each different 
proposition and hence no definite conclusions can be 
made. 

Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 205. 
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Synopsis.—Ezplanation of authorship and basis of paper. 
General discussion of the proposed system voltage standards and the 
principles underlying them. Listing of transformer voltages and 


| Be paper is presented by the Subcommittee on 
Transformer Standardization of the Electrical 

Apparatus and Overhead Systems Committees 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical Association as the result 
of a study of transformer ratios made last year and a 
further investigation carried on during the past few 
months. It is felt that it will be of interest as part of a 
general discussion of the subject, system voltage stand- 
ardization, as it is a composite of the views of repre- 
sentatives of the several Member Companies of the 
EO. aA. 


The work last year was carried on by means of ques- 
tionnaires and by discussion at joint meetings of the 
two parent committees. The table of ‘Proposed 
Voltage Ratings For Systems” presented to the 
National Electric Light Association by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the National Apparatus Committee 
to study data collected by that body was discussed, 
in so far as it applied to transformers, at some length. 
This year a survey has been made of the voltage ratings 
and kv-a. capacity of transformers in use by P. C. E. A. 
Companies. Further discussion of possible new stand- 
ards and the probable application of those suggested 
to Pacific Coast conditions was invited. The following 
is an attempt to present an analysis of the data collected 
and to present an outline of the opinions of the 
P. C. E. A. members that have come to the 
committee. 

The general view is that there is need of revision of the 
present transformer standards with respect to voltage 
rating. 'The five principles upon which such revision 
should be based, as set forth in the Memorandum of the 
Special N. E. L. A. Committee which was published 
in the September 1926 issue of the N. E. L. A. Bulletin, 
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Transformer Standardization. H.H. Minor, San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corp., Chairman; K. B. Ayres, San Diego Consoli- 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; H. L. Sampson, Southern California 
Edison Co. ; 
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kv-a. connected now in use by P. C. E. A. Companies. Detailed 
discussion of changes in proposed standards to bring them into 
conformity with Pacific Coast practise. Summary and conclusion. 


are excellent.2 Of these, principle B which reads: 

“The voltage selected must closely resemble those 
now in use to permit a reasonable degree of inter- 
change ability of old and new apparatus’ is of partic- 
ular importance. It will probably result that this is the 
vital point to be considered in any attempt at revision 
of the standards. 

Principle C, which states that the changes involved 
must not necessitate too great an expense in the de- 
velopment of new apparatus, is also of extreme impor- 
tance. This expense, however, should be the expense 
to the user of the apparatus and not simply the cost of 
development and manufacture. It should include the 
probable cost to the user because of the fact that 
principle B is not adhered to, sufficiently. Most of the 
present-day systems for the transmission and dis- 
tribution of electrical energy are so greatly involved 
through interconnection on their own systems and with 
other systems that the voltages in use are fixed within 
rather narrow limits. That present standard trans- 
formers do not lend themselves to use on many of these 
systems without operating them at considerable vari- 
ance with their rated voltages and those upon which 
tests and guarantees are based, is very true. This 
has naturally resulted in the purchase of a great amount ~ 
of “special” or ‘‘off-standard” equipment. 

To be successful, a new set of transformer standards 
must result in a decrease in the percentage of such 
specially designed transformers purchased. This re- 
sult must not be obtained, however, by the inclusion 
in the standards of a great number of new 
designs. 

Adherence to principle B willresult ina greatreduction 
in the special transformers but principle C will have to 
receive careful consideration so that the ultimate cost 
to the industry as a whole will be lessened. Thus the 
task before those to whom is delegated the fixing of 
standard voltages for systems is one of making such 
compromise as is necessary between an ideal or theoreti- 


2. See also Voltage Standardization of A-C. Systems from the 
Viewpoint of the Electrical Manufacturer, by F. C. Hanker and 
H. R. Summerhayes, A. I. E. E. Winter Convention, February 
1927. 
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cal standard and the voltage ratings of equipment 
now in use in order to arrive at a result that will be most 
satisfactory. That this is no easy task is evidenced 
by the study made by the N. E. L. A. Special 
Committee. 

The proposed set of standard voltages and the ex- 
planatory notes with them are a wonderful improve- 
ment in many ways over the present standards. It 
may be the best possible compromise to which reference 
is made above. Certainly very careful thought has 
been given to its preparation, that the weaknesses of 
the present system of voltages shall be largely elimi- 
nated. The transformers and their taps listed will fit 
nicely into the somewhat ideal simple system used as 
an illustration in the Memorandum of the Special 
N. E. L. A. Committee. That such transformers would 
fit as well into existing systems may be open to question. 
In the West, where transmission distances are long, 
the full load drops encountered in the lines are consid- 
erably greater than the limits set in this example. The 
result is that in many cases step-down transformers are 
purchased with a much greater range of taps than the 
proposal allows in order to arrive at flexibility in the 
use of these transformers over a large system, or varia- 
tions in their voltage ratings are specified to conform 
with existing drop conditions. 

The accompanying tabulation gives an idea of the 
great variety of voltages and ratios in use by the 
P.C. E.A. Companies. Also is listed in part the kv-a. 
connected of transformers of the different classes shown. 
While this is not a complete listing, due to lack of in- 
formation from a few of the Companies, it is felt that it 
presents a fair picture of the transformer situation on 
the Pacific Coast with respect to the possibility of 
arriving at a new set of standards that will fit into 
existing conditions. 

A study of this tabulation shows that in the lower 
voltage classes, which include the great number of 
distribution transformers supplying utilization voltages, 
approximate conformity with the proposed standard 
exists. There are some changes, however, that seem 
advisable in view of present practise. In the higher 
voltage classes there is not such close conformity to the 
proposed ratings. The very great variety of voltages 
used is due in part to the above practise of specifying 
special transformers for use at different points on sys- 
tems. For the most part, also, the larger systems have 
been built up by a gathering together of many small 
systems and interconnecting them by means of trans- 
mission lines. Each of these smaller companies had 
their own particular voltages and they were usually 
continued by the use of more or less “‘special transform- 
ers.” This also has contributed to the great variety 
of transformer ratings. 

The use of 2300-volt, delta-connected systems of 
distribution, supplying 110 to 115 volts to the consumer, 
has been the original set-up of most systems. As load 
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TABLE OF TRANSFORMER VOLTAGES IN USE AND KV-A. IN 
TRANSFORMERS CONNECTED TO LINES OF PART OF 
P. C. E, A. COMPANIES 


Nearest 
voltage Primary voltages Secondary voltages Kv-a,. 
class (Full winding) (Full winding) connected 
2,400 | 2000 to 2900 volts 110 to 850 volts 1,055,200 
(2300 predominant) (115-230 predominant) 
4,150 3810 to 4800 volts 110 to 2300 Volts 23,721 
(4000 predominant) {115-230 predominant) 
6,900 | 6000 to 7900 volts 110 to 2300 volts 469,753 
(6900 predominant) (115-230 predominant) 
11,500 10,000 to 12,500 volts 110 to 2300 volts 625,210 
(11,500 predominant) (115-230 predominant) 
13,800 | 13,200 to 14,400 volts 110 to 850 volts 9,400 
15,000 to 18,000 volts 110 to 2400/4150 Y 421,000 
23,000 20,000 to 26,400 volts 110 to 6900 volts 46,706 
20,000/34,600 Y and 2200 and 2300 volts 10,087 
22,000/39,000 Y. 
34,500 | 29,705 to 36,415 volts 110 to 4150 volts 257,266 
6900/11,950 Y 91,075 
7500/13,000 Y 44,500 
.(Connected Y on 11,500 volts 13,500 
66-kV. systems) 13,200 volts 72,110 
17,000 volts 3,000 
22,000 volts 18,667 
34,500 33,000 volts 2400-11,500 volts 20,000 
(Connected delta) 
34,500 | 38,100 to 41,600 Volts 110 to 4150 volts 139,092 
6900/11,950 Y 39,825 
7200/12,500 Y ~ 200,000 
(Connected Y on 7500/1300 Y 8,350 
66-kv. systems) 11,500 volts 187,000 
16,500-11,500 volts 323,000 
22,000 volts 8,250 
2400-11,500 and 580,000 
16,500-33,000 volts 
69,000 | 50,000 to 76,200 volts 110 to 4150 volts 72,388 
6900/11,950 Y 138,333 
7200 /12,500 Y 12,000 
(Connected Y on 7500/1300 Y 112,833 
110-kv. Systems) 11,500 volts 181,817 
13,200 volts 164,167 
17,000 to 17,500 volts 9,900 
31,215/54,000 Y 26,667 
34,640/60,000 Y 135,500 
45,800/79,300 Y 185,000 
69,000 |} 50,000 to 66,000 volts 110 to 4150 volts 37,800 
6900/11,950 Y. 10,750 
11,500-16,500 volts 121,000 
20,000 /34,600 Y 5,000 
(Delta connected) 22,000-11,000 volts 9,000 
36,000 volts 900 
2400-11,500 and 95,000 
16,500-33,000 
88,000 | 81,000 to 88,000 volts 2000 to 2400 volts 28,250 
11,500-2400 volts 167,500 
(Delta connected) 86,000-6600 volts 76,700 
55,00-2300 volts 37,500 
110,000 | 110,000 volts 9500/16,450 Y 37,500 
(Delta connected) 
132,000 | 115,470 to 127,000 volts || 11,500 volts 206,739 
(Connected Y on 63,500 volts 166,667 
220-ky. systems) 66,000 volts 369,000 
‘72,000 volts 315,000 
154,000 | 150,000 volts 66,000-16,500 volts 305,000 
154,000-115,000 volts 11,000 80,000 
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density increased it became’ necessary to provide 
greater capacity to existing lines. The logical set-up 
-and the one taken by most of the Companies was. to 
use 2300 volts connected Y or the so-called 4000- 
volt system. In many cases the lines were made three- 
phase, four-wire, the 2300-volt class transformers being 
connected Y-delta for three-phase service and from 
phase wire to neutral for single-phase service. As 
the territory covered grew and longer feeders became 
necessary, it.was found best economy to discontinue 
stringing the neutral wire and make use of a special 
4000- to 115/230-volt transformer for single-phase use 
on these lines, still employing three 2300-volt trans- 
formers connected Y-delta for three-phase service. 
This practise has been and is being extended rapidly. 
One manufacturer has catalogued a 4000-volt distribu- 
tion transformer. It would seem advisable to include 
such a transformer in the proposed standards. Its 
rating, to conform with the Y voltage of the 2300-volt 
transformer, should be 3980 to 115/230, etc., for step- 
down transformers. 

The next higher voltage class of transformers in use 
is the 6900-volt. As shown by the accompanying 
tabulation, there are a great many of this class in use on 
the Pacific Coast. There are, however, very few 
6900-volt delta systems or lines. The almost universal 
practise is to use these transformers connected Y-delta 
on 11,500-volt systems, just as the 2300-volt class is 
used on 4000-volt systems. The present standards 
recognize this use by making the rating for distribution 
transformers of this class 6900/11950 Y to 115/230, 
etc 

There are also in use many 11,500-volt class trans- 
formers on these same systems, either connected delta- 
delta for three-phase service or used separately for 
single-phase loads. There is, however, a discrepancy 
between the ratios of these transformers and the 
6900-volt class in the present standards. The rela- 
tionship between these two classes should be as 1.73 


is to 1 instead of as 1.67 is to 1, which is present practise. . 


The practical result has been that the 6900-volt class 
is connected on the 6585-volt tap and the 11,500-volt 
_¢lass on full winding to more nearly approach the 
proper secondary voltage when both classes are con- 
nected to the same line. This, in effect, cuts down the 
available taps on the 6900-volt transformer and the 
user is paying for more than he needs. 

In the proposed standards the actual ratios of these 
two classes are changed. The step-down proposal 
is respectively for the 11,500-volt system and the 
6900-volt system, 11,000 to 115/230, ete., and 6600 to 
115/230, ete. The relationship between them is still as 
before: 1.67 to 1. No provision is made in the pro- 
posed standard, however, for Y-operation of the 6900- 
volt class transformer. To conform as nearly as 
possible with the proposed standards and also with the 
Pacific Coast practise, it will be advisable to make the 
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proposed standard for these two classes substantially as 
below: 


Step-up Transformer 


Step-down Transformer 
System Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
6,900 6,600 6,900 6,600 /11,430 Y 6,900 
11,950 11,430 11,950 11,430 11,950 


This rating of the step-down, 6900-volt class trans- 
former will require it to be tested for 11,950 volts 
under the recommendation of the Special N. E. L. A. 
Committee that high potential tests be based on 
“rated circuit voltage’ of the system of which the 
apparatus forms a part. That this is correct for such 
transformers connected Y is undoubtedly true. Should 
there be sufficient use of 6900-volt transformers on 
6900-volt circuits to warrant it, it may be advisable to 
include both the above suggestion and the 6900-volt 
step-down transformer for use on 6900-volt delta lines. 
This is not the case on the Pacific Coast as practically 
all of the 469,783 kv-a. listed in the accompanying 
table are used on 11,500-volt systems. 

In the proposal of the N. E. L. A. Special Committee, 
the following recommendation is made in “Note F”’ 
accompanying the proposed Table of Voltages: 

“‘When possible, 11,500-volt systems should be 
discouraged in favor of 13,800-volt ones.”’ 

On the Pacific Coast this suggestion is not at all possible. 
The practise, mentioned above, of using both 6900- 
and 11,500-volt class transformers so universally on 
11,500-volt systems cannot be changed without im- 
mense cost. To change to 13,800 volts would necessi- 
tate the replacement of more than 1,000,000 kv-a. in 
6900- and 11,500-volt distribution transformers and 
almost as much capacity in station transformers serving 
them. It is the unanimous opinion of the P. C. E. A. 
membership that the 11,500-volt system should be 
retained with such changes as are necessary to bring it 
into conformity with the 6900-volt class step-down 
transformers, connected Y on such systems. 


The failure to include a 6900-volt class of trans- 
former for Y operation in the proposed table is really 
only a special case of a general condition. The very 
great use of Y-connected transformer banks for both 
step-up and step-down purposes seems to point to the 
advisability of including such transformers in a new set 
of standards. That this use of transformers is large on 
the Pacific Coast is shown by the accompanying table. 
Of transformers above the 13,800-volt class there were 
reported approximately 4,000,000 kv-a. connected Y 
connected delta. The 
proposal of the N. E. L. A. Committee only includes 
transformer voltages for use connected delta, with the 
single exception of the 2300/3980 Y for step-down and 
2400/4150 Y for step-up high voltage ratings. That 
inclusion of transformers for Y-connection for the 
various system voltages chosen will approximately 
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double the number of transformers in the standards, is 
evident, but it will not greatly increase the number of 
designs necessary and should not increase the cost of 
either class. If the proposed standards were to be 
adopted, those companies using Y-connected trans- 
formers would be forced to buy “special equipment” 
and the designs, patterns, etc., would still have to be 
made. 

The ‘General Note” accompanying the Table of 
Proposed Voltage Ratings referring to guarantees of 
efficiency, heating, overload, etc., and over-voltage 
tests has caused some comment. It is felt that this 
note is correct with respect to over-voltage tests of 
primaries of step-down transformers being based on 
five per cent over rated primary voltage. This is neces- 
sary to care for the over-excitation of the transformer 
necessary to overcome transformer regulation drop. 
The same provision, however, would seem advisable for 
the primary or low voltage winding of step-up trans- 
formers. With these it is also necessary to over-excite 
approximately five per cent in order to supply rated 
secondary voltage at full load, due to transformer 
regulation. It would seem that this same result would 
be obtained, however, if the suggestion, mentioned 
before, that all apparatus have high potential tests 
based on “‘rated circuit voltage’’ of the system of which 
the apparatus forms a part, were adopted. 

“Special Note E”’ states that transformers should be 
designed to operate during emergencies at five per cent 
above rated voltage, the over-voltage being obtained 
by over-excitation. Comment has been made that 
this statement is very indefinite. The question is 
asked as to just what constitutes such an emergency 
and how long such an emergency might be allowed to 
exist. In the Memorandum of the Special N. E. L. A. 
Committee the loss of one or more of a parallel group of 
transmission lines, causing abnormal drops between 
sources of generation and utilization, is cited as an 
emergency. One can well imagine such a condition 
lasting for many hours or even days when the lines are 
in mountainous and inaccessible regions. Under such 
“emergency” operation the transformer would be sub- 
ject to the same conditions as would obtain for con- 
tinuous operation in this over-excited condition. 
Another emergency that is often encountered on almost 
all systems is the sudden.failure of apparatus or lines 
that will cause a large block of load to be disconnected 
from a long transmission system. The result is a very 
decided rise in voltage at points distant from the source 
of energy due to the decrease of line drop and trans- 
former regulation. 

Referring to the Memorandum of the Special 
N. E. L. A. Committee and particularly to Fig. 2A 
therein, let it be assumed that this represents part of a 
system at full load served from a 13,800-volt and 2400- 
volt distribution system. In order to approximate 
probable practical conditions let it also be assumed that 
there are four such 69-kv. radical feeders from the 
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132-kv. line, each carrying 25 per cent of its load. 
If, then, a fault should occur which would open up the 
13,800 feeder switches and drop their load, the five per © 
cent regulation drop of the 66,000- to 138,000-volt 
transformers would be eliminated as would the 4.5-kv. 
drop in the 69-kv. line and 25 per cent of the line drop 
and transformer regulation of the 132-kv. line and the 
126,000- to 69,000-volt transformation respectively. 
This would result in approximately 18 per cent over- 
excitation of the 66,000- to 13,200-volt transformer. 
Thus this emergency, which would of course be of very 
short duration, would cause very much over the five per 
cent set up by “Note E.”’ It is suggested that a more 
exact statement of the meaning of “emergencies” 
should be included in these notes. 

As stated above, the long transmission distances in 
the West make it advisable to allow quite large line 
drops at full load, and this condition has made some of 
the companies specify quite a range of taps for their 
step-down transformers. The following is from one of 
the larger P. C. E. A. companies: 

“While it may be possible in the eastern part of the 
country with concentrated loads in relatively restricted 
areas to keep transmission line drops within the limits 
indicated by the discussion of the proposed standards 
and consequently to maintain the transmission system 
voltage level with only four 21% per cent taps in step- 
down transformers, we do not consider this economically 
practicable under the conditions prevalent on this 
coast. Our system, for instance, is spread over a 
veritable empire, with widely scattered power sources 
and load centers, and we find it necessary to provide 
taps for about 171% per cent, particularly for trans- 
formers connected to the transmission systems. For 
instance, our present practise for transformers con- 
nected to our so-called 60-kv. system provides for two 
5 per cent taps and one 71% per cent tap, enabling these 
transformers to be used interchangeably on any part of 
the system. We therefore feel that more than 10 per 


_cent in taps should be provided by these standards, 


either in 21% per cent or larger steps as may be found 
necessary.”” Other companies operating over ex- 
tensive territories find the same conditions confronting . 
them and the practise of employing a greater than 
10 per cent range in taps is quite common. Thus 
the ‘‘Special Note E (b)” might also be given more 
thought. 

To summarize the foregoing briefly, Pacific Coast 
practise in the use of transformers points to the ad- 
visability of some change from the present standards. 
The proposed standards are a great improvement over 
the old and the principles upon which they are based 
are sound, There is need of the inclusion of a 3980- 
volt step-down distribution transformer and of a 
change in the 6900-volt and 11,500-volt class to bring 
them into conformity for operation on the same 11,500- 
volt lines. There is a distinct need of the standards 
including transformers rated for Y-connection as well as 
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_ delta connections on standard systems. 
Note” referring to over-voltage tests could be clarified 

as could the ‘Special Note E” referring to emergency 
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operation. More study of the advisable range of taps 
on step-down transformers seems advisable. “Special 
Note F” suggesting the elimination of 11,500-volt 
systems is not at all in keeping with Pacific Coast 
practise. 
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In conclusion, it might be repeated that the task 
before those responsible for the formation of a set of 
voltage standards is a most difficult one. It must be a 
compromise between the ideal and the practical. Its 
result must be an economic gain to the industry as a 
whole. 

; Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 205. 
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Synopsis.—A review of the points of view which in general 
influence standardization of voltages and a number of proposals 
of certain standards are given in this paper. The discussion pertains 


to classes of voltages, three-phase systems, d-c. systems, and nominal 
voltages. A plea is made for the use of the ratio of 1/13 for 
working voltages. 


I. GENERAL 
_ WHE standardization of voltages forms the most 
important basis for the economic manufacture 
of electrical machinery and apparatus, and for 
the installation of electrical plants. 

In recognition of this fact, the electrotechnical bodies 
in various countries have drawn up standards, and the 
International Electrotechnical Commission has now 
undertaken the task of bringing into line the various 
standards set up in different countries so as to provide 
a better. international basis for the manufacture of 
electrical plants, and to facilitate the exchange of energy 
between neighboring countries. 

: _ This report contains only a brief review of the points 
‘of view which, generally speaking, influenced the stand- 
__ ardization of voltages, and gives a short summary of 
a the results of this standardization. 

A fe ew pean are made at the end BS Ameri- 


4 Th Biesinp bee the principal deciding te Ae in 
e selection of standard voltages: 
onsideration of the voltages ‘most used in the 
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importance of the various voltages, considered from the 
point of view of connected load in kilowatts, and the 
extent of the transmission plant was recorded 
graphically. 

Fig. 1 gives an example of such a graphic record 
drawn up for Switzerland in 1919 for lighting and power 
systems. 

Tables and graphical records were also made for the 
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of changing over the windings of machines and trans- 
formers from star to delta, and the increased possibility 
of utilization of material resulting therefrom. 

Voltages have hitherto been’ standardized, however, 
mainly with the ratio 1:2, having regard, obviously, to 
the series-parallel connection of d-c. or single-phase 
a-c. machinery. ; 

Series-parallel connection is also possible with three- 
phase windings but it presents considerable disadvan- 
tages as compared with delta-star connection. This 
point will be brought forward again later on as it is of 
great importance. 


II. CLASSES OF VOLTAGES 

In this report, distinction will be made between the 

following classes: 
Class A, up to 99 volts, 
Class B, 100 to 990 volts, 
Class C, 1000 to 29,000 volts, 
Class D, 30,000 to 100,000 volts, 
Class E, over 100,000 volts. 

Further particulars concerning the standardization of 
d-c. and three-phase voltages are given in the following, 
three-phase voltages being considered first as being more 
important as regards generation, distribution, and 
utilization of electrical energy. 


III. STANDARD FOR THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS 


Class A, up to 99 Volts. This class is of importance 
mainly for direct current and single-phase alternating 
current. 


There are already several standards existing 
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2—V oOLTAGES FOR THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS. 


COMPARISON 
OF THE STANDARDS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


in various countries. Hitherto the voltages falling 
within this class have not been dealt with by the 
I.E.C. They are of chief importance for the lighting 
of electric vehicles, etc., for telegraphy, and for electro- 
therapeutics. 

Class B, 100 Volts to 990 Volts. This is the most 
important class as it comprises house installations and 
the majority of apparatus utilizing electrical energy. ~ 

One hundred ten volts was used at first for lighting 
and power. When the load and the length of lines 
increased, the distribution voltage was raised succes- 
sively and separate mains for higher voltages were 
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frequently installed in towns for supplying electricity 
for power purpose. In many places this has led to 
complicated installations. 

It has now been the practise for many years to supply 
energy for lighting, power, and heating, as far as 
possible from the same mains. Experience has shown 
that in this case the three-phase, four-wire system 
presents the most economic solution. For lighting and 
for small heating apparatus, about 220 volts between 
the phase leads and neutral is used while about 380 
volts between star-connected phase leads is used for 
motors and larger apparatus. 

Higher voltages are also suitable for power purposes, 
but lighting voltages much above 220 volts, which would 
result from the use of higher voltages for power in the 


- same mains, are not to be recommended at present 


owing to the impossibility of manufacturing satisfactory 
lamps. 

Two hundred twenty volts was also selected for three- 
phase because this voltage was widely used in d-c. and 
single-phase a-c. systems; lamps and small apparatus for 
domestic and industrial purposes can therefore be 
used for all systems, an important feature for the 
economic manufacture and use of apparatus of this 
nature. 

In addition to 220-880 volts, it is advantageous, 
from the point of view of existing plants and special 
conditions, to fix two other standard voltages in 
Class B, one above and one below in the ratio 1:./8, 
namely, about 127 and 660 volts. By changing over 
star-delta, motors and transformers can thus be used 
for two adjacent voltages. See Fig. 3. 

The ratio 1:2 between adjacent voltages would be 
very desirable for direct current. Series-parallel con- 
nection for three-phase motors, however, necessitates 
subdivision of the windings and bringing nine leads out 
of the stator frame when the ratio 1:2 is used, whereas 
for changing over from star to delta, only the six ends 
of the three phases need be led out. 

In European practise, motors are provided with ter- 
minal plates having six terminals corresponding to the 
beginnings and ends of the three phases. The change 
from delta to star can then be effected simply by chang- 
ing over three connecting links on the outside terminal 
plate. There usually is not sufficient space on small and 
medium sized motors to accommodate nine terminais for 
changing over from series to parallel. 

Changing over transformer windings from star to 
delta is also simpler than using series-parallel con- 
nections. Furthermore, three-phase motors and trans- 
formers are more reliable in operation when arranged 
for star-delta connection than when arranged for series- 
parallel connections, since the latter requires more 
internal connections and therefore offers more sources 
of trouble. ; 

The International Electrotechnical Commission took 
these considerations into account by deciding on the 
standard voltages for Group II. The voltages stand- 
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ardized are 127-220-380 volts and also 110-190 volts. 
In addition to these 115-200 volts and 133-230-400 
volts were designated as standard, but with the reser- 
vation that each country must decide upon either one 
or the other series. The most recommendable voltages, 
however, are 220-380 (Three-phase, four-wire system 
with 220 volts between phases and neutral for light 
and 380 volts between phases for power). 

Class C, 1000 Volts to 29,000 Volts. From the com- 
parison of the standards of various countries, (Fig. 2,) 
it is evident that the J. E. C. voltages, viz., 3000, 
6900, 10,000, 15,000, and 20,000 volts are standard 
in most countries, or at all events there are only rel- 
atively slight variations. 

In the connection it should be noted that in each 
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individual distribution system, generally only one or 
another of these voltages is used. 

To bring about a subsequent reduction in the com- 
paratively large number of steps, the voltages in heavy 
type were specified as preferred. standard voltages. 

The following proposal, which had a similar object 
in view, was submitted to the I. E. C. by the Swiss 
Committee. In order to allow an increased range of 
application for this class of voltages by means of the 
star-delta change-over on machines and transformers, 
and at the same time to omit one step, it was proposed 
to alter the voltages 3000 and 6000 to some small 
extent and to bring together in one step the voltages 
15,000-20,000. The resulting series was 3300, 5800, 
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10,000 and 17,800. Unfortunately this proposal 
(Appendix I) was not accepted at the conference in 
New York. The change would not have altered the size 
of machines, transformers, apparatus, and types of 
insulators, but the windings would have had to be 
altered slightly. The result of the alterations would 
have been a considerable simplification, however, 
and for this reason the question will be brought up 
again when it comes to standardizing windings and 
transformer taps. 

Class D, 30,000 Volts to 100,000 Volts. The voltages 
of this class accepted as standard by the I. E. C. were 
the widely used values of 30,000, 45,000, 60,000, 80,000, 
and 100,000 volts, those in heavy type being preferred 
voltages. 

The Swiss Committee also placed a proposal for this 
class (Appendix I) before the I. E. C., suggesting that 
the pressures of 30,000 and 60,000 volts should be 
changed to 33,000 and 58,000 volts so as to ensure the 
possibility of star-delta connection between these 
pressures and between 58,000 and 100,000 volts. 

Considerations of the present state of affairs and 
doubts as to the utility of the proposal regarding these 
high voltages led to this proposal also being rejected 
by the I. E. C. 

It was asserted in particular that it would not be 
economical to use, for example, transformers insulated 
for 100,000 volts in 60,000-volt installations. This was 
not intended for general practise, however. It should 
be made possible, however, for reserve transformers or 
even normal transformers, to be used in emergency 
cases in systems of the next lower voltage by changing 
over from star to delta. 

In this connection an actual case should be mentioned 
which came to the knowledge of the writer of this re- 
port, after the Conference in New York. In the 
Queenston Power Station at Niagara, transformer 
units each comprising three single-phase transformers 
with a total capacity of about 50,000 kw. are changed 
over from 120,000 volts to about 60,000 volts with 
disconnecting switches, by means of the star-delta 
connection. The correct voltage is obtained by regula- 
tion on the generators. Although the voltages are 
approximately in the ratio 1:2, use was not made of the 
series-parallel connection of the windings, but of star- 
delta change-over instead; this in spite of the disad- 
vantage that the voltage of the generators has to be 
regulated to a considerable extent. 

Transformers of Class D usually have low-voltage 
windings belonging to Class C. If the change-over 
could be effected in both classes, the advantages, 
of course, would be correspondingly greater, as indicated 
in Fig. 3. 

Class E, Over 100,000 Volts. The I. BE. C. has 
decided on 150,000, 200,000 and 300,000 volts as 
standard voltages above 100,000 volts. 

These voltages bear to each other and to 100,000 volts 
the ratio 1:2. It was assumed that it would be general 
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practise in such plants to use a combination of three 
single-phase transformers instead of one three-core 
transformer, so that if necessary, series-parallel con- 
nection would be used with some advantage. Three- 
core transformers are also designed, however, for 
pressures over 100,000 volts. The example of the 
Queenston Plant shows that for groups of three single- 
phase transformers, also, the star-delta change-over 
connection is preferable to series-parallel connection, 
particularly so because it is frequently necessary to 
change over relatively quickly outside the transformer, 
and for this purpose single-phase transformers must 
each be provided with four high-voltage terminals for 
series-parallel connection. : 

It is often the practise in high-voltage and extra 
high-voltage plants to use lower transmission voltages 
when starting operation and during the first period of 
operation. This is done on the one hand to test the 
plant more carefully and on the other hand because the 
load demand at first usually is not equal to its subse- 
quent maximum. 

These considerations, too, indicate that the possibility 
of a simple change-over to a lower voltage is desirable 
with transformers, and that wherever possible the lower 
voltage should also be a standard voltage. 


IV. STANDARD VOLTAGES FOR D-C. SYSTEMS 


Class A, Up to 99 Volts. The fields of application are 
the same as mentioned in paragraph III A. The 
d-c. voltages also of class A have not yet been dealt 
with by the I. E. C. . 

Class B, 100 Volts to 1000 Volts. The more extensive 
d-c. systems are to be found in towns. New d-c. 
systems, however, are no longer installed on a larger 
scale for lighting and power as the economic advantages 
of three-phase, four-wire distribution are very con- 
siderable. A certain relationship, 7.e., common 
voltages for d-c. and three-phase systems, is very 
advantageous, however. 

It might have been possible to obtain this relationship 
at 110 volts, but this was considered too low for lighting 
and domestic apparatus generally on account of the 
large cross-sections of conductor necessary. The fact 
that 110-volt lamps are more reliable than, for example, 
lamps for 220 volts, was not of such importance because 
the manufacture of lamps will be improved. The 
pressure derived from 110 volts between phase leads and 
neutral, i. e., 190 volts for power mains, is, generally 
speaking, also too low. 

In addition to 100 and 220 volts, 440 volts is also 
widely used in d-c. systems, and various combinations 
of 110 and 220 volts, namely 2 x 110,4 x 110, and 2 x 
220 volts, were accepted as standards by the I. E.C. 

The I. E. C. has also designated as standard the 
pressures 115, 230, and 460 volts, but with the reserva- 
tion that each country must decide upon either one or 
another series. 

Higher voltages in this class and voltages in the 
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next classes are used principally for electric traction 
which for the time being is not being taken into 
consideration. 


V. NOMINAL VOLTAGES, VOLTAGES AT CONSUMERS’ 
TERMINALS, MAXIMUM VOLTAGES AND TEST VOLTAGES 


According to the standards in some countries the 
mean voltages at consumers’ terminals are taken as 
nominal voltages for class B, while for classes C and D 
the maximum voltages at the generators and secondary 
terminals of transformers were fixed as nominal volt- 
ages. In favor of the second ruling, it is maintained 
that the calculation of the test voltage for a plant should 
be based on the nominal voltage and that the highest 
voltage normally occurring should be used as a basis 
for the calculation of the test voltage. 

This consideration is correct as far as it goes. It is 
also easily possible, however, to base the calculation of 
the test voltage on the mean nominal voltage at con- 
consumers’ terminals, provided allowance is made for 
the difference between this and the maximum allowable 
voltage in the system in question. According to various 
standards and also according to the I. E. C., this dif- 
ference amounts to about 10 per cent for class C and the 
higher classes of voltage. 

The question as to which voltage in a plant is to be 
taken as the nominal voltage is thus of secondary 
importance as far as the reliability of material is 
concerned. The most important point is that the . 
same voltage shall be used throughout as.a basis, and 
that the same safety factors and factors for calculation 
of test voltage be employed by the different countries. 

The opinion in Switzerland is prevailing that the 
formula given by the I. E. C. in Publication 34 for 
medium sized machines and transformers,  viz., 
test voltage = 2 H + 1000, is sufficient for testing the 
insulation of windings, 7.e., when a solid or liquid 
insulation material is in question, thus including also 
large machines and transformers. A test voltage of 
2 E + 10,000 is proposed for insulators where air is the 
dielectric medium. In other countries there is a 
question of increasing the factors to some extent. 
As this does not directly affect the standardization of 
voltages, further details will not be dealt with here. 

The fixing of the mean voltage at consumers’ terminals 
as nominal voltage was very strongly advocated in 
France on the grounds that this voltage usually figures 
in contracts for the supply of electricity and should 
therefore be considered as the nominal voltage. The 
I. E. C. accepted this proposal. This solution has the 
advantage that the nominal voltage of all classes is 
referred to the same point in the system, 7. e., to the 
mean voltages at the consumers’ terminals (lamps, 
motors, and primary terminals of transformers). 

This point is not made sufficiently clear in various 
regulations, including those of the Electric Power Club. 
The next section of the report will deal with this subject 
more fully. The decisions of the I. E. C. relative to 
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the question and the table of accepted nominal voltages 
are given in Appendixes II and IIA. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show diagrams of connections for three- 
phase installations. These give the maximum voltages 
at the generators and secondary terminals of transform- 
ers, and also the mean nominal voltages at the lamps, 
motors and primary terminals of transformers, for 
net-work of nominally 220-380, 10,000 and 100,000 
volts. 

Fig. 3 also indicates various possibilities of changing 
over on the primary and secondary sides of transformers 
and motors. 

VI. REMARKS ON AMERICAN PRACTISE 

The relations between Europe and America in the 
field of electrical engineering have always been relatively 
close. In the conferences of the I. E. C., and when 
drawing up standards for various countries in Europe, 
endeavors have been made to give due regard to Ameri- 
can practise, also. 


POWERSTATION No.1| & 
and Transformer Station 


SUB-STATION 
and Transformer Station 


POWER STATION No, 2 
and Transformer Station 


Fig. 4—DIstTRIBUTION oF VoLTAaGE. LimiITING VALUES 


The following case is assumed: Two power stations operating in parallel. 
Generators for 11,000 volts at full load, one in each station connected to 
11,000 /400-volt transformer for direct distribution in the immediate 
vicinity; 380 volts at motor. One 11,000-volt outgoing feeder to a trans- 
former station for supplying another district; as before, transformation 
ratio 11,000/400 volts and 380 volts at motor. 4 

There are also 11,000/110,000-volt transformers in each power station 
supplying a substation situated about half way between them, containing 
100,000/11,000-volt transformers. Energy is distributed from the sub- 
station by means of 11,000/400-volt transformers. There is also an 11,000- 
volt outgoing feeder for supplying a transformer station at 10,000 volts in 
another district. This station also transforms down from 10,000 to 400 
volts for a pressure of 380 volts at motor terminals (220 volts for lightning). 


The Conference in New York in April, 1926 made 
possible a still closer cooperation between electrical 
engineers in America and Europe. Earlier discussions 
of the I. E. C. led to the opinion that American 
practise regarding standard voltages shows many 
points of similarity to European practise. In par- 
ticular, the view was held that the American standard 
voltages, 6600, 11,000, 22,000, 33,000, 66,000, 88,000, 
110,000, and 220,000, represented the maximum 
voltages of the systems in question, in which 6000, 
10,000, 20,000, 30,000, 60,000, 100,000, and 200,000 
respectively were the mean voltages at the end of the 
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lines, 7. e., at the primary terminals of the step-down 
transformers. It was thus supposed that the American 
standards agreed with the European standards, as these 
give as nominal voltages the same values, 6000, 10,000, 
20,000, 30,000, 60,000, 80,000, 100,000, and 200,000 
volts, at the consumers’ terminals and at the primary 
terminals of transformers, these values being about 10 
per cent lower than the maximal voltages. The differ- 
ence of about 10 per cent between the mean nominal 
voltages and the maximum voltages on one and the 
same system was accepted as I. KE. C. standard. 


The view that the voltages, 6600 volts, etc., are an 
American standard maximum is confirmed apparently 
by some standards of the Electric Power Club. On 
page 185, for example, taps of five per cent (6270 volts) 
and 10 per cent (5940 volts) are quoted for 6600-volt 
transformers. This would obviously indicate that at 
the consumers’ end of a line, 2. e., in this case at the 
primary terminals of the transformer, the pressure is 
about 5940 or 6000 volts according to the load and the 
length of the line. This would correspond exactly 
to the nominal voltage or mean voltage at consumers’ 
terminals accepted by the I. E. C. 

The low-tension voltage quoted by the Electric Power 
Club as standard for 6600-volt transformers is 220-440 
volts. This appears not to agree with other standards 
defined by the Electric Power Club. On page 129, 
220-440 volts are quoted, amongst others, as standards 
for motors. Lamps and other apparatus are also 
constructed for 220 volts. Such apparatus, however, 
is very seldom installed immediately near the trans- 
former terminals, but some length of network is usually 
necessary, involving a voltage drop which must be 
taken into consideration. This drop for low voltage 
is assumed to be about five per cent on an average. 
The mean voltage at the secondary terminals of the 
transformer should therefore be raised by this amount. 
Thus, if motors are wound for 220-440 volts, the voltage 
at the secondary terminals of the transformers should 
be about 230-460 at full load. With this correction, 
the transformers would correspond to the I. E. C. 
standards. The latter standards do not yet contain 
data for increased voltages at the transformer secondary 
terminals for the low voltages but this question is to be 
settled at the next meeting. 

The above remarks concerning the transformers for 
6600 volts as defined by the Electric Power Club apply 
similarly to the transformers of other standard voltages, 
1. €., 11,000 volts, 22,000 volts, ete. 


VII. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The foregoing report emphasizes intentionally the 
importance of the three-phase current for the distribution 
of energy for lighting and power, as the standardization 
of voltage is influenced thereby. 

The report also deals very fully with the question of 
star-delta change-over of machine and transformer 
windings, for the following reasons: In standardizing, 
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great importance is rightly attached to voltages used 
hitherto. In addition to this, there is, however, 
the not less important question of adapting the stand- 
ardized voltages to three-phase current, to be con- 
sidered. If it is asserted that the change-over from 
star to delta is relatively seldom used at medium and 
high voltages and that it will not therefore be of great 
importance, it should be remarked that up until now 
it was not possible to make use of this change-over with 
many of the voltage used hitherto, as the resulting 
voltages are not'standard. It is nevertheless frequently 
pointed out that the pressures 8, 6, 10 kv., and 30, 60, 
100 kv. allow the change-over to a large extent. The 
approximation, however, especially at 3-6 and 30-60 kv., 
is not sufficiently close. Swiss electrical engineers are 
of the opinion that a closer agreement between the 
values would be of great advantage to manufacturers 
and electric supply companies. 

These remarks should in no way lessen the importance 
of the fact that the I. E. C. has succeeded in fixing 
standard voltages to which all concerned are agreed. 
These voltages also form a basis for considerable sim- 


plification, as compared with conditions hitherto 
prevailing. 

Appendix I 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTROTECHNICAL COMMISSION 


PROPOSALS OF THE SWISS COMMITTEE REGARDING 
STANDARD VOLTAGES FOR THREE-PHASE CURRENTS 


A. Proposal. At the meeting held on the 21st 
April, 1925, at the Hague, it was decided to submit to 
the National Committees the following proposal of the 
Swiss delegate, M. A. Huber-Ruf, in regard to the 
standardization of high pressures. This proposal was 
inadvertently omitted from the Minutes R. M. 22. 

The three-phase pressures proposed by the Advisory 
Committee on Standard Pressures, which bear to each 
other an approximate ratio of 1:3, should be modified 
and fixed as shown below, in order to make star-delta 
interconnection possible. 

Two series should be formed, one starting from 10,000 
volts and the other from 100,000 volts, as follows: 

Ist series..... 3300 5800 10000 17300 

2nd series... . 83000 58000 100000 

It is recommended that the pressures of 3000, 6000, 
and 15,000-20000 volts should be replaced by the pres- 
sures of the first series above, and pressures of 30,000 
and 60,000 volts by those of the second series, in all new 
installations or when important additions or modifica- 
tions are made to existing installations. 

B. Explanation of the Reasons for the Proposal. The 
rational manufacture in series of three-phase machines 
and transformers requires above all the use of standard 
pressures interrelated by the ratio 1:V3. This scale 
is the only one in which a standard pressure is obtained 
when the change from star coupling to delta coupling, 
or vice versa, is made, 

The foregoing proposal satisfies this requirement for 
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the most commonly used pressures and will also make it 
possible to establish in the future a standard series of 
high three-phase pressures as rational as that which 
has been fixed for low three-phase pressures on the 
basis of the ratio 1:V3. 


Appendix II 
STANDARD VOLTAGES, 'R. M. 42 
A. DECISIONS OF THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE OF 
I... EtG@ipt926 
1. Voltages, Class A. 


TABLE I 
Voltage at Consumers’ Terminals 


Alternating Current 


Series Direct Current Single-phase Three-phase 
be FAD Lo << 110 110 
2x 140 2 X 110 127 
4 X 110 1 X 220 220 
I 
1 X 220 
2 X 220 
1 X 440 
1 X 115 1S 115 
2 Xx As 2 X 115 133 
4 X 115 1. X 230 230 
II 
1 X 230 
2 X 230 
1 X 460 


a. Each country must decide either on Series I or Series II. 

b. The values given for three-phase are the voltages between line and 
neutral. The voltages between phase leads corresponding to the given 
values between line and neutral must also be considered as standard 
values, e. g., 380 volts. (This note will be added to the table drawn up by 
the I. B.C.) 


2. Voltages, Class B. 


a. THREE-PHASE VOLTAGES 
TABLE IT 
Nominal I. E. C. Volt- 
ages Mean Value at 


Consumers’ Terminals|) Maximum Voltages 


1,000 1,100 
3,000 3,300 
6,000 6,600 

10,000 11,000 
15,000 16,500 
20,000 ” 22,000 
30,000 33,000 
45,000 50,000 
60,000 66,000 
80,000 88,000 

100,000 110,000 

150,000 165,000 

200,000 220,000 

300,000 330,000 


b. Definition of “nominal high voltage:’’ The nominal high voltage 
shall be the mean voltage at the consumers’ terminals and shall be called 
nominal I. E. O. voltage of the network of that voltage range. 

c. The maximum voltages at the generators and secondary terminals of 
transformers shall be considered to be about 10 per cent higher than the 
mean voltages at the consumers’ terminals. The values are included in the 
above table. 

d. The maximum and minimum values of the voltages according to 
paragraph I, and the variations occurring under working conditions, 
should be considered at a later date. 

e. Preferred nominal voltages. The voltages which are in heavy type 
are preferred high voltages. 
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Discussion 


PAPERS ON VOLTAGE STANDARDS 
(SUMMERHAYES AND Hanker, ARGERSINGER, SILVER AND Harp- 
ING, Gear, Scuouz, Eppruarpr anp Jones, Minor, 
Huser-Rur) _ 

New York, N. Y., Frespruary 9, 1927 


B. G. Jamieson: This discussion was organized for the 
purpose of presenting this voltage question in such a broad light 
that it may arouse a unity of purpose and a spirit of compromise 
so that following this presentation there may be substantial 
progress towards either a settlement of the question or a 
definite statement that. perhaps we are too far apart ever to 
settle it. 


A few references may be made to previous work. This subject 
was recognized as preeminently important by the Electrical 
Apparatus Committee of the N. E> L. A. about 1921 and 1922, 
with particular reference to one of its several aspects, namely 
transformers. As a result the 1922 standard of the Electrical 
Apparatus Committee for the transformers was compiled and 
approved. 


In 1924 the manufacturers began to complain that less than 
50 per cent of the power transformers were being ordered in 
accordance with these standards, and an investigation by the 
Transformer Committee of the N. E. L. A. revealed that not only 
was a revision of the 1922 transformer standards necessary but 
that any such revision should take into account the whole system 
from the generator to the consuming device. 


In 1926 the International Electro-Technical Commission 
held a meeting in New York, at which time standard system 
voltages was a major topic in the program, and it became evi- 
dent that the United States was unable to present anything like 
a nationally endorsed schedule of system voltages. The recogni- 
tion of this dilemma brought about a serious committee activity 
which has erystallized into this symposium. 

As I said in the beginning, it is but an expression of a very 
earnest endeavor to bring about some unity of sentiment on this 
subject. ae 
. President Chesney in his address! on February 7 stressed the 
topic of standardization and the Institute’s obligation in this work. 
In the appreciative responses to his appeal, a suggestion was 
offered, and that particular suggestion seemed to me to be par- 
ticularly worth our consideration. The substance of it was that 
we accomplish our ends (meaning the greater efficacy in our work 
of attempts at so-called standardization) by a somewhat dimin- 
ished stressing of that term.- That is to say, instead of stressing 
the word “‘standard,” let’s see if we can’t use some other word 
perhaps that will help in bringing about what we desire. 

If, for example, we can convey to engineers that what we really 
are seeking is not in the nature of the absolute which the word 
“standard” always Suggests nor of that fixed character, nor a 
futile academic ideal; but the ideal that engineers as economists 
all really appreciate, namely, that we ought to unify and thereby 
simplify our practise, perhaps this avowed concession to contem- 
poraneous practise and, of eourse, fixed capital, will attract 
and soften some of the irreconcilable elements now preventing the 
desired unification. Operating practise will change with the 
development of the art, but we should, of course, maintain its 
orderly direction. 

M. D. Cooper: Since the focal point of all endeavor along 
lines of voltage standardization is the ultimate service voltage, 
it may be interesting to review briefly the development of the 
present program of standardization in reference to lighting volt- 
ages and incandescent lamp demand. 


The original Edison central stations practically all operated at 
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110 volts. The inherent spread in voltage encountered in the 
manufacture of carbon lamps induced a corresponding spread in 
voltage on the part of central station lighting companies so that 
in the early years of the century lamps were suppliedin a large 
number of voltages between 100 and 130 volts. After the advent 
of the drawn-wire tungsten filament, the spread in voltage in 
lamp manufacture ceased. The outstanding voltages of greatest 
demand were 110, 115, and 120 volts, wherefore the lamp manu- 
facturers started a movement to centralize the lamp demand on 
these three voltages. 

The original 110. volts continued to be the favorite voltage 
until 1919, when the percentage of demand at this voltage was 
exceeded by that at 115 volts. 

In 1923 the National Eleetric Light Association put forth 
the recommendations in reference to standardization of service 
voltage as quoted in the paper by Messrs. Hanker and 
Summerhayes.? 

The percentage of total lamp demand at 115 volts has risen 
continuously, and for 1926 stands at 47 per cent. For the last 
seven years there has been a steady decrease in the demand for 
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110-volt lamps. This decrease has been accelerated in recent 
years by the increasing favor of the 3-phase, 4-wire network, 
which gives an undesirably low-power voltage when operated at 
110 volts for lighting. In 1926 the demand for 110-volt lamps 
was only 12 per cent of the total. 

There will always be a theoretical advantage in operation at 
120 volts in preference to 115 volts: With growing lead, how- 
ever, it will be increasingly difficult to work line apparatus at 
sufficiently high voltages to maintain 120-volt service at peak 
load. 

With the added impetus which will be given to operation of 
the new network system at 115/200 volts by the probable stand- 
ardization of a line of 200-volt motors in the near future, 
we can anticipate an increase in percentage of the total demand at 
115 volts at the expense of all other voltages. 

It is often difficult to place any cash value upon any one partic- 
ular step in a program of standardization. If we go back far 
enough in the history of the art, however, and draw a comparative 
picture between conditions then and now, we cannot fail to see 
the great advantage of standardization. For example, in the 
year 1900 standardization was just beginning to be felt in the 
matter of incandescent lamps. At that time there were 5 princi- 
pal sizes of lamps ranging from 2 to 32 candle power and in most 
of these types there were available 4 types of filament construc- 
tion, 3 different efficiencies of lamp, 3 different finishes of bulbs, 
30 different voltages and 13 different bases. Multiplying all 
these factors together we find that there were more than 50,000 
types of lamps in current’ demand. At the present time, with 
much greater range of size, viz,—10 to 1000 watts— with one 
standard efficiency, base, filament construction and bulb for 
every size of lamp—one type of bulb finish for the majority of the 
sizes—and only 3 voltages, the number of lamp types for general 
lighting has decreased from 50,000 to 54. ‘The completion of the 
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voltage standardization as recommended by the National 
Electric Light Association will still further reduce this number of 
types to only 18. 

The writer had occasion to see what standardization means in 
ordinary business on a recent European trip. In Vienna there 
was a lamp manufacturer who maintained a factory stock of 
about 3,000,000 lamps. The biggest single item (lamps of the 
same description) in this stock was one of 3000 lamps. This 
condition resulted from a lack of standardization with its resul- 
tant complication in requirements of different voltages, style of 
lamp, bulb finish, bases, ete. Ina factory stock in this country of 
approximately the same total size the largest single item was 
40-watt, 115-volt lamps of which there were 198,000, or about 
70 times as great a stock of the most popular item as could be 
maintained under the European conditions of non-standardiza- 
tion. The greater availability of the product under conditions 
of standardization makes, for much more convenient commercial 
service as well as greatly decreased cost of warehousing, 
less investment in stocks, less delay, duplication of ship- 
ments, ete. 


No one needs to speak to the electrical industry in this country 
on the advantages to be gained by standardization, and I draw 
this parallel to emphasize more fully the advantages that can 
acerue to us by a thorough standardization from the lamp 
back to the generator. 

C. E. Skinner: It seems to be well established that we need 
national industrial standardization. In the electrical field, there 
has been considerable effort, particularly through the work of the 
J. E. C. to bring about international standardization, especially 
with regard to fundamentals, such as the basis of rating. This 
effort has been continued for a number of years and further prog- 
ress was made at the meeting of the I. E. C. in New York, April 
1926, where this general question of voltage standards was 
considered. 


Unfortunately, international accord seems difficult, due to the 
fact that in Europe they have been inclined to use the even 
thousands, while we in Amerie¢a have in general adopted voltages 
which are multiples of eleven. The lack of voltage standards 
is responsible for much of the confusion and non-standardization 
in international electrical trade. For example, a manufacturer 
of incandescent lamps doing a truly international business, is 
forced to manufacture something over 70,000 sizes, types and 
varieties. This makes mass production, as we understand it, 
impossible. 


International standardization is of importance to everyone 
having anything to do with international trade and in trying to 
arrive at national standards we should continuously keep in 
mind the desirability of international accord wherever this may 
be at all possible. 


A. H. Kehoe: I assume it to be generally accepted that the 
“mean lamp voltage’ is the proper basis to use in any standardi- 
zation of voltages. Some of the papers fail to indicate that 
standardization has not been rigorously adopted but is still on a 
tentative basis with three recognized lamp voltages, namely, 
110, 115, and 120 volts. It appears that the immediate practical 
result to be sought is simplification or unification of practise, 
rather than hard and fast standardization which is likely to be 
too narrow to be suitable for future requirements. Last year’s 
Electrical World statistics recorded over 50 per cent of the resi- 
dential customer being supplied with 110 volts. Data presented 
today indicate 120-volt lamp use to be 35 per cent of this class 
of lamp. With these conditions existing it appears evident that 
simplification, particularly of the lower voltages, may be possible, 
but standardization of voltages or equipment unless broad enough 
to cover such conditions would be standardization in name only, 
similar to former cases mentioned in the papers. 

I differ with statements in certain of the papers which indicate 
that adopted standards are endowed with properties whereby it 
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becomes a moral duty te adopt them. It is recognized that con- 
tractual obligations, in the absence of other specifications, are 
controlled by existing standards, and the responsibility for the 
operation of apparatus outside of standards when not covered by 
specifications places a responsibility on the operator which 
would not otherwise be present. In practise, probably most 
of the departures are covered by specification, and I hold the real 
concern should be for the blind follower of standards regardless 
of their value for his conditions. For instance, consider the sys- 
tems equipped with the present standard transformer—this 
group of papers indicates how inadequate they are for proper 
operating conditions. JI disagree with the statement in the 
Hanker-Summerhayes paper that ‘‘The design of electrical sys- 
tems contemplating the use of apparatus under conditions more 
severe than sanctioned by the A. I. E. E. standards should be 
discouraged.”’ In certain instances, equipment is (and, in my 
opinion, should be) purchased with insulation in excess of the 
values which are standard at present, and if conditions warrant 
the use of apparatus with less than standard values, I see no 
moral reason why it should not be done. To discourage such 
action is merely to retard progress temporarily. When varia- 
tions from standards become of economic importance, changes in 
standards should be considered. These cases do not have the 
hazards of a steam boiler, and are not incorporated in the safety 
requirements of the industry. 


It appears possible to me for present conditions to be covered 
by modifying minor details of the proposals made in the different 
papers so that a large percentage in the industry can adopt a 
unified practise. To do this it will be necessary to recognize that 
we have three ‘lamp base”’ voltages, that important economic 
results are to be obtained by unification, and that the standards 
are very likely to require changes from time to time as develop- 
ments in the art change the economies of the situation. If the 
first step is comprehensive, further simplification at a later date 
will doubtless be possible. What the future simplification is 
likely to be should be indicated only in a general way so that 
future progress will not be delayed if new conditions require 
changes from what is indicated at present. 


W. F. Dawson: This standardization of voltages means 
much to all of us, but it appears that in starting out for stand- 
ardization,.existing practise has been ignored. 


It is now proposed to make standard voltages 5 per cent higher 
than heretofore and to permit an operating leeway between plus 
5 per cent or minus 5 per cent. Previously the plus or’minus 
margin of 5 per cent was permissible but with the understanding 
that standard temperature guarantees did not apply; in other 
words, the departure from standard voltage was assumed to be 
an overload condition. Now apparently, it is proposed that in 
addition to raising the standard voltages 5 per cent, we are also 
to guarantee standard temperatures with 5 per cent margin, 
which is equivalent to raising the voltage standard 10 per cent. 
Many operators have come to consider dynamo-electrie ma- — 
chinery as capable of overloads and special operating conditions 
much beyond the specifications. They found apparatus rather 
generously rated, but overlooked the fact that competition has 
been gradually driving manufacturers to adjust ratings more 
nearly in accordance with performance ability. 


We are prepared to meet these new proposals, but venture 
the hope that one year, or five years from now, we shall not be 
confronted with another new ‘“‘standardization” which will not 
be standardization, but actually “‘destandardization.” 


Many of the smaller turbine alternators are built in advance 
on stock orders and when special requirements are insisted upon, 
it means that these standardized and stock machines cannot 
be utilized. Special requirements mean that machines must be 
built to order, and involve special development which adds 
greatly to the cost. The time required for building the apparatus 
is also increased substantially. 
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J. H. Foote: Perhaps it is all right to standardize the volt- 
ages on the basis of utilization voltage. But we don’t want to 
forget. that the correct basis for apparatus design is not the 
utilization voltage or multiples thereof. In my opinion, the 
correct basis is the maximum voltage to which the apparatus 
will be subjected under the maximum load. 


For instance, we may say that the correct utilization voltage 
is 115 volts in terms of a distribution system with 20-to-1 ratio 
transformers. We can say that the nominal for the distribution 
voltage is 2300 volts. That is fine, but don’t buy 2300-volt 
generators and don’t buy 2300-volt secondary transformers to 
feed a 2300-volt system, or you are in just the same trouble that 
you are in now. 


That is what caused all this trouble—a generator which has 
a voltage rating and which was designed to supply that voltage 
at full load. That means that the generator will probably be a 
2500-volt generator. The paper of Messrs. Silver and Harding 
bring that our very nicely. 


Their paper seems to recognize the actual voltage situation 
more than the other papers in that they figure out what the volt- 
age should be, but apparently have not the courage to say that 
voltage is impossible and, therefore, they will change the trans- 
former ratio. To jump from the 2300-volt class to the 6600- 
volt class, a 6600-volt system is just three times a 2200-volt sys- 
tem. Therefore on the same basis on which we say a 2500-volt 
generator would be needed for a 2300-volt system, a 7500-volt 
~ generator would be needed for a 6600-volt system. 


Just double.that and you have instead of a 13,200-volt genera- 
tor a 15,000-volt generator. 


You say, ‘‘That is impossible.”’ Well, it is done. Much 
13,200-volt equipment is now operating under full-load conditions 
at potentials largely in excess of 14,000 volts, and the only reason 
they don’t operate at 15,000 volts is that the machines would 
probably burn up if operated at that voltage at full load—and 
some of them do burn up once in a while. The temperatures 
run to excessive degrees, and the operators change the ratio of 
their distribution transformers from the 120-to-1 ratio, to a 
lower ratio by dropping down on the 5 per cent tap. 


That means that in place of using the taps in our transformers 
for line regulation or for transformer regulation, we have to use 
that range because of the inability of the generator to produce 
edequate voltage. 


Now that is the fundamental picture that comes to me when I 
think of this transformer standardization. I always have to 
think of the starting from the utilization voltage. Most of us 
are led astray in these profiles by starting at the generating end 
of the transmission system. We should start with the motor and 
the lamp and see what the voltage must be to supply their 
requirements adequately. 


Now there are some more complications that make the present 
situation, I believe, besides this tenacious hold on the 11-multiple 
and the like. One is that most of us are using standard distribu- 
tion transformers which are of straight ratio. Five or six years 
ago the Transformer Committee changed the ratio of the trans- 
former stepping down to primary voltages from standard to a 
little off standard at that time. For instance, they changed from 
13,200 /2200 volts, which was the former standard, to 13,200 /2300 
volts, giving us 100 volts boost and helping out the situation 
somewhat. ae 

- Now we have all those transformers and we have the present 
generators and we have a situation. The solution that we must 
arrive at is something which will utilize as much of this equip- 
ment as possible, and I do not think that the solutions as proposed 
generally take adequate care of that situation. 

There is another reason for our difficulty. We have without 
thought for many years brought transformers with either four 
214 per cent taps, or two 5 per cent taps, because it was standard 
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and because the manufacturers found it convenient to limit the 
tap range to 10 per cent. Ten per cent has been shown in any 
number of transmission systems to be an inadequate range. 


This is brought out in one or two of the papers, and most of us 
who operate systems involving ups and downs and transmission 
distances know that 10 per cent is not enough. The remainder of 
the required range is taken out by over-voltage apparatus. 


We have found in the systems I am connected with, that a tap 
range of 16 to 17 per cent seems to be indicated as necessary in 
an interconnected system for transmission transformers. That 
does not mean distribution transformers. It is our opinion that 
distribution transformers should be without taps; that is, the 
generator voltage is adequate, and straight-ratio transformers 
and proper feed regulators are used, but. there is no necessity for 
taps in a straight distribution transformer. 


Another difficulty is that due to following present standards 
we have been using not only generator voltages but also trans- 
former secondary voltages, which are too low to supply adequate 
voltage to the distribution systems. 

Perhaps the last difficulty, which has not been really brought 
out in this meeting, is that in the years that have passed, people 
have adopted two different schemes of raising the voltage on 
their system. One is to use multiples of two. For instance, a 
man who had a 6600-volt system, some day when he needed it 
doubled his voltage, and then he had 13,200. The other man 
bought the 6600-volt transformer, and instead of doubling his 
voltage he y-connected it and got 11,400 or thereabouts. 


Then a third man adopted 11,000 volts as his voltage. And 
so there are at least three voltages all in the same range and we 
wonder why they aren’t the same. 

Any new standard which we may adopt, which will displace 
those three lines of transformers or unify them must have a 
sufficient range of taps so that it will take care of the situation 
adequately and in following these proposed standards, limiting 
the taps to 10 per cent or so, that is impossible of solution. 

In the solutions which are. offered, I note a dread to change 
the name of the voltage. Instead of that we change the ratio of 
the transformer. I seriously question that we should do that. 
Transformers are rather flexible. We have thousands of them 
already installed and in supplying the new standard transformers 
to operate on the same system they must, of course, have approx- 
imately the same ratio. I think that, that has been brought out 
by Mr. Kehoe in his discussion. 

There is another matter that seems to complicate the situation. 
That is, that all the new standards are proposed to be nominally 
rated. This was started four or five years ago and is a reversion 
to the old standard of rating at the receiving end and applying 
certain factors to take care of the drops and the like. It gets us 
into trouble. 


For instance, take the 132,000-volt class of transformers. A 
voltage of 132,000 is largely a nominal voltage and means abso- 
lutely nothing. If a man buys a 132,000-volt transformer, we 
would not know what he was talking about unless he specified 
whether it would have one 5 per cent tap, or two 5 per cent taps 
in an extended winding supposedly to hold voltage under load. 

That would mean that the extreme ratio of the transformer 
would give a-no-load voltage of about 145,000 volts. If we rate 
that a maximum-rate transformer it would be a 145,000-volt 
transformer, and according to the present A. I. E. E. standards 
would be subject to a considerably higher test than a 132,000- 
volt transformer. 

Therefore the proponent of the nominal rating says that it is 
to our advantage to rate apparatus nominally and supply over- 
voltage specifications in order that the A. I. E. E. test be not 
increased and, therefore, the expense of the equipment. 

I think that that is a subterfuge. If the A. I. E. E. test at 
132,000 volts is adequate for a transformer with a top-tap ratio 
giving 140,000 volts, then the thing to do is to change the 
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Instead of making them twice normal plus 1000, 
But why 


standards. 
make them 1.9 normal plus 1000 or anything else. 
try to fool ourselves about this situation? 

Another difficulty is that by nominally rating equipment, the 
manufacturer rates his insulated apparatus, such as the lightning 
arresters and oil circuit breakers and other apparatus, at that 
nominal rating. This means that any engineer who is desirous 
that the apparatus be adequate as regards test voltage must go 
into the next class if he is honest with himself and specifies a 
transformer at the maximum rating. 

It seems to me that such apparatus should have the division 
point half-way between one class and the other class. This is 
particularly true of lightning arresters, because the performance 
of the arrester is absolutely dependent upon the actual voltage. 
Rating a lightning arrester at a maximum of 138,000 volts and a 
minimum of 126,000 or something like that, which is established 
practise, means that a system having 140,000 volts must either 


have special apparatus, or = must go into the next class which 


is 154,000. 

If the division point between the 132,000 volts and the 154,000 
volts were made at something around 147,000 volts just about 
half-way between, then the range of apparatus would fit the 
standard more adequately. 

As I see it, the result, if we go ahead on any such basis as has 
been proposed, namely to change the distribution transformer 
ratios in order to keep the names correet, not a present standard 
and a present special, but a new standard, an old standard, anda 
present special. We are going to have three sets of transformers 
in a few years instead of two, and I should like to emphasize that 
in my opinion any new standard must be decidedly broader in 
scope than anything that has been offered yet, in order that it 
may not only include the present standard of transformers, but 
may also absorb as many of these present specials as possible. 

This circuit-voltage rating is something I should like to men- 
tion. This A. I. E. E. definition, I believe, should be clarified, 
the definitions for the purpose of fixing a value to be used in 
designing and testing electrical apparatus. The rated voltage is 
defined as the highest rated voltage of the apparatus. That 
means that if you rate a machine at anything less than maximum 
voltage that is the rated voltage. That keeps the test down and 
cheapens the apparatus without changing the test definition, but 
the A. J. E. E. says, ‘‘This voltage rating applies to all parts of 
the circuit. The actual operating voltage may vary from the 
rated circuit voltage but should not exceed it.” 

We are proposing in these new standards to exceed the mee eg 
If that-is all right, the A. I. E. E. rule should be changed. I 
think the A. I. E. E. rule is all right except that it should say, ‘It 
must not exceed it,’’ instead of “‘should.’’ I think we should 
bring the ratings of our systems up to what they really are. 


To summarize the situation, as I see it: Adequate standards 
must be technically correct, or else engineers who really think 
they have worked out the solution adequately will continue as 
they are at present to buy so-called special apparatus. These 
new standards must include as much as possible of the present 
special standard apparatus. They must be based upon premises 
which will avoid the mistakes of the past, and I think the present 
standards are merely trying to make standard equipment which 
has been proved to be inadequate in the past. 


They must recognize transformers as ratio machines only, 
with a certain maximum voltage rating. They must have an 
adequate tap range, which inter-connected systems find is at 
least 15 per cent, although full capacity is not necessarily re- 
quired above 10 per cent. 


Generators particularly must be rated at maximum voltage in 
order that injurious heating will not be experienced. 'Transform- 
ers should be rated at maximum voltage in order to clarify the 
situation and work in accordance with the present A. I. E. E. 
installation standards. 

Finally, the general apparatus names should be such as to 
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place the nominal rating of the apparatus midway between the ~ 
maximum and minimum ratings of the new standard itself. 

F. L. Hunt:. It is not difficult to pick out details in the va- 
rious papers which have been presented with which we disagree, 
but I believe, if possible, this diseussion should be confined to 
the general features of the question before us. 

I am willing to express my opinion as to one of the general 
points under discussion, and that is that we should base our 
standardization on the idea that power will flow in two directions 
on most of our important circuits. In general terms, I like the 
idea that Mr. Argersinger has proposed. 

H. C. Sutton: In my opinion, generators should be designed 
to deliver full rated output throughout a range of 10 per cent 
above or below rated voltage. The manufacturers’ proposal 
of 5 per cent voltage range does not give sufficient flexibility for 
operation. 

There is one other point that I particularly want to stress, 
and that is, the difficulty due to the present rating of apparatus 
for voltages above 66 kv. For instance, step-down transformers 
have a voltage rating in multiples of 11.5 up to 69,000 volts. 
This same rate should apply for the higher voltage ratings. 
There is no logical reason for changing the multiple to 11 when the 
figure of 6900 volts is exceeded. 

N. B. Ames: It seems to me that we have overlooked the 
main point in this proposition entirely. After all, is it a matter 
of the particular voltage to use or is it a matter of regulation? 
That seems to me to be the answer to the question. There are , 
two very practical theories in conflict here, of course, (1) whether 
we shall have excessive reactance in our transformers and gen- 
erators producing poor regulation and ample protection, or (2) 
whether we shall reduce this reactance and get better regulation 
and depend upon our protective devices to give us the protection. 

Eugene Vinet: To my mind the essential thing to decide as 
a first step is what planes or levels of voltages we want to take 
as standards. That is to say, do we want to take, say, 33,000 
volts as a standard or.do we want to take 44,000 volts? Whether 
it is 33,600 or 31,500, ete., is only a matter of fluctuation or regu- 
lation as a result of the usual operation. Whatwe have to decide 
are the planes of voltages that we want to use. 

One thing which strikes me in these proposed voltages is that 
there are too many of them. The purpose of standardization 
is toreducetoaminimum. My feeling is that we should suggest 
only approximately 7 or 8 voltages. J speak from personal 
experience with the organization with which I am connected. 
Some two years ago we felt that there was a necessity for a 
standardization of voltages, as, owing to the growth of loads, 
a good many of the transformers became obsolete, and when we 
wanted to do some interchanging of transformers we were 
hindered because the voltages were too varied. We found ona 
survey of our conditions that we had 21 different voltages. 


We have standardized on seven, which is a considerable 
reduction, and have tried to make everything as simple as pos- 
sible. That was two years ago. Now every one is fairly well 
agreed that it has simplified matters considerably and has been 
of very great help in operation and interchangeability of material, 
not to mention the saving in money. 


It seems to me that it might be well to make a definite issue 
of certain voltages, and debate them and see whether we can 
agree on them. For instance, some people favor 11,400, others 
13,200. In our own case we have standardized on 11,400 volts 
star. The reason for that is because we have a great many 
rural lines which are growing all the time. We felt that the thing 
to be considered first was the distribution in preference to the 
generation, because we have got to give service and that should 
be the dictating factor. ‘ 

In the case of rural distribution, very often the loads did not 
warrant voltages of 13,200. We ean start at 6600 volts very 
often single-phase; then we make it three-phase, and then as the - 
load grows we star it and get 11,400. That suits our purpose 
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very nicely. We also standardized on 33,000 volts. It was a 
question whether we should go up directly to 66,000 volts, but 
for economical reasons we felt that it was advisable to make a 
step between 11 kv. and 66 kv. We have situations where we 
have relatively small towns to reach for service. In scattered 
communities we may have a town of 5000 people or thereabout 
to serve. We may have to build 20 or 25 mi. of line to reach 
that town with smaller places to be served from such a line. 
It would not be economical to build a 66,000-volt line. We can’t 
build it at 11,000 volts because it won’t give the service. There- 
fore 33 kv. is a very nice intermediate step. That was one 
reason for our 33 kv. Then we go up to 66 kv. and 132 kv. 

The lower voltages are 115, 230, and 460. Then we have 2300 
delta or 4000 star. Those are the only standard voltages which 
we have. We take care of voltage variations by means of taps. 

I am mentioning these voltages because they may offer some 
ground for discussion. We have been very happy with these 
few voltages so far. J might mention in connection with the 
6600 volts 11,400 star that it might be a good thing to go up to 
6900 volts or 12,000 volts star. It occurs to me at this time that 
it might be a way of compromising with the advocates of 13,200 
volts. There isn’t any doubt that there will have to be com- 
promises. 


So far as we are concerned, we feel so much the importance and 
the benefit of standardization in voltages, that we certainly will 
do everything we can to cooperate in this movement and help get 
it over if possible. 


E. C. Stone: It seems to me that there are certain funda- 
mental principles brought out in this discussion that we can all 
well recognize. The first one is that standardization will start 
at the utilization voltage. We have heard there were three 
utilization voltages—110, 115, 120. I wonder if it means that 
we have to start with three different standards and build up. 

The second point is that we must recognize the voltage 
regulation or drop in the transmission system. This varies 
widely on different systems, being small on some and large on 
others, but in any event, in the general problem of voltage stand- 
ardization, the voltage drop in the various parts of the trans- 
mission distribution system must be recognized. 

That means, I think, fundamentally thatthe old set-up of 
-10-to-1 ratios for transformers and multiples of 10-to-1 ratios 


is no longer acceptable, and we must break away from that 


system of ratios to something else. 

The suggestion that I wish to offer for immediate consideration 
is that the essential mechanical features of power transformers be 
standardized. This is done to a considerable extent at the 
present time but might be carried further. By mechanical 
features I mean the core, bushings, end frames, tanks, terminal 
boards, terminal arrangements, number of taps, number and 
arrangement of outgoing leads. With these elements standard- 
ized, the actual number of turns in the winding, the ratios, and 
the exact location of taps in the winding might be left as the 
lowest-cost flexible link in the transmission system, to be worked 
out to meet to best advantage the local conditions which are 
peculiar to any particular system. It hardly seems reasonable 
to install on the system which has very low voltage drops, 
transformers which are designed with perhaps 15 per cent and 
20 per cent full-capacity taps, to meet conditions on systems 
having long overhead transmission and correspondingly high- 
voltage drops. 

B. G. Jamieson: Mr. Stone has enumerated some funda- 
mentals that apply particularly to transformers, and there are 
others applying to transformers which will probably make the 
wisdom of such standardization apparent, as we find ourselves 
requiring exciting transformers and series transformers and tap 
changers and phase shifters and various other auxiliaries, that 
are now coming to be recognized as necessities with large trans- 
formers in the larger and more complex systems. 

Of course there are standards to be considered in connection 
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with generators. It is proposed by one of the authors that a 
simple way to get more flexibility without greater complication 
is to inerease- the range of generator voltage. That is something 
that might be discussed profitably. If, for example, we assume 
that generators will be built to deliver energy on the busses at 
25,000 or 30,000 volts in the near future, perhaps we have more 
to think about in that connection than we now have when we are 
generating at pressures below 15,000. 


It is quite a simple matter to specify any voltage and get any 
voltage in a generator so long as you stay below 15,000 volts, 
but before very long on account of general desirability of a lower 
current in these large machines, we shall probably see higher- 
voltage generators, and then it may not be so easy to get the 10 
or 15 per cent range suggested by the simple device of varying 
the voltage. 


There are other fundamentals in this problem. There is the 
general question of means of limiting the necessary voltage 
range, such as is accomplished in part by the use of synchronous 
condensers. The Pacific Coast companies are using 171% or 
20 per cent tap ranges partly because the use of the devices 
really makes it possible for them to keep within that range. 


We need to know whether we must allow our systems to 
respond to this upward urge or trend of voltage that seems to 
be so evident. We need to know, in order to meet that, on what 
basis a gradation of steps in system voltages is to be founded. 
We need to know whether they are to be on a Y-delta basis or 
on a preferred-number basis or on the basis of approximation of 
our old standards or whatnot. 

We need to know whether those steps can be met. by apparatus 
having sufficient flexibility without being out of the pale of the 
standard class, or whether we must allow in our contemplated 
schemes for a very extended number of steps which will give us a 
minimum in flexibility requirements of individual apparatus 
forming part of the system. 

We need to know whether or not the problem of high voltage 
resulting from open circuits is something that can be successfully 
taken care of. 

In connection with the fundamentals of this matter, the 
Committee has made a survey and has been able to get almost 
universal assent to the basic acceptance of the principle of 
utilization voltage as a standard of reference in connection with 
any standard-voltage system. That point has been, we con- 
sider, gained and we hope it won’t be upset, though of course if it 
need be, it will be I presume. 

Another point referred to by Mr. Jones, namely the question 
of rated circuit voltage or, as he put it, the system voltage, was 
fixed by the Committee and approved by the Institute. Now it 
would be possible to undo that also, if necessary, but I mention 
that as another achievement of the Committee so that you will 
understand that at least two of the fundamentals necessary 
in consideration of a standard system voltage have been, we 
think, sufficiently settled so the discussion may proceed on that 
assumption. 

C. E. Skinner: At the meeting of the International Electro- 
technical Commission in New York last spring, some of our 
European friends brought to us the term “voltage zones” 
and it seems to me that this is a very apt term in connection with 
certain features of our standardization program. By “voltage 
zone” is meant a certain range of voltages between which all 
dielectric tests for apparatus are to be the same. This would be 
of distinct advantage in allowing manufacturers to stock such 
parts as outlet bushings and other features of design which have a 
definite limit due to the dielectric test. In many cases, it would 
probably be cheaper to take an outlet bushing, for example, from 
the next zone than to manufacture one for a specific purpose 
which happened to fall just beyond the particular zone. I would 
suggest that this question of voltage zones be kept in mind in 
connection with this standardization proposition, especially with 
regard to the application of dielectric tests. 
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R. K. McMaster: An important point is the breaking away 
from any attempt to have transformers of a single ratio suitable 
for use on both the 6600- and the 7200/12,470-volt systems. 
There should be a ratio of 2-to-1 between the voltage ratings of 
transformers for the 6600- and 13,200-volt systems and a ratio of 
3-to-1 for the 2400 /4150- and 7200/12,470-volt systems. 

In the paper by Messrs. Silver and Harding the reeommenda- 
tion is made that 120 volts be the accepted secondary voltage for 
transformers of the service class. This is quite a step forward, 
and also will do much toward the consolidation of the 12,470- 
and 13,200-volt systems. There is only 6 per cent difference 
between these two voltages. It would be quite possible to have 
a tap at about that point, or even to use one of the standard 
taps for 13,200-volt transformers. In the same paper it is 
recommended that the voltage ratings of motors for use on 6600- 
and 13,200-volt volt systems should be reduced. This is a good 
idea and will go a long way toward avoiding step-by-step in- 
creases above these voltages. 

One of the disadvantages of the 13,200-volt system is that 
twice this voltage, namely 26,400, is not standard: Might it not 
be that the real purpose of standardization would be served by 
adopting 16,500 volts as a standard voltage, this being half of 
33,000 volts? : 

It is very important to maintain the ratio of 2-to-1 between 
66,000 and 132,000 volts and between 69,000 and 138,000 volts, 
allowing the use of series-parallel transformer connections with- 
out complications due to a little lower ratio. 

In the paper by Mr. Huber-Ruf voltage ratios based on the 
star-delta arrangement of motor and transformer connections are 
advocated. In some eases this is advantageous for motors. 
It is not, however, advantageous for high-voltage systems; not 
alone for the reason that there are already at least approxi- 
mately standard voltages which do not allow for this, but also 
because of the grounding of the neutral which should be pro- 
vided for at certain stations necessarily and at others as prac- 
ticable to provide alternate points of grounding. 

Regarding transformer taps in general the percentages of taps 
should be standardized, rather than the number of taps, so that 
transformers having a non-standard range,of taps will parallel 
with standard transformers. Simple figures are desirable for 
tap voltages. An example of this would be the use of 64,500-, 
63,000-, 61,500- and 60,000-volt taps for 66,000-volt trans- 
formers. There will be a readjustment of parallel operating 
conditions in any event in connection with standardization of 
percentages of reactance as well as standardization of voltages. 


It is also desirable to give considerable attention from a 
standardization viewpoint to the phase angle between lines of all 
voltages, in the higher ranges to facilitate interconnections which 
are not thought of at the present time, and in the lower ranges to 
facilitate networks supplied from systems of more than one 
voltage. 


For transformers of all ratios, with the exception of those 
involving 120 volts and small multiples thereof, it should be 
recognized that a zero phase angle is permissible, at least under 
certain conditions. The cases where a 30-deg. angle is desirable 
or permissible should be standardized so that there will not be 
more than a minimum possibility of a 30-deg. angle existing 
between systems of the same voltage in the same vicinity. It is 
also important to have the 30-deg. angle in the same direction 
wherever if occurs between systems of any two voltages operating 
under similar conditions. 

Mr. Minor’s paper mentions the use of.transformers having a 
ratio suitable for connection directly between the phase wires of 
4150-volt systems, permitting the omission of the fourth wire. 
Such transformers should be used wherever practicable, not only 
to eliminate the need for running the fourth wire, but also to 
facilitate the use of the combined light and power system with 
service voltages of 115 and 199. 

P. H. Chase: I should like to ask what the manufacturers 
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consider is the relative influence on transformer cost of standardi- 
zation of reactance, also of such things as insulation of the neutral 
lead for full-line potentials as against treating it as a fully 
grounded neutral lead? On lower-voltage distribution trans- 
formers, such as those for subway installation, what is the in- 
fluence of standardization on the number of phases? There are 
also certain dimensional and other manufacturing standardiza- 
tion points that, to my mind, must influence cost to a degree 
commensurate with the influence of voltage, as such. 

H. L. Wallau: The point has been raised about reducing the 
number of voltage standards.in use. I think that is something 
we can all consider. The figure mentioned by one of the pre- 
vious speakers was a reduction from 21 to7. I might say that in 
our own system we are gradually tending to 5, if we consider the 
2300-4600 volt class as one. Five might be plenty for most of us. 
It may not be enough for all of us. 

Messrs. Hanker and Summerhayes have enumerated five 
principles to which any proposed system of voltage standards 
should conform. These will not be challenged. 

Undoubtedly the definition of “rated circuit voltage’ will 
meet with general approval, and it is obvious that equipment 
should tested in conformity with the maximum line to line 
voltage to which it may be subjected. 

The A. J. E. E. test, for transformers, Rule 6356, is twice line- 
to-line voltage plus 1000. An exception, Rule 6363 for ““Trans- 
formers with Graded Insulation” is very vague. The manu- 
facturers’ present practise is to test at 2.73 times the voltage from 
line to ground. What test is proposed for this class of insulation? 
I quote in part ‘Such arule . . would definitely set the rated 
voltages of apparatus, their test voltages and maximum operating 
voltage.” 

If test voltages are to meet Rule 6356 even though induced 
in the windings must we not sacrifice graded insulation and its 
resultant economy? Should not the A. I. E. E. Standards 
Committee provide for a definite test voltage for transformers of 
this class? . 

Among low-voltage distribution systems of today are some 
involving transformers with windings for 2080/4160 and 2300/ 
4600 volts delta. The proposed standards recognize only the 
2300-volt class. 

Cleveland, Detroit and, I believe, Chicago, have thousands 
of kilowatts of transformers connected of the above off-standard 
voltages. Too much is involved to discard these. By building 
transformers of this general class with coils for series or parallel 
connection, we establish the 4600-volt standard from the 2300- 
volt standard and by providing a 10 per cent tap, we can obtain 
2070/4140 volts from these, which probably would be acceptable 
to operators. 

For new systems the 11,500-volt standard may be abandoned 
in favor of the 13,800-volt. For many existing systems it must 
be maintained and transformers for both 6600 volts and 11,500 
volts delta connection are required. The former group has been 
entirely eliminated. 


To me, another grave defect in these proposed standards is the 
lack of reversibility of power transfer, due to the use of different 
turn ratios for step-up and step-down transformers. With inter- 
connections growing apace, if full benefit is to be realized from 
them, power should be able to flow in the direction reverse from 
normal and the voltage delivered under this condition closely 
approximate the normal sending voltage. 


Mr. Argersinger has most clearly indicated this disadvantage 
and suggested a remedy. It merits close study. His proposed 
voltage standards retain the values made familiar to us by long 
usage and his 5 per cent over-voltage tap automatically brings 
his system into practical agreement with the manufacturers’. 
However, he omits the 88- and 154-kv. ratings and adds a 176- 
ky. rating. 


These changes would, I believe, be inadvisable because of 
considerable mileage in 88- to 90-kv. and of 140- to 154-Kv. lines. 
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Also the 176-kv. standard would necessitate the design of a 
complete new line of equipment and there is a permissible 
argument that a project requiring at least 176 kv. should be 
developed at 220 kv. at the outset. 

I am in general agreement with his views which, though 
' differently expressed, result in standards not far different from 
those proposed, except for an additional 21% per cent of over- 
voltage operation suggested and the omission of the emergency 
limitation. What constitutes an emergency and how long does it 
last? Mr. Argersinger’s proposal is the more clear-cut. 

Two taps per winding as suggested by him may not prove 
enough for certain long transmissions. It should be simple 
to provide others at a slight increase in cost, when required. 

All power transformers should be equipped with externally 
operated ratio adjusters. 

Referring to maximum voltage rated “apparatus,” when 
standards are agreed upon, cannot this apparatus be derated to 
fit, that is, name plate data changed and equipment left as is? 

F. C. Hanker: In considering the subject of voltage stand- 
ardization an effort has been made to investigate the possibility 
of developing a practical system of voltages that will meet the 
needs of a large percentage of electricity supply systems. 

There has been a tendency in the discussion to cite certain 
specific needs that appear of paramount importance for a 
particular district. Where there is sufficient justification for 
certain values they should unquestionably be adopted but we 
should carefully scrutinize these suggestions to be sure that they 
are not an expedient to care for a temporary condition. We 
should be sure that they conform to a logical plan. 


The Pacific Coast has a condition where they are meeting 
distribution requirements with transformers arranged for 
11,000-volt star connection and 6600-volt delta connection. 
The decision that we burden the entire industry with costs of a 
6600-volt transformer that will be satisfactory for operation on 
11,000 volts can only be determined by a survey to see whether 
the cost is justified. In the lower voltages the difference is not 
as great as it would be in the higher classes. It is very possible 
if the demand is sufficient that it would be justified. That same 
condition exists I feel throughout this standardization. We 
should study the conditions and where there is justification it 
should be recognized by being included in a standard line. 
Obviously it would be agreeable to everyone concerned if 
standards could be made flexible enough to meet all conditions. 
Unfortunately this cannot be done without increasing costs and 
only those that are suitable for general use would be included. 


The objection to the star-delta proposal is greater for the 
higher voltages. For example if you take a transformer suitable 
for delta connection on 66,000 volts and star connection on 
114,000 volts you must of necessity design the insulation for the 
higher voltage service. This means in the first place that the 
apparatus will cost from 35 to 40 per cent more for the star-delta 
combination than would be the case if it was designed for the 
66,000-volt service. The design must be satisfactory for insula- 
tion to ground and insulation between turns when operated on 
the higher voltage. This adds to the expense of those trans- 
formers that are equipped only for the 66,000-volt service. In 
addition to higher cost you have a lower performance. In view 
of these disadvantages it does not seem desirable that the entire 
capacity of 66,000-volt apparatus should be burdened with the 
greater expense for the possible benefit to those systems that 
would use the transformers at the higher voltage. 


It is generally recognized that the greatest return from stand- 
ardization is in those classes where quantity production is a 
possibility. Every effort should be made to reach an agreement 
on the lower voltages applying to utilization equipment, dis- 
tribution transformers, substation transformers, and possibly 
some of the lower transmission voltages that are generally used. 

In the higher voltage classes it may not be possible to secure 
a general agreement on the requirements. The range that has 
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been suggested by several of the groups varies from 5 per cent 
proposed by the manufacturers to a maximum of 25 per cent for 
those cases where reversal of power flow may be necessary. 
There are undoubtedly cases where a greater range than 5 per 
cent is necessary. We would suggest that a survey be made to 
establish the capacity of equipment that would come outside the 
proposed 5 per cent range. This study could be based on 
equipment already in service. It is probable that the curve 
would be somewhat similar to the “‘use-factor curve” showing 
the time generating apparatus is required to meet load conditions 
on a particular system. These curves show that the capacity 
required to eare for the peak loads is in use only a relatively few 
hours during the year representing a high investment cost for 
these increments of load. If we establish the capacity of trans- 
formers operating at normal voltage and at voltages up to 25 per 
cent above normal, and determine a corresponding cost for 
transformers with different voltage ranges, we would then be able 
to establish the total cost to the industry that would result from 
the adoption of different zones. At the present time the range is 
based on opinion. Before a final decision is made it is recom- 
mended that a study similar to that proposed would be of value 
in establishing the most satisfactory range. 

On the higher voltage transformers it is not the actual turn 
ratio that is so important as a standardization of the voltage 
classes. Such a standardization would minimize the number of 
designs necessary for the manufacturers and result in a reduction 
in development costs. With such a standardization the mechan- 
ical construction of the core, insulation structure, tanks and 
terminals could be standardized and advantage taken of this 
condition. 

Ernest Pragst: I should like to comment on these papers 
and the discussion largely from the point of view of the 
manufacturer. 4 

A number of years ago, the operators of public utilities and the 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus undertook to standardize 
the voltages of apparatus. Out of this work a set of standards 
finally emerged which were sponsored and issued by the National 
Electrie Light Association. 

The fact now seems to make itself apparent that when the 
standards were adopted, little or no consideration was given to 
the system asa whole. Each type of apparatus was standardized 
as to voltage with little or no consideration given to its operation 
in connection with other types of apparatus. Because of these 
oversights, we now find ourselves with an inoperative set- of 
standards. 

Now, the manufacturer has accepted the standards and has a 
number of standard lines of generators, transformers and motors. 
When he attempts to sell this standard apparatus, he discovers 
that his customer cannot operate it in a system without exceeding 
the limits for which it has been designed and guaranteed. 


The operators of public utilities realized some time ago that 
the standards as adopted could not be used successfully, so they 
simply abandoned them. Each has sought his own solution in 
his own way, with the result that but little uniformity of practise 
now exists. . 


After listening to the many diverse opinions expressed I find 
myself in a quandary when I try to reconcile them. Some 
might have been led to believe that the manufacturers seeking a 
new set of standards will be next asking the discarding of present 
equipment. Nothing like this is contemplated. Moreover, 
nothing particularly radical is being asked. 


In preparing the standards proposed by the manufacturers and 
presented by Messrs. Summerhayes and Hanker, I am sure every 
effort was made to depart as little as possible from the present 
standards. A comparison of the proposed standards with the 
present standards as issued by the National Electric Light 
Association will reveal the close similarity between the two. 
Generator voltages are such that the old can be paralleled with 
the new; transformer ratios are such that through the use of taps 
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parallel operation of old with new transformers will usually be 
possible; motor voltages are to remain the same. 

I am convinced that greater benefits will accrue to the operator 
than to the manufacturer through standardization and that the 
manufacturers are seeking only a workable set of standards that 
will meet an appreciable part of the requirements of the operating 
companies. With such diverse views as now exist (most of 
which are not without merit) an agreement will be reached only 
if we can realize the necessity of compromise and practise it to the 
utmost. 

L. L. Elden: It is believed that an analysis of the value and 
quantities of equipment which have been found unsuited for 
operation under the voltage standards referred to, will be found 
to be only a relatively small percentage of the units in service and 
that such difficulties as have developed in this direction will be 
largely found in high-tension equipment. 

The discussion which I will present is one in which Mr. Oliver 
of the New England Power Company and the writer have col- 
laborated. to some extent to present very briefly some views 
covering our experience in New England. One of us is operating 
a system utilizing moderate voltages in supplying a compact area, 
with interconnections to several adjacent systems. The other is 
operating an extensive transmission system reaching into five 
states and utilizing voltages of 66,000 and 110,000. The present 
transformer standards have been entirely satisfactory to the 
former, and with the addition of standard feeder regulators, high 
grade, efficient and reliable service has been maintained. 

For the second system existing transformer standards have 
been found unsatisfactory, and apparatus has been purchased 
which does not conform to A. I. E. E. standards in order to meet 
operating requirements. Power-factor correction equipment 
has been found necessary at several points to insure a proper 
degree of regulation, with the result that substantially uniform 
voltage conditions are maintained throughout the system. In 
passing it may also be said that the voltage standards proposed 
by the manufacturers would still be unsatisfactory for this 
system. 

In this discussion we have refrained from presenting any table 
of values, believing that the determination of final values 
applicable to the entire industry cannot be effected at this time. 
If broad principles applicable to the situation can be agreed 
upon, much will have been accomplished. 

Any undertaking aiming to standardize voltages is bound to 
meet with many difficulties in view of the many interests affected. 
Many of the conditions to be met are not fully appreciated. 
On this phase of the question we may refer to the proposed basis 
of standardization outlined in the manufacturers’ paper. 


An analysis of the hypothetical system shown therein discloses 
the fact that as between full- and no-load conditions, an overall 
uncontrolled regulation of about 30 per cent would be developed, 
an amount which could at best only be divided between the 
generator and receiver if any load be served from, or near the 
generating station. 


If the system is expanded and becomes an interconnected 
network with additional generating stations, difficulties im- 
mediately develop. For example, a second generating station 
connected to the 69,000-volt section of the system must experi- 
ence voltage or reactive-power difficulties with changing load 
conditions on the main system. It is, of course, granted that the 
addition of regulating apparatus may obviate some of these 
difficulties. 


The system described is hardly sufficiently comprehensive to 
illustrate the needs of practical application. Even if such a 
simple system exists, it may be short-sighted to design it so 
with no provision for expansion. If transmission systems or lines 
are interconnected, it is questionable whether a considerable 
difference of potential can be allowed to exist between any 
two parts. Probably it would always be found desirable to 
regulate the voltage very closely by power-factor control. 
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Even if not, a step-down transformer may be installed close 
(electrically) to a step-up transformer, so close that the voltages 
at the two points are practically identical, and in this case also 
the proposed standards become inadequate. Some of these 
difficulties would be eliminated by the following suggested 
changes in the proposed transformer standards. 


Step-Up TRANSFORMERS 


Adhere to proposed secondary voltage ratings and provide one 
5 per cent tap above normal rating to maintain secondary rated 
voltages under load. 

Provide two 5 per cent (each) reduced-voltage full-capacity 
taps. 

Taps should preferably be located in the high-voltage windings 
(low-voltage taps in large transformers involve difficulties, 
particularly in regard to ratio-adjuster design on account of 
high current densities). 


Step-Down TRANSFORMERS 
Increase proposed primary voltage ratings 5 per cent (which 


‘raises this voltage rating to agree with the rating of step-up 


transformers at zero regulation). 

Provide three 5 per cent (each) reduced-voltage full-capacity 
taps. : 

Transformers should be designed to operate under emergency 
conditions at 5 per cent. over-voltage (over-excited). Emer- 
gency conditions should be defined as existing a considerable 
length of time, perhaps several days. 

Standardization to be effective must recognize that present- 
day developments indicate that interconnected systems covering 
large areas, with many sources of power supply are to be more 
and more important features of transmission and distribution 
practise in the near future and that voltage requirements in such 
systems must be studied from all points of view. 

It is believed that standardization of voltages cannot be 
effective if based upon conditions assumed in any radial system. 
At least one of the papers has presented the question from the 
network point of view with favorable results. 

Conservation of existing investments is no small portion of the 
main problem and any new standards must be devised to protect 
such investments. 

Progress, however, has been made and agreement seems quite 
general upon certain items. Generators and transformers should 
be capable of operating at least 5 to 10 per cent above rated 
voltage. 

Step-up and step-down transformers should be identical in 
operating characteristics and be equipped with similar taps 
ranging from 5 per cent above to 15 per cent below rated voltage. 
The definition of “rated voltage’ is logical and acceptable. 
Certain other features require further study. 

The point at which “‘system voltages’”’ should be standardized 
must be agreed upon. European practise recognizes receiver 
voltage as most desirable. American opinion is divided upon 
this point, and before national progress can be made, agreement 
must be reached. 

There is much to be said in favor of receiver voltage as it is at 
receiver locations that constant and normal conditions are 
expected to prevail. Elsewhere wide. variation may exist. 
A difference of opinion exists between Mr. Oliver and myself .on 
account of the difference in the practise -of our respective 
interests. . ; 


Standards should be on same basis throughout the full range 
of systems and not change from receiver to sending values above 
66,000 volts as proposed by the manufacturers. , 

In connection with test voltages applicable to apparatus 
specified under rated voltages, it is suggested that apparatus 
should be reclassified for test purposes. Apparatus including 
windings, for example transformers, should be tested sub- 
stantially in accordance with present standards as such apparatus 
has proved most reliable. Oil switches, disconnecting switches, 
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lightning arresters, high-tension bushings, etc., should be sub- 
jected to higher tests than at present: The many failures which 
occur in this apparatus justify this recommendation. 

Further support to this theory is afforded from the data 
submitted in papers on surge investigations presented at this 
convention. 

In general it is contended the switch ratings in the higher 
voltage classes (66,000 and over) are much too close to the 
operating voltages. The added cost of a higher voltage switch 
is sometimes considered prohibitive and as cost is too often a 
controlling element, the factor of safety secured is sometimes 
insufficient. Studies of dimensional data for switches in ad- 
jacent classes frequently show but small differences, which leads 
to the constructive suggestion that costs to the user might be 
lower all around if the manufacturers would eliminate certain 
classes of switches and utilize possibly 5 or 6 classes to cover the 
entire range of usage. 

The following groupings are suggested: 


For System Voltages Use Switches of the 


of the Kv. Below Ky. Below 
POO GUO | oot ars ccteus trae 220 
GP? 1rd Wien a in gente te 132 
Reomh Cme OU nat einen aie ote eecatoey ote 88 
AAR ONE Doe ere crs tla cue each 44 
SRGORO LO Deanne creak e 12 


Substantial savings in manufacturing. costs would result. 
Substantial savings would accrue to users through more general 
interchangeability, reduction in stock of parts, ete. 

There never has appeared to be any justification for develop- 
ment of 33,000-volt switches as a separate class between 22,000 
and 44,000 volts, or for certain other intermediate classes. 


All switches should be designed with ample factor of safety 
in service at voltages 50 per cent above rated voltage. Puncture 
and flash-over tests should be based upon the 50 per cent excess 
voltages to enable apparatus to meet known impulse and surge 
values to be encountered under service conditions. _ 


The‘ net result of this proposal should be a better and safer 
product at no higher, if not actually less, cost than at present. 
This proposal is not out of line with present practise in other 
branches of the industry, namely, one size of tank. for several 
transformer sizes, one motor frame for several different motor 
capacities, ete. 

The suggested elimination of certain classes of switches leads to 
the further suggestion that certain system voltages might also be 
eliminated from the standards, for example, 4600, 11,000, 33,000, 
and 88,000. These might be considered exceptions and no new 
construction be undertaken for these voltages. 

The responsibility for the present situation rests upon all 
interests; users and manufacturers, utilities, consulting engineers, 
designing engineers, and owners of projects, all of whom have 
contributed to present conditions. Much construction has been 
created in which through lack of foresight, knowledge or appre- 
ciation of future requirements, great sums have actually been 
wasted. Even today construction is going forward which is 
limited in its future usefulness and as designed represents 
substantial waste. ' 

Failure to supply conductors of adequate capacity and suitable 
operating facilities leads to ultimate losses which are enormous 
when compared with the small additional investment required for 
an adequate arrangement. Isolated construction is frequently 
noted which involves factors preventing the use of any standard 
apparatus. 

It may well be that certain interests delay or obstruct stand- 
ardization in recommending that motors be designed for opera- 
tion for 90-110 per cent of normal voltage and then operate at the 
lower value contrary to the intent of the present standard. 
Systems should not be designed for 20 per cent variation in 
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voltage at receiver end as suggested. In short, responsibility for 
some of these matters must rest where it belongs. 

Standardization of voltages has been and is really being 
impeded to a great extent by manufacturing interests who, 
for competitive purposes, create new classifications in design of 
apparatus which might well be eliminated through liberality 
in existing designs. Users’ specifications may be responsible for 
certain of this undesirable effort, but a brief review of the many 
types of similar equipment which are offered from year to year is 
most convincing. Cooperative effort such as is being considered 
here should eliminate many of these conditions. 

Assuming that standardization is really effected, will costs be 
reduced? We believe not, at least so they can be distinguished 
since it appears that in high-voltage construction, for example, 
most equipment is non-standard and is usually designed to meet 
requirements of individual systems, hence if such methods are to 
continue there is little opportunity for cost reduction. With 
years of progress in present switch design, rising prices are 
encountered. 

On the other hand a review of many transactions involving 
purchases of apparatus under highly competitive conditions, 
manufacturing prices seem to have no anchor. Possibly we are 
really saving as much now as would be represented by increases 
in cost of higher rated apparatus which seems so necessary. It 
has been suggested that the cost of non-standardization in 
matters of voltages may total $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

This is really not an excessive expenditure to be incurred in the 
development of a $10,000,000,000 industry, it being only 2 per 
cent of the total. What industry can show equal efficiency 
through an extended development period? We are really not so 
badly off as might appear from some of the comparisons which 
have been made. 

Finally, if standardization is actually accomplished, the 
following queries suggest themselves: 

(a) Will prescribed standards be followed by all? We believe 
the answe: is “‘no,” that special construction will still continue as 


-controlled by the acts of individuals, and that there will always 


be special classes outside of the standards which we may create. 
(b) Will not special voltages still be selected for certain proj- 
ects as best harmonizing with local conditions, such as load, 
distance, preferred sizes and types of conductors, economic 
conditions to be met, etce.? We believe the answer is “‘yes.” 


It is common knowledge that many projects are designed and 
built as isolated units, to meet certain local conditions with no 
thought of future connection with other systems. Where is this 
condition more prevalent than in industrial plants where every 
standard is sometimes sacrificed to make asale. In many more 
important undertakings operating conditions are seriously 
affected by economical limitations, imposed by investment 
restrictions supposedly to meet some theoretical or calculated 
load cycle to the entire disregard of future requirements. 


P. H. Chase: It seems to me that Mr. Elden’s remarks 
reflect the well-reasoned attitude of the central station man 
considering the problem from the broad point of view, looking 
forward to the day when we will have more interconnection, 
when the voltage regulation must be taken care of by voltage 
regulating means for power flow in both directions. 


W. R. Bullard (by letter): Messrs. Silver and Harding have 
presented a comprehensive picture of a rational and practical 
method of assigning voltage ratings to different types of ap- 
paratus, so as to maintain the proper voltage levels at different 
points in the system. Under this method, the starting point for 
assigning voltage ratings is the lamp socket. This is as it should 
be, since the lamp-socket voltage is fixed by service requirements 
and the values of other voltages are very largely dependent upon 
the necessity for holding this voltage practically constant at its 
nominal value. Therefore, in connection with the general 
problem of voltage standardization, it is highly desirable that a 
single lamp-socket or utilization voltage standard be ultimately 
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established, and a brief discussion of this phase of the problem 
may not be out of place. 

A lamp-soecket voltage standard of 115 volts was asswmed by 
Messrs. Silver and Harding in building up the tentative assign- 
ment of voltage ratings. Of the two. remaining voltages in 
general use—namely, 110 and 120 volts,—the popularity of the 
lower voltage is on the decline; 110 volts can therefore probably 
be eliminated from consideration as far as eventual standards are 
concerned. This leaves the choice of the ultimate standard be- 
tween 115 and 120 volts, if the selection is to be made from 
existing standards. 

Of these two voltages the latter has the advantage of providing 
a slightly higher copper efficiency in the low-voltage distribution 
circuits, while the former has the advantage of conforming, on the 
whole, more nearly to existing voltage standards of utilization and 
distribution devices and apparatus, as will be seen from the 
following: 


Incandescent lamps are short-lived and are now furnished at_ 


the same cost and efficiency for both voltages. The selection 
of either 115 or 120 volts as a universal standard would therefore 
involve no difficulties as far as the manufacture of lamps is 
concerned. 


In the case of motors and devices of the 220-volt class, existing 
designs are not entirely suitable for delta-connected distribution 
systems of either 115 or 120 volts at the lamp socket. They are, 
however, more suitable for the former than for the latter voltage 
in delta systems, since 240 volts, the delta voltage for the 120- 
volt standard, is nearly 10 per cent high for equipment rated at 
220 volts. 


Delta-connected distribution systems will doubtless continue to 
be used for many years. However, low-voltage systems of the 
4-wire Y-connected type are rapidly coming into use in con- 
nection with underground distribution in business districts of 
both medium-sized and large cities, and therefore the relation of 
motor voltage standards to this type of system must be carefully 
considered. In Y-connected systems, the delta voltage corre- 
sponding to the 120-volt standard, or 208 volts, conforms more 
nearly to existing 220-volt apparatus designs than does the delta 
voltage corresponding to the 115-volt standard, or 199 volts. 
However, actual operating experience obtained in connection 
with several underground distribution systems of the 4-wire 
network type has demonstrated that 220-volt motors, both of 
ancient vintage and of present design, will with very few excep- 
tions, function satisfactorily at 199 volts, in much the same 
manner as they will function satisfactorily at 240 volts in a 
120/240-volt delta system. 


In order to meet the demands of both delta and Y-connected 
systems and at the same time avoid developing two lines of 
motors and devices of the 220-volt class, the logical solution of 
this phase of the problem is to make slight changes in the future 
designs of this apparatus so as to make them conform to an 
intermediate voltage value between those of the two types of 
systems with the necessary tolerance above and below this value. 
This would be advantageous not only from the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint but also from that of the customer, since the latter 
would be enabled to use his motors interchangeably in both types 
of systems. Assuming this procedure, there is little to choose 
between 115 or 120 volts as a universal standard as far as this 
class of apparatus is concerned. In one case the mean value 
between the delta voltages of the two types of systems would be 
214.5 and in the other case, 224. Neither of these values con- 
conforms exactly to the present 220-volt rating, but the relation 
is so close in each case that the necessary changes would be slight. 

The situation is slightly different with respect to appliances of 
the 115-volt class. Many of the existing standard lines are 
designed to apply to a voltage range from 110 to 120 volts. This 
of course makes them entirely satisfactory for 115-volt distribu- 
tion and in some measure out of line for a universal standard 
of 120 volts. Consequently, it seems fair to assume that the 
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adoption of 120 volts as a single utilization standard would 
eventually bring about some general changes in the design of 
appliances whereas a 115-volt standard would almost exaetly fit 
existing designs. * 

The most serious phase of the situation is encountered in the 
ease of 2300-volt distribution transformers. The present voltage 
rating in this case,—namely 115/230/2300 volts,—is primarily 
suitable for use in systems having nominal 110 lamp-socket 
voltage. In 115-volt systems, it is quite generally necessary to 
over-excite these transformers by some 5 per cent or more in order 
to maintain 115 volts at the lamp socket. This is working out 
fairly well in practise, particularly since present transformer 
designs are probably liberal as to the allowable upper limit of 
operating ‘voltage. However, a lamp-socket voltage of 120 
would in many cases require an overexcitation of more than 10 
per cent and even then it would be difficult in many systems to 
maintain normal voltage at the lamp socket with generators and 
station transformers of present voltage ratings. 

It can of course be assumed that these difficulties would 
eventually be taken care of by some comprehensive method of 
voltage ratings in the future design of system apparatus. How- 
ever, the number of standard distribution transformers of present 
ratings in service, and the present capital investment represented 
by other apparatus involved in the question of system voltage 
levels, are so great that existing equipment in this case must be 
given serious consideration. 


On the other side of the picture is the fact that the 120-volt 
standard would provide a slightly higher copper efficiency in the 
low-voltage distribution circuits. The difference would indeed 
be slight in the ease of a-c. systems, since it would represent 
only some 10 per cent of the secondary copper losses or, in 
usual types of a-c. distribution systems, a fraction of 1 per cent of 
the delivered energy. In d-e. systems the situation is somewhat 
more serious, and it is worthy of note in this connection that the 
d-e. systems provide-a very large portion of the present market 
for 120-volt lamps and appliances. This suggests that a satis- 
factory solution to the problem might be the general adoption of 
115 volts for a-c. systems and 120 volts for d-e. systems. This, 
however, has the serious disadvantage that in cities having both 
a-c. and d-e. distribution it would be necessary either to maintain 
two utilization voltage standards, or to depart from the standard 
voltage in one of the two systems. In practically all except the 
very largest cities, d-c. systems are being converted into or 
merged with a-c. systems, and the importance of establishing 
standards which will facilitate this process can easily be ap- 
preciated. Furthermore, although lamps and appliances are now 
furnished for both voltages, and would have little influence upon 
the question of which voltage should be selected, nevertheless a 
considerable simplification of manufacture and stocking of these 
articles would be brought about by the establishment of a single 
standard. 


The ultimate solution of the problem must of course be based 
upon a very careful weighing of all the factors involved, and it 
will no doubt be a difficult matter to bring about, in any reason- 
able length of time the complete application of a single lamp- 
voltage standard. Nevertheless, in view of the large ultimate 
saving which would accrue to the industry, it ean hardly be 
doubted that a well coordinated effort to fix upon aaa a single 
standard should be made in the near future. 


The general problem of standardization of apparatus voltage 
ratings is largely dependent upon the establishment of such a 
single standard. Messrs. Silver and Harding have suggested a 
schedule of standard voltage ratings that is entirely practicable 
if the ultimate lamp-voltage standard is to be 115 volts. If, 
however, 120 volts should ultimately be selected it would seem 
from the foregoing that a change from the existing standard 
voltage ratings of distribution transformers would be necessary. 
The logical form for this change to take would be a change in 
ratio.. For instance, the ratio of 18-to-1 might be adopted, this 
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being an existing commercial rating in use in a number of sys- 
tems. For a 120-volt standard this ratio would permit operating 
the distribution transformers at a more favorable excitation 
voltage than does the present standard 20-to-1 ratio in connection 
with 115-volt systems. Furthermore, with this one change in the 
schedule of voltage ratings suggested by Messrs. Silver and 
Harding, this schedule would apply as well to the 120-volt 
standard as it does in its present form to the 115-volt standard. 

M. T. Crawford (by telegraph): I can endorse general plan of 
voltages proposed by Messrs. Silver and Harding as our dis- 
tribution installations recent years conform thereto. There is 
considerable investment in 6600-volt /11,00-volt-Y systems in the 
northwest, which are very economical for rural distribution. 
I doubt the possibility of their eventual elimination. I suggest 
eareful consideration in the discussion of Mr. Argersinger’s 
scheme combining step-up and step-down types by adding taps. 

H. Carl Wolf (communicated after adjournment): Voltage 
standardization has been discussed from practically every view- 
point except that of the public, and in the final analysis we all 
fall into this latter classification. Speaking broadly and col- 
lectively, the consumer wants standardization of voltages and 
wants it to begin at what is to him the most tangible point, his 
equipment. From data presented on the sales of lamps, it 
appears that lamp voltages will very soon be standardized at 115 
or 120, either one of which provides a reliable starting point. 

The consumer is interested in service and is willing to pay the 
price to get the very best service obtainable. He is also interested 
in flexibility, simplicity, sturdiness, and universality of equipment. 
Simplification of practise as to voltages is the most effective 
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means of accomplishing these ends. A great deal of stress has 
been laid in discussions on this subject on the need for trans- 
former taps in order to keep the voltage up during loads. Greater 
stress should, in my opinion, be laid on the regulation of voltage, 
thus necessitating more care in the design of lines and equipment 
in order to reduce voltage drop to the lowest point commensurate 
with the economics of the situation. With the development of 
equipment for changing taps under load, a larger number of taps 
might be justified, but until such time the other engineering 
features of the system should be stressed. 

If we are to have simplified practise, the fewer the number of 
voltages agreed upon, the nearer will be attained the goal. It 
should not be forgotten that the electric industry is still in its 
infancy and present investment is still only a fraction of what 
will ultimately obtain. The present medley of voltages and 
practises should not be permitted to stand too much in the way 
of adoption of standards for thefuture. After all, this question of 
voltage standardization is nothing more than the preparation of a 
voltage budget within the limits of which good practise can 
move. Present equipment and present standards should not be 
rendered obsolete over night, but the industry should be given a 
goal toward which to work. 

In. selecting the voltages to be: concentrated on and in con- 
sidering the relative merits of the delta-Y or other systems of 
connections, the telephone situation should not be lost sight of. 
Joint construction is very desirable in a large number of cases and 
any standardization adopted should conform as far as possible to 
that operating practise which will reduce to a minimum inductive 
interference. 


Combined Light and Power Systems 


For A-C. Secondary Networks 
BY H. RICHTER* 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—If the situation being created by the extensive use 
of combined light and power systems for secondary distribution 
ta to be squarely met, widespread discussion is necessary. 

The increase of alternating-current low-voltage network systems 
employing automatic sectionalizing equipment has been very 
rapid. This move has been attended by a diversity of choice of 
combined light and power schemes for the secondary mains. 

Carrying this condition to its logical conclusion may result in an 
extremely complicated situation for apparatus connected to these 
mains. There might thus be imposed on the industry as a whole a 
heavy expense tending to cancel a part of the savings attributed to the 
advent of the combined system. 

Previous investigation of the probable effect of each of the principal 
light and power schemes on apparatus connected to the secondaries 
has been confined largely to general purpose motors. A study of the 
effects of six other types of equipment concerned showed, however, 
that general purpose motors are hardly more important than most of 
the other devices. 


LOSE contact with the discussion and use of the 
various combined light and power connection 
schemes that are rapidly being adopted as part of 

a-c. network systems brings the realization that: 

a. The gross savings attributed to the combined 
scheme may be reduced by the expense incurred in the 
production of suitable utilization equipment, 

b. This expense might range from a minimum of 
75 million dollars to a maximum of 150 million dollars 
even under the favorable condition of a single combined 
scheme adopted universally, and 

c. The latter sum may be exceeded if the three 
principal combinations are continued without the 
advantage of standardization on one system. 


This gives good cause to wonder whether this may not 
be the proper time to investigate which method of 
supplying both power and light from the same secondary 
mains will give the greatest benefit with the least 
expense to the industry as a whole. 


The rapidity with which this combined secondary 
system is spreading is indicated by the increase in the 
number of automatic network systems in use or under 
actual construction. Beginning about four years ago 
with a single network installation in New York City, 
the progress has been such that 11 cities will have in 
operation by the end of this year (1926) networks 
embodying combined secondary schemes of one design 
oranother. Furthermore, early next year, this number 
will be increased by three and the possibilities of these 
networks are now being investigated in at least 16 other 
cities. 

‘*General Engineer, Westinghouse E. & M. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New 
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This analysis included not only the applicability of existing 
apparatus standards to each of the combined systems but also the 
probable developments that the future may bring. For a compre- 
hensive comparison of the various schemes it was found necessary to 
consider the commercial as well as the engineering aspects. 

If the operating companies decide to employ the combined light and 
power system universally for secondary networks, it is urged that 
they will soon apply the practise of standardization to the com- 
binations of connection and voltage. In this regard due con- 
sideration should be given to the bearing of numerous trends in the 
industry. { ; 

The avoidance of such uneconomic situations as have attended 
failure to standardize in similar cases in the past makes all the more 
desirable a nation-wide discussion of this problem immediately. 
Such a discussion would also bring out the various points of view for 
the use of those groups which would choose the standard and promote 


tts application. 


* * * * * 


Where two networks are employed, one for light and 
the other for power, the distribution system may be- 
come very expensive and occupy too much space 
(ducts or pin positions). The combined secondary 
system, it is claimed, furnishes an economic solution for 
extending the a-c. network system into areas where 
lack of space would make very difficult the installation 
of two separate networks. And—just as in the d-c. 
three-wire system—the combined method permits the 
immediate servicing of any customer for either power 
or light, or both, from-the same set of low-voltage 
mains. 

In attempting to avail themselves of the advantages 
of this system, the operating companies have considered 
many different combinations of connections and 
voltages, each scheme admirably suited to the local 
conditions surrounding its development. Un- 
fortunately, the three-phase schemes differ in the re- 
sulting voltages available for light and power, and the 
existence of the two-phase combined system further 
jncreases the number of possibilities. 


All of the proposed arrangements that have received 
marked attention, except one, the two-phase, furnish 
some voltage that does not coincide with the voltages 
at present accepted as standard. While the exception 
gives voltages that do agree with existing standards, it 
has been claimed* that except for existing two-phase 
systems it has certain features which, from the stand- 
point of the industry as a whole, may outweigh all of its. 
advantages. 

There are indications that adoption of these various 
schemes on an extended scale may have considerable 


*Discussion of Hngineering and Economic Elements of Two- 
Phase, Five-Wire Distribution, P. H. Chase, A. I. BE. E. 
JouRNAL, XLIV, November 1925, p. 1249. 
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effect upon the operation of electrical devices now con- 
nected to secondary systems, and result in a more or less 
complete re-adaptation of many, if notall, of the devices 
for future applications. The magnitude of such a 
change in apparatus, for even one of the many types of 
combined schemes, can scarcely be realized without a 
careful study of all the factors involved. To gage the 
probable consequences of having several different 
schemes adopted for numerous large distribution sys- 
tems is impossible without a careful study requiring 
the earnest cooperation of all the operating companies. 

This paper is offered to show the result of an approxi- 
mate analysis of what might be the effect on various 
types of apparatus were networks incorporating any 
one of the principal combined light and power systems 
adopted extensively. The analysis included considera- 
tion of such major lines as: 


Lamps 

Motors and Control Equipment 
Appliances 

‘Distribution Apparatus 


This preliminary study revealed decided differ- 
ences in probable expense to the industry when com- 
paring the principal combined schemes. From a 
minimum of some $75,000,000 in one plan, this expense 
rose toas much as $150,000,000 in another. ‘Theconsid- 
erable difference in probable expense of the various 
schemes,and themagnitudeof even theminimum expense, 
urges the question whether there should not be initiated 
on the part of the operating companies a move to 
prevent the growth of an unnecessary number of new 
standards. 

If the advantages of this step become universally 
apparent, this paper may be the starting point for a 
wide spread discussion of how to minimize the expense 
of adopting the combined secondary system for a-c. 
networks. : 


PRESENT STATUS OF APPLICATION OF COMBINED 
LIGHT AND POWER SECONDARY SYSTEMS 


To better understand the nature of these combined 
systems and their extensive application, an outline of 
their present status may be of value. 

Spread of Combined Secondary Systems. The steps 
that have preceded the spread of the combined light 
and power secondary system may be reviewed as 
follows: 

1. In the usual radial distribution system, power 
loads greater than about five kw. each are mostly 
supplied by transformers separate from those carrying 
lighting loads, as shown in Fig. 14. If the two loads 
are connected to the same transformer and its capacity 
is correct for both lighting and steady motor loads, this 
capacity, in conjunction with the design of the rest 
of the distribution system, is usually not great enough 
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to keep the total voltage drop to the lamps within the 
limits required to prevent flickering of light. 

2. Seeking to decrease the total number of trans- 
formers on their overhead radial systems, several 
companies use a single bank of three single-phase 
transformers for both power and light. This is done 
mainly in outlying districts when minimum installation 
cost is essential. Where better voltage regulation must 
be maintained at the lamps the lighting secondaries 
are separate from the power; also, transformer and 
secondary capacities are liberal. The transformer 
low-voltage windings are usually connected 230 volts 
delta and lighting loads at 115/230 volts are supplied 
from one of the transformers with mid-point grounded. . 

38. In one western New York city, a similar practise 
has been followed for the past few years in the down- 
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town area, but the transformers are connected in star 
to give 120 volts at lamps and 208 volts three-phase at 
motors. These banks are usually installed in base- 
ment vaults of large buildings and each serves only the 
building to which it is assigned. Power service lines 
are separate from lighting lines. The customers are 
well satisfied with the voltage supplied, even though 
motors up to 40 hp., including elevator motors, may 
be located in a pent house on the roof. 

4. Some companies have experimented with the 
combined light and power method for secondaries, 
as well as for transformers and services, on radial 
systems. In most cases the practise has been aban- 
doned upon the unexpected burning out of several 
motors, caused by heavy load occurring coincident 
with too low voltage. 
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5. For 14 years a city in California has operated 
a 120/208-volt three-phase four-wire system under- 
ground, using combined light and power secondaries 
as well as transformers. The latter are not banked 
and the secondaries are not bussed from block to block, 
but the low voltage mains are of ample size. 

6. A city in Minnesota has for many years used on 
its overhead lines a four-wire combined secondary 
network system giving 230 volts three-phase delta 
for power, and 115/230 volts for lighting, taken from 
one of the three transformers in the bank. As the 
lighting load is carried by only one phase in each dis- 
trict, each network is of small size and confined to the 
transformers from but one feeder, as in Fig. 1B. 

7. During the past 11 years a city in Tennessee 
has had a comparatively large three-phase underground 
network, supplied by numerous feeders and employing 
115/199 volts at the utilization devices. Motors up to 
50 hp. are connected to the combined light and power 
mains even at points between transformer banks. 
The majority of the motors are the standard 220-volt 
type; only rarely is a 200-volt motor encountered; and 
the very few complaints of low voltage due to the use of 
199 volts have been remedied in a simple and inexpen- 
sive manner by means of small boosting auto- 
transformers. 

8. About one year ago a city in Louisiana started up 
a combined light and power network system with 
nominal voltage of 115/199 volts. Many expected 
troubles proved imaginary and it was easy to dispose of 
the few that did materialize. 

The combined secondary system was first publicly 
urged for universal application in this country by Mr. 
W.C. L. Eglin,* who recommended that this scheme, in 
three-phase form, be adopted as standard for all 
miscellaneous light and power distribution and street 
lighting. Active spread of the multiple primary feed 
low-voltage a-c. network using combined secondaries 
and automatic protective equipment, as illustrated in 
Fig. 1c, started shortly after it was demonstrated in 
1924; that this system was successful in operation, 
and more economical and reliable, than any previous 
a-c. system. ft 

Past Discussion. The subject of combined light and 
power secondary systems has been discussed in detail 


*Paper before Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies in 1922. See Bibliography. 

{See A. H. Kehoe and W. R. Bullard in Bibliagraphy. 

tConstruction of such networks is now going on in 18 cities, 
which are, in chronological order of starting work: Manhattan, 
N. Y., New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Knoxville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Bronx, N. Y., 
Miami, Fla., Ft. Wayne, Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., Canton, O., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Construction has been started in one city in 
the east and a trial network is being installed in a western city. 
There are at least 10 networks of this type in successful operation 
in four of these cities. Adoption of such networks is now being 
planned for 3 other cities and is under consideration in at least 12 
more. The number of cities thus totals 30. In two of them, 
overhead networks of a similar kind are also being considered. 
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in one A. I. E. E. paper specifically confined to com- 
bined secondary systems, in several papers concerned 
with networks, and in two Serial Reports, dated 1925 
and 1926, by the Electrical Apparatus Committee of the 
National Electric Light Association. § 

Some Combined Schemes. The combinations of 
connection and voltage for combined secondary sys- 
tems that have been given the most study are indicated 
in Fig. 2,—A, B, C, D, and F applying to three-phase 
and E to two-phase. It should be noted that Fig. 2D is 
a combined light and power transformer system and not 
a combined secondary system. A complete discussion 
of the advantages and disadvantages of each of these 
combinations is contained in the 1925 and 1926 Serial 
Reports previously referred to. The schemes of 
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Figs. 2E and 2F are receiving the most attention at the 
present time. 

Of the network systems now under construction, 
eleven will use Fig. 2F arrangement, two Fig. 2B, one 
Fig. 2D, and one Fig. 2c as a preliminary to Fig. 2F. 
For the majority of the fifteen networks planned and 
under consideration, Fig. 2F scheme is favored for the 
underground. For overhead network systems Fig. 2c 
is planned in one case. In the.three-phase distribution 
systems to which Fig. 2F applies, 125/216 volts is being 
considered in only one place; for the remainder, about 
half prefer 115/199 volts at the utilization device and 
half 120/208 volts. While there are no present indica- 
tions that the number of two-phase combined secondary 
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systems will increase in the immediate future, un- 
fortunately the groups favoring 115/199 volts and 
120/208 volts for three-phase networks appear to have 
found no common ground for preventing complication 
of the apparatus situation in the future. 

Probable Result of Present Tendencies. It often 
happens that a given set of conditions, usually viewed 
separately, take on a different aspect when correlated. 
This is largely true when the probable effects of present 
tendencies within each of the three groups—three-phase 
network, two-phase network, and radial—are considered 
collectively in the light of past experience. 

A. Three-phase Networks. There are indications 
that a move will be made, as the number of systems 
using the two principal combined secondary arrange- 
ments increases, to change the design of apparatus used 
on these systems to suit each combination. Such 
developments are matters of common occurrence. 
Whenever a new idea is adopted on a relatively small 
scale it is fitted to conditions as found, in order that an 
immediate gain may be obtained from it. As the 
application becomes more extensive, the natural 
tendency is towards a change in the conditions to make 
it more simple or economical. 

Thus, 115/199-volt star systems are likely to require 
changes eventually in the design of polyphase and 
other apparatus connected between phase-wires. It is 
estimated that if all underground distribution systems, 
and the systems feeding two-thirds of the total over- 
head miscellaneous distribution load in cities, should 
adopt networks using the combined method, this would 
affect up to about one-fifth of all phase-to-phase 
apparatus, the remainder being used outside of the 
network areas and on isolated plant systems. 

The 120/208-volt star system will probably require 
changes in design for both apparatus connected between 
phase-wires and that connected from phase-wire to 
neutral. An effort to estimate what part of all the 
phase-to-neutral equipment would be thus affected 
might place it at about half. 

B. Two-phase Networks. For the few two-phase 
systems, production and stocking of two-phase appara- 
tus will no doubt continue, tending to keep up the 
prices of all polyphase equipment. In addition, the 
copper in a two-phase motor is about 6 per cent less 
effective than in a three-phase motor; in some cases this 
appears as a decrease of 0.6 per cent in power factor, 
0.4 per cent in efficiency, and 11.4 per cent in starting 
torque, as compared with a three-phase motor. Fur- 
thermore, the companies operating two-phase systems 
may have somewhat higher annual charges than with 
the three-phase system*. 

C. Radial Secondary Systems. It is probable that 
radial three-phase 110/220- and 115/230-volt distribu- 
tion systems, some of which use single-phase feed, and 


*P. H. Chase’s paper (see Bibliography) shows the annual 
charges in one system to be from 2 to 3 per cent higher for two 
phase. ‘ 
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other radial systems giving 110 volts or less at the 
utilization devices, will be confined to miscellaneous 
load systems in cities, towns, villages, and farms where 
load density is light (up to about 2500 kv-a. per square 
mile); to bulk loads fed by operating companies; 
and to isolated plant systems. These would thus 
ultimately take a little less than half of all phase-to- 
neutral apparatus and four-fifths of all phase-to-phase 
apparatus. As any change in standards would in- 
convenience the engineers of these systems and _ their 
customers, the present lines of equipment would 
probably be required in addition to all new lines. 

In an effort to obtain a more tangible conception of 
the relative effect these four systems would have on the 
total quantity of apparatus, exclusive of lamps, con- 
nected to secondary systems, Table I was derived. 
This assumes, for phase-to-neutral apparatus, that: 

a. Of all equipment, 6 per cent would be on two- 
phase systems and 94 per cent on three-phase systems; 

b. Of the apparatus on three-phase systems, half on 
radial and half on network systems; and 


c. Of the apparatus on three-phase networks, half on 
115/199-volt and half on 120/208-volt systems. 


The same assumptions were used with phase-to-phase 
devices, except that for equipment employed on three- 
phase systems 80 per cent were assumed on radial sys- 
tems and 20 per cent on networks. This ratio takes into 
consideration, first, the preponderance of polyphase 
apparatus in industrial plants on the outskirts of 
cities, and, second, the condition that a considerable 
number of large plants might follow the example of one 
in Brooklyn which buys its power wholesale and is 
planning to install its own automatic network system 
employing the combined secondary scheme. Practi- 
cally all such plants have hitherto been supplied by° 
the radial method. 

The right half of Table I gives an approximate 
idea of the relative values of apparatus that would be 
affected by these four systems. Assuming the sales of 
phase-to-neutral equipment for the entire industry to be 
69 per cent of the total sales of all apparatus applied to 
secondary systems, the percentages in the left half of 
the table were multiplied by 0.69; similarly, for phase- 
to-phase equipment the percentages were multiplied by 
03E 

It thus appears, if existing tendencies continue, 
that about 23 per cent of all phase-to-neutral apparatus 
and 9 per cent of all phase-to-phase apparatus would be 
of non-standard voltage, while 6 per cent of the latter 
type of equipment would be two-phase. About 19 
per cent of all sales for both types of apparatus might 
be for non-standard voltages; also, about 2 per cent of 
all sales might be for 220-volt two-phase equipment. 
In addition to showing what a miscellaneous demand 
may arise if present tendencies continue, Table I 
indicates that the relative quantity and value of non- 
standard apparatus which would be affected by the 
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120/208-volt star system is much greater than that 
affected by the 115/199-volt system. , 

The requirement of supplying various standard lines 
of equipment for a plurality of distribution groups will 
have a tendency to increase apparatus development and 
distributing costs. It is only reasonable to expect, as 
these costs become greater due to uncontrollable eco- 
nomic factors, that an increase of prices in these lines is 
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Furthermore, an increase in the number of classes 
of apparatus and of types of distribution system may be 
expected to add complications in the choice of equip- 
ment having the proper rating, and confusion to cus- 
tomers by change of system in moving from city to 
city. With the higher prices, these factors would 
tend to reduce consumption of apparatus and electric 
energy. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF APPARATUS AFFECTED BY VARIOUS DISTRIBUTION SCHEMES 
ASSUMING EXISTING TENDENCIES 


Relating to number of units Weighted according to total sales 


Apparatus connected from 


Phase-wire to 


Apparatus connected from 


Phase-wire to 


Phase-wire to Phase-wire to 


neutral phase-wire neutral phase-wire 
Rating of Rating of Rating of Rating of 
apparatus apparatus apparatus apparatus 
115 120 220 220 220 220 
volts volts volts volts volts volts 
single single three two three two 
Scheme phase phase phase phase phase phase 
1. Radial, three-phase. -...0<cs 00 43 47.0 75.2 23.3 
2.” Network, 195/199 Volts: joscteos isa © 23.5 
3. Network, 120/208 volts...........-.. 23.5 9.4 2.9 
4. 'Two-phase, rad. and net.............. 6.0 6.0 1.9 
Wotalse: sigetin onesie oe 04 ee Sas 76.5 23.5 9.4 84.6 6.0 26.2 1.9 
_ TABLE II 
ASSUMING THREE-PHASE NETWORKS ALL 120/208 VOLTS 
1.” Radial) three-phase oo... ss a eo 47.0 45.2 32.4 23.3 
2. Network, 120/208: volts..<...25. cea 47.0. 18.8 32.4 5.8 
3. Two-phase, rad. and net.............. 6.0 6.0 a 1.9 
Totals 47.0 0 94.0 6.6 36.6 32.4 0 29.1 1.9 
TABLE III 
ASSUMING ALL NETWORKS THREE-PHASE, 120/208 VOLTS 
lt. . Radial, three-phase... ....... 20000008 47.0 75.2 32.4 . 23.3 
2. Network, 120/208 volts.......0s0200 53.0. 24.8 36.6 aE 
TOCAIS... «chelate cite oe Sis ee aetanh Stee 47.0 53.0 0 100.0. 0 32.4 36.6 0 31.0 0 
TABLE IV 
ASSUMING ALL NETWORKS TWO-PHASE, 115/230 VOLTS 
1.’ Radial, three-phase)... 0.5.0 62s eae a 47.0 75.2 32.4 23.3 
2. Network, tworphase..........esesees 63.0 24.8 36.6 toe 


75.2 24.8 69.0 
TABLE V . 
ASSUMING ALL NETWORKS THREE-PHASE, 115/199 VOLTS 
1. Radial, three-phase...... ee PVR 47.0 75.2 32.4 23.3 
2) Network, 115/199 Voltsis.c, so es2crc 53.0 24.8 36.6 Spare 
pe 3S, SSS SS Ee Ss SS ees |e a | ee eee 
Wotals rma coos See ee eae 100.0 0 24.8 75.2 0 69.0 0 Tov 23.3 0 


likely to occur; this presupposes that the quality is not 
to be lowered. That higher prices sometimes do not im- 
mediately follow changed conditions must not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that such causes contribute 
largely to price advances. It is thus clear how an 
unbridled growth in the number of connection schemes 
and voltages may eventually result in higher prices to 
all purchasers of apparatus connected to secondary 
systems. 


Standardizationasa Remedy. Thesetroubles previously 
discussed could be avoided by the adoption, as a standard 
for combined light and power secondary systems, of that 
scheme which fits in best with existing standards. Such 
standardization would also result in this benefit—that, 
instead of spending time on ‘problems introduced by vari- 
ous kinds of systems, all interested parties could confine 
their research to improving the one standard combined 
system. 
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PREMISES OF THE QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


The result of an investigation into the effect of the 
various combined schemes upon the operation and 
manufacture of each of the types of apparatus con- 
nected to secondary systems will be presented as a Quali- 
tative Analysis. Only the most important combina- 
tions have been chosen and each in turn has been 
assumed to be the standard. These are 115/199 volts 
three-phase star, 120/208 volts three-phase star, and 
115/230 volts two-phase five-wire, since they are now 
in use; also 125/216 volts and 110/190 volts star be- 
cause there appears to be some question as to the 
possibility oftemploying them. 

In. the absence of any definite data easily available 
for use in such an analysis, approximations must 
necessarily be made. Without some analysis of this 
sort as a guide, even though approximate, the com- 
plexity of the problem might result in unduly stressing 
some one aspect. It is not surprising that such 
undue emphasis might easily be given. For example, 
if motors alone are considered, there appears the as- 
tounding total of some 10,000 different ratings. These 
may be grouped as follows: 


Capacities—at least 30 sizes in small and general 
purpose motors 

Windings—three types in small motors and five in 
general purpose motors 

Speeds—four standard speeds 

Enclosures—three types 


Power Supply—direct-current 
current 


Phases—three kinds 
Frequencies—five 
Voltages—seven. 


To add yet another voltage rating would further 
complicate a situation that already seems burdensome 
to the industry. And yet a similar condition with 
regard to the other types of apparatus, such as control 
equipment, transformers, etc., stands out with equal 
prominence. This can be observed in the analysis that 
follows. 

Due to the numerous unforeseen factors that may 
affect the situation in the future, it is possible that the 
conclusions to be drawn from this analysis are as close 
to the conditions of the future as would be those based 
ona laboriousresearch into the exact effect of every factor 
on each type of apparatus. It is the result of an in- 
vestigation lasting over a period of over two and one- 
half years. 

It should be clearly understood that in submitting 
this analysis there was no inclination to favor any 
particular system of secondary connection. Its main 
function is to point out what factors will tend to cancel 
the tangible savings and other benefits that have been 
counted on by those companies which are adopting 

the combined system. 


and _ alternating- 
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Qualitative Analysis for Apparatus 
Connected to Secondary System 


EFFECT OF CHANGE TO COMBINED LIGHT AND POWER 
SYSTEM FOR THREE-PHASE STAR SECONDARY NETWORKS 


This analysis applies to the seven classes of ap- 
paratus that would be directly affected by the applica- 
tion of a three-phase star connected combined system 
to network secondaries. These classes are: 

Small motors, 
‘General purpose motors, 
Motor control equipment, 
Safety switches, 
Distribution transformers, 
Miscellaneous apparatus, and 
Electric heating devices. 
The analysis was made on the assumption that all of the 
systems that may be networked would adopt this 
three-phase four-wire scheme, while all other systems 
would continue to be served by the three-phase radial 
method. 

1. Effect on Small Motors. 110/220 volts is the 
present standard for this line, with allowable variation 
of 10 per cent plus or minus. 

Polyphase Motors: 125/216 Volts. 
no trouble with this voltage. 

120/208 volts. Practically all standard 220-volt 
ratings could be used as they stand. However, it 
would be disadvantageous to put a double rating on 
the nameplate for, if performance guarantees at 208 
volts must be given, these motors would be at a dis- 
advantage as compared with lines designed for and rated 
at 208 volts. New designs could be reduced to a 
minimum, by having it generally agreed that 220- 
volt motors will be satisfactory for operation on 208- 
volt networks and that no change in the nameplate will 
be required. 

Both study and experience have brought about a 
general assumption that five per cent voltage variation 
at utilization apparatus should be considered an ex- 
treme condition in low-voltage networks. If, as a 
result, five per cent plus or minus could be settled upon 
as the maximum tolerance for all types of apparatus 
connected to secondary networks, the extra expense due 
to adopting the combined system would be consider- 
ably reduced. This step would prevent penalizing a 
large number of customers for the relatively few cases 
where excessive voltage drop occurs in the interior 
wiring or distribution system. 

115/199 or 110/190 Volts. A separate line of motors 
would have to be. brought out and the expenditure 
involved would be fairly large; it would even be exces- 
sive for 190 volts if the greater production of the future 
is considered. 

Single-Phase Motors, 2:1 Voltage Winding: For any 
voltage of the combined three-phase four-wire secon- 
dary system this class of motor must operate either 
across two phase wires or from phase-wire to neutral. 


eet ee iS 
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As this does not give a 2:1 ratio and the motor winding 
must be designed to operate satisfactorily on both the 
upper and the lower voltages, the tendency would be to 
design it for sufficient power on the series connection 
and with sufficient material to withstand the voltage to 
neutral on the parallel connection. 

For instance, with the 120/208-volt scheme, instead 
of 208 + 2 or 104 volts the parallel connection would 
have to withstand 120 volts. This means a range of 15 
per cent in nominal voltage, and to this must be added 
5 per cent to cover maximum regulation for the network. 
This would result in a motor considerably larger and 
from ten to fifteen per cent more expensive than the 
present standard. Double guarantees would be nec- 
essary and unusual care in application would be re- 
quired to ensure that sufficient capacity be always 
available for the connection between phase-wires. 

For these reasons, and also because the majority 
of single-phase small motors are used at the lower 
voltage (which would be phase-to-neutral voltage in the 
combined secondary system), it is hardly advisable to 
introduce 2:1 voltage winding motors for combined 
three-phase four-wire secondary networks. Any com- 
promise using a double rating would also be unwise, as so 
many single-phase motors are sold to resale manufac- 
turers who distribute their products throughout the 
country that it would be very embarrassing to these 
companies if they supplied motors with more than one 
rating. 

Single-Phase Motors, Single Voltage Winding: Only 
a small percentage of these motors are used at the 
higher voltage. The present 220-volt ratings could be 
employed for 216 or 208 volts on network systems, 
but the risk at 199 or 190 volts would require the 
development of a separate line for these voltages. 

On the few existing combined light and power sys- 
tems where potentials higher than 115 volts are actually 
obtained at the motor terminals, 110-volt motors have 
caused almost no complaints. However, it is antici- 
pated that if such systems become more numerous and 
are in the form of networks, whereby closer secondary 
voltage regulation is obtained, trouble may be ex- 
perienced due to overheating, noise, increased starting 
current, and lower efficiency and power factor. This 
would be particularly true for 125 volts, which means 
that motors for this voltage would have to be redesigned 
almost immediately. 

With small motors future results cannot be deter- 
mined entirely from past experience of a more or less 
limited nature. For instance, in the case of 120 volts 
_ it is reasonably certain that difficulty would arise should 
customers begin to order 120-volt motors, making it 
necessary to give guarantees and eventually to mark the 
nameplates at 120 volts. To build a single line on the 
basis of such network voltages as 120 or 125 volts 
would result in unsatisfactory operation on the in- 
numerable circuits that now deliver less than 110 volts 
to single-phase motors; for example, considerable 
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trouble is already encountered on radial 110-volt 
systems due to low voltage at starting. Building and 


- stocking a new line of 120- or 125-volt motors as a 


parallel to the present 110-volt line would require a 
fairly large expenditure. In addition, there would be 
considerable expense and confusion on the part of the 
utilization device manufacturers, for they would have to 
buy motors of both classes and carry large stocks at 
their factories and distributors’ warehouses. 

2. Effect on General Purpose Motors. 110/220 
volts is the existing standard for these motors, with 
permissible variation of 10 per cent plus or minus. 

The principal factors that limit the design of standard 
general purpose motors are: 

a. Starting torque, especially in the smaller sizes; 

b. Efficiency and power-factor (and principally the 
latter) which are of particular importance in low speed 
motors since heating ordinarily gives no difficulty if 
good performance is obtained; and 

ce. Heating, mainly in connection with high-speed 
motors as good performance is inherent in them. 

The analysis, except for the sections on characteristic 


curves, is based on actual performance data for all 


sizes from 5 to 150 hp. in all lines. 

125/216 Volts: There would be practically no 
difficulty with this voltage. 

120/208 Volts:Starting Torque: Since starting torque 
varies approximately as the square of the voltage, the 
application of 208 volts to a 220-volt motor results in a 
reduction of about 11 per cent in starting torque. How- 
ever, at least 50 per cent of the standard 220-volt ratings 
would still give satisfactory torque at 208 volts plus or 
minus 10 per cent. 

For the remaining ratings it would be necessary to 
rewind the motors to provide the same guarantees. 
The expenditure in development and other costs 
would be large for the motors that would require 
rewinding. If the number of classes and sizes of motors 
that would have to be changed were relatively small it 
might be more expensive to keep a separate stock of 
motors for these ratings at 208 volts than to incorporate 
the rewound motors in one complete line good for 208 
to 220 volts plus or minus 10 per cent. The latter 
course would, however, result in a reduction of the 
power factor of these rewound machines when operating 
on 220-volt circuits. 

Were the principle of 5 per cent plus or minus 
voltage regulation in secondary networks established, 
these changes could be avoided, provided only 
a small number of 220-volt motors would require 
rewinding to operate satisfactorily on 208 volts. Where 
this procedure might result in too low a starting torque 
because of the reduced voltage at starting, the motors 
might be thrown directly on the line at 208 volts. 

Starting these motors directly across the line at this 
voltage would probably not require any change within 
them. The starting current would be reduced at 208 
volts, just as when using a reduced voltage starter on a 
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230-volt line. The starting torque, corresponding to 
the 208-volt point, would presumably be sufficient. 
That the motors could stand this method of operation 
mechanically seems assured because general purpose 
motors now in use, at least those up to 50 hp. in rating, 
can be and are connected directly across the line at the 
present standard voltages. Furthermore, with the 
frequency of starting usually encountered, there is also 
not likely to be any trouble so far as heating is con- 
cerned. 

Should the number of motors that would need 
rewinding be fairly large, however, and this may come to 
be the average condition a few years from now, it might 
be desirable to establish a new line of motors rated at 
208 volts. The performance in this case would natu- 


rally be improved as compared with the single line, but - 
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3—Moror PERFORMANCE CURVES 


the maintaining of a separate stock for each of the two 
lines would prove extremely burdensome from both the 
investment and delivery standpoints. 


Characteristic Curves: The following characteristics 
are taken from the curves in Fig. 3 of a typical standard 
220-volt three-phase squirrel-cage induction motor 
showing performance at rated voltage and at 208 volts. 
For speeds lower than 1750 rev. per min. the perform- 
ance is not quite as good and the differences are some- 
what greater. The values for 50 to 60 per cent of full 
load are added as it is found that this is the average load 
on general purpose motors connected to typical under- 
ground distribution systems and these values are there- 
_ fore the ones that will be of more interest during the 
immediate future. All values are approximate, 
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PERFORMANCE AT 208 VOLTS COMPARED WITH 220 


VOLTS 
At 100 per cent of At 50-60 per cent 
full load of full load 
Speeds... eee 0.3 per cent lower 0.15 per cent lower 
Power-factor...... 0.5 per cent higher 2.3 per cent higher 
Efficiency......... 0.5 per cent lower 0.5 per cent higher 
Current........... 5.2 per cent higher 3.0 per cent higher 


Pullout Torque.... 11.0 per cent lower 


115/199 Volts: Starting Torque: The starting torque 
of a 220-volt motor is reduced 18 per cent when a volt- 
age of only 199 volts is impressed. The number of 220- 
volt ratings that would give satisfactory torque at 199 
volts plus or minus 10 per cent ranges from about 50 
per cent of the total to a percentage considerably 
below this. 

The factors that would determine whether a single 
complete line of motors or two separate lines would be 
preferable are similar to those treated under the heading 
120/208 volts. The decision between one line or two 
lines in this case, however, might lean towards the 
latter on account of the difference in conditions under- 
lying the comparison between this and the 120/208-volt 
system. Two of the factors against a single line are 
the large number of motors that would require re- 
winding, and the fact that with a single line to operate 
at 220 or 199 volts the power-factor when 220 volts is 
used would be possibly 2 per cent lower at full load and 4 
to 5 per cent lower at halfload. Due to the greater num- 
ber of ratings involved the expenditure would be much 
larger than in the case of 120/208 volts. 

Characteristic Curves: The ‘differences listed below 
are taken from the curves of operation in Fig. 3 at 220 
volts and 199 volts. 


PERFORMANCE AT 199 VOLTS COMPARED WITH 220 


VOLTS 
AT 100 per cent of At 50-60 per cent 
full load of full load 
SPCCU. emit ee 0.6 per cent lower 0.3 per cent lower 
Power-factor..... 1.0 per cent higher 4.0 per cent higher 
Efficiency........ 1.0 per cent lower 1.0 per cent higher 
Currents. aoc: 10.3 per cent higher 6.0 per cent higher 


Pullout Torque... 19.0 per cent lower 


Temperature Rise: There is no reason for applying 
any higher temperature rise motor on 199 or 208 volts 
than on 220 volts. The customers will probably prefer 
40 degree rated motors for general purpose application 
if the combined systems adopted require the use of 
199-, 208-, or 216-volt motors. Should a motor rated at 
220 volts be operated at 208 volts or at 199 volts a 
higher temperature rise may be expected. As con- 
siderable variation in the results may be secured and 
induction motors in general must be considered, only 
very general statements can be made. 

The accepted custom which permits a maximum volt- 


age variation of 10 per cent from the nameplate rating 
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is based on the assumption that when so operated at full 
load the motor may rise 10 deg. higher thanatitsnormal 
voltage and rated load. It may thus be assumed that 
at 199 volts the standard 220-volt 40-deg. general 
purpose motors will usually operate at close to 50 deg. 
rise and that at 208 volts they will operate at about 
45 deg. rise. .These estimates will, of course, vary 
somewhat with the characteristics of the individual 
ratings. 

110/190 Volts: A decrease to 190 volts from the 
present standard of 220 volts is very great. In addi- 
tion, to provide for a further variation of 5 per cent 
(if this principle be accepted generally) widens the range 
to a point where difficulties might be encountered with 
the majority of existing motors. Should 10 per cent 
voltage variation be maintained as the accepted custom, 
the conditions would of course be even worse. 

If the original guarantees were required, the adoption 
of 110/190 volts would necessitate two lines and the 
expense would be so great as to be uneconomic. 

3. Motor Control Equipment. 220/440 volts is now 
standard for this apparatus, with allowable variation 
of 10 per cent plus or minus. 

In the past the transformer secondaries of power 
banks have usually been connected in delta and two 
overload trip coils have sufficed for full protection of 
motors. A new National Electrical Code rule permits 
the use of two trip coils with a fuse in the third phase 
for motor starters on three-phase four-wire systems 
with grounded neutral such as are employed in the 
majority of combined network systems. 

This rule may be used as an expedient to make 
unnecessary the equipping of existing control apparatus 
with additional trip coils when the secondary distribu- 
tion system is changed to the combined light and power 
type. It is reasonable to expect, however, that con- 
siderable experience with or study of the combined 
secondary system for networks will bring about a 
demand for that form of apparatus which suits the 
application best. 

It is thus justifiable to assume, regardless of the 
manufacturing costs involved, that extensive applica- 
tion of the combined system will finally result in a 
widespread demand for three-coil protection in starters 
for three-phase motors. Already there seems to be a 
move in this direction by numerous Underwriters’ 
inspectors. This would necessitate rearranging all 
general purpose motor controller designs to provide the 
third trip coil, and that would entail a large item of 
expense. 

125/216 Volts: The present standard coils could be 
used in most cases, but where the voltage is low special 
coils would be required. 

120/208 Volts: 115/199 Volts: 110/190 Volts: Any 
of these voltages involves adding at least 38 per cent 
to the number of a-c. coils in stock and the maintaining 
of a double set of standards since the original standard 
of 220 volts will still hold for other than network 
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systems. The expense of all necessary changes would 
be large, especially for 190 volts. 

4. Safety Switches. 125/250 volts is standard at 
present for these switches and is the maximum rating. 

To comply with the latest safety code ruling it will 
be necessary to change the construction of the standard 
triple-pole entrance switches by adding a neutral strap, 
for such services as will be three-phase four-wire. It 


is probable that this will apply to all standard sizes. 


Where four-pole general purpose switches have been 
employed on delta-connected circuits, there might be 
a demand for three-pole switches with solid neutral 
connection. Motor starters having thermal cutouts 
may have to be redesigned to include an additional 
thermal cutout, for the same reasons as given under 
“Effect on Motor Control Equipment.” 

The expenditures thus incurred will be considerable. 


5. Distribution Transformers. 115/230 volts is the 
standard now. A tolerance of 5 per cent plus is 
allowed for single-rated transformers. The majority 
of tranformers are triple-rated at 110/115/120 volts, 
and 120 volts is the allowable upper limit. 


125/216 Volts: When the voltage impressed on a 
distribution transformer is raised within the limit that 
results in saturation of the iron, the per cent copper 
loss decrease is about the same as the per cent iron loss 
increase. In the sizes from 50 kv-a. up, which generally 
obtain in the present types of low-voltage networks, 
the copper loss is predominant at full load but is sub- 
ordinate to the iron loss at light loads. Therefore, at 
full load an increase in voltage to 125 volts results in a 
net decrease in total loss. 

Thus, for those networks in which the practise 
may be adopted of tripping out feeders during light- 
load periods to save iron loss and in which the trans- 
formers will be fairly well loaded throughout the day, 
heating will be reduced and efficiency improved by an 
increase in impressed voltage. But where all feeders 
will be left in service the entire day and the transformers 
will be lightly loaded for a considerable number of 
hours, the all-day efficiency will be decreased by 
voltage increase. In either case, regulation is 
improved. 

The salient effect is on exciting current, which 
increases about 300 per cent when a 115-volt trans- 
former is stressed to give 125 volts. As this is decidedly 
beyond the allowable limit for the majority of distribu- 
tion systems, all ratings would have to be redesigned. 
The expense of this would be excessive. 

120/208 Volts: Standard transformers will operate 
satisfactorily at this voltage. The exciting current of a 
115-volt transformer, however, is still increased con- 
siderably when operated at 120 volts. The very com- 
mendable effort being put forth at the present time by 
the operating companies to reduce the exciting current 
on their lines may make such an increase undesirable. 
There is also the necessity of allowing for the voltage 
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Thus, the possibility that a line of 115/ 120/125-volt 

a mi such a change in ail ratings would be very 
.. large. To this expense might be added that of continu- 

ing the present standard line of transformers, due to 
_ the probability that conditions on the majority 
4 of radial systems might make the new ratings 
unsatisfactory. 

(115/199 or 110/190 Volts: No changes would be 
necessary. 

6. Miscellaneous Apparatus. This group includes 
carbon and oil circuit breakers, relays, meters, instru- 
ments, voltage regulators, rectifiers, rectigons, fan 
motors, condensers, and line material. 

115/230 Volts, with tolerance of 5 per cent plus, 

is the existing standard for the majority of this 
equipment. _ 

} 125/216 Volts: As 120 volts is now the allowable 


drop. in ee mains, services, and house wiring. 
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7. Electric Heating Devices. 115/230 volts is the 
present standard, with allowable variation of 5 per cent 
plus or minus. 

On a combined secondary system the lower voltage 


heating units are usually connected between the 


outside conductors and neutral, and balanced among the 
three phases as often as possible.. 

125/216 Volts: Since the upper limit would be ex- 
ceeded at 125 volts, two separate lines of heating 
devices would very likely have to be maintained, both 
for industrial and household uses. The expense involved 
would be excessive and customers moving from one 
zone to another would undoubtedly experience trouble. 

This voltage, if applied to the enormous number of 
heating appliances now connected on distribution 
systems, is so much in excess of their present voltage — 
ratings that great trouble could be reasonably expected 
because of too high temperature or even burnout of 
elements. 


TABLE VI 
_ \¥ ee EFFECT OF VARIOUS THREE-PHASE SCHEMES ON CLASSES OF APPARATUS 


Classes of apparatus 


: 
: : Scheme 


Weighted according to total sales of each class 


Scheme 


Note: + Signifies net effect is favorable. 


—.Signifies net effect is not favorable: 


upper limit for most of the apparatus, much re- 
design | would be necessary, resulting in excessive 


be ce his expense dad with aeiae 
1 of fan motors and rectifiers for 120 volts, 
densers for 208 volts. 

‘he ap) eae of condensers is ( 


marae 


120/208 Volts: There would be a small item of ex- 
pense to allow for voltage variation up to 5 per cent 
above 120 volts in connection with a few types of 
equipment. y 

- There is an advantage i in Nien? aprrole eleme 
for heavy duty service. » 23( 
elements in large 
industrial use, 


re 
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The study of the three-phase combined system for net- — 


works has included an analysis of the effect of the four 
voltages—all that have been seriously proposed as yet 
in this country. 

The fact that 125 volts, the first voltage studied, has 
not yet been considered a recognized departure from the 
accepted standard lamp voltage, coupled with the 
excessive cost to consumers and operating companies 
for small motors, transformers, miscellaneous apparatus, 
and heating devices, would seem to weigh heavily 
against the general adoption of the 125/216-volt scheme. 

The 110/190 volt system voltage of the analysis 
likewise appears to have serious disadvantages 
under existing conditions, due to similar excessive 
expense in connection with general purpose motors, 
small motors, and motor control equipment. 

There remain for further consideration in the three- 
phase combined system group only the two voltages, 
115/199 and 120/208. These will be studied later in 
the Quantitative Analysis. 

Table VI summarizes the effects of the various three- 
phase voltage combinations on the different classes of 
apparatus discussed in the Qualitative Analysis. The 
numbers in the left portion of the table are those ap- 
plied to the various classes in the Analysis. Basing a 
comparison between the various schemes only on the 
summary in the left portion might be incorrect, since 
the relative importance of each class of apparatus 
should be given due consideration. Hence, in the right 
portion of Table VI there has been substituted for each 
class a number proportional to the total annual sales of 
that product for the entire industry. The large adverse 
totals against 125/216 volts and 110/190 volts in this 
summary substantiate the proposition to eliminate those 
voltages; and the indicated parity between 115/199 
volts and 120/208 volts points to the desirability 
of studying these two voltages further. ; 


EFFECT OF CHANGE TO COMBINED LIGHT AND POWER 
SYSTEM FOR TWo-PHASE 115/230-VOLT SECONDARY 
NETWORKS 


This portion of the Qualitative Analysis considers 
only 115/230 volts, as that is the only two-phase voltage 
so far suggested for combined secondary systems. 
Similar to the analysis of the three-phase schemes, it is 
assumed that this two-phase five-wire scheme would be 
adopted in all areas that could be networked and that 
in all other systems the present methods of distribution 
would be maintained. 

1. Small Motors. The widespread retention of 
three-phase radial systems in addition to the general 
adoption of two-phase networks would, under 
conditions of the present, have an important effect 
on small motors as regards the industry as a 
whole. This would be due to the considerable expense 
in the production, distribution, and maintenance 
of an increased number of two-phase motors to parallel 
the line of three-phase motors, 
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2. General Purpose Motors. As with small motors, 
if all networks were two-phase the production and 
stocking of two-phase motors would be greatly in- 
creased, with a consequent very large increase in motor 
costs. 

For equal amounts of material, that part which is 
active in a three-phase motor is practically 6 per cent 
more effective than in a two-phase motor. In perform- 
ance, the actual results of this difference depend, of 
course, on the balance struck between the various motor 
characteristics when designing the machines. In any 
event, all parties would have to share this loss of 6 
per cent in the effective use of materials entering into 
the construction of apparatus. _ 

Regarding the feasibility of changing three-phase 
motors to two-phase, the potential should be reduced to 
188 volts when a three-phase 220-volt motor is recon- 
nected for two-phase, 220 volts. If operated at 230 
volts the power factor would decrease from 4 to 6 per 
cent depending on the motor speed, and efficiency 
would increase somewhat, but the motor would gener- 
ally operate within its temperature rating. Where 
extra insulation has been provided between phases in 
three-phase motors, similar insulation is required be- 
tween phases after reconnection. 

3. Motor Control Equipment. Due to the use 
of a grounded neutral in two-phase five-wire com- 
bined secondary systems, four overload trip coils may be 
required to give full protection, which means the addi- 
tion of two coils and rearrangement of all controllers 
for motors intended for connection to networks. A 
fourth pole must also beadded. Thecombined increased 
expense in development, manufacture, and stocking 
would be very large. 

4. Safety Switches. A neutral strap and fourth 
pole must be added where entrance switches will 
be used on five-wire services; all standard sizes will 
probably be affected. Four-pole general purpose 
switches used on lighting feeders may require the addi- 
tion of a solid neutral connection. Motor starters 
must have a fourth pole added and it is probable that 
where thermal cutouts are used two extra cutouts may 
have to be provided to make a total of four. 

The entire extra expenditure would be very large. 

5. Transformers. Since the majority of the feeders 
would eventually be three-phase, transformers would 
require Scott tap construction. Subway transformers 
of this type would have to be furnished. As the Scott 
connection for distribution transformers requires inter- 
laced windings, the design is special. 

There is some question as to whether a separate 
stock would have to be developed. If there were 
general agreement that these transformers would be 
used at full rating for other than network installations 
and at reduced rating in three-phase to two-phase net- 
work banks, one line would suffice. However, if the 
operating companies employing networks should desire 
to operate the transformers at full rated capacity and 
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the other companies could see no value in the special 
design, a separate line for each of these groups would 
have to be carried in stock. The total extra expense 
would be very large. 

6. Miscellaneous Apparatus. The main changes 
would be the addition of a fourth pole on certain oil 
switches and carbon circuit breakers, and the extra 
cost of two double-pole network protectors or one four- 
pole in the place of a triple-pole protector at each 
polyphase transformer bank. The expenditure in- 
volved would be very large. 

7. Electric Heating Devices. 
uses devices of standard rating. 

8. Summary for Two-Phase Combined Systems. 
The Qualitative Analysis for the two-phase 115/230- 
volt five-wire combined light and power system thus 
indicates the possibility of certain disadvantages with 
regard to small motors, general purpose motors, motor 
control equipment, safety switches, transformers, and 
miscellaneous apparatus. 

To make it possible to gage how important these 
factors may be will require some form of quantitative 
analysis. 


The two-phase system 


Quantitative Analysis 

In any comprehensive study leading to a comparison 
between the most important of the combined secondary 
schemes thus far proposed, a qualitative analysis has 
its place. A quantitative analysis, however, may also 
be desirable, particularly to assist in forming a better 
conception of the increased cost that might be incurred if 
any one.combination should be adopted for all network 
systems. 

As a step in this direction, Tables II, III, [V, and V 
were developed. Employing the assumptions used for 
Table I, these tables offer an approximate measure of the 
percentage of all apparatus connected to secondary 
systems that would be affected by each of the three 
principal combined schemes and also by the radial 
system. The combined schemes chosen for considera- 
tion are the two-phase combination and the two princi- 
pal. three-phase arrangements selected for reasons 
previously explained in this paper. 

The left portion of each table applies to number 
of apparatus units grouped as phase-to-neutral and 
phase-to-phase equipment. The right portions repre- 
sent the percentages of the left parts weighted in pro- 
portion to total sales of the phase-to-neutral and phase- 
to-phase groups. 

In Table II, all the three-phase network systems are 
assumed to be 120/208-volt, but allowance has been 
made for some two-phase systems still existing. Table 
III is similar to Table IT with the exception that all two- 
phase systems are supposed to have been converted into 
120/208 volt three-phase networks. 
reverse condition, all systems operating as two-phase 
networks except the radial systems. In Table V the 
network system percentages of Table III are assumed 
to apply to 115/199 volt networks. 
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These tables indicate that apparatus to the value 
of about 37 per cent of the total sales would be different 
from the existing standard if all equipment in network 
areas were exactly suited to the 120/208-volt system; 
and that the 115/199-volt and two-phase schemes would 
each involve non-standard apparatus valued at only 
about 8 per cent of the total. As the preference for 
three-phase appears to predominate among operating 
companies and manufacturers, these tables show that 
the 115/199-volt scheme as a common choice for com- 
bined secondary systems would probably affect the 
least apparatus. 

The main assumptions on which the Quantitative 
Analysis was based are listed in Tables VII, VIII, and 
IX. These tables bring out the changes that may be 
required in each of the seven apparatus classes of 
Table VI if any of the three principal schemes should be 
adopted as the standard for all networks. It was also 
assumed in this Analysis that the transition to network 
systems would be completed for the entire country 
within ten years. 

Table X gives the results of the Quantitative Analysis. 
The relative index numbers represent the approximate 
expense to the entire electrical industry for small 
motors, general purpose motors, etc., and the totals 
summarize these expenses for each of the combined 
schemes considered. : 

The operating companies that have applied the 
combined light and power method of secondary dis- 
tribution have been prompted mainly ‘by the desire to 
effect a great saving to the entire electrical industry. 
Table X shows that if any type of combined secondary 
scheme is generally adopted for networks there will be a 
heavy expenditure tending to offset some of the gain. 
It also discloses that failure to standardize immediately 
will add further to this tendency. 

Table X reveals the possibility that there may be a 
definite difference between the 120/208- and 115/199- 
volt three-phase systems, in favor of the latter; and that 
the adverse effect of the two-phase combined scheme 
may be relatively much greater than that of either of 
the three-phase combinations. 


Relation of Trends in the Industry to 
This Problem 


The Qualitative and Quantitative Analyses deal 
with the effect of the combined schemes themselves on 
apparatus as existing and as required in the future. 
If the task of choosing a standard scheme is undertaken, 
other influences should also be considered. For in- 
stance, what bearing may the numerous trends in the 
industry have on the contemplated standard? A 
discussion of a few of these tendencies will serve to 
illustrate the importance of giving them proper weight. 


TREND OF LOW VOLTAGES 


The trend of system voltages throughout the country 
appears to have received the most attention among 
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these factors. 


Both the voltages now existing at 
utilization devices and the trend of the various voltages 
should be of value in guiding the choice of a standard 


TABLE VII 


ASSUMPTIONS FOR QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
EXPENSE TO ENTIRE INDUSTRY 
OVER TEN YEAR TRANSITION PERIOD 


THREE-PHASE 115/199 VOLT SCHEME 


tend to predominate in low-voltage distribution systems 
is the analysis of the lamp sales in the voltages of the 
100-130-volt class. The curves in Figs. 4 and 5, 


TABLE VIII 


ASSUMPTIONS FOR QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
EXPENSE TO ENTIRE INDUSTRY 
OVER TEN YEAR TRANSITION PERIOD 


THREE-PHASE 120/208 VOLT SCHEME 


a No. No chi i 2 i 
pete grab anaes es Gpanges poceaines Class No. No changes required Changes required 
Single-phase motors} Rewind certain single-phase - : : TAs 
with 2:1 voltage wind- | 220 volt ratings for 199 volts: eee nape 1 be dil Slee nee si 
ing would not be de- a. Considerable development wi ; 2 NOLES uO ue BRSERLOL woes 
veloped ati winding would not be| a. Considerable development 
: ; : ; developed. cost. 
Single-ph 110 7 4 7 
senrnaee oe oe te a ele BECP coe Single-phase 110/| b.Considerable shop cost 
factory on 115 volts. c. Some additional expense sues anqtons Bi ODM ena ae 
1. A EFO KONGGTE Os GEO: ably satisfactory on| c. Large additional expense 
Small 1s 208 volts, due to stock increase. 
Small S EEEIEE EERIE 
motors Rewind certain polyphase 
220 volt ratings for 199 volts: ees Pie aes ae 
a. Considerable development on AOLOLS PEODEBEY, 
CbSt satisfactory on 208 
b. Some shop cost increase. Volts. 
fy i Sara Seo er are a bene SY 
Pies 4 sng ce ache More than 50% of| Rewind less than 50% of 220 
Bae 2 2. present ratings satis- | volt ratings for 208 volts: 
Less than 50% of| Rewind more than 50% of General factory on 208 volts. a. Some development cost. 
(a) (2) . 
present ratings satis- | 220 volt ratings for 199 volts: . pli Re ati prea e 
2. factory on 199 volts. a. Large development cost. ae MOKO, ALSO DE Sesto 
Daa ee fe eee EOP ae Add third coil for 3-coil 
motors c. Some additional expense overload protection; pes 
neice cioclan crenner all 3 coils for 208 volts: 
3. a. Considerable development 
my 1 é Z Control Cost. 
Add third coil for 3-coil ; 2 
overload protection; redesign equipment ee ee shop cost 
ail 3 coils for 199 volts: i 
3h a. Considerable development c. Considerable additional 
antral eaet expense due to stock increase. 
peeebeeent ett mebpnces No change in motor| Add neutral strap in all en- 
ce. 0 ansiderable RddiGhel starters that do not] trance switches; develop 3- 
4 = use thermal cutouts. | pole general purpose switch 
nen expense due to stock increase. Pe sith wicutiell serAbe aade thie’! 
No change in motor Add neutral strap in all en- ee Nur nge ee to certain 
starters that do not| trance switches; develop 3- RAE le ise a <P davaleprent 
use thermal cutouts. pole general purpose switch Co & P 
4, with neutral strap; add third b ‘g mo shop cost Inerease 
Safety thermal cutout to certain e es Samael et Sane 
switches motor starters: a : PL PS Dp 
a. Considerable development resp et EA MEAS S22 GR eh 
cost. 
b. Some shop cost increase, Change standard rating to 
ce. Some additional expense 5. 115/120/125 volts: 
Aertoratacleincncace: Transformers a. Some development cost. 
b. Large shop cost increase. 
5 This system uses Note: No stock increase. 
rbd oe ne 6 nieces Calapan Relatively small| New line of static condensers 
Relatively small New line of static condensers changes required in | for 208 volts; new lines of fan 
6. changes required in| for 199 volts: 6. apparatus other than | motors and rectifiers for 120 
Miscellaneous apparatus other than a. Small development cost. Miscellaneous Buatic condensers, fan | volts: . 
apparatus Beniteicorndencora: b. Some shop cost increase. apparatus motors, and rectifiers. | a. Considerable development 
ce. Some additional expense cost. A 
net atocle increase: b. Some shop cost increase. 
ec. Some additional expense 
For 115 volts ali due to stock increase. 
El ae at Be kin cee Changes in indus-| Modification of some 115 
hengiri ase appetatus for Fh trial apparatus for | volt ratings for 120 volts: 
Mavic * Tag Once ia ane Electric 208 volts would in-| a. Small development cost. 
volve relatively little heating volve relatively little | Note: No shop cost or stock 
expense devices expense. increase. 
scheme. Only a thorough survey can give a measure applying to lamps sold during the past nine years, are 


of the extent to which each voltage is now in use. 
One method often used in gaging which voltages will 


based on data contained in reports of the National 
Electric Light Association Lamp Committees. 
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Fig. 4* gives, for each year, the percentage of the 


sales in 115-volt lamps (the recognized lamp standard) 
as part of the sales in the entire 100-130-volt group, 
and also similar percentages for 110- and 120-volt lamps 
(the two recognized departures from the standard). 


TABLE IX 


ASSUMPTIONS FOR QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
EXPENSE TO ENTIRE INDUSTRY 
eal OVER TEN YEAR TRANSITION PERIOD 


TWO-PHASE 115/230 VOLT SCHEME 


Class No. 


No changes required 


Changes required 


Single-phase 110/ 
220 volt motors satis- 
factory on 115 volts 
or 230 volts. 

Ie < = 
Small 
motors 


_ No additional devel- 
opment required for 
polyphase motors. 


Increased polyphase produc- 
tion cost and stock: 

a. Some shop cost increase. 

b. Some additional expense 
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convergence of these two curves between 1923 and 1925 
is probably no more definite indication of a decided 
change in favor of 120 volts than was the divergence 
between the curves from 1921 to 1923 a sign that 115 
volts would soon outstrip 120 volts.” 

The curves of Fig. 5 show another way of determining 
the probable tendency of system voltages. These 
curves give the total annual lamp sales for each of the 
three main voltages. In applying them it is assumed 
that the total number of lamps sold in a given voltage 


TABLE X 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
EXPENSE TO ENTIRE INDUSTRY > 
OVER TEN YEAR TRANSITION PERIOD 


Three-phase | Three-phase | Two-phase 


Class of apparatus 115/199 volt | 120/208 volt | 115/230 volt 


due to stock increase. om 


No additional devel- 
opment required. 

purpose 

motors 


Increased production cost 
and stock: 

a. Some shop cost increase. 

b. Large additional expense 
due to stock increase. ~ 


7 
ie 
General 
a 


3 


Add 2 more overload pro- 
tection coils and fourth pole: 

a. Very large development 
cost. : 

b. Large shop cost increase. 

ce. Considerable additional 
expense due to stock increase. 


> Control 
‘ equipment 


Safety — | 
- switches 


Add fourth pole and neutral 
strap in all entrance switches; 


add neutral strap to four pole - 


general purpose switches; add 
fourth pole to motor starters, 
also two thermal cutouts to 
certain types: 

a. Considerable development 
cost. 

b. Considerable 
increase. 

ec. Some additional expense 
due to stock increase. ~ 


shop cost 


‘Bs 
‘Transformers 


Add Scott tap to all ratings: 

a. Considerable development 
cost. i 

b. Considerable 

increase. © 

Note: No stock increase. 


shop cost 


changes required in 
apparatus other than 
| oil switches, carbon 
| circuit breakers and 
network | 


fe Pog) 6. 
a __ Miscellaneous 
apparatus 
: ‘J oi | automatic 


; eH , _ Practically no |. 


Modifications in oil switches, 
earbon circuit breakers, and 
automatic network units: 
a.-Considerable development 
cost. ‘ 


lee, 
ey 


1. = Small motors: sa. s fle LO 30 8 
2. Gen’l. purpose motors..... 18 2 26 
3. Control equipment........ 32 32 50 
4. Safety switches........... 5 5 17 
Soe Transtormersy: op creas 0 21 17 
6. Miscellaneous apparatus. . 1 10 . 32 
7. Electric heating devices... (0) (0), Be 0 
ANGUS eaie Seren toe} $75,000,000 | $100,000,000 | $150,000,000 


*Too small to influence total. 
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Furthermore, there appears to be little evidence at 
present of any trend that may change this situation. 
Noting the continued decrease in the number of 110 
volts lamps sold since 1921, it is interesting to determine 
whether the companies that are dropping 110 volts may 
be adopting 120 volts instead of 115 volts. It is 
difficult to draw any such conclusion from Figs. 4 and 5, 
for the curves give no indication as to how much of the 
increase in 115-volt or 120-volt lamp sales is attributable 
to normal growth of connected load in 115- or 120- 
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volt systems and how much to acquisitions from 110- 
volt systems. 


While the tendency in the past has been towards ~ 


a® steady upward climb of distribution voltage, this 
seems to have been checked by the approach towards 
standardization in the last few years. As an illustra- 
tion, there is the action of a few of the larger syndicates 
in standardizing on 115 volts for their properties, even 
though it appeared that the extra capacity available 
at 120 volts would have resulted in greater return on 
the investment. 

Considering the above deductions, namely: (a) the 
increase in use of 120 volts will probably not overreach 
that of 115 volts, while the use of 110 volts is declining; 
and (b) seemingly, no trend or development important 
enough to change these conditions has been brought to 
light thus far; it appears that what had the semblance 
of an endless process of increase in voltage standards 
has been halted. 

The subject of lamp standards brings to mind the 
method that was employed when the situation regarding 
lamp voltages was at least as difficult as is the combined 
secondary situation today—adoption of a single lamp 
standard with recognized departures. This precedent 
should be of value when considering the reeommenda- 
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tion for a basis of standardization for combined light 
and power schemes to be made later in this paper. 


Goop PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The maintenance of good public relations is ac- 
knowledged by operating companies as increasingly 
important. System changes are being made in the 
manner that disturbs the fewest number of customers. 
Universal adoption of a standard combined system may 
inconvenience some consumers at the start regardless 
of the kind of scheme chosen, but taking into account 
good public relations calls for minimizing the number 
thus involved. 

The motor users that would be affected by any 
standard combined system constitute a relatively small 
part of the entire group of customers. The simple 
means that have been employed to remedy the motor 


‘troubles have been pointed out previously herein. 


Thus, from the standpoint of good public relations, 
consideration of the other utilization devices would seem 
95% of H.P. 


to be of more importance. 
(94% of Motors | 


From 0-100% Load | 


From 125% Load Up 
5% of H.P. 
6% of Motors 


(From 0-125% Load 


88% of H.P. 
85% of Motors 
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Fia. 6—Loap Survey or GENERAL Purpose Motors 


STANDARDIZATION OF TRANSMISSION SYSTEM VOLTAGES 


The present trend toward standardization of trans- 
mission system voltages will affect the ability of many 
companies to apply a given combined light and power 
secondary scheme chosen as the standard. This must 
be given due weight. There are numerous companies 
operating secondary systems at 110 and 115 volts that 
cannot raise the potential to 120 volts at peak load, 
the limit of voltage capacity of all apparatus on their 
systems having been reached. Usually 115 volts at 
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the utilization device requires 120 volts at the 
transformer. _ 

The choice of transmission voltage standards should 
take into consideration the possibility of adopting as 
the standard for combined secondary systems that 
scheme which conforms closest with all the requirements 
for a combined standard. These will be listed near the 
end of the paper*. 


STANDARDIZATION ON SYSTEMS FOR DISTRIBUTION 


There appears to be a tendency for operating com- 
panies to standardize on certain designs of? systems 
for distribution when the concensus of opinion agrees 
on such designs as the best obtainable. 

Thus, almost all direct-current distribution systems 
have the same pattern, some form of three-wire net- 
work at 120/240 volts. The majority of primary sys- 
tems in cities have been changed from 2300 volts three- 
wire three-phase and 2300 volts three-wire or four-wire 
two-phase to 2300/4000 volts four-wire three-phase or 
something similar. Sixty cycles has practically become 
the standard frequency for alternating-current distri- 
bution systems. Most street lighting systems use 
series circuits and railway distribution systems are 
usually 600 volts, d-c. 

Standardization on a single system for combined light 
and power secondaries in network systems would 
not therefore be a radical departure from existing 
tendencies. 


OVER-MOTORING 


Many operating companies favor making use of the 
present degree of over-motoring where possible, yet dis- 
courage its continuance into the future. These ten- 
dencies will improve the power-factor and make less 
costly both the plant required to render power service 
and the motor installations. To avoid any injustice to 
customers who have purposely allowed spare capacity in 
motors for future increase in loads, these operating 
companies stand ready to install the boosting auto- 
transformers whenever required. 

Fig. 6 is the result of a load survey of all the general 
purpose motors served by a large underground distribu- 
tion system. Load concentrations averaging 20,000 
to 40,000 kv-a. per square mile prevailed. Every type 
of motor encountered was tested carefully and it may be 
said that the results are fairly typical for most of the 
underground areas where a-c. networks will be applied. 

These curves indicate that for the majority of motors 
and motor hp. in such districts the maximum load is 


only 50 to 60 per cent of the rating, and that in but 10 


to 15 per cent of the cases is 100 per cent or more load 
encountered. How the power-factor of underloaded 
motors is somewhat improved by operation at reduced 
voltage has been disclosed in the Qualitative Analysis. 


*It is also pertinent to take into account the probable choice of 
an international standard for low voltages in distribution systems. 
See Report of New York Plenary Meeting, April, 1926, Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission, Publication 36, Page 167. 
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TWwo-PHASE DISTRIBUTION 


The original alternating-current system was two- 
phase. The fact that the use of the newer three-phase 
system has increased so rapidly in radial distribution 
practise leads one to the conclusion that it has some 
important advantages over two-phase. At the thresh- 
old of selecting a standard combined scheme for net- 
work systems it may be desirable to investigate whether 
the choice of three-phase would likewise be on a sound 
economic basis. 

In some quarters there appears to be the general 
impression that two-phase is becoming obsolete, but 
there is not much information available whereby this 
may be investigated. A recent survey of motors used 
in industrial plants* indicates a decrease in the number 
of two-phase motors by slightly more than 18 per cent 
in five years. As was brought out in the discussion of a 
recent Institute paper,t the assumption that approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of all polyphase motors in use are 
two-phase may not be far from correct. Combining 
this rate of decrease with this present status gives 
only about 2 per cent as the percentage of two-phase 
motors 25 years from now. 

It costs a little more to manufacture a two-phase 
motor than a three-phase motor of the same nameplate 
rating. At some time in the future, when two-phase 
motors are fewer in number than at present, this extra 
cost may become proportionately so large as to warrant 
an increase in the price of two-phase motors over three- 
phase; deliveries of two-phase machines would also be 
slower. At that time, the combination of these factors 
may have a very noteworthy influence on the de- 
mand for three phase in those areas now supplied with 
two-phase. 

Consideration from all angles makes it appear un- 
likely that there will be additions to the two-phase 
group from companies now operating three-phase 
systems or contemplating new systems. Due mainly 
to the motor problem, several companies have expressed 
great opposition to any change to two-phase for net- 
works.’ Although a two-phase five-wire secondary 
network with mains on both sides of the street involves 
only a small increase in total annual charges over a 
three-phase four-wire network,{ this difference would 
be much increased in the many systems that would 
desire or be compelled to use only one side of the street 
for mains. In such cases the companies object to the 
fifth wire even if it can be pulled into the existing ducts. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RATING FOR MorTors 


The supplementary load rating of 1.15 that has 
recently been generally accepted for application to 
standard 40-deg. general purpose motors is based on 
permitting operation at 1.15 times the rated full load 

*Hlectrical World, January 23, 1926, Page 206. 


A. I. E. E. Journat, Vol. XLIV, November, 1925, Page 1252. 
{Paper by P. H. Chase. See Bibliography. 
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provided the motor is operated at its rated voltage and 
frequency. 

This rule has been interpreted as not applying to 
standard motors operated at either 208 or 199 volts. 
The same is true for 40-deg. 208- or 199-volt rated 
motors since these ratings have not been recognized 
as standard for general purpose motors. Hence, if 
the combined secondary system chosen as standard 
should employ a voltage less than 220 volts, it would be 
necessary to warn customers using motors in network 
areas to avoid applying the supplementary rating 
without a load check by the operating company. 

It is likely, however, that the motor users in network 
districts receiving reduced voltage would also want 
the supplementary rating, as otherwise there would bea 
15 per cent differential against their motors merely 
because they were not located in radial distribution 
districts. This would make the application of rated 
voltage to motors more necessary and so increase the 


tendency towards a change in motor design to fit the 


115/199- and 120/208-volt schemes. 

It has been previously noted that present lines of 
general purpose motors would probably require re- 
winding of almost 50 per cent of the ratings to give the 
original torque guarantees at 208 volts. If the supple- 
mentary rating were also applied, a large majority of 
the 220-volt ratings would have to be rewound.to 
ensure satisfactory heating and characteristics at 208 
volts. For operation at 199 volts, practicaly all of the 
ratings would need rewinding. 

Standard two-phase motors need not be changed 
to permit application of the supplementary rating, but 
its use on three-phase motors at 199 volts might call for 
an entirely new line. A recalculation of the quantita- 
tive comparison between the costs of the 115/199-volt 
three-phase and the two-phase combinations was there- 
fore made on that basis. The two-phase system still 
appeared to be considerably more expensive than the 
three-phase, the main reason for this being that general 
purpose motors constitute only one of six factors in- 
fluencing the results, as can be seen from Table X. 

Since the limiting feature in most applications of 
small motors, including fan motors, is not heating but 
torque, it is questionable whether the supplementary 
rating will even be applied to them. 


FREQUENCY OF REDESIGN OF APPARATUS 


The strides of the industry in the past seem to have 
brought about the impression that redesign of apparatus 
is not only frequent but periodic. It might be thought 
that. these rapid changes will absorb the expense 
for such alterations in design as would be required if 
any one of the principal combined systems is chosen 
as standard. 

Apparatus redesigns ted Bie are very irregular 
in occurrence and are sometimes quite infrequent. 
In one case there was a lapse of 10 years for general 
purpose motors and in another a line of distribution 
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transformers stood unchanged for 13 years. Where 
redesigns occur more often it is generally because in- 
dividual parts must be modified in successive stages. 
Seldom does it become possible to combine many of 
these changes in one general redesign and thus minimize 
the expense of each individual change. 

Even if demands on the part of the public or the 
operating companies for new classes of equipment 
should be coincident, it is only rarely that they would 
apply to the same parts. Hence there would still be 
the increases in shop cost and stocking, which are the 
main items of expense that would be incurred in an 
extensive change to combined light and power 
secondaries. 

Based on this past experience there is little probabil- 
ity that redesigns of apparatus to suit a given combined 
secondary scheme could be included without increase 
of cost at the time of some other modification, 


Weighing of the Principal Combined 
Systems and Recommendation of a 
Basis for Standardization 

After determining the effect of each of the principal 
combined schemes on apparatus connected to the 
secondary system and the bearing of trends in the in- 
dustry upon the establishing of a standard, the value 
of a given choice will depend on the proper weighing of 
these factors. 

It may be well to list the main points to be considered 
in this regard, without attempting to arrange them in 
the order of importance. 

1. The scheme chosen must involve the least 
possible expense to purchasers of apparatus affected; 
these are mainly the consumers. 

The thought has often been expressed that it costs 
more to purchase and maintain the current-consuming 
equipment than it does to buy the power for operating 
it. If this is true, it may be even more important to 
adopt that policy which will result in the least increase 
in cost of this apparatus and its upkeep than it has been 
to make the greatest possible savings in the cost of 
generating and distributing the power. 

2. The scheme should give minimum trouble to 
users and purchasers of apparatus, by conforming 
closely with present tendencies in the industry, and 
should not destroy the results obtained by years of 
effort, without due compensation. 

8. It should be the cheapest to the operating com- 
panies when considered from all angles. This applies 
to total annual cost of the entire distribution system, 
and also to first cost if possible, as based on studies 
looking ten years into the future. Consideration of the 
effect of the scheme on future revenue may even require 
projecting these studies beyond the usual ten year 
period. 

4, The scheme should be an improvement from the 
operating point of view, by giving the simplest outside 
plant and the least maintenance. 
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5. It should be such that non-standard systems can 
change to it with minimum expense and effort; for 
instance, in the case of changing two-phase systems 
to three-phase, or 110-volt systems to a higher voltage. 

The completeness with which standardizing for com- 
bined secondary systems may be adopted would pre- 
sumably be affected by the manner in which the plan 
is carried out. Having determined upon a single 
standard, its acceptance might thus be greatly helped if 
consideration were given to any other combination 
already employed by an appreciable number of 
companies. 

It is therefore recommended that (a) in determining 
upon a basis for standardization, that combined scheme 
be chosen as the standard which is preferable according to 
the most important of the requiremenis that have been 
listed above, and (b) if the next best combined system has 
already received wide application, it be adopted as a 
recognized departure. 


Concluding Suggestions 


To have a complete study of these requirements 
made as promptly as the importance of the problem 
merits and to allocate to each its proper relative weight 
will require the concerted attention of the electrical 
operating companies. Nor can the manufacturing com- 
panies hope to avoid their proper share of any task that 
may arise as the result of a decision based upon that 
study. The full cooperation of both branches of the 


industry will be necessary to arrive at a solution involv- _ 


ing the least burden to all concerned. 

The following are a few suggestions for action 
whereby this purpose may be accomplished. 

The active interest of the leading men in the industry 
should be enlisted. Their long experience with such 
problems and their intimate knowledge of the losses 
due to lack of prompt action in the past should be 
brought to bear. Their efforts would result in arrang- 
ing in the order of importance not only the factors 
discussed in this paper but also those aspects that have 
not been brought out. 

An intensive effort to improve the design of combined 
light and power systems for networks, in order to 
eliminate compromise as far as possible, would be of 
distinct value. The translator scheme is a praiseworthy 
step in this direction, but apparently it is not the 
final solution*. 

Agreement among the operating companies on a 
standard scheme of connection and voltages, with an 
accepted departure if necessary, is recommended. 
Steps should be taken immediately to bring about 
such standardization before too much damage is done 
by the rapid increase of systems requiring non-standard 
apparatus. 

*One authority describes it as ‘‘complicated, costly, and 
inflexible,’ although it delivers standard voltages in a three- 


phase light and power system. For other opinions see A. I. E. E. 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLV, February, 1926, page 180. 
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Cooperative effort will be needed to encourage the 
active support of this agreement on the part of all 
operating companies. Experience with other problems 
shows that this is usually necessary, for at the beginning 
of any standardization there is often considerable 
inertia to overcome. A conservative campaign of 
education on the value of adopting one standard for 
combined secondary systems would decidedly aid this 
effort. . 

The manufacturing companies should make sure 
that none of their policies tends to promote the use of 
such schemes and voltages for combined light and power 
secondary systems as may differ from the standard 


that will be chosen. 
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Appendix A 


DETAILS OF NETWORK SYSTEM DESIGN APPLYING 
TO UNDERGROUND COMBINED LIGHT AND POWER 
SECONDARIES 


Observations and analysis of the operation of com- 
bined secondary systems have shown that close atten- 
tion to the details of system design is necessary to 
obtain the full benefits of the combined method of 
secondary distribution for networks. Without due 
regard to such details, complications detrimental to 
operating companies, or customers, or manufacturers, 
or all three, might result from some well-meant effort. 
For example, a certain part of the network system 
might be designed to better one condition at too great 
disadvantage to another part; or too expensive appara- 
tus might be added to permit an economic advantage 
over d-c. network or a-c. radial systems, where contin- 
uity of service is not of paramount importance. Some 
types of network systems call for equipment that makes 
operation cumbersome or dangerous; for others, special 
apparatus might be considered necessary to meet a 
given local condition whereas a change of system plan 
would be more beneficial*. 


*The desirable characteristics of network design, as dis- 
tinguished from the necessary features, are discussed in ‘‘Evolu- 
tion of Alternating-Current Secondary Networks,” H. Richter, 
Electric Journal, July, 1925. 
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The following details of distribution system design, 
applying specifically to three-phase four-wire under- 
ground low-voltage networks, are suggested in the 
light of the present art. Some of these requirements 
are still controversial among those designing networks. 

1. Where extra heavy motor load occurs in the same 
building with lighting load, the power service should be 
separate from the lighting service. 

2. Service lines carrying power loads should be of 
ample size, and architects and electricians should be 
counselled to be particularly liberal in the design of 
power wiring in buildings. 

3. Service lines should be as short as possible to 


cut down the voltage drop from the secondary mains 


to the utilization devices. . 

4. Where motors already installed require full rated 
voltage for normal operation, auto-transformers or 
booster starting compensators should be employed. 
This measure gives the least trouble to customers and 
the operating company. 

There are several precedents for using such auxiliary 
apparatus. Among these are the small transformers 
or auto-transformers in street lighting systems to adapt 
the form of energy supplied to the form required by the 
lamps, in order to transmit by the most advantageous 
method. There are also the auto-transformers for 
serving 2300-volt three-phase motors from 2300/4000- 
volt star primary lines that have been changed over 
from 2300 volts delta. 

The boosting apparatus employed should be well- 
built and have ample capacity. To reduce its cost it 
should be of indoor type and located inside the building 
where possible. Where manhole location is necessary, 
valuable space can be saved by mounting the auto- 
transformers on the ceiling or high up on a wall. When 
several power services coming from the same trans- 
former bank. all require full rated voltage for motors, 
one auto-transformer may be employed for all such 
services. 

5. All three phase wires of a set of secondary mains 
should be put in the same duct. Where feasible, the 
neutral should also be installed in this duct. 

6. The copper cross-section of secondary mains 
should be ample, that is 200,000 to 500,000 cir. mils. 

7. Transformer banks should be of liberal capacity. 
As the saving in transformer capacity by diversity is 
usually large, some spare capacity to prevent high 
voltage drops on starting of the larger size motors can 
be afforded. 

8. Care should be taken against spacing transformer 
banks too far apart. 

9. High voltage for feeders (11,000, 18,200, and 
even 27,600 volt primary lines are being planned) 
will greatly assist in cutting down the voltage drop on 
motor starting. By this means one company will 
obtain a maximum voltage variation not exceeding 
2 per cent when a 100 hp. motor starts up anywhere 
on the secondary network. 
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10. The copper cross-section of primary feeders 
should be of ample size, for instance, 1/0 to 300,000 
cir. mils. This is inexpensive, due to savings by diver- 
sity and the ability to evenly load the feeders at all 
times. 


11. There should always be connected to the net- 
work enough feeders to minimize the feeder voltage 
drop when the largest motor on the network is started. 
This usually fits in with the proper practise for securing 
continuity of service on the network on outage of one 
or more feeders. 


12. The system design should be such that the 
voltage variation at lamps when a motor is started 
should be not greater than 2 per cent for the best class 
of service and 3 per cent for the next best. 


Discussion 


D. K. Blake: Mr. Richter’s paper does not attempt to take 
sides. He tried very hard to avoid that. Some years ago, 
together with others, I made a similar study and obtained similar 
results, showing that the 115/199-volt system had the lowest 
cost, the 120/208 next, and then the two-phase system. 


Of course this problem will not be settled in this meeting. It 
will have to be settled by the N. E. L. A., the Power Club, and the 
N. E. M. A., but I would like to state my positive convictions 
along these lines. d 


I believe, based upon my discussion with various operating 
engineers and knowing the manufacturers’ conditions, that the 
115/199-volt system will be the solution to our problem. I 
am just going to make three statements, without attempting to. 
prove them. They are by no means all of the reasons. 

The first is because of the lower cost. The second is because of 
the large number of consumers unaffected by retaining the 115- 
volt standard. WhenIstopand think of the data that were given 
in the Electrical World showing that we have somewhere around 
14,000,000 domestic customers, about 2,000,000 commercial 
lighting customers, and about a half-million power customers, I 
think that in view of our attempts at good public relations, it is 
by far better to change things that affect the least number of 
consumers even though they may have more kilowatt demand 
and about an equivalent revenue. 


The third thing is that I recognize the work that has already 
been done by the N. E. L. A. in attempting to make the 115-volt 
system a standard. Now of course if that is the answer, if the 
committee’s work proves that. 115/199-volt system is preferable, 
it means two lines of polyphase induction motors. I know posi- 
tively that no manufacturer recommends the use of 220-volt 
motors on systems rated nominally 199 volts. 


Now I want to say a word about the practise of using 220-volt 
motors on’208-volt systems. Suppose you decide on a 120/208- 
volt system, and use the old arguments of lower power factor 
and over-motoring, ete., to justify utilizing the 220-volt motor. 
You then have a system that 110-volt single-phase devices do not 
fit. JI think those arguments are perfectly valid for existing 
conditions, and during the period of change-over, but I think it is - 
wrong to continue to grow throughout the years without having 
a system supplying devices that do not fit the system voltage. 


Therefore I can see no other answer than two lines of motors. 


Now the manufacturers in the past have always, to the best of 
my knowledge, built additional lines of devices whenever there 
was a sufficient demand. Ihave no doubt in my own mind that 
they will do so in ease it is the general opinion that two lines of 
motors would be desirable. : 
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P. H. Chase: Mr. Richter’s paper covers a very broad field 
and has so many angles both from the manufacturing point of 
view and also from the central-station public-relations and 
economic points of view, that it is difficult to make an adequate 
analysis. e 

I would like to take the liberty at this time of discussing a few 
of his assumptions and points of view. His paper, as I under- 
stand it, first presents a statement that the expense incurred in 
suitable utilization equipment may range from $75,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 even under the unlikely condition of a single com- 
bined scheme adopted universally. 

Mr. Elden’s remarks on voltage standardization could well be 
read into the record on this paper. It is open to serious question 
whether we ever can get to a single, universally adopted standard, 
because each operating company has its own local public policy, 
financial and construction conditions to meet. It may be true 
that one system compared with other systems theoretically may 
show an economic advantage a few per cent better. When that 
situation is reduced to terms of the existing system, as many of us 
have done, a change to another system may impair the quality of 
service, damage public relations, decrease flexibility, and involve 
expensive change-over costs for at best a small saving, which may 
not even be realized. This leads one to question whether a 
figure of $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 spread over a ten-year 
transition period is really important, compared with the expense 
that must be incurred to effect the change and with the hazards 
involved. 

Now this figure of $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 on a ten-year 
transition period means $7,500,000 to $15,000,000 a year. 
That is compared with what other plan or plans? The paper 
does not give any figures showing what it will cost to continue 
with the present standards so far as the utilization of equipment 
is concerned. In other words, we have no base line with which 
to compare these figures. It seems to me that there should be 
further analysis to draw up a bill of the costs of continuing with a 
diverse standard basis. Certainly it will not be necessary to 
spend this $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 if the present standards 
are kept. 

Possibly the central-station companies may have to spend 
money in continuing with the development of existing systems 
which may not be quite so efficient theoretically as one uni- 
versal system might be. However, those operating systems 
will have avoided the very heavy costs, which this paper does not 
pretend to deal with, of changing over to some other system than 
the one they now have. The paper does not deal with the extra 
operating expenses that will exist during the transition period 
which, on a ten-year basis, are very appreciable. There is also 
extra investment during transition. 

To come back again to this $75,000,000 to $150,000,000, are 
those gross figures, or are they net figures, after allowing for 
the expected manufacturing economies that would come from 
the adoption of a single standard? If these are gross figures, 
then they are misleading. If they are net, the public in one way 
or another must pay what seems like a high price for standardiza- 
tion unless it is assumed that in the overall problem there are 
marked savings over the present diversity of systems. 

The paper is admittedly written from the manufacturers’ 
point of view. The magnitude of the potential savings to the 
operating company of any proposed system over the existing 
system gets down to a very elaborate analysis. Let us take the 
X. Y. Z. Electric Light and Power Co. operating in a metro- 
politan area, covering suburban areas and some rural areas. 
As has been brought out, by far the largest number of customers 
are the residence customers, and all their needs ean be supplied 
by single-phase, three-wire service. Power loads may be three- 
phase, three-wire; three-phase, four-wire; two-phase, four-wire, 
and so on. 

Most of its distribution plant and most of the load is not in the 
dense portion of the territory. Also, possibly the dense portion 
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of the territory requires underground construction; possibly the 
local conditions require only 10 or 15 per cent of the low-voltage 
load to be underground. 

Such a company will not determine its system for all its 
territory from conditions pertaining to a small fraction of: the 
load. Can it afford to start out on a policy that involves asking 
its customers to have a different type of motor in different 
portions of its territory? Is that company going to consider 
seriously, without a great deal of study, changing its miles and 
miles of aerial secondary distribution and its hundreds of thou- 
sands of services to residence customers to conform to a system 
that may be slightly advantageous from a theoretical point of 


_ view only for this central densely loaded area? 


I think, as has been mentioned by Mr. Blake, this whole sub- 
ject deserves and must have extended study by the N. HB. L. A. 
and the Power Club before there can be an overall answer. 


H. L. Wallau: Mr. Richter has pointed out to us the enor- 
mous expense to be charged against the electrical industry due 
to the redesigning of utilization equipment if any of the present 
a-c. low-tension network schemes is adopted. The tentative 
figures set up by him are appalling. 

In Cleveland for over ten years we have been using the three- 
phase, 230-volt system with the four-wire lighting neutral 
(Fig. C-2 of his paper) with radial feed. This system was first 
installed in a new underground district. Later, a similar system 
was used to replace a three-phase, four-wire, 115/199-volt 
system, then at least 15 years old. This system has the ad- 
vantage of using lamps, appliances, motors, control equipment, 
ete., as now standardized. 

Can this system be modified slightly and become suitable for 
network use? I believe it can, but do not recall that the fol- 
lowing scheme has ever been suggested. Referring to the 
accompanying diagram you will note three primary feeders which 
may issue from one or more substations and are supposed to 


' have the customary over-current protection at the substation 


end. I have shown these connected to merely one transformer 
bank each. The transformer banks are.shown connected delta- 
delta but might be Y-connected on the primary. A network 
protector is assumed cut into the secondary leads between the 
transformers and the network. Cut-outs, etc., have not been 
indicated. The cables forming the three-phase, 230-volt mains 
are continuous and the transformer banks consist of three units 
of equal capacity, or of one three-phase unit. The lighting 
neutrals carrying the out-of-balance current are discontinuous, 
there being one section per transformer bank. Between a pair 
of 230-volt phase wires there is connected a balance coil at 
each bank location, each successive balance coil being rotated so 
as to be across the next successive phase. The middle points of 
these balance coils are respectively connected to the lighting 
neutral of their particular section. We now have a system 
having 230 volts between any two-phase wires and 115 volts 
between any neutral and its corresponding phase wires. There 
is also a difference of potential of 115 volts between any two 
lighting neutrals, hence these neutrals should preferably remain 
discontinuous but could be made continuous by the insertion of 
a suitable iron-cored reactance between the junction points. 
So far we have not grounded this system. A ground is provided 
by means of a star-connected auto-transformer, wound with 
133-volt coils, the common junction point of which is grounded. 
This provides a difference of potential of 133 volts between phases 
and ground and 66% volts between neutrals and ground. If the 
secondary, three-phase mains are to be arranged for sectionali- 
zation at times, it would be desirable to have a grounding trans- 
former for each section. If not so arranged, fewer might be 
used but at least two should be provided in case of failure of one. 
The total number would depend somewhat upon the extent of 
the interconnected network. The balance coils used need 
be only large enough to carry safely the maximum unbalanced 
load of any section. They would probably be standardized for 
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any network as of the maximum size required, due to local 
conditions. In certain specifie eases where a large amount of 
lighting load was connected to one section, as compared with 
adjacent sections, it would be advisable to select certain buildings 
and connect their lighting load across phases other than that 
normally supplying that section, additional balance coils being 
located either in the street or in the buildings selected. 


The lighting neutral should be fused preferably to at least twice 

the value of the phase wires at both service entrance and in all 
house circuit panel boards, in order that internal faults might 
not cause the neutral to open, thereby unbalancing the voltage 
across the three-wire lighting system. Should a ground develop 
on a neutral within a building, the neutral fuse would, of course, 
blow. No ground should be installed on any of the house or 
service wires but the grounding transformers should preferably 
have their neutral leads securely bonded to the nearest water 
system in some adjacent building. I assume that the present 
network protectors may be used as now designed or with some 
slight modification; possibly a zigzag, instead of a star-connected 
grounding transformer, would be required to obtain certain 
necessary phase relations for relay operations. 
+ Before this system could be adopted, certain changes in the 
eode would probably have to be agreed upon, such as over- 
fusing a lighting neutral in order that the neutral wire size need 
not beincreased. There may be others. 
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I advance this scheme as being worthy of study at this time 
when standardization is stillin the embryo. If feasible, I believe 
that the cost to the industry of additional equipment required, 
in the way of balance coils and grounding transformers, would be 
many millions lower than Mr. Richter’s lowest estimate of the 
cost of the required changes in present equipment using the most 
favorable of the schemes at present contemplated. Perhaps 
Mr. Richter could contribute a comparative estimate later. 


In the time at my disposal between the conception of this idea 
and the present, I have not thought of any vital objection-.to 
it. It may have some very vulnerable features which make it 
impractical. It should, therefore, be thoroughly checked for 
any such faults and if none can be pointed out, given serious 
consideration before being thrown into the discard. 


A. H. Kehoe: I disagree with the conclusions which would 
be inferred from reading the paper, and claim that the 120/208- 
volt system is the preferable one to adopt. In discussions before 
the Institute on voltage standardization, it has been stated that 
110-, 115-, and 120-volt systems are each being operated success- 
fully throughout the country on a single-phase, three-wire 
basis. One unfamiliar with conditions might readily think in 
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reading the paper that 120/240-volt supply existed only on some 
of the older d-c. systems. It should also be noted that items of 
cost are included for changes in single-phase equipment that is 
regularly sold by the manufacturers, who guarantee its successful 
operation for the same service which in the paper is indicated as 
causing these heavy redesign expenses. Such single-phase 
equipment, today, as in the past, is designed to operate suc- 
cessfully on 110-, 115-, and 120-volt services. It is difficult to 
understand how any charges for changes in these conditions will 
be ineurred in time to affect the economies of the situation here 
under consideration. 

The paper states in the qualitative treatment of the 120/208- 
volt system that there is a possibility of using either a 5-per cent 
or a 10-per cent maximum allowable voltage variation. The 
5-per cent variation is ignored in the quantitative results. This 
omission is made regardless of the fact that it has been many 
times stated that the 120/208-volt system operating with a 
maximum terminal voltage variation of 5 per cent is the only one 
of the combined balanced light and power systems which can 
supply all of the standard utilization equipment within thé limits 
covered by existing agreements at which the equipment is guaran- 
teed to operate successfully. Needless to say, such a system is) 
the only one which will avoid the expense which in the paper is 
estimated in the millions. 

It is questionable whether third-leg protection on some motor 
circuits should be included in the costs, as the industry now uses 
this and will have to do so with any of the combined systems. 
Watthour meter costs, on the other hand, are not mentioned, 
presumably because the meters have been developed and are 
required in practise today. However, the watthour meter charge 
is an important one to consider in any three-phase case, and 
should not be overlooked when considering costs. A fact to note, 
in this connection, is that for the moment three-element meters 
cost more than three separate single-element meters. 

Tam not in accord with most of the statements made on publie 
relations. It is paramount for good public relations that a 
customer never be inconvenienced from the viewpoint of our 
service to him, and that equipment which he wishes to buy, sell, 
or use can be readily utilized. Universal use covers more than 
equipment; it means service availability as well, on the fifth or 
fiftieth floor, if need be, without major reconstruction of the 
system while the consumer waits. The principal objection to 
the 115/199-volt system is due to public relations, in that it is 
impossible to guarantee delivery of a terminal voltage at which 
standard equipment is sold to operate successfully within its 
rating. i 

From time to time it has been stated that a special motor of 
200 volts will be produced. Such a motor should not be pro- 
duced unless it can be designed for universal application. How- 
ever, if one is produced, it will be possible to operate it success- 
fully on a well-regulated 120/208-volt system. 

I am of the opinion that no single combined light and power 
system will be used for some time to come; but if one system 
should be generally adopted in the next few years, it will be the 
120/208-volt, three-phase, four-wire with a maximum variation 
of 5 per cent in terminal voltage. 


W. B. Kirke: I heartily agree with Mr. Kehoe on what he 
has to say in regard to the 120-volt versus the 115-volt system; 
I also am definitely on the 120-volt side. 


If we look ahead to the future and consider possibly a 10- or 
15-year period, we might make the assumption that in that time 
there will be a possible 10,000,000-kw. demand on network 
systems. If we ascribe a figure of $20 or $25 a kilowatt to the 
cost of secondary mains and subways, if it represents 
underground system, we shall have a capital investment of 
$250,000,000. A comparison of the kilowatt capacity of the 
115-volt system with that of the 120-volt system has to be based 
primarily upon voltage regulations, and in round figures one is 
10 per cent greater than the other. Ten per cent of $250,000,000 
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is $25,000,000 which you can add as a credit on the 120-volt 
system. That makes up the difference in cost between 
$75,000,000 and $100,000,000 as’ represented in the Table X, 
on the assumption that the other figures are correct. I seriously 
question the values as given. 

L. L. Elden: In discussing this paper I must confess my 
inability to analyze some of the prospective savings which are 
computed for certain types of network systems. In some 

estimates which were presented recently it appeared that in a 
single system the cost of extensions during the next ten years 
was estimated to total something like $100,000,000 for distribu- 
tion equipment if present methods of construction and supply 
were followed. 

It was suggested that the adoption of the network system 
would mean a saving of approximately $7,000,000. I wonder if 
there is anybody here—engineer, commercial man, or otherwise— 
who will guarantee that over a period of ten years his estimate for 
such construction will fall within 7 per cent of the actual cost. 

Such an estimate must take into consideration the future 
developments in the art, obsolescence of equipment, changing 
rates of interest, taxes, and many other contingencies. It is 
doubtful if anyone here would undertake such responsibility. 

It has become increasingly evident that in the maintenance of 
favorable public relations, we must consider everything that we 
do primarily from the standpoint of the user and for that reason 
must carefully review any investment and its effect upon future 
operating and maintenance costs. 


An important feature of the networks under discussion is the 
propriety of operating motors at subnormal voltages as appears 
necessary through the adoption of any four-wire, three-phase 
secondary networks where the lamp voltages range from 110 to 


— 120 volts. 


Manufacturers’ data on motor operation show very con- 
clusively that operation at the subnormal voltages referred to 
results in a reduction of efficiency if the motors are operated at 
‘anywhere near full load. This method of operation takes ad- 
vantage of the 16-per cent tolerance factor provided by the manu- 
facturers in their guarantees. From this point of view it may 
appear that our utilities are within their rights in providing for 
operating such motors at lower than normal voltages. 

As this tolerance factor, however, is not intended to be used 
in such a manner since it is well known that there will be varia- 
tions in almost any system voltage below normal voltage, it 
must be that in most cases the motor will be operated under 
conditions unfavorable to the customer. 


It is unfortunate that this situation has arisen ‘but while it is 
desirable to ca@nstruct motors which are capable of operating 
within a 1@per cent range of voltage plus and minus from 
normal, it does not appear desirable to recommend the construc- 
tion of systems on that basis as has been suggested in the con- 
sulting engineer’s paper presented on this subject. 
Considerable time has been spent upon a study of the motor 
y situation in the hope that some development might be suggested 
to ‘the manufacturers which would provide motors adapted to 
a network eile and at the same time not require a change 
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additional cost, it may be the way out of the situation with which 
we are contending. 

Mr. Blake has very defuitoly, stated that manufacturers ac 
not approve of the operation of 220-volt standard motors on 199- 
volt service. It appears, however, that manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives are guaranteeing such motors for operation on the lower 
voltages without hesitation. This appears to be a most un- 
desirable procedure and in the end will be very destructive of 
any efforts which may be made to secure a definite standardiza- 
tion of motor ratings. 

It is to be hoped that out of this situation something will be 
developed in the form of a motor produet which will be universal 
in application and leave us free to develop networks at will 
without detriment to other interests. 


D. K. Blake: It is by no means out of the question to have a 
motor that will operate successfully, a universal motor, on 199 
or 220 volts. It may be a little difficult to do, but it seems that 
a great deal can be accomplished by a combination of parallel-Y 
and series-delta. I would merely suggest something like perhaps 
parallel-Y 195 volts, series-delta 225 volts. Not all motors can 
be built that way easily, but a large number can. 


P. H. Chase: I would like to ask whether-a motor of that 
type will run into considerable extra expense? It means heavier 
coil cost and it may affect the frame. 

D. K. Blake: It is my understanding that it will not run into 
a very heavy expense except on some sizes and speeds. I can’t 
say definitely because that has not been pursued far enough, but 
there is that hope. ; 

W. B. Kirke: I would like to add one more point. In 
Brooklyn we have the 120-volt service standard. Weattempt to 
keep that voltage within the limits of 116 to 124 volts. 

Our complaints on utilization equipments connected from line 
to neutral due to 120-volt standard are practically nil. It may 
have some bearing upon the costs which Mr. Richter has given 
on rewinding of 120-volt parallel-connected or 220-volt series- 
connected motors. The network system that we intend to install 
will take care of loads up to 10-kw. demand from line to neutral. 
This will take care of the great majority of small motors. Above 
that capacity we expect to serve on a four-wire basis. 

Our distribution transformers are operating above the 120- 
volt maximum rating. I should say 60 per cent of them are 
operating close to 124 volts or above, or rather 60 per cent are 
operating above 120 volts, and 40 per cent are operating below. 

I would like to make one other reference to Fig. 4 showing the 
proportion of lamp sales. I believe the figures for 1926 on the 
120-volt group are about 35 per cent, and on the 115-volt group 
approximately 47 per cent. This shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 4 per cent during the past year at 120 volts and closer to a 
3-per cent gain on 115 volts. 

The parallelism is, therefore, converging, and there seems to 
be a very good economic justification for the increase in 120-volt 


_ service. 


P. H. Chase: I would like to ask one specific question. 
Je mp eS of cet to ee oe re my) 


that consideration be given to the delta system, Fig. 2c, as it 
permits the supply of full normal voltage to all utilization equip- 
ment Which will become more necessary with increased use of 
heating devices. Seattle has had multiple primary feed low- 
voltage networks in operation six years with success, using this 
delta system for combined light and power on recent work. We 
have no difficulty in balancing phase loads on primary feeders. 


H. P. Seelye: (by letter) One cannot help but agree that the 
adoption of one system as a standard would be very desirable, if 
possible. It usually occurs, however, that standardization follows 
considerably behind utilization and is accomplished for the pur- 
pose of bringing order out of chaos but after the chaos is pretty 
well established. It would appear somewhat doubtful if the use 
of combined secondaries has yet reached such a point as to make a, 
general agreement on a single standard possible, no matter how 
desirable it may be. A comparatively small percentage of the 
industry is using such secondaries as yet although consideration 
is being given to the subject quite universally. A satisfactory 
generally accepted standard cannot be impressed on such a 
situation but will come only after a wide experience with all the 
variations points to one type as most desirable. 

The present trend seems to be quite generally toward the 
adoption of a Y-connected, 4-wire, three-phase scheme at either 
120/208 volts or 115/199 volts. There seem to be enough argu- 
ments in favor of both these voltage combinations to make it 
quite certain that neither one will be universally accepted for 
some time. Companies will probably choose the voltage which 
corresponds best with their present standards and those which 
they will use elsewhere on the system (the combined secondaries 
will in most eases form only a part of the total secondary system). 
This might point to the adoption of one as a standard and the 
other as an accepted departure, as Mr. Richter suggests, but aside 
from the probable controversy as to which will be the standard 
and which the departure, can the desired result be gained by such 
a standardization? The two voltages are far enough apart so 
that most of the changes noted by Mr. Richter for both systems 
would be necessary. The manufacturer would be bound to 
furnish apparatus both for the standard and the accepted de- 
parture. A possible solution might be a compromise between 
the two, say 117.5/203.5 volts for apparatus which would be 
only about 2 per cent away from either utilization voltage. 

Regardless of which voltage might be accepted as standard, 
there will no doubt be a demand by motor users for motors in the 
200-volt range. This demand will probably not be entirely 
satisfied by 220-volt motors either with or without supplemental 
ratings or understandings as to reduced allowable voltage 
variation. It will be met by some manufacturer by 200-volt 
motors. It would seem the best practicable solution to accept 
the fact that there probably will be systems at both 115/199 and 
120/208 volts (as well as at 115/230 volts) and to develop a line 
of apparatus, if possible, which will be suitable for both voltages 
with satisfactory rating and guarantees. 

H. Richter: The question was raised by Mr. Chase as to 
whether the diverse conditions in the various distribution 
systems will allow the application of any standard for com- 
bined light and power secondaries. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that when standardization of frequencies was suggested 
many years ago, and of lamp voltages more recently, similar 
doubts were raised. Time has shown that in the general good of 
the industry the numerous local objections were relinquished. 
Basically, the conditions treated in the paper are the same as were 
those of the frequency and lamp-voltage problems. 


There seems to be a doubt that the cost of continuing the 
present unstandardized conditions would exceed the total of 
$75,000,000 to $150,000,000. An approximate analysis made a 
short time ago gave a sum greatly in excess of $150,000,000. 
The assumptions included the usual process of developing equip- 
ment exactly fitted to each of the different systems. 

The total expenditures given in Table II, incidentally, are net. 
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In pointing out that the paper omits consideration of increase 
in investment and operating costs due to incidentals during the 
ten-year transition period, Mr. Chase lends support to those parts 
of the conclusions that suggest a comprehensive study by the - 
leading men of the industry. His question as to how soon the 
huge totals against the combined system may be cancelled by 
economies introduced by this system can also be answered 
properly only by such a study. 

IT fail to see wherein there would be undue difficulty in stand- 
ardizing on one combined scheme for secondary networks 
because of objections to operating in the congested area of a 
city a system differing from that in the remainder of the city or 
to changing the rest of the distribution system to conform with 
the network. What of the numerous d-c. underground systems 
now surrounded by extensive a-c. overhead systems? At least, 
with the Fig. 2r scheme, many of the motors can be used inter- 
changeably on both radial and network systems. In one large 
city there are 120/240 volts direct current; 120/208 volts, three- 
phase, four-wire; 115/230 volts radial alternating current; and 
115/230 volts, two-phase, five-wire. Of course, this is ideal but 
it shows what is done in practise for expediency.. 

Mr. Wallau’s suggestion, like J. C. Parker’s translator system, 
is another of those admirable attempts to derive a combined 
scheme for three-phase networks which I hope will eventually 
result in eliminating compromises with existing standards. 
It should be given due consideration, but already I see some of the 
vulnerable features that he seemed to feel impending as he closed 
his remarks. The necessity of leaving the neutral wires un- 
grounded does not meet the National Electrical Safety Code 
requirement to ground the neutrals at all ‘services. The advan- 
tage of a thoroughly grounded solid neutral network over the 
entire system is also lost.. Similar to the translator scheme, 
Mr. Wallau’s suggestion involves that added complexity in the 
distribution system due to auxiliary apparatus which is directly 
opposed to the simplicity of the Fig. 2r scheme and may therefore 
be undesirable to the operating companies. 

Mr. Kehoe objects to those assumptions in the paper that 
provide for changes in phase-to-neutral apparatus to suit the 
120/208-volt system. Surely we cannot ignore the fact that on a 
nominal 120-volt system the apparatus must be guaranteed for 
at least 120 volts plus or minus 5 per cent. It is incorrect to 
think that the guarantees on all standard equipment are covered 
at these limits, which are 126 to 114 volts. This would ignore 
the electric heating devices rated at 115 volts plus or minus 5 
per cent, or 121 volts maximum; miscellaneous apparatus, in- 
eluding fan motors, rectifiers, static condensers, ete., with the 
same rating; and distribution transformers rated at 110/115/120 
volts, that is, 120 volts maximum. 

It was even considered necessary to assume 10 per cent plus 
or minus for the limits on small motors, general-purpose motors 
and motor-control equipment. The reason was that this is the 
only standard that has been definitely agreed upon. It can be 
readily understood that such limits may not suit metropolitan 
network systems maintaining very close regulation at utilization 
devices. But the guarantees are formulated according to the 
requirements of the majority of the systems in the country. 
For' years the apparatus connected to radial systems in large 
cities has similarly had the same limitations as equipment for 
outlying towns and villages. 

Likewise, it is probable that the combined secondary scheme 
acceptable to the majority of companies operating networks may 
not be applicable to skyscraper services as well as to small stores 
and apartment houses, without some modification. 


Mr. Kirke claims that the 5-per cent economic advantage of 
120 volts over 115 volts will cancel the difference between the 
$100,000,000 expenditure for the 120/208-volt system and the 
$75,000,000 for 115/199 volts. In view of the decision of the 
industry to standardize on 115 volts for lamps and the indications 
that this decision is being put into effect, it would seem that the 
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sum total of the disadvantages of going to 120 volts for phase-to- 
neutral apparatus must outweigh all the advantages. 

In neglecting to be governed by this gain of 5 per cent, im- 
portant consideration was apparently given. to the condition 
illustrated by some figures published in the Electrical World. 
These state that the application of 110, 115, and 120 volts to 
residential customers is in the approximate ratio of 76 to 37 to 17. 

The Europeans appear to be swayed by this economic factor 
and not only earry the process to its logical conclusion by using 
the 220/380-volt combined system but also point to the undue 
conservatism of our 115/230-volt separate light and power system. 

Mr. Kirke thinks that the 1926 lamp sale totals will cause the 
115- and 120-volt curves in Fig. 4 to converge further. It may 
be too early to make this prediction, as it is quite possible that 
there will be no further convergence. Furthermore, the 120-volt 
eurve is not conclusive. No effort has been made to differen- 
tiate between the lamps on d-c. systems and those on a-c. I 
have obtained data from a reliable source that show that as of 
January 1, 1926, the percentage of domestic lighting customers 
using direct current to those served with alternating current was: 
for 110 volts—0.33 per cent; for 115 volts—O0.25 per cent; and for 
120 volts—25 per cent. Applying these corrections to the curves 
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in Fig. 4 results in dropping the 120-volt curve considerably 
below the position shown. It is thus apparent that 115 volts is 
decidedly the standard at the present time. 

- If a standard combined system were chosen in conjunction with 
a recognized departure, Mr. Seelye believes the development of 
apparatus with guarantees for the departure would come about. 
I think this unlikely. At present, 120 volts is a recognized de- 
parture from 115 volts, yet the majority of electric heating 
devices, distribution transformers and those devices listed in the 
paper as miscellaneous are still rated at 115 volts plus or minus 
5 per cent. 

In the discussion of standardization of transmission voltages, 
mention was made that there had been omitted a review of the 
conditions that had brought about certain of the off-standard 
voltages. With these voltages so firmly entrenched, it certainly 
appears to be a difficult task to choose a series of transmission 
voltage standards satisfactory to the majority of systems. This 
situation is one more eloquent plea that the small differences 
here and there in the combined light and power secondary 
problem be reconciled as quickly as possible. There will thus be 
no past history to reveal the huge expenditures that might have 
been prevented by the adoption of a standard system at this time. 


A New 132,000-Volt Cable Joint 


BY DONALD M. SIMONS: 
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Synopsis.—This paper describes what ts believed to be a new 
form of high-voltage joint. The main novelties in the joint are that 
the metallic union of the conductors is insulated by wrapping on a 
single sheet of wide, impregnated paper by machine. The ends of 
the cable insulation are cut into a series of steps, or a taper, and 
knives on the machine cut the wide sheet of paper exactly to fit the 
steps or taper as the wide paper is being applied, until a smooth 
cylinder is built wp to the original diameter of cable insulation. At 
this moment, the knives are removed, and at each end of the wide ptece 
of paper, strips of tinfoil which have previously been cemented to the 


I. THE PROBLEM 


HE problem to be faced (and our description will 
deal in terms of single-conductor joints only), can 
be explained in Fig. 1, in which we have diagramat- 

ically shown two single-conductor cable ends, the 
conductors of which have been mechanically joined by 
connector No. 1. For any single-conductor joint, the 
first problem is to insulate the region of No. 2, in order 
to build up the insulation over the connector to the 
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diameter of the original cable. The classic methods of 
preparing the cable ends are to pencil (or bevel) the 
insulation as shown in the drawing, or to cut the sur- 
faces into steps. 

When this is done, additional insulation must be 
applied, and this is shown as made up of insulation 
No. 8, which is ordinarily applied in tape form. In 
place of this, tubes could be used, or a combination of 
tape and tubes. The metal sleeve is then passed over 
the insulated union, wiped to the lead at each end, and 
the whole is filled with compound. This is sufficient 
for the lower voltages. 

As voltages go up, however, a new point of weakness 
appears, due to the concentration of stress at the point 
where the diameter of the outer electrode changes, under 
the slope AB in Fig. 1. For medium voltages, it 
becomes necessary to bell out the lead sheath, thus re- 
ducing the stresses at this point; and in fact joint casings 
have been designed so as to be practically a continuation 
of the bell of the lead, and act, themselves, as a flaring 
of the lead sheath. This, however, did not remove all 
the difficulties. As voltages became higher, it was 
found that the oil or compound in the region where the 
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paper appear, and these strips gradually taper inward so that as the 
wide paper is applied, a flaring cone of metal is formed in the body 
of the insulation itself. This metallic cone acts as an electrostatic 
screen to control the longitudinal and radial stresses. It is formed 
automatically without any attention on the part of the splicer in the 
field, and it insures that all the insulation under stress is solid 
laminate paper insulation of the highest quality and breakdown 
strength, especially in the regions where the diameter is enlarged 
from that of the cable sheath to that of the joint sleeve. Test results 
are given. 


lead sleeve tapers under the slope, A B, would be over- 
stressed, break down, and would lead to eventual 
breakdown of the cable at that point, or to a surface are 
from the connector No. 1. 

This phenomenon is rather an interesting one, and is 
apparently due to the following: A liquid insulator has 
the characteristic that its breakdown strength decreases 
with thickness. Of course the breakdown voltage (in 
volts) will increase the thicker the layer of liquid, but its 
specific strength (in volts per mil) will decrease. A 
certain voltage is impressed between the conductor and 
the outer electrode, which, in the cable, is the cable 
sheath and in most of the joint is the cylindrical surface 
of the joint sleeve. In the region, A B, however, there 
is a taper, and proceeding from A to B, more and more 
of the voltage is impressed on the oil or compound in the 
joint, and less and less on the factory-made insulation 
of the cable. As we proceed from A to B, however, 
the thickness of the oil which is under stress becomes 
greater and greater. From A to B, the voltage im- 
pressed on the oil becomes greater and greater, and yet 
its breakdown strength becomes less and less. A point 
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is reached therefore at which the oil becomes over- 
stressed and breaks down, and this leads to failure of the 
cable. The author once had a striking illustration of 
this principle in developing some extra-high-voltage 
cable terminals. The occurrence is illustrated by Fig. 
2, which represents the metallic end-bell at the bottom 
of a terminal. A is the conductor, B is the end-bell. 
The end-bell was filled in the space C with oil, and of 
course breakdown would have taken place in the region 
where the taper of the end-bell approached the cable 
surface had we not taken some precaution to relieve the 
condition. This region, therefore, was wrapped with 
saturated fibrous material in the mass marked D. 
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The diameter of this wrapping could not be increased 
further as we desired to do because of a projecting flange 
at the right of B; but we hoped that we had enough 
there to relieve conditions. Voltage was applied, and 
breakdown took place as shown by the dotted line. In 
other words, the puncture took place through an inch 
of cable insulation, about 11% in. of saturated fibrous 
material, and about 1in. of oil, rather than in the cable 
itself where we had merely the 1 in. of insulation. 

The method of preventing breakdown in the oil under 
the tapering sleeve consists in general in filling this 
region with solid material, such as paper tape, V. C. 
tape, or impregnated candle wicking, shown as No. 4 in 
Fig. 1. Thereason that these materials are effective 
is twofold; in the first place, these saturated materials 
have a higher S. I. C. than the liquid oil, and thus the 
actual voltage to be withstood is less; and secondly, 
the insertion of these materials in effect splits the oil up 
into thin layers, and we thus get away from the reduc- 
tion in breakdown strength of oil in thick layers. 

The question is, how to apply thisprinciple. In one 
well-known and successful joint for high voltages, this 
was accomplished by building up a tapering surface of 
candle wicking at each end of the joint, the sleeve being 
split in the middle in a plane perpendicular to the axis 
of the cable. These two half-sleeves could therefore be 
brought up against the candle wicking, and since this is 
more or less flexible, it would take the shape of the 
tapering surface, A B. There are two objections to 
this method, though it has been entirely successful for 
the purpose for which it was designed. The objections 
are the time required to apply this wicking, which is 
considerable, and the fact that paper tape and V. C. 
tape have a higher breakdown strength. If it is desired 
to fill this region with tape insulation of paper or 
V. C., this also takes a long time and the tape has the 
disadvantage of being very difficult to apply to a given 
curvature, and when it is applied there is very little 
flexibility, and it is thus practically impossible to make 


the curvature at the ends fit the surface A B which may 
have any desired curvature; the tapering surface of the 
wrapped material must therefore be metallized in some 
form, up to a certain distance, which again is a difficult 
process in the field. 

It will be seen, therefore, that ina very high-voltage 
joint not only must the regions No. 2 and No. 8 of 
Fig. 1 be insulated, but steps must be taken to insulate 
the regions under the tapering section of the outer 
sleeve AB; namely the two regions No. 4. The 
taping by hand of the regions No. 2, No. 3, and the 
masses of insulation No. 4 at each end of the joint, and 
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the application of metal to the outer surface of the latter 
sections, is something which requires time, the building 
up of large masses of insulation by hand application of 
thin tape being a slow process. 


Il. THe NEw JOINT 


In the new joint which we will now describe, the insula- 
tions in No. 2, No. 8, and the two regions No. 4, as well 
as the metallization, is all done by applying one sheet of 
insulation, and this is applied by machine. The joint 
is shown in Fig. 3; the length of the joint is about 40 in., 
the distance from edge of sheath to edge of sheath being 
38 in., and the inside diameter of the lead sleeve being 
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Fig. 4—Lone, UNROLLED, SINGLE SHEET oF IMPREGNATED 
Paper, UGNOV, Usep to INnsuLaTE THE JoINT or Fig. 3 
(To very Dirrerent Scate) THE ReGion To THE LEFT HAs 
BEEN CuT so as TO Fir THE STEPS OF THE JOINT WHEN THE 
SHEET 18 ROLLED AROUND THE JoInT. THE Lines GH anp 
I K are TuIn Strives oF TINFOIL CEMENTED TO THE PAPER. 
Tur Reaion H K L M 1s Covered witH TINFOIL. 


5 in., the length of the applied insulation C H is 35.5 in., 
and its thickness EF F is 1 in.; the conductor diameter 
and cable insulation thickness are each about 1 in. 
An ordinary connector is used, and a few layers of 
ordinary hand-applied tape and saturated twine are 
applied over the beveled ends of the connector, filling 
up the lowest step until a smooth cylinder is obtained. 
From that point on up to the surface C E, a long roll of 
paper the full width of the joint is wrapped around, 
this being one continuous operation with one piece of 
paper shown diagramatically in Fig. 4. This long sheet 
of impregnated paper, which is 165 ft. long and 35% in. 
wide, could be cut in advance to fit the steps, as shown 
in Fig. 4. Actually, we cut it by machine as zt 2s being 
applied, thus making a very perfect fit. Referring to 
Fig. 4, lines G H and I K have been metallized (as will 
be described later) and also the region HKLM. It 
should be pointed out that Fig. 4 is quite diagramatic, 
as in the actual roll the ratio of length to width is about 
eleven times asgreatasin Fig. 4. When, therefore, this 
wide roll of paper is wrapped around the joint in its 
final position, it will be obvious that there will be . 
formed in effect a solid tube of paper, containing metal 
cones. AB and DF in Fig. 3 are the metal cones 
imbedded in the tube, and the entire outer surface of the 
applied insulation B D will also be metal-covered due to 
the metallized region H K LM. After the wide roll has 
been applied, the usual metal sleeve is applied, which 
may be of any diameter desired as long as it clears the 
line C E, and then this sleeve can be filled with com- 
pound which has low dielectric loss. It may be a hard 
compound if desired, so that the joint itself will 
require no maintenance at all, in view of the fact that 
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the compound is entirely shielded from stress in the 
joint. There is no problem of a suitable jointing 
compound for this joint. 

As to the details of applying the wide roll of paper to 
the steps, and the latter part containing the metal, this 
is done by the machine shown mounted in place in the 
manhole, Fig.5. The picture was taken actually on the 
laboratory wall, but the stanchions are actual stanchions 
used and the spacing between joints is the same as that 
used in the case of a Philadelphia company’s 75-kv. 
cable. The cable ends can be seen sweated together by 


5—MacHInrE Reapy to Wrap Paper INSULATION 
IN STEPS 


Fig. 


the connector in the middle, with the insulation cut 
into a series of steps. At the top of the machine is the 
wide roll of metallized paper, and on the bottom rods of 
the machine can be seen the knives for cutting the 
paper to fit the steps; also the two V-blocks which bear 
against the steps and hold the cable central in the 
machine against the tension of the wide paper. Fig. 6 
shows the process after the steps have been filled with 
paper, the full-width paper being wrapped on. The 
strips of tapering tinfoil can be seen at each end. 
The roll of wide paper is mounted on the drum and the 
drum revolved around the cable, feeding off the wide 
paper as it goes. The paper passes in and out of 
alternate rods and is put under tension, adjustable by 
the number of rods used, by the course of the paper on 
the rods, and by the location of the movable rods. 
Tension is also applied by pressure on the roll of paper. 

The two cable ends are stripped to have enough con- 
ductor exposed at each end to permit their being 
jointed together by a copper tube which is sweated to. 
both of them. The lead sheath is then removed for the 
required distance from each end and the necessary 
number of steps are cut in the cable insulation by 
hand, though we have planned to have this also done by 
the same or another machine. The jointing machine is 
then clamped onto the cable, and in its latest form it is 
supported by brackets which are held by the same 
vertical racks that hold the cable hangers. After the 
steps have been cut, saturated twine and a few layers 
of paper tape are applied over the connector to build it 
up to a smooth cylindrical surface at about the level of 
the lowest step. In another form, no twine nor tape is 
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used. Perforated tinfoil is then applied to the cable 
insulation for a few inches at each end adjacent to the 
lead sheath (7. e., from the sheath to slightly beyond A 
and F respectively), and grounded to it so as to con- 
tinue, electrically, the lead sheath out to the point 
where the tinfoil cone will eventually be formed. The 
foil is perforated so as to offer an easy path for the flow 
of fresh compound from the joint (and its reservoir, if 
used) to the cable insulation. 

Then the wide roll of paper is put on the machine and 
the two small cutters are set on one of the tie-rods 
directly opposite the shoulders of the first step. The 
paper is drawn through the cutters by hand to cut a few 
inches of the right width, and this is fastened to the 
hand-applied tape around the connector. The machine 
is then started, being driven either by motor or by hand. 
As the paper is rolled onto the cable, the two knives cut 
it exactly to the width of the first step, the spare paper 
at each side being cut off and thrown away as it accumu- 
lates. When the space between the first steps is filled 
up, the cutters are moved out to the shoulders of the 
next step and the paper is cut to fit there, and so on, 
until the paper has been wrapped up to the diameter of 
the original cable. 

At this point the tinfoil strips appear on the sheet of 
paper (points G and I of Fig. 4), and are wrapped over 
the tinfoil which extends out from the lead sheath at 
each end. The knives are removed from the machine 
and the machine revolves, wrapping on the wide roll of 
metallized paper continuously until it forms the com- 
pleted tube, the metallized portions taking care of them- 


Fic. 6—SHOWING CABLE AFTER STEPS HAVE BEEN FILLED WITH 
PaprerR AND FuLL-WiptH Paper WRAPPED ON 


selves. Compound is poured onto the wide roll at 
each revolution. The tension is maintained steadily, 
and thus the final result is a mass of solid insulation, 
free from air and of the highest quality. 

The fundamental requirement of a joint is high break- 
down strength, and the test results will be given 
later. We have, however, in this joint the fortunate 
combination of high breakdown strength with excellent 
and simple mechanical qualities. It will be seen that 
the whole operation is extremely simple, only one article 
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being applied to insulate the entire joint, and the differ- 
ence in time between this method and the method of 
hand or machine taping is very great. For instance, in 
an actual field installation in a rather small manhole 
and with a crude and rudimentary form of machine, the 
entire process of applying the metallized tube, in- 
cluding cutting the paper to fit the steps and wrapping 
it on the steps, was done in a minimum time of 1 hr. 
’ and 2 min., and a maximum time of about 1 hr. and 30 
min. In the field, with the final design of machine, 
75-kv. joints have been insulated in as short a time as 
20 min. This means that the entire insulating of the 
joint with the exception of one or two layers of hand- 
applied tape over the connector was done in these 
respective periods of time. 


One additional feature should be emphasized: The 
first joints made were somewhat different. Narrow 
tape used to be applied to the stepped region by hand 
and then the metallized tube was applied from that 
point on, making a much longer process because of the 
time required for the taping. It is extremely difficult 
to start a sheet of paper as wide as 36 in. without 
entrapping air, and there is always some curvature 
of the cable core, which greatly increases the trouble. 
In fact, the only reason good results were obtained was 
because even though air-gaps may have existed when 
the wide paper was first put on, the later tension 
applied squeezed out the air and compound and 
straightened the cable. The author thinks that it 
would be almost impracticable, however, to attempt 
the use by hand of any roll of paper wider than the 
3-ft. When wide paper is applied to the steps by 
machine, however, the paper roll is essentially a straight 
cylinder after its application. It will be seen, therefore, 
that as it is applied, the cable core is straightened 
automatically and gradually, as it is held central against 
the tension of the paper by adjustable arms on the 
machine. As soon as the paper has filled up. any 
particular set of steps, that region is straight, and it is 
believed that the method could be used for almost any 
length of joint which need be considered, because the 
cable core will be straightened, step by step, and when 
the final metallized tube is to be applied, a perfectly 
straight cylindrical surface will be available. 


Ill. TEst RESULTS 


In developing this joint, there have been made and 
tested over 100 of the metallized tube joints. The first 
60 joints tested were in the form of short, straight pieces 
of cable, there being only about 1 ft. of lead between the 
wipe of the joint and the temporary test terminal, 
this straight sample being tested in oil. From that 
time on, due to the difficulties with temporary terminals 
for the higher voltages, we have jointed two 15-ft. sec- 
tions of cable, bending the cable into a U, and applying 
complete out-door porcelain terminals to each end. 

The joint is of such a type that its breakdown 
strength for voltages applied for a short time will be 
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considerably above its long-time breakdown strength. 
For that reason, most of our tests have been at voltages 
which the joint could maintain for a period of hours. 
It hardly seems worth while to present a tabulation of 
the tests on all the hundred odd joints made, as this 
would involve details of their construction, a great dea] 
of which would not be of permanent value, due to changes 
later made in the joint. The author will therefore 
merely give the tests on the final design of joints, after 
numerous small modifications had been made in view 
of his earlier work. Table I gives the test results on all 
of the joints of the final design of cable insulated with 
30/32-in. 

After completing this series of tests, tests on cable 
insulated with 24/32-in. were started and it was found 


TABLE I 


EXPERIMENTAL JOINTS 
SINGLE-CONDUCTOR CABLE INSULATED WITH 30/32-IN. 


PAPER 
Time Location 
Test | of 
voltage Hrs. Min failure Remarks 
200 kv. 28 0 Joint 
200 ky. 23 27 Cable 
200 kv. — 31 50 Cable 
- 200 kv. 30 8 Joint 
200 kv. 15 38 Cable 
200 kv. 8 25 Cable 
200 kv. yy 40 Cable 
200 kv. 16 28 Cable 
200 kv. 30 30 Cable 
200 kv. 48 Sie sie Test discontinued 
200 kv. 40 17 Cable 
TABLE II 


EXPERIMENTAL JOINTS 
SINGLE-CONDUCTOR CABLE INSULATED WITH 24/32-IN. 
PAPER 


Time of test 


Location _ 


200 kv. 220 kv. 242 kv. 266 kv 293 kv. of failure 
6 hr. 1 hr: 1 hr. (0) Terminal 
6 hr. 1 hr. 41 min Terminal 
6 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 41 min. Cable & joint 
6 hr. 1 hr. Thre 4 min. Terminal 
6 hr. 57 min. Joint 
6 hr. iar hr, i bre 6 min. Cable 


that the breakdown strength of the joint was by no 
means as good, the failures invariably occurring in the 
joint rather than in the cable. After a series of experi- 
ments, it was found that with the higher stresses due to 
the thinner insulation, it was necessary to make the 
change in the field less abrupt as the diameter enlarged 
in the joint. The angle between the cone of tinfoil 
and the axis of the cable in the joint described above was 
lideg. Fora cable with 24/32 in., excelient test results 
could be obtained if the slope was decreased to 7 deg., 
and Table II gives a tabulation of the tests made on 
cable with thin insulation and modified slope of foil. 
For purposes of convenience, since the tests took such 
long periods of time and tied up the whole laboratory, 
it was decided to accelerate the tests by keeping the 
voltage at 200,000 for 6 hrs. only, and then increasing 
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the voltage 10 per cent per hour. Unfortunately, it was 
not practicable to make a series of tests to tie together 
the two tables and make them directly comparable. 

All voltages mentioned in this section are 60 cycles, 
a-c. (r.m.s.) the voltage being measured by a crest 
voltmeter, checked by a 50-cm. sphere-gap with the load 
on, and are between the conductors and lead sheath of 
a cable. 

In addition to this experimental evidence, six of the 
joints have been in service since February 1926 at 75 kv. 
in Philadelphia, at the end of a cable line and where it 
connects to an overhead line about 40 mi. long, where 
the joints are thus exposed to all incoming voltage rises. 
One hundred forty of these joints have been in service 
also in Philadelphia since October 1926, and itis planned 
to use this joint on three of the experimental lines of 
182-kv. cable shortly to be installed. 


IV. METAL-BEARING PAPER 
The principle embodied in the long sheet of paper 
which when applied forms a cone of metal, has a wider 
application than merely to joints. It may be applied 
wherever it is desired to reduce stresses by enlarging the 
surface of an electrode and at the same time to insulate 


Fie. 7—SineLte SHEET or ImpreGNATED PAPER BEARING 
Two Stries oF TINFOIL, CONVERGING AT THEIR ENDS, USED TO 
ForM THE TERMINAL SHOWN BELOW. (THE VERTICAL SCALE IS 
CorRRECT; THE HORIZONTAL SHOULD BE INCREASED ABOUT ONE 
HunpreEpD Timgs) 


the tinfoil strip» 
@ their final location. 


cabic 
inaulation —— —— tinfoil serving 


the lead sheath 


Fie- 7A—TeEmporary Test TERMINAL FOR A CABLE 


this enlarged surface. It has an obvious application in 
connection with terminals, either temporary terminals 
or permanent terminals, for cables, or in connection with 
bushings in general. One form we have tried out is 
illustrated in Fig. 7, where the lines of metallization of 
the paper and a cross-section of the completed terminal 
areshown. By applying metal to a wide roll of paper as 
shown in Fig. 7A, and applying it to the cable, a com- 
plete torus can be formed which, itself, is insulated 
positively and definitely by solid insulation of high 
quality. This greatly reduces the stresses at the edge of 
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the sheath, and at the same time insulates the points to 
which flashover is likely to take place. There is an 
endless variety of shapes which can be thus formed by 
different methods of applying the metal to the long 
sheet of paper. 


In regard. to actual details of how the metal is 
applied, this can be done in various ways. A thin 
strip of tinfoil can be applied on one or both sides of the 
sheet. The paper can be metallized by a spray process — 
on one or both sides, on one side by a spray process and 
having this region perforated so that the metal would 
go through the sheet. It also could be done in a very 
perfect way by metallic inlays so that the surface would 
be entirely smooth and there would be no building up of 
thickness at this point. In our actual joints, we have | 
used throughout the very simple method of cementing a 
1-mil strip of tinfoil 34 in. wide to one side of the paper. 
We have never had any trouble with the tinfoil; it 
stays on through impregnation, it is not bothered by the 
jointing machine, and it has given no difficulty. In 
fact, we had so little difficulty with the wide paper rolls 
that when we were using the wide paper over the outer 
part, applying it over a hand-taped stepped region, 
we used the same roll for as many as four test joints, 
reimpregnating each time. Even with this handling the 
foil gave us no difficulty. Obviously the foil does not 
make a continuous cylinder but is really in the form of a 
flaring spiral, whose edges simulate a cone. The only 
trouble we have had at all with this simple construction 
has been in making terminals such as that shown in 
Fig. 7. In this figure the layers of foil are superimposed 
over each other so many times that there is a building 
up, and some spaces are formed between paper layers, 
tending to form wrinkles. For a construction such as 
in Fig. 7, special means should be taken. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 

The main purpose of this paper is to describe what is 
believed to be a new principle in the making of cable 
joints and to give the experimental results obtained with 
a joint. of given dimensions. Whether the particular 
tests shown in Table I are sufficient for cable for 182,000 
volts, three-phase is a point which may be debatable. 
If it should be considered that they are not sufficiently 
high, better results may be obtained by making a larger 
joint, and this is entirely practicable. Obviously, it 
will be seen that the joint could be applied also to three- 
conductor cable with some modifications, or without 
modifications to the three-conductor Type H cable. 


This method of making joints is applicable to the 
jointing of paper-insulated cable impregnated with such 
a thin and fluid oil that the oil would escape if the lead is 
cut. It is merely necessary to surround the present 
machine with a tank full of clear oil and, without going 
into all the details, remove the lead sheath of the cable 
under the oil, thus preventing any loss of oil. The 
present joint can then be made under oil, and, in fact, 
there are some advantages of insulating under oil in any 
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‘ease, since the trapping of air is even more definitely 
impossible. The completed joint is then enclosed in a 
split oil-tight casing which can be bolted together, the 
machine and oil tank are removed, and finally an outer 
sleeve is wiped to the cable at each end around the 
inner sleeve and the space between them filled with oil. 

The various features of the joint are covered by 
patents of the author, and the machine, by a joint 
patent held by him and F. D. Barbour, all being 
the property of the company with which they are both 
associated. 

The cooperation and assistance of Mr. J. Cadwallader 
and Mr. W. C. Cadwallader, in the development of the 
joint, are gratefully acknowledged. 


Discussion 


D. W. Roper: Mr. Simons has introduced several new points 
in eable-joint design for which he should receive due credit. 

We have used a few of these joints in Chicago. In making 
up the joints, the cable splicers and the engineers who. were super- 
vising the construction, had cccasion to suggest one compara- 
tively minor change which they thought would improve the 
joint. The change was not acted upon or received with any 
great degree of enthusiasm and we did not urge it. However, in 
giving some further thought to the subject and in looking over 
some of the patents that have been issued on joints to others, 
we discovered that the suggestion which we had made for a 
change in this particular joint was covered by a patent issued to 
another individual, and controlled by another manufacturer. 

This situation appears to be getting somewhat worse and ap- 
parently it is going to become more complicated within the next 
few years. During the past year the industry has, for a con- 
sideration, acquired a fundamental patent covering one feature 
of central-station design which threatened to hamper the devel- 
opment of the industry, and after its acquisition threw the 
patent open to everybody without further charge. 

If the cable joint patent situation develops into a somewhat 
similar state, it may be expedient for the industry to consider, 
in the same way, the taking over of the patents for a considera- 
tion, so that by a combination of the features, covered by the 
patents of various individuals, a much better joint can be made, 
than from the patents of any one individual or corporation. 

T. F. Peterson: One point which the author emphasizes 
seems to me to be questionable. Failure of the composite struc- 
ture consisting of oil, paper, ete., along the dotted line of Fig. 2 is 
attributed to the decreased strength of the so-called long oil path. 
This should be more fully demonstrated, or substantiated by 
proof before being adopted as to the true reason for the 
occurrence. 

Consider the elementary case of two insulating materials in 
series, 

lengths 1;, 1, permittivities. Ky, Ke 
gradients g:, g.and applied voltage H# 


E = gi 1; + 921s, and since D, density of electric displacement 
=gKk (1) 
Di, D 
If = 1 2 

K, aie Fah thes (2) 
E 
ieee RES 3) 
1 + 2 
Ky Ko 
D E 
Kaighc ie eee @) 
4 fee an by eee 
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When 1,, the thickness of oil path is small 
THM IS K ee : 
= = Average Gradient X —— which is maximum 
13, Ke Ky 


value possible. 


n= 


From equation (4) it is evident that as 1; increases g; decreases. 
It seems quite improbable that, even though oil with maximum 
stress is not broken down, a path can be found where a lower 
stress is actually in excess of breakdown value. Such a condi- 
tion could exist only when. rate of change of strength with in- 


d gi 
dl, 


this is the case for series oil paths less than 1 in. (Breakdown 
gradient of oil remains fairly constant within this range.) 

I should much prefer to consider failure as being due to over- 
stressing a comparatively short path of oil (k; = 2.5) in series 
with a long path of paper (k. = approx.3.5). This is in 
accord with my experience with testing crotches, composite 
insulation, ete. The latter has lead to our avoiding short paths of 
oil in series with high-dielectric-constant materials rather than 
long ones. * 


erease in 1, is greater than I doubt very much whether 


Turning now to the joint proper, it is indeed surprising to note 
that the author considers the use of hard compound permissible. 
In Brooklyn we have a great mass of data on the migration of 
petrolatum compound from joints. This has seriously weakened 
penciled paths and necessitated refilling at 6-month intervals or 
continually by means of reservoirs. If this has been found neces- 
sary at 33 kv., how much more so is it necessary to insure keeping 
even a ‘‘sticky”’ oil in paper of a 132-kyv. joint. 

Mr. Simons complains of difficulties experienced in wrapping 
metal foil on eonical surfaces. We have been doing this in the 
field for about 1% years, without any apparent trouble. 

I am somewhat skeptical concerning the use of the machine or 
single paper application to three-conductor joints in metal- 
sheathed cable. First, the general method does not lend itself 
very well to jointing sector cable. Then too, its use makes it 
impossible to maintain a lay or twist of conductors through joints. 
This is of considerable advantage in ‘‘phasing out” cable. It 
would seem that hand wrapping must needs continue in such 
cases. 


In concluding I might say that I consider none of the funda- 
mental principles used in the design of the joint as being new. 
We have used built-up conical structures of solid insulation 
wrapped with metal foil—thus getting a flared zero-potential 
surface—for several years; stepped insulation is standard in 
many joints; one-piece paper wrapping is an important feature of 
the Pirelli joint. 

However, the method of construction which results in the 
practical introduction and use of all these principles, in one opera- 
tion, is decidedly unique. 

S. I. Oesterreicher: Aside from the new and comparatively 
simple method of making an almost factory-taped insulation in 
the field, it seems to me that this joint is no radical departure 
from other shielded cable joints. 

The method of paper application may eliminate the much 
feared voids; however, the fact that the joint is also shielded, 
would indicate that there are other weak places besides voids in 
cable joints. 

Naturally, one may ask, where? 

Mr. Simons partly answers this by deseribing the breakdown 
of some extra high-voltage cable terminals which failed at a 
certain point on the flare of the end bell, where there was by far 
more insulation than in the cable proper. I have had similar 
disappointing experiences about the behavior of certain di- 
electrics. However, I do not believe that the insulation failed 
because I lowered the dielectric strength per unit thickness, but 
it failed because it had a greater stress along the line of breakdown 
than anywhere else. 
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In my opinion, the shape of the end bell, or that of a cable 
sleeve, or in more general terms the size and shape of two elec- 
trodes separated by a dielectric may considerably inerease the 
dielectric layer stress at certain critical points. 

In his classical work, Maxwell shows the field layer displace- 
ment upon unsymmetrical electrodes by his model condenser 
consisting of two electrodes, one a half plane, the other a full 
plane. While this model condenser might not be the exact 
duplicate of the conditions existing in a cable joint, the similarity 
is apparent. 

Disregarding the ends and joints of a single-conductor cable, 
it may be represented by a concentri¢ coaxial condenser of infinite 
length, or in a diagrammatic way by two symmetrical electrodes 
separated by a uniform dielectric. At the ends or at the joints 
the symmetry of electrode arrangement is disturbed, and the 
internal layer stress becomes distorted. With certain assump- 
tions, Loebner, a research worker of the Duisburg Cable Works, 
obtained for cable ends identical curves to the ones of Maxwell’s 
model condenser. 


« APPOX _ 


<= 


. she eye 


Fie. 1—Srreamer Discuarce Srarts at A—30 Kv., 
B—40 Ky., C—60 Kv. and D—80 Kv., Pius or Minus 2.5 Kv. 


From this data a nomogram was constructed by which—if the 
normal internal cable field intensity is known, the horizontal 
critical stresses may be readily found. 

The practical importance of this investigation is readily under- 
stood by the following diagram from Loebner’s work in which 
four sections of the same cable are shown. The outer sleeve of 
each section is formed to a different shape. While the straight 
sleeve shows streamer discharge at 30 kv., already, the funnel- 
shaped sleeve may be stressed to 80 ky. before streamer dis- 
charges appear. 

Thus, I believe that a cable joint insulated in the most careful 
manner, may be unsatisfactory if the sleeve design is not fitted 
to the other characteristies of the joint. 

While an electrostatic shield, if properly applied does distrib- 
ute the unequal strains, it will not protect without reservations. 

In view of this, it seems to me that the claim in the paper, 
that any diameter of a sleeve may be put over the insulated joint, 


providing it clears the paper insulation, should not be accepted. 


in its strict sense. 
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R. J. Wiseman: For testing the joints, in Table I, Mr. 
Simons used 200 kv. In Table II, he started with 200 kv. 
and then raised the voltage in steps. Now we cannot evaluate 
just by looking at the tables, the relative advantages of this type 
of joint for the two different operating voltages. If we can only 
decide upon some single method of testing cable joints, and then 
evaluate to a specified voltage stress at the conductor rather than 
the average stress, I think we shall all get a better idea of how 
good joints can be. Today we do not do it, one company uses 
one method and another company a different method. 

W. A. Del Mar: Dr. Wiseman has made a very good point, 
in my opinion, in making a plea for standardization of such tests. 

One of the features that should be standardized is the internal 
pressure of the joint when it is being tested. Ordinarily, tests on 
joints have been made with the joint closed in the ordinary way. 
When voltage is applied, there is dielectric loss, which causes a 
temperature rise with consequent expansion, and internal pres- 
sure in the joint. The result is that the breakdown voltage in the 
joint is materially increased over what it would be with atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Under the term ‘‘dielectric loss’ I inelude and refer particularly 
to the energy liberated just prior to failure by destructive 
ionization. 

This situation can be averted either by attaching a bellows 
device to the joint, or by leaving an opening in the sleeve, either 
of which will introduce atmospheric pressure. If we do not do 
this, a high breakdown voltage may mean nothing more or less 
than a high dielectric loss or ionization in the joint, and this 
defect would be accounted a virtue on the basis of a high break- 
down voltage. 

C. N. Rakestraw: I want to discuss the fact that Mr. 
Simons apparently takes for granted that the type of joint 
should be a stepped or penciled joint, as far as the insulation is 
concerned. 


As a good many of you probably know, in connection with our 
development work in Cleveland about four years ago we did a con- 
siderable amount of experimenting with just this type of joint, 
and in fact eventually did develop a joint of wrapped or taped 
insulation which apparently would stand up. Our experiments 
showed very conclusively that one certain number of steps was 
preferable to anything else, and a considerably less number than 
Mr. Simons has shown in his diagram. As a matter of fact, of 
course we later found a combination still better than that, and 
abandoned the idea of a stepped insulation entirely. We went to 
a conical connector obtained by undercutting the insulation, and 
the use of this conical connector increased the voltage of any joint 
on which it was used about 50,000 volts. So it seems to me that 
it is a step backward to use the insulation wrapped joint. 

With a joint made by cutting the original cable insulation in 
steps, and then wrapping these with tape, I think it is universally 
found that a breakdown, when a breakdown can be accomplished, 
starts somewhere in the center of the joint, very often under the 
first. step or the second step, and passes almost entirely: within 
the original insulation, and then to whatever sleeve encloses 
the joint. 

In Mr. Simon’s joint, the end is protected at an angle of about 
15 deg. Now, it doesn’t seem to me that the difference made by 
wrapping the center of the joint with one single sheet of paper 
as compared with tape makes a great deal of difference; but it 
does make a great deal of difference if the insulation is carried 
unbroken to the center and the central connector is protected at 
an angle of about 15 deg. This, as I say, has shown an increase 
in breakdown voltage of about 50,000 volts on this type of cable. 

E. D. Eby: This paper conveys the impression that there 
are insurmountable difficulties in the way of making a successful 
joint with tape, which is economically competitive with the joint 
insulated with a single sheet of paper. It would seem proper to ~ 
correct this impression by referring to the fact, that practically 
all the joints which have been made on these high-voltage cables 
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during the past year, have been made either with paper tape or 
specially processed varnished cambric tape. The 75-kv. joints 
made in Chicago were produced complete in about 4 hr. The 
132-kv. joints now being made in Chicago, I am told, are being 
completed in about 6 hr. In our experience, both in factory 
tests and customer’s tests, this type of joint has proved stronger 
than the cable in every case. From these facts, I think it is 
evident that the taped joint is entirely practical. 


With reference to the practise of removing the cable insulation 
in steps, the merit of this is well illustrated in its application to 
some of the Cleveland-type joints in Philadelphia, which were 
made with the enlarged connector having the same diameter as 
the conductor insulation. Some of these joints failed when the 
eable line was tested, apparently because of incomplete filling 
of the under-cut in the insulation with the solder. These joints 
were successfully repaired by stepping the insulation and apply- 
ing varnished-cambric tape, without having to renew the cable 
section. 


I want to add a word to the subject of testing. It is highly 
desirable that our tests should be comparative and I would 
recommend, as a basis of tests for joints and terminals, the pro- 
gram of testing set forth in the A. E. I. C. rules for cables. We 
have been following these rules in our development work on 
joints so that our own tests could be compared. If this program 
were generally used, the different designs of joints could be readily 
compared. 

Let me emphasize also that any high-voltage joint, as well as 
the adjoining cable, is greatly benefited if a thin mineral oil is 
used as a filler. The migration of the oil into the cable, if it 
is not already a so-called oil-filled cable, improves the cable by 
preventing the formation of voids in the insulation. By placing 
an oil reservoir in the form of an oil-filled joint in each end of 
the cable section, each length of cable is fed from two directions. 
Some operating companies have already found that the filling of 
joints with oil has sufficiently improved the strength of old cable 
so that the operating voltage could be materially raised and 
successful operation secured. 

D. M. Simons: Mr. Peterson apparently bes not agree with 
me in my explanation of the failure shown in Fig. 2. There are 
of course two effects, namely the decreased strength of oil in 
thicker layers, and also the difference in specific inductive capacity 
between the oil and the impregnated fibrous insulation. Mr. 
Peterson emphasizes the latter, while I emphasize the former. 
The actual truth is probably a combination of the two effects, 
but I cannot agree with Mr. Peterson that the breakdown 
gradient of oil remains constant up to paths 1 in. long, and would 
refer him to Peek’s Dielectric Phenomena, Table LXIV for 
instance. A third effect is undoubtedly the tangential or 
longitudinal stress in the fibrous insulation and particularly 
along the dividing surface between the fibrous insulation and the 
oil, which stress is a function of the slope of the sleeve as empha- 
sized by Mr. Oesterreicher in his discussion. 


It is of course very necessary that the correct slope should be 
used in the tapering portion of a joint or terminal, and I brought 
out the importance of this in the text immediately following 
Table II. Theoretically, I agree with Mr. Oesterreicher that the 
slope should not be a straight line. Practically, however, with 
the small angles used, there seems no sufficient justification for 
using other than the straight-line construction for the slope. 
Mr. Oesterreicher questioned my statement that the diameter of 
the sleeve was of no consequence. Possibly he has forgotten 
that the entire joint is shielded inside by a metal coating of the 
eylindrieal portion and by the tapering tinfoil at the ends. That 
is, the joint is completely shielded inside, and the outer sleeve is 
merely a mechanical covering, and its shape and dimensions have 
no electrical function. 
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I heartily agree with all the remarks about joint-testing stand- 
ardization. It is usually possible to obtain a joint or to design 
a joint, which will stand any given test up to the demands of 
present cable practise, if the correct design principles are used. 
One of the most difficult questions for a given voltage however is 
to determine what the proper tests should be. 


Mr. Del Mar’s remarks on internal pressures are much to the 
point. I might add that some of our tests on joints were made 
with the joints as cold as minus 10 deg. cent. and up to about 
20 deg. cent. without observing any effects on the strength. 

Mr. Rakestraw tells us that in their design of joint, they are 
able to add 50,000 volts breakdown strength by abandoning 
stepped insulation and developing their enlarged connector with 
undercut insulation. He unfortunately does not mention 
whether the increase of 50,000 volts was in short-time strength 
or in long-time strength, and there is a vast difference in signifi- 
cance between the two. He also indicates that a certain number 
of steps seems better than either a greater or less number. It is 
difficult to generalize on such questions, and all that can usually 
be stated is that a specific number of steps or a particular type of 
connector is better with a certain design of joint. I formerly 
shared Mr. Rakestraw’s belief that a certain number of steps 
was the best. While not desiring to generalize too much myself, 
I believe now that the greater the number of steps the stronger 
the joint, but that the percentage gain is so slight after a certain 
number of steps have been chosen as not to justify the increased 
labor of cutting more steps. In regard to the enlarged connector 
and undercut insulation, while this construction has increased the 
strength of the type of joint Mr. Rakestraw was discussing, it 
distinetly is not as effective as the stepped insulation with our 
type of joint, as determined by practical experience. I do not 
believe that it is safe to state that any one construction of con- 
nector is better than any other, but merely that certain types are 
best for certain designs of joints, and the only criterion is the 
strength of the completed joint, which in our case is indicated in 
the tables given. 

Tam glad that Mr. Eby has commented on their success with 
applying tapes by hand, as opposed to the use of wide paper. 
I may state to Mr. Eby that my paper was actually written 
before the development of the joint to which he refers, and that 
possibly my statements were a little too emphatic. In general, 
however, the application of wide paper is inherently quicker than 
that of narrow tape. For instance, if the applied insulation is to 
be 3 ft. long and tape 1 in. wide is to be used, the roll of tape must 
be wrapped about 36 times around the joint to form one layer of 
insulation, while one turn of wide paper will do the equivalent 
amount of work Iam sure that we all agree with Mr. Eby in 
his remarks about oil for filling joints, and the beneficial effect 
of such oil upon the insulation of the high-voltage cable which is 
being jointed. 

Mr. Peterson questions the novelty of the joint, and possibly 
I was not clear enough in emphasizing exactly what new points 
were presented in the paper. Stepped joints and electrostatic 
shields at the ends of a joint are of course known, but I believe 
that a stepped joint with wide paper in the steps (particularly a 
stepped joint with wide paper cut to fit the steps at the moment 
of application), and shields formed by metal previously applied 
to sheets of insulation in a predetermined slope are new develop- 
ments. In addition, I might include the machine-wrapping 
of wide paper, which process insulates from the connector to the 
outside and automatically forms the electrostatic shields. 

As a matter of general interest, I might add that eight of these 
joints have gone into service at 132,000 volts, three-phase, within 
the 214% months since the presentation of the paper, on February 
24 in an experimental 132-kv. line, and have operated without 
incident to the present time. 


Oil Breakdown at Large Spacings 
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Synopsis.—Much work has been done on the breakdown of 
insulating oil at small spacings between electrodes. Information 
for electrode separations of several inches is not as complete. It 
has been found that sources of ionization external to the gap influence 
the gap breakdown, so that the design of electrode supports and 
parts is of great importance. 

Data on several sizes of spherically terminated rods or cylinders 
are presented. Short-time breakdown tests are shown to be quite 
erratic and a form of long-time test schedule was developed which 
gives more consistent results. The final test used is called a ten- 
minute-hold and yields values for a given condition representing 


the maximum voltage that can be held consistently. This is of 
special interest in design. 

The empirical curves of oil breakdown are analyzed by mathe- 
matical methods. A general equation for breakdown voltage 
in terms of electrode diameter and separation is developed which 
agrees quite well with the experimental data. 

Evidence is presented to show that water in globular form sus- 
pended in oil may increase the breakdown potential considerably 
with spherical electrodes if the separation is several times the 


diameter. 
Ce ee 


N common with other dielectrics, whether gaseous, 
| liquid, or solid, transformer and switch oils ex- 
hibit a non-linear relation between breakdown 
voltage and spacing of electrodes in the dielectric. 
The breakdown value of the standard test cup spacing 
gives no clue as to the breakdown at large spacings. 
In bulk, oil has a relatively low dielectric strength 
due to the rapid increase in ionization by collision. 
Ionization at the electrodes leads to local breakdown 
and consequent total rupture. Thus the shape of the 
electrodes and supports is of prime importance. It is 
essential that the breakdown between the electrodes 
chosen is not influenced by corona in the neighborhood, 
originating in some part of the support with a smaller 
radius of curvature than the electrode itself. In order 
to yield useful data on large oil spacings, work has been 
carried on under carefully controlled conditions. 

A number of excellent studies of oil breakdown at 
small spacings (below two to four in.) have been made? 
and reliable data are available. At larger distances, 
however, the data are not as complete. The results to 
to be discussed help to fill out this region and will serve 
as guides to design where such spacings are necessary. 

When the characteristics of materials are investi- 
gated, it is always a question whether the material 
tested should be in ideal condition—a perfect sample, 
or an average. This will depend on whether the object 
is to arrive at the maximum quality or at that which can 
be relied upon for a general run. In the case of insula- 
ting oil, extremely high dielectric strength can be ob- 
tained with carefully filtered and vacuum dried samples 
(50 kv. r. m. s. for standard 0.1-in. gap between one-in. 
diameter flat electrodes). 

This quality is exceptional, however, and cannot be 
commercially maintained. Both the designer and the 
operator of apparatus have to rely on what more nearly 
approaches the allowable minimum instead of the maxi- 
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mum quality. For example, good oil of commercial 
grade may test 30 to 35 kv., r.m. s. for standard test, 
but in apparatus the oil may be allowed to deteriorate 
to the point where it tests 22 kv., r. m.s. before it is 
considered unsatisfactory. The weakest point in 
insulation or the poorest condition the oil may be in, 
under normal good practise, may determine the factor 
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of safety of the insulation. These tests, therefore, 
were made at room temperature using transformer oil 
of good commercial quality testing 30 to 35 kv. for 0.1 
in. in the standard test cup. 


I—Effect of Ionization on Oil Breakdown 


Before considering the test data on large spacings, 
it will be necessary to present evidence to show why it is 
important to eliminate ionization other than that of the 
electrode itself. A set-up was made using %-in. 
diameter spherical electrodes, placed vertically in 
an insulating frame under oil. Comparison of break- 
down was made with 

a. 5-in. sphere with !/,)-in. diameter shanks, 

b. %%-in. spherical ended rods, 

ce. %%-in. spherical ended rods with sharp wire 
attached. 

Test Conditions. The oil was in very good condition, 
having been obtained fresh, and testing better than 35 
kv. for 0.1-in. gap. The test tank was 314 ft. in diam- 
eter and 5 ft. deep. Voltage supply was a 300-kv., 
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100-kv-a., 60-cycle testing transformer with drum con- 
troller giving 500-volt steps on the high side. The 
tests were what is known as three-minute-hold tests in 
which the voltage is raised continuously to about 70 
per cent of breakdown and then increased at the end 
of three-min. intervals by five per cent increments. 
The value used is the last voltage successfully held. 
The frame for holding the electrodes was made of bake- 
lite paper micarta strips 1% in. thick and four in. wide 
with a length of 24 in. and width of 20 in. The 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 1. The sharp wire was a 
piece of No. 18 B & S copper wire wound around the 
upper electrode and bent down, the tip being two in. 
back of the end of the electrode and two in. out to the 
side. 

The three curves of Fig. 1 show clearly the relative 
breakdown. At spacings up to 11% in., the rods show 
slightly higher breakdown (15 per cent) but with separa- 
tions from 2 in. to 5 in., a pronounced increase over 
the spheres is apparent. The rod curve can be brought 
down nearly to the sphere curve by the addition of the 
auxiliary source of ionization shown. This test, being 
typical of results obtained, shows the effect of the 
electrode support shape. For this reason the tests 


Fig. 2—ARRANGEMENT OF O1n TESTING ELECTRODES 
subsequently described were undertaken with electrodes 
of such a design that no metal part had a radius of 
curvature less than the end of the electrode. Spherical- 
ended cylinders or rods satisfy this requirement. 


Il—Oil Breakdown at Large Spacings 

In undertaking to obtain data under the limitations 
imposed, a considerable amount of study and work was 
put on the design and construction of testing apparatus. 
A description of this will be given to show difficulties 
encountered and methods used. The two chief diffi- 
culties were in bringing the high potential lead into the 
oil and in building a test frame that would not fail 
mechanically or electrically. 

A small-sized wire (No. 18) was first used for a lead- 
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in, entering the oil surface in the center of a 20-ft. 
diameter tank and connecting several feet below the 
surface to the electrodes under test. This form of 
lead showed great disturbance, especially at the oil 
surface, and flashover occurred over a radial distance of 
10 ft. at 350 kv. This was due to the excess gradient 
adjacent to the oil surface which accompanies the dis- 
tortion of flux due to difference in dielectric constants 
of air and oil. Excessive corona was evident above the 
oil surface. A 31%-in. diameter brass pipe was later 
used, being suspended from a string of suspension in- 
sulators. This brought about very little improve- 
ment, allowing tests up to 400 kv. only, before flash- 
over occurred. This means that the average gradient 
over the 10-ft. distance is only about three kv. per in. 
whereas needle points 10 ft. apart flash at 1200 kv. 
or 10 kv. per in. 

The final form of lead adopted is shown in Figs. 2 and _ 
3. It consists of a micarta tube 8 ft. long (spliced) 
and 21 in. in diameter, covered with thin sheet metal 
smoothly applied and carefully soldered at the joints. 
The lower end was fitted with a toroidal piece of wood 
sprayed with copper. The torus (4-in. section) was 
cut away to fit flush with the outside of the cylinder. 
This device was suspended from insulators and electri- 
cally connected to a 31%-in. diameter brass tube 
running through the center. The testing rig was hung 
on this tube. Test voltages up to 700 kv. or more are 
successfully brought beneath the oil surface with this 
form of lead. 

The first structure used to hold the rod electrodes was 
a crude affair built to determine the requirements of the 
problem. It consisted of a spruce board on which two 
porcelain pillars were mounted 31 in. apart and the rods 
clamped to these. This arrangement was tied to an 
18-ft. wooden ladder and suspended horizontally in the 
20-ft. tank. Ropes on the ladder aided in raising and 
lowering the outfit for adjustment. 

The board soon failed by leakage and when the 
ground wire was arranged not to touch the board, the 
ladder and supporting rope finally showed leakage and 
burned badly. The porcelain pillars were also chipped 
and fused. From this it was shown that a highly 
insulating frame must be made with no metal parts to 
cause corona or parts of widely differing specific in- 
ductive capacity to cause stress concentration. 

The second frame was built of micarta tubes and - 
wooden end clamps arranged for a vertical gap. See 
Fig. 3. 

Two micarta tubes 2-in. in diameter were used with 
split end pieces of maple clamped around the tubes 
with 34-in. threaded wooden rods and micarta nuts. 
The upper electrode was a 31%-in. brass tube passing 
through the upper wooden pieces for an adjustable 
length. The frame was clamped to this tube so that the 
whole rig was hung from it. The lower electrode was a 
similar brass tube extending below the frame three ft. 
and ending in a chain which was dropped to the bottom 
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of the tank for a ground connection. The inner ends of 
the brass tubes were closed with a hemispherical 
plug tapped to receive various-sized rods, so designed 
that no threads or parts were exposed with a radius of 
curvature smaller than the electrodes under test. 

The conclusion drawn from these experiences is that 
for very high voltage tests under oil, wood, even the best 


seasoned hardwood commercially obtainable, is un- . 


satisfactory as an insulator. It is suitable for a non- 
metallic spacer or mechanical support but the insulation 
must be obtained from porcelain, micarta, fuller board, 
or similar high class dielectrics. 

Two transformers were used in these tests, one 500 
kv., 500 kv-a., 60 cycle, 5000 volts primary; and the 
other 1000 kv., 1000 kv-a., 60 cycle, 5000 volts primary. 
Both of these are single-terminal, one end grounded 
units. 
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Voltage was measured by both crest voltmeter and 
ratio meter checked against sphere spark-gap values. 

Test Methods and Results. Early tests demonstrated 
that with favorably controlled conditions (no neighbor- 
ing ionization due to sharp corners, bolts, etc., and no 
adjacent field-distorting bodies) instantaneous break- 
down values were obtained higher than those given in 
any existing data. This is of great value in determin- 
ing the maximum strength of oil. Wide variations in 
test results were found, however. Later work involved 
the introduction of time tests and the tendency has been 
towards data on maximum holding voltages for longer 
times, one min., three min., five min., and finally 10 min. 
More consistent data, although much lower than 
instantaneous breakdown, are hereby obtained. From 
a design standpoint, these are the values usable in 
calculating oil insulation—the long-time holding volt- 
ages and not the occasional extra high voltages. The 
curves shown in this report are based on over 1850 
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observations or applications of potential, a large number 
being for 10 min. 

The discouraging diversity of points shown in the 
instantaneous breakdown curves led to a study of test 
conditions, voltage measurement, etc., but reasonble 
control of these factors did not yield satisfactory results. 

Curves of average values do not tell the whole story, 
especially with instantaneous breakdowns. We con- 
sequently have shown in some cases a number of repre- 
sentative points. The relation of average to maximum 
and minimum can be seen and the dispersion 
demonstrated. 

Instantaneous Breakdown. It has been noted by 
several observers that oil breakdown for short-time 
application of voltage is quite variable, even when 
greatest care in controlling conditions is exercised. 
This deviation from an average value is far greater than 
with air’. This variation was shown by Hayden 
and Eddy to be a characteristic of oil apparently due 
to its chemical complexity. Other dielectrics, such as 
benzol, were not as erratic. Filtering, vacuum treat- 
ment, high temperature, etc., were found to be ineffec- 
tive in changing this behavior. 

Fig. 4, a typical curve, shows the individual break- 
down points for one-in. diameter electrodes against 
spacing. 

Voltage was raised continuously by induction regu- 
lator to breakdown in less than one min. It is at once 
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apparent that the widest deviation occurs at small 
spacings (two in.). For example, with the one-in. 
electrodes, two-in. breakdown varies between 125 kv. 
and 320 kv., over 100 per cent. 

The falgaane table shows typical results obtianet 
being data for the two-in. diameter curve. 


Spacing 
in 


Inches Instantaneous Breakdown in Ky, 


2 310, 285, 285, 285, 328, 260, 315, 190, 265, 315, 140, 180, 165, 175 
4 320, 235, 310, 390, 275, 210 
5 375, 340, 295, 285, 410, 365, 340, 295, 345, 325 
8 360, 345, 390, 350, 345, 410, 450, 340, 470 
pl 425, 450, 390, 460, 340, 480, 475, 480, 480 
12 380, 380, 380 
14 410, 425, 370, 350, 450, 360, 460, 470, 450° 
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-and the curve method (see Fig. 5). 


This dispersion decreases in all cases with increased 


spacing, giving credance to the idea that with small 


gaps, there is an erratic lining-up of conducting particles 
or ionized oil. With longer distances, these variations 
are ironed out into an average state of conductivity. 
Thus the effect of poor oil will be more evident at small 
separation. The instantaneous data are presented to 
show that even an average of a large number of points 
cannot mean much when individual tests may depart 
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50 per cent in either direction from the average curve. 
After spending months trying to improve the consis- 
tency by a study of test conditions and voltage measure- 
ment, we were thoroughly convinced that the proper 
form of test of oil spaces is a time test in which the 


minimum consistent ages value of potential will be 


found. 


One-Minute and Three-Minute Tests. This test is 


defined as the maximum voltage that can be held 


for one min. without breakdown. Two methods 
were tried in determining these data, the step method 
After several 
series of tests made with these methods, the improve- 


‘ment in the matter of Cure hoped for, was not 
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is chosen 
This is applied for 10 min. 


dependable results. A certain voltage 
below expected failure. 


_and then taken off for fivemin. (to eliminate ionization), 


and is repeated five times. If no failure occurs, the 
voltage is raised a certain increment and the five 10- 
min. holds made. This proceeds until failure occurs 
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A—Needles, F. W. Peek, Jr. 

o —Solid curve drawn from data of present investigation (Kv.-53 S°-) 

z —Data from W.H. Tobey, A.I. E. E.1910 < 
during one or more of the five tests. Then the previous 
value is repeated five times and if checked (no failure), 
that value is selected as correct. Thus the least number 
of individual voltage applications necessary to deter- 
mine one point is 15, requiring at least 225 minutes. 


Typical results of these tests are shown in Figs. 7 and 8, 


curves for points and one in. diameter electrodes. 
Fig. 9 gives a summary of 3-min. and 10-min. tests on 


logarithmic coordinates. 


On some of thé curves the data of various investiga- 
tors have been shown for comparison. In Fig. 4, the 
eurve for one-in. spheres given by F. W. Peek, Jr. 
appears slightly higher than the average curve of 
data obtained, but still well within the limits of individ- 
ual points. Fig. 7 is an interesting comparison of 
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General Remarks on Test Results. From the results 
of the tests, the following may be inferred: 

1. The instantaneous breakdown voltage for oils is 
not very definite, depending dh too many factors that 
are sometimes not controllable. 

2. The “‘time’”’ tests show better consistency. 

3. At short spacings, the breakdown voltage decreases 
with increased time of application of voltage. At 
large spacings, the differences between the sparking 
voltages for a long time of application and those for a 
short time of application are small and negligible. 

4. The breakdown voltage increases with the diam- 
eter of the electodes at short spacing rather rapidly. 
At large spacings these values seem to be the same; that 
is, independent of the diameter. 

Analysis of Test Data. The wide diversity of the 
test data rendered average readings for instantaneous 
tests unintelligible. Although results for the three-min. 
and 10-min. tests were more consistent, still there were 
some very pronounced deviations. In order to obtain 
conclusions that might prove of value in design, these 
data were analyzed so as to bring out some general 
relation that seemed to be representative of all the 
test data. 
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Fic. 9—BREAKDOWN VOLTAGES OF OIL IN ELECTRODES OF 


Various Diameters ON Turen-Minute Hoxup 


A. THREE-MINUTE-HOLD VALUES 


Plotting results of the three-minute-hold tests on 
logarithmic paper, (Fig. 9) shows that all the curves 
seem to be tangent to a straight line at large spacings. 
From the manner in which the curves behave, it seems 
probable that the straight line denotes the sparking 
voltage for electrodes with diameter equal to zero, 7. e., 
for needle points. That all other curves are tangent to 
and emerge into this straight line may be explained by 
the following speculation as to the nature of oil break- 
down. 

It is assumed that there is a definite breakdown 
potential gradient for oil. When this gradient is 
reached at the surface of the electrode, the oil surround- 
ing the rod is ionized, the effect being to increase the 
effective size of the electrode. Whether a complete 
breakdown as shown by a spark over will follow this 
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ionization or not depends on whether or not the in- 
creased size of the electrode causes the gradient to 
increase. Thus, if the spacing between the electrodes 
is large, the gradient decreases as ionization increases 
and in this case corona precedes a complete breakdown, 
so that if the applied voltage is not too high, only corona 
is observed. On the other hand, if the spacing is small, 
the gradient increases as ionization increases and a 
complete breakdown will follow as soon as the gradient 
at the surface of the electrode exceeds the breakdown 
value. It thus appears that for a given size of electrode 
there is a largest spacing—a critical spacing—at which 
no corona will occur before a complete breakdown. 

Applying this to the case of two sharp points, it is 
seen that corona will always precede a complete break- 
down. Thus, the sharp points are in effect two elec- 
trodes of varying diameter, their size being dependent 
upon the spacing and the applied voltage. Fora given 
spacing the complete breakdown voltage is then the 
same as that for two electrodes having such a diameter 
that the given spacing is the critical one for such a size. 

In the light of this speculation, we can readily ex- 
plain why the curves for the electrodes with small di- 
ameters seem to intersect and finally emerge into the 
curve for sharp points. Thus the intersection of the 
l4-in. curve and the sharp point curve defines the 
critical spacing for 14-in. rod. At spacings greater than 
this, corona will occur first so that the breakdown 
voltage follows essentially the same curve given by 
the sharp points. _ 

The points of tangency of the curves (on logarithmic 
scale) and the line denoting needle point might be 
thought of as those at which corona begins. These 
points as obtained from the curves do not agree with 
those that were obtained visually. The discrepancy 
might be due to the difficulties in making visual observa- 
tions on the starting point of corona under oil or to the 
effect of surface irregularities. Above these points of 
tangency, the sparking voltage curves, on the basis of the 
above speculations, will follow a law different from that 
which holds below them. In constructing the sparking 
curves we should then expect a change in the direction 
of the curve at some point. 


Mathematical Expression for Three-Minute-Hold Tests. 
As the plot on the logarithmic paper does not yield much 
information on the relations among the various curves, . 
another plot was made on semi-logarithmic paper, since 
the general shape of the curves showed them to be of 
logarithmic form. 


The straight line, 7. e., the probable curve for needle 
points on the logarithmic paper, becomes a curve on the 
semi-logarithmic paper. By trial it was found possible 
to represent the average test results approximately by 
a series of straight lines’on the semi-logarithmic paper. 
The general form of the equations connecting the spark- 
ing voltage kv. and the spacing S is 


Kv, =AlogS+B 


‘pass through the prem: 
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where A and a are constants and Kv. = sparking 
voltage in kv., S = spacing in inches. 

Moreover, when the various values of A and a were 
plotted on logarithmic paper against the respective 
values of the diameter of the rods, two parallel straight 
lines were obtained. Thus these two constants could 
be further expressed as functions of the diameter of the 


rods. These relations become 
A= md" 
a =ca" 


where m, c, and n are constants and d = diameter of 
rod in inches. Using these relations, it is then possible 
to express the sparking voltage in terms of the diameter 
and the spacing. Thus the gener equation for 
the three-minute-hold tests is 


Ky. = md" log ae 


With all the constants evaluated, this is 
Gar eA ST Tg) 


It will be noted that the above equation does not 
become zero, for S =o. It will be noted, further, 
that the quantity whose logarithm is to be taken is 
large in all our cases. Thus if we add one to the number 


In 
view of the fact that our data scatter more or less, such 
a modification will not change the results ‘appreciably 
e the modified equations will give curves that do 
Thus we have 


for three-min. ea 
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/0.16 \/ dand then take the logarithm, the values - 
of the logarithm will not be increased greatly. 
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THREE-MINUTE-HOLD TESTS ON DIELECTRIC 
STRENGTH OF OIL 


% ar = 
General Equation: Kv. = 177 ¥ d log ( 1+ O46 Sica: ) 


d = Electrode 


Diam., (in.) Breakdown Kv. 


= Sins 
31/3 312 log ( te Ss) 
S ) 
2 250 tog (1 + 0.226 
Ss 
1 177 log\| 1 + CET 
; eS 
1/2 125 log\ 1 + 0.113 
i S 
1/4 y 88.5 log ( 1 +=a5—) 
' Ss 
1/3 62.5 log \ 1 + 9.057 
0 ig) SS) 


60 


S 
oO. 


is) 
is] 


SPACING IN INCHES 


DIAMETER OF ELECTRODES IN INCHES 


10—Curve or Critican Spacine Ten-Minute Hop 


Fia. 
‘ TEstTs 


Spacing of which curves of rods intersect and emerge into needle-gap 
curve (graphical solution from calculated curve) 


B—TEN-MINUTE TESTS 
Applying the same general equation, vz., 


S 
= A log (1 +——), 


it has been found that the following equation agrees 
with test results quite well. 


= [380 + 120 (1- +)" tog ae 


g. 
a 


neter were 


d 4-in. d . dian 
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calculated from the general equation. The equations 
for 10-minute-hold are as follows: 


10-MINUTE-HOLD TESTS ON OIL 
Electrode 


diam. (in.) Breakdown Ky. 
0 58 (S740 
Ss 
% 500 logio | 1 + 4 
Ss 
1 380 logio\ 1 + 3 
2 388 logio (1 + S) 
is 3S. 
3 404 logio ( 1+ 2 
4 418 logio (1 +2 S) 


Conclusions. The principal result of all this work is 
the development of more suitable test methods and the 


fundamental recognition of the inconsistency of short- 


time tests. Values obtained by long-time tests are 
much more reliable from a design point of view. On the 
basis of this information obtained with ideal or standard 
electrodes, future work of great value is possible, using 
electrodes of practical and special form. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE KV. FOR INSTANTANEOUS BREAKDOWN, TEST 
VALUES 
Electrode Diam. (In.) 
Sp2cn. 
(in.) 1/3 % % 1 2a 
2 225 a 290 205 245 
4 285 os 315 275 325 
6 335 315 345 325 370 
8 370 335 365 355 410 
12 405 370 400 390 450 
16 435 425 430 410 490 
TABLE II 
AVERAGE BREAKDOWN KV. 


FOR ONE-MINUTE-HOLD, TEST 
VALUES 


Electrode Diam. (In.) 


Spacing - 
(In.) 1/3 1/4 


185 
230 
265 
305 
355 
370 


190 
235 
265 
275 
330 
375, 


Il]—Effect of Water in Large Quantities 

Oil Breakdown. Low breakdown of oil samples is 
frequently ascribed to moisture or foreign materials. 
It has long been known that very slight percentages of 
moisture in oil, when in a dissolved state, lower the test 
value at small spacings. For example, one part in 
10,000 will reduce the dielectric strength of dry oil to 
about 30 per cent of its original value.® 

Some evidence exists, however, showing that under 
certain conditions water may increase the dielectric 
strength of a mass of oil. In Report No. 25 of Electro- 
chemical Laboratories, Tokyo, Japan, Dr. T. Hirobe 


5. Bibliography, 1. 
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presents a curve (Fig. 11) which indicates a remarkable 
increase in breakdown between a point and a disk 
for a 300-mii gap in fiber-free oil. This increase from 
21 kv. to 52 kv. takes place for an increase from zero 
to 0.028 per cent moisture content. Dr. Hirobe then 
goes on to show that with 1%-in. spheres 150 mils apart 
there is a decrease from 90 to 61 kv. for the same 
moisture addition. 


A number of tests were made by the author to find 
the effect, not of small traces of moisture, but of large 
percentages of actual water in visible globule form, 
such as may be present when leakage of rain into ap- 
paratus occurs. 


Wet Oil Tests. A series of tests was made with 
3%-in. and 5-in. spherical electrodes using oil into 
which water had been stirred. The water was intro- 
duced in finely divided spray by definitely weighed 
amounts and agitated thoroughly before test. By 
this means the water was held in suspension in very 
fine globules less than one mm. in diameter. 


fea} 
(=) 


> 
(s] 


BREAKDOWN 
3 


KILOVOLTS-R.M.S 


0 0.04 


0.01. 0.02 0.03 
é PER CENT MOISTURE ADDED 
Fie. 11—Errecr or Moisture on O1L BREAKDOWN 


0.3-in. Gap—needle and disk (Dr. T. Hirobe, Report No. 25, Elect. Tech. 
Lab., Tokyo) 


Preliminary Tests. Two 3%-in. spheres were placed 
vertically in a large glass jar holding 25 lb. of oil. The 
gap was one inch. Various percentages of water were 
added and the test values were as follows: 


Per cent Water Instantaneous Breakdown 


0 56, 56, 54, 54 avg. 55 kv. 
1% (20 cu. cm.) 60, 60, 60 avg. 60 kv. 
y% 56, 56, 56, 56, 56, 58 avg. 56.3 kv. 
% 60, 62, 61, 62, 63, 62 avg. 61.6 kv. 

1 61, 64, 59, 62. 64 


avg. 62 kv. 


More extensive tests were then run in a metal tank 
holding about 1000 lb. of oil. Percentages of water of 
ly, 4, and 3% were introduced and instantaneous 
breakdown tests made. It was found that 3% per cent 
was about the maximum amount of water that could be 
held in suspension long enough for test. Instantaneous 
(rapid rise) values were obtained. As usual, a great 
divergence of points resulted, the average of which has 
no great significance unless hundreds of tests are made. 
With only a few shots (10), these averages are incon- 
sistent, the 5¢-in. sphere breakdown being less than 
3¢-in. spheres for some cases. . 

Average curves for the various water contents, 
(Fig. 12), were plotted and seemed to indicate that ad- 
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dition of water may increase the breakdown of oil 
gaps through gradient equalization. Small amounts 
(% per cent or less) may possibly decrease the break- 
down at small separation, probably because the water 
is either in partial solution or so finely divided that it has 
the elements of a low resistance path. Increase in 
water content causes agglomeration and the larger 
globules distribute the stress like a string of condensers. 
This effect increases with increase in voltage. 


Another effect noted at high gradients is the throwing 
out of water from the strongest field. This gives a 
clarifying action that will ultimately improve the oil 
considerably if breakdown does not occur before this 
action is complete. These statements do not contra- 
dict the usual information about standard tests on oil 
with a test cup having 0.1-in. separation of electrodes 
for here the water bridges the gap and causes failure 
through conduction. In the curves for 3%-in. spheres 
this appears to be the case below 114-in. with \% 
per cent water. 


The curves show a greater increase in breakdown 
for the smaller electrodes (3£-in. diameter). These 
results differ from Dr. Hirobe’s in that he could obtain 
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Fie. 12—Oi1~, BreaKpDowNn VoLTAGES—INSTANTANEOUS AVER- 


AGES WITH Various Amounts OF WATER ADDED 


no increase with spherical electrodes. It may be con- 
cluded then that with spacings several times the 
electrode diameter, water in globular form evenly 
distributed may give a higher breakdown value than 
commercially dry oil, behaving entirely different from 
the case of dissolved water in small gaps. 


The curves of oil breakdown under various conditions 
as described in this paper show the range of values to 
be expected but are not intended as accurate data. 
Exactly duplicable results on oil are impossible. It is 
the purpose of this account rather to emphasize two 
points: First, that short-time tests are hopelessly erratic 
and that the time test of several minutes’ duration is 
preferable in establishing values of use in design; and 
second, that the experimental data on different sizes of 
electrodes are related and are subject to mathematical 
analysis, one form of which is presented herewith. 


The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
given by Mr. A. P. T. Sah in analysis of test results. 
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Discussion 

O. R. Schurig: The problem attacked by Mr. Miner, 7. e., 
that of oil breakdown at large spacings of from 1 in. to 15 in. 
and more, and when subjected to sustained voltage stresses, is 
of real importance to engineers because (1) the gaps in high- 
voltage apparatus are commonly of the order of 1 in. or more and 
(2) because the voltage stresses for a good part of the time are of a 
sustained nature. The designers of oil-immersed transformers 
and circuit breakers must therefore take into account the be- 
havior of oils between widely spaced gaps and under sustained 
voltage stresses. Mr. Miner’s data represent an advance of 
knowledge in this field. 

At the same time, however, designers must also provide for 
sufficient dielectric strength at small spacings and under suddenly 
applied voltages. In oil cireuit breakers, for instance, the sudden 
formation of ionized gases during circuit interruption has vir- 
tually the effect of shortening the clearances, for a few instants, 
between live and grounded paths of the oil vessel. Moreover, 
the temporary stresses acting on the oil at such times will often 
be higher than those occurring during normal operation under 
sustained voltages. Hence, in the design of such apparatus 
and in the selection of oils, engineers will need to take into 
account the dielectric strength of small gaps and for sudden 
voltages as well. 

The second item that I wish to discuss is the point stressed 
by Mr. Miner that the results of short-time tests! are hope- 
lessly erratic. I believe that he does not intend to have that 
statement apply to tests properly conducted with small gaps, 
such as the customary 0.l-in. gap between l-in. disks. If 
reasonable care is taken in cleaning and drying the electrodes 
before the test, results of good reliability are obtained. 

The following table gives the short-time breakdown voltages 
with a 0.1-in. gap of three samples of oil of various degrees of 
purity. 


Probable 
Sample error of 
No. Breakdown voltage ky. Ave. | ave. in ky. 
1 51, 59, 59, 58, 62, 62, 48, 48, 47, 54 55 1.7 
2 10, 40, 48, 5, 23, 5, 22, 12, 12, 21 20 Seki 
Lied! 


3 30,. 28, 31, 24, 29, 30, 22, 22, 35, 29 28 


The breakdown values of samples No. 1 and 2 are taken 
from the test values from which the curve of the accompanying 
Fig. 1 (which will be discussed later) has been plotted, sample 


1. Meaning tests in which the voltage is raised fairly rapidly from zero 
to the point of breakdown, at a rate of, say, 3000 volts per sec. 
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No. 1 is the oil sample before being mixed with water and sample 
No. 2 is the same oil after being mixed with water and standing 
1.8 days. Sample No. 3 is a transformer oil containing fibrous 
particles which were purposely mixed in the oil.- By the 
“probable error,”’ as given in the last column of the table, is 
meant’an error of such a value that the probability of having a 


Ss 


» 
Ss 


DAEARDOWN VOLTAGE KY 


Tie WW PAYS. 


Fig. 1—Tue Rate or Serrning or WATER IN A TRANS- 
FORMER O1L As INDICATED BY THE BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE OF A 
0.1-1n. GAP BETWEEN 1-1n. Fiat Disk ELECTRODES. 

3 per Cent of distilled water mixed in 1.5 liters of new oil by shaking for 
4min. 

Number of breakdowns per point 10. 

Rate of increase of voltage 3000 volts per sec. 

Oil at room temperature, 20 deg. cent. 

Breakdown voltage of oil before mixing with water; 55 kv. 


2—ELEctTRopDES AND Mounting; 1-1n. Diameter Brass 
Disks, WitH 0.1-1n. Gap. 


The electrodes were made for placing on a glass jar 3 in. by 5 in. by 7 in. 
high. : 


Fia. 


greater error is just equal to that of having a lesser error. This 


probable error is caleulated’from 


Pg a 0:85.0.d* 
Pen eNntea 


where a.d. is the average deviation -of the breakdown values 
from the mean and WN is the number of breakdown values, in 
this case 10. 

The third point that I wish to diseuss refers to the effect of 
water on the dielectric strength of oils. Mr. Miner has pre- 


*Precision of Measurements and Gaphic Methods by H. M. Goodwin, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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sented data on the dielectric strength of oil containing water for 
wide gaps. I wish to outline the results obtained on the di- 
electric strength of oils mixed with finely divided particles of 
water. 

The tests in question, made with some of the customary high- 
grade mineral insulating oils, tested with a 0.1-in. gap between 


-l-in. plane disk electrodes, showed that a thoroughly shaken up 


mixture of the oil with, say, 3 per cent of water gave initially 
less than 5 ky. dielectric strength, 7. e., when tested immediately 
after mixing, as is well known. After standing, however, the 
mixture began to separate with a consequent rising of the di- 
electric strength until after several days, the water had settled 
to the bottom, the oil had cleared up and had regained a relatively 
high dielectric strength although there was a layer of water under 
the oil and in contact with it. This result was consistently re- 
peated in the absence of impurities other than water. 


A typical curve is given in Fig. 1, showing the dielectric 
strength recovery of an oil-and-water mixture allowed to stand 
after throughly shaking up. 

Fig. 2 is an illustration of the electrodes and their support. 

The tests were made at Schenectady, as part of a research 
program aimed at determining the effects of various factors, such 
as water, carbon, heat, time, exposure to air, fibers, electric 
field, metals, ete., on the dielectric strength of circuit breaker and 
transformer oils. 

V. M. Montsinger: Generally the breakdown voltage of 
oil is so erratic that few, if any, investigators have felt like trying 
to express it by a mathematical formula. The answer to this 
appears to be, as pointed out by Mr. Miner, that too small 
spacings have been used, spacings below the critical breakdown 
value. 

I-was interested to see that the author finds that for certain 
conditions, the dielectric strength varies as the spacing raised to 
the 0.7 power. For design purposes we have used in transformer 
work a similar law of strength varying as the 2/3 power of the 
spacing or distance between electrodes. This expression seems 
to be one of nature’s dielectric laws. Not only oil but solid 
dielectrics with similar electrodes follow somewhat the same law. 
However, if the electrodes are large flat planes with edges having 
large radii and the field is approximately uniform, the strength is 
practically a linear function Of the spacing for both oil and solids. 
In other words, the strength varies almost directly with the 
spacing. This fact should be kept clearly in mind in general- 
izing on the laws of dielectrics. 

The question of why the difference in the laws suggests itself 
naturally. The explanation for this is probably about as follows: 
When the electrodes are of such a shape as to produce a distorted 
field, this distortion becomes more and more pronounced as the 
spacing increases. Thus, for example, if the electrodes are small 
rods or spheres, at small spacings the dielectric field causing 
breakdown is more nearly uniform than when the spacing is 
increased. Finally, when the distance becomes great enough, 
the distortion becomes so great that the electrodes act like needle 
points, even though they may be many times larger. Mr. 
Miner’s explanation of why they act like needle points above the 
critical spacing, by the ionization theory, seems a logical one. 

The main points which I wish to emphasize are (1), that for 
uniform dielectric fields the strength of oil is approximately a 
linear function of the spacing and (2), for distorted fields the 
dielectric strength varies approximately as the 7/3 power of the 
spacing or 0.7, as Mr. Miner states in his formulas. I prefer to 
use 7/3 because it is a value very easy to remember. Roughly 
speaking, this means that if the spacing in oil is trebled, the 
strength is doubled, or to be more correct is increased 2.08 times. 
As regards uniform fields, in practise this condition is seldom, if 
ever, found. Consequently the 2/3 power law is more nearly 
applicable than the first power or linear function law. 

R. J. Wiseman: In regard to Mr. Miner’s paper, where 
he refers to the effect of water or moisture in his oil, I wonder 
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if he has taken into account the possibility that under high 
stress, with wide spacings, there is a certain attraction of the 
moisture toward the surface of the conductor, causing an inerease 
in the diameter of that conductor which will decrease the stress 
temporarily until breakdown occurs. I think that is partially 
the explanation of why weare getting a higher breakdown voltage 
with a wide spacing and.a large amount of moisture present. 

I was very glad to see that Mr. Miner has tackled this problem 
from the point of view of ionization. We all know rather 
definitely ionization occurs in gases. Some of us have a pretty 
definite idea of ionization in solids. This is a sort of connecting 
link between the two, and I hope further work along this line 
will be earried on. 

Mr. Roper suggested that we find a new way of testing cables 
for their quality. We are all interested in cables and want to 
know how we can determine what is a good cable and what is not. 
We make a good many tests today in order to pick out good 
eable. Another test means additional work on the part of the 
eable manufacturer; it’ is costly to both the purchaser and 
manufacturer. Apparently the tests today are not giving us 
what we want. When the cable leaves the factory, as far as we 
know, it is 100 per cent perfect. When it gets into service, it 
apparently breaks down. Is it a question entirely of tests in the 
factory, or is it also a question of operation in the field? 

I hope we shall be able to find a new test that will help us to 
determine high-quality cable, but if we are going to have ad- 
ditional tests, let us drop some of the tests we now make which 
are unsatisfactory, rather than simply add one or more new tests 
to the number we now have. 

F. W. Peek: Those of us who have had experience with 
oil as used in apparatus know that it is not only the most reliable 
and consistent insulation but also one of the best. However, 
oil is very erratic under test, and I wish to point out a few of the 
reasons. 


As used in apparatus, the oil spaces are always divided by 
barriers of solid insulation. These barriers change oil from an 
unreliable to the most reliable insulation by preventing lining up 
of conducting particles. Some of the principal causes of 
erratic changes in the breakdown voltage of oil are cecluded gases 
and foreign particles such as moisture or fibrous materials. For- 
eign particles may line up in the electrostatic fields. In the 
ease of large electrodes such as plane surfaces the lines of force are 
straight lines. In such a field particles readily form chains from 
electrode to electrode along these lines. A short gap with large 
electrodes has very high dielectric strength for very good oil but 
very low strength for poor oil. The percentage change is thus 
very great for such a field. Impurities are easily detected by 
sucha gap. As the spacing is increased the chance of lining up 
becomes less. 

The other extreme in electrodes is the needle gap. The lines 
of force are curved, and are very concentrated at the points or 
at the electrodes. Any particles in this field will tend to go 
toward the electrodes to make them larger and store a greater 
amount of energy. Those that strike the electrodes will be 
charged to the same potential and immediately repelled or shot 
away. There is no tendency to line up. In fact this action 
purifies the oil between the terminals. So, with a needle type of 
gap there will be very little difference in dielectric strength, 
whether the oil is very good or very bad. This is especially so 
if the spacing is large. 

The same effect occurs with spheres or other forms of electrodes 
at large spacings. I had an experimental apparatus which 
showed this very nicely. It consisted of a test tube filled with a 
light-colored oil in which an emulsion was made with colored 
water. A wire was extended through a cork and down the center 
of the tube. About two-thirds of the lower part of the test tube 
was then placed in a jar of clear water. The wire acted as one 
electrode, the transparent water as the other. 

As soon as voltage was applied the oil immediately cleared up. 
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An examination showed the particles of colored water around the 
inner surface of the test tube as well as at the bottom of the tube. 
The water particles had been attracted to the inner electrode and 
then repelled to the opposite side where, because of the less dense 
field, they gradually settled down to the bottom. 

F. M. Clark: The hope has been expressed by one of the 
previous speakers that continued research will eventually result 
in a thorough understanding of the dielectric phenomena oc- 
curring in oils which are subjected to high or low voltage stress. 

The average theorist, in considering the insulation problem, 
becomes very largely discouraged as soon as he starts to look up 
the previous literature history. Solids themselves are bad 
enough and show a very erratic nature; oils we know are blamed 
much more. However, it is probably true that a large part of the 
blame, instead of being placed upon the insulation, should be 
placed upon the various investigators who have not carefully 
considered the physical and chemical characteristics of the 
materials tested. Oils for example must be considered as 
chemical mixtures, the constituents of which are variable to a 
large degree. To understand thoroughly the behavior of a 
mixture we must know something of the behavior of each of its 
constituents. This is a difficult problem involving much funda- 
mental research. If, however, we work on “‘commercial grade”’ 
oil such as Mr. Miner has carefully stated he used in his experi- 
ments, we have inereased the difficulties of the problem by 
increasing the number of constituents of the mixture on which 
we are working. And worse still, the added constituents are 
variable in amount from day to day since the chief ‘‘foreign”’ 
material in commercial-grade oil consists of water and fibrous 
material over which we have ordinarily but little control. It 
may be claimed that if the dielectric strength is maintained, the 
water content may be considered negligible or fixed. Yet we 
have some evidence that wet oil may have high dielectric strength 
if properly tested. 


In the same way, much of the difficulty besetting the solution 
of insulating phenomena, is to some extent inereased by broad 
conclusions drawn from limited data. Thus Mr. Miner states 
in his paper that solids and liquid insulators show a non-linear 
dielectric strength-thickness relation. If, by this, Mr. Miner 
means oiled solids, tested with small electrodes or oils tested 
with small electrodes, he is largely correct. Yet it has been 
shown in a previous publication (The Dielectric Strength- 
Thickness Relation in Fibrous Insulation—G. EF. Review, 
Vol. 28, page 286 for 1925) by V. M. Montsinger and myself 
that this is very largely a function of the testing method for 
oiled solids at least. Thus with large electrodes, oiled paper 
shows a linear strength-thickness relation. Moreover, untreated 
papers also show a dielectrie strength very largely independent 
of thickness. In certain unpublished researches which we have 
carried out at Pittsfield, it appears that oils behave likewise and 
show a linear strength-thickness relation when large electrodes 
are used for the test. We hope to present this research to the 
Institute at a later date. 


Mr. Miner advocates a long-time test in preference to the 
standard, rapidly applied test on oils. A more reliable test 
result is claimed. With carefully prepared oils, I believe that 
considerable of the erratic nature of oil breakdown might be 
eliminated. Unless care is taken, long-time tests merely indicate 
the time and voltage relation necessary to ‘‘suck”’ sufficient — 
impurities into the field to bridge the electrodes. The test 
becomes one for impurities (such as fibres) rather than a test on 
the oil itself. This is illustrated clearly by the researches de- 
tailed in the Seimen’s Zeitschrift for January, 1925, page 29. 
The short-time test comes nearer being a test on the oil itself. 
The fact that benzol gives more reliable test results is merely an 
indication of the effect of purity. With benzol, a degree of 
freedom from foreign substances ean be obtained which cannot 
be approached in oil unless extreme care is taken in preparing 
the sample. 
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Another contributing cause to the confusion at present existing 
in the study of dielectric phenomena is the lack of proper defini- 
tion of the experimental conditions. The dielectric strength- 
thickness relation for oil can very largely be upset by varying the 
position of the testing electrodes. With 10-in. plane electrodes, 
the test results are largely dependent on whether the electrode 
face is vertical or horizontal. 

In the consideration of insulation data from the standpoint of 
fundamental theory, we must be very careful in accepting results 
based on ordinary commercial-grade material. In the same way, 
the designing engineer must be very careful in accepting data 
based on material which appears to approximate his operating 
conditions. Thus the dielectric strength of oil can be made low 
by a variety of methods some of which may or may not be 
applicable to his special machine. It is very difficult and 
dangerous to attempt to apply laboratory oil data to the explana- 
tion of fundamental theory, or even to the design of electrical 
machinery, if the tests involved concern foreign material dis- 
solved or suspended in the oil, rather than tests on the oil itself. 

Jacob Katzman (communicated after adjournment): Mr. 
Miner circumvents the difficulty he encountered in the erratic 
action of oil for short-time tests by lengthening the testing time, 
and apparently the effect of the time factor on the breakdown 
voltage is not taken into account in the final conclusions. His 
results for 10-min. hold tests are obviously more consistent than 
his instantaneous results, consistent enough to be mathematically 
expressed. It seems to me that this subterfuge may seriously 
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mislead us if we are not on guard. Mr. Miner correctly recog- 
nized, (1), that the greatest variations obtained occur at small 
spacings, and (2), as shown under General Remarks on Test 
Results, that at short spacings, the breakdown voltage decreases 
with increased time of application of voltage. Is not the second 
phenomenon the reason for the first? Is it not likely that that 
condition which would really give a comparatively high break- 
down for instantaneous voltage application, is brought to within 
the average breakdown by this extension of time? 

The fallacy in ignoring the time effect is more readily ap- 
préciated when considering the behavior of a solid dielectric, 
such as oil-impregnated paper, under similar conditions. A 
number of apparently uniform dielectries when given an instan- 
taneous breakdown test, show very erratic results, perhaps more 
so than oil. Some will break down at voltages two or more times 
higher than others. However, every dielectric has a definite 
life at some particular voltage, and samples of one kind of 
dielectrie show no more variable life than is shown by the in- 
stantaneous breakdown voltages. But, as is well known, the 
life of the dielectric varies inversely as the seventh power of 
voltage, and, hence at the high testing voltages, the life is rather 
small. If, therefore, instead of several seconds of voltage ap- 
plication, ten minutes is used, or, better still, five times ten 
minutes, then, of course, materials having variations of strength 
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of 10 or even 20 to 1 will break down within that length of time, 
the weakest samples will break first, and the others will follow 
in the order of their strength. In other words even though all 
their variations in strength are still existent, the time was made 
long enough so that the life of almost all the samples will be 
spent at the voltage applied. We have, therefore, only ap- 
parently succeeded in obtaining tiniform results by disregarding 
the important element of time. 


That this is actually the ease also with the oil can be seen from 
Mr. Miner’s own findings. He finds that short-spacing break- 
down will oceur at smaller voltages if applied for longer time. 
At these smaller spacings, time is, therefore, an important 
factor. Now, by plotting Mr. Miner’s curve of Fig. 8 on the 
same graph sheet with his curve of Fig. 4 retaining at the same 
time all the points showing the large variations at instantaneous 
breakdown we get the curve shown in the accompanying Fig. 3. 
From this combined figure it becomes immediately obvious that 
for the 10-min. hold, he used in every case a voltage lower or 
equal to the lowest voltage obtained at instantaneous breakdown, 
and by extending the time to five times ten minutes, succeeded 
in breaking down the oil that might otherwise show the highest 
instantaneous breakdown voltage. 


The whole process seems to me to be akin to throwing away a 
micrometer because it shows up inaccuracies, and using instead a 
carpenter’s rule to avoid detection of these inaccuracies. For it 
is evident that by making a time test the properties of the oil are 
not changed, and its molecular arrangement or arrangement of 
particles of impurities is not affected or controlled thereby. The 
varying instantaneous voltage breakdowns are merely replaced 
by varying lengths of time of breakdown at time-hold tests. 


From the same combined eurves too, it is hard to see how Mr. 
Miner could deduce that at large spacings length of time of 
voltage application does not affect voltage breakdown. Be- 
tween instantaneous and 10-min. hold a difference of 10 per cent 
is seen at 16-in. spacing. Of course this is not as large as the 
100 per cent at 2-in. spacing. It should be noted, too, that to 
get these changes, there was a change of length of time from a 
few seconds to many minutes or probably a ratio varying from 
100-to-1 to 1000-to-1. 


It is interesting to note also that at the larger spacings, where 
time is not as important an element, his results show practically 
the same variation for long as for short-time tests. 


D. F. Miner: I was very much interested in Mr. Schurig’s 
remarks about the erratic results obtained on large gaps compared 
to small gaps. It seems that we must define what we mean by 
“large” or “‘small.”” We found a great deal of variation in tests 
obtained at 2-in. spacing, which we in our tests thought was 
small. But if you call a gap of 0.1 in. or 0.2 in. small, then 
I certainly agree with him. If we had to put up with the di- 
vergence of results on small gaps in our standard oil-test cup 
that we find on real large gaps of several inches, we certainly 
would not complete very many standard oil tests per day. 


There seems to be a good deal in the literature and in the data 
presented by Mr. Schurig as to the effect of large quantities of 
water on oil. In other words, if it doesn’t improve the quality of 
oil, at least it doesn’t harm it under certain conditions, but that 
would not be a good reason for recommending to operating 
people: ‘‘Dump water into the oil in your apparatus.” The 
harm of the water in the oil is not in the decrease of the oil 
strength itself, but the effect on the insulation; it gets on the in- 
sulating surfaces and leads to creepage breakdowns. 


I was very much gratified to have the confirmation of test 
results by Mr. Montsinger on breakdown formula for point gaps. 
I agree with him that the two-thirds power of separation is a 
much better figure to remember than 0.7. It appears that large- 
curvature electrodes, at large spacings, behave almost like 
needle gaps, as far as the actual voltage breakdown is concerned, 
but of course with sharp points or small electrodes, corona occurs 
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at an earlier voltage. So that the reason for increasing the 
diameter of high-potential parts is to suppress ionization and 
corona rather than to inerease the total breakdown voltage. 

In connection with the argument as to whether tests should be 
made on commercial grades of dielectrics, such as oil, or whether 
we should purify our oil to the greatest possible extent and ob- 
tain data on that, there is a divergence of opinion. In this 
particular investigation we were interested in information that a 
design engineer could use. Now, it does not help him much to 
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know that a certain gap once stood 300 ky. but the next time 
it might go down to 150. The 300-kv. value is not going to be of 
use. He has to design for minimum breakdowns, with a factor of 
safety then added to that. So that theoretical considerations 
in the true dielectric strength of oil did not enter into this 
problem. It was an engineering problem which was part of a 
series of tests on other electrodes besides spherical, that is, 
actual shapes occurring in apparatus, to develop design 
information. . 


Maxwell’s Theory of the Layer Dielectric 


BY FRANCIS D. MURNAGHAN! 


Non-member 


(with an Introduction by J. B. Whitehead) 


Synopsis.— Maxwell stated in his ‘Electricity and Magnetism” 
that jor a non-homogeneous dielectric built up of n plane layers 
of varying thicknesses and varying ratios of resistivity to specific 
capacity, the charging current will be given by a linear differential 
equation of order n-1 involving the nth derivative of the applied 


e.m.f. This equation and its detailed solution are given here ana 
the two cases of greatest practical interest—namely the case where the 
applied e. m. f. ts constant and the case where tt is a pure 
harmonic—are treated fully. By a Fourier analysis the general 
case can be reduced to these two. 


INTRODUCTION 


The phenomenon of dielectric absorption has recently 
attracted renewed interest by reason of its importance 
in problems of the insulation of high voltage electrical 
circuits. It is recognized that absorption causes energy 
losses in the body of the insulation; these losses increase 
the temperature, leading to deterioration and final 
failure’of the insulation. 


No completely satisfactory theory of the nature of 
dielectric absorption has been proposed. In recent 
years a number have been offered invoking newly 
discovered physical phenomena in the fields of gaseous 
ionization, dissociation, and conductivity in liquids, and 
the electromechanics of atomic structure. These 
theories, for the most part, however, are mere specula- 
tions and none of them is subject to exact experimental 
test. The earliest theory proposed to account for 
dielectric absorption is that of Clerk Maxwell. It 
shares with all other theories the disadvantage that it 
has never been satisfactorily supported by experiment. 
It has nevertheless maintained its position as the most 
satisfactory theory yet offered, largely because it 
invokes only well recognized properties of dielectrics, 
namely, specific inductive capacity and conductivity, 
and makes no appeal to new properties nor any molec- 
ular nor sub-atomic phenomena. 


All students of dielectric theory are familiar with 
Maxwell’s treatment. He assumes a dielectric built 
up of a number of plane strata of different materials, 
stating that a medium formed of a conglomeration of 
small pieces of different materials would behave in the 
same way. He does not support this latter statement 
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by further analysis, however. The most familiar 
manifestation of absorption is a sustained but continu- 
ously decreasing current when a continuous electro- 
motive force is applied to a condenser having a solid 
dielectric. The same type of phenomenon occurs 
when the condenser is discharged. In this case it is 
the outflow of the familiar residual charge of the con- 
denser. In the case of Maxwell’s layer condenser, the 
different values of the specific capacity and resistivity 
in successive layers accounts for the relatively long time 
necessary for complete charge or discharge. 

Many experimental studies have aimed to determine 
the law governing the gradual decay of the charging 
current of a condenser. Some of these have indicated a 
simple negative power of the time, others an exponential 
relation, and still others more complicated relationships. 
Maxwell did not extend his analysis to the derivation 
of the form of the function controlling the decay of the 
charging current of a layer dielectric nor,. apparently, 
has this extension ever been made, under his theory, 
for the completely general case. It may be readily 
shown, however, that for the case of two layers the 
charging current decreases in accordance with a simple 
exponential function of the time with negative exponent. 
It has been generally assumed by supporters of Max- 
well’s theory that in the general case of any number of 
layers, or of a dielectric consisting of a mixture of any 
number of different materials, the complex form of the 
charging current curve is due to the superposition of a 
number of separate exponential terms with negative 
exponents. This assumption is supported by Maxwell’s 
statement that for n layers of materials having different 
values of the ratio of resistivity to specific capacity 
there will result for the charging current a differential 
equation of order n— 1, involving the mth order 
derivative of the applied electromotive force. Max- 
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well, however, does not derive the expression ‘supporting 
this statement, and this omission has always constituted 
a difficulty for those seeking experimental means for 
testing the validity of his theory. Dr. Murnaghan‘has 
now supplied this deficiency and has derived in an 
elegant and satisfactory manner the expression for the 
charging current for the most general case of a layer 
dielectric. Equation (14) shows that this current is 
made up of a constant term, giving the final conduction 
current, plus n — 1 negative exponential terms of which 
the coefficients and constant parts of the exponents are 
- given in terms of the constants of the various layers. 
This confirms Maxwell’s statement and provides a 
ready means whereby one may use the convenient 
charging current as a basis for analysis and experimental 
check. 


The extension of Maxwell’s expressions to the 
alternating case has always involved great difficulty. 
Dr. Murnaghan has now made this extension in its 
most general form. His equations may be readily 
transformed to the simplest cases and they should offer 
frequent and convenient opportunity for application 
to experimental problems. 

The National Research Council, through its division 
of Engineering and Industrial Research, has organized a 
Committee on Electrical Insulation. This committee 


during the past two years has been making a review of © 


the widely scattered literature on dielectric behavior, 
in an attempt to point out the direction in which experi- 
ment may be prosecuted with the best chance of profit- 
able result. Asa result of conversations with the writer 
in connection with this review, Dr. Murnaghan has 
been good enough to undertake the analysis which he 
now presents and to consent to its being offered under 
the auspices of the committee mentioned above. The 
committee also has in progress reviews of our present 
knowledge of dielectric behavior from the standpoints 
of resistivity and dielectric strength, and in connection 
with all these reviews it is proposing problems for 
experimental research. Of particular interest in con- 
nection with Dr. Murnaghan’s paper is a series of 
experimental investigations now under way at Johns 
Hopkins University on the origin and nature of dielec- 
tric absorption, one of the first phases of which will be 
an attempt to test the validity of Maxwell’s theory. 
The investigation was suggested by the work of the 
Committee on Electrical Insulation, N. R. C., and is 
receiving substantial financial support from the Engi- 


neering Foundation. 
* * * * * 


strata of Maxwell’s layer dielectric, let X,, Xo, 

etc., be the electric intensities in the several strata; 

fi, fo, etc., the displacements; k;, kz, etc., the reciprocals 
of the specific inductive capacities; 71, 72, ete., the spe- 
cific resistances. Then at any instant the conduction 
current in the first layer is X,/7r1, while the displacement 


(oes unit cross-section of the plane 
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er ; dX, 
current in the same layer is Dek Godse so that we 


have wu = (Xi/ri) + (1/4 7 ky) d X,/dt where wu is the 
current density in the outer circuit and so in each layer. 
Denoting the thicknesses of the various layers by a, a2, 
etc., the e.m.f. across the first layer is a; X;, that 
across the second layer is aX», and so on for each 
layer. If there are altogether n layers, the total 
e.m.f. across the dielectric is connected with the 
various intensities by the relation . 


B= 0,X%; t+ @Xet...t+dAn (1) 
It is more convenient to deal with the displacements f 
than with the electric intensities X; on introducing the 
abbreviations 
4n ki/ni = bi; 4a keo/re = ba} 
4 wkya1 = ay; 4 T ke Qe = Qe; 


A ae degli Og 
4a kG, = as te) 
the equations expressing the fact that the current 
density in each layer is the same, take the form 
(D+b)fi= (D+b)fe=...=D+b)f, =u 
(3). 
where, for convenience, we have used the symbol D for 
the sign of differentiation d/dt. Also equation (1) 
takes the form 
ai fi + aefe + ‘ + anfn =H (4) 
Solving for one of the displacements, say f:, from (4) 
we have . : ‘ 
aif: = E- arfr,— . .— Ontin 
and on substituting this in the equation (D + 0;) fy; 
= (D + bz) fe we obtain 
[(a1 se 2 D == (ay be Sie by Qs») fe = ae (D = bi) fs 
+...+an(D+6)f, =(D+b)E 
In addition to this equation connecting the n—1 
displacements (fe, fs, . . . fn) we have the n — 2 equa- 


tions 
(D + 62) fo— (D + 63) fs = 0 
(D + be) fa— (D + bu) fs = 0 


From the n — 1 equations now in our possession all but 
one of the displacements, say f2, may be eliminated by 
the usual algebraic process. The determinant of the 
coefficients is quite simple; for convenience of writing 
let us take n = 4 although it will be quite obvious that 
the reasoning is general. The determinant of the 


coefficients being 

(a1 + ae)D + (ai b2 + 201) as(D +1) a4 (D + di) 
(D + bs) con eB roe 0 
(D + bs) 0 dP te Da} 


we expand it in terms of its first row. The result is 
oi(D+b2) (D+b3) (D+04) +02(D+b1) (D+bs) (D+b,) 
+ a3(D +b) (D+bs) (D +04) +04(D +1) (D +2) (D +s) 
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In the general case of n layers we may write the determi- 
nant of the coefficients of our equations conveniently 
in the form | 


Den MD Asby os DDS 


| 


qT Lachio Rin Qy Qe 

ons fee Ga 
This is a polynomial in the sign of differentiation D of 
_ degree n—1, the coefficient of D*™" being (a; + az 
+. +a,). This sum of the a’s occurs so fre- 
quently that it will be well to have a single symbol for 
it; denote it simply by a and write the determinant of 


_ the coefficients in the form a ¢ (D), so that ¢ (D) isa 


FE Bini, , ace |r 
LD+h, a D + bs oe Dick he I 
= ES 
Done. be (6) - 


J 


i 
% 
=| 
oe 


polynomial of degree n — 1 in D, the coefficient of the 
highest power in D zoe anes The equation for 
foi is, then, 


a ¢ (D) f2 = (D + bi). Danco (D4+b) 8 
_ where the operator (D + be) is missing eae the product 


on the right. The equations for the other displace- 
ments are similar; they may be conveniently written 


in the symbolical form 


cee) 


which ‘means that the various denominators (D + b) 
are first removed by multiplying through by the com- 
mon denominator (D + b:) (D + bz). . . (D + dy). 
It follows at once from (6) and (3) that the current 
ents u is given by the equation 


Rae otal 7) 


or, in non-symbolic form, 


ay (D)u=(D+b)(D+b)...D+b,) E &) 


Equation ie is ee (ete to ples seen Bes 


3) oe nt a 
f= uf(D +b) 
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(6) into the single term (a; + a@2)/(D + 62) and imagine 
that instead of the two layers 1 and 2 we have a single 
equivalent layer whose a is the sum of the two a’s of | 
We shall suppose from 
this on, therefore, that all the 6’s are different. We 
shall also find it more convenient to consider the equa- 
tions (6) rather than the equation (8) for the current 
density to which Maxwell called attention, the reason 
being that a determinate solution of a differential 
equation is not possible unless some information, such 


as the initial value of the unknown and its various 


derivatives, is at hand. Now the initial values of the. 
displacements were shown by Maxwell to be all equal, 
the dielectric being supposed initially uncharged, his 
reasoning being as follows. From (3) we have, on 
integrating with peste to the time from 0 to At, 
results such as 


At Ai 
Afi E a fe bifidt a A fe + he br frdt 


Lt 
each side being equal to the charge per unit area f udt 
o 
which flows through the dielectric in time At. If we 
let the time interval At tend to zero and assume that 
the displacements f remain finite during the sudden 
imposition of an e. m. f., we have the limiting equation 
Af; = A fo, and if f, and f. were zero before the e. m. f. 
was applied this says that their initial values, 7. e., the 
values immediately after the imposition of the e. m. f., 
If E' (0) denotes the initial value of the 
applied e.m.f., we find from (4) that the common 
initial value of the displacements is 


‘fo = E (0)/a (9) 
@=artazt...+ Qs, (10) 

We now proceed to solve the equations (6) in the — 
particular case where a constant e.m.f. of amount 
unity is applied at time t = 0 to the uncharged dielec- 
tric, the initial values of the displacements f being 
accordingly 1/a. A possible solution of (6) in this case - 
where # = 1 may be found by giving f, the constant 
value 1/0, (a a,/b,) pute this i is not the solution of the k. 


where 


these values in (4) we arrive im-_ 
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functions we observe that since ¢ (D) is a sum of n 
terms each of which has all the (D + 6,) but one as a 
factor the value of g (— b,) is a, (b1— b,) (be — 6) 
...(b, — b,)/a. Now let us suppose the quantities 
(b;, bs, . . . b,) arranged in ascending order of magni- 
tude; then ¢ (— 6) will be positive since all its factors 
are positive but ¢ (— bz) will be negative since one of 
its factors, (b:— 62), is negative. g (— b;) will be 
positive since two of its factors are negative, and so on. 
This tells us that the polynomial ¢ of degree n — 1 has 
all its zeros real and negative and that they lie in the 
intervals between the negative values of the 6’s. Let 
us denote these zeros by (— Bi, — Bo, . - . — Bn-1) 
where the #’s are supposed arranged in ascending order 
of magnitude. We have, then, the series of inequalities, 


bi < Bi, < be < Be < Le Data ae Us (12) 


and the most general solution of (11) is a linear combina- 
tion with constant coefficients of the exponential 
functions ¢«—*", e-®%. |. e«-®=-¥ | Remembering the 
relation (D + b,) f, = (D + b.) f. connecting any 
two of the f’s and noting that D (e°”) = — 8B, e-*, 
we write the general solution of (11) in the form 


ee eB a ae end 
(be =-B1) : eek (6, — Dani) 


cther words, the most general solution of the equations 
(€) (with # = 1), which obeys the relations (3) is 


1 A, 


Cider Vek In 


as, SS a 
; b..S) (a,/b,) i (b, — B:) f 
An-1 
ee ee ee eet 
+...4+ (= Bua) € (13) 
where the A’s are arbitrary constants. All that is 


necessary to complete the solution is to so determine 
the values of these constants that the f’s may all assume 
initially the common value 1/a. Before proceeding to 
do this we may remark that it follows at once from (3) 
and (13) that the current density wu is given by the 
expression 


= 1/(3 (a,/b,) + Ai eP" +... + Ager e8-¥ 

‘ (14) 
where the A’s have the numerical values we are about to 
determine. The first term in this expression is the 
value to which w~ tends as ¢ increases indefinitely and 
gives what is known as the permanent or conduction 
current. 


The equations which determine the numerical values 
of the A’s are found by putting f, = 1/a and t = 0 in 
(13). They are 


A,/(0, - Ba) + A2/(b, = B2) a a pas a Ayg-1/ (0, a Bn-1) 
= 1/a—1/a, (¥ a,/b,) (15) 


where r is to be assigned, in turn, the values 
(1, 2,8, . ..m) so that there are n equations in all. 


g(x) = 
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As there are only n — 1 A’s to be found, these equations 
cannot be independent of one another; in fact if we 
multiply the equation written above by a, and add all 
the results obtained by giving r the values 1 to n, both 
sides of the total vanish identically, showing that a set 
of A’s satisfying » — 1 of the equations will satisfy the 
equation remaining. We may confine our attention, 
therefore, to the first » — 1 of the equations (15). A 
direct solution of these n — 1 equations would not be 
very elegant, however, on account of the lack of sym- 
metry involved in the omission of one of the equations 
and it is better to proceed as follows: 

Consider the quotient -of the two polynomials of 
degree n 


(@ + bi) (w + be). . . (u + Dn) /t (2) 


where ¢ (x) is the function defined by the statement 
that a ¢ (D) is the expression (5). This quotient can 


be written in the form 1 pe where g (x) =(x+b;) 


Paes 

. (x + b,) — x g (x) is a polynomial of degree less 
than mn. From its very definition the quotient 
g (x)/x ¢ (x) has the value — 1 when z is assigned any 
one of the n values (— 61, — bs, . . . — b,) and, further- 
more, since the zeros of ~ are the n— 1 numbers 
— B,, we have g (—8,) = (b1—8,) (b2— B,) . . . (0a — 8). 
Now the usual method of analysis of the quotient of 
two peljnosua st into a series of simple fractions? tells 
us that 


9 (x) 
x @ (x) 


= 3500 +3 aa eee 


where gy’ (x) denotes the derivative of ¢ (x) with 
respect to x. Giving x the n values — 8,, in turn, we 
have the n equations 


g (— Br) 
2 B, g’ & B,) (6, cai B;) 


ico eee (16) 


Now g (0) has the value 6; b2 . . . b, and ¢ (0) has the 
value bib... . ba [& (a,/b,)]/a, so that g (0)/¢ (0) has 


= 1-9 (0)/b. ¢ (0); 


the value a/ (a,/b,). On substituting this in . (16) 


and comparing the result with (15) we see that the 
desired values of the A’s are furnished by the formulas 


[he g ia GO Aa nlee 
By ¢’ os B;) 


=— (bi — Br) (b2— Br) ‘ 


Since 


(bn — Br)/a By p’ (— Br) (17) 


i. 
q (& + bi) @ + bs) . .. (2 + dy) 


2. See note at end of paper. 
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[ Qy Ay 
eee r+, 


and since the factor in square brackets vanishes when 
x = — £,, we have 


1 
gy’ (— B,) ee hee, haere (b, — B,) 


[ QA) . Qa | 
(Petes is IG Bs 
so that 


A, = 


Q) An 
ae, | (Or78,) te = = (O, — 8)? ] 
Cra) 
This form is not particularly suited for purposes of 
calculation but it has the advantage of showing that 
all the constants A, are positive. The expression for 
the initial value of the current, 7. e., 


teat A girine, Ate ia ean 


a; 
ao 
follows directly from the equations (3). Denoting 
initial values of the subscript zero, we have (D fi) 
=U— bifo;. . . (Dfn)o = Uo— ba fo and on substi- 
tuting these in the equation 4 a, (Df,)o = (D E)» ob- 
tained by differentiating (4) and then setting ¢t = 0, we 
find 


at) — (> a,b.) fo = (DE)o 


so that 
(> a,6,) E (0) 
(D E)o aT Yr 


Uy = F 
a Qa 


by (9) 


In the case of a constant unit e. m. f. we have 
a; Os 


Uo = 
Os 


Upon substitution of the values given in (17) in the 
expressions (13) and (14), the displacements and current 
density at any instant are determined and the problem 
may be regarded as completely solved. We proceed 
to give an example of the method of procedure in the 
simple case of two layers. 

When 7 = 2, ¢ (D) is the simple linear expression 
D + (a; 62 + a2 6i)/a. Hence there is only one 
exponential term and the value of {; is 


Bi = (a1 be. + G2 bi1)/(a1 + ae) (18) 


It is rather noteworthy that when the thickness of one 
of the layers gets very small so that ai, say, tends to 
zero, the value of 8; tends to the definite limit 6;.. For 
numerical calculations it is well to express 6, directly in 
terms of the capacities and conductivities of the layers. 
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In Wagner’s notation? we have b, =47k,™ 
= 7 Ai/613 Q1 = Y Qi/e, Where y = 367.10" is a 
constant depending on the choice of units. Hence 6; 
has the form y (a: Az + G2 A1)/(Gi €2 + G2 €1); the 
reciprocal of 8; measures the time taken for the tran- 
sient part A, e-*" of the current to reduce to the frac- 
tion 1/e of its original value, and is called the time 
constant of the dielectric. For two equally thick layers 
the time constant has the expression 
T = (€1 + €2)/¥ (Ai + Az) 

while in general if the second layer is m times as 
thick as the first one, T = (m €; + €2)/y (m Xi + dz). 
For paper €; may be taken around 2 while }, is around 
10-" and for glass the values are around 8 and 10-" 
respectively. If m = 1, so that the layers are equally 
thick, JT = 0.09 sec., while if m = 2, so that the layer 
of glass is twice as thick as the layer of paper, 7’ = 0.05 
sec.; if m = 1/2 so that the layer of paper 1s twice as 
thick as the layer of glass, 7 = 0.16. The larger the 
ratio of the thickness of the paper to that of the glass 
the larger is the time constant, the theoretical limit 
when m = 0 being y €2/A: which is about 700 sec. 

The constant A, is given by (17); since yg’ = 1 it is 
(8, — bi) (b2 — B1)/a@ B; which reduces to 
A; = A; Ao (bo <== b1)?/(a41 + Qe)? (a, be He Qe bi) 
= @ A (Ae €1 — Ax €2)?/(d1 €2 + Me €1)? (Qi Neo + ae Ai) 


de Jas) 


OD) 

It will be observed that if the thickness of one of the 
layers, say the first, tends to zero, A, also tends to zero 
on account of the term A\;/a, in the denominator; if, 
however, \; is very small in comparison with dz, it is 
possible that a: will be small in comparison with a, 
without the term );/a; becoming significant. 

In Wagner’s notation, the constant term in the 
expression (14) for the current hasthe form1/( § a,/X,) 


nN 
= (rz és Mi €2)?/ (a1 €2 + Qe €1)? ( ca Se 


which is, for the two-layer dielectric, A; \2/(di As 
+ ad 1). The initial value of the current is 


a, bi + ae be (ay Ni €22 + Ae Ao €1’) 


(a + a2)? (acetate for the case of 


Ai €2? + Ao €:? 


two layers of equal thickness d this is d(év-b €)! 


SECTION 2. THE ALTERNATING CASE 
Here we suppose an e.m.f. of the form E = e *® 
applied at time t= 0. Since (D + b,) e’” = 
(i w + bn) e*” and so on, our equations (6) for the 
various displacements take the form 
Goo) 6C why) 
Go +b,) i 


3. See article in Die Isolierstoffe der Electrotechnik edited 
by Sehering, H., pp. 1-59. Berlin, 1924. 


a $ (D) fr = 
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A particular solution of these equations, which is con- 
sistent with the equations (3), is — 
B et 

fae GEM ve 


where the constant B is determined by the equation 


agiiw)B=(w+bi)...@wt dr) (21) 
4. @, 
B 1 [ onl Qe An | 
dls iigs ee byt eb Gaa ee 
Qi) 
The general solution of the equations (6) is of the type 
Be B, eF" BeaiOe" oe 
Lhe eRe Sa b,— Bi a by — Bna1 
(22) 


where the factors 8 in the exponents are the same as 
before and the (B,, Bs, . . . Bn_;) are arbitrary con- 
stants. The values to be assigned to these must be 
such that the initial values of the displacements f are 
all E' (0)/a, (see (9) ); or, since here E (0) = 1, 


mula 


The n—1 constants (B,,...B,-1) must 


therefore satisfy the n linear equations - 


B, B, iy Baes 
b, — Bi + b, — Be bs Se Sag <e 
fy ale 8. ener ely | 
= a INT A ee 2 a (23) 


That these equations are not independent follows at 
once on multiplication by (a1,...a,) and addition 
when both sides vanish. To find the values of the B’s, 
consider the analysis of the quotient (x + bi)... 
(x + b,)/(2— iw) g(x) into its simple fractions. 


g (x) 


Writing it in the form 1 + G7) o @ 


where g (x) 


is of lower degree than n, we find 


(@fibi)-. . (+O) | 1 ea BL Ee) - -(n+7 w) 
(x — 1 w) ¢ (2) i ¢ (i w) (&@— 7 w@) 


aS (Dette) shar Une Ge) 
: (8, + 7 ) g’ (> B,) . (x + B,) 


Setting « = (— b,,—b.,...—6,) in turn in this 
identity, we obtain the n relations 


>- (b1— Br) . . . (bn — Br) 
: (6, a @) yp’ (= B,) (6, =) Br) 


aB 


Timea ot 


ae. soKeges 
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and on comparing these with (23) we see that the n — 1 
quantities (B,,...B,-1) are given by the formulas 


es (61 — Br) 2 pare (bn — Br) 


ee ; 4 
B a (6, +4 @) 2) 6) @ ) 
From this it follows that 
B, 
isp = A, Br + 4 w (25) 


where the A's are the constants of the unit e. m. f. case 
whose values have been given in (17). 


If we introduce the time constants 7’, which are the 
reciprocals of the 6,, our equation (25) takes the form 


B, =A,/A +2 T,) (25°) 
The two-layer dielectric in an alternating field. 
Here the equation for the constant B is 
oe (2 w + 61) (4 w + be) 
7 (a1 be ac Q2 61) = (a1 a Q2) tw 
ie (4 w + bi) (@ w + be) (26) 


(a, bo + aeb:) 1 +7 0T) 


This is but a particular case of the general formula 
(see (21) ) 


GQw+b):..@wtbd,) 


oe ao (i w) 

__@oth)...@o+b) 

6 GAB) oe Gieee aie 

y Ge. bin. (AG OD 

ee TAS Ja+i oT )A+4i wT) (i 
(+ioT,1) 
(27) 

Since 


OB. < o Bnet. = 710) = Un 


In Wagner’s notation (26) takes the form 


(a; Az + G2 Ax) (1 +7 T) 


(m8) (nro 


G1 €2 + G2 €1° 


or 


Q; AX + ade Ai, +2440 


Similarly, the general expression (27) for n layers 
becomes . 


the effective conductivity. 


B abe. poy. alk 
Od. MS) & Jatiol)...dtio Ta 
‘ new, ue 
ee | (27>): 


In the two-layer cases the constant B, in the complete 
expression 


u= = Bei saat eft — 
has the value 


A, 


B ent at Biel? 


(A2 Si Mt e)? 


See Sse c:)*( 1 + s Jat w T) 
. . 4 Bs. 
from (19) : . ws (28) 


When w = 


duction current — - under a constant unit e. m. f. 


Ur 


Ne 


aa ge L ss 


If the dielectric were uniform, the electric intensity 


; x 4, 
would be —— and so we write \ = —~ and call it 
, * 


For very high frequency we 


; bans 1W . iw 
see from (21) that B tends to ~~ 1.¢, —]G_- 
 *Writing e = 4 te for the capacity constant of the 

ane i ass | 
a ’ 
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. > 1 
in the casen = 2where $ (0 w) =1@ +61 = to +7 


eee 
the numerator is 7 w [> Seep TS bi b, | or 
) (43) nes (be a bi)? f al, oy a1 De ae (e2) Dy 
(a1 + a2)? ary Oa + Os 
Hence \ +7 é 
jes 
cy 


(ay + 2) 1@ QQ, Ae (bo = b,)? 


& Saree (a1 be + a2 b) (% ate 


2 


(dy + de) t & ay Qe (by — 61)? 
(Oh + a2) (1 be + ae bi)? (1 +7 T) 
In Wagner’s notation this 1s 
@ @) (Gy + Ae) (re ee Ai €2)? 


yl +4 T) (i rs ae 


a) 
t Wits 
Ww. iting this in the for 1 Sok the ‘“absorp- 
nhs 1s ; Tare pani va +i eT) : p 
tion constant? k hes the value 
A, Ao (X2 fea es Ai €2)? : 
€; €2 (a; x + ag Ai)? aC ) 


m (X2 (ay S Ny Eo)? 


Writing a2 = m a, this becomes EPR Se 


regarded as a function of m it has a maximum value 


when m = the corresponding value of k being 


5 Mi ’ 
4 €1 enh Ne ‘ 


If the dielectric consists of paper 
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= € 
A +t ear has two terms, one involving w and the 


other w?. On using the relations 
Lb bg + 2 bs bs + Os bi Oy 
ies A, + + a3 : 
u 1 1 (b2-+b3) +02(b3+b1) +a3(b1 +2) 
By" Bat we . ha oer 
we find 
Bee 4 a) (0, + oy + as) (L + Mi ol) 
» (+ Q2+ 3) (A11 be bs als bs bi +s by 2)? 
A+270T);)1+7oT,) 
where 
L = a dz b3* (b; — be)? + ae a3 bY (b2 — 63)? 


+ a3 a; b,? (b; ret 
M = A; Ae b; (b; = be)? ob Qe Az bi (b2 — b3)? 
+ 3 Ay bs (b3 = b,)?. 
We hope in a second paper to give a rigorous proof of 
the Boltzmann-Hopkinson Principle of Superposition, 
from which all the formulas given above for the alter- 
nating case can be deduced, and to apply it to the case 
E = t where an e. m. f. with constant time gradient is 
applied. 
Note on the analysis of a quotient of two polynomials 
into simple fractions. 
The quotient G (x)/F (x) where G (x) isa polynomial 


of degree less than n and F (x) = (2— 41). . . (4— %n) 
may be written in the form 

G (x) a Ay A, 

F(t) «@—2%; ee L— Ln 
where (A;,...An,) are constants to be determined. 


To find them we multiply up by x — 2%, say, and then 
let x = x, giving 
G (x1) 


ay Gory ae eee 


H (a), say, where H (x) = («©— x2). . . (1 — %n) and so 
the ordinary rule for the derivative of a product gives 
F’ (2) = H’ (x). @— 4:) + A (a) 


Whence 
eae) eel Os) a Ny — ene ee, (te) 
Hence 
G (x;) ; G (%;) 
Ag= Foes ey and, in general, A, = F (z,) ° 


We have supposed here, as is the case in the text, that 
no two of the numbers (x1, %2, . . . %,) are equal. 


Discussion 
Vladimir Karapetoff: The phenomenon of absorption in a 
composite dielectric, each layer of which separately shows no 
absorption, has been graphically explained by Grunewald. 
‘Referring to the accompanying sketch, consider the simplest 


1. Arch. fur Elek., 1923, Vol. 12, p. 98. 
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case of two slabs A B C Dand C D E F, of equal thickness and of 
equal insulation resistance to direct current. Let the material 
I be of much lower permittivity than the material J 7. Let A B, 
C D, EF, represent very thin layers of metal foil, to insure the 
positions of equipotential surfaces. Assume the metal sheet = 
A B grounded at G and a d-c. potential of value N F suddenly 
applied to the surface HF. The instantaneous distribution 
of potential may then be represented by the broken line H K F. 
The permittivity of the layer J being lower, a major portion, 
S K, of the total voltage is applied across it, and a minor portion, 
K C, across II. The slopes of the two lines are inversely as the 
permittivities, or directly as the elastivities of the two materials. 

At the first instant, there ean be no electric charge on 
the surface C D, and the displacements of electricity through 
both dielectrics must be equal to each other. The line P R 
indicates this condition, the ordinate H P representing the 
displacement of electricity or the charge on the plates. It will 
be seen that the positive and negative charges on the plate C D 
cancel each other, leaving equal and positive charges on A B 
and EF. 


Now, let the same voltage remain applied indefinitely, causing 
a conduction current through the dielectrics. Since, by assump- 
tion, the resistivities of the two materials are equal, the final 
distribution of potential will be represented by the straight 
line HLF. The voltage gradient in the material J has been 
reduced in the ratio of LS to KS, and consequently the dis- 
placement of electricity will be reduced in the same ratio, say 


from H P to H P!. The potential gradient in JJ has been 
increased from C K to CL, and the displacement increased in 
the same ratio, say from N R to N R'. Thus, the middle plate 
C D receives a positive charge SQ! and a negative charge 
ST, or a net negative charge Q! 71. An electroscope con- 
nected to C D would indicate this charge, corresponding to the 
difference K L in the voltages at the first instant and under 
steady-state conditions. 

Let the potential NV F be suddenly removed and the plate HF 
immediately grounded. The new distribution of potential will 
then be represented by the line H M N, the potential of the 
middle plate being negative because it carries a negative charge. 
Numerically, SM = LK. The charge on C D will be equal 
to — Q! T!, and that on each of the grounded plates + 0.5 Q! 71, 
Should the plate HF be left grounded indefinitely, the charge 
Q! T! would ultimately leak to the ground in both directions. 

Let the plate # F, however, be grounded for an instant only, 
and then an equal and opposite voltage, N EH, applied to it. 
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The new instantaneous distribution of potential will be H D E£, 
where M D=S kK. In other words, the new distribution of 
potential may be considered as a result of superposition of the 
distribution H K F in the neutral state and of the distribution 
H M N due to the accumulated charge on C D. 

It will thus be seen that the new distribution involves a 
greater stress in the material J than without absorption. More- 
over, the absorbed change ean reach C D only through conduc- 
tion which involves heat loss. 'The materials themselves have 
no property of absorption, but because the ratio of their con- 
ductivities is different from that of the permittivities, a residual 
charge, alternately positive and negative, accumulates on the 
dividing surface as the applied voltage changesits sign. This graph- 
ical interpretation may be carried further, to include more layers or 
layers of different thicknesses and different resistivities. Some 
years ago, the writer designed a kinematie model to show dielec- 
trie absorption according to Grimewald’s representation. Cer- 
tain linkages were connected through a spring and a dash-pot. 
At the first instant, as the point N on the linkage was suddenly 
raised to F, the linkage assumed the shape H K F. Then the 
spring gradually moved point K to L, overcoming the resistance 
of the dash-pot. Moving the point F suddenly to E gave the 
configuration H D EH. Some parts of the model were made 
but the work was never completed due to a pressure of other 
investigations. 

While Maxwell’s theory of absorption has considerable 
methodological value, its practical usefulness is limited by the 
fundamental assumption that the layers which constitute a 
dielectric possess no absorption when tested separately. This 
may be true of such pure materials as white paraffin and xylol, but 
dielectrics used in practise show considerable absorption even in 
their constituent parts, such as paper, oil, mica leaves, ete. 
It is, therefore, not clear how to apply Maxwell’s theory to a 
‘given ease of say molded insulation, built-up mica, paper and 
oil, ete. 

For this reason, it seems necessary for the present to assume 
the existence of the phenomenon of absorption in a given piece of 
insulation as a fact, and simply try to express mathematically 
the observed behavior, having made plausible assumptions 
about the shape of the functions expressing variations of current 
and flux density with the time. This method is used in the 
writer’s paper on the subject presented at the 1926 Winter 
Convention.” 

D. W. Roper: . I should like to comment upon the necessity 
for such fundamental research. The industry at the present 
time is forging ahead of the science in cable dielectrics, par- 
ticularly in high-voltage cables, and in this country that means 
paper-insulated cables. We are not yet able to test a cable and 
predetermine with reasonable accuracy its operating char- 
acteristics. A cable which has passed all of the requirements of 
the specifications agreed upon by the manufacturers and com- 
mittees of the various associations will fail in service, and some- 
times within a few months after being placed in service. Two 
instanees of that sort have occurred within the past year. They 
were not confined to any one operating company, nor to any one 
manufacturer. In each case, after one or two failures had 
occurred, the manufacturers looked over their factory records 
and found evidence which caused them to be suspicious of 
certain other sections of cable that had been sent out from their 
factories, so they arranged with their customer to remove and 
replace certain other sections that had not yet failed, but which 
the manufacturers thought would probably fail, and the expense 
of the change was borne by the manufacturers. Now there is 
perfectly definite evidence that the manufacturer, from his 
factory records, can tell something about the cable that was 
not shown by any test that we know how to make, either in the 
factory or after it is placed in service. 

We ean make life tests on cable, and if we do, we get a fairly 


2. (A.I.E.E. Trans., 1926, Vol. 45, p. 124.) 
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definite line between the voltage and the time. If we plot the 
logarithm of the kilovolts against the logarithm of time, we 
obtain a straight line, and for the types of cables that we are 
getting nowadays the kilovolts vary inversely as the seventh 
root of the time. Now, if you test that cable for a part of its life, 
there is no way of which we know at the present time to deter- 
mine what fraction of that life has been spent, except by looking 
at the clock and the voltmeter. There is no electrical test that 
can be made to determine deterioration. 

The lower part of that curve is of great interest because if you 
simply extend that curve, you get a finite time for zero voltage; 
but we know that if you get the voltage low enough, the time 
becomes infinitely long. 

We have that problem before us continually. As a company 
increases in size and builds new generating stations, it scatters 
them about the territory which it supplies, so as to reduce the 
transmission distances, among other things, and that means that 
every time a new station is built, it is necessary to take out of 
service some cable which is no longer of value in its original 
location and remove it to some new location. As the voltages 
increase and we operate a little closer to the limit, there is every 
prospect that we shall at some future time be taking out of 
service cable which has lost so much of its life that it would 
hardly pay to reinstall it in a new location, but there is no way 
of telling that except to go ahead and install it and then replace 
it if it fails. 

There is one other point: In connection with the cable failures 
in Chicago and the determination of their cause, we found it 
expedient to train some of our younger engineers in methods of 
systematic and careful inspection and analysis of cable in the 
vicinity of the failure and at points on the same section remote 
from the failure, so as to tell whether the cause of the trouble was 
one which existed throughout the entire length or which was 
local. A local case of trouble might for example, be due. to 
irregular impregnation,—spotty impregnation, as the manu- 
facturers call it. As these young engineers have competent 
supervision and instruction, you might say that their ability 
is proportional to their experience, and along certain lines the 
circumstances have been such that they had ample experience. 

A few years ago we had some trouble with the joints on 33-kv. 
3-conductor cables, and we had to remake the joints so as to use a 
different joint-filling compound. The one used was unsuitable 
for the purpose. Inremaking these joints, we carefully examined 
the ends of the factory insulation in the joint, in some cases 
cutting back a few inches or a few feet, if necessary, and in a few 
cases replacing entire sections, because examination disclosed the 
evidence of ionization, and when those evidences of ionization 
were sufficiently definite and numerous throughout the insulation 
at one point, we removed that cable either by cutting it back in 
the manhole or by replacing the entire section. That gave us a 
very good opportunity for getting an average idea of the insula- 
tion of the entire line and from the evidence so gathered, the 
engineers making the inspection predicted the failure of the 
line very shortly from ionization. They reported that the life 
had been well spent at the operating voltage. The prediction 
was verified within six months. 


The point to which I wish to eall attention is that we can get 
this evidence and this prediction from a visual examination, 
but we cannot make any tests whatever, that we know now how 
to make, which will warrant the same prediction. We are now 
making, I believe, all the tests that we know how to make, on the 
data that we have available, and apparently what we need is 
more fundamental research that will enable us to make more 
tests and determine some of these features that we can now 
determine by visual examination or other methods which are not 
electrical tests. 

Joseph Slepian: I should like to raise the question as to how 
much actual information about dielectrics such mathematical 
investigations can give. Essentially, Dr. Murnaghan shows, 
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following Maxwell, that if a dielectric is composed of n layers of 
dielectrie with different dielectric constants and resistivities the 
relation between voltage and current is one which satisfies an 
nth order differential equation and hence there must be a certain 
final relation between current and voltage. But it does not 
follow that if for any particular dielectric the voltage and current 
do satisfy such a relationship that the dielectric must be com- 
posed of n layers. 

They are infinitely many hypothetical structures of the di- 
electric which will give the same relationship between voltage and 
current. For example, if we insist on explaining the behavior of 
the dielectric by inhomogeneities, we will have equally great 
success by imagining the inhomogeneities to be in the form of 
little spheres. Wagner, I believe, has carried out a mathematical 
investigation of such a dielectric. A year ago Professor 
Karapetoff also considered the mathematical theory of a dielec- 
trie with what he called particles, each particle having dielectric 
properties expressed by means of a first order of differential 
equations.? By suitable hypotheses as to the distribution of 
these particles, any relationship between voltage and current 
satisfying the principle of superposition may be derived. 

The fact that an actual dielectric has voltage-current relation- 
ships which correspond to the results obtained by such analyses 
throws no light upon the structure of the dielectric itself at all, 
since all these hypotheses lead to the same results. By merely 
measuring voltage and current no information can be obtained 
which permits one to decide which hypothesis, if any, is the 
actual truth. 

Hence I want particularly to point out the need of other kinds 
of information than relations between current and voltage. 
Before we can attach importance to any inhomogeneity theory, 
we must somehow show by other means the existence of the 
inhomogeneities which the theory postulates. In this connection 
I am glad to mention the work of Professor Joffé of Leningrad, 
whom I was fortunate enough to hear not long ago in Pittsburgh. 
Professor Joffé described some experiments upon erystals of rock 
salt in which, a priori, you wouldn’t expect any inhomogeneity at 
all. In spite of this apparent homogeneity Professor Joffé did 
observe absorption, and after voltage had been applied to the 
erystal long enough for the absorption current to die down to 
nearly its zero value, he investigated the distribution of the 
potential through the erystal. 
which consisted of shaving away with insulated knives ex- 
ceedingly thin layers of the dielectric he found that the distribu- 
tion of potential through this dielectric consisted of a very small 
gradient through the body of the material with almost all of the 
potential concentrated in thin layers immediately next to the 
electrodes. Thus he showed the actual existence of a layer, next 
to the one electrode which had such different characteristics from 
the rest-of the dielectric as to cause the voltage to be highly 
concentrated on that layer. The most significant thing about 
Joffé’s experiment is that the layer in question had its peculiar 
properties only because of its relation to the electrode. If after 
the layer was cut off voltage was applied to the remaining crystal 
a concentration of potential upon the layer next to the electrode 
would again be obtained. The inhomogeneity which is active 
here is not in the material to begin with. It is an inhomogeneity 
which is produced by the electric current itself. For an under- 
standing of the phenomena in dielectrics, it is not sufficient to 
treat the dielectric as if it had a simple ohmic conductivity. The 
nature of the carriers of current must be considered and account 
taken of the space charges which these carriers produce as a result 
of the flow of current. ; 

In the absence of evidence other than the voltage-current 
relationships, the layers of Maxwell, spheres of Wagner, particles 
of Karapetoff, must be considered as mathematical fictions or 
conveniences, or simply individual preferences as to the manner 
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of describing the phenomenon that is going on. Personally, I 
prefer to say that the homogeneous dielectric has its own complex 
properties rather than to assume a hypothetical complex hetero- 
geneous structure, built up of parts having hypothetically simple 
dielectric properties. 

Donald Bratt: In regard to the physical conditions of the 
problem, it is well to remember that Maxwell’s idea was nothing 
more than to show: that there is no such thing as ‘“‘absorption”’ 
of charge in a dielectric. He did show, that the phenomena 
known as “absorption” are the result of lack of homogeneity and 
confined himself to the simple case of two plane condensers in series, 
subjected to a sudden application of a d-c. voltage. He further 
indicates, that the nature of these phenomena remains the same 
even if the dielectrics assume a geometrical shape other than 
plane. The proof of this statement could, perhaps, be given in 
strict mathematical language, there is nothing however to make 
one believe that the phenomena in physics should change their 
nature by changing the geometrical configuration of the 
boundaries. In all problems where phenomena obey for in- 
stance the well-known Laplace differential equation a purely 
mathematical transformation exists, which will refer any bound- 
ary to the cubical dement on which we base our physical laws, 
as well as our caleulus. Maxwell did not, apparently, consider it 
necessary to emphasize this. 


Tt is not safe to base an extended analysis on Maxwell’s work, 
for the further reason that Maxwell omitted the magnetic 
permeability from this problem to get a simpler analysis of the 
initial displacements due to a suddenly impressed d-c. voltage. 
He found these displacements all equal initially. Had Maxwell 
wanted to go a little further, it would have been necessary for him 
to emphasize that there cannot be any such thing as a displace- 
ment until the wave starting from one end of the dielectric has 
had time to reach the other end. 


The idea of a wave does not, of course, occur unless magnetic 
permeability is introduced. ; 

The term “‘dielectrie absorption” is doubtless derived from a 
supposed analogy with heat. It was this idea Maxwell tried to 
refute by showing how different were the laws governing dielectric — 
phenomena from those governing the flow of heat. On page 
458 (Vol. I) in his work Maxwell says (referring to his above- 
mentioned analysis): ‘‘The object of the investigation is merely , 
to point out the true mathematical character of the so-called 
electric absorption and to show how fundamentally it differs 
from the phenomena of heat which seem at first sight analogous.”’ 

To give a general solution of a stratified condenser, consider 
first the conventional picture of a dielectric: a non-inductive 
resistance in parallel with an ideal condenser. Should a d-c. 
voltage be suddenly impressed on such a condenser, the initial 
rush of current would be infinite. The same would happen if 
several such condensers were connected in series. To avoid this 
difficulty it is necessary to make certain restricting assumptions 
on the form of the impressed voltage, as will be shown below. 


Take, now, Dr. Murnaghan’s equation (7) 
Rove tire 
which I prefer to solve for the current, writing, symbolically 
; E (t) 
Seis 1 1 


gitpe getpce grntPen 


where 7 is the total charging current at any time ¢ E (é) is the 
external voltage impressed, and may for the moment be assumed 
to be perfectly unrestricted. 

gz and C;, are the conductance and capacity of the kth condenser. 


d ae : 
p is the differential operator 5 ie (Heavisides notation) 
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_ Re-arranging, we obtain an expression 


aye oe 
he E (t) 
B (p) 
where A and B are algebraic polynomials i - p; A being 1 degree 
higher sae B. 


Bel si A 
To ee ah further, perform the division eS we get 
a) . 
ae eh (a) 
= | Ao) Op Ne teh. 
| ; B.(p) H (p) 
Ye where M is a constant directly antaried by the division, G and 
Bass H are polynomials in P of the same a Gegres (t. e. (n — 1) if there 
i, are n condensers in series.) — 
c According to the Heaviside Reepopsion. Theorem, we now have 
G P ; 
iy = Ey = K,+ Ky P + oe Bias a ; where 
; H (p) ‘ = pr P — Dn-1 
Ls ( 
_G(o) 
a 
. "7 TH (0); 
$ a rae Pn-1 are the roots of H (p) = 0 which are all 
oa - negative and real, no two roots being alike, by assumption. 
a + sed 23 Ja 1 G (pr) 
a) ret | A 3 3 Sigs K, are Es x Ors Lael 
eee eel 
sothat i ; 


i=[ Mp+ K+ Ke 


L D— Pi 
= a + 


us oe ere ars 
Pos Pee 1 i 
< 4 ‘ ; ’ \ 
‘The operation. ——2— performed on F (t) gives a solution 
ie Shaot doer 
t 


4 ee BE = = B (t) + ep! pr f mo B (a) du Cs 
tel = Ds x ‘ aan | 
Fr rther asd gts ; 3 rs ete 


Ro E (t)1 means nothing but Ky E (t) since Koi isa Panera. 
GE (t) . 
dt i - 


$0 that the ‘solution can be written 


ae Pp E (t) means M. 
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best form to adopt for the test voltage H (t), and particularly the 
form of # (t) near t = 0. 

There are three principal forms that may occur: 

(1) D-e. voltage is entirely inadmissable, as it would intro- 
duce wave motion that has not been considered above. 

(2) Alternative (sine-wave) voltage is better, but gives a finite 
value of current for t = 0 in the formula above, and is therefore 
not recommended. 

(8) Voltage, possessing zero derivative at t 
used, for instance H (t) = Ey (1 — cos wt). 

In other words: an a-c. voltage super-imposed on a d-c. voltage 
so as to produce a gradual smooth rise of voltage at the first 
moments would probably be the best to use when testing the 
theory. 

To sum up: The weak spots in any theory of the dielectric 
omitting the magnetic permeability will be found around dis- 
continuous points in the external voltage-curve or its first deriva- 
tive. In particular it seems inadmissible from a physical 
standpoint to base a general solution on the solution for a 
suddenly impressed d-c. voltage. 

Vladimir Karapetoff: I am glad that Mr. Bratt brought up 
the question of discontinuity in the current at the first instant. 
This discontinuity is not confined to Dr. Murnaghan’s paper; 


= 0 should be 


any problem on a combination of resistances and capacitances 


leads to a similar inconsistency if you omit the magnetic flux. 
The system then has no inertia, and theoretically the current 
rises instantly from zero to a finite value. 

W. B. Kouwenhoven: We are carrying on an investigation 
of Maxwell’s theory at Johns Hopkins University under the 
auspices of the Engineering Foundation. We are endeavoring 
to. obtain two or more perfect dielectrics having no absorption 
but different conductivities and dielectric constants. We will 
then make a mixture of thesé two dielectrics and if Maxwell’s 
theory is correct the resulting mixture will show absorption. 
This work is still in its early stages and we are not ready to report 


any results as yet, but simply tosay that we are making progress. 


DNS VE Puchstein:. _ (communicated after adjournment) Dr. 
Murnaghan uses the concepts of the physicist rather than those — 
of the engineer. Would it not have been easier for the engineer- 
ing reader if the set-up had been based on the idea of capacitances 
instead of electric intensities and displacements? 


On this basis, the same value of current passes through all 


of the dielectrics, then for a two-layer arrangement 


1 = 42 f (1) 

Since path layer sive be regarded as a condenser shunted by a 
resistance we have the relations, 

d ey eA 


4, = ec, —— - 
ego ie are ee 


de é 
t2 = ‘ce aE 
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b’s. Let us denote these zeros by (— 81, — B2,.. - — Bn-1)***.” 
This may be correct, but it carries no meaning to one not 
initiated into its mysteries. ; 
To solve the above equations, equate (2) and (3), combine 


i] 
(2) and (4), use D in place of aL and solve for e; when 
dt 


(5) 


Equation (5) may be solved by the rules of operational calculus 
or by the rules for solving simultaneous equations. The latter 
method is used here. We may solve for both or either e; and e2, 


and obtain the other by interchanging the subscripts. This 
last is the simplest and will be used here. 
If we put 
@4=7 Cz, (6) 
r r 
b2a(1+— )ta(i+ ) (Z) 
T2 Ty h 
os Les Day (8) 
T1 72 


then equation (5) becomes, since # is independent of time, 


E/r2 2 
Ne ene eae (9) 
The roots of the denominator in (9) are 
b b D} 
m;and m, = — ee SSS (10) 
a 2a 
and the solution, 
eg = A mt 4 B emt 4 (11) 


T2C 


where A and B are the constants of integration. To determine 
these, we notice that ¢, is zero when ¢ is zero, then from (11). 
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0O=A+B+4+ (12) 
T2 € 
Also, when t is zero, from (2) and (4), 
E dc 
fa - = C1 ca (13) 
Substituting e; from (11) in (13), 
E 
Cy TF, 


Solving (12) and (14), 


E (72 ¢ — mor €1) 


A= (15) 


71 7T2€ Ci (M2 — m4) 
E 
p--= | +1 
ToC 


To obtain ¢2, interchange all subscripts 1, 2, except those of mi: 
and ma. 


To 6 — Mo? Cr 


(16) 


71 C1 (M2 — m1) 


This theory is easily extended to the case of n layers and to 
alternating currents, though the solutions are more complicated. 

F. D. Murnaghan: I have been very interested in the various 
comments on my paper but shall confine myself here to some 
remarks. on Mr. Puchstein’s communication since it is almost 
entirely mathematical in character. His idea of allowing for 
the internal resistance in the supply source is quite interesting 
and may be at once cared for by the general method of my paper. 
The £ in equation (7) is now to be replaced by EF — ru so that 
our fundamental equation for the current is 


[ ay Se a2 es byes 
D+b, D+ be ae D+by 


It is now of the nth order instead of the (n — 1)th as before. 
In the case of two layers the determining equation for the 
exponents is : 
7D? +D {rr (bi +2) +a + a2} +7bi be + orbs + arbi = 0 

Our a’s are the reciprocals of Mr. Puchstein’s c’s while our 
b’s_are the reciprocals of the product of-his c’s and r’s, 7. e., 

1 


Ci 1 


trjuez 


by — 
B 

values, with his results (6), (7), (8). 

eare of the general case of n layers. 


ete. This equation checks, on substitution of these 


The same method takes 


the space charge. 
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Space myer and Current in Alternating Corona 
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Synopsis.—1. The physical nature of ionization in a corona 
discharge in air is studied; by means of the corona spectrum, the 
saturation current in air around the corona voltage, and the influence 
of the material of the wire on the saturation current. .The results 
indicate that nitrogen only is ionized in a corona discharge in air; 
that the ionization of the nitrogen results in the separation of an 
electron from the nitrogen molecule; and that the electron quickly 
attaches to a molecule or group of molecules, probably water or 
oxygen, to form anion. 

2. The free charge in the neighborhood of the wire called the 
space charge, is found to be alternating in character and to have a 
definite boundary. The space charge formed on any half-wave 


returns to the wire on the next succeeding half-wave. 


8. The mobility of the ions is calculated from the boundary of 
A limiting value of about 10 cm./sec. per 


INTRODUCTION - 
rN 1913 J. S. Towsend published an explanation of 
corona on the basis of ionization by collision,” which 
has been widely accepted. In developing this 


theory Towsend assumed ionization by collision for both 


electrons and ions. However, recent work on the 
ionizing ability of charged molecules *!: *: 4° has led to 
considerable doubt as to the possibility of any action by 
the positive ions in corona. Also recent studies of 


corona“ have developed a number of anomalies in the 


behavior of gases under corona conditions. Among 
these anomalies may be mentioned the facts that: 
a, oxygen forms corona at a gradient below that required 
by nitrogen, but in the air the oxygen takes no 
part in the corona discharge, 4,465 no simple relation 
seems to exist between the ionizing potential and the 
corona gradient. For instance, helium with an ionizing 
potential of 24.5 volts forms corona at a gradient much 
below that required by nitrogen with an ionizing 
potential of 17.0 volts.“ ** (The ionizing potential is the 
voltage through which an electron must drop unimpeded 
to gain sufficient energy to produce ionization.) A 
number of such instances can be pointed out and the 
results are no more rational if ionization is assumed to 
take place in two stages, first excitation and then 


ionizing the excited molecules. 
It is the purpose of this investigation t to obtain further © 
: experimental evidence about the physical nature of the 


Se te of the gases in corona aa to 1Gee SUE 


a eee 


volt/cm. is indicated for the positiveions. The negative ions show no 
sign of a limiting value and the mobility varies from about 1.6 to 
10 cm./sec. per volt/cm. as the maximum impressed voltage rises 
from the corona voltage to twice the corona voltage. 

4. Tonization is found to occur at lower voltages on the positive 
half-waves than on the negative half-waves and the ionization on the 
positive half-waves becomes much more copious with the beginning o 
tonization on the negative half-waves. 

5. A formula for the corona current based on Mearetioat con- 
siderations, is developed by the aid of certain empirical assumptions. 
This formula gives excellent agreement with the observed currents 
measured in large cylinders. A calculation of the corona current 
for a 100-mile three-phase transmission line gives a satisfactory 


agreement with the values of current as measured by W. W. Lewis. 
SNORE yes ta 


wire transmission line, and permits an easy adjustment 
of the distance between electrodes. See Fig. 1. PP 
represents a plane 270 cm. by 420 cm. made of copper 
screen wire, number 16 mesh. E E represents a copper 
electrode 30 cm. by 91.5.cm. and about 0.2 em. back of 
the plane. W W represents the corona wire 355 cm. 
long. The sizes of wire used and the distances used 
between the wire and plane, which are aes by e 
are given in the corresponding data. 

The potential source was a 5-kv-a. 60- cycle, 125- 
volt motor-driven generator, connected to a 10-kv-a., 
120/240-100,000-volt, -25-cycle transformer. The dia- 


gram of connections is shown in Fig. 2. The trans- 
former was used only in the 240-100,000 volt’ con- 
nection. 

ae geet E Ei is Homa Secee to a batter 
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in the generator field. This method may cause varia- 
tions in the wave form but these were not serious over 
the range of voltage used as shown by oscillograms. 
In order to maintain constant voltage the field and 
driving motor of the generator were supplied from a 
storage battery. 

The high-tension voltage was in most cases deter- 
mined by measuring the primary voltage. The ratio of 
transformation was determined by a ‘potential trans- 
former, and as the load was small and almost constant 
this ratio was assumed to hold for all measurements. 


+120 Volt Battery R 


Vy 
120 Volt Battery 


Generator 


All voltmeters used were of the dynamometer type 
and were calibrated on direct-current by a potenti- 
ometer and standard cell. The galvanometer was a 
Leeds and Northrup type N instrument with a period of 
20 seconds and a sensitivity of 370 megohms with the 
scale as used. 


THEORY OF SPACE CHARGE 
(Wire and Concentric Cylinder) 

It is generally accepted that the region of ionization 
in corona is a thin layer of the gas around the corona 
wire. Under this condition the ions formed of the same 
sign as the potential of the wire are driven out while 
the ions formed of the opposite sign to the potential on 
the wire will be drawn in to the wire at once. On 
reaching the wire the charge of these ions flows im- 
mediately through the conductor of the potential 
source to the opposite electrode. It is the flow of this 
charge that constitutes the corona current. 

During the time that the charge of opposite sign to 
the potential of the wire is passing from the region of 
ionization to the wire and then to the opposite electrode 
the charge of the same sign as the potential of the wire 
moves very little because the charges move much 
more slowly through air than through a conductor. 
.The charge of the same sign as the potential of the wire 
is then left as a space charge immediately surrounding 
the wire when the charge of the opposite sign reaches 
the opposite electrode. The energy represented by the 
corona current flowing through the high tension circuit 
is now stored as an electric displacement between the 
space charge and the charge on the opposite electrode. 
See Fig. 3A. 

So far the corona wire and the opposite electrode have 
behaved just as a condenser but there is this important 
difference; the space charge is free to move under the 
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action of the electric field, and, as the space charge 
does move out, the energy stored in it is dissipated, 
reappearing in other forms. 

If the source of potential is continuous this space 
charge will reach the opposite electrode and all of the 
energy will be dissipated. However, if the source of 
potential is alternating the space charge may or may 
not have time to reach the opposite electrode, before the 
potential reverses, depending on the frequency and the 
distance between the electrodes. 

Under these conditions the behavior of the space 
charge may be accurately represented by a circuit com- 
posed of a resistance in series with a capacity. Fig. 3A 
represents the condition just after a layer of space 
charge has been formed, and Fig. 3B represents the 
condition after this layer has moved out a distance from 
the wire. It must not be assumed that the entire space 
charge is formed instantly and in one layer for its forma- 
tion starts when the voltage passes the corona voltage 
and continues certainly past the crest of the voltage 
wave. Figs. 8A and 3B refer to any particular layer of 
the space charge. 

An ion formed at any point on a voltage wave will 


have the time of the remainder of that wave for its 
outward journey, and the entire succeeding wave in 
which to return. All ions will therefore have more 
time in which to return to the wire than they have for 
their outward path, since ionization does not begin until 
the instantaneous voltage has risen to the corona volt- 
age. If then we neglect diffusion and the slowing 
down of ions due to the formation of molecular 
aggregates, all of the space charge which does not 
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reach the opposite electrode before the voltage reverses 
should return to the wire at which it was formed during 
the voltage half-wave succeeding that on which it was 
formed. 

The returning space charge of course meets the out- 
going space charge and any recombination between 
these two is equivalent to a return of the space charge 
to the wire. Recombination therefore increases the 
probability of the return of all of the space charge to 
the wire. ; 

The corona loss is due to the movement of the space 
charge through the electric field surrounding the wire. 
We may concentrate our attention on any average ion, 
of the space charge. Beginning just after its formation 
at the surface of the wire, and assuming that the ion has 
the average velocity of thermal agitation this ion will be 
accelerated by a force due to the electric field. As the 
ion moves through a free path its velocity increases due 
to the acceleration. At the first collision between the 
ion under consideration and a neutral molecule, the 
ion imparts to the neutral molecule, a portion of the 
energy gained from the electric field, even though the 
collision be perfectly elastic. However, the ion will 
start its second free path with a velocity greater than 
the average velocity of thermal agitation and therefore 
will have a higher velocity at the end of its second free 
-path than at the end of its first free path. It will there- 
fore lose more energy in the second collision. In this 
manner the velocity of the ion rises above the mean 
velocity of thermal agitation, to a value, called the 
terminal velocity,*® such that the ion loses as much 
energy at a collision as it gains during a free path. 
(The ion requires a number of collisions to reach this 
terminal velocity, and the terminal velocity of course 
varies with the field in which the ion travels.) 

If the terminal velocity of the ion attains a value 
sufficient to ionize a neutral molecule, ionization occurs 
and the ion loses practically all of its energy, and must 
then start the process of building up its terminal 
velocity again. From this it is evident that as the 
space charge moves through the electric field, the energy 
stored in the space charge is converted into heat in the 


elastic collisions between ions and molecules, or in case of ° 


an inelastic collision may produce a disturbance of the 
atomic structure resulting in ionization, or sometimes 
only the radiation of light. This conversion of electric 
energy into heat, light, and free charge constitutes the 
corona loss. 

In the case the space charge does not reach the 
opposite electrode, some of the energy stored in the 
space charge is not dissipated because the ions do not 
travel through the entire potential difference. The 
energy stored in the space charge and not dissipated by 
the ions as they travel out is returned to the system and 
results in the extra capacity effect observed in corona. 

ae SPECTRUM OF CORONA 

The spectrum of the corona light was photographed 

by* means of a sensitive spectroscope through the 
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courtesy of Dr. R. W. Wood. The spectrum showed 
the band spectrum of nitrogen but no trace of the 
oxygen spectrum even at a voltage twice the corona 
voltage. These spectrograms were unfortunately de- 
stroyed by a fire in the Physics Laboratory. However, 
the results were in accord with the spectra of the are in 
nitrogen as studied by K. T. Compton*® and the point 
discharge in air as studied by U. Yoshida and H. 
Hirata.” They have therefore not been repeated. 

It has been found by K. T. Compton*® that the 
the dissociation of nitrogen occurs at a much higher 
voltage than that required for ionization and that the 
dissociation is accompanied by the appearance of the 
line spectrum. The corona spectrum, a band spectrum, 
therefore indicates that the ionization in corona is the 
breaking off of electrons from the neutral molecule and 
not a dissociation of nitrogen molecules. The results 
of the corona ionization are electrons and charged 
nitrogen molecules. The absence of the oxygen 
spectrum indicates that the nitrogen alone is ionized, or 
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that the oxygen does not play any appreciable part in 
the corona ionization. 


SATURATION CURRENT IN AIR NEAR THE CORONA 
VOLTAGE 


In order to obtain further information on the physical 
nature of the ionization in corona, the saturation current 
of the air was measured as the voltage approaches the 
corona value. Whitehead," and Lee and Kurrelmeyer* 
found no effect on the corona voltage due to ionization 
of the air by external means. A quartz mercury arc was 
therefore used to increase the conductivity of the air and 
give an appreciable saturation current. 

It was found that a quartz are placed about 10 cm. 
from the wire and in a position central to the electrode 
E E would cause sufficient ionization to give an appreci- 
able deflection of the galvanometer due to the charge 
drawn through the plane. With the electrode EF E posi- 
tive and thewire close to the plane, the alternating high- 
tension voltage was raised by small steps past the corona 
voltage, and the galvanometer deflections observed at 
each step. These galvanometer deflections give a 
measure of the space charge formed on the voltage half- 
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waves when the wire is negative. These observations 
were repeated with the mercury arc illuminated, care 
being taken to have the arc illuminate the side of the 
wire nearest the plane. A typical set of observations 
on a magnesium wire are shown in Fig. 4. Ina similar 
manner observations were made on the space charge 
produced during the half waves when the wire was 
positive. These results are also shown in Fig. 4. 

A measurement of the lower portions of the current 
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curve with the are on showed the typical saturation 
curve for gases discussed by Towsend (84, page 2). 
These curves show that the corona voltage coincides 
approximately with the sharp rise in the saturation 
curve due to the ionization by collision for both the 
positive and negative corona voltages. 

However, the curve with a negative wire starts to rise 
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at much lower voltages than the curve with a positive 
wire. This has been interpreted as indicating that with 
the wire negative the photoelectrons emitted by the wire 
cause ionization but with the wire positive the action is 
due to the charges coming in from the ionized -gas. 
These incoming charges come from a lower gradient and 
have attached to molecules, forming ions. They, 
therefore, do not cause ionization at such low gradients 


. shine on the side of the wire nearest the plane. 
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nor so copiously as the electrons. This conclusion is 
substantiated by the following observations. 

In Fig. 5 we have curves taken on a copper wire with 
the are directly in front of the wire so that it did not 
The 
crossing of the curves for positive wire with the are on 
and arc off is probably due to the fact that the are 
caused the brass wires in the plane between the wire and 
electrode (see Fig. 1), to emit negative electrons and 
therefore reduced the number of positive ions drawn 
through the plane to the electrode. In the other cases 
shown the are did not shine directly at the plane behind 
the wire and this effect was therefore greatly reduced so 
that it became inappreciable. 

The two curves with the are on, shown in Fig. 5, 
are quite similar and indicate that the ionizing agent 
was the same type of carrier in both cases. Since there 
is no positive carrier of the dimensions of an electron 
we must either assume that ionization in both cases was 
due to ions of molecular dimensions, or that we have 
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electrons liberated from the metallic surface in the case 
of the negative wire. Recent experiments on the 
ionizing ability of molecular ions have not shown any evi- 
dence of ionization by charged molecules.” 4? However, 
Horton and Davies*! have shown that the action attribu- 
ted to the positive ions may be due, in some cases, to the 
emission of electrons by the metal electrodes under the 
bombardment of the positive ions. If this be the case 
in corona the saturation curve should rise much more 
rapidly for a magnesium wire than for a copper wire 
when the wire is not illuminated by the are. To test 
this conclusion curves 6 and 7 were taken for negative 
corona on copper and magnesium wires respectively. 

In addition to having the arc behind the wires so it did 
not illuminate the side of the wire next to the plane, the 
wires were screened from the rays of the are by a glass 
tube one cm. in diameter and with a two-mm. wall. 
These results are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

The ordinates for the curve on magnesium wire are 
not materially different from those on copper. While 
this evidence is negative and may not be considered 
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incontrovertible, it seems highly probable that the 
corona gradient is a field intensity where the positive 
molecular carriers become active ionizing agents as 


Towsend has assumed. The ionizing action of molecu- 
lar carriers is quite unknown and probably entirely » 


different in nature from the action of electrons. This is 
a possible cause of the anomalies in the behavior of the 
different gases. 


BREAK IN THE Peon CURVE FOR POSITIVE 
CORONA 

As previously shown, when corona forms at the 

crest of the voltage wave, the ions produced have a 
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quarter period for their outward journey and the next 
succeeding half period in which to return. Under these 
conditions all of the space charge produced in any half 
wave returns during the next half wave and there is a 
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definitely a battery was connected in series with the high 
voltage winding of the transformer. In this way the 
a-c. voltage may be given either a positive or a negative 
bias. 

The start of the positive corona appears at a constant 
value of the positive gradient, while the break of the 
positive corona appears at an approximately constant 
value of the negative gradient coinciding with the start 
of the negative corona, as shown in Table I. 

An inspection of the curves shown in Fig. 10 (for 


TABLE I 


Positive gradient at Negative gradient at 
start of positive corona | break of positive corona 


Ourye:A<nieadtetsccte 79.0 Kv/cm 81.7 Kv/cm. 
EB a catere sche otarcte 79.0 82.3 
Oem ecriciiche tic 78.9 81.6 


positive corona with varying distances between wire 
and plane) shows that the portion of the positive dis- 
charge curve previous to the break is found only at 
distances from the wire to plane less than 8 em. for a 
one-mm. wire. With greater distances than this the 
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first appearance of the positive corona is not detected 
but the point determined corresponds to the break in the 
positive discharge curve at which point the positive 
discharge becomes much more copious and also much 
more mobile. ; 

This break i in pe discharge 
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becomes much more copious at this voltage. We were 
unable to detect any sound or light with the first 
appearance of positive corona. It seems probable that 
Whitehead and Isshiki* determined the voltage at which 
positive corona first formed but this is not certain. 
The size of their apparatus put them very near the 
boundary of the positive space charge at atmospheric 
pressure. So far we have made no observations under 
conditions which should give negative corona at the 
lower voltage. 
CORONA GRADIENTS 

The positive and negative corona gradients as 

determined by a wire and parallel plane on alternating 


current are given in Table II. 
The extreme constancy of the gradients for positive 


‘TABLE II 
CORONA GRADIENTS FOR WIRE AND PARALLEL PLANE COR- 
RECTED TO 20 DEG. CENT. AND 76 CM. PRESSURE 
FREQUENCY = 60 CYCLES 


Wire Wire Wire 

Distance diameter diameter diameter 

from 0.0440 cm. 0.1000 cm. 0.1584 cm. 

wire positive | Negative | positive | Negative | positive | Negative 
to plane} corona corona corona corona corona corona 

in Cm. | kv./em. | kv./em. | kv./cm. | kv./em. | kv./em. | kv./cm. 

3. 81.37 86.71 

4. 81.49 85.88 63.53 69.89 56.87 59.64 

4.5 81.12 85.15 

5. 81.06 84.70 63.45 68.45 56.39 59.89 

5.5 63.38 68.15 

6. 63.48 68.17 56.47 58,84 

6.5 63.58 68.10 56.44 58.74 

(he 66251, 1 68.75 
Mean... 81.26 85.61 63 .49 68.35 56.54 58.97 
Max. % 

dev... 0.28 1.29 0.17 2.26 0.58 1.13 
corona is worthy of especial attention here. In no case 


does the maximum deviation from the mean represent 
as great a deviation in voltage as one-tenth of the 
smallest scale division on the meter as used. Thereare 
two factors entering into this.. The first is that the 
galvanometer deflections for positive corona before the 
break lie quite accurately on a straight line. Therefore 
several readings above the corona voltage can be taken 
with the voltmeter needle coinciding with a line on the 
scale and the corona voltage determined by extrapolat- 
ing these values back to the axis. This gives an 
exceedingly accurate determination of the point at 
which the positive corona starts. The second factor 
influencing the relative constancy of the positive 
corona is the fact that the negative corona gradient 
seems to change with varying distances from the plane. 
The gradient for the wire nearest the plane is in every 
case about 2 per cent higher than the value a few 
centimeters further out. This may be due either to the 
distortion of the field due to returning positive charge 
or it may be due to the fact that the negative gradient 
is higher with a more rapidly divergent field. 

In support of this latter explanation it may be 
mentioned: a, that with large wires (less divergent fields) 
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in concentric cylinders the negative gradient drops 
below the positive gradient;** b, with the wire screened 
with a glass tube it was found that the gradient for 
negative corona was reduced until it coincided approxi- 
mately with the gradient for positive corona, while the 
positive gradient was not appreciably affected. These 
facts seem to confirm K. T. Compton’s” explanation of 
the increased strength of the air around small wires. 
Compton shows that the terminal velocity of an electron 


o Voltage Increasing 
———x Voltage Decreasing —— 
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builds up through a number of elastic collisions thus 
requiring a voltage distance relation to produce ioniza- 
tion. His calculations seem to be of the proper order of 
magnitude but a quantitative check is hardly to be 
expected until more is known about the ionizing action 
of ions and electrons. 

DISTORTION OF THE ELECTROSTATIC FIELD DUE TO 

RETURNING SPACE CHARGE 


It is to be expected that the space charge of a previous 
half wave will distort the electrostatic field as it returns 
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16.0 Cm. 


to the wire. Evidence of this is found in the fact that 
the negative corona ceases at a lower value of the 
effective voltage than that at which it starts, when the 
wire is far enough from the plane to permit the return of 
of the positive space charge. However, when the wire 
is so close that the positive space charge reaches the 
plane and does not return, the voltage for the start 
and stop of corona coincides. 

This effect is shown in Figs. lland12. Fig. 11 with 
the wire four cm. from the plane, shows that the curve 
of positive discharge for increasing voltage coincides 
with the curve for decreasing voltage. The same was 
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found true for the negative corona at this distance. 
Fig. 12 with the wire 16 cm. from the plane shows that 
the curve for negative corona with decreasing voltages 
extends below the start of the curve for increasing 
voltages. The first appearance of positive corona 
_ cannot be detected at this distance, and the break in the 
positive corona curve due to the negative corona, which 
can be detected behaves just as the curve for negative 
corona, shown in Fig. 12. 


BOUNDARY OF THE SPACE CHARGE 


The curves shown in Figs. 10 and 18 give gal- 
vanometer deflections against voltage for a number of 


(cm.= Distance|from Wire to Plane) 
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distances between the wire and plane. The start of 
positive corona for distances below seven em. is given by 
the intersection of the discharge curve with the axis. 
Calculating the gradient for the start of positive corona, 
we find this constant, and using this value of the 
gradient we can calculate the voltage for the start of 
positive corona for greater distances between the wire 
and plane. In this manner the primary voltage for the 
start. of positive corona with 15 cm. between the wire 
and plane was calculated to be 33.6 primary volts. 
At a high-tension voltage 400 effective volts above the 
corona voltage the primary voltage would be 34.6 volts. 
At this voltage the galvanometer deflection was three 
em. (See Fig. 10.) Ina similar manner we can find the 
galvanometer deflection at 400 effective volts above the 
corona voltage for all distances between the wire and 
plane. We thus obtain the relation between gal- 
vanometer deflections (or space charge reaching the 
plane) and the distance between wire and plane for a 
given rise in voltage above the corona voltage. Curves 
of this type for positive corona are shown in Fig. 14. 
However, they refer to a different size of wire from that 
used for the curves in Figs.10and13. 

The three small curves shown in the lower left mana 
corner of Fig. 14 give the charge reaching the plane for 
voltage increments insufficient to cause negative corona. 
These curves intersect sharply with the axis and this 
intersection is the boundary of the space charge at that 
voltage. Thus with a voltage 100 volts above the 
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positive corona voltage no ions can be detected at a 
distance greater than 5.2 cm. from a 0.1-cm. wire. If 
the voltage rises 200 effective volts above the positive 
corona voltage the boundary of the positive space 
charge is 5.6 em. from the wire. A few readings were 
taken at 40 and 80 cycles showing that the boundary 
of the space charge depends on the frequency. How- 
ever, the machine used was not suited to these speeds. 
The results shown.all refer to 60 cycles. 

If the voltage rises 400 volts above the positive corona 
voltage, negative corona also forms. The start of 
negative corona influences the quantity of the positive 
discharge greatly and it also greatly increases the 
mobility of the charge as shown by the fact that the 
sharp drop in the curve comes at a much greater 
distance from the wire. Above the negative corona 
voltage the discharge curves for positive charge do not 
cut the axis sharply but approach asymtotically. 
This is believed to be due to diffusion. With the great 
increase in the density of the charge the effect of 
diffusion would be more important. Also as the voltage 


4is carried higher and higher above the corona value. 


the time during which the first charges can travel out 
approaches nearer and nearer to the time they have to 
return, that isa half wave. Therefore we would expect 
more and more charge to be carried out by diffusion as 
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CHARGE AS VOLTAGE INCREASES ABOVE CoRONA. TEMPERATURE 
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the voltage rises above the corona value. However, the 
discharge curves descend quite rapidly in every caseand 
this marks the practical boundary of the space charge. 
The maximum shown in the curves for 400 and 800 
volts above the corona value is probably due to the fact 
that with a very small distance between the wire and 
plane most of the negative charge reaches the plane and 
therefore the effect on the positive charge is less impor- 
tant with small distances. Thismaximum should become 
less prominent as the voltage is raised because in that 
case the last charges formed will have a shorter time to 
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travel out and therefore the amount of charge returning 
to the wire will be greater as the voltage is raised. 

The curves shown in Fig. 15 are constructed in a 
similar manner for the negative charge, except that in 
the case of the negative charge the start of negative 
corona can be detected at any distance from the wire 
to plane by the break in the discharge curve for the 
positive corona. At great distances from the wire to 
plane, this is the first appearance of positive charge. 
These curves for negative charge all show a sharp inter- 
section with the axis and a definite boundary of the 
negative space charge. Since the positive charge is 
more mobile than the negative charge (except for very 
high voltages) and since the positive corona starts at 
lower voltages for the wires used, the negative ions 
which fail to return to the wire are probably destroyed. 
by recombination. This prevents the curves for 
negative corona from becoming asymtotic to the axis. 


MOBILITY OF IONS IN CORONA DISCHARGE 


Ions moving through a gas under the action of an 
electric field obey the laws for bodies moving in a 
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viscous medium approximately. That is, the velocity is 

-approximately proportional to the field strength. The 
mobility K is defined as the velocity of an ion in a unit 
field. K is usually given in em./sec. per volt/em. The 
velocity S at any field strength EF will therefore be, 


S=KE# 
The distance d r traveled in an element of time d t is 
dr=KEdt 


If now we consider the ions which travel along the 
shortest path from the wire to the plane, the field along 
this path, neglecting the distortion due to the ions 

. themselves, is approximately 


E =2cV/r (2c— 1) log 2c/a Since —— > > 1 


where c is the distance from the axis of the wire to the 
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plane, a is the radius of the wire, r is the variable 
distance measured from the axis of the wire, and V is the 
potential difference between the wire and plane. (See 
Russell, Alternating Currents, Vol. I, p. 99.) Therefore 


dr/dt = KeV/r (2c—1r) log 2c/a (3) 
If now we assume V to be an alternating voltage 
Vi =e sin 0 t 
and let V’ be the voltage necessary to produce corona 
such that 
V’ = V" sin 0’ 
The time which the first charges formed will have 
for their outward path will be 
w— 6’ 


Ww 


If now V” and EL”, the maximum voltage and gradient 
be so chosen that the space charge just reaches the 
plane it can be easily shown by integrating equation (3) 
and substituting limits that approximately 


Zur fe 


Le 3 BE” a (1 + cos 6’) (4) 
Where 

kK = mobility of ions 

c = distance from wire to plane 

a = radiusof wire 

f = frequency 

E” = electrostatic gradient at the surface of the wire 
for the voltage V” 

V” = maximum voltage necessary to just drive the 
space charge to the plane 

6’ = angle whose sineis V’/V” 

V’ = maximum voltage necessary to start corona, 


The quantities which must be determined experi- 
mentally are a, f, c, V’, and V”. a,c, and f can be 
measured directly. V’ can be calculated, for any dis- 
tance between wire and plane, from the maximum 
gradient for corona when the wire is near the plane. 
(In the case of negative corona, V’ is the observed 
voltage for the break in the discharge curve for positive 
corona which can be measured for any distance between 
wire and plane.) V” is the quantity most difficult to 
determine experimentally. This is due to the fact 
mentioned above that the boundary of the space charge 
is not very distinct on account of diffusion. However, 
it will be noticed that the upper part of the discharge 
curves becomes fairly straight for all distances between 
the wire and plane. This is shown well in Fig. 9. Itis 
assumed that the straight portion of those curves 
represents the passage of charge to the plane on the same 
wave on which it is formed and without the aid of 
diffusion. Therefore the straight portion has been 
extrapolated back to the axis, and the voltage at which 
it intersects the axis taken as the voltage V” at which . 
the charge begins to reach the plane on the same wave 
on which it is formed. 

The mobilities of the positive ions calculated in the 
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manner outlined above are given in Table III. The 
corresponding mobilities for the negative ions are given 
in Table IV. 

The curves in Fig. 16 show the variation of the 
mobility of positive ions plotted against the difference 
between corona voltage and the voltage at which the 
mobility was calculated. The corresponding curves 
for negative ions are shown in Fig. 17. 


The initial values of the mobility check very well with 


TABLE III 


_ MOBILITIES OF POSITIVE IONS K’ 
FREQUENCY = 60 CYCLES 


Distance| Wire dia. 0.0440 cm. Wire dia. 0.1000 cm.| Wire dia. 0.1584 cm. 


K’ K’ K’ 
= Vy cm./sec. v” — V’ | em./sec. | V” — V’| cm./sec. 
primary primary |—-———— 
~ volts | volts/em.| volts volts/em.}| volts | volts/cm. 
1.8 
Pas | 
p2ks 
2.7 0.3 oe lear ¢ 
0.7 ries 1.2 is 
1.3 1.4 
1.9 1.5 
tS A 
6.7 1.7 5320) 
1°93 4.2 
7.4 1.4 6.6 \ 
4.0 4.8 
8.8 10.7 es 12.0 5.6 
9.8 23.2 9.2 24.5 6.6 
37.5 9.5 41.0 7.5 
TABLE IV 


_MOBILITIES OF NEGATIVE ION S K’ 
FREQUEN CY = 60 CYCLES 


Distance Wire dia. 0.0440 cm. | Wire dia. 0.1000 cm. | Wire dia. 0.1584 cm. 
ff: " K’ K’" K’ 
cem./sec. | V” — V’ | cm./sec. | V” — V’ | cm./sec. 
— -| primary - primary |——————__- 
| volts/em.| volts | volts/em.| volts volts/cem. 
1.7 
Lt f 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.5 0.3 2.2 0.2 1.6 
0.8 1.5 
3.0 1.0 2.4 0.6 ANA 
3.5 2.6 2.6 Lets! 2.0 
: 4.2 2.8 3.0 2.3 
4.5 5.7 3.1 4.0 2.6 
6.8 3.5 
ats) 3.0 
5.9 8.0 4.4 
8.5 3.8 
S20 7 ai 1 b.0 7.633, 14.5 5.1 
ON. 24.4 8.1 2520" 6.5 
9.7 36.5 7.8 
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predicted value. The error is much below the pronauie 
error in our values of the mobility. 
No explanation can be offered of the lower values 
found for the larger wire. However, it must be borne 
in mind that there are several approximations under- 


./SEC. 


PER VOLT /CM. 


MOBILITY OF IONS IN CM 
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A-—Barometer 75.5 cm., Temperature 23,3-24.5 deg. cent., Humidity 
8.6 mm. Hg. 

B—Barometer 76.9 cm., Temperature 17.8-20 deg. cent. 

-C—Barometer 76.2 cm., Temperature 17.6-23 deg. cent., 
7.4mm. Hg. 


Humidity 


lying these calculations. The most serious of these 
are: a, the fact that a sine wave voltage was assumed for 
the calculations whereas the oscillograms showed a ratio 
of maximum to effective value of 1.52; b, the fact that an 
electrostatic distribution of gradient has been assumed 
for the calculations whereas the actual gradient differs 
far from that, when the voltage rises considerably above 
the corona value, as will be shown later. Both of these 
errors would cause the calculated value of the mobility 
to be lower than the value actually possessed by the ions 
however. The lowered values for the large wire cannot 
be considered as due to a greater humidity on the day 
when this run was taken for the humidity was some- 
what less that day than for the day when the values 
were determined for the small wires. The effect of the 


10 
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variation due to this cause was masked by the variation 
due to the voltage increase above corona. 

The sharp rise in the mobility curve for the positive 
ions just above the voltage for negative corona suggests 
that the ions, as they become much more copious are 
washing out some impurity from the air such as mois- 
ture, and that when there are enough ions to wash 
out the impurity the remaining ions travel as simple 
molecular carriers. If we calculate the current neces- 
sary to carry out all of the water molecules in a cylinder 
of one cm. radius around the wire, assuming a vapor 
pressure for the water vapor of 7.6 mm. of mercury; 
that each molecule requires one electronic charge; and 
that the water vapor must be carried out each half 
eycle, we find that current of the order of 10 amperes 
per cm. length of wire would be required. If the water 
vapor is carried out it must be a process extending over 
a number of cycles, but even this does not seem 
probable. 

The curves for the mobility of negative ions do not 
show a sharp break as found for the positive ions. 
However, the curves continue to rise more steeply than 
the curves for positive ions and there seems less evidence 
of a final maximum value. This is to be expected as the 
mobility of an electron as predicted by Loeb‘ for 
atmospheric pressure is of the order of 1500 cm. /sec. per 
volt/em. The electrons evidently do not travel a very 
great portion of their paths before attaching to form 
ions, even in the high field around a corona wire. This 
is to be expected from the work done on electrons in 
moist air at low pressures. 

At a voltage practically twice the corona voltage the 
mobility of the positive and negative ions is the same 
and around 10 em./sec. per volt/cem. as calculated from 
the boundary of the space charge. 


THEORY OF CORONA CURRENT 

In explaining corona on the basis of ionization by 
collision it must not be assumed that ionization by 
collision starts at the corona voltage or that it starts so 
sharply as does corona. An inspection of the saturation 
eurves of air around the corona voltage, Figs. 4 to 7 
inclusive, shows that ionization by collision is present 
below the corona voltage. The corona voltage is 
determined rather by the condition that the ionization 
by collision has become cumulative in such a way as to 
lead to an unstable condition. 


This may be illustrated by assuming that the poten- 
tial gradient around the wire draws to the wire ions due 
to the ambient ionization of the atmosphere. As these 
ions pass through the layer in which corona will form 
some of the ions will cause ionization by collision if the 
potential gradient is high enough. Also some of these 
newly formed ions due to the ionization by collision, in 
their turn will produce further ionization by collision, 
and any group of ions will in this way tend to reproduce 
itself indefinitely. 

However, if the new ions formed by any group are less 


numerous than the original group, the descendants of 
this group will soon disappear and the current will be 
approximately the saturation current of the air. On 
the other hand if the new ions formed by any group are 
more numerous than the original group the descendants 
of this group will increase indefinitely and the saturation 
current of the air will be similarly magnified. 

This serves to show that a small increase in the 
gradient just at the corona voltage would lead to an 
infinite current or a short-circuit condition; provided 
the gradient remained at the increased value. (The 
exposition of the current given above is not rigid because 
of the assumptions for the average value. However, 
the rigid treatment given by Towsend’ shows the same 
characteristics for the current but in more complicated 
mathematical language.) In the case of corona, the 
gradient does not remain constant at the wire when 
ionization begins, for the space charge driven out from 


Gradient Due to 
Space Charge 


Gradient Due to 
urface Charge 


Distance from Axis of Wire 
Fie. 18 


the wire increases the gradient at a distance from the 
wire, where the gradient islow. Thus the space charge 
absorbs a part of the impressed voltage when ionization 
is taking place, as shown below. 

Consider a wire inside a concentric cylinder as shown 
in Fig. 18. When ionization begins the charge of the 
same sign as the wire is driven out into space. This 
layer of charge raises the gradient at all points outside 
the layer and thus absorbs a part of the impressed 
voltage and reduces the gradient at the wire, where 
ionization is taking place. Thus there is established a 
condition of equilibrium between the space charge 
around the wire and the rate of formation of new 
charge, for any voltage. The space charge serves to 
shield the wire so that the gradient at the wire never 
rises above the critical value at which corona starts. 
In the alternating case the conditions are further 
complicated by the return of the space charge formed 
on any previous half-wave. 

In order to obtain some idea of the nature of the 
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corona current with an alternating electromotive force 
we will consider a wire of radius a inside a large cylinder 
of radius b with an impressed voltage. 


“t= eV sine 

When any transient conditions have passed, and the 
instantaneous voltage is above the corona voltage there 
are three charges that must be considered. First, 
there is the surface charge on the wire which has a 
limiting value q and is constant for all values of voltage 
above the corona voltage (because the gradient at the 
surface of the wire is limited to the corona gradient by 
the formation of new space charge); second, there is the 


space charge Q’ formed on this same voltage half-wave - 


, and moving out from the wire; third, there is the space 
charge Q” which was formed on the previous voltage 
half-wave and is now returning to the wire. 

For simplicity we will assume that the charge Q’, 
instead of being distributed through space is concen- 
trated in a cylindrical layer of radius L’, such that its 
effect on the gradient in the ionizing layer around the 
wire is equivalent to the actual distribution, and that 
area Q” is concentrated on an ‘equivalent layer of 
radius L”. 


LF We may now divide the cared voltage into three 
parts. First, a component v’’’ which is supported by 

the surface charge q’ on the wire; second, a component v’ 
which is supported by the space charge Q’ which has just 
_ formed and is now traveling out from the wire; third, 
-acomponent v” due to the space charge Q” which is now 
returning to the wire. This last component is negative 


in sign. 

We have then 
: Of! ze alee bile (8) 
a of = 2Q! log b/L’ (9) 
; vw” = 2Q" log b/L" (10) 
and also that stipes | 
“% p=v''+ty! =V"sinwt (11) 


r ~ Substituting the values of v’’’, vo’, and v” in equation (11) 
¥ and differentiating with respect to time we have 


2 oF . z ce oo an dace eraes areas dt -2 Lox. bya 
aL" d dQ" AA yal Ny te 
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~ 2 Log b/a ing Gi se Saeed ee dt 
+wvV" cos wt | (13) 


A solution of this equation when the proper values 
are substituted for the Q’s and L’s seems at present 
impossible. However, some information about the 


corona current can be obtained from a discussion of the 


different terms. . 
The first term in the expression for the corona 
current, namely: 


ig) 6vOihe paigs dBi, 
L’ log b/a “s dt 


represents the rate at which new space charge must be 
formed to compensate for the outward movement of the 
space charge already formed. This term does not 
change sign during a given voltage half-wave and is of 
the same sign as the voltage half-wave. 

The second term in the expression for the corona 
current, 


Q” . dL" 
L’logb/a ™* dt 


represents the rate at which space charge must be 
formed to compensate for the return motion of the space 


charge formed on the previous voltage half-wave. 


The motion of this charge is opposite to that of the out- 
going charge so that the current required by this term is 
in the same direction as that required by the previous 
term and these two terms add their effects as shown by 
the negative sign before this term. 

The third term i in the expression for the current 


wv" coswt 
2 Log b/a 


represents the current due to variation in the impressed | 
voltage, and is the current due toelectrostatic capacity. 
This term is of the same sign as the voltage wave on the 
rising part of the wave but reverses in a sign at the crest of 
the voltage wave. 

We see therefore that on the rising ] 
voltage half-wave all eee in the current: la io. 
their effects, b out 
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returning space charges tends to reduce the terms 
representing the motion of these charges and causes the 
current to reverse nearer the crest of the voltage wave. 

These facts suggest the possibility of expressing the 
total space charge and therefore the current in terms of 
the charge necessary to support the maximum voltage. 
This is attempted in the next section. Holm* has also 
devised a method for doing this. However, we think the 
approximation given below represents more closely the 
theoretical conditions than Holm’s method. 

Some precautions necessary in an experimental study 
of alternating corona are also evident from. the dis- 
cussion of equation (13). When the outer cylinder is 
too small some of the space charge will reach it. In 
this case the returning space charge is reduced in value 
and the current is therefore reduced in magnitude. If 
the cylinder be further reduced in size the outgoing 
space charge may begin to reach the cylinder before the 
crest of the voltage wave. In this case the current is 
increased again and we are approaching the conditions 
found in d-c. corona. It seems therefore, that there 
should be some size of cylinder which would give a 
minimum current for a given rise of voltage above the 
corona voltage. For a somewhat larger cylinder there 
should be a maximum current and then any further 
increase in the size of the cylinder would lead to a 
reduction in the current. No attempt has been made 
to check this experimentally. 

In taking oscillograms of the corona current care 
should be taken to allow sufficient room for the space 
charge, if its full effect is desired. The oscillograms of 
Bennett!® were taken in a cylinder so small that the 
effect of the space charge is almost if not entirely lost. 
They donot, therefore, represent the normal alternating 
condition. It will be seen later that when the space 
charge returns the average current on the opposite half- 
waves must be equal. This is far from true in most of 
Bennett’s oscillograms. 


The corona current curves of Whitehead and Inouye* 
were also taken in a cylinder too small to allow the full 
effect of the space charge. There is evidence in some of 
these curves that a part of the space charge was return- 
ing but it is also certain that a part of it did not return. 
It is impossible to know how nearly these curves repre- 
sent the normal alternating condition. 


The curves taken on transmission lines, 1° are the 
only ones allowing sufficient room for the full effect 
of the space charge and in these the corona current is a 
very small part of the total current, so that its true 
shape is difficult to determine. It would be very 
interesting to see the changes in the wave form of the 
current as the effect of the space charge is reduced by the 
size of the cylinder. Also the ratio of the average to the 
effective value of the corona current is of practical value. 


APPROXIMATE FORMULA FOR CORONA CURRENTS 


As seen above, an exact solution of equation (13) for 
the corona current seems impossible. However, an 
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approximate solution may be obtained by assuming 
that all of the space charge is formed previous to the 
crest of the voltage wave and that it is just sufficient to 
support the rise in voltage above the corona voltage at 
the crest of the voltage wave. In order to make the 
calculations possible we must also assume that at the 
crest of the voltage wave this space charge is concen- 
trated on a layer of equivalent radius L’ as was pre- 
viously done. (The method used for approximating L’ 
will be given later.) 

As shown above, the surface charge per unit length 
of the corona wire never exceeds the value gq which it 
attains just at the corona voltage V’. Any increase in 
the voltage causes ionization and the formation of a 
space charge around the wire which absorbs the excess of 
the voltage above the corona value. 

If we measure the current into a wire from zero 
voltage up to a voltage above the corona voltage we 
observe a current relation as shown in Fig. 19. There 
is a sharp break in the current curve at the corona volt- 
age V’. Atany voltage V above the corona voltage the 


V'Corona Voltage _ 


Current __ 


I Current Due to 
Space Charge 
yCurrent Due to 
Surface Charge 


current may be resolved into two parts; I’ a constant 
part due to the surface charge on the wire and I due to 
the space charge.around the wire. This part due to 
the space charge we will call the corona current. Let 
Q represent the maximum value of the space charge per 
unit length of wire in statcoulombs, / the length of the 
wireincm., and f the frequency in cycles per second. We 
have then that the corona current (average value) is 


Ia =4Qfl (Statamperes) (14) 


Since the space charge Q must support the excess of 
the voltage above the corona voltage, (by our assump- 
tion above) we have, if we assume Q concentrated on a 
cylinder of radius L’, | 

praay 
us 2 log b/L’ te 
where V” and V’ represent the maximum values of the 
impressed and the corona voltages respectively in 
statvolts, b is the radius of the outside cylinder in em., 
and L’ is the radius of the equivalent space charge 
layerinem. See Fig. 20. 


_. We may determine L’ as follows. Let the impressed 
_ voltage be, 
LAPT, v= V" sin wt, 


and let 9 be the value of w ¢ when the instantaneous 

voltage has risen to the corona value such that, 
» SES tri! eVibanVi sin 6 
~ We have then ; 

yr _ yr ; 
; vy” 


We will now assume that the entire space charge is 
formed at an equivalent instant t’’’ such that 


COSKO 5 = (16) 


considered as a purely arbitrary assumption. However, 
itti is justified by the fact that the first charge formed will 
tend to neutralize the returning space charge. There- 
fore the center of the formation of the space charge will 
be primera toward the crest of the voltage wave. 


ve _ to the rise in the impressed voltage with the assumption 


e 


a 
Gradient 


7 ' 
’ ih % 
= bg n, : a Distance from Axis of Wire 


ot htt I Ag peo = 
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’ ‘if Er : 
Libre 

2 w log b/a 
where K is the mobility of the ions, and the other 
symbols have the values assigned to them above. K is 
practically an arbitrary constant and the value of 


4 cm./sec. per volts/em. was adopted because it gave 
the best agreement with the observed values. However, 


/V2— V" (18) 


_ this value for the average mobility of the positive and 


negative ions agrees well with what might be expected 


Equivalent Instance for 
Formation of Space Charge 


& eo leer 
8 Corona Voltage _ 
& fair AL Ea 
0 t’ me el Time 
Fie. 21 


from the riedeuremnent of the maximum mobility in the 
first part. 

It must also be ioted that the value of K is ee 
on the arbitrary factor 4 introduced above. We might 
combine these two arbitrary constants but we would 
then lose sight of the theoretical significance of the two 
parts of the arbitrary constant. From theoretical 
considerations the first constant was thought to be 
approximately 4 and having introduced this, a value of 
K was chosen to give the best agreement with the 
observations. 

Our formula for the corona current in practical units 
is now, 


yey s) 
Sages et ee = ) 
tee ONE Toshi ee oo) 
and L’ has the value 
roe eae YV2— Ve (20) 
w flog b/a 


Iq» = average value of the corona current i ini mperes 
f = frequency in cycles per second _ 


\ of t 


nsmissl 
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When a wire and concentric cylinder are used the 
cylinder should be so large that the space charge does 
not reach the cylinder. The size of cylinder required of 
course depends on the frequency, size of wire, and the 
rise of the voltage above the corona voltage. The 
radius required in any case can be determined by 
calculating the distance traveled on any half-wave, by 
the ions formed just as the instantaneous voltagereaches 
the corona voltage. This distance may be calculated by 
assuming the ions to have a mobility of 10 cm./sec. per 
volt/em. For 60 cycles on a No. 10 wire with a 


To Potential 
Divider 


Fig. 22 


voltage twice the corona voltage the radius of the 
cylinders should be about 30 em. This was checked 
experimentally. 

In case parallel wires are used the space charge should 
not go more than half way between the wires for it will 
then meet the space charge from the opposite wire. The 
necessary distance between the wires may be calculated 
by using the gradient along the line joining the wires 
and assuming a mobility for the ions of 10 em./sec. per 
volt/em. as above. For No. 10 wires with a 60-cycle 


impressed voltage twice the corona voltage, the distance _ 


between the wires should be about 60 em. This value 
was also checked experimentally. 


MEASUREMENT OF CORONA CURRENTS 


Corona currents were measured in two large cylinders 
by rectifying the charging current to a central section of 
the cylinder through three-electrode vacuum tubes with 
grid connected to plate. The current was measured by 
a calibrated D’Arsonval galvanometer which could be 
connected to measure either the positive or negative 
waves. A diagram of connections is shown in Fig. 22. 

Power was supplied by a 50-kv-a. 60-cycle motor- 
driven generator. The voltage was maintained by a 
Tirrill regulator. However, the speed was subject to 
' fluctuations of about 1 per cent. By means of the tap- 
changing transformer and auto-transformers shown, the 
voltage could be varied by steps of one volt from zero 
to 240 volts. This arrangement was used to avoid wave 
distortion at varying voltages. The voltage was mea- 


sured from a calibrated tertiary coil on the 10-kv-a, 
120/240 to 100,000-volt high-tension transformer. The 
transformer was used only on the 240-volt connection. 

The galvanometer G was shunted by the combination 
of resistances R and S for varying its range. It was 
calibrated by connecting a known e. m. f. and a known 
R’ in series with the galvanometer and its shunt. The 
opposite side of the circuit was balanced by a resistance 
T equal to the resulting resistance of the galvanometer 
and its shunt. By means of the switch S 2 the gal- 
vanometer could be thrown in series with tube 1 or 
tube 2. A reversing switch in the galvanometer circuit 
was provided (not shown in figure) to keep the gal- 
vanometer deflection in the same direction for both 
tubes. 

Switch 1 permitted the rectifying and measuring 
device to be thrown in series with either cylinder A 
or cylinder B. Cylinder A was 61 cm. inside diameter 
and composed of a central section 62 cm. long and a 
guard ring on each end of approximately the same 
length. ._ The central section in which the current was 
measured was screened from stray fields by a gauze wire 
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Fie. 23—Corona Current Curves. AVERAGE VALUE OF 
Haur-Waves. Diameter CYLINDER 61 Cm. Active LeNatTH OF 
Wire 62 Cm. Frequency 64 Crycuzs. 


around the outside. The separation between the 
central and end sections was about five mm. 

. Cylinder B was 155 em. in diameter. 
posed of a central section 154 cm. long and guard rings 


‘on each end of approximately the same length. As in 


cylinder A, the central section in which the current 
was measured was carefully screened. The separation 
between the central and end sections was about five mm. 
as in cylinder A. 

Measurement of the insulation resistance and 


It was com- | 
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capacity to ground of the central sections of cylinders 
A and B, and of the plate voltage required for the 
rectifying tubes, showed that the error caused by. the 


admittance to ground of the central sections of the 


cylinders was less than 0.5 per cent. 

The charging current of the central section of each 
cylinder was measured for three sizes of wire, up to a 
voltage at least twice the corona voltage. These 

values are shown in Figs. 23 and 24. The currents 
plotted are rectified half waves, and therefore represent 
half of the total current expressed in average values. 

The readings of the positive and negative half waves 
were equal except when the space charge began to reach 
the cylinder. The symmetry of the current waves is no 
indication that the positive and negative space charges 

. are equal because any half wave measures the outgoing 
charge of one sign and the returning charge of opposite 
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sign. This is not true when the cylinder is small. 
With small distances between the wire and cylinder 
the current corresponding to the formation of negative 
space charge exceeds the current corresponding to the for- 
mation of positive space charge. This may be explained 
as due to a decrease in the return of the negative space 
charge or on increase in the formation of the negative 
space charge. The voltage corresponds roughly to the 
voltage at which the negative charge should reach the 
cylinder and it seems most probable that this difference 
is due to a decrease in the return of the negative space 
charge. This indicates that the negative space 
charge reaches the cylinder first, which is in accord with 
our previous determinations of the mobility of the 
negative space charge for this voltage. For the large 
cylinder it was not possible to raise the voltage to such a 
value that the positive and negative current half waves 
became unequal. 


CALCULATION OF CORONA CURRENTS 


In the calculation of the corona currents the corona 
voltage is determined experimentally from the break in 
the current curves. 
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values of the corona voltage with the values calculated 
from the formula of Whitehead and Brown, Peek, and 
Whitehead and Isshiki are given in Table V. 

The ratio of the maximum voltage to the effective 
voltage at 240 volts for the generator used had been 
previously determined by oscillograms to be 1.46. 
This value is used in the calculations of the corona 


current. The calculated values are shown by crosses 
TABLE V 
Corona voltage 
calculated by formula of 
White- White- 
Cylinder| Wire head and head and 
dia. dia Observed| Brown Peek Isshiki Eq. 2 
Cm. cm kv. eff. kv. eff. kv. eff. kv. eff. kv. eff. 
61 0.046 8.7 10.27 9.93 9.92 9.35 
61 0.160. 20.0 20.6 19.8 20.2 18.7 
61 0.260 26.5 27.6 26.0 26.8 24.7 
155 0.046 10.5 11:95 11.55 11.53 10.88 
155 0.160 23.0 24.5 23.2 2307 22.0 
155 0.260 30.0 33.5 31.6 32.6 30.1 


on the curves of the observed corona current Figs. 23 
and 24. 


The agreement is entirely satisfactory in all cases. 
Any differences between observed and calculated cur- 
rents are of the order of the probable experimental 
error. The agreement is even more impressive when 


Observed Values Test No.20. 
X Corona Voltage 125 Kv. 
Surface Charge Current 19.0 Amps. 


Observed Values Test No. 23 
o Corona Voltage 130 Kv. 
Surface Charge Current 20.3 Amps. 


Observed Values Test No. 43 
A Corona Voltage 130 Kv. 
Sree Charge Current 21.1 Amps. 


CORONA CURRENT IN AMPERES (EFFECTIVE VALUES) 
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Fig. 25—Corona Current CaLcuLaTIon. Tests or W. W,. 
Lewis, A. I. E. E.,Trans., Vou. 40, p. 1059. Tauren PHase 
Linge WIRES IN VerTICAL Purans. LenetH 101.5 Mi. Sracine 
12 Fr. Conpuctors No. 0, Szven Stranp. Diameter 0.19 
In. Frequency 30 Cycies 


we notice that the voltage range is quite wide. In 
Fig. 23 the voltage was raised to nine times the corona 
voltage for the small wire. This indicates that the 
corona current formula is of the correct mathematical 
form. : 

The corona currents are also calculated for the three- 
phase transmission line studied by W. W. Lewis.” 
This line consisted of three 110,000-cir. mil, seven- 
strand conductors spaced 12 ft. in a vertical plane. The 
length was 101.5 miles, and the radius of the conductors 
was 0.19 in. The corona voltage is here again deter- 
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mined by the break in the charging current curves given 
by Lewis. In calculating the corona current, voltages 
to neutral are employed. The measured currents are 
in effective amperes. In order to convert the corona 
current from average to effective values the factor 1.11 
is used-—(the ratio for a sine wave.) This is open to 
criticism but no better method presented itself. A 
comparison of the observed and calculated values for 
this transmission line is given in Fig. 25. 


The agreement is surprising when we consider the 
possible causes for discrepancy. Among these causes 
may be mentioned; 1, the fact that the voltage rose 
about 10 per cent along the line so that different parts 
of the line were at different stages of corona formation; 
2, the space charge around the wire with corona on it 
distorted the electric field and therefore the neutral of 
the system (this may cause a shift of the voltage away 
from the corona wire); 3, the ratio of the effective to 
the average value of the current is probably not 1.11 
as assumed; 4, the frequency of these tests was 30 
cycles while the formula for corona current was de- 
veloped for 60 cycles. 


SUMMARY 


1. The spectrum of corona shows the band spectrum 
of nitrogen indicating that only the nitrogen breaks 
down in a corona discharge in air and that the ionization 
produces electrons and positively charged nitrogen 
molecules rather than a dissociation of nitrogen mole- 
cules into atoms. The electrons even in the high 
electric field around corona wires almost immediately 
attach themselves to molecules (probably of water 
vapor or oxygen), forming ionsas seen from the mobility 
below. 


2. The air was rendered more conducting by a 
quartz mercury are and the saturation current mea- 
sured as the voltage approached the corona voltage. 
The corona voltage lies somewhat above the first rise 
of the saturation current due to ionization by collision. 
Saturation curves taken on copper and magnesium wires 
show no influence due to the material of the conductor. 
This indicates that the positive ions are active ionizing 
agents as Towsend has assumed. 


8. Corona forms on the positive half-waves of an 
alternating impressed voltage about 2 per cent below 
the voltage required to form corona on the negative half- 
waves. (This has been tested only at atmospheric 
pressure for wires between No. 25 and No. 10 B. & S. 
gage.) The first appearance of positive corona does not 
give appreciable sound nor light, and ions due to this 
corona do not penetrate the air to a distance greater 
than about 8 cm. (for a No. 10 wire at atmospheric 
pressure). 

4. The amount of ionization on the positive half- 
wave becomes very much more copious with the appear- 
ance of corona on the negative half waves. 
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5. The observed voltage for positive corona was 
found to be much less subject to errors due to surface 
irregularities and the divergence of the field, than the 
observed voltage for negative corona. This is to be 
expected from similar work on the continuous corona. 


6. Theions formed around a corona wire, during any 
half-wave, which are of the same sign as the potential 
of the wire, are driven out from the wire forming a space 
charge. This space charge moves out from the wire. 
until the voltage reverses. It then returns to the wire. 
Thus the space charge is able to penetrate the air around 
the wire only to a definite distance, or may be said to 
have a boundary. This boundary of the space charge 
varies with the corona voltage, the rise in voltage above 
the corona voltage, and the frequency. Diffusion 
reduces the sharpness of the boundary of the space 
charge. (See Figs. 14 and 15.) 


Since the space charge formed on any half-wave 
returns to the wire on the next succeeding half-wave, 
we must consider during a half-wave two approxi- 
mately equal space charges, one space charge of the 
same sign as the potential on the wire traveling out, and 
the other space charge of the opposite sign to the 
instantaneous potential of the wire and returning. 


7. The mobility of the ions formed in the corona 
discharge was calculated from the boundaries of the 
space charges. The mobility of the positive ions was 
found to increase with the rise of the voltage above the 
corona voltage from about 1.3 to 10 em./sec. per volt/ 
em. The mobility of the negative ions was found to 
rise with the increase of the voltage above the corona 
voltage from about 1.6 to 10. em. sec. per volt/cem. 


The curves of mobility of positive ions plotted against 
rise in voltage above the corona. voltage indicate a 
limiting value of ‘the mobility of about 10 cm./sec. per 
volt/em. This is in good agreement with the value 
9.85 calculated by Loeb*® from Langevin’s equation. 
The curves for the mobility of negative ions do not 
indicate that a limiting maximum value is probable. 

8. An analysis of the conditions of corona formation 
indicate that the gradient near the surface of the wire 
can never rise above the value it has at the corona 
voltage. This requires that the surface charge on the 
wire be constant for all voltages above the corona 
voltage and that the space charge support any rise in 
the voltage above the corona voltage. The differential 
equation of the corona current based on these conditions 
does not admit of a simple solution. 

9. An approximate formula for the average current 
due to the space charge has been derived by the aid 
of certain empirical assumptions. This formula gives 
a good agreement for the corona currents measured in 
two large cylinders. The corona currents were cal- 


. culated by this formula for a 101.5-mile three-phase 


transmission line and the agreement is reasonable,. 
with the measurements made on this line by W. W.. 
Lewis.*” 
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“Critical Potentials, 


Discussion 

Joseph Slepian: One thing that Mr. Willis brings out and 
which is worth emphasizing is that the beginning of corona is not 
the point where ionization by collision begins. This is important 
because very frequently in the past it has been assumed that the 
beginning of ionization by collision is also the beginning of 
breakdown or of corona under various conditions. Mr. Willis has 
shown by his experiments here that the corona comes at a 
higher gradient than that at which appreciable ionization by 
collision ceeurs and that corona sets in when a sufficiently great 
cumulative reaction takes place between the ionization produced 
by collisions of the negative ions and that produced by collisions 
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of the positive ions. Hence the gradient at which the corona 
begins is not a constant of the gas but also depends upon the 
geometrical configuration of the electrodes; that is, it depends 
also upon the radius of the wire and the distance to the other 
electrode. 

Alexander Nyman: I should very much like to see this work 
extended to include operation at high frequency. 

Probably many people are familiar with the fact that at high 
frequency the corona begins to appear at much lower voltage than 
at 60 cycles; in fact, perhaps two or three times lower at fre- 
quencies as high as 1,000,000 cycles. At frequencies as high as 
5,000,000 or 10,000,000 cycles, corona begins even at lower 
voltages than this; it is possible to observe a corona on sharp 
points at 1000 or 1500 volts. This fact became apparent in the 
first place during the measurement of voltage on static condensers 
and on insulators for condensers for use on power transmitting 
stations. A sphere-gap calibrated at high frequency showed 
values as illustrated in the accompanying figure, from which it is 
evident that the sparking voltagé at 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 
cycles is considerably lower than at 60 cycles. At 10,000,000 
cycles these voltages are lower yet. 

Now, it is evident that the discharge between sphere-gaps is 
not of the nature of corona, but the reduction between the 
sphere-gaps brought to the attention a similar reduction of 
discharge voltage between sharp points and it was then even more 
conspicuous. 

With the spacing of i in. and a frequency of 10,000,000 cycles, 
a sparking distance of 4000 or 5000 volts is quite usual between 
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edges which are not strictly sharp. Of course, with sharper 
edges this voltage is considerably lower. The question will 
‘arise ‘How do we know that this is a correct voltage measure- 
ment?’’ The process to ascertain this fact is rather lengthy, but 
consists in general of the following: 

A statie condenser, which remains constant at different 
frequencies, and a measurement of current and frequency gives a 
measurement of voltage. 

The measurement of current may be again in doubt, but can 
be assured by a proper design of an ammeter, suitable for this 
specific purpose. 

W.A. Del Mar: On the third page of Mr. Willis’ paper there 
is this statement: “The results of the corona ionization are 
electrons and charged nitrogen molecules. The absence of the 
oxygen spectrum indicates that the nitrogen alone is ionized, or 
that the oxygen does not play any appreciable part in the corona 
ionization.”’ On the sixteenth page there is something which 
appears to be contradictory. Under ‘‘Summary,” paragraph one 
it says: ‘‘The electrons, even in the high electric field around 
corona wires, almost immediately attach themselves to molecules, 
(probably of water vapor or oxygen), forming ions as seen from 
. the mobility below.” -Oxygen is here mentioned as one of the 
types of ions, whereas in the preceding paragraph it is said to 
have practically no part. I should appreciate an explanation. 

H. J. Ryan and J. S. Carroll: (communicated after ad- 
journment) Three papers have been presented to the Institute, 
heretofore, that deal largely with the space charges which sur- 
round conductors in alternating corona *>»*, ‘These papers are 
not mentioned in the bibliography given at the end of the paper 
and no reference is made to their conclusions, which are quite 
different from those here presented. The facts presented in the 
preceeding papers were obtained by quantitative studies of the 
whole space charge that surrounds a conductor in corona due to 
high voltages at low frequencies,—generally 60 cycles. The 
studies reported in the papers presented at Seattle,’ 1925, 
and Salt Lake City,° 1926, included the cyclic time element 
and the radial positions of the space charges. 

The electrodynamic behavior of the ions in the alternating 
corona cycle is far too complex and too little understood, as yet, 
to enable anyone to formulate a theory of the space charge such 
as attempted in this paper. The author is apparently convinced 
that the integrity of his theory is ample to warrant him in setting 
forth the complete quantitative behavior of the space charge from 
qualitative observations of diffuse remnants of alternating space 
charges with the determinations of the radial positions incomplete 
and the cyclic time elements wholly omitted. 

We submit that one cannot inform himself reliably about these 
space charges by that sort of procedure and that he certainly 
cannot help others. Surely knowledge of all facts that it 
is possible to obtain must come first; the facts must be studied 
thoroughly to develop an understanding of their mutual relation 
and then only can a theory be formulated and put forth to assist 
others to acquire, with economie effort, such understanding. 

Dependable knowledge as to these space charges is of un- 
doubted importance in high-voltage engineering. We regret that 
Mr. Willis has made it so difficult for us to join in a more hearty 
welcome to him with his results, as a worker in this field in which 
we hope we can all continue to work unremittingly. We earn- 
estly trust that we will soon be able to resolve our differences with 
understanding, so that we can present the facts about these 
space charges, without confusion, to the membership of the 
Institute. z 
p» C.H. Willis: I appreciate Dr. Slepian’s emphasis of the fact 


a. H. J. Ryan and H. H. Henline. The Hysteresis Character of Corona 
Formation. A. I. E. E. Trans. Vol. 43, 1924, p. 1118. 

b. C. T. Hesselmeyer and J. K. Kostko. On the Nature of Corona 
Loss. A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. 44, 1925. p. 1016. 

c. J. 8S. Carroll and H. J. Ryan. The Space Charge that Surrounds a 
Conductor in Corona at 60 Cycles. A. I. E. E. Journnar, Vol. 45, p. 1136, 
Nov. 1926, Z 
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that the corona gradient is not the beginning of ionization by 
collision. In ionization by collision we are measuring average 
effects, but the probability of ionization at any particular 
collision between an ion and a molecule depends on the actual 
free path which the ion has just traversed and also on the type of 
collision. The saturation current in the gas inereases as the 
voltage rises and the explanation of this increase is ionization by 
collision. We cannot, however, pick any particular voltage as 
the point where ionization by collision begins. 

In corona, the current rises abruptly at a certain voltage. 
The explanation is that at this voltage the ionization has become 
cumulative to such an extent that it would lead to a short cireuit, 
but for the action of the space charge. 


Mr. Nyman speaks of the lowering of the voltage at high 
frequency. His remarks were quite interesting to me. The 
only work I know of in this regard is the work by Gorton and 
Whitehead, in which they found the corona gradient to be 
affected to about two or three per cent at frequencies up to 
3600 cycles per second. I should be very much interested in 
seeing further work if it has been published. 

In regard to Mr. Del Mar’s question, I believe my statement 
was that the nitrogen played the main role in ionization by 
collision. We have in the air a mixture of N2 molecules and 
Oz molecules. There are, of course, two ways in which we may 
produce ionization. We can disscciate the molecules into N 
plus and N minus. This would give a line spectrum. There- 
fore, this is not the form of ionization which oceurs in corona, nor 
does that occur except at very much higher gradients than the 
corona gradient. But the band spectrum indicates that the 
N» molecule breaks up into a positively charged N»2 molecule 
and an electron. -We must remember that the electron has a 
mass of !/,3 hundredth of the hydrogen molecule and therefore, 
The probable 
mobility of the nitrogen molecule is around 10 em./sec. per 
volt/em. I had expected in this work to find that the negative 
space charge would have a very high mobility and would pene- 
trate the air to a very much greater distance than the positive 
space charge. To my surprise, I found that the two charges 
penetrated to practically the same distance, and the con- 
clusion which follows is that the electron attaches itself to a 
molecule very quickly forming anion. _ 

The nitrogen molecule is ionized and the electron then attaches 
itself either to a water or oxygen molecule to produce an ionic 
carrier rather than an electronic carrier. The reason that I 
conclude that the electron attaches to water vapor or oxygen is 
the fact that water vapor and oxygen have a very much higher 
electron affinity than nitrogen. We would expect that the 
nitrogen would not attract the electrons, from the work done 
by physicists. 

The author wishes to apologize for the omission of the 
paper by Messrs. Ryan and Henline, from his bibliography. 
The bibliography however is by no means complete, as only those 
papers are given which seemed to have a direct bearing on our 
work. The other papers mentioned by Messrs. Ryan and Carroll 
were published after this work was planned and the bibliography 
prepared. 

We feel that the criticism of Messrs. Ryan and Carroll that our 
work was qualitative is hardly justified. The method of de- 
termining the total space charge by measuring the rectified 
current is probably the most accurate method, and is certainly 
not subject to the very serious criticisms which may be made 
against the other methods which have been employed, (7. e., that 
these methods either limit the space charge or distort the field 
or both.) 

We also feel that any serious criticism of our generalizations 
in regard to the space charge, which are used in developing the 
expression for the average value of the corona current, should 
include a demonstration of the inaccuracy of the expression for 
the corona current. 4 
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Synopsis.—Data from a large number of tests on several types of 
oil circuit breakers are given in this paper. The tests were made on 
breakers with the following ratings: (a) 150 kv., 1,500,000 kv-a.; 
(b) 35 kv., 250,000 kv-a.; (c) 7000 volts, 7500 kv-a.; (d) 132 kv., 


and 
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1,250,000 kv-a., and (e) 132 kv., 750,000 kv-a. These tests were 
made on power systems having sufficient connected capacity to make 
the tests conclusive. Complete data are tabulated and oscillograms 
are shown. Some valuable conclusions resulted from the tests. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE American Gas and Electric Company has 

carried out a number of tests on high- and low- 

voltage oil circuit breakers, these tests falling into 
three principal groups which are as follows: 

1. The first group of tests was brought about by 
the purchase from the Brown Boveri Company of a 
number of 150-kv. and 35-kv. breakers, the acceptance 
of which was made conditional upon the results of 
rupturing capacity tests. The 150-kv. breaker, de- 
scribed and illustrated more fully in later paragraphs, 
is of the round tank multiple break type equipped with 
oil filled 150-kv. bushings. A total of 10 breaks per 
pole is employed using simple ball type butt contacts. 

Although it was not possible to obtain sufficient 
short-circuit current at any point on the interconnected 
182-kv. system of the American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany to test the breaker at its full rated interrupting 
capacity of 1,500,000 kv-a., it was felt, nevertheless, 
that a series of tests at the maximum capacity available, 
approximately 750,000 kv-a., would serve to indicate 
whether the breaker would be acceptable for the in- 
tended service. The Sunnyside Substation of the 
Ohio Power Company at Canton, Ohio, was selected as 


Fig. 1—Brown Boveri 150-Kv. BREAKER IN POSITION FOR 
TrsT witH SHELTER FOR CURRENT TRANSFORMERS AND TRIP- 
PING RELAYS 


the logical place to carry out the tests, since not only 
was it possible to obtain a maximum concentration of 
short-circuit capacity at that point, but also because the 
particular point being a substation, any short circuit 
placed on the system there would be divided between 


1. Both of the American Gas and Electric Co., 30 Church St., 
New York City. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. I. E. E., New York, 
N.Y., February 7-11, 1927. 
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the various generating stations on the interconnected 
system through the intervening lines between Sunny- 
side Substation and the generating stations. 

The 35-kv. breaker was of the plain break type, two 
breaks per pole, with all three poles in one rectangular 
tank. Several of these switches had been purchased - 
subject to the results of tests to be made at 22 kv. 
(the only voltage of that class available at Sunnyside 
Substation) and carried to the full es: rating of 
250,000 kv-a. 

2. The second group of tests, conducted at Schenec- 


Fie. 2—Uprer Riegip Contracts (INVERTED) aND ONE Sn2tT 
oF BARRIERS 


tady, using the regular testing equipment of the General 
Electric Company, was made on one unit of the Reyrolle 
compound filled switchgear, type C-1-ORD, rated at 
7000 volts, 400 amperes, and having a guaranteed rup- 
turing capacity of 75,000 kv-a. As in the case of the 
Brown Boveri breakers a number of these units had been 
purchased subject to satisfactory performance under 
short-circuit tests. These tests, more fully described 
later, were made first at 2300 volts beginning with less 
than rated duty and carried to a point considerably 
beyond the rating, and later at 6600 volts at more than 
full rating. 

3. The third group of tests was made on two General 
Electric Company breakers, the breakers selected being 
two 182-kv. breakers, one of them an FHKO-39-B 
and the other an FHKO-136-B. The first, that is, the 
FHKO-39-B, had a rated rupturing capacity of 
1,250,000 kv-a. This breaker, as is well known, is of 
the round tank, explosion chamber type. The other, 
the FHKO-136-B, is rated at 750,000 kv-a. and is of 
the oval tank explosion chamber type. It was felt 
that a short-circuit test on this breaker at the Sunny- 
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side Substation, where a capacity practically equal to 
the breaker rating was available, would serve as an 
excellent check on the design principles embodied in 
other high-voltage breakers of the same type. 


TESTS ON THE BROWN BOVERI TYPE? A F 24/1 A 
150,000-VoLT O1L CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


The general appearance of the 150-kv.% Brown 
Boveri breaker is shown in Fig. 1. This illustration 
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Fig. 3—D1acGramM or Trst CONNECTIONS FOR THE BROWN 
Bovert 150-Kyv. Breaxer Tests at SUNNYSIDE SUBSTATION 


also shows the method of mounting the breaker and of 
bringing the leads on the short-circuit side to a small 
shelter in which were placed the 2500-ampere current 
transformers and the relays used in tripping the 
breaker. The foundation for the breaker consisted 
of heavy timbers placed directly on the ground as 
shown. 

The breaker tanks have a diameter of 6514 in. and a 
height of 8 ft. 10 in. from the truck wheel to the center 
line of the horizontal operating shaft. The ball type 
contacts are shown in Fig. 2, which is a view of the upper 
stationary contacts in an inverted position. The upper 
contacts are rigidly attached to the lower end of the 
bushing. Fig. 2 also shows an assembly of flash barriers 
placed between the contacts. 

Diagram Fig. 3 shows the test connections and rela- 
tive location of equipment. The test breaker was con- 
nected solidly to the Alliance 182-kv. circuit at the 
first tower outside of the substation yard, the G-2 
switch on this line serving as a back-up breaker. The 
current transformers used for obtaining current records 
were Westinghouse type FB 2500 amperes, 2300 volts 
indoor busbar type with the insulation reinforced by 
adding a micarta tube three in. in diameter, three ft. 
long, with a 3%-in. wall, and wrapping the bare 4/0 
conductor with varnished cambric to a thickness of 


2. See also Electrical World of May 9, 1925. 
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approximately 14-in. before placing the tube and current 
transformer over it. It was felt that this insulation 
would withstand any voltage that could be built up 
on the grounded side of the switch even though the 
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Explanation of Diagram: 

Lakeshore 7 generators, total 226,000 ky-a. 2.16 per cent on 30,000 
ky-a. Two 30,000-kv-a. banks, 7.2 per cent each. 
Two 66kyv. cable circuits each 8mi,,1/Ocu. 6.1 in. flat 
spacing. 

Oak Avenue Two 30,000-ky-a. transformer banks 4.8 per cent each. 

Gorge Plant (1) Several transformers total 6.6 per cent on 30,000 ky-a. 

(2) Several 22-ky. circuits total reactance 13.7 per cent on 
30,000 ky-a. 

Two banks 11.4 per cent each on 30,000 ky-a. 

Two 7500-ky-a. condensers 11.5 per cent each. Two 
transformer banks 11 per cent each on 30,000 ky-a. 
(132-ky. to 6.6-kv. windings). 

Two 42,100-kv-a. generators, 13.7 per cent each. Two 
45,000-ky-a. banks 8.9 per cent each. 

Five 30,000-kv-a. generators 15 per cent each. Two 
50,000-kv-a. banks 8.4 per cent each. Reactors each 
30,000 ky-a., 5 per cent. 

Note: On all tests using full capacity available, all 
reactors were short-circuited. : 

Cleveland-Akron 200,000-cm. 
spacing. 
200,000-cm. 
spacing 
Windsor-Canton 200,000-cm. 
spacing. 
336,400-cm. ACSR, 16.6 ft. effective 

spacing. 


South Akron 
Sunnyside 
Philo 


Windsor 


Transmission 16.6 ft. effective 


Lines 


copper, 


Akron-Canton copper, 13.6 ft. effective 


copper, 15.9 ft. effective 


Philo-Canton 


ground connection was not of particularly low resis- 
tance. The breaker tanks were grounded to separate 
ground pipes driven near the tanks and not tied in 
with the short-circuit ground connection. 

Professor H. E. Dyche who, assisted by Professor 
E. R. Rath, both of the University of Pittsburgh, was 
engaged to take oscillographic records and to furnish 
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the necessary equipment, had added to an original 
Siemens and Halske oscillograph a number of automatic 
features making it possible to start the film at an exact 
predetermined time delay after the actual closing of the 
test breaker control circuit, and to automatically 
stop the film after a predetermined travel. This 
feature made it possible to record as many as four shots 
on one film without reloading the instrument even 
though the shots were made in rapid succession. A 
film taken in this manner is shown in Fig. 6. 
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Complete results of all tests including data on the 
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system set-up are summarized in Table I. The system 
data given will be sufficient, when combined with the 
system diagram Fig. 4, to show the set-up for each 
test. 

Beginning with a standard duty cycle of 2-OCO 
shots with a two-minute interval and with a system 
set-up calculated to give approximately 225,000 kv-a., 
the duty on this breaker was increased by steps until 
on Tests No. 16 to No. 26 the full system capacity 
available was applied. 

After Test No. 5 the oil was drained from one tank in 


TABLE I 
RESULTS OF TESTS ON 150-KV. BROWN BOVERI OIL CIRCUIT BREAKER 
Recovery volts Current | 
PSSST Sia Sao on eed Duration of Short-circuit 
Peak Per Closing Initial | short, % cycles kv-a. 
Duty cycle and Test Test value cent ————| inarc ———_|—__—_- 
system set-up number | voltage | line 2-3 | initial Peak | R.M.S.| R.M.S.| *Total | Arcing | Closed | Opened Remarks 
2-OCO 2-min. inter- 1 140,000 | 177,000 89.2 Opened O. K. trace of 
val 4 gen. at Wind- smoke. 
sor 2 lines, 2 banks 2 140,000 | 192,000 97.0 1990 1190 940 43 20 288,000} 288,000 Ditto 
reactors in,....... . 
1-OCO to test oscil- 
lograph. Same set- No Could not 
up as Test l...... 3 150,000 | record be read 1020 44 15 283,000 Ditto 
2-OCO 2-min. inter- 4 132,000 Ditto 3740 2160 1260 38 14 492,000} 288,000 Ditto 
val. Same set-up 
except no reactors 
at Windsor and 2 
condensers at Can Could not 
POM. a dstsrsmisierertes < ir 130,000 | 164,400 57.8 be read 1320 37 13 297,000 Ditto 
8-OCO in rapid suc- 6 135,000 No oscillogram taken : Ditto 
cession. Interval ti 135,000 Ditto A Ditto 
approx. 10 sec. No 
System same as 8 . | 135,000 | record 4160 2400 1420 36 12 560,000} 332,000 Ditto 
Test. 4..... arataeanec Could not 
9 135,000 Ditto be read 1435 38 14 Lie 335,000 Ditto 
10 135,000 | Ditto Se 3630 2160 1435 40 15 520,000} 335,000 Ditto 
11 135,000 Ditto 4270 2490 1320 37 14 582,000} 309,000 Ditto 
12 135,000 Ditto 3740 2170 1435 36 13 507,000} 335,000 Ditto 
13 135,000 | Ditto % 3310 2010 1455 736 $13 470,000| 340,000 Ditto 
2-OCO 2-min. system Could not 
as in Fig. 4 except 14 134,000 | 134,000 (Avett be read 2340 40 14 534,000 | Opened O. K. Some 
Cleveland off and smoke, slight oil 
22,000-ky-a. gen. throw. Noticeable 
only at Akron. 4 jumping of all three 
gen. at Windsor... 15 134,000 | 111,000 58.5 6920 4000 2180 38 13 930,000 | 505,000 tanks. 
2-OCO 2-min. inter- 16 135,000 | 196,000} 103.0 & No record ae Ditto 
val. System set- 
up as in Fig. 4 ex- 17 135,000 | 166,500 87.3 No record Opened O. K. Much 
cept 22,000-ky-a. smoke on tank No. 1 
gen. at Akron and violent jumping. 
ODRLLOG oaietensieye ss Other tanks same as 
above. 
2-OCO 2-min. system 18 Oscillogram no good é Opened O.K. Some 
same as Test 16 smoke. Considerable 
except only 4 gen. jumping. 
at Windsor....... 19 Ditto a ‘ Ditto 
7-OCO 1-min. inter- 20 132,000 | 262,000} 140.0 8000 4680 2830 34 14 1,070,000} 645,000 Ditto 
val. System same 21 132,000 | 164,000 87.0 7930 4580 2800 37 16 1,040,000} 640,000 Ditto 
as: Test.18........ No 
22 132,000 | record as +7750 74480 2830 No record 1,020,000} 645,000 Ditto 
23 132,000 | 180,000 96.5 6660 4020 2830 40 | 17 926,000} 645,000 Ditto 
No 
24 132,000 | record an +7000 +4150 2860 No record 946,000} 652,000 Ditto 
Could not 
25 132,000 | 144,000 77.0 be read 2920 39 16 in 666,000 Ditto 
26 132,000 | 217,000! 116.0 8450 | 4900 2920 34 13 1,120,000! 666,000 Ditto 


*Estimated from current and voltage record. 
+Estimated, record cut off. 
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order to permit examining the contacts. Finding the 
contacts only slightly burned and the oil only slightly 
discolored, it was decided to go ahead with the tests 
without any change of oil in the other two tanks and 
without dressing the contacts. 

The series of eight shots comprising Tests No. 6 to 
No. 13 inclusive, presents an unusual and interesting 
test in that the eight shots were given as rapidly as the 
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breaker could be closed, the interval averaging approxi- 
mately 10 sec. The short-circuit kv-a. opened on this 
series averaged approximately 330,000 or approximately 
one-fourth of the rated capacity of the breaker. The 
oscillograms for this series of tests are not reproduced 
here but are of the same general form as those shown 
in Fig. 6. The first two shots were intentionally not 
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ground pipe had been made and the test current trans- 
formers completely isolated from the station ground. 

Tests No. 14 and No. 15 represent a standard 2-OCO 
duty cycle to which was applied the full system capacity 
as shown on Fig. 4 with the exception that Cleveland 
was not connected and at Akron there was connected 
one 22,000-kv-a. generator only. This set-up was 
calculated to give a short circuit of approximately 
525,000 kv-a. Fig. 5 shows the burning of the contacts 
which were removed for inspection after Test No. 15. 
Oil samples taken at this time showed slightly more 
discoloration than those taken after Test No. 5, but the 
oil was in very good condition and tested an average 
of 24 kv. 

In an attempt to obtain a record of the internal 
pressure on this breaker during the tests, engine type 
pressure indicators were connected to the tanks through 
a fitting in the center of the manhole cover at the bottom 
of the tank. This method of obtaining a pressure 
record, however, was very inadequate as the pressure 
in the tanks was insufficient to cause any appreciable 
deflection. As near as could be determined, the in- 
dicators registered a pressure of approximately 10 lb. 
per sq. in. on all tests. 


During the interval between Test N o. 15, the final 
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recorded on the oscillograph, but the last six were all 


recorded on one film. The voltage element on the 


oscillograph was burned out at the beginning of this 
series of tests, but the current record was obtained in 
each case. 

Oil samples taken after this series tested 27 kv. as 
compared with a test of 28 kv. on the oil originally 
supplied to the breakers, and showed only slight 
discoloration. 

It might be of interest to note that considerable 
trouble was experienced in recording the two currents 
on the oscillograph apparently due to stray currents in 
the secondary leads. The difficulty was not overcome 
until an entirely separate ground consisting of a single 


X 2900 RMS. AMP, 
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test,on March 8, and Test No. 16, the contacts were 
removed and dressed and fresh oil supplied to the 
breaker. 

For Tests No. 16 to No. 26 inclusive, the full system 
capacity shown in Fig. 4 was applied with the exception 
that the 22,000-kv-a. generator at Akron was omitted 
and that after Test No. 17 only four generators were 
available at Windsor instead of the original five. This 
set-up was calculated to give approximately 745,000 
kv-a. with five generatorsat Windsorand approximately 
725,000 kv-a. with four generators at Windsor. 

While no current records were obtained on Tests No. 
16 and No. 17, so that the exact value of ruptured kv-a, 
cannot be given, with the five generators at Windsor 
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(only four available for Tests No. 18 to No. 26) and with 
a somewhat higher voltage, it is estimated that the duty 
on these two shots was approximately 700,000 kv-a. 
On Test No. 17 which was the second shot of a stand- 
ard 2-OCO duty cycle, No. 1 pole gave off considerable 
smoke and threw a small quantity of oil from the vent 


Fia. Contracts or Brown Boveri 150-Ky. BREAKER 
AFTER COMPLETION OF TESTS 


(sp) Sipe View or SAME Contacts 


7—(a) 


indicating more distress than on any of the other shots 
during the entire series. Nine shots at full system 
capacity were applied after this test without any repe- 
tition of this apparent distress so that the reason for it 
on this shot is not at all clear. An examination of the 
barrier between the individual breaks in tank No. 1 
after the completion of the tests showed that one 
of them had been somewhat charred on both sides 
opposite the breaks. This barrier was of a material 


22 Kilovolt 
Bus 


Ko-26 
(Rebuilt) 
230000 Kv-a. 
Transformer Banks - 
7 9 Percent Each 


132 Kilovolt Bus 


Test Breaker 


Sunnyside 
Sub-station 


- (Canton) 
To Windsor 


Fie. 8—ConnecTions For TEst ON 35-Kvy. Brown Boveri 


BREAKER 


different from that furnished with the original breaker, 
as it had been obtained locally and placed in the breaker 
to replace one of the originals which had become 
broken in assembly. Subsequent examination failed 
to reveal any puncture, however, so that the distress 
shown is still unexplained unless it was simply due to the 
generation of more than the usual amount of gas and 
smoke caused by the burning of this barrier. 

After Tests No. 18 and No. 19, which comprised 
another standard duty cycle of 2-OCO shots, a final 
series of 7-OCO shots at one-minute intervals was 
applied. The oscillographic records of Tests 20 and 21 
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are shown in Fig. 6. On all of the shots at the higher 
values of kv-a. a considerable movement of the tanks 
was observable due, it is believed, at least partly to the 
resilient character of the timber foundations. This 
last series was intended to consist of eight shots instead 
of seven, but, on account of the instability of the timber 
foundations causing considerable movement each time 
the breaker opened, it was agreed that between each 
of the shots the test breaker would be given a blind shot; 
that is, it would be closed and opened with the back-up. 


Fic. 9—Brown Boveri 35-Kv. Tyrer A F 12/36 Orn Circuit 
BREAKER AS SET UP FoR 22-Ky. Trust 


breaker open so as to make sure that the tanks had not 
been thrown out of alignment to such an extent as to 
prevent tripping. This proved to be a wise precaution 
as the breaker failed to trip on the blind shot made after 
Test No. 26 and no further tests were made. 

The contacts taken from this breaker after Test 
No. 26 are shown in Fig. 7. Although considerably 
burned, there was nothing, in the authors’ opinion, 
in the condition of these contacts which would prevent 
the breaker from continuing in service even without 
any dressing of the contacts. The oil was considerably 


Fig. 10—Front View or 35-Kv. BREAKER AFTER TEST. 
Nore Crack IN Cover AND Rivets SHEARED OFF AROUND 
Tor or TANK 


discolored, but tested an average of 25 kv. as compared 
with 30 kv. for the fresh oil supplied to the breaker 
before Test No. 16. 


TESTS ON THE 35-KV. BROWN BOVERI TYPE A F 12/36 
OIL CIRCUIT BREAKER 

The general appearance of this breaker and the lo- 

cation and arrangement for test are shown in Fig. 9. 

As shown on Fig. 8, the breaker was connected tempor- 
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arily to one of the 22-kv. circuits radiating from the 
main 22-kv. bus at Sunnyside Substation. 

The 132-kv. bus was supplied only from four genera- 
tors at Windsor with two 132-kv. lines and two trans- 
former banks at Windsor in service. 


The contacts on this breaker are of the plain break , 


type with spring mounted arcing contacts and areshown 
in Figs. 10 and 11. The most distinctive feature of 
this breaker of course is the fact that all three poles are 
placed in one rectangular tank and separated only by 
internal barriers. 

It was planned to give this breaker an initial standard 


11—InTeErIor oF 35-Ky. BREAKER AFTER Test. SHow- 


ING CONTACTS AND BROKEN BARRIERS 


Fia. 


duty cycle at about 175,000 to 200,000 kv-a. and then 
increase in one or two steps to the full rating of 250,000 
kyv-a. The short-circuit kv-a. for the first test as cal- 
culated from the system set-up was approximately 
180,000 kv-a. at 0.2 seconds and approximately 200,000 
kv-a. at 0.1 sec. Tests on the over-all time required 
to trip the breaker from the closing of the trip circuit 
until the breaker contacts separated indicated that the 
duration of the short circuit would be between 0.1 and 
0.2 sec. Arrangements were made for taking oscillo- 
graphic records of current, line voltage, and are voltage 
the same as on previous tests on 150-kv. breakers. 

The planned series of tests was carried out, however, 
only to the extent of the first shot, as this resulted in a 
failure accompanied by the oil catching fire. 
tunately, due to a mishap on the oscillograph, no record 
was obtained of the current and voltage values on this 
shot. As stated above, however, calculations indicate 
that the short circuit was probably in the neighborhood 
of 190,000 kv-a. Fig. 10 shows how the breaker tank 
was dropped on this shot, leaving the contacts exposed 
to the air. In this view is also shown the break in the 


Unfor- 
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cover casting as well as the two halves of the rivets 
which hold the tank to the angle iron ring at the top 
and which were sheared off, thus allowing the tank to 
drop. The arcing at the exposed contacts of course 
immediately turned into a short circuit, igniting the oil 
and causing the back-up breaker to open. Although 
not visible in the pictures the lower half of one of the 
bushings was stripped of porcelain by the are. Fig. 11 
is a close-up view of the contacts and the interior of the 
tank showing the manner in which the tank lining and 
barriers were displaced. 

It is regrettable that no determination was possible 
as to the amount of capacity the breaker could actually 
interrupt or as to whether the design could be reinforced 
sufficiently within economic limits to give it a rupturing 
capacity of 250,000 kv-a. It was definitely determined, 
however, that the breaker was not up to its rating. 


TESTS ON REYROLLE TYPE C 1-OrD-7000-VOLT OIL 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 


The Reyrolle armor clad compound filled switchgear, 
the circuit breaker portion of which was tested with the 
results given below, is shown very clearly in Fig. 16. 
The upper enclosed compartment contains the bus while 
the lower compartment just beneath the bus contains 


26,700 Kv-a. 25 ~ 
Generator 


FH-9 Back up Breaker 


Special Closing Breaker 
Pot. Trans. 


Test Breaker 


Oscillograph 
Shunts 


Arc Voltage 


: Ground 
Transformers 


Fig. 12—Dr1acram or Trst CoNNECTIONS FOR REYROLLE 


SWITCHGEAR . 


the built-in current transformers designed to take care 
of the individual feeder controlled by the switch. 
Fig. 16 shows the breaker racked completely out in 
which position hinged covers automatically close the 
busbar openings. 

This breaker was purchased subject to the breaker 
being able to meet the guaranteed rupturing capacity 
of 75,000 kv-a. at 2300 volts. To determine this, 
arrangements were made to test one of these units at 
the factory of the General Electric Company at Schenec- 
tady using the regular testing equipment consisting of 
the 26700-kv-a., 25-cycle test generator and auxiliary 
equipment. 


j 
7 
l 
b 
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Fig. 12 shows the arrangement of equipment and con- 
nections for this test including the current and potential 
transformers used for obtaining voltage and current 
records. The tests were carried out under the super- 


vision of American Gas and Electric Company repre- 


sentatives, the actual testing personnel of course being 


the regular staff of men employed by the General 


Electric Company for carrying out their own tests. 

The complete results of the tests on the Reyrolle 
breaker are summarized in Table II. In connection 
with this table it is well, perhaps, to point out the 
method employed in obtaining from the oscillographic 


records the total r. m. s. value of interrupted kv-a. 


when the current wave is not symmetrical, particularly 
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half the sum of the two ordinates, or five mm. To 
carry this example further, the r. m. s. total current 


: 1s 1 2 
for the wave in question would be V (—) + 5 


which is equal to 11.7 mm. As to the method of cal- 
culating the total kv-a. interrupted, since the three poles 
were all in one tank, the average of the three measured 
current values was used instead of the highest value 
which of course is used in the case of the individual 
tank breaker. 

It was planned to give this breaker 2300-volt tests 


consisting of standard duty cycles at 40,000 kv-a., 


TABLE II : ne 
- RESULTS OF TESTS ON REYROLLE TYPE Cl-ORD-7000-VOLT, 400-AMPERE OIL CIRCUIT BREAKER 


Recovery volts 


i ‘Peak : 
il tee a value Per 
Baths Test _ Test arc pole cent A-c, 

Duty cycle aly no. | voltage | 1 and 3 | initial comp. 

2-OCO 2-minute interval. .. 2340 | 124 9,100 

aT 2300 a a 9,330 

2280 121 9,550 

2470 131 ‘9,280 

D, aa an 9,550 

2170 115 9,400 

2-OCO 6-minute interval... *2200 | 122 | 14,350 

: 3 Fass" <a, a 12,600 
2570 136 12,900 © 

1880 100 11,950 

4 oh es ras 11,200 

1880. 100 | 11,300 

2-OCO 2-minute interval... *2380 127 23,900 

ote a S| ees ese =.) | 20,100 

st foo CAL ae oe 2770 147 22,300 

j | 1830 | 97 | 16,700 

6 oar fe ae 14,800 

1880 100 15,400 

‘Started tomake 2-OCO....| ~ 5520 102 9,420 

Kg - 6600 is a 7,350 

; 5850 108 9,660 


- Initial current in are 


- Ky-a. 
D-c. Total inter- ‘ 
comp. | R.M.S. | rupted Remarks 
Soy elle Oe Opened O. K. Some oil spilled. Eiiesing 
3,200 9,870. sound of escaping oil and gas. 
1,500 9,670 38,000 
ie 9,280 Opened O. K. Oil spilled on tests 1 and 2,1 
2,000 9,500 ; pint. Hissing sound. Oil test 26.3 kv. 
3,000 9,860 38,000 (before test, 29.6 kv.) ; 
6,170 | 15,650 Opened O. K. Some oil spilled. Hissing 
1,440 | 12,700 sound as before, 
8,430 15,400 | 58,000 
nis 11,950 | | Opened O. K. Oil spilled on tests 3 and 4, 
11,200 1% pints. Hissing sound, wooden barriers 
11,300 | 45,700 broken and displaced. Oil test 24.9 kv. 
6,600 | 24,800 Opened 0. K. Some oillost. Hissing sound 
11,100 | 23,000 ‘not much greater than on previous shots. 
16,400 | 27,700 | 100,000 
4,400 17,200 .|--- .- Opened O. K. Oil spilled on tests 5 and 6,. 
5,050 15,600 approximately 1 quart. Barriers broken 
2,180 | 15,600 64,300 and displaced again. {Oil test 26.2 kv. 
8,030 | 12,380 Circuit opened for 7 cycles (0.3 sec.) but tank 
930 7,400 * burst causing. short circuit and oil fire and 
7,420 | 12,200 | 122,000] general wrecking of switch. Duty 90 per 


cent above rating. 


*Estimated—Curves off film. 
+New oil supplied before test No. 5., tested 29.3 kv. 


eel CURRENT. Binds 
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torn out of the wood. Also considerable burning was 
disclosed on this test, both on the arcing contacts and 
somewhat on the main contacts. 

It will be noted that the kv-a. interrupted on test 
No. 4 was considerably less than that on test No. 3. 
This is due to the difference in the total duration of 
short circuit which is evidenced by the oscillograms 
shown in Fig. 18. It will also be noted that there was a 
six-minute interval between tests No. 3 and No. 4. 
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13—OscILLOGRAMS TAKEN ON TeEsts Nos. 3 Anpd 4 


The reason for this interval was the accidental jarring 
out of the manual trip lever of the breaker on test No. 
3, preventing the closing of the second shot until the 
lever had been reset. Furthermore, this jarring out of 
the trip lever is responsible for the short duration of 
only two cycles in the short circuit on the first shot, 
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Fig. 14—OscinLoGRAMS TAKEN ON Tzsts Nos. 5 anp 6 


thus accounting for the large difference in value, the 
decrement on the first shot being much smaller than 
on the second. 


On the final duty cycle at 2300 volts the breaker 
successfully cleared a short circuit of 100,000 kv-a. on 
the first shot and 64,300 kv-a. on the second shot. 
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Before these two tests were made the wooden barriers, . 
found broken after the last test, were repaired and 
replaced and new oil was supplied to the breaker. 
The oscillograms for this duty cycle (Fig. 14) show that 
on test No. 5 the total duration of current was only 
about 114 cycles as against 31% cycles for test No. 6. 
The reason for the short duration and consequent high 
value of current on test No. 5 was the fact that the 
d-c. time delay relay used as part of the regular station 
testing equipment for tripping the test breaker was 
not reset after the last test, resulting in energizing the 
trip circuit of the test breaker as soon as the auxiliary 


[\ 
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Fig. 15—OscinLoGraMs TAKEN ON Test No. 7 
contacts closed,. This relay was properly reset before 
test No. 6 so that the normal duration of short circuit 
and the smaller value of current were obtained. 

The wooden barriers found broken after test No. 4 
and repaired prior to test No. 5 were again found com- 
pletely broken from their fastenings and displaced after 


Fie, 16—Reyroutute Typr Cl-ORD—7000-Votr Comprounp 
FInLeD SwitcHGEAR SET-UP FoR Test. Switrcu Rackep Our 


test No. 6. As before, the arcing contacts, both upper 
and lower, were quite badly burned and considerable 
burning was also evident on both the upper main con- 
tacts and on the lower contact bar. 

Before proceeding with the test at 6600 volts it was 
decided, due to the badly burned condition of the arcing 
contacts after the preceding six shots at 2300 volts, 
that new arcing contacts, both upper and lower, should 
be made up and installed, that the main contacts should 
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be carefully dressed, and that new wooden baffles should 
be made up and fastened in the tank. New oil of course 
was supplied. 

Based on a duration of short circuit of seven or eight 
cycles for which it was intended that the time delay 
relay should be set, the generator circuits were arranged 
to give a calculated value of 75,000 kv-a. for test No. 7. 
For some unknown reasqn the short circuit lasted only 
2% cycles instead of seven or eight, and the kv-a. which 
the breaker attempted to open was 122,000. The 
oscillogram shown in Fig. 15 bears evidence that the 


Fig. 


17—REYROLLE SWITCHGEAR AFTER TEst No. 7 


short circuit actually was cleared for a period of seven 
cycles after which complete failure and blow-up of the 
breaker took place. Apparently the breaker cleared 
the short circuit but the gas pressure was so great that 
the tank was completely ruptured, one side being thrown 
against the exposed 6600-volt temporary terminals 
underneath the current transformer chamber causing a 
short circuit which immediately set fire to the oil. 
The appearance of the breaker after the fire had been 
put out is shown in Fig. 17. The force of the explosion 
which ruptured the tank was so great that the tank 
was split not only along the welded seams but on two 
edges where the steel had been bent but not welded. 

As will be noted from the table, the rupturing ca- 
pacity of this switch was exceeded by more than 60 
per cent on test No. 7 at which value the result obtained 
might well have been expected. On test No. 5, on the 
other hand, the breaker successfully opened 100,000 
kv-a. at 2300 volts, which, aside from the breaking of 
the barriers and rather extensive burning of the arcing 
contacts (the contacts tested were not designed for 
2300 volt service), ought certainly to be considered a 
creditable performance. 

Although the breaker more than met its guaranteed 
rupturing capacity, certain design features which were 
standard with the manufacturers on breakers of heavy 
duty were incorporated in the breakers actually in- 
stalled, the principal ones being those of increasing the 
thickness of the tank from 14 in. to 5/,. in., increasing 
the depth of the tank two in., and the substitution of a 
much heavier butt type-arcing contact and the employ- 
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ment of steel barriers over which is placed a wooden 
lining instead of wooden barriers fastened to the tank 
lining. The authors have no doubt but that the 
breaker as finally obtained has a rupturing capacity 
considerably in excess of the originally guaranteed 
capacity. 


TESTS ON GENERAL ELECTRIC 132-Kv. OIL CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS 


Due to the large number of 132-kv. breakers that are 
employed on the system of the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, the question of rupturing capacity of 
different types of breakers, particularly of 182-kv. 
rating, is naturally a very vital one to us and it takes 
a test to make the final check on rupturing capacity. 
This was one reason for the third series of tests. 
Another reason was the desire already mentioned to 
carry out tests close to the rupturing capacity of the 
breaker and thus determine if possible the correctness 
of some of the fundamental design principles and 
therefore whether designs based on these principles 
for rupturing capacities beyond any possible test values 
could be relied upon with a certain degree of safety. 
Still another reason was to determine experimentally 
whether a cycle more strenuous than the standard 
duty cycle on the breaker was too dangerous or whether 
it could be employed safely. 


Tests on the FHKO-39-B 132-kv. Breaker. Arrange- 


Fig. 18—Hovusrt Buitt ror SHELTERING THE GENERAL 
ELectric OscILLOGRAPH SHUNTS AND Pror. DycHr’s CURRENT 
TRANSFORMER 


ments for the test included, among other things, first, 
tapping the Alliance Line at the first tower the same as 
for the Brown Boveri 182-kv. test, and running this 
tap through the FHKO-39-B and FHKO-136-B 
breakers which were connected in series to the short- 
circuit point; second, building a temporary house 
with dark room for the oscillograph equipment, includ- 
ing in this house a platform insulated for 132,000 
volts to carry one of the General Electric oscillographs 
used for measuring currents by means of shunts placed 
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directly in the short circuit leads; and third, the building 
of a special insulated triangular framework support for 
mounting the shunts, together with the shelter, all 
of which is shown in Fig. 18. In addition to the three 
oscillographs supplied by the General Electric Com- 
pany, a fourth machine, Professor Dyche’s, was pro- 
vided in order to obtain parallel records of voltages and 
current, the latter by means of the same current trans- 
former used in the previous Brown Boveri test. The 
system set-up for these tests was that shown in Fig. 4 
with the omission of the 22,000-kv-a. generator 
at Akron. 

Since it was planned on these tests to take a number 
of shots with the short-circuit point ungrounded, it was 


Arc Volfage $3 


Fie. 19—OsctntoGcrams or Trst No. 10 
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fourth the rating of the breaker, a standard duty cycle 
at full system capacity, a special duty cycle consisting 
of 2-CO shots with two-minute interval to obtain a 
shorter. duration of short-circuit current, and finally 
several special duty cycles including a series of 7-OCO 
shots, also with full system capacity. Most of these 
tests were to be made with the short-circuit point 
grounded, permitting the taking of records both on the 
shunts and on the current transformer with its limited 
insulation. After these it was planned to take a number 
of shots with the short circuit ungrounded and with the 
current transformer disconnected from the circuit. 
Table III gives a complete summary of the results of 
all of the tests on the 39-B breaker including the data 
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necessary to carry the leads from the shunts on 132,000- 
volt insulators to the oscillograph house and, as stated 
above, mount the oscillograph on an insulated platform. 
It was also necessary to carry a 132,000-volt insulated 
connection from one terminal of one of the permanently 
installed Windsor line potential transformers located 
in the 132-kyv. yard, back to the short-circuit side of the 
136-B breaker. 

In an attempt to duplicate as nearly as possible on 
the FHKO-39-B the tests carried out on the Brown 
Boveri 150-kv. breaker, the program for testing con- 
sisted of a preliminary trial shot followed by a series of 
eight shots in rapid succession at approximately one- 


20—OscritLoGrams or Test Nos. 18 anp 19 (TAKEN ON OnE Fito By Pror. Dycup) 


from both the General Electric Company oscillographic 
equipment and Professor Dyche’s equipment. Using 
the data given in Table III on the system set-up for each 
test and by referring to Fig. 4, the exact system connec- 
tions for any test may be obtained, omitting of course 
the 22,000-kv-a. generator at Akron, shown on Fig. 4. 
During all of the tests on this breaker no inspections 
of the contacts were made at any time. Typical 
oscillograms of these tests are shown, both those 
obtained by the General Electric Company and those 
from Professor Dyche’s oscillograph. Of the latter, 
Fig. 19 shows the first shot of the standard 2-OCO 
duty cycle comprising tests 10 and 11 which were 
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TABLE IIIA 
RESULTS OF COMPARATIVE TESTS MADE ON GENERAL ELEOTRIC CO. LINE SHUNTS AND PROF. DYCHE’S CURRENT 
TRANSFORMER, TAKEN AS IN FIG. 24 


Current as Meter reading Ratio of G. E. | Ratio of Prof. Ratio of 
measured by on ammeter Current as reading to Dyche’s reading! Prof. Dyche’s 
G. E. Co Prof. Dyche’s | in C. T. sec. measured by meter in to meter readings to G. E. 
Line shunt no. test no oscillograph circuit Line current G. E. Oscil. per cent in percent j|readingsin percent 
1. 23 HX 2040 4.77 1910 107.0 
i 24 HX 2040 4.76 1905 107.0 ‘ 
1. 25 HX 2040 4.76 1905 1860 97.7 107.0 109.5 
de 26 HX 2040 4.74 1895 1800 95.0 107.5 113.0 
i 2 t Eeexe 1112 erie 1090 1070 98.3 102.0 104.0 
1. 28 HX 1112 2.74 1097 101.0 
ily 29 HX 1112 2.74 1097 101.0 
ike 30 HX 2230 5.42 2170 2175 100.0 103.0 102.5 
1. 31 HX 2230 5.39 2160 2040 94.5 103 .0 109.0 
3. o2 Bex 1880 4.82 1925 2000 104.0 97.8 94.4 
3. 33 HX 1970 4.81 1920 1910 99.5 103.0 103.0 
3. 34 HX 1075 2.67 1070 1145 107.0 100.0 94.4 
2. 35 HX 2.61 1042 
2. 36 HX 1043 2.60 1040 1093 105.0 100.0 95.3 
2. 37 HX 4.69 1875 
2. 38 HX 1910 4.70 1880 1790 95.3 101.5 106.5 
2. 39 HX 1810 4.68 1870 1885 101.0 96.8 96.3 
2. 40 HX 1020 2.59 1035 1070 103.5 98.5 95.3 
PROHAINA VORA ORE bf aversivrag arareroh Sete afer tele ran ett —100.1 102.25 102.1 


the first tests using the full capacity of the system. 

After the completion of this duty cycle oil samples 
were drawn from the middle of each tank and from the 
bottom of tank No. 1. Dielectric tests on these 
samples gave for tank No. 1, 24.5 kv. average; for tank 
No. 2, 21.3 kv.; for tank No. 3, 27.6 kv; and for the oil 
drawn from the botton of tank No. 1, 11 kv. No 
change was made in the oil. 

The special duty cycle represented by tests 12 and 13 
at one-minute intervals was not made intentionally as 
such but was supposed to be the beginning of the series 
of seven shots at. one-minute intervals. Due to 


Asa) 
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Fig. 21—OscrittoGrams or Test No. 26 (G. E.) 
trouble with the oscillographs it was necessary to 
interrupt this series after the second shot. 

The special duty cycle of seven shots at one-minute 


intervals was then successfully carried out as shown 


under test Nos. 14 to 20 inclusive in the table. Due 
to the number of shots and the short interval between 
shots, it was not possible to record each shot on a sep- 
arate film, although records were obtained on all but 
one of these shots from either one or the other of the 
oscillographic equipments. Fig. 20, which shows 
Professor Dyche’s record of tests 18 and 19, is a repro- 
- duction of only a portion of the original film on which 

five shots were recorded. All of the shots were cleared 
by the test breaker with no evidence of distress, with no 


throwing of oil, and with very little smoke visible 
except on test No. 17 when No. 3 tank gave off quite a 
puff of smoke. This tank, however, as well as the 
other two tanks, did not give off more than a small 
amount of smoke on any other tests and the inspection 
following the completion of the tests did not reveal any 


Fig. 22—Fuxu Sper or Contracts rrom FHKO-39B BREAKER 


AFTER COMPLETION OF TEST Nos. 1.70 26 


unusual condition in No. 3 tank or anything different 
from that in the other two tanks. 

In order to obtain a higher value of current by 
decreasing the total duration of the short circuit, a duty 
cycle consisting of 2-CO shots was made as covered by 
test Nos. 21 and 22. While this type of duty cycle did 
decrease the total duration of short circuit to approxi- 
mately 30 one-half cycles, the increase in ruptured 
ky-a. as shown in Table III was not very large. 
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All of the shots up to and including test No. 22 were 
_ made with the short circuit grounded. The remaining 
four shots, tests 23 to 26 inclusive, were then made with 
the short circuit ungrounded, so that it was necessary 
to disconnect the current transformer supplying 
Professor Dyche’s oscillograph and confine further 
oscillographic records to the General Electric equip- 
ment, the current recording oscillograph as stated 


ities 183 


Fig. 23—(A) Rop anp Contact SEGMENTS FROM ONE POLE 


or 39 B BREAKER AFTER TEsT No. 26 


(p) ComPpaRIsON OF New Rop witH Rop From 39B 


BREAKER AFTER TrEst No. 26 


above being mounted on a platform insulated for 
132,000 volts. Fig. 21 shows oscillograms obtained by 
_ the General Electric equipment on test No. 26 of this 
series. 


At the conclusion of the tests the oil was immediately © 


drained from the tanks and the contacts from phase 38, 
which had given off the puff of smoke on test No. 17, 
were removed from the tank. It was found that the 
burning was confined almost entirely to the arcing ring 
below the current-carrying segments and that the 
burning of the rod was confined to the arcing tip and 
was such that no beads or pits were left which might 
cause the rod to stick in the contacts. It was quite 
evident that the contacts were in sufficiently good 
condition so that without any dressing at all the 
breaker could be kept in service and carry its rated 
current even though 26 short circuits had been inter- 
rupted, 17 of them at full system capacity. 

Fig. 22 shows all six contacts and contact rods taken 
from the FHKO-89 breaker after the completion of the 
tests while one of the contacts and contact rods with 
part of the segments removed to give a better view of the 
burning are shown in Fig. 23a. Fig. 23B, a comparison 
between a new contact rod and one of the rods taken 
from this breaker after the test, also shows the extent 
and character of the burning which was fairly smooth 
and without beads. The average test on the oil taken 
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from this breaker after the completion of the tests was 
19.25 kv. 

An examination of Table III will reveal a com- 
paratively large discrepancy between the values of 
current as recorded by the General Electric oscillographs 
and by Professor Dyche. The maximum discrepancy 
occurs on test No. 22 in which Professor Dyche obtains 
a value of 3610 amperes for the initial r. m. s. current 
in the are as against a value of 3020 for the same phase 
on the General Electric oscillograms. Differences of 
somewhat lesser magnitude will be found in most of the 
other tests, particularly on the full system capacity 
shots. 

In order to discover whether one or the other of the 
equipments was in error or whether the observed dis- 
crepancy was merely the possible error inherent in the 
oscillographic method of recording currents, a calibra- 
tion check was made using the set-up in Fig. 24. A 
heavy current transformer for stepping down from 220 
volts to three volts was obtained, together with a 2000- 
ampere instrument type current transformer and an 
ammeter calibrated with the current transformer, both 
of General Electric make. With this set-up, a current 
was passed through the circuit, first approximately 
1000 amperes and then 2000 amperes and simultaneous 
readings were obtained on both oscillographic equip- 
ments as well as the calibrated ammeter. The results 
of these tests made under steady state conditions which 
are shown complete in Table IIIA give a maximum 
variation between Professor Dyche’s record and that 
of the General Electric oscillographs of 18 per cent, 


220 Volts 
To G.E. Oscillograph t 


Hi 
Heavy Current 2 
Step-Down _5[ | 


C.T.g Ammeter 
Calibrated Together 
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Fig. 24—Srmr-up ror. Cuecxineg G. EH. SaHunts anp PrRor. 


Dycuer’s CuRRENT TRANSFORMER 


which is nearly as large as the discrepancy found on the 
actual short-circuit test. 

Since check tests (with special current transformer 
and its own meter) showed the two oscillograph equip- 
ments to read within a very few per cent, it is difficult 
to explain what caused the discrepancy of some 15 
per cent on test No. 22 and a smaller percentage on 
certain other tests. A great deal of study was given to 
circuit set-ups in the endeavor to locate the cause of this 
discrepancy but nothing definite was found. It is 
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probably fair to assume that some condition peculiar 
to the particular set-up was the real cause, although 
unfortunately nothing definite was determined. 
Plotting of the readings of the two oscillographs 
against the readings of the standard current transformer 
showed that the discrepancy was not consistent, one 
equipment reading high over part of the current range, 
then showing low results over another part; while the 
other equipment read low, then high over the same 
ranges. In view of the fact, however, that a certain 
amount of difference in calculated results is to be ex- 
pected from such causes as differences in inaccuracy of 


Fig. 25—Muipp.ie Tank or 136 B arter TestNo. 31 sHO0WING 


AcTUAL OPENING WHERE WELDED SEAM FAILED 


reading waves of different heights and lengths, different 
methods of calibrating instruments, etc., a reasonably 
' close agreement between results was shown. With 
these various considerations, therefore, it is probably 
not far from correct to assume that the true current 
values were represented by the mean of the two values 
indicated by the General Electric Company and Pro- 
fessor Dyche’s equipments. 

Since the records in the case of the Brown Boveri 


150-kv. circuit breaker tests, however, were taken. 


with the same set-up as that used by Professor Dyche 
on the present tests, it is believed that the values 
obtained by Professor Dyche may be used asa fair com- 
parison with the results obtained on the Brown Boveri 
breaker. 

Tests on the FHKO-136B 132-kv. Breaker. After 
the completion of the tests on the FHKO-39B breaker, 
tests were made on the 136B which, as previously 
mentioned, was connected in series with the 39B, 
the latter then being used as a back-up breaker. 

On account of the difficulties encountered in testing 
the 136 breaker, these tests were spread out over a 
considerable period of time and divided into three 
series, the first taking place on December 6, 1925, 
the second on January 10, 1926, and the third on May 
23, 1926. 

It was planned to subject this breaker to a series of 
eight OCO shots in rapid succession at approximately 
one-fourth of the breaker rating followed by one or more 
standard duty cycles at the full system capacity, and 
then to.carry out one or more special duty cycles, such 
as four shots at full system capacity with one-minute 
intervals. 

The first attempt to carry out the above tests on this 
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breaker was made on December 6, 1925. Complete 
results of the tests made on this date, as well as of the 
tests made on the following January 10, 1926, are given 
in Table IV. As will be noted in this table, after sub- 
jecting the breaker to a trial shot and three of the pro- 
posed series of eight shots at approximately one-fourth 
of the breaker rating, the breaker failed by splitting 
open along the welded seam at the bottom of the middle 
tank, permitting the oil in that tank to escape. The 
character of this failure is clearly shown in Fig. 25 in 
which the tank is suspended and the view is from below. 
The tests were discontinued of course for that day and 
the tanks opened to permit examination of the contacts. 

It was found that one of the insulating cylinders 
normally surrounding the explosion chambers had 
broken from its fastenings and was lodged on the cross- 
head. The other insulating cylinder in this pole had 
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Fre. 26—(s) THroat Bussine anp INsuLATING COLLARS 
TAKEN FROM 136B BREAKER AFTER FarLureE ON Test No. 31 


(s) Same TuHroat BusHING wiTH ONE COLLAR 
Removep SHOWING WHERE PUNCTURE OCCURRED 


(c) 


THROAT BUSHING FROM OpposiITE SIDE OF SAME 
PoxLe SHOWING BURNING 


not fallen down but was partially broken from its fast- 
ening. It was apparent also that the explosion chamber 
insulation had failed, permitting the are to cut through 
the throat bushing to the lower edge of the steel explo- 
sion chamber. Fig. 264 shows the broken throat with 
insulating collars in place. Marks on one of the fibre 
rings show evidence of burning by the arc. Fig. 26B 
shows the same throat bushing with one collar removed, 
revealing the place where the are punctured through. 
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Another throat bushing also bearing evidence of punc- 
ture is shown in Fig. 26c. The steel explosion chamber 
itself showed marks of the arcing on the inside edge of 
the bottom opening, and retained the imbedded half 
of the six fibre screws which were broken off and which, 
together with the explosion chamber throat bushing, 
were used to support the insulating cylinder around the 
explosion chamber. The contacts taken from this 
breaker, two of which are shown in Fig. 27, indicated 
by the small amount of pitting that the actual short- 
circuit duty was very light. 

On the trial shot an accident occurred to the General 
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Electric oscillographic equipment which may be of 
interest to describe. On all of the tests made on the 
39B the oscillograph mounted on the insulated platform 
was kept entirely separate from the other equipment, 
using a separate 125-volt battery for motor control, etc. 
At the beginning of these tests through some delay the 
separate 125-volt battery was not available so that on 
the first shot the necessary current for operating the 
oscillograph motor and are was taken from the battery 
connected to the other oscillographs. This was done 
partly through an oversight as it was fully realized that 
considerable voltage might be built up on the short- 
circuit side of the breaker due to the resistance drop of 
any momentary unbalanced current which might flow 
throught the ground connection. This was definitely 
proved on the first shot taken under these conditions. 
As soon as the circuit was closed, considerable fireworks 
ensued with resultant serious damage to the General 
Electric equipment, all of the elements being burnt out 
in the insulated oscillograph and some of the elements 
in the other two oscillographs, a total of six out of nine 
being completely burned out. This burning was not 
only confined to the vibrators proper but in some cases 
the field coils too were burned out. Naturally, no 
records were obtained on the General Electric oscillo- 
graphic equipment in this series. 

In going over such evidence as was available as to the 
cause of the breaker failure, two things were apparently 
certain; first, it seemed established beyond a doubt 
that material used in the throat: bushing was inadequate 
from the standpoint of dielectric strength and perhaps 
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also from a mechanical standpoint; and second, the tank, 
and particularly the weld, seemed to be weak. The 
first, that is, the faulty bushing, through its electrical 
breakdown, probably caused the mechanical breakdown 
which in turn ruined the explosion chamber assembly 
and at the same time allowed open arcing with the 
result that there was created a pressure sufficiently high 
to open a weld which was none too strong in the first 
place. 

The tanks were returned to the factory and rewelded, 
a stronger weld being employed in the new set-up. 
New types of throat bushings slightly different in design 
but principally different in the employment of new 
material, supposedly stronger from a mechanical and 
electrical standpoint, were also supplied. The breaker, 
embodying these changes, but no others, was submitted 
to a second series of tests on January 10, 1926. 


The set-up for this second series of tests on the 186B 
breaker was the same as on the first series with the 
exception that the 39B back-up breaker instead of 
being connected directly to the Alliance line was 
connected by means of a short temporary 132-kv. line 
to the end of the 132-kv. station bus. The results 
of this series of tests, which along with the first series are 
summarized in Table IV, proved to be almost an exact 
repetition of the results obtained on the previous 
series, with the exception that the failure on the third 
shot of the proposed series of eight was evidenced by the 
breaking of a 182-kv. bushing on the high side of the 
breaker, permitting oil to leak out, and by a sharp 
report with ‘fire issuing from the vents on pole 3. 

The second series of tests being thus ended, the oil 
was immediately drained from the tanks and the interior 
examined. As in the case of the failure on December 6, 
it was found that the insulating cylinders on both the 
explosion chambers in No. 3 tank (the one on which the 


28—Turoat BusHInes FROM 136B BREAKER AFTER 
Tust No. 35 (Seconp FAILURE) 


Fig. 


bushing was broken) were broken from their fastenings 
and both were down on the cross head. It was noted 
also that this tank showed considerably more bulging 
than the other two. Upon removing the explosion 
chambers from all of the tanks it was found that throat 
bushings were again broken in both No. 2 and No. 3 
tanks. In this case, however, the breaks were such 
that it did not seem possible that they were caused by 
electrical puncture. These broken bushings are shown 
in Fig. 28. The manner in which the high-voltage 
bushing was broken is illustrated in Figs. 29 and 30, 


‘the break at the lower end of the bushing not being 


discovered until the bushing was taken apart. 
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The final explanation adopted as the reason for the 
failures of December 6 and January 10, and the one 
which served as the basis for the changes that were 
made prior to the tests of May 23, was as follows: 

The fairly long insulated cylinder placed over each 
explosion chamber was supported only and entirely at 
the bottom, partly by means of a number of fibre screws 
tapped into the bottom of the steel explosion chamber 
and partly by the explosion chamber throat itself. This 
assembly is shown in Fig. 31. When the breaker 
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opened on short circuit the generation of gas caused 
some internal pressure, throwing oil against the flat 
sides of the tank and springing these sides out to a cer- 
tain extent. On the rebound the oil was made to exert 
force in the opposite direction causing considerable 


thrust against the insulating cylinders over the explo- - 


sion chambers. Since these long insulating tubes were 
supported only at the bottom, the cantilever strength 
was insufficient to withstand this shock and the supports 
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had to give way, thus breaking the explosion chamber 
throat and allowing the cylinder to drop. 

While there was no conclusive evidence to show 
whether the electrical puncture encountered on the 
throat bushings during the test of December 6 was 
caused by mechanical failure or was the cause of the 
mechanical failure, at the same time there is a slight © 
preponderance of evidence, especially after an analysis 
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of the tests of May 23, that would show that mechanical 
failure preceded electrical failure. Following out this 
theory a new assembly for the explosion chamber parts, 
including the insulating shield, was worked out and is 
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shown in Fig. 32. It will be noted that this assembly 
differs in a number of respects from the former, but the 
principal new features are, first, that the insulating 
cylinder is supported at the bottom again by means of 
fibre screws but tapped directly into the steel pot and 
kept quite separate from the explosion throat. Further, 
although not shown in the sketch, the number of these 
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supporting screws was increased from six used origi- 
nally, to 12 in the newassembly. Second, an entirely 
new part was installed consisting of two wooden rings, 
one at the top of the steel pot and the other at the 
bottom, exactly filling the space between the inner 
insulating cylinder and the steel at these two points, 
thus taking all cantilever strain off from the lower end 
of the cylinder. These two upper and lower wooden 
rings are joined together by several connecting wooden 
uprights making a rigid structure. 

With these changes carried out the third series of 
tests on the 186B breaker was arranged for May 23, 
1926. 

The testing arrangements on this series were the 
same as on the last, with the exception that the system 
capacity available was somewhat less, the set-up being 
in accordance with Fig. 4 with the following changes: 
first, no generating capacity was available from Akron, 
and second, at Cleveland the capacity was reduced 
from seven to five generators with only one transformer 
bank stepping up from 11 kv., one 66-kv. cable circuit, 
and one transformer bank stepping up form 66 kv. to 
132 kv. at South Akron. With this reduced capacity 
the calculated value of short circuit available at 0.16 
sec. after the beginning of the short circuit was reduced 
from 775,000 kv-a. to 685,000. 

The complete results of this final series of tests on the 
186B breaker, made on May 23, 1926, are summarized 
in Table V. In view of the discrepancies which were 
found between readings on the General Electric oscil- 
lograph and on Professor Dyche’s during the 39B tests, 
arrangements were made in these final tests to have one 
element of the General Electric oscillograph supplied 
from the current transformer which was supplying 
Professor Dyche’s oscillograph. 

The program for testing was laid out in the same 
manner as that which had been attempted for the two 
preceding series. After making the preliminary trial 
shot to determine whether all oscillographic equipment 
was functioning properly, the series of 8-OCO shots at 
approximately one-fourth the breaker rating-in rapid 
succession was begun. A little trouble was experienced 
at first when the breaker failed to close on the second 
shot of this series and when, after making slight adjust- 
ments on the mechanism, it failed to close again on the 
third shot of a second attempt to make the series. 
After this the mechanism was not satisfactorily ad- 
justed, and the 8-OCO shots at approximately 30-sec. 
intervals were carried out. No distress was apparent on 
any of the shots, only a slight trace of smoke being 
visible and no oil being thrown. 

The next test was a standard duty cycle of 2-OCO 
shots with a two-min. interval at the full system 
capacity available. Following this a duty cycle con- 
sisting of 2-CO shots with a two-minute interval was 
given to the breaker with the idea of obtaining a some- 
what higher current due to decreased time between the 
beginning of the short circuit and the first half cycle of 
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arcing. As will be noted from the value of inter- 
rupted kv-a. on both of these duty cycles, this procedure 
did result in increasing the current from approximately 
2300 to approximately 2500 amperes. On both of these 
duty cycles, which include tests 48 to 51, the short 
circuit was cleared without signs of distress on the part 
of the breaker. 

As a special duty cycle with a larger number of 
shots at closer intervals, the breaker was subjected to 
4-CO shots at one-min. intervals with the maximum 
system capacity available. These four shots which 
averaged 600,000 kv-a. interrupted were handled with- 
out any distress by the: breaker. 

After these tests a number of additional shots were 
taken with the short circuit ungrounded. Professor 
Dyche’s equipment, of course, was disconnected from 
the current transformer, which was not insulated 
for high voltage, and General Electric records only 
were obtained, taking advantage of the oscillograph 
mounted on the insulated platform. An attempt was 
made also to further increase the short-circuit current 
by means of CO shots on which the test breaker was 
tripped through an auxiliary switch on the KO.39 
back-up breaker, thus decreasing the total duration 
of the short circuit. The first series made in this man- 
ner consisted of 4-CO shots at one-min. intervals, 
records being obtained only on the first and last shots. 
It was found, however, that the adjustment of the 
auxiliary switch trip on the back-up breaker did not 
speed up the tripping of the test breaker as much 
as had been anticipated. 

The next series of tests consisted of 4-OCO shots at 
one-min. intervals at full system capacity, the first 
and last of these being recorded in Table V. 

In a final attempt to approach nearer to the rating of 
the FHKO-136B test breaker a further adjustment was 
made on the auxiliary switch of the 39B back-up breaker 
so as to speed up considerably the tripping of the test 
breaker. With this adjustment and with the system 
still ungrounded a final duty cycle consisting of 2-CO 
shots at two-min. intervals was carried out. The 
attempt to speed up the tripping was quite successful 
in this case as it will be noted from the table that the 
total duration of short circuit was reduced to ap- 
proximately 31 half-cycles and the interrupted kv-a. 
was increased to 625,000, a larger value than on any 
of the previous shots. These shots were handled by the 
bréaker with no distress, only a small amount of smoke 
being given off and no oil being thrown. Oscillograms 
taken on this duty cycle, tests 64 and 65, are shown in 
Fig.33: 

After the completion of the tests, samples of oil were 
drawn from the middle of the tanks and tested for 
dielectric strength, averaging 15 kv. as against approxi- 
mately 30 ky. obtained for the original oil. Upon 
draining the oil and inspecting the interior of the tanks 
it was found that all of the insulating cylinders around 
the explosion chambers were in place and that no 
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damage had been done to any of the throat bushings. 
The burning of the contacts which is shown in Fig. 34 
was found to be confined almost entirely to the arcing 
tips of the contact rods and to the arcing bell of the 
explosion chamber, the contact segments themselves 
being in a very clean condition. 

In view of the fact that the breaker handled a total 
of 30 shots without any inspection or even a change of 
oil, and that on 18 of these shots the duty was not far 
below the actual rated interrupting capacity, and fur- 
ther-in view of the excellent condition that the breaker 
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and contacts were in at the end of the tests, it does not 
appear rash to state definitely that the breaker was fully 
adequate to meet its guaranteed rupturing capacity 
and that the troubles in the explosion chamber assembly 
encountered in the tests of December 6 and January 
10 were completely eliminated in the new assembly 
developed. 


VALUE OF THE TESTS 


While the carrying out of tests on oil circuit breakers 
is as a general rule highly interesting, it is at the same 
time a very expensive affair and further very often 
results in a considerable upset of the system. Even 
if no actual physical damage results there is always the 
damage worked indirectly as a result of the effect of the 
short circuits on the system voltage and perhaps upon 
apparatus susceptible to voltage changes or dips. 
The authors believe therefore that before a test of this 
sort is undertaken the question should be raised as to 
the benefits that may be expected from the test and that 
these benefits should be weighed to make certain that 
they are sufficient to overbalance the possible harmful 
effects. Further, the tests having been carried through, 
it is very vital that the question should be raised again 
as to what value has actually been obtained. 

Reviewing the results of the tests on the Brown 
Boveri breakers in the light of these data, it can be 
stated that in the case of the 150-ky. breaker tests 
the following benefits were obtained: 

1. While the question was not definitely determined 
in the affirmative as to whether a multi-break breaker 
could be designed and built to handle successfully 
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rupturing capacity in the order of 1,000,000 kv-a., it 
is believed at the same time that the performance of the 
breaker when rupturing a short circuit of the order of 
75 per cent of that value was such that there appeared 
no doubt that the limit of the rupturing capacity of the 
breaker had not been reached. 

2. Definite information was obtained as to the 
ability of the breaker to go through a cycle much 
more severe than the standard duty cycle. It was 
shown that for the system in question, if operating 
conditions called for it, the breaker tested could be 
plugged in on a short circuit four or five times in rapid 
succession with perfect safety. 

3. Inall, 26 short circuits were placed on the 132-kv. 
system of which 13 were at approximately full system 
capacity. So far as is known no appreciable damage 
of any sort resulted to the system. There were minor 
exceptions. One was that of the breaking of jewels 
on meters connected in secondaries of current trans- 
formers that fed heavily into the short circuit and 
which, through an oversight in some of the first tests, 
had not been removed from the circuit. A strain 
choke coil on the circuit supplying the full short-circuit 
capacity collapsed, and half of the primary of one of 
the current transformers on a 132-kv. circuit supply- 
ing the short circuit was short-circuited by arcing 
between turns. But with these exceptions no further 
damage of any kind was experienced. 

When the tests were originally contemplated and the 
test procedure was being discussed, doubt was expressed 
by some of the operating people as to the advisability 
of purposely placing severe short circuits on a healthy 
system. The view that finally prevailed, however, 
was that a system such as ours was at all times in danger 
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of having a short circuit placed on it with the full 
system capacity and if it was not in a position to stand 
up under such a short circuit, the sooner that condition 
was found and remedied the better off the system would 
be. It was satisfying to find that the system was able 
to go through all these short circuits without any 
appreciable damage. 

4. Until the carrying out of the tests in question no 
check was available as to the system short-circuit 
capacity. Many calculations and much design work 
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and specification work had been done, however, on the 
basis of calculated values and it was felt that sooner or 
later some of these calculations ought to be subjected to 
test to determine whether the actual values were in 
agreement within reasonable limits. The tests demon- 
strated that the system calculations were correct at 
least to within 10 per cent. 

In the case of the 37-kv! breaker of the Brown 
Boveri type, the principal benefit obtained was, of 
course, a complete demonstration that the designer of 
the breaker had completely missed his mark in giving 
the breaker a guarantee of 250,000 kv-a. Further, it 
indicated that perhaps under no conditions would it 
be possible to build economically a single tank type 
breaker for that voltage and the rupturing capacity in 
question, namely, 250,000 kv-a. It would be interesting 
if this point, at some future time, could be definitely 
established or disproved. 

As regards the Reyrolle tests, the benefits that were 
obtained as a result of the tests can be summarized as 
follows: 


1. It gave confidence in the engineers’ original 
decision to install this equipment although so far as was 
known no equipment of that. type had at that time been 
placed in service in this country. The equipment, as is 
well known, however, is widely used on the continent 
and particularly in England. 

2. As regards the design itself, it showed that the 
system of baffling, such as was originally proposed, 
which consisted of wooden linings with wooden barriers 
fastened to the linings, was inherently weak and was 
not advisable for breakers that were expected to 
rupture even such a moderate amount of power as 
75,000 kv-a. 

Coming now to tests of the General Electric Company 
breakers, it is believed that the following can be listed 
as distinct benefits resulting from the tests: 


1. A further check was obtained on the system short- 
circuit capacity and on the calculations that had been 
employed in the past. 

2. In all, 64 short circuits were placed on the 132-kv. 
system of which 35 were at approximately full system 
capacity. So far as is known, no appreciable damage of 
any sort resulted to the system. Full advantage, of 
course, was taken of the experience gained during the 
Brown Boveri tests, so that the troubles encountered 
at that time were not met with during these tests. 
It was highly satisfying to find that the system went 
through all these 64 tests without any damage. 


3. The tests served as a very thorough check on the 
explosion chamber type of breaker and particularly on 
the assembly that was standard before the tests were 
undertaken. It showed the weaknesses of the original 
assembly and demonstrated the complete efficacy of 
the remedial measures that were finally applied to 
overcome these difficulties. This was of great value 
not only from the standpoint of future breakers but 
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also in connection with some of the breakers that were 
already in service and that were employing the original 
explosion chamber assembly. An example of this 
occurred during the summer following the spring in 
which the last tests were made when perhaps six or 
seven 132-kv. breakers of the KO-39-B type failed in 
operation, the failure consisting of the inability of the 
breaker to go back in circuit after opening a number of 
times under short-circuit conditions. An examination 
of the explosion chamber assembly, which was the 
cause of the failure, showed that the failure encountered 
was exactly similar to that which had occurred during 
the tests on the 136-B breaker. As a direct result, 
therefore, of the experience that was obtained during 
the tests the new type of explosion chamber assembly 
was substituted for the old type and no trouble of any 
kind has been experienced since. 

4. A benefit that must not be overlooked is the fact 
that a breaker of high rupturing capacity was subjected 
to a test very close to its rated values and on a cycle 
which might, on the basis of the present tentatively 
adopted standard for the derating of breakers for other 
than a standard duty cycle, be interpreted to have 
subjected the breaker to a duty considerably in excess 
of its rating. The test clearly showed that at least 
for the particular type of breaker in question, after 
certain changes had been made, the guaranteed limit 
could be handled by the breakers successfully. If now 
it is assumed that the design was carried through on a 
certain rational basis and on the basis of definite 
empirical and other fundamental data, then it may be 
safely considered that the tests of the breaker in so far 
as such data entered into its design, served as a check 
on it and on other breakers designed on the same 
principle. 

The authors desire to acknowledge the great assis- 
tance and cooperation they have received in the carry- 
ing out of these tests, and without which the tests would 
have been impossible, from the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, The Northern Ohio Power and 
Light Company, The Ohio Public Service Company, 
and the West Penn Power Company whose systems 
were either tied in with the test circuit or through whose 
cooperation in carrying a certain portion of the load it 
was possible to make available the capacity gathered 
together for the tests. 

The authors also wish to acknowledge the great help 
received from the American Brown Boveri Corporation 
and from the Reyrolle Company in furnishing the 
switches and assisting in the tests and to the General 
Electric Company for their cooperation in the making 
of the Reyrolle tests and for furnishing the switches, 
the test equipment and operators, and for other assis- 
tance rendered in connection with making the tests 
on their breakers. Finally, acknowledgment is due to 
the operating department of The Ohio Power Company 
and Professors H. E. Dyche and E. R. Rath for their 
great help in making and recording the tests. 
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Discussion 


J. D. Hilliard: The management of the American Gas and 
Electrie Company, and other companies allied in making the 
tests, showed real courage in permitting repeated and severe 
short circuits to be thrown on the system—short circuits of 
greater magnitude than any to which high-voltage system had 
hitherto been intentionally subjected,—and they deserve the 
thanks of the electrical profession. The operating and construc- 
tion departments also deserve credit for their efforts in carrying 
out the testing program in an efficient and expeditious manner. 


In consenting to the publication of the full details without 
reserve of the Canton tests made by Messrs. Sporn and St. 
Clair, the General Electric Company has taken the stand that 
it believes that the engineers of the power companies of the 
country should be fully informed regarding circuit-breaker 
operation. The General Electric Company’s engineers realize 
the value of field tests as supplementing the tests made in its 
testing laboratory; they realize that the only test which abso- 
lutely determines the interrupting capacity of an oil circuit 
breaker is the test made repeatedly at the full rated capacity, 
both in current and voltage, and they realize also that the only 
thing proved by such a test is the interrupting capacity of the 
breaker upon that particular system and under the particular 
conditions existing at the time the test was made; that if the test 
had been made upon another system at the same voltage and 
current interrupted, results might have been entirely different. 
The latter remark is not “theorizing,” but is based upon years 
of experience in cireuit-breaker testing and is a fact. 


In their paper, the authors have drawn certain conclusions 
which seemed logical to them; they have assumed that because 
to them, a breaker performed satisfactorily, at part rated current 
or part rated voltage, it would perform satisfactorily at its full 
rating. Such a conclusion is illogical and is, in a large number of 
cases, contrary to the facts. A breaker may interrupt more than 
its rated kv-a. at a voltage below its maximum rating, and be 
blown to pieces at a small part of its kv-a. rating at its maximum 
voltage rating. Many tests have proved the truth of this latter 
statement and have repeatedly proved it at the first shot of the 
higher voltage. The explanation is simple. The excessive cur- 
rent at the lower voltage produces a strong electromagnetic 
blowout effect which instantly ruptures the circuit, while at the 
higher voltage and much smaller current, the blowout effect is 
weak, the are hangs, producing a continuous generation of gas 
which almost instantly blows off the tank. It is my belief that 
in reporting tests upon oil cireuit breakers, all authors should 
stick to observed facts in the tests, that speculation is almost 
sure to mislead and may do a great deal of harm by giving 
confidence in apparatus which is in fact not the reliable piece it 
is assumed to be. The immediately proceeding remarks are 
general and not intended to apply to any particular breaker or 
make of breaker. It is a statement based on conclusions drawn 
from observing many tests. 

It is not thought necessary to make extended explanations on 
the happenings in the case of the K-136-B breaker, except to say 
that the causes of the trouble are known, the remedy has been 
applied to our full satisfaction and the tests have proved that the 
explosion-chamber breaker is all we ever claimed it to be. 


The tests upon General Electric Company’s breakers confirmed 
the empirical formula upon which the interrupting-capacity 
rating is based, they confirmed our observations as to the burn- 
ing of the arcing contacts in our own testing laboratory and it 
was this latter experience which influenced us to consent to 
the making of the full number of shots, (26 and 30 respectively), 
without an examination of contacts until the end of the tests. 
The tests confirmed also our laboratory tests for oil throw, as not 
a drop of oil was thrown from any tank during any shot on the 
K-39-B breaker and the final test on the K-136-B breaker. In 
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short, except for the very slight burning of the arcing contacts, 
there was nothing to indicate that the breakers had undergone a 
test. 

Evidently through an oversight, amisstatement of fact appears 
in the test of the Reyrolle breaker. I refer to the statement 
“For some unknown reason the short circuit lasted only 2% 
cycles, ete.” As a matter of fact the reason was known at the 
time of testing and is previously explained as being due to the 
latch on the breaker not holding. The same thing had happened 
at previous shots. I believe it is due to the General Electric 
Company, whose generator and testing organization was used to 
make the tests that this statement of fact be made. 

Since the data are given for the Brown Boveri and General 
Electric K-39-B and K-136-B breakers, it is possible to make in a 
way a comparison between them and since Prof. Dycke recorded — 
the Brown Boveri tests, we shall take his records on the K-39-B 
and K-136-B breakers. 


Brown Boveri General Electric 


K-39-B K-136-B 
Rating of breaker...... 1,500,000 ky-a. | 1,250,000 kv-a. | 750,000 ky-a. 
at 150,000-volt | at 132,000-volt | at 132,000-volt 
Break in series......... 10 2-explosion 2-explosion 
chamber chamber 
Total number of shots 
MAde-xk, .... os eeeae see 26 26 30 
Maximum load inter- 
PUPCEG.. Saas 70,000 kv-a. |826,000 kv-a. | 617,000 ky-a. 
(est) 
Percentage of rated 
interrupting capacity 
interrupted.......... 46.6 65.8 81 
Ratio max. line voltage } 
before shot, to rated 
voltage (per cent)... . 89.5 100 104.5 


Half cycles of are at 


2800 to 2900 amperes | 13 min. to 17 


max. 

Half cycles of are at, 

3380 to 3610 amperes 11 min. to 15 

max. 

Half cycles of are at 

2280 to 2600 amperes 12.5 min. to 17 

max. 

OIMBrOW. 2 2 ane ie some none none 
Contacts inspected and 

dressed during tests. . “yes no no 
New oil used during tests yes no no 
Signs of burning of any 

part of breaker other 


than arcing contacts. yes no no 


While no statement is made as to the speed of operation or 
are lengths in the Brown Boveri breaker, it is believed from the 
are duration that each of the ten arcs was not substantially 
shorter than each of the two ares in the General Electric K-39-B 
breaker and in any event each of the two ares of the General 
Electric K-39-B breaker had a shorter are duration than each of 
the ten ares of the Brown Boveri breaker. No conclusions are 
drawn from the above facts. I shall state, however, that the 
above observations agree with test results obtained in our testing 
laboratory on a breaker of similar design. I believe it should be 
stated that the observations and conclusions in reference to 
the General Electric Company breakers as stated in the paper 
are those of the authors, and do not necessarily express the 
opinions of the General Electric engineers. 

Electrical engineers should understand that in testing oil 
circuit breakers they are dealing with very erratic phenomena 
and because of this fact should be slow in drawing conclusions 
from any series of tests or generally applying such conclusions. 

The information gained by means of its present testing genera- 
tor has been so valuable to the General Electric Company that 
it is building, and will have in operation in early summer, the 
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argest testing generator in existence; a generator that will have 
a sustained short-cireuit capacity for circuit-breaker interrupt- 
ing tests of over 500,000 ky-a., three-phase, with provision for 
the addition of units of equal or larger capacity as they may be 
required. The new laboratory will be equipped to test breakers 
of all voltages and currents and to observe and record phenomena 
taking place during interruption. 

The interruption of a given number of volt—amperes by the 
breaker—for example 100,000 kv-a.—does not necessarily 
impose the same stresses as result from the interruption of the 
same ky-a. at other times at the same point on the system, at 
other points on the system or on different systems. In other 
words, volt-amperes are not equally “hot’’ at all times and 
places, due to a number of causes. It seems probable that this 
difference in the difficulty of interruption depends largely upon 
the magnitude of the voltage ‘“‘kick’”’ at the end of each half 
wave of arc, and upon the speed at which each half wave of this 
transient voltage is built up. The need for making many tests 
on a device and making them under the most severe operating 
conditions is clearly indicated. 

The Canton tests were very valuable in determining interrupt- 
ing constants on that particular system and upon the existing 
conditions, but the ‘‘duty’’ was light as measured by other tests 
under other conditions. Certainly there are few, if any, other 
places in the world where so much power is available at 132,000 
volts. In concluding my discussion, however, I wish to empha- 
size again the importance of conservation in drawing con- 
clusions from one set of tests on a given breaker. Until experi- 
ence is gained under conditions giving a vicious recovery voltage 
““kiek,” one is very likely to label a breaker safe which, as a matter 
of fact, is far from being so. 

To give a concrete illustration of what may be expected, I 
shall cite one particular test in which the length of are drawn in 
the same breaker operating with the same kind of oil, at the same 
speed, on the same system—but a different part thereof —at 
the same voltage and current interrupted, consistently gave an 
are nearly three times as long in one case as obtained in the other. 
In one ease, the breaker was safe; in the other, it was severely 
stressed and if the break distance had not been large, it would 
have been blown up. 


J.B. MacNeill: Looking over the data on the several makes 
of breakers given for the 132,000-volt tests, the thing that 
strikes one is that the duration of arcing time is comparable for 
all designs. For instance, with the 150-kv. Brown Boveri 
breaker, the average test voltage (so-called, in the paper),— 
that is, the system voltage prior to the short cireuit,—for all 
the tests is 134,700 volts; the average duration of arcing in the 
breaker is 1414 half-cyeles or 714 eycles on a 60-cyele cireuit. 
In other words, the breaker handled approximately 18,600 volts 
per cycle of arcing. 

Now, turning to the final set of tests on the General Electric 
136-B breaker, (135-kv.), the average test voltage of 139,000 
volts was somewhat higher, the average time of arcing was 16144 
half-cyeles on 60 cycles, or, the breaker handled 16,800 volts per 
eycle of arcing. 

On the KO 39-B, rated at 132,000 volts, the average test 
voltage was 132,000 volts and the average time of arcing 13.3 
half-eyeles. This breaker handled voltage at the average rate of 
20,000 volts per eycle of arcing. 

So we have those three values for comparison; 18,600 volts per 
eycle, 16,800 volts per cycle, and 20,000 volts per cycle. They 
are all of the same order of magnitude. What are the relative 
dissipations of energy in the two types of breaker? Personally, 
until I saw the paper, I had expected to see considerably less 
duration of arcing on the 10-break breaker. While the data on 
volts handled per cycle are not conclusive regarding the operation 
of the breaker, in fact, the breaker with 10 breaks made a very 
successful test, but, looking forward to higher powers, the ques 
tion naturally arises whether the dissipation of energy on 10 
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breaks isn’t considerably greater than on.2 breaks. The indi- 
cation from these tests is that 2 breaks will handle voltage 
about as fast as 10 breaks. Possibly these comparisons don’t 
represent the ultimate development to which the two types may 
lead, but that is the conclusion that I draw from the data 
submitted here. 


The length of the ares in the breakers may vary and the dissi- 
pation of energy may not be five times in one case what it is in 
the other. The length of are, I believe, was given for the General 
Electric tests but not for the Brown Boveri tests. 


Another thing to which I invite attention is this: These tests 
are quite interesting from the point of view of the type of short 
circuit placed on the system. Some of the short circuits were 
grounded and some were made with the short cireuit ungrounded. 
Most data that have been accumulated on previous tests on other 
voltages has indicated that ungrounded short circuits hang on 
longer. You get instantaneous conditions in the breaker when 
one pole has come to a zero of current whereby that pole may be 
subjected to as high as 87 per cent of line voltage. If the short 
circuit and the source of power are grounded, that particular 
pole that is open first cannot be subjected regularly to more than 
58 per cent of line voltage. Consequently, we have been led to 
expect longer durations of arcing with short circuits ungrounded’ 
than with short circuits grounded. This is the first series of tests 
of any magnitude that I have seen in which the indications seem 
to be that an ungrounded short circuit is no more severe than a 
grounded short circuit. 

Referring to Table V, we see that certain of the tests, (56 to 65), 
were made with the system ungrounded, and that they were made 
with different kv-a’s ranging from 460,000 to 625,000 are ky-a. 
The average duration of arcing on these tests is 16.7 cycles. 
Referring, now, to similar tests made on grounded short circuits, 
tests (52 to 55), the duration of arc is 15.4 on the same voltages, 
134,000 kvy-a. 

The conclusion I should draw from this would be that at this 
voltage there is not much difference between a grounded and an 
ungrounded short cireuit. This is of particular interest to the 
operating people at this time because of the discussions that have 
arisen as to the application of breakers on grounded-neutral 
systems. Several of the large systems have installed great 
quantities of apparatus for 220-kv. service, using 187-ky. ap- 
paratus. So far they have got away with it but there has 
been a great deal of discussion as to whether they were justified 
in buying under-rated apparatus. This is the first actual test 
information brought forward that indicates practically no differ- 
ence between the two types of short cireuit. If this data can be 
substantiated by further data, it would seem that the operator’s 
practise of using undervoltage apparatus would be pretty well 
justified and that special apparatus was hardly necessary. 

G. A. Burnham: It is possible to draw an entirely erroneous 
conclusion from witnessing the moving picture of an oil circuit 
breaker test. 


The film of the 6600-volt test on one of our competitor’s 
breakers showed a breaker tested to destruction. In making a 
judgment on this breaker’s ability, one should bear in mind that 
this picture showed the oil circuit breaker undergoing a test at a 
value far above its rating. 

With reference to Mr. Hilliard’s comments on testing, we 
feel very much-as he does. Apparently their vast experience 
in testing has led them to the conclusion that the variables in 
circuit-breaker operation are so great that a test on a particular 
circuit breaker at one place perhaps does not lead to a general 
conclusion as to how well that breaker may operate under other 
conditions. From this, we are led to believe that when com- 
parison tests are to be made, (particularly on oil cireuit breakers 
in which so much difficulty is encountered in arriving at analytical 
results), the test should be made in the same place; as near at 
the same time as possible; with the same system setup; and, 
if possible, the tests be run under what might be called a “master 
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supervisor.”’ It is obvious that exactly the same instruments 
should be used to record the results. 

In making comparison between the Brown Boveri breaker and 
the General Electric Co.’s breaker in the 132,000-volt class, it 
is perhaps, as Mr. Hilliard has said, impossible to draw a con- 
clusion without giving the most careful analytical study., The 
Brown Boveri breaker I believe handled all energy. that could 
be imposed upon it at the time by the American Gas & Electric 
Co.’s system. It may have had slightly less duty, according 
to records, than the General Electric Co.’s breaker; neverthe- 
less, we do not know how much more the Brown Boveri breaker 
would have handled had it been given the opportunity to display 
its ability. It apparently operated without sign of distress, and 
no doubt would have handled considerably more energy. Both 
Mr. MaeNeill and Mr. Hilliard have referred to the fact that 
the duration of arcing was about the same in both breakers. 
Both gentlemen have therefore concluded that the are length 
per are in the Brown Boveri breaker was as great as the are 
length per are in the General Electric Co.’s breaker. From 
these statements, it would be a logical deduction to assume 
that the Brown Boveri breaker would have five times the total 
Jength of are and for that reason would probably generate greater 
destructive forces. Such a conclusion would be incorrect 
as it rests upon the false premise that the speed of the moving 
elements was the same. The fact is that the moving element 
of the Brown Boveri breaker is slower and calculation shows that 
the total sum or actual are length for the Brown Boveri 10 breaks 
is almost exactly equal to the total sum or actual are length in 
the General Electric Co.’s 2 breaks. Furthermore, were Mr. 
Hilliard’s assumptions correct, it is evident that the 10-break 
breaker would have to be built enormously stronger than the 2- 
break breaker. Analysis of facts will show that this older design 
of Brown Boveri breaker, successful as it was, was not of so 
heavy construction as the General Electric Co.’s breaker. 


We believe this special test confirms the very satisfactory 
actual service results which have been had for some years in the 
United States with these multiple-break oil circuit breakers. 
It is our opinion that the multiple-break principle gives a more 
efficient handling of the are resulting in less gas evolution, and 
less evolution results in lower pressures or destructive effects. - 


Philip Sporn: Mr. Hilliard stated in his discussion that a 
breaker performing satisfactorily at a low value of current may 
not perform satisfactorily at the maximum rating. There could 
be, of course, no argument on this point. What we should like 
to point out is that the engineer who tests his breaker and 
finds that it is satisfactory even at half rating is on safer ground 
than the one who makes no test at all. 


Mr. Hilliard further stated that it is dangerous to speculate 
regarding the ability of a breaker to perform on the higher 
voltage from results obtained on a lower voltage. With this, 
again, we are in agreement. On the other hand, if a breaker 
is going to be used at other than its rated voltage, it should be 
tested at that voltage as that is the only way of finding out 
whether it can actually perform satisfactorily under those 
conditions. 


Another statement made by Mr. Hilliard was that the test 
showed that the explosion chamber is all that it was claimed 
to be. Here, again, weagree. The explosion-chamber assembly 
is now all that it was claimed to be. 

In connection with the table in which were shown compari- 
sons between Brown Boveri and General Electric Company 
breakers, statement was made that the Brown Boveri breaker 
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had the oil in it changed whereas the General Electric Company 
had no change. We should like to point out that this change 
in the ease of the Brown Boveri breaker was made on one pole 
only, no changes whatever having been made on the other two 
poles. There was also a statement made to the effect that some 
burning occurred on the Brown Boveri breaker. Here, again, 
we should like to point out in fairness to the Brown Boveri 
Company that the burning in question was a slight amount of 
charring on a barrier that was made up in the field, out of micarta 
bought in a local shop. No trouble of any kind was experienced 
on any of the material that originally was supplied with the 
breaker. 


Mr. MaeNeill has raised the question as to whether, in view 
of the time of arcing being practically the same in the case of 
the General Electric as in the Brown Boveri breaker, this would 
not indicate that the relative rate of dissipation of energy was 
five times as great in the General Electric breaker as in the Brown 
Boveri breaker. We do not see that the tests have shown this. 
The fact of the matter is that the Brown Boveri breaker was 
physically lighter than the General Electric breaker. The above 
carefully considered may not lead to Mr. MacNeill’s conclusions. 


Another point brought out by Mr. MacNeill was the fact 
that previous to our tests it had been generally believed that 
ungrounded short circuits lasted considerably longer than 
grounded short circuits, whereas apparently in our tests this was 
not the ease. It seems to us that there were not enough data 
obtainéd on this point to warrant any conclusions, nor do we 
see that this throws any conclusive light on the application of 
what we term 187-kv. breakers on 220,000-volt systems. For 
one thing, in a good many cases the breakers that were actually 
applied had clearances and length of stroke equivalent to 220,000- 
volt service, but bushings for 187,000-volt service. Such a 
piece of apparatus is, of course, underrated, but it certainly is 
not a straight 187-kv. piece of apparatus and the data which we 
have presented do not, we believe, throw very much light on the 
advisability or inadvisability of such practise. 


Mr. Burnham has brought up a fact in regard to the Reyrolle 
breaker and motion pictures of the tests which were shown. 
It will be recalled that considerable fire and smoke ensued when 
the breaker exploded. We believe it was definitely pointed 
out in Table II that in the test where the breaker exploded, 
contacts of the breaker actually opened a short cireuit of 122,000- 
kv-a. or a short circuit 63 per cent in excess of its guaranteed 
rating. The resulting pressure was enough to wreck the breaker 
tank. It would appear that little else could be expected under 
such conditions. 


One more point in connection with the Canton tests we 
should like to bring out further and that is that, in all, we placed 
something like 90 short circuits on the system without apparently 
the slightest damage to it. While it may not be desirable in 
order to test the system to seek short cireuits definitely, at the 
same time it is well to know that the system is so designed and 
assembled that it can withstand these trials when it may be 
called upon to withstand them without danger of everything 
breaking loose. So long as short circuits may occur on a power 
system it is essential that the system be so built that it can stand 
up under them and can come out of the short circuit unharmed 
except for the particular minor portion that can be affected by it. 
It seems to us that such a knowledge is bound to help the morale 
of an operating organization; that the less these things are feared 
the more likely it is that they will be handled properly when they 
do oceur. 


Klydonograph Surge Investigations 
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Synopsis.—Since its recent development, the klydonograph 
has been used to investigate surge conditions on a number of trans- 
mission systems. Quantitative data, which show the characteristics 
of the actual surges present on transmission systems, are presented. 
In addition, these data are discussed in relation to various existing 
theories and practises regarding the production and the elimination 
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of transient high voltages. The correctness of some of these ideas 
and the fallacy of others are indicated. The paper is subdivided, 
according to the nature of individual investigations, as follows: 

I. Open-wire Systems. 

II. Cable Systems. 

III. Lightning Arresters. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE development of the klydonograph? in 1924, 

by Mr. J. F. Peters, gave promise of settling the 

long-standing question of the prevalence of surges 
on transmission systems. This instrument and the 
results of the first few applications were described at the 
Annual Convention of the Institute in 1925.3 Data 
from an extensive investigation on the 220-kv. lines 
of the Southern California Edison Company were 
presented by Mr. R. J. C. Wood! at the Pacific Coast 
Convention in the same year. Since the spring of 1925, 
26 three-terminal klydonographs have been in almost 
continuous operation on many systems of widely vary- 
ing characteristics. Work has been concentrated on 
open-wire systems during the lightning seasons and on 
cable systems at other times. This paper is presented 
to place the information obtained, before the engineer- 
ing public. 

In most cases, the klydonographs were connected and 
calibrated to measure the crest values of surges between 
conductors and ground. Therefore, the surge voltages 
have been referred to the ‘‘normal operating crest 
voltage to neutral.’”’ Where the term “‘times normal’ 
is used, it refers to the magnitude of the surge, on this 
basis. In addition to measuring magnitude, the 
klydonograph indicates the polarity of a transient 
voltage; that is, whether it is positive, negative, or 
oscillatory, where these terms have their usual meaning. 
. When an oscillatory voltage is recorded, a super- 
position of positive and negative figures is obtained on 
the klydonograph record. The number of cycles, if 
few, or the approximate duration of oscillatory surges 
may be estimated from the appearance of the figures. 


The klydonograph figure resulting from a negative 
voltage, is less than half the size of that produced by a 
positive voltage of the same magnitude. It has been 
the practise to adjust the potentiometers, through 
which the klydonograph is connected to a system, so 
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the operating voltage gives a potential of approximately 
three kilovolts crest at the instrument terminals. 
This produces a normal voltage line on the klydono- 
graph film. Thus negative surges, up to about 2.5 
times normal, are obscured beyond detection by this 
normal voltage line. However, since surges of this 
voltage class are not of great importance, it is considered 
preferable to continue this method of connecting the 
klydonograph, even at the sacrifice of these low-value 
negative surges. This arrangement permits the mea- 
surement of voltages of from seven to 10 times normal. 
Beyond this, the magnitude is estimated from the degree 
of spreading of the figure, or from the violence of the 
instrument flashover. 

In addition to the investigations for the purpose of 
measuring transient voltages, arrangements were made 
to record the performance of lightning arresters on 
certain systems. The arrester-discharge current and 
the surge voltages to ground at the arrester terminals 
were the quantities measured. 

The data have been divided into three parts, ac- 
cording to the nature of individual investigations: 

I. Open-wire systems, 

II. Cable systems, 

III. Lightning arresters. . 

Each section is complete in itself. Of course, the 
surge condition found on open-wire lines are closely 
related to the subject of lightning arresters. 


I. OPEN-WIRE SYSTEMS 


Surges on open-wire transmission systems are of 
interest to the operating engineer, chiefly on account 
of the flashovers and consequent interruptions which 
follow. Although high voltages have a deteriorative 
effect on apparatus insulation, and although the life 
of this insulation probably is shortened by such surges, 
the effect on continuity of service usually is regarded as 
the more important point. The comparative freedom 
of high-voltage apparatus from failures justifies this 
opinion. 

Consequently, in summarizing the data, the number 
of surges, rather than the number of indications, has 
been considered. For example, if high voltages ap- 
peared on more than one conductor, or at more than 
one point of a line simultaneously, they have been 
regarded as one surge. Obviously, such a surge could 
cause only one interruption, regardless of the voltages 
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existing on individual phases or at various points. 
The maximum value and its polarity have been used in 
classifying the magnitude and the polarity of each surge, 
in the tables. 

Surges on transmission lines are usually due to one 
of three causes, lightning, switching, and short circuits 
due to mechanical reasons. However, it will be noticed 
that the causes of many surges are listed in the tables 
as unknown. No doubt, these were also due to light- 
ning storms and switching operations, but incomplete 
operating records and discrepancies in recorded times of 
occurrence prevented the detection of many of these 
causes. However, the great majority were low in 
magnitude and, therefore, not of great importance. 

All surges identified as due to lightning are listed in 
Table I, those to switching in Table II, and those to 
other causes, including unknown, in Table III. The 
tables show the relations between frequency of occur- 
rence, cause, and magnitude, for each system investi- 
gated. In addition, the principal line characteristics, 
which are likely to have affected surge conditions, are 
included in Table I. A givensystem is designated by the 
same number inall Tables. Aggregate data for all sys- 
tems are classified according to surge causes in TablelV. 

In order to facilitate comparison of the results from 
various systems, all data have been brought to a 
common basis. This basis is ten years operation of 
one three-terminal klydonograph at one point of each 
system. The relatively long period of ten years was 
chosen to avoid fractions for high-magnitude surges, 
which were of infrequent occurrence. Thus, the actual 
number of surges of each classification, recorded on 
any given system, has been multiplied by the necessary 
constant. Since the lightning season usually is re- 
garded as six months, the constant used where lightning 
surges were involved is one-half the value applied to 
all other surges. Although many investigations lasted 
only a few months, and although some were conducted 
at such times that no lightning data were obtained, the 
tests were sufficiently extensive to warrant some im- 
portant conclusions. 

Lightning. As shown by Table I, the majority of 
lightning surges were positive. However, all the 
highest surges were negative, but they were infrequent. 
The only positive surges over 10 times normal oc- 
curred on systems 4 and 21. These only slightly 
exceeded 10 times normal, while negative surges some- 
times were considerably beyond this value. In three 
eases, direct strokes were known definitely to have 
caused the large negative records. In view of the fact 
that an induced surge is of opposite polarity, and 
that a surge, due to a direct stroke, is of similar polarity 
to the charged cloud, it is concluded that those clouds, 
which cause surges, are of negative polarity’. 

The occurrence of a flashover following a surge de- 
pends upon the wave-front, as well as upon the magni- 
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tude, of the transient voltage. The maximum possible 
potential, induced by lightning, is the product of the 
field gradient destroyed by the stroke, and the height 
of the line. It has been estimated that gradients as 
high as 100 kv. per foot (330 kv. per meter) are reached 
near the earth’s surface; 60 kv. per foot (200 kv. per 
meter) has been measured. It is universally assumed 
that cloud-field gradients are constant for the height of a 
transmission line. Thus, extremely high induced 
potentials are possible. However, the extreme voltages 
are induced only near the discharge path. From this 
point to the boundary of the field, the gradient decreases 
rapidly.6 The rate of rise of potential, on that part of 
the line directly in the cloud field, is equivalent to the 
rate of collapse of this field. Where negative clouds are 
concerned, it is believed that the collapse takes place in a 
time of the order of three microseconds. Upon the 
release of the bound charge, it divides and travels along 
the line in both directions. On points of the line 
outside the cloud field, the rate of rise of potential 
is determined by the front of the traveling wave. With 
the rates of discharge mentioned above, the front of this 
traveling wave is determined chiefly by the space 
configuration of the charge. Klydonograph data 
indicated that lightning surges have wave-fronts vary- 
ing from a few to 200 microseconds. The higher- 
voltage surges had the steeper wave fronts. This 
conforms with the above discussion. Also, it is well 
known that the potential, which can be applied to 
any insulation, increases with the rate of application 
of the voltage. However, the time lag of the flashover 
of insulators decreases as the potential, in excess of the 
60-cycle flashover voltage, is increased. Thus the 
potential, that can be applied at any given rate of ap- 
plication, is limited, and similarly the maximum volt- 
ages, reached by lightning surges of even the steep- 
est wave fronts, are limited by insulator flashovers. 
These flashovers permit the charge to pass to ground. 
The limitation of voltage is indicated by the fact that, 
on systems of widely different voltages, the maximum 
surges were approximately the same number of times 
the operating voltages. However, the data are not 
conclusive on this point, owing to the limitations of 
range of the klydonograph. More definite information 
was obtained on a 55-volt signal circuit. Since this 
circuit was only 2.5 miles (4.0 km.) long, any surge 
induced upon it would have been detected. This line 
flashed over repeatedly during lightning storms, but 
the potentials never exceeded 10 kv. 

In this connection, it is believed that the flashover 
voltage of 220 kv. transmission-line insulation, at the 
steepnesses of wave-front of lightning surges, is com- 
parable to the maximum potential ordinarily induced by 
lightning. Thus, lines of this voltage should be practi- 
cally immune to lightning, with the exception of direct 
strokes. 


6. Lightning and Other Transients on Transmission Lines, 
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TABLE I—Continued 
LIGHTNING SURGES ON OPEN-WIRE SYSTEMS 


Surges per station in 10 years, according to voltage magnitude 


Se 


System Be- 
——_ | | low 
Mini- | Number 2.5 
Volt- |Length | Neutral mum Klyd. times Be- 
age, in Ground-| Ground | Insu- Sta- Months |Type | nor- | 2.5—| 3.5—| 5.0—| 7.0—| Over] low | 2.5—| 3.5—| 5.0—| 7.0—| Over 
No.| kv. miles ing wires lation tions tests * mal | 3.4:) 4.9 | 6.9 | 9.9 | 10.0] 2.5 | 3.4 | 4.9 | 6.9.| 9.9.) 10.0 
Pin 1p 24 
20 33 12 Free None 45 kv. 2 (6) N 
oO 40 8 
Solid Pin he 120 | 120 30 60 120 30 30 
21 33 Net at 1 None 45 kv. 1 2.0 N 30 
Point oO 150 270 | 90 30 30 
19 ohms Pin if 44 11 22 22 11 
22 25 20 |at8 Two 37 kv. 2 3.0 N 11 11 
points Oo 22 22 11 
in 21 
23 24 Net Solid None Pin 2 10 N 
oO 
12) 410 | 32 64 Dhol ise 32 
24 23 Net Solid None Pin 1 2 N 
Oo 32 32 
7 iz 
25 22 Net Ohms None Pin 2 3 N 
oO 
7 P 57 181 11 23 
26 13.,2)| ~222 Ohms None Pin 2 3 N 
oO 23 
if 460 | 140 20 
27 6.6 25 Free One Pin 1 3.0 N 20 20 
O 20 60 20 


*P = Positive. N = Negative. O = Oscillatory: 

The number of important surges which appear at a 
given point of a line during one lightning storm, was 
found to be low. More than two surges in excess of 
seven times normal voltage seldom were recorded at one 
klydonograph station. Also, many apparently severe 
storms were experienced without recording these higher 
voltages. Of course, their presence on a line depends, to 
a certain extent, on its length; the greater the exposure, 
the greater is the probability of lightning voltages at 
some point. The distance, from the point of origin, 
over which a surge maintains a magnitude of several 
times normal, is not definitely known. However, 
this appears to be of the order of a very few miles. 
It is hoped that accurate information on this point will 
be secured in the near future. In the meantime, the 
fact that only about two surges per storm occur, has 
considerable significance in connection with the ap- 
plication and operation of protective equipment. 


Table I shows a rather striking freedom from surges 
on the lower voltage lines, which operating statistics 
hardly verify. Higher, and more frequent surges, 
since lower induced-voltages must be considered, would 
be expected. For example, a lightning surge of 100 kv. 
would be 1.8 times normal on a 66-kv. line, but 5.4 
times normal on a 22-ky. line. It is true that low- 
voltage lines are better protected from the field of 
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influence of the cloud, because they are invariably 
nearer the ground than high-voltage lines. Conse- 
quently, lower induced voltages, are to be expected, 
but this factor is not great enough to account for the 
results mentioned above. A number of possible ex- 
planations has been considered but, to warrant definite 
conclusions, further investigation is necessary. 

Certain localities are nearly immune from lightning. 
Sometimes these are found even adjacent to regions 
where lightning is severe. On a system with lines 
extending in opposite directions from the same station, . 
lightning conditions were found to be severe on one of 
these lines, and mild on the other. The freedom from 
trouble of the latter had been attributed to certain 
features which had been incorporated in its construc- 
tion. This illustrates the error of drawing conclusions 
regarding the efficiency of protective devices from 
an individual application. 


In Table I, a distinction is made between those surges 
which caused flashovers and those which did not. As 
‘ would be expected, all the higher surges caused flash- 
overs. A wide variation exists in the amount of in- 
sulation used on lines of the same voltage. However, 
a measure of the flashover value of the average insula- 
tion, for the wave-fronts produced by lightning, is 
indicated. Surges, which were over seven times normal 
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and did not cause flashovers, were recorded on only 
one system. This was No. 10, a 66-kv. system with a 
minimum insulation of seven suspension units. 

The majority of the low-voltage surges are listed as 
‘not causing flashovers.’”’ However, several surges 
of low magnitude are listed as ‘“‘causing flashovers.”’ 
Doubtless, the latter were of much higher magnitude 
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at some point of the line remote'from the klydonograph. 
It was found that high-voltage surges did not travel 
far. In traversing a few miles ofjline, they were always 
damped to a small fraction of their initial value. In 


several instances, a decrement from over 1000 kv. to 
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about 150 kv. was observed over a distance of 35 miles 
(56 km.). . In one case, a surge five times normal was 
recorded five miles (eight km.) from a direct stroke, 
which caused a flashover to ground in the middle of a 
long span. Thus, it appears that the higher-voltage 
surges are damped below the corona voltage in about 
10 miles (16 km.). When this has occurred, the surge 
may travel a considerable distance without much 
attenuation. Frequently a surge of the order of 1.5 
or 2.0 times normal, traveled 50 miles (80 km.), and 
occasionally, the entire length of a 250 mile (400 km.) 
line. 

The table shows that lightning voltages are uni- 
directional. When a flashover occurred, the klydono- 
graph often indicated an oscillatory surge. Most of 
the oscillatory records are found in the column “causing 
flashovers.”’ However, there are a few in the other 
column. These were probably due to surges producing 
lightning arrester discharges or flashovers on con- 


Fig. 2—Kuyponocram or A Drrect Stroke or LIGHTNING 


necting lines, which were overlooked in collecting the 
information. 

The lightning data are.plotted in Figs. 1A and 1B. 
The voltages produced by lightning are a function of the 
heights of lines, and not of the operating voltages, 
except as limited by the flashover of insulators. There- - 
fore, in view of the variation in the operating voltages 
of the lines tested, the curves have been drawn with 
ordinates in kilovolts rather than ‘times normal’ 
although the latter is a better criterion of the severity of 
a particular surge. The plotted results include all the 
data from the 27 tests. Fig. 14 is plotted in Cartesian 
coordinates and shows the relative percentages of 
lightning surges of different magnitudes. Fig. 1B 
represents the same quantities plotted on probability 
paper. ‘The exceedingly small percentage of the total 
of the higher-valued surges, is illustrated in Fig. 1A. 
The reasonable conformity of the plotted results to a 
straight line in Fig. 1B indicates that sufficient data to 
represent true conditions were obtained, and that the 
magnitudes of lightning surges follow the law of prob- 
ability. The plotted results deviate slightly from the 
straight line at the higher values. This is explained 
by the fact that, on the lower-voltage lines, insulator 
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flashovers limited the magnitudes of many surges, 
which otherwise would have reached higher values. 
Various authors have discussed the value of the 
ground wire for reducing potentials induced on trans- 
mission lines by lightning. The theory of ground wire 
performance is relatively simple. It rests on the 
assumption that the charge on the ground wire can pass 
to ground as rapidly as the cloud discharges. The 
conclusions regarding the rate of lightning discharges 
indicate that this assumption is justified. Calculations 


Fig. 3—KuiyDoNoGRAM OF SWITCHING SURGE 


based on this theory show that, with typical spacings, 
the ground wire reduces by 25 to 45 per cent, the po- 
tentials induced on the conductors. Using small-scale 
models, F. W. Peek, Jr. obtained test results which 
indicate reductions as high as 50 per cent. The 
percentage protection against flashovers is much 
greater than the percentage reduction of induced 
voltages. This is for the reason that, on high-voltage 
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lines, many of the induced surges which cause flash- 
overs are not greatly in excess of the flashover voltages 
of the lines. It is readily conceivable that complete 
freedom from induced-voltage flashovers might result 
from a 50 per cent reduction of these voltages.’ 

Induced lightning voltages, simultaneously recorded 
on the three phases of vertically-spaced lines, were 
highest on the top phase and lowest on the bottom 
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phase, particularly where no ground wire was installed. 
Operating records also indicated that most flashovers 
occurred on the top conductor. According to the theory 
of the ground wire, with the usual spacing arrangement, 
the greatest protection is afforded the top conductor, 
which needs it most. Hence, the relative voltages 
appearing on the conductors, where a ground wire is 
installed, are a compromise between the respective 
induced voltages, as affected by the heights of the 
conductors, and the respective reductions effected by 
the ground wire. 

Because of the impossibility of obtaining lightning 
conditions at different times known to be similar, it is 
difficult to secure definite field data on the utility of 
the ground wire. However, Table I indicates a ten- 
dency in its favor. On those lines equipped with a 
ground wire, the proportion, of surges over five times 
normal to the total, is less than on lines without a 
ground wire. The most conclusive evidence was ob- 
tained on systems 4 and 5. These numbers represent 
the same system for the summers of 1925 and 1926 
respectively. A ground wire was installed between 
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these dates. It is noticed that, after the ground wire 
was installed, there were no induced surges above 
five times normal. The number of direct strokes 
remained practically the same. However, it is not 
expected that a ground wire will render the line 
immune to direct strokes. It may be argued that these 
results are due to the vagaries of lightning, rather than 
to the efficiency of the ground wire. But, the fact that 
there were nearly as many direct strokes the second 
year, indicates that the lightning season was nearly as 
severe. Furthermore, the operators were of the opinion 
that the improvement in their operating record was 
more pronounced than can be accounted for by the 
difference in the lightning encountered. 

It is hoped that these quantitative data and the 
accompanying discussion will contribute to the solution 
of lightning problems. As every engineer knows, these 
problems are a very important consideration in the 
operation of transmission lines. 

Switching. As shown in Table II, switching surges 
are not a serious problem where the present accepted 
factors of safety for insulation are used. The maximum 
switching surge recorded was six times normal. Surges 
of this kind over 4.5 times normal were found on only 
five of the 27 systems investigated. On 15 of these 


TABLE II. SWITCHING SURGES ON OPEN-WIRE SYSTEMS 
Number of surges per station in 10 years, according to voltage magnitude 


Opening switches at Closing switches at Opening switches at Closing switches at 
klyd. stations klyd. stations other stations other stations 
System —————$ | KS qe |_  Rc_— | aro jjoe§_ $i|_——_—_— 
— — —,———_| Type | Below 
Voltage of 2.0times| 2.0— | 3.0— | 4.5— | Below | 2.0- | 3.0— | 4.5— | Below | 2.0— | 3.0— | 4.5- Below | 2.0— | 3.0— | 4.5-— 
No. ky. surge* | normal] 2.9 4.4 6.0 2.0 2.9 4.4 6.0 '2.0 4A, 6.0 2.0 2.9 4.4 6.0 
1 220 U 1180 50 800 70 570 350 10 
Oo 210 20 170 50 200 130 
2 140 U 38 45 4 8 79 79 11 8 
Oo 4 11 8 
3 140 U 90 30 30 120 30 30 60 
oO 30 30 60 
4 120 U 196 32 24 4 236 28 8 120 104 20 12 
oO 4 8 8 4 12 
5 120 U 260 42 18 ie 242 35 18 ui 35 oT 7 
oO 4 4 4 4 4 
6 110 U 1080 16 32 345 
(8) 82 131 16 
7 110 U 36 72 36 
Oo 
8 100 U 206 34 69 34 137 172 34 
oO 34 
9 66 U 172 86 86 86 
Oo 
10 66 U 376 27 700 912 1230 54 
Oo : % 
11 - 66 U 258 70 39 8 258 140 24 
oO 39 23 16 
12 66 U 27 53 27 
Oo 346 106 373 133 27 
13 66 U 24 120 96 48 48 
oO 24 72 72 
14 66 U 120 180 270 480 90 30 180 270 
oO 90 60 30 30 
15 66 U 530 192 96 
oO 
16 66 U 83 
Oo 
17 66 U 63 126 63 
Oo 
18 60 U 80 20 80 20 40 
oO 20 40 
19 44 U 72 24 
Oo 24 
20 33 U 176 32 192 16 
ae) 
21 33 U 60 60 60 
Oo 60 
22 25 U 44 
O 22 22 
23 24 U 18 66 6 
Oo 
24 23 U 690 63 126 380 63 63 126 126 
Oo 
25 22 U 
@) 
26. 13.2 U 158 23 90 68 
oO 
27 6.6 U y 
4 re) ; 


*U = Unidirectional. O = Oscillatory. 
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systems, no switching surge over three times normal 
appeared. The majority of all switching surges were 
below this value. 

Not all switch operations produce surges. On 
system 1, the tests covered a period during which 
3600 high-tension switching operations were performed. 
Approximately three-quarters of these caused no surges 
that were detected at the stations, although there were 
klydonographs at each of the high-tension switching 
points. Of those surges recorded, 93 per cent were less 
than two times normal. Thus, only 1.75 per cent of 
the switching operations caused surges over two times 
normal. The maximum surge recorded on this line was 


Fig. 6—ONrE PoTENTIOMETER FOR A 120-Ky. KityponoGRaPu 
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3.2 times normal. It is estimated from the data for the 
27 systems, that, on the average, less than one-half of all 
switching operations caused surges above normal 
voltage. 

Although the results, obtained on systems of the 
same and different voltages, varied a good deal, the 
data have been reduced to an average for all systems, 
in Table IV. Again, to avoid fractions, the surges have 
been brought to the basis of 10 years at one point of 
each of 27 systems. As shown in this table, 80.8 per 
cent of all switching surges recorded, were less than two 
times normal, 93.0 per cent were less than three times 
normal, and 99.2 per cent were less than 4.5 times 
normal. 

The higher-voltage surges were recorded on lines of 
66 kv. to 140 kv. Nosurgeas high as 4.5 times normal 
appeared on systems below 66 kv. With one exception 
there was none as high as three times normal. The 
absence of the higher surges on the lower-voltage lines is 
attributed to the fact that, in these cases, the klydono- 
graphs were usually connected to busses with many 
connected lines. As mentioned above, the highest 
surge recorded on the 220-kv. pee was 3.2 times 
normal. 

Little difference between the switching surges on 
systems with free and grounded neutrals, was detected. 
A grounded conductor on a free neutral system during 
switching operations accentuates the surges produced, 
by the factor 1.73. This is indicated by the surges 
listed for systems 2 and 3. The actual surges over 4.5 
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times normal, recorded on system 2, were caused by 
closing operations, when one conductor was grounded. 
They were all 5.2 times normal. On system 3, the 
actual surges over 4.5 times normal, listed under 
“closing switches at klydonograph stations,’ were 
caused by closing a 100-mile (160-km.) line and syn- 
chronizing with the power plants. All of these were 
4.6 times normal. 

Load switching does not cause surges as high as idle- 
line switching. This was found to be the case on all 
systems. In Table II, the switching surges have been 
grouped according to opening or closing operations at 
the klydonograph stations, or at other points. In 
general, de-energizing operations at the klydonograph 
station caused the higher surges. The high surges 
listed for closing operations on systems 2 and 3 are an 
exception to this. These were discussed above. 
Moreover, the large weighting factors necessary, 
particularly for system 3, give them more prominence 
than is warranted. With these exceptions, the surges 
caused by de-energizing idle lines are appreciably the 
highest of all switching surges. Of all the surges due to 
switching operations at the klydonograph station, 
57.5 per cent were caused by opening operations and 
42.5 per cent by closing operations. 

It was found that switching surges occasionally 
traveled considerable distances. This is because they 
were low in magnitude, and thus not affected by corona. 
In other words, they were governed only by the resis- 
tance term of the attenuation constant.’ Surges due to 
closing operations were recorded at distant stations 


Fig. 7—PorTENTIOMETER FOR A THREE-PHASE INSTALLATION 
on A 12-Ky. Caste System 


oftener than those due to opening operations. Of all 
the surges recorded at distant stations, 53 per cent 
were caused by closing and 47 per cent by opening 


operations. 


It is interesting to note that changing taps on a 
transformer under load produced no surges. In 
general, charging electrolytic lightning arresters did not 
cause surges. However, on one system where the 
arresters were not equipped with charging resistors, 
oscillatory surges as high as 2.4 times normal some- 
times resulted. On other systems an occasional sues 
about 1.3 times normal was produced. 

Switching surges were quite abrupt when conaetee 
the fronts being of the order of one microsecond. They 
were damped rapidly and the fronts became more 
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TABLE III 


Number of Surges per station in 10 years, according to voltage magnitude 


System 
_—_— Type Below 2.0 
Voltage of times 2.0— 3.0—- 4,.4— Below 2.0-— 3.0-— 4,4- 
No. ky. surge* normal 2.9 4.4 6.0 2.0 2.9 4.4 6.0 
1 220 U 
Ore 20 
2 140 U 11 8 11 
oO 8 15 45 38 
3 140 U 30 
O 30 
4 120 U 4 4 
oO 
5 120 U 14. 
O 
6 110 U 131 33 
O 33 16 
t¢ 110 U 
O 
8 100 U 103 103 
oO 34 34 
9 66 U 
Oo 
10 66 U 27 
oO 
1g 66 U 31 
oO 
12 66 U 27 53 
Oo 27 27 ae 27 
13 66 U 
oO , 
14 66 U 
oO 
15 66 U 
oO 96 
16 66 U 83 
0) 83 83 
bY, 66 U 252 
oO 
18 60 U 100 20 
oO 260 20 20 
19 44 U 72 24 24 
oO 
20 33 U 96 32 
-O 48 16 
21 33 U 
Oo 180 60 180 60 
22 25 ei 44 
oO 
23 24 U 
Oo 
24 23 U 63 
oO 
25 22 U 
oO 
26 13.2 U 135 68 
oO 23 
27 6.6 U 40 40 
a 200- 160 80 


*U = Unidirectional. 


a 
E 
i 


E INTERRUPTIONS, MECHANICAL SHORTCIRCUITS, AND UNKNOWN 


Unknown 
Below 2.0- 3.0— 4.5- 
250 2.9 4.5 6.0 
600 20 
270 
146 48 
15 8 
240 120 30 
30 30 
1000 144 4 
20 32 4 
1117 455 21 if 
32 4 
345 16 
16 33 
310 34 
69 
430 86 86 
134 
24 16 8 
8 31 
106 27 
532 53 
72 48 
48 24 
1440 48 
48 
83 
83 
63 
100 20 
20 
112 
180 60 60 
120 
396 66 
54 
252 
180 23 
23 2 
920 120 
40 40 
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sloping. The greater the distances from the switch the 
longer were the fronts. The wave fronts of the switch- 
ing surges recorded were from one mieroseeonc to a 
few hundred microseconds. 

Switching surges are of short duration. The table 
shows that 86.6 per cent were unidirectional and that 
13.4 per cent were oscillatory. The only system con- 
trary to the average was No. 12. Here, the majority 
of the surges were oscillatory. These were caused by 
interrupting the charging current of appreciable sec- 
tions of line with disconnect switches. When reflec- 
tions occurred and produced an oscillatory record, 
the surge lasted only one or two cycles. Further, the 
initial voltage was always appreciably higher than the 
succeeding half cycles. This indicates rapid damping, 
and consequently, the time of application of the high 
voltage was of short duration. 

In view of (a) the moderate magnitude, (b) the low 
frequency of occurrence, and (c) the short time duration 
of the higher surges due to switching operations, they 
are not of serious importance either from the standpoint 
of continuity of service or of the effect on the life of 
apparatus insulation. 

Flashovers and Interruptions. Surges, due to flash- 
overs other than lightning, to overload interruptions, 
and to unknown causes, are listed in Table ITI. 

Flashovers in general are objectionable from the 
standpoint of service interruptions. In some cases, 
they result in damage to the line in places where the 
repairs require considerable time and inconvenience. 
Also, the question of the effect of flashovers at one 
point, on the rest of the system, has often been raised. 
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Apparatus and line failures have been blamed on the 
suspected presence of high-frequency high-voltage oscil- 
lations. Klydonograph records show that, on grounded 
neutral systems, no serious high-voltages are produced 
by flashovers and no sustained high-frequency dis- 
turbances are produced by flashovers or by other causes. 
Sometimes small surges occur, due either to the fault or 
to the resulting switch operation—there is no way to 
distinguish between these causes. However, these 
surges are small and unimportant. 

In the table, surges are classified as aia ceet or 
oscillatory. The latter classification really includes two 
types of surges. Oneisa highly damped oscillation of 
one or two cycles, the successive half cycles being much 
reduced in magnitude. These surges are really similar 
to unidirectional ones, in their effect. They sometimes 
occur in connection with switching, lightning, or 
flashovers on grounded neutral systems. Their os- 
cillatory nature often is due to reflections in the circuits. 

Oscillatory surges of the other type are sustained 
high-frequency oscillations. These occurred only on 
ungrounded neutral systems after flashovers, which re- 
sult in arcing grounds. The frequency of these ranged 
from 2000 to 30,000 cycles per second; their maximum 
voltages were sometimes 4.5 times normal. The 
oscillations resulting from arcing grounds extended to 
all parts of the system. 

It is known that the breakdown voltage of air is re- 
duced, if the frequency of the applied voltage is high 
enough to maintain the ionization of the air from one 
cycle to the next. Thus, the ionization is cumulative, 
and the breakdown is progressive. Such a breakdown 


TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF SURGES IN 10 YEARS AT ONE STATION ON EACH OF 27 OPEN-WIRE SYSTEMS 
Below 2.0 
times 
Cause Type* normal 2.0-2.9 3.0-4.4 4.5-6.0 
Opening a switch at a station where a klydonograph was located... U 6000 960 700 49 
oO 750 260 95 20 
Closing a switch at a station where a klydonograph was located... U 4300 650 280 45 
. Oo 710 360 120 60 
Opening switches at other stations. ..........0escecereceereees U 2300 100 100 
O 230 44 
DIOSING BIVILCHOS Ab OUUOL SUG UMONS » sicicia siete cise ole cvs ie) iaialelpialnie/es, 6) U 2700 220 20 
oO 200 8 
Shortcircuits and flashovers other than those due to lightning...... U 290 64 
re) 680 390 240 27 
LTA GET CALI UACHTAG sr larcvetiave ayn levelein) sieve no's) sels siete! Miele/>ai0)a\e ale le)aiere wis\velet ers bie).8 U 1200 180 
oO 320 210 80 
RI TUMCTECNOVRE siete (eree onIsh«. si vehelaloiete se taie\e aia wake ateisiiatere sue at slo esters emis alee re U 8200 1300 270 37 
oO 1000 450 140 28 
Below 2.5 | 2.5-3.4 3.5-4.9 5.0-6.9 7.0-9.9 | Over 10.0 
Lightning which caused @ flashover......ccccscccccccccsccveroes 1 1600 290 200 26 112 50 
: N 71 38 110 68 160 . 88 
@) 810 400 84 110 47 
Lightning which did not cause a flashover.............eceseeeees P 3200 550 230 170 27 
N 5 32 a7, 2 
oO 350 14 54 27 
O = Oscillatory. P = Positive. N = Negative, 


*U = Unidirectional. 
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will occur at a point below the 60-cycle breakdown 
voltage. 

In recent years, certain devices, which were designed 
to prevent insulator flashovers from such disturbances, 
have been placed on the market. But sustained high- 
frequency oscillations occur only on isolated neutral 
systems, and there, only after a flashover. Obviously, 
it is futile, even on free neutral lines, to install devices 
designed to prevent flashovers due to this type of dis- 
turbance. Since, on long lines, the service is already 
impaired, protection against the second flashover is 
of minor importance. It is encouraging to know that 
no sustained high-frequency high-voltage disturbances 
need be feared on grounded-neutral systems. — 

As shown in Table III, no high-magnitude surges 
resulting from interruptions other than those due to 
flashovers, were recorded. The surges found were low 
in value. In most cases they were less than twice 
normal. The highest recorded were less than 4.5 
times normal and these occurred on only two systems. 
These results are consistent with the data on switching 
operations. Surges due to switching load currents 
always were low. 


Those surges for which no cause was found are also 


listed in Table III. As mentioned before, they were 
probably caused by switching or lightning, but incom- 
plete operating records prevented the detection of the 
causes. They were relatively low in magnitude and 
warrant no further consideration. 

In five locations, klydonographs were installed on 
both sides of transformers. In two of these tests, no 
surges which were known to have passed through the 
transformers were detected. In the others, simultane- 
ous surges sometimes were recorded on both sides, but 
they were not noticeably more severe on one side than 
on the other. The transmission of a surge through 
a transformer depends on the electrostatic relations of 
the parts. Thus, it should not be possible for a large 
surge to pass through from the low to the high side and 
still be important. This was found to be the case. 
Where the transmission was in the other direction, the 
surge was approximately the same “times normal”’ on 
both sides. This indicates that the reduction in the 
surge was of the same order as the ratio of the trans- 
former. In several cases, lightning surges were re- 
corded simultaneously on both sides of a transformer. 
However, each of these might have originated on its 
own side, but due to the same stroke. The actual data 
relating to the transmission of surges through trans- 
formers were rather meagre and, therefore, not 
conclusive. 

The tests on open-wire systems show that, except for 
lightning and arcing grounds no high-voltage distur- 
bances of particular importance to the operating en- 
gineer are present. 

II. CABLE SYSTEMS 

The alleged presence of high voltage transients on 

transmission systems has been blamed for many cable 
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failures in the past, both as a direct cause and a strong 
contributory factor. This naturally resulted in con- 
siderable controversy. It was a case of theoretical 
possibility versus meager and often conflicting negative 
evidence obtained in actual operation. Lack of a plau- 
sible alternative theory to explain failures and lack of 
suitable recording devices to .investigate the surges 
made this situation possible and permitted it to survive 
for many years. That cable authorities have more or 
less discarded their former stand on this matter is 
indicated by the present general interest in the subject 
of dielectric breakdown and related problems in con- 
nection with cables. A number of theories which at- 
tempt to explain failures as due to the peculiar proper- 
ties of dielectrics or the conditions under which they 
work in cables, have been advanced. Also, during the 
past two years, surges on cable systems have been in- 
vestigated with the klydonograph. The information 
obtained in fourteen of these investigations is presented 
here. 


In order to bring the data from various systems to a ~ 
comparative basis, the records have been weighted to 
represent one year’s operation of one three-terminal 
klydonograph on each system. The total number of 
voltage indications has been counted; for instance, if 
two or more abnormal voltages were recorded simul- 
taneously on different phases or at different points of a 
system, each has been considered individually. While 
these methods of analysis have some undesirable 
features, it is believed they provide the most satisfactory 
comparison from the point of view of the effect of surges 
on insulation, which is the prime consideration. 


Summarized data are shown in Tables V and VI. 
The former classifies the surges according to their 
causes; the latter demonstrates the variation between 
particular systems. In order to visualize these results 
as applied to the average system, they may be regarded 
as representative of the total number of surges to be 
expected at a given point of the average system in a 
period of fourteen years. Of course, this assumption 
has limitations—as will be seen later. 


The klydonographs were usually connected to a 
system at generating stations or substations, and 
measured the surge voltages between the conductors 
and ground. All magnitudes were calculated with 
“times normal crest voltage to ground” as a unit. 
The highest voltage recorded was 4.6 times normal. 
Only 10 surges or 0.4 per cent of the total were over 
four times normal. Of these, six were on‘one cable- 
and-open-wire system, where certain contributory 
operating conditions prevailed. Only one of these 
high surges was on a pure-cable system.’ Nearly 
99 per cent of the total were under three times normal 


8. Itis realized that a ‘‘pure-cable’’ system possibly does not 
exist literally. However, the term is used here to classify those 
systems where cables strongly predominated, or where open-wire 
transmission lines were sufficiently remote to have no effect on 
surge conditions at the points investigated. 
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TABLE V 
SUMMARY OF SURGES IN ONE YEAR AT ONE POINT ON EACH OF 14 CABLE SYSTEMS 


Number of surges 


Times normal voltage Unidirectional Oscillatory I 
|] |] | |] J | Per cent 
Cause 1.1 to.1.9 | 2.0 to 2.9 | 3.0 to 3.9 | 4.0 to 4.9 | 1.1 to 2.5 |2.6 & over} 1.1 to 2.5 |2.6 & over| Total total 
Closing a switch at a station where a kly- 
donograph was located....... wulkeeyetaetats 1050 92 1 1120 23 1143 42.4 
Opening a switch at a station where a kly- 
donograph was located.........60....00- 340 B5 4 360 6 366 13.6 
Switching at other points of the system... . 117 13 5 120 15 135 5.0 
Cables failures, automatic interruptions .. 300 49 13 5 150 185 32 367 13.6 
LOpelae tah ge lare On ms esis erin als And Ge eG 660 12 5 3 645 23 12 680 25.4 
TOTAL ya ie qaustecedaisings nee sists alee eterna ats 2467 191 23 10 2395 67 197 32 2691 
Per cont total o7..cioswie sure wes ciel Motte seis 91.6 (be 0.9 0.4 89.0 Zee wed 1.2 100 


TABLE VI 


SHOWING THE VARIATION IN SURGE CONDITIONS ON 
INDIVIDUAL CABLE SYSTEMS. FIGURES ARE FOR ONE 
YEAR’S OPERATION OF A THREE-TERMINAL KLYDONO- 

GRAPH ON EACH SYSTEM 


Uni-directional Oscillatory 
No. of surges No. of surges 
1.1 to 
System 255 Max. | Per- Max. | Per- 
Cable and times | 2.6 & | times | cent | 1.1 to| 2.6 & | times | cent 
open wire |normal| over |normal| total | 2.5 | over |normal| total 
YR 5G G'S 13 2.4 | 68 4 2 3.0 32 
SEY Kiva sone 30 ican 100 0) 
QERICVeanckiee 250 30 4.3 91 27 2.4 9 
2G) ve cen 140 Fp Ne} 3 27 N26 etal 27 
Ba TEV Areas 12 4 3.1 89 2 1.8 LL 
66.Rev eo oee0 215 13 4.7 96 10 2.4 4 
Cable only 
nF EG Pee Se S 140 2 2.6 91 L5 1.8 9 
3 i 5 Ga a a 320 1.8 98 5 ey 2 
1 PS 3a Gar eae oe 320 bid 97 11 1.4 3 
EG Videisree hens 600 9 2.6 100 0 
LS FEW sass 105 2 4.5 69 48 2.3 31 
PA vial 2 ies Ria 38 2.6 44 46 2 2.6 56 
SS TCV eee se 87 1.4 100 0 
BB ACV cies oe 125 i. 6 97 2 2 2.6 3 
2395 67 92 197 32 8 


voltage. Also 92 per cent of the total were unidirec- 
tional and, therefore, of brief duration. Most of the 
abnormal voltages were caused by normal switching 
operations, and it is believed that many of those 
tabulated as unknown were also due to switching. 
Klydonograph clock errors and incomplete operating 
records undoubtedly prevented linking up a surge with 
its cause in many cases. ‘ 


However, the surges produced when failures occurred 
were considerably more severe than those due to 
switching. Practically all the oscillatory surges, and 
particularly the higher-voltage ones, were caused by 
insulation breakdowns. That these surges were the 
effects, and not the causes, of insulation failures’ is 
strongly indicated by the fact that they did not occur 
unaccompanied by a: short circuit. Surges of this 
nature invariably appeared on the two phases of the 
system other than the faulty one, with about the same 
magnitude oneach. The theory of production of surges 
of this nature involves the characteristics of the are. 


This theory calls for a maximum of 2.5 times normal 
voltage for surges due to arcing grounds on grounded 
neutral systems®. The results for all except one system 
check very closely with this value. A maximum of 2.6 
times normal was recorded on these systems. Allow- 
ing for errors of measurement, the agreement is very 
satisfactory. 


The relatively greater severity of surges due to short 
circuits is because of the following considerations. 
These surges affect a large part of asystem. In many 
cases, appreciable voltages were recorded many miles 
from the location of the failure. As a rule switching 
surges failed to travel far. In addition, surges ac- 
companying short-circuits usually were oscillatory, 
while switching surgés were unidirectional. Thus 
it is seen that, for a given magnitude, surges resulting 
from short cireuits are more severe on insulation. 
This is due to their longer time of application and to 
their greater energy which results in more of the system 
insulation being stressed. But the elimination of in- 
sulation failures would automatically eliminate surges 
of this class. 


In addition to the surges included in the tables, there 
were many recorded when energizing and de-energizing 
short bus-sections or leads to the klydonograph equip- 
ment, or, in other words, where very small charging 
currents were involved. These reached a maximum of 
4.5 times normal voltage, those for energizing operations 
averaging somewhat lower magnitudes. However these 
voltages appeared only on the sections being switched, 
involved very little energy, and usually were not the 
result of normal -switching operations. For these 
reasons they are not included in the data. Certain: 
physical conditions, which give the proper proportions 
between inductance and capacity, with high leakage 
resistance, are apparently necessary for the production 
of the higher voltages. Consequently, the great 
majority were of the order of two times normal or less. 
Surges, due to actual cable switching or operations in- 
volving appreciable currents, failed to reach three 
times normal voltage. In general, the production and 
magnitude of switching surges appear to be haphazard 


9. Voltages Induced by Arcing Grounds, J. F. Peters and 
J. Slepian; Trans. A. I. BE. B., Vol. XLII, 1923, p. 478. 
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affairs and, for a given operation, no relation between 
the magnitudes on the various phases can be detected. 

The large number of small surges shown for certain 
systems is somewhat due to the influence upon the 
tabulated data, of special switching tests or other-than- 
normal cable switching operations. The latter were 
necessary, in some cases, for changing the plates or 
films in the klydonographs. 

It will be noted in Table VI that the surges on cable- 
and-open-wire systems were somewhat higher than 
those on pure-cable systems. This is partly due to 
the presence of lightning voltages on open-wire systems, 
although surges of this nature were eliminated from the 
data where known to be such. Incidentally, none of 
these known lightning surges were of a magnitude to 
make them important. Again, transmission line 
switching usually results in higher surge voltages than 
similar operations involving cables. One surge 4.5 
times normal was recorded on a pure-cable system. 
However this was due to energizing a switch group, 
which is a low energy operation as discussed above, but, 
at the same time, routine switching. Otherwise, the 
highest voltage observed on a pure-cable system was 
2.6 times normal. On one particular system the 
surges identified with short circuits were considerably 
higher than the average. For instance, this system 
accounted for 26 of the 32 oscillatory surges of 2.6 
times normal voltage and over. Its only apparent 
difference from the other systems, all of which were 
grounded solidly or through a low resistance, is the 
presence of a 75 ohm resistor in the neutral ground. 
No doubt, additional data will reveal more definitely 
the conditions or phenomena underlying these excep- 
tional results. The inclusion of the data from this 
system has exaggerated to a certain extent the serious- 
ness of surges on the average system. 

An interesting phenomenon has been observed in 
connection with cable failures on four or five occasions. 
During three to six hours before the breakdown a 
succession of surges of the order of 1.7 times normal 
voltage has been recorded on two phases of a system, 
with the final breakdown occurring on the third phase. 
In other words the fault made itself evident some time 
before the short circuit developed. The klydonograph 
records indicated that this was not a continuous process 
but occurred more or less irregularly at intervals of 
a few minutes. Apparently, impulsive discharges 
through temporary punctures of the insulation took 
place. These created sufficient unbalance to raise the 
other phases to approximately the delta voltage above 
ground for an instant, without developing into a short 
circuit severe enough to cause an interruption. This 
action has been noticed only on 26-kv. and 33-kv. 
systems, and in each case the system neutral was 
grounded. _ 

Apparently, transient high-voltages are a very minor 
contributory factor to cable-insulation failures. Con- 
sidering the test voltages which cables are required to 
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withstand for an appreciable time, it also appears that 
surges cannot be held responsible for the failures en- 
countered in practise. This conclusion is reached by 
virtue of the low magnitude, the short time. duration 
and the low frequency of occurrence of surges. It might 
be argued that it is wrong to assume that very high 
voltages occur nowhere on a particular system because 
none appeared at certain points studied for a limited 
period of time. However, the data were obtained on 
several systems and under a wide variety of operating 
conditions. The rarity of surges of even four times 
normal voltage naturally leads one to doubt very 
strongly the existence of higher transient voltages on 
Of course it is conceivable that surges, 
of the order of magnitude found in these investigations, 
might cause a failure, if the insulation at any point 
were to reach such a condition that a slight increase in 
potential would break it down. But it is doubted 
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Fie. 8—DiacraM\ or Connections For LigHrning ARRESTER 
TEsts 


that these surges could create this abnormal condition 
and its elimination would’ be the primary problem. 


III... LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


The klydonograph has proven valuable for recording 
the performance of lightning arresters under operating 
conditions. The magnitude and nature of the arrester 
discharge current as well as the same quantitites for the 
impressed voltage surge can be determined. The 
current measurement is obtained by recording the 
voltage drop across a non-inductive resistor, which is 
inserted in the arrester ground lead. A 10 to 15 ohm 
resistor is suitable. Since the minimum recording 
voltage of the klydonograph is about 2000 volts, the 
detection of currents above 150 to 200 amperes is 
possible with this arrangement. On three-unit arresters 
the bases must be insulated from their supporting foun- 
dations to force current through the resistance shunt. 
The voltages measured at the terminals of the arrester 
are the maximum values reached by the surge at that 


10. Arrester Tests with the Klydonograph, L. R. Golladay. 
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point. These exist for the very brief interval required 
for the arrester to come into operation, after which they 
are reduced by the discharge. However, the extreme 
speed of the klydonograph permits the measurement of 
these short-duration peak values. A diagram of con- 
nections appears in Fig. 8. Fig. 9 shows a typical 
installation. 

Unfortunately, in most of the tests it was not feasible 
to install equipment to measure the surge voltages 
on all three phases. Where this was the case, the 
highest conductor, or the highest and the lowest 


Fig. 9—TypicaL INSTALLATION .FOR Mrasuring ARRESTER 


DiscHARGE CURRENT 


conductors, were selected, for the reason that induced 
lightning voltages vary as the heights of the con- 
ductors above ground. However, the voltages im- 
pressed on the arrester terminals may not correspond 
to this law, if a flashover occurs at some distance from 
the arrester, or if transpositions are frequent. 

In Table VII the data on the performance of light- 
ning arresters are listed. All the arresters tested were 
of modern valve type. All were autovalve except No. 2, 
system 1, and No. 1, system 6. These two were differ- 
ent types. In order to bring the data from individual 
tests to a common basis, the records have been multi- 
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plied by a factor to make them represent the operation 
of each arrester for one lightning season of six months. 
Classification has been made according to the maximum 
recorded voltage of each surge. The divisions are: 
(a) above 3.5 times normal; (b) 3.5 to 2.6 times nor- 
mal; (c) below 2.5 times normal; (d) discharges re- 
corded on arresters on which no potentiometers for 
measuring voltage were installed. 

The basis of most apparatus insulation tests is twice 
the operating phase-to-phase voltage. Consequently, 
lightning arresters are adjusted to relieve surges above 
this magnitude. However, all surge calculations have 
been based on the normal crest voltage to neutral. 


. Therefore, a surge 2 X 1.73 = 3.5 times normal in the 


tables, corresponds to twice the phase-to-phase crest 
voltage. Discharges for surges below this value are 
unnecessary, and, in some respects, objectionable. 
This is particularly true for the lower-voltage surges 
in view of their greater frequency of occurrence. 
As shown in Table VII, with few exceptions, the 
operation of the arresters was satisfactory for surges 
above 3.5 times normal. Some of these, for which no 
discharges were recorded, were caused by switching. 
As switching surges often are not of the same polarity 
on all three phases, the current discharge path may have 
been from phase to phase through the neutral inter- 
connection of the arrester units. For such a discharge 
no indication results on the klydonograph. Again, some 
surges, over 3.5 times normal, only slightly exceeded 
this value. In these cases the magnitudes possibly were 
exaggerated by the limitations of accuracy of the 
klydonograph. During the tests, only three. lightning 
surges, which undoubtedly were high enough to require 


TABLE VII 
SUMMARY OF LIGHTNING ARRESTER INVESTIGATIONS, ON A BASIS OF ONE LIGHTNING SEASON’S OPERATION OF ONE 
ARRESTER 
a 
he 
£ 
oO 
EB Surges 2.5 times normal or No voltage 
= s less Surges 2.6 to 3.5 Surges 3.5 or over measurements 
be oO 7) a ——. — —_—— | — $$ — — 
Oo ~~ 
E 5 S 2 Discharges Discharges Discharges Discharges 
2 a ee ee 
A ee is) 
A gs 3 S i 250 250 500 250 250 500 250 250 500 250 250 500 
g = oy 3 2 amps to amps. [ amps. to amps, amps to amps. | amps. to amps 
a 2 3 ty q Num-| or 500 or |Num-| or 500 or |Num-]| or 500 or or 500 or 
nm a S = 7, ber less |amps.| over ber less | amps.] over ber less |amps.| over | less | amps.} over 
1 1 140* 22 2 67 1 ; 
2 120 24 3 210 5 17 28 10 6 2 3 
2 1 66 26 1 58 1 3 13 2 2 6 1 1 
2 66 26 1 54 1 2 i 7 2 3 2 
3 1 66 11 1 126 2 i 4 2 4 4 
2 66 11 0 9 20 13 
4 1 66 4 1 26 a ‘4 
2 66 4 0 0 0 0 
5 1 33 23 1 26 2 
2 33 23 1 32 1 1 i 
6 1 25 5 2 73 5 16 83 5 5 5 5 
2 25 9 2 26 6 3 


*This is a 140-kyv. arrester connected to a 120-ky. system. 
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a discharge and for which none above the minimum re- 
cording point resulted, were recorded. 

A considerable number of discharges occurred when 
the accompanying maximum surge voltages were below 
3.5 times normal. This was particularly true on ar- 
rester No. 1, system 6 and, to a lesser extent, on arrester 
No. 2, system 1. In tests where voltage measurements 
were made on only one or two phases, higher voltages on 
the other phase or phases likely were responsible for 
many of the discharges of this type. 

The function of lightning arresters, as ordinarily in- 
stalled, is the protection of station apparatus. They 
do not necessarily prevent line flashovers. If a high- 
voltage lightning surge originates at some distance from 
an arrester, the line insulators may flash over before the 
surge reaches the arrester. This point is discussed in 
Part I. To protect against insulator flashovers it 
would be necessary to distribute arresters at short 
intervals along a line. 

' The results of these tests show that the operation of 
lightning arresters in the field. confirms predictions 
based on laboratory tests. However, the data indicate 
that the occasions, upon which high-voltage lightning 
arresters are called upon to operate, are relatively 
infrequent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Surge voltages due to lightning are unidirectional. 
_ The clouds which produce surges are of negative po- 

larity, resulting in positive induced-voltages and 
negative direct-stroke voltages. 

2. The maximum values, reached by lightning 
surges on transmission lines, are limited by the flash- 
over of the insulators. It is believed that the flash- 
over voltage of 220-kv. transmission line insulation, 
at the steepnesses of wave front of lightning surges, 
is comparable to the maximum potentials ordinarily 
induced by lightning. 

3. The flashover voltage of the average insulation 
of lines up to 140 kv. is about seven times normal for 
lightning impulses. 

4. Seldom more, and often less than two surges, 
comparable in magnitude to the insulator flashover 
voltage, appear at a given point of a line during a storm. 

5. The frequency of occurrence of the higher surges 
does not seem to be greater for low-voltage than for 
high-voltage lines. 

6. High-voltage surges are damped below the corona 
voltage in traversing a few miles of line. At low magni- 
tudes they may travel long distances. 

7. The quantitative measurements with the klydon- 
ograph agree with the theories regarding induced 
voltages and the protection against these afforded by 
the ground wire. 

8. Switching surges occasionally reach six times 
normal voltage, but 99.2 per cent of all produced are 
less than 4.5 times normal. Less than 50 per cent of 

all switching operations create a disturbance. 
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9. Switching idle lines produces higher surges than 
similar operations involving load currents. Opening 
operations result in higher voltages than closing 
operations. 

10. Switching surges usually are unidirectional. 
When oscillatory, they are highly damped and therefore 
of. short duration. 

11. Switching surges are not of serious importance 
either from the viewpoint of continuity of service or of 
their effect on apparatus insulation, where the accepted 
factors of safety for insulation are used. 

12. Flashovers and shortcircuits produce no serious 
voltage surges where the system neutral is grounded. 
The nearest approach to sustained high-frequency 
high-voltage oscillations is the arcing ground on 
isolated-neutral systems, where this form of disturbance 
reaches a maximum of about 4.5 times normal voltage. 

13. Except for lightning surges and arcing grounds 
no high-voltage disturbances, of particular importance 
to the operating engineer, appear on transmission lines. 

14. Nearly 99 per cent of the surges found on cable 
systems are less than 3.0 times normal voltage. The 
maximum voltages are of the order of 4.5 times normal; 
92 per cent of the total are unidirectional. 

15. Where open-wire lines are combined with cables, 
the surges are somewhat higher than on pure-cable 
systems. 

16. The surges resulting from short circuits are 
relatively the most. injurious to cables, owing to their 
longer time of application to insulation, and to their 
greater energy which results in more of the system in- 
sulation being stressed. However, except under certain 
rare conditions, their magnitude never exceeds 2.5 
times normal, and their frequency of occurrence is low. 

17. Apparently, transient high voltages are a minor 
contributory factor to cable-insulation failures. 

18. In the investigations of the performance of 
lightning arresters in actual service, it was found that 
arresters in general give satisfactory operation, that is, 
they relieve all surge voltages above the standard test 
voltages for equipment insulation. Discharge currents 
up to 2500 amperes occur in practise. From these 
tests it is concluded that the field performances of 
arresters confirms predictions based on laboratory tests. 

19. Lightning arresters do not protect a line against 
flashovers at distant points. 
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Transmission Line Voltage Surges 
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Synopsis.—Records of the transients actually occurring on 
transmission lines of widely varying characteristics have been 
obtained recently with the klydonograph. 

1. These records substantiate many of the theories of transients 
on lines. 

2. They indicate the incorrectness or incompleteness of some of 
these theories. 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE has been a great deal of discussion regarding 

the high-voltage transients which appear on trans- 

mission systems. Switching operations and light- 
ning are the most important causes of these transients. 
Due to their extremely short duration, there was, until 
recently, no instrument available for obtaining definite 
information regarding their characteristics. Their 
nature had been deduced from operating experiences 
such as flashovers and apparatus failures. Although 
electric circuit theory became quite well known, 
different assumptions in the premises led to different 
conclusions—hence the divergence of opinion. 

Since the recent advent of the klydonograph and the 
cathode-ray oscillograph, field data, secured under a 
wide variety of conditions, have been obtained, with 
the former in America and with the latter in Europe. 
These data do much toward clarifying the situation. 
In this paper an attempt is made to coordinate the 
author’s experiences and certain theories of surges, both 
switching and lightning, which are substantiated by 
field results. 


I. SWITCHING 

Ideal Case. The well known theory of traveling 
waves will be briefly reviewed. For simplicity the ideal 
case will be considered first. This is the case where a 
single line is switched from a limitless source, and the 
potential is applied or removed instantly. At the 
instant of such an operation, a sheer-front voltage wave, 
equal to the applied voltage, proceeds out along the 
line. It is accompanied by a current wave, equal in 
magnitude to the voltage divided by the surge im- 
pedance. These waves, when they reach a terminal, 
reflect with full magnitude with the same or opposite 
sign, according to whether the line is open or short- 
circuited, and according to whether the voltage or 
current wave is considered. The reflected wave will 
then add to, or subtract from, the initial wave. The 
maximum voltage possible from this effect on a homoge- 
neous line is twice the applied voltage. This is shown 
in Fig. 1. A transformer at the end of a line, due to its 
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8. They suggested modifications or extensions of these latter 
theories. 

This paper is a coordination of those theories which agree with test 
data obtained up to the present time. Since the results of the kly- 
donograph surge investigations are presented in a companion paper, 
only the data required to make this paper complete in itself are 
included. 


high open-circuit impedance, presents the same con- 
dition to a surge upon its first impression, as an open 
line. 

In the case where the end of the line is neither open 
nor closed, but joins a line of different surge impedance, 
there is a reflected wave and a transmitted wave. 
Where E is the voltage of the initial wave, Z, the surge 


{MMM 
1 ee oe ae e 
: : 5 
jose 
0 1 
(a) (b) 
Fig. 1—TrRaAveLInc WAVES ON TRANSMISSION LINE 


(a) End open (b) End short-circuited 


impedance of the first line, and Z, that of the second 


: . 2 Zi 

line, the reflected wave is equal to ZeZe E, 
d th itted ih eee 

and the transmitted wave is equal to Fossa E 


This effect is shown in Fig. 2. The usual open air line 
has a surge impedance of the order of 550 ohms, and a 
cable 50 ohms. Taking the case of a composite line, 
it is seen that, if a switch is closed on the cable section, 
there will be a reflection where the wave enters the open 
wire part, and the transmitted wave will have a mag- 
nitude of nearly 2. Then if the open wire line is open 
ended, or ends with a transformer, the wave will reflect 
giving a total potential of nearly 4H. Obviously, if a 
line divides into two or more branches, the branches 
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present to the line the same effect as a line of lower 
surge impedance. , 
Practical Case. In the practical case of alternating- 
current switching, the point of the applied wave at 
which contact is made, is a more or less haphazard 
affair. 
the wave, especially at the higher voltages now used. 
However, with the usual closing speed of contacts, and 


Fig. 2—REFLECTIONS AT THE JUNCTION POINT IN A COMPOSITE 


LINE 


\a) Passing from cable to open wire 
(b) Passing from open wire to cable 


the breakdown strength of oil, this tendency is not the 
controlling factor. Thus the traveling wave, initiated 
by a switch closure, will not always have a magnitude as 
great as the normal crest voltage. Of course, the 
reflections are governed by the original wave. 

It must be remembered that the above discussion 
applies to the ideal case. Although the application of 
voltage by a switch closure in practise is a rather 
abrupt phenomena, it is not instantaneous. The 
voltage on the part being energized rises from zero to the 


Fig. .3—A Line ENERGIZED FROM A SIMILAR LINE 


full value in a time of the order of 0.1 microsecond to a 
few microseconds; that is, the front of the wave sent out 
extends over from 100 ft. to a mile of line at the start. 
There are, however, two factors entering into the prac- 
tical case, each of which tends to lengthen the wave 
fronts of surges and to lessen the voltages obtained. 
Limitation of Source. In practise, when a line is 
switched, it is not done in connection with an infinite 
power source. The nearest approach to this condition 
is elosing a single line on a high-capacity bus; that is, 
a bus which has many other connected lines. When 
a line is closed to a similar line, the wave sent out is 
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equal to 14 EH, as shown in Fig. 3. Here the maximum 
voltage with reflection will be EZ. When a line is closed 
on a bus having more than one other line energized, the 
wave sent out is greater than 14 E, and approaches E' as 
a limit. Another common case is where a line is ener- 
gized from a transformer. Whenever there is a voltage 
wave, there must be an accompanying current wave 
equal to EF divided by the surge impedance Z». It is 
impossible, however, for current to build up instantly 
in a transformer. The rate of rise will be limited by 
the leakage inductance of the transformer, and the wave 
front will be sloping. If the front is more than twice 
as long as the length of the line, there can not be a com- 
plete reflection, since, after the foot of the wave has 
traveled to the distant end and back, it will disturb the 
conditions at the terminal point considered. 

Fig. 4 shows the approximate circuit of a line being 
switched from the high-tension side of a transformer. 
The potential of the line is determined by the relation 


é= Za 0 (1) 
The relationship between the currents and voltages in 
the circuit is 


Ri+L a =H 
a+ dt +e= 
or upon substituting, 
di R+2Z . E 
ARERR SERS Pa IEA (2) 


where FE is the voltage on the low-tension side of the 


as Transmission Line 
R L Zn 
F Fs LEE ee 
E e 
pan ates 
2 
Fig. 4—Approximatse DiaGraM oF TRANSMISSION LINE AND 


TRANSFORMER 


transformer referred to the high-tension, R and L are 
the equivalent resistance and leakage inductance of the 
transformer, and Z» is the surge impedance of the line 
with respect to ground. With E constant, the solution 
of (2) gives the equation of 7: 

‘| 


H be R+ Zo 

, = —_— ee L 

las oy 7am) oe 
From equation (1) it is evident that the voltage wave 
has the same shape as the current wave and its front 
extends over the same length of line. The current, 
from equation (3), will rise to almost its maximum 
value in a time equal to twice the time constant. 


wee 
R + Zo 


(3) 


i . Thus, to accomplish a complete 


reflection, the line must have a minimum length of 
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TABLE I 
LENGTHS OF OPEN-WIRE LINES NECESSARY FOR COMPLETE REFLECTION OF A SURGE 
GENERATED BY SWITCHING A LINE FROM A TRANSFORMER 


Transf. 
Line capacity Per cent Per cent 
kv, kv-a. Amps. R x 
220 60,000 157 0.7 9.0 
220 75,000 197 On7 9.0 
220 100,000 262 Our 9.0 
220 150,000 393 0.7 9.0 
220 215,000 565 Ong 9.0 
132 60,000 262 0.7 9.0 
132 75,000 328 0.7 9.0 
132 100,000 437 Ona 9.0 
132 150,000 656 0.7 9.0 
110 45,000 236 0.7 9.0 
110 60,000 315 0.7 9.0 
110 75,000 394 0.7 9.0 
110 100,000 525 ORT 9.0 
110 120,000 630 - 0.7 9.0 
66 30,000 262 0.9 8.0 
66 45,000 393 0.7 9.0 
66 60,000 525 One 9.0 
66 75,000 656 0.7 9.0 
66 100,000 875 0.7 9.0 
33 10,000 175 1.0 65.9) 
33 20,000 350 1.0 7.0 
33 30,000 526 0.9 8.0 
33 45,000 790 0.7 9.0 
33 60,000 1050 Dats 9.0 
22 5,000 131 1.2 5.0 
22 10,000 262 1.0 5.0 
22 20,000 524 0.8 6.0 
22 30,000 787 O.7 7.0 
22 45,000 1180 OT 7.0 


v T, wherevis therate of wave propagation, 186,000 miles 
(300,000 km.) per second. Table I shows the lengths of 
open-wire lines, of various voltages, necessary for com- 
plete reflections, when energized from transformers of 
capacities commensurate with the line voltages given. 
Since the surge impedance of a cable is approximately 
one-tenth, and the speed of propagation one-half of that 
of an open wire line, the lengths of cable required are 
approximately five times those given in the table. For 
a double reflection, giving nearly 4 E’ as discussed above, 
the cable must be connected to an open ‘wire line twice 
as long. With the lengths of wave fronts generated on 
cables, it is evident that the lengths of cable and open- 
wire line necessary in a composite line for this double 
reflection are not common conditions. Further, with 
such lengths, the next factor discussed influences the 
‘ situation. 
Attenuation. The second factor tending to limit the 
surge potential is the attenuation of the wave. The 
attenuation factor of a line is: 


VA 
sm )* 


€- (az + 


where r is the series resistance and g the parallel con- 
ductance per unit length of line, Z) is the surge im- 
pedance, and z is the distance traveled in the same linear 
units used for rand g. 

This reduces the wave as it travels down the line. 
In any case where there are abrupt wave fronts there are 
high-frequency components. The resistance of the 


E 

R 18, Zo T= oT 
ohms henrys - ohms swine se miles 
5.7. 0.194 500 0.000383 71.0 
4.5 0.155 500 0.000307 57.0 
3.4 0.116 500 0.000230 43.0 
2.3 0.0777 500 0.000154 29.0 
1.6 0.0540 500 0.000108 20.0 
2.0 0.0692 525 0.000131 24.0 
1.4 0.0480 525 0.0000912 17.0 
1.2 0.0416 525 0 .0000790 15.0 
0.8 0.0276 525 0.0000525 10.0 
1.8 0.0637 525 0.000121 21.0 
1.4 0.0480 525 0.0000915 17.0 
0.9 0.0308 525 0.0000585 11.0 
0.8 0.0289 525 0.0000550 10.0 
az 0.0241 525 0.0000458 8.5 
10 0.0307 550 0.0000558 10.0 
0.7 0.0230 550 0.0000418 7.8 
0.5 0.0172 550 0.0000313 5.8 
0.4 0.0138 550 0.0000251 4.7 
0.3 0.0103 550 0.0000189 3.5 
ited 0.0201 575 0.0000349 6.5 
0.5 0.0101 575 0.0000175 3.3 
0.3 0.00769 575 0.0000133 2.5 
0.2 0.00583 575 0.0000101 1.9 
0.1 0.00424 575 0 .00000732 1.4 
1.2 0.0127 575 0.0000221 4.1 
0.5 0.00636 575 0.0000110 2.0 
0.2 0.00397 575 0.00000690 1.3 
Ond 0.00291 575 000000506 0.9 
0.08 0 575 0.00000369 ONT 


.00212 


conductor is higher to these high frequencies due to 
skin effect. Thus, the first term of the attenuation 


constant, ae for the higher frequencies is many times 


0 
its value using the d-c. resistance. This will tend to 
rapidly damp out the high-frequency components and 
slope the wave. 

In the case of high voltages, corona enters and helps 
dissipate the energy of the surge’. This effect is higher 
for the more abrupt wave fronts. The effect of corona 
is to increase the second term of the attenuation 

gZox ‘ ; 8 
constant ~——. _ This term is negligible when only 
the leakage of the insulation is considered. For the 
higher voltages this second term is far greater than the 
first. Thus, when a surge above the corona voltage 
is generated, its energy is dissipated rapidly as the wave 
travels along the line. When the voltage has been 
reduced below the corona point, the wave proceeds, 
being governed by the first term of the attenuation 


ree 
constant, 27 


0 


This attenuates the wave more slowly. 


It has been found in tests that extremely high voltage 
surges fall to a fraction of their original value in a 
distance of only a few miles. In several instances, a 


7. Forreferences see Bibliography. 
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surge was recorded at one station with a magnitude of 
1000 kv. and at a station 35 miles away with a magni- 
tude of 150 kv. It is believed that most of this attenu- 
ation took place in the first few miles. Lower valued 
surges which traveled 250 miles have been recorded. 
Characteristics of an Arc. The considerations thus 
far discussed do not take into account any characteris- 
tic of the arc, which always takes place at the contacts 
of aswitch. This may affect the results considerably. 
Fig. 5a shows the static characteristic of an are 
in air; that is, the variation between volts and amperes 
under slowly varying conditions. This gives the effect 
of a negative resistance and an approximate equation 
is V = V)— TI 71, where V is the voltage across the 
are and ry is the value of negative resistance, or the 
slope of the straight line. This characteristic, however, 
is not maintained under rapidly varying conditions. 
Under such conditions there would have to be a rapid 
ionization and de-ionization of the air and the speed of 
these phenomena is limited. Fig. 5b shows thedynamic 
characteristic of the alternating current arc in air. 


5—CHARACTERISTICS OF AN ARC IN AIR 
(a) Static (b) 


Pre: 
Dynamic 


This characteristic is a function of both current and 
frequency. With small currents and low frequencies 
the characteristic approaches that of Fig. 5a. With 
heavy currents the intense ionization keeps the atmos- 
phere of the are conducting between alternations even 
at lower frequencies, while with light currents at higher 
frequencies there is not time for the de-ionization neces- 
sary: to give the static characteristic. It is this 
characteristic, giving a low value of negative resistance 
at high frequencies, which minimizes the possibility of 
sustained high frequency oscillations on transmission 
lines. It is acknowledged that, if the negative resis- 
tance of the are, in a sustained short circuit, were greater 
. than the positive resistance of the connected circuit, 
oscillations with indefinitely increasing amplitude 
would be possible?:8. Tests have proved that these do 
not exist. Where the arc is in rapid air currents or a 
magnetic field the tendency is toward the static charac- 
teristic. An arc in oil also has a negative resistance 
characteristic, so the following discussion applies to 
oil-circuit-breaker, as well as air-break, switching. 
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Effect of the Arc in Switching. Where power currents 
are switched, the are persists over any high-frequency 
oscillation and conditions are controlled by the 60- 
cycle wave. This is also true in the usual case of 
charging currents since appreciable currents usually are 
involved. In the case of closing either, the arc does not 
ordinarily extinguish after once striking. Where power 
current is interrupted the are will extinguish at the zero 


A B 


(a) 2 A : 
Ra La Ye Rp, YoLp Ye Lg Ye Rg 
ip? 


(b) 


Fie. 6—TrRansmission Line Supptinp FROM ALTERNATING 


CURRENT SOURCE 


point of the current wave which is also at a low point 
of voltage. Also, when charging currents are inter- 
rupted, the are will first extinguish at the zero point of 
the current wave, but this will be at the maximum — 
of the voltage wave. In this case, surges three times 
normal are possible. For short lengths of line or 
station busses, where exceedingly small currents are 
involved, the are maintains more of its static character- 
istic and higher potentials are possible. 

Switching Charging Currents—Larger Values. The 
above considerations may be better explained in con- 
nection with the following diagrams; Fig. 6a represents 
one phase of an open end line. Fig. 6b represents the 


Fig. 


7—SwWITcHING CONTROLLED By 60 CycLE CoNDITIONS 


(a) Voltage on supply side of switch 
(b) Voltage on line side of switch 


approximate equivalent circuit. Fig. 7a shows the’ 
wave of voltage at the supply side of the switch. 
Fig. 7b shows the voltage on the line, or condenser. 
The are between the switch contacts will first extin- 
guish at 1, the zero point of the current wave and the 
crest of the voltage wave. This will leave the line 
charged to a maximum of H,, in one direction. The 
switch contacts are assumed to be separating continu- 
ously. From 1 to 3 the voltage across the switch con- 
tacts varies with the impressed voltage to a maximum 
of 2 LE, at 3. There will be no restriking if at this 
time the contacts are too far apart to break down at 
2£E,. If not, reignition will occur; and there will be a 
resulting oscillation about the point of the applied 
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voltage E,, or — E,,, and with an amplitude of 2 E’,,, the 
amount of the transition to the new condition. It is 
obvious that the potential will thus reach a maximum of 
— 3E,, across the condenser. Since there is appre- 
ciable current the negative resistance of the arc is low 
and it will not extinguish during the high-frequency 
oscillation. This oscillation will then damp down to 
the applied voltage. Again, it will extinguish at that 
point, as shown between 3 and 5, leaving the condenser 
charged to a potential of — H,,. At 5 it may again 
re-ignite with a potential of 2 E,,, across the contacts. 
Here again the oscillation will have an amplitude of 
2E,, giving a maximum of 3 E,, across the condenser, 
and the oscillation will damp down to the applied volt- 
age, where it will extinguish. It is evident that, no 
matter how often the arc reignites, the potential can 
never be higher than 3 E,. 

Switching Charging Currents—Small Values. When 
small currents are involved, it is possible under certain 
circumstances for the are to extinguish at the zero point 
of the high-frequency current wave, and ignite at the 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


8—SwircHING CONTROLLED BY HiGH-F'REQUENCY 
CONDITIONS . 


(a) Voltage on supply side of switch 
(b) Voltage on line side of switch 


crest of the 60-cycle wave. This situation is illustrated 
in Figs. 6 and 8 but in this case part B of the circuit is 
small and therefore takes small charging current. As in 
the previous case the arc between the contacts will 
extinguish at the crest of the 60-cycle wave at 1, Fig. 
8b. The condenser will then be left charged to a 
potential of °E,,. It is assumed that after one half- 
cycle, at 3, the switch separation is such that 2 E,, will 
just reignite the arc. There will then bean oscillation 
with an amplitude of 2 H,, about the applied voltage 
E,, or — E,,. The potential across the condenser will 
thus reach a maximum of — 3 E,,. When this oscilla- 
tion has damped to a value slightly less than 2 E,, the 
are may extinguish at the zero point of the high-fre- 
quency current wave and leave the condenser charged to 
slightly less than — 3 E,,. Again the voltage across the 
contacts will vary. between points 3 and 5 toa maximum 
of 4 E,, at 5 when it is assumed that the switch contacts 
have separated to a position where 4 E,, will just re- 
ignite the arc. This time the oscillation will have a 
magnitude of something less than 4 L,, about EH, which 
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will bring the voltage across the condenser to a maxi- 
mum of slightly less than 5 L,,. This process may be 
carried on with an increase of nearly 2 EL’, with each 
restriking of the arc. 

While it is conceivable for the process discussed in 
the last paragraph to continue beyond two restrikings, 
it is extremely unlikely; and even two should be rare. 
There are many factors which tend to prevent the high 
frequency condition from controlling the situation. 
The theory assumes that the charging current to the 
section being disconnected is broken at the zero point 
of the high-frequency current wave after the first inter- 
ruption. In the usual case of line switching the induc- 
tance and capacitance are both linear functions of the 
length of circuit. Thus, when the capacity is small, 
giving small currents, the inductance is also small and 
the frequencies are high. Usually these frequencies 
are high enough to maintain the arc over the high-fre- 
quency oscillation even though the currents are ex- 
tremely small. The worst condition as discussed as- 
sumes that the rate of opening of the contacts is such 
that the breakdown is increased nearly 2 E,, each half — 
cycle of the applied voltage. Further, it is just as 
likely that in position 3 Fig. 8, the are will extinguish 
leaving the bus charged + H,, rather than — 3 E,,. 
In this case there would be no second restriking. 

From the foregoing, it appears that high-speed 
switches would tend to prevent the higher voltage 
surges. If, after the first extinction, the separation of 
the contacts is so rapid that in one half-cycle its break- 
down is more than 2 E,,, there can be no restriking. 
With the same speed of opening the ‘breakdown be- 
tween contacts in oil increases more rapidly than in air. 
Thus there should be greater freedom from surges from 
oil switch operations than air-break switch operations. 

Closing operations should not cause potentials as 
high as opening operations. This is for the reason that 
the switch contacts are drawing continuously closer and 
therefore there should be at most only one restriking. 
This would limit the potentials obtainable to 2 E,, on 
homogeneous lines. However, since switch contacts, 
especially disconnect switch contacts, are not perfect 
arcing contacts, it is possible for the second striking to 
be at a higher voltage than the first. This makes 
possible surges slightly higher than 2 E,,, from closing. 
It is fortunate that the higher surges come upon de- 
energizing since in this case the element of highest po- 
tential is being disconnected from the system and a 
flashover is not as serious. Further, there is usually 
the least apparatus connected to the part being 
disconnected. 

In all the above it is assumed that the neutral of the 
system is held at ground potential. In the case of an 
isolated neutral system the potentials discussed above 
are aggravated by the amount of the shift of the neutral; 
that is by a maximum of 1.78. 

Experimental Data. During the past three years, 
field tests using the klydonograph as a surge recorder 
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have been conducted on a large variety of open-wire and 
cable systems. These have given definite information 
as to the surges actually present on lines. The com- 
plete results of these tests are being given in a com- 
panion paper by Messrs. McAuley and Huggins and the 
writer. Certain of these data, however, will be dis- 
cussed here in connection with the above theories. 

Switching in general caused no serious surges. The 
majority of switch operations produced no overpoten- 
tials and the majority of the surges which were produced 
were less than two times normal. Occasionally higher 
voltage surges occurred, but these were rare. This 
would be expected due to the small chance of the simul- 
taneous presence, during a switching operation, of all 
the conditions and events necessary for their production 
as discussed above. Surges due to switching load 
currents or energizing lines were of the lower values. 
The higher surges always resulted from low energy 
operations, such as switching short lengths of line or 
busses. Many of these higher ones were caused by de- 
energizing busses or open oil switches with disconnect 
switches. Asexamples: Ina test ona220-kv. grounded- 
neutral system, with instruments at four points, about 
3600 high-tension, oil-switch operations were performed. 
Approximately one-fourth of these caused surges. The 
largest surge recorded was 3.2 times normal due to de- 
energizing a 40-mi. section of the line. Thenext highest 
were two 2.7 times normal due to opening a bus. Ona 
140-kv. isolated-neutral system in ten months tests at 
four points there were five surges between 3.0 and 4.6 
times normal. On a 120-kv. grounded-neutral system 
during ten months normal operation with recorders at 
four points there was one surge six times normal, one 
4.0, one 3.7, and five between 3.7 and 3.0 times normal. 
All of the above were caused by idle-line switching, and 
the higher ones by de-energizing operations. 

On cable systems, due to the higher charging currents 
per unit length, the higher attenuation constant, the 
longer initial wave fronts, and the denser networks 
usually encountered, milder surge conditions would be 
expected. This is what was actually found: The 
maximum surges recorded due to cable switching were 
of the order of 2.5 times normal. In one test, aftera 
year’s operation, a surge 4.5 times normal wasrecorded. 
However, this was due to energizing a switch group and 
not strictly a cable operation. On another test, high 
surges resulting from opening a bus section prompted a 
series of tests. The highest values were as follows: 

Opening bus with disconnect switches—4.5 times 
normal. 

Closing bus with disconnect switches—2.9 times 
normal. 

Opening bus and transformer with oil switches—4.3 
times normal. 

Closing bus and transformer with oil switches—2.9 
times normal. 

Both of these conditions are low-current operations. 
Although the current would be larger with the trans- 
former connected, the natural period of the circuit would 
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also be longer, thus permitting the action discussed under 
“Charging Currents—Small Values.” 


II. LIGHTNING 

The principal characteristics of lightning of interest 
in connection with its effect on transmission lines are: 
the gradient of the field produced by the cloud charge; 
the nature of the discharge, that is, its rate, and whether 
it is unidirectional or oscillatory; and the polarity of the 
cloud. Ryan, De Blois, Norinder, Creighton, Peek, 
Simpson, and others have all contributed towards our 
present knowledge. 

From any isolated charged body in the atmosphere 
there is an electrostatic field ending in an equal charge 
of opposite polarity gathered on the earth. As a 
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charged cloud approaches a transmission line, a charge, 
opposite in sign to that on the cloud, gathers on the 
line. Since the cloud approaches slowly, the charge 
passes up from the ground through the neutral or leaks 
over the insulators. This charge in the presence of the 
field keeps the line at zero potential with respect to the 
earth. Fig. 9a illustrates this condition. Upon the 
stroke of lightning the field disappears and, if the col- 
lapse be rapid, leaves the charge bound on the line. 
If the collapse is instantaneous this raises the line 
potential to a voltage corresponding to the field before 
the stroke, but opposite in sign. The magnitude of 
this voltage is the product of the change in field gradient 
and the height of the line. Upon the disappearance 
of the field, the charge divides in the center and propa- 
gates a traveling wave in each direction as shown in 
Fig. 9c. Each of these waves has a magnitude equal 
to one half of that of the initial voltage directly under 
the cloud. It is readily seen that the rate of rise of 
voltage, and the maximum magnitude, on that part 
of the line occupied by the charge before the stroke, is 
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determined by the rate of discharge of the cloud, as 
well as the value of the field destroyed.: The reason 
for. this is that while the cloud is discharging, part of 
the charge is traveling out and increases the length of 
the surge, but reduces its magnitude. On the remainder 
of the line to which the traveling wave goes, the rate of 
rise of voltage is determined by the wave front, that is, 
the space configuration of the charge liberated, as well as 
by the rate of discharge of the cloud. It is obvious that 
for this phenomenon to take place the cloud must dis- 
charge rapidly, that is, in a few microseconds. Other- 
wise the charge will have time to spread out over the 
line gradually, without causing an appreciable rise in 
voltage. The amount of this rise is determined by the 
ratio of the length of the line occupied by the bound 
charge to the total length of the line, and the change of 
field gradient caused by the stroke. Also, if the neutral 
of the transformers is grounded and the discharge is 
slow, the charge may pass to earth through the short- 
circuit impedance of the transformers. 

Norinder. In 1924, Dr. H. Norinder published the 
results of his tests in Sweden." These tests, which 
contributed a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
lightning, consisted of extensive measurements of the 
actual intensities, and variations of the cloud field. 
Most of the data were measurements with a static 
voltmeter of the potential induced on highly insulated 
wires by the cloud field. Other measurements were 
made with a cathode-ray oscillograph of the potential 
induced on an antenna, grounded through a high 
damping resistance, by the lightning discharge. Still 
others were made with the ordinary oscillograph of the 
discharge-induced potential. 

Although the inherent variation of the physical condi- 
tions under which lightning occursisreflected in the data, 
the salient points in Norinder’s results were as follows: 
the gradient of the cloud field at the height of the 
average transmission line was often of the order of 30 
to 45 kv. per ft. (100 to 150 kv. per m.) and occasionally 
60 kv. per ft. (200 kv. perm.).. Dr. Norinder estimated 
the gradient near the lightning path to have been 90 to 
120 kv. per ft. (800 to 400 kv. per m.); the cloud was 
just as often positive as negative. One of his charts 
showed the potential reversing during the passage of the 
cloud. The range of influence of the usual stroke was 
over 1.3 mi. (2.3 km.) and under 6.2 mi. (10 km.); 
the discharge was non-oscillatory; and the discharge was 
relatively slow, the induced potential on the antenna 
rising to a maximum in the order of 0.01 to 0.02 sec. 
From the results Dr. Norinder drew various conclusions 
some of which pertained to the operation of trans- 
mission lines. 

Since both the data and the conclusions were some- 
what at variance with current opinion on the matter, 
both were criticized rather severely.2 The most dis- 
turbing feature of these data was the long wave fronts 
indicated. If lightning strokes were as slow as 0.01 
sec., it would be impossible for surges as actually experi- 
enced to be induced on transmission lines. In a time 
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of this order the bound charge could travel the length 
of the line many times and distribute itself over the line 
or leak off through the terminal apparatus. It is evi- 
dent that the strokes which produce the surges experi- 
enced must take only a few microseconds to discharge 
the cloud. While some of the conclusions seem rather 
loosely drawn, there does not seem to be anything 
wrong with the methods used in obtaining the data. 
The ordinary oscillograph is not fast enough to record 
wave fronts of only a few microseconds. However, the 
fact that some of the oscillograms showed a wave front 
considerably longer than the minimum which the ordi- 
nary oscillograph would have recorded satisfactorily, 
indicated that these long wave fronts actually occurred. 
While the above facts seem to be inconsistent, recent 
information shows that they are not. This will be 
discussed later. 
Simpson. In March, 1926, Dr. G. C. Simpson presented 
to the Royal Society an excellent paper on lightning. 
It is not feasible to repeat the complete theory here and 
the reader is referred to the original paper.“ Briefly, 
the author stated that when a point on a positive cloud 
reaches a state of electrical intensity at which ioniza- 
tion begins, the point proceeds towards earth, forming a 
conducting channel of ionized air. The point of this 
channel attracts negative electrons from the surround- 
ing atmosphere. These electrons being very mobile 
pass up the channel and spread out into the cloud. 
This leaves the channel positive and it thus burrows its 
way to the earth. The channel may branch but each 
fork remains pointed and the stress high. The rate at 
which the channel can grow is determined by the rate at 
which the cloud can absorb the negative electrons. As 
the electrons pass into the cloud they soon become nega- 
tive ions, after which their speed is reduced; thus they 
tend to block up the mouth of the channel and prevent 
further flow. This accumulation of ions disperses in the 


cloud, the field is again established, and the flow con- 


tinues if the ions in the channel have not had time to 
recombine entirely. Thus the flow will be slow or even 
intermittent. The intermittent flow is most marked in 
a discharge from one cloud to another. 

With a negative cloud the process is different. If the 
formation of a channel toward earth at the point of 
highest stress is assumed, the point of the channel at- 
tracts positive ions from the surrounding atmosphere. 
These ions, being relatively immobile, are unable to 
pass up the channel rapidly. They thus neutralize the 
point which reduces the stress and the point spreads 
out. In this way the charge in the cloud is held until 
the stress at the earth’s surface is high enough to start a 
channel. This channel operates as discussed above, 
for the positive cloud, with the following exceptions: 
The negative electrons are able to spread out readily in 
the ground, and the channel instead of passing into a 
region of lower stress continues always into a region of 
greater stress. The average stress is much higher. 
There is not the tendency to branch, as the field con- 
centrates towards a smaller area, until the cloud is 
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reached where it branches out and discharges a large 
volume of the cloud in a single flash. Thus the nega- 
tive cloud discharges rapidly and violently. 

Dr. Simpson substantiated the above theory with 
laboratory studies of discharges in conjunction with a 
large number of photographs of actual lightning strokes. 
Out of 442 photographs studied, 242 showed branches 
downward indicating positive cloud discharges, three 
were negative strokes with branches: upward, and 173 
were unbranched. Since the negative branches are 
within the cloud, in general they would be obscured. 
It was further pointed out that in all cases branches 
were less intense than trunks and that many of the 173 
apparently unbranched strokes likely had branches 
downward which were obscured by the rain. Dr. 
Simpson divided the unbranched discharges into equal 
parts which made in all 328 positive strokes and 89 
negative strokes, or nearly 4 to 1. He expressed the 
opinion that even this is too small a ratio. 

Quoting Dr. Simpson, “If this reasoning is ee 
lightning flashes between earth and a_ negatively 
charged cloud will be much more intense than flashes to 

a positively charged cloud, although the two clouds may 
' be charged to the same intensity. In fact one would 
expect on this reasoning that discharges from positively 
charged clouds would be frequent but weak, while dis- 
charges from negatively charged clouds would be in- 
frequent but very strong.”’ 

Experimental Data. In transmission line surge in- 
vestigations with the klydonograph it has been found 
that there are surprisingly few surges induced in a given 
locality during a thunder storm. Instead of surges of 
varying magnitude to correspond to the numerous light- 
ning flashes usually observed during a storm, there result 
only from one to perhaps 10 surges; usually not more 
than two. Further, it has been found that practically 
all of these lightning surges are positive. The few nega- 
tive surges recorded are always high and abrupt. Of 
these negative surges some are definitely known to have 
been caused by direct strokes. Bearing in mind that an 
induced surge is of opposite polarity to the cloud and 
that a direct stroke is of the same polarity, the above 
results indicate, at first sight, that all clouds are nega- 
tive. The number of surges recorded, however, is not 
consistent with the numerous flashes visible during a 
storm. 

These data, when analyzed in the light of Dr. 
Simpson’s theories and Dr. Norinder’s results, seem to 
substantiate both. Most of the lightning strokes are 
from a positive cloud. Perhaps as many clouds are 
negative, but the positive clouds discharge more fre- 
quently. These positive strokes are relatively slow, 
having a wave front of the order of 0.01 seconds, asshown 
by Norinder. They are slow enough to permit the 
bound charge to distribute itself over the line or to 
escape through the transformer neutral, as discussed 
above. Even on an isolated neutral line, where the 
charge does not escape, its distribution over the usual 
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power line prevents a greater rise than a few thousand 
volts, which is negligible. It may be serious on com- 
munication lines, which are isolated from ground and in- 
sulated for low voltages. Tests on communication 
lines have shown more negative surges than tests on 
power lines. The effect of positive strokes may also be 
important on isolated neutral lines which are so short 
that the entire line is in the field destroyed by a single 
stroke. According to Norinder, this length would be of 
the order of two miles. Further, the effect of a posi- 
tive stroke is less severe, due to the fact that less of.the 
cloud is discharged and therefore less of the field is 
destroyed by a positive stroke. The negative clouds 
discharge violently but less frequently. They discharge 
a greater volume of cloud and hence destroy a larger 
field. The time of discharge is of the order of three 
microseconds, which is too brief to permit a bound 
charge on the line to dissipate, and hence high voltages 
are induced. Likely, Dr. Norinder’s apparatus was not 
sufficiently rapid to detect these negative strokes in 
their true shape. Klydonograph records also indi- 
cate that direct strokes have abrupt wave fronts. 
These records show that induced strokes have wave 
fronts from a few microseconds to over 100 mi- 
croseconds. As mentioned above, the measured rate 
of rise of voltage due to induced strokes depends upon 
whether the measurement is made at the position of the 
initial bound charge or at some other point of the line. 
The records agree with both Simpson and Norinder in 
that they indicate that the stroke is unidirectional. 
An oscillatory surge on the line may result, however, if 
the stroke causes a flashover. 

It was found that the maximum surge potentials ap- 
pearing on lines of various operating voltages are ap- 
proximately a constant times the normai voltage. That 
is, the maximum surges are from 10 to 15 times the nor- 
mal crest voltage above ground. This indicates that 
the lightning stroke is not faster than the insulator 
flashover at these high over-voltages. When the 
insulator flashes over the charge is released and the 
voltage can go no higher. It should be remembered 
that the higher the over-voltage, the less the time lag of 
breakdown of any dielectric. 


ik 


The following conclusions may be stated: 

Switching. 1. If there were no attenuation, a 
switch closure on a cable connected to an open-ended, 
open-wire line would reflect with nearly four times the 
applied voltage. 

2. In practise, increase in the attenuation constant, 
due to steep wave fronts and to corona at high voltages, 
prevents high-potential sisena rou! waves from travel- 
ing long distances. 

3. The limitations of the source from which a line is 
switched limit the steepness of wave front possible. 


4, The characteristics of the are at the switch con- 
tacts influence the surges caused by switch operations. 


CONCLUSIONS 
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It has been shown that over-potentials caused by low- 
energy charging current operations are more severe than 
those caused by power or heavy charging current opera- 
tions. Thus de-energizing short lines or busses causes 
the highest surges. 

5. No switching operations cause surges high 
enough, or with a duration long enough, to affect the 
operation .of properly insulated lines. Only rarely is a 
surge above 2.0 times normal produced. 

Inghining. 1. Positive lightning strokes are fre- 
quent but weak. They are slow, of the order of 0.01 
seconds, and hence do not induce surges on trans- 
mission lines. 

2. Positive strokes, even though slow, may produce 
surges of importance on isolated low-voltage lines, such 
as communication lines. 

3. Negative lightning strokes are less frequent but 
more violent. They discharge in about three micro- 
seconds and hence produce high voltage surges on trans- 
mission lines. 

4. The field gradient is often as high as 60 kv. per ft. 
and may reach 100 kv. per ft. Thus a surge of over 
2000 kv. might be induced upon a lineof ordinary height 
with sufficiently high insulation. Eighteen hundred 
kv. has been recorded by the klydonograph. 

5. The time lag of an insulator flashover is less than 
the time of discharge of a negative stroke and thus the 
impulse flashover voltage of the insulators limits the 
possible potential. 

6. The stroke of lightning itself is unidirectional. 
If an oscillatory surge due to lightning is recorded, it is a 
line oscillation resulting from a flashover. 
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The Measurement of Surge Voltages 


on ‘Transmission Lines Due to Lightning 
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Synopsis.—This paper, after referring to the work of previous 
investigators in the application of the photographic Lichtenberg 
figures to the measurement of surge voltages, describes results of 
additional work in this field by the authors. 

Laboratory calibrations of photographic. Lichtenberg figures, 
“using the cathode ray oscillograph and the lightning generator, 
are shown. Data are presented relative to the accuracy obtainable 
with these figures as a means of measuring surge voltages. 


C. M. FOUST* 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


and 


An extension of instrument design is described in which two re- 
cording elements are used to give greater certainty of result. 

Means for connecting a surge voltage recorder instrument to a 
transmission line by an insulator-string potentiometer are described, 
and calibration of the instrument with potentiometer is given up 
to 1400 kv. 


Specimen field records of surge voltages up to 2000 kv. are shown. 
ee fee Et aes, Se 


INTRODUCTION 


4 Ris results of continued recent study and use of the 
photographic Lichtenberg figures as a means of 

measuring voltages of short time duration in the 
order of microseconds, particularly surge voltages on 
transmission lines due to lightning, are creating a 
confidence in these figures which is gratifying both to the 
engineer who is called upon to make such measurements 
and to the engineer who uses the results in design and 
- application. It wasin 1777 that Dr. G. C. Lichtenberg! 
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1—ARRANGEMENT OF ELEMENTS FOR PRopucING PHoTO- 
GRAPHIC LICHTENBERG FIGURES : 


Fia. 
Directly connected recorder 


‘first described the figures in sulphur dust caused by 
the presence of a charged electrode. In 1888, Trou- 
velet? and Brown’ showed that the same figures would 
be produced on a photographic plate. Several in- 
vestigators‘'®»* have since devoted much time to 
studying the nature of these figures, although at the 
present time their exact mechanism is still an 
uncertainty. 

But it remained for Mr. J. F. Peters’ in 1924 to sug- 
gest the application of these figures to the measurement 
of surge voltages and to develop a suitable instrument 


*Both of General Engineering Laboratory, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, New York. 

1. For references, see Bibliography. 

Presented at the Winter Convention of the A. JI. EH. E., 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 7-11, 1927. 


based on this application which he called the klydono- 
graph. In June, 1925, Messrs. Cox and Legg® presented 
before the A. I. E. E. the results of field tests with 
this instrument and described extended developments 
in the instrument design. In September, 1926, Mr. 
K. B. McEachron® presented before the A. I. E. E. 
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A positive surge produces 
a positive figure 


A negative surge produces 
a negative figure 


Fie. 2—SHowine APPEARANCE OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
PuHotogrRaPHic LicHTENBERG FicurRES PropucepD BY POSITIVE 
AND NEGATIVE SuRGE VoLTAGES oF SAME MaGnituDE AND 
Wave SHAPE 

Directly connected recorder 


the results of a most detailed study of the calibration 
of the photographic Lichtenberg figures using the Du- 
four cathode ray oscillograph as the means for deter- 
mining with certainty the wave shape of the impressed 
voltage. Thus the discovery made 150 years ago has 
recently been applied to advantage. 
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To the work previously described, this paper contrib- 
utes additional correlative data, describes an extension 
of instrument design, and shows that the art has ad- 
vanced to a.stage where surge voltages on transmission 
lines in the order of 2,000,000 volts may be recorded 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 


GENERAL 


As now used, the klydonograph or surge voltage 
recorder consists of an electrode bearing upon the emul- 
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4 Re Ts Cae 2 ER Ee 
: RADIUS OF POSITIVE FIGURES IN MILLIMETERS 
Wig. 3—CALIBRATION CURVES FOR SURGE VOLTAGE RECORDER 


Insulation, varnished paper 1/8 in. thick 
Electrode, brass, 1/8 in. diameter, rounded spherically 
Film, Eastman No. 152 


sion side of a photographic film or plate which rests on 
the smooth surface ofa piece of homogeneous insulating 
material, as shown in Fig. 1. If the electrode is con- 
nected to the line side of a circuit, and the insulation 
connected to the ground side through a metal plate, 
and a positive surge voltage of, say, 20 kv. maximum 
is impressed from line to ground, a positive figure as 
shown in Fig, 2 will be found on the photographic 
film after development. If, with the same connections, 
a negative surge voltage of, say, 20 kv. maximum is 
impressed from line to ground, a negative figure, as 
shown in Fig. 2, will be found on the photographic 
film after development 

It has been found that figures will be produced even 
though the time duration of the impressed voltage is 
only a fraction of a microsecond, also that the size 
(radius) of the figure is a function of the magnitude of 
the maximum value of the impressed voltage, while the 
shape and configuration of the figure is a function of the 
wave shape of the impressed voltage. The problem 
of the instrument engineer therefore becomes one of 
deciphering the figures into terms of voltage and wave 
shape. 
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MAGNITUDE OF VOLTAGE 


The calibration of Lichtenberg figures for a given in- 
strument to determine magnitude of voltage is obtained 
by impressing voltages of different values and observing 
the size of the resulting figure. This can be done for 
as wide a range of wave shapes as are available. 


Table I and Fig. 3 of this paper give results of the 
authors’ calibrations obtained on a film-type instrument 
with varnished paper insulation and a brass electrode 
1g in. in diameter rounded spherically. The wave 
shapes varied from one-half cycle of a sine wave at - 
60 cycles (wave shape No. 1) to surge voltages rising to 
their maximum value in two microseconds (wave 
shape No. 2) and in four microseconds (wave shape 
No. 3). The surge voltages were impressed from 
sections of a 500-kv. rectifying type lightning generator 
(Fig. 4), the circuit for wave shape No. 2 being as shown 
in Fig. 5 and for wave shape No. 3, as shown in Fig. 6. 
The wave shapes were determined by Dufour cathode 
ray oscillograph Figs. 7 and 8. Wave shape No. 2 
is shown in Fig. 9. Wave shape No. 3 is shown in Fig. 
10. 


When calibrating the surge voltage recorder or when 
photographing the wave shapes with the cathode ray ~ 


Fiag. 4—500-Kv. Rectiryine Tyrer LigutNing GENERATOR 
USED AS SouRCK FOR SURGE VOLTAGES IN StTuDYING PuHoTO- 
GRAPHIC LICHTENBERG FIGURES 


The cathode ray oscillograph used with this generator is located in the 
sheet-iron house at the left of the photograph 


oscillograph, these instruments were connected between 
ground and the various voltage taps as shown in Figs. 5 
and 6. The magnitude of the voltage was measured 
by sphere spark gap similarly connected. 

Fig. 11 shows a set of positive and negative figures for 
5, 10, 15, and 20 kv. taken with wave shape No.2. It 
is from such figures as these that the calibration curves 
are obtained. The radius of a positive figure is mea- 
sured from the figure center to the most distant streamer 
tip. 
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TABLE I 
CALIBRATION OF POSITIVE PHOTOGRAPHIC LICHTENBERG 
FIGURES 
60-Cycle Wave Shape—Wave Shape No. 1 
Positive Average Maximum 
Ky. figures deviation deviation 
impressed Number average from mean. from mean. 
(max. of radius Per cent plus | Per cent plus 
values) figures mm. and minus and minus 
5 35 10.3 12 45 
10 34 19.0 5 16 
15 36 24.3 5 15 
20 36 30.2 8 37 
24 31 35.6 5 12 disregard- 
ing slips 
125 regarding 
slips 
Two-Microsecond Wave Front—Wave Shape No. 2 
4° 29 10.6 ee 25 
riers 39 11.9 22 60 
10 36 16.3 10 35 
16.6 36 22.8 10 26 
23 .2 36 30.4 25.5 19 
27.6 37 40.3 14 26 
Four-Microsecond Wave Front—Wave Shape No. 3 
5.95 | 36 11.8 12 41 
10.75 35 18.3 6.5 20 
16.7 36 25.3 5.3 15 
25.6 36 36.4 6.2 24 
Average Deviation For All of Above Wave Shapes 
Average Maximum 
deviation deviation 
Ky. Number from the mean. from the mean. 
impressed of Per cent plus Per cent plus 
(max. values) figures and minus and minus 
5 100 13.7 32 
10 105 8.5 31 
15 108 ve) 28 
25 104 10.2 33 
Supply | 
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+20Kv. Wave Shape No.2 


+15Kv. +10Kv. +5Ky, “5Kv. -10Kv, -15Ky, 
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Fic. 5—ARRANGEMENT FOR Propucina Wave SuHarEe No. 2 


. The capacitors of the lightning generator discharge through the induc- 
tance and resistance shown in the external discharge circuit, in which the 
balanced arrangement of circuit constants with respect to the grounded 
point eliminates local oscillations 


Referring to Table I, it is seen that the average 
deviation from the mean for 100 figures on the three 
wave shapes investigated at the different voltages is 
within +15 per cent, while the maximum deviation 
from the mean is in the order of + 30 per cent. 
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Lightning Generator itgvotts 


15 +20 


Ground +5 +10 


Capacitors Capacitors 


Ground = 


Discharge Circuit 
Wave Shape No.3 


Fig. 6—ARRANGEMENT FOR PropucinGc WAvE SuHarPEe No. 3 


The capacitors of the lightning generator on the left, discharge into the 
capacitors on the right through the resistor shown in the external discharge 
circuit 


7—Tuer Durour Catnope Ray OsctuLoGRAPH, SIDE 
VIEW 
JThe timing switch shown at the right of the oscillograph is for low-speed 
work. The timing switch used to discharge the lightning generator when 
calibrating the surge voltage recorder is of high-speed type of special 
design, not shown 


F14. 


8—Tue Durour CarHopr Ray OscrntocrapH, Front 
Vinw 


Fig. 


These results are shown graphically in Fig. 3. For 
any voltage all figures obtained on 100 measurements 
were within the extreme limits as shown. These 
limits are determined by one figure out of one hundred, 
and are quite outside of the values which may be 
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reasonably expected from the average values shown. 
It appears that an accuracy of 25 per cent can be reason- 
ably expected from any single measurement made 
with these figures. Where several figures of somewhat 
the same size are obtained under similar conditions, 
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TIME IN MICROSECONDS 


Fig. 9 


(ABovE)—CatHoprE Ray OscinLtogramM oF WAVE Suarez No. 2 


(BeLow)—CaTHODE Ray OscittogramM oF WAveE SHAPE No. 2 
TRANSCRIBED TO RECTANGULAR COORDINATES 
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TRANSCRIBED TO RecTANGULAR COORDINATES 
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the agreement of these among themselves permits 
amore exact interpretation. 

Messrs. Cox and Legg, in Fig. 39 of their paper’, 
show a calibration curve for an experimental model of 
a film-type klydonograph. The wave shapes impressed 
varied from 25- and 60-cycle a-c. sine wave, to a 
surge voltage which attained its maximum value in 
five microseconds, the latter surges being obtained 
from a given network and their shape determined by 


Fie. 


11—PositIvE AnD Negative LicHTENBERG FIGURES FOR 
DIFFERENT VOLTAGES. (WAVE SHAPE No. 2) 
calculation. The magnitude of the voltage was deter- 


mined by sphere spark gap. 

McFEachron, in Fig. 7 of this paper’, shows calibration 
curves for Lichtenberg figures obtained with Eastman’s 
super-speed portrait films, placed on a glass plate, 
and using a cylindrical brass electrode one cm. in diame- 
ter with square edges. The shape of the impressed 
voltage was determined by Dufour cathode ray oscillo- 


nr 
co 


MRS 
> 


= 
for] 


_ Cox and Legg 
Mc Fachron 
Authors’ 


KILOVOLTS IMPRESSED (MAXIMUM VALUES) 


4 ae nC ai a eee 
RADIUS OF POSITIVE FIGURES IN MILLIMETERS 
12—CatipraTIon Curves or SuRGE VOLTAGE RECORDERS 
For Positive LicHTENBERG FIGURES 


Cox and Legg, Bibliography Item 8, Fig. 39 
McKEachron, Bibliography Item 9, Fig. 7 
Authors’ Fig. 3 (average curve) 


Fie. 


graph and the magnitude by sphere spark-gap. The 
range of wave shape was from a long wave wherein 22 
min. were required to reach a maximum value of 25 kv., 
to a short wave where the time to reach maximum 
value was 0.1 microsecond. 

The results of the calibrations reported by Messrs. 
Cox'and Legg, and McEachron, are shown combined 
with the authors’ in Fig. 12. These results show 
remarkable agreement for the work of different observ- 
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ers in different laboratories with different instruments 
and circuits, and give added weight and certainty to 
the calibration of the Lichtenberg figures as regards 
magnitude of voltage. 


WAVE SHAPE OF IMPRESSED VOLTAGE 
In studying surge voltages, the wave shape as well as 
the magnitude is of importance, for on this depends the 


Lines 


Homogenous — 
Insulating 
Material 


L 


Metal 


Ground > 
Fig. 13—ARRANGEMENT OF HLEMENTS FOR PropuciNe PHoTo- 
GRAPHIC LICHTENBERG FIGURES 
(Oppositely connected recorder) 


+ 
Voltage 


A positive surge produces 
a negative figure 


| 


A negative surge produces 
a positive figure 


Fig. 14—SnHowine APPEARANCE OF NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LICHTENBERG Figures PropucEeD By POSITIVE 
AND NerGATIVE SuRGE VOLTAGES OF SAME MAGNITUDE AND 

' WAVE SHAPE 


(Oppositely connected recorder) 


duration of the voltage. At the present time, the 
determination of the wave shape from the Lichtenberg 
figure characteristics is not as definite or as certain as 
the determination of the magnitude from the figure 
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size and herein there is room for added study. At 
the present time the figures recorded with unknown 
wave shapes can be compared with figures recorded 
with known wave shapes as determined by cathode 


Line ~ 


Electrode — 


‘Homogenous aaa 
Insulating Qaqauauee+é’“/M!]!ttr: 
Material ee ee 

Metal 


Oppositely connected 


Directly | connected 
Recorder 


Recorder 


Ground = 


Fig. 15—ARRANGEMENT OF HLEMENTS FOR PRopuciING BotTH 
Positive AND NEGATIVE FIGURES FOR ANY SURGE VOLTAGE 


ray oscillograph. This allows prediction of the time 
duration to within a general order, but not-with the 
exactness required. The work by McEachron in this 
regard, as shown in Fig. 5 of his paper’, wherein he 
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16—PuHotograPHic LICHTENBERG FIaguRES OBTAINED 
witH Two-REcoRDER Typr INSTRUMENT 


A—Positive surge voltage 20 kv, maximum 
B—Negative surge voltage 20 kv. maximum 
C—Oscillatory surge voltage 20 kv. highly damped 
D—Oscillatory surge voltage 20 ky. slightly damped 


designates the figures as Type I, Type II, and Type 
III, is to be commended. Further study along these 
lines tending towards greater exactness in the inter- 
pretation of figure characteristics is desirable. 


DIRECTLY AND OPPOSITELY CONNECTED RECORDERS 


From Fig. 11 it is clearly evident that the negative 
figures are quite inferior to the positive figures for pur- 
poses of voltage measurement since for a given voltage 
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they are less than half the size of the positive figure; 
also McEachron has shown! that the negative figures 
present a greater deviation for differing wave shapes. 
There is also another serious objection whichis that when 
the instrument with a moving film is connected to a 
transmission line with normai voltage continuously 
impressed, the width of the band produced by the line 


OPPOSITELY. CONNECTED 
PECORDER, 


DIRECTLY CONNEGED 
FECOROER. 


A B € 
17—Fictres OBTAINED witH Two-RECORDER TYPE 
INSTRUMENT SHOWING LINE VOLTAGE BAND 


Fig. 


A—Positive surge voltage 13 kv. maximum (20 mm.) 
B—Negative surge voltage 14 kv. maximum (22 mm.) 
C—Positive surge voltage 17 kv. maximum (25 mm.) 

The circles shown are drawn with the figure center as a center, and with 
the circumference touching the most distant streamer tip. The radius 
of this circle is the measure of the magnitude of the voltage 

The line voltage band is from 60-cycle source of 2.84-kv. maximum 
value 


A B 
18—PuoroGrapHic LicHTENBERG FiGuRES OBTAINED 
with Two-RecorpER Type INstrumMENT SHOWING HIDDEN 
NEGATIVE FIGURE 


Fie. 


A-—Directly connected recorder B—Oppositely connected recorder 


Negative surge voltage 9.0kvy. maximum. The negative figure is hidden 
under the line voltage band. Its presence is indicated by the full-size 
positive figure on the oppositely connected recorder 


The line voltage band is from 60-cycle source of 3.0-kv. maximum value 


voltage (see Figs. 17 and 18) is enough to hide negative 
surges up to values as high as 2.3 times normal line 
voltage and to give uncertainty to values somewhat 
above this. This would result in erroneous conclusions 
as regards the number of negative surges recorded. 
To overcome these objections, Mr. Foust conceived 
the idea of connecting two recorders in parallel with the 
connections of one opposite from that of the other, thus 
insuring a large positive figure for every surge. Re- 
ferring again to Figs. 1 and 2, the results of directly 
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connecting the recorder to the line are shown. If, 
however, the recorder is connected oppositely, that is, 
the electrode to ground and the metal plate to the line, 
as in Fig. 18, the positive surge will record a negative 
figure and the negative surge will record a positive 
figure as in Fig. 14. 

If an instrument is made up with two recorders, one 
connected directly and one connected oppositely, as 
shown in Fig. 15, then all surges, positive or negative, 
can be measured from the positive figure. In addi- 
tion, oscillatory surges will be more clearly recorded, 
and negative surges completely hidden by the line- 
voltage band will be shown distinctly as positive 
figures. These features are shown in Figs. 16, 17, 
and 18. 


Fig. 19 shows an instrument of the two-recorder type. 
It uses an Eastman film eight feet long and eight inches 
wide as standard with “‘Cirkut Outfits.” It is driven 
by a clock at a rate of 4 in. per hour, so as to givea 
continuous record for eight days. Timing is obtained 
by photographing the hour numbers on the film. 


Fig. 19—Surer Vottace RecorDER. Two-REcORDER TYPE 


INSTRUMENT 


This construction largely excludes polyphase in- 
struments, because of constructional] difficulties, but the 
obvious advantages of having all figures available as 
positive figures is so great as to accept this condition. 
It is felt that the application of this idea represents a 
real extension of the use of the Lichtenberg figures and 
results already obtained in the field show its merits. 
For example, out of 103 surges measured on three 
different transmission systems, 31 were of positive 
polarity, 26 were of negative polarity, and 46 were 
oscillatory. 


CONNECTION TO TRANSMISSION LINE 

The voltage range of the instrument shown in Fig. 19 
is from 2.8 to 25 kv. maximum. Above 25 kv. maxi- 
mum, so-called “‘slips’’ occur in the figures as shown in 
Fig. 20, for which condition calibration curves do not 
apply. The arcover of this instrument on a two- 
microsecond wave, wave shape No. 2, Fig. 9, is 35 kv. 
maximum. Thus, some provision must be made for 
connecting the instrument to transmission lines up to 
values where the normal maximum voltage to ground is 
180 kv. maximum for a 220-kv., 3-phase line, and where 
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the maximum values of surges may be ten times this 
value. 

Messrs. Cox and Legg® describe an electrostatic 
potentiometer and antenna coupling. The authors 


kM HAS se eat Me SR cess ioe aed 
Fic. 20—Puotocrapnic Licutmnsera Figures ABOVE THE, 
INSTRUMENT RANGE 
~ Positive surge voltage 33 kv. maximum wave shape No. 2 
,' The black lines clearly evident in the positive figure (below) are com- 
monly called ‘‘slips’’ and their presence indicates the figure to be of un- 
certain calibration. However, such figures can be stated with certainty 
_ to be above a given voltage value depending upon the instrument design. 
The negative figure (above), though symmetrical and appearing to be 
suitable for voltage measurement, nevertheless is not so in this range 
because of the great variation in figure size with wave shape. (See biblio- 
graphy item 9, Figs. 6 and 7) : 


have investigated and used insulator coupling. Of the 
various schemes proposed for such connection, that 
shown in Fig. 21 has been recently used in 27 installa- 
tions and has been found to be simple, reliable, and easy 


<= Line Insulators 


Conductor 


Insulator String 
=>+— Potentiometer 


21—ARRANGEMENT FOR CONNECTING SURGE VOLTAGE 
ReEcorDER INSTRUMENT TO TRANSMISSION LINE 


Fig. 


to calibrate. The instrument is connected in parallel 
across several insulators of an insulator string with 
added protection over the line insulation as desired. 
The instrument is placed in a sheet metal housing, 
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Fig. 22, equipped with suitable entrance bushing and 
automatic grounding device when the door is opened. 
The door is equipped with a padlock. This housing 
protects the instrument from the weather and insures 
safety against tampering. The metal housing also 
acts as an electrostatic shield to eliminate stray field 
effects. 

Fig. 23 shows the arrangement of housing, insulator 
string, and connecting leads for a field installation. 


Fie. 22—Ssmpt Metat Houstne ror SurGe VOLTAGE 


RECORDER 


It is important to have the instrument connecting 
leads short, preferably not longer than five feet. From 
Fig. 24 it is seen that the figure size decreases consider- 
ably with a longer lead, and if the instrument is used 
with leads of different length than that with which‘it is 
calibrated, the resulting error is large. 


ADJUSTMENT OF. INSULATOR STRING POTENTIOMETER 

The adjustment of the insulator string potentiometer 
is made by adding a sufficient number of insulator units 
in series with the normal line insulators to give adequate 


Fig. 23—ILuusrrRATION oF Fisutp Set-Up or INSULATOR 
Srrina PoTENTIOMETER AND SURGE VOLTAGE RECORDER IN 
Sueper Metau Hovusine 


- protection, and to provide enough insulator units across 


which the surge voltage recorder instrument may be 
paralleled to obtain a satisfactory line voltage band. 
This procedure may be carried on in the laboratory 
by impressing normal voltage at normal frequency 
across the entire insulator string with the surge voltage 
recorder in position. 

Table II gives the number of insulators which have 
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been used successfully in the insulator string for dif- 
ferent line voltages. 


TABLE II 
Line voltage No. of insulators | No. of insulators 
between No. of insulators instrument in parallel 

conductors line string with instrument 
three-phase kv. insulation potentiometer | (included in col, 3) 

66 4 9 2 

110 8 13 2 

140 10 15 2 

220 14 20 4 
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Fie. 24—CanipraTion oF SuRGE VoLTAGE RECORDER AND 


PoTENTIOMETER TO SHOW Errect oF LENGTH OF INSTRUMENT 
LEAD 


CALIBRATION OF INSULATOR STRING POTENTIOMETER 

The multiplying factor of the potentiometer can be 
calculated for normal voltage and frequency from the 
data obtained in adjusting the potentiometer string. 


Crane Hook 
~~ (Ground) 
Porential 


= Line 
ee~— Insulators 


A. Insulators String 
=2~ Potentiomters 


,_<~Surge 
Voltage 
Recorder 


Fig. 25—ARRANGEMENT FOR PRODUCING SURGE VOLTAGES FOR 


CALIBRATION oF INSULATOR StrRiING PoTENTIOMETER 


For example, a 110-ky. line has a maximum value of 
voltage to ground of 90 kv. If the line-voltage band 
is three kv., then the potentiometer multiplying factor 
is 30. 

The question then arises: Does this ratio hold for 
surge voltages? To answer this question, surge volt- 
ages were impressed across an insulator string potentio- 
meter whose 60-cycle multiplying factor was 60. This 
was a string of twenty insulators, four of which were in 
parallel with the surge voltage recorder. The source 
of the surge voltages was a lightning generator of the 
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non-rectifying type discharging into an external circuit - 
as shown in Fig. 25. This circuit had to be used rather 
than the circuits as shown in Figs 5 and 6 in order to 
attain the requisite voltage. The magnitude of the 
voltage was determined by sphere spark gap. The time 
of rise of the surge voltage to its maximum value calcu- 
lates to be in the order of a fraction of a microsecond. 


The results of the calibration of the potentiometer 
up to 1,400,000 volts are shown in Fig. 26. These 
results show a generally decreasing multiplying factor 
from the higher to the lower voltages. At the higher 
voltages the multiplying factor is practically the same 
as that obtained with 60-cycle voltage. 

Results of tests with circuit arrangement with the 
rectifying type of lightning generator (Fig. 5) to give a 
wave similar to that shown in Fig. 9 are also shown in 
Fig. 26. Tests were made with the insulator string 
potentiometer both dry and wet with spray. These 
were at the highest voltage which could be obtained 
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26—Sures VoLTAGE CALIBRATION OF INSULATOR STRING 
PoTENTIOMETER 


Fig. 


Potentiometer for 220-kv., three-phase line 

Number of insulators in string. 20 ; 

Number of insulators paralleled with the surge voltage recorder, 4 

Instrument, as shown in Fig. 19 housed in housing as shown in Fig. 22. 
Set-up as shown in Fig. 23 


with this generator for this type of work. The results 
seem to agree quite well with the non-rectifying type 
of lightning generator at the same voltage. The 
results of tests made with the insulator string when dry 
and.also when wet show that for surge voltages the volt- 
age distribution is practically unchanged under these 
two conditions. This is different from the condition 
at 60 cycles where at least at lower voltages the dif- 
ferences between the distributions wet and dry are 
greater. ; 

From the calibration of Fig. 26, for figures showing an 
instrument voltage of 25 kv., the surge voltage on the 
line is 1500 kv. Figures with slips would indicate 
surge voltages from 1500 kv. to 2100 kv. Film arcover 
at 85 kv. on the instrument would indicate surge 
voltages on the line of 2100 kv. or over. 


The results of these calibrations indicate that surge 
voltages up to ten times normal maximum value, line 
to ground, on a 220-kyv. line can be measured with con- 
siderable certainty as regards magnitude. 
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SPECIMEN FIELD RECORDS 

On Fig. 27 are shown some Lichtenberg figures ob- 
tained on a transmission line installation. The surge 
record is from 3 p. m. until 10 a. m. of the next day. 
During this time there were lightning storms in the 
vicinity of the line. It is clearly seen that these figures 
have the same characteristics as those produced with 
laboratory equipment. (The circles are drawn for 
voltage measurement, see Fig. 17.) The figures on the 
left and right are interpreted to be from oscillatory 
surges of highly damped nature, such as shown in Fig 


oss 


Fig. 27—LicHTENBERG FIGURES OBTAINED ON A TRANSMIS- 
SION LINE INSTALLATION DURING A LIGHTNING STORM 


16c which is known to be from an oscillatory surge 
voltage. The oscillatory nature of these surges is 
derived from the presence of both positive and nega- 
tive Lichtenberg figures on both recorders. The 
middle figure indicates a unidirectional surge voltage 
of negative polarity such as shown in Fig. 16B. 

It is noted that there is no line-voltage band upon the 
film. This sometimes occurs and it is thought that this 
is due to the variation in voltage distribution across the 
insulator string potentiometer at normal line voltage 
and frequency. 

Fig. 28 shows a photographic record of surge voltages 
obtained on a 220-kv., three-phase power transmission 
line, using a surge voltage recorder of the two-recorder 
type (Fig. 19) with an insulator string potentiometer 
as described above. The normal maximum value of 
the voltage to ground is 180 kv. and the multiplying 
factor of the potentiometer was 60. The record shown 
is from 11 a. m. on one day to 2 p. m. the day following. 
The line-voltage bands show when the line voltage was 
on and off during this period. 

The record shows distinctly a high surge voltage at 
4:20 p. m. on Friday and the weather reports indicate 
severe lightning in the vicinity of the installation at 
this time. The loss of the line-voltage band some thirty 
minutes before this surge shows that the line was de- 
energized at 3:50 p. m. A close examination of the 
original film reveals a surge at 4:03 p. m. but this is not 
distinguishable from the print. The figure obtained 
at 4:20 p. m. on the oppositely connected recorder is a 
positive “‘slip’”’ (see Fig. 20) and therefore represents a 
voltage of negative polarity on the instrument of be- 
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tween 25 kv. and 35 kv. Using a potentiometer 
multiplying factor of 60, this figure represents a surge 
voltage on the line of from 1500 to 2100 kv. The 
corresponding figure on the directly connected recorder 
is predominently negative. Since some positive figure 
characteristics are discernible on the directly connected 
recorder, however, the surge must have been oscillatory 
and of a highly damped nature (see Fig. 16) with a first 
half-cycle of negative polarity and the second of posi- 
tive polarity and very much lower voltage. 

At 10:30 p. m. on the same day another surge was 
recorded. A lightning storm was in progress at this 
time and the line excitation had been removed about 
fifteen minutes before this surge. Positive figures 
were obtained on both recorders. The figure on the 
oppositely connected recorder indicates an initial half- 
cycle of negative polarity of 780 kv. The figure on 
the directly connected recorder indicates the second 
half-cycle to be of positive polarity of 270 kv. ° 

The weather records for Saturday morning show 
another lightning storm in progress. The surge 
record reveals two surges, one at 8:11 a. m. and one 
at 8:18 a. m., the line having been de-energized at 8:11 
a. m.: From the print, these two surges are not so 
clearly distinguished, though from the original film 
the record is clear. The figure obtained at 8:11 a. m. 
on the directly connected recorder is of positive charac- 
teristics and on the oppositely connected recorder of 
negative characteristics. The line surge was therefore 


28—SPECIMEN RECORD OF SURGE VOLTAGES ON A TRANS- 
MISSION LINE DURING LIGHTNING STORMS 


Fig. 


unidirectional and positive in polarity. The figure 
on the directly connected recorder is a positive “slip” 
and therefore indicates a line voltage of between 1500 
and 2100 kv. 


The figure obtained at 8:18 a. m. is positive on the 
oppositely connected recorder. The instrument volt- 
age corresponding to this figure is 21.5 kv. and this 
gives a line voltage of 1290 kv. of negative polarity. 

This specimen record shows how the figures may 
overlap on the slowly moving film when the surges 
occur in quick succession. Even under these conditions, 
however, it is generally possible to analyze the figures 
with considerable accuracy when the original film is 
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used and when the figures from the two recorders are 
available. 

Practically all figures obtained on transmission lines 
have been of the type II class’, and may be placed, 
therefore, within the wide range of wave fronts which 
vary roughly from that of a slow 60-cycle wave to a 
surge which comes to its maximum value in a fraction 
of a microsecond’s time. 

In connection with the surge voltage values obtained 
from the figures shown on the specimen record (Fig. 28), 
it is interesting to note that they compare favorably 
‘with the laboratory results of insulator flashover tests. 
‘The value 1800 kv. for the lightning sparkover of a 
14-unit insulator string given by Mr. Peek!® seems to 
be close to the upper limit of voltages actually measured 
on the line by means of the recorders. 


SUMMARY 


It has been shown that surge voltage recorders using 
the positive photographic Lichtenberg figures have 
given essentially the same calibration data under a 
variety of conditions; also that the accuracy of such an 
instrument is in the order of 25 per cent, with a some- 
what better value possible for those measurements 
wherein several similar observations may be obtained. 

An extension of instrument design has been described 
wherein two recorders are used together, which allows 
the use of the positive figure as a voltage measure 
of all surge voltages, thus insuring greater certainty of 
result. A more comprehensive analysis of the figure 
characteristics is also possible, since both positive 
and negative figures are available. 

A means of connecting the surge voltage recorder 
to a transmission line of higher than instrument voltage 
has been described which has been proved in service 
to be simple, reliable, and easy to calibrate. Cali- 
bration data are presented to show that with such con- 
nection, reasonable accuracy may be obtained in re- 
cording voltages up to values in the order of 2000 kv. 
A specimen record of such voltages obtained in the 
field is shown. 

The records which can be obtained from surge voltage 
recorder instruments connected as desired along a 
transmission line will allow the facts regarding surge 
voltages on transmission lines to be determined with 
reasonable exactness. 
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KLYDONOGRAPH SURGE INVESTIGATIONS 
(Cox, McAunny, AND Huaarns) 
TRANSMISSION-LINE VOLTAGE SURGES 
(Cox) 

THE MEASUREMENT OF SURGE VOLTAGES ON 
TRANSMISSION LINES DUE TO LIGHTNING 
(Len anp Foust) 

New York, N. Y., Frsrouary 10, 1927 

K. B. McEachron: In discussing the paper by Messrs. Cox, 
MeAuley, and Huggins, and also the paper by Mr. Cox, I wish to 
raise a question concerning the conclusions. It does not seem to 
me that the data given support the definite conclusions drawn. 
For instance, the first conclusion in the Cox, McAuley, and Hug- 
gins paper states that the voltages due to lightning are unidi- 
rectional, and that the cloud which produces surges is of negative 
polarity resulting in positive induced voltages and negative 
direct-stroke voltages. The evidence which we have at the 
present time supports this conclusion but sufficient evidence 
to make such a positive statement appears to be lacking. 

For instance, consider the direct stroke on a transmission 
line. Negative records have been obtained due to direct strokes 
but it does not necessarily follow that whenever a steep-wave 
negative surge appears on a transmission circuit, it was the 
result of a direct stroke, nor does it necessarily mean that all 
direct strokes must be negative. Simpson’s theory, which has 
been mentioned in the paper by Mr. Cox, appears to bear out the 
conclusions given by the author, but it is necessary to remember 
that it is a theory, and in the ease of lightning phenomena a 
very large amount of experimental data is necessary to prove that 
such a theory is correct. 

I would like to draw attention particularly to a statement 
made on the second page of the paper by Messrs. Cox, MeAuley, 
and Huggins. “It has been estimated that gradients as high as 
100 ky. per ft. (8330 ky. per meter) are reached near the earth’s 
surface.”’ On the same page the statement is made “It is 
believed that the flashover voltage of 220-kv. transmission-line 
insulation at the steepness of wave front of lightning surges is 
comparable to the maximum potential ordinarily induced by 
lightning.”’ This same statement is also made in the conclusions. 

Such a statement seems rather premature. Conditions have 
been experienced during the summer of 1926 on a 220,000-volt 
transmission circuit with fourteen disks of line insulation which 


‘were sufficient to flash over the line insulation several times. 


This indicates that 220,000-volt systems are not immune from 
lightning troubles provided those systems are where the lightning 
occurs. 

Although the line flashovers may have been due to direct 
strokes yet the evidence is not clear and both positive and nega- 
tive surges have been found whose potentials were between 1500 
and 2100 ky. 

Concerning the matter of attenuation which is given in the 
paper by Mr. Cox'there is a factor in connection with the theory 
of bound charges which I believe has not been fully recognized. 

Assume for instance a long transmission line with a charged 
cloud one mile in extent over the middle of the transmission line. 


‘When this cloud discharges, a voltage appears on the trans- 
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mission circuit which is equal to the potential gradient multiplied 
by the height of the line assuming, of course, that the entire cloud 
discharges in zero time. Underneath the edge of the cloud, the 
voltage distribution along the conductor will conform to the dis- 
tribution of potential gradient before the cloud discharges. As 
a matter of fact, however, the cloud, requires time to discharge 
and therefore the charge will begin to move out along the line 
having moved a distance equal to the time required for the cloud 
to discharge. If this time is less than 214 microsec. the voltage 
on the transmission line underneath the middle of the cloud will 
reach an actual potential equal to the potential gradient, times 
the height of the conductor. A klydonograph located at this 
point would indicate a voltage of # volts, while another klydono- 
graph located on the transmission line a few miles away would 


not indicate a maximum voltage of more than a volts. This 


reduction in voltage! is due to the fact that all of the energy in 
the bound charge is electrostatic, while the energy of the travel- 
ing wave is half electrostatic and half electromagnetic. 

The attenuation to be considered is that which takes place 
with reference to the traveling wave, rather than between the 
initial wave and the traveling wave. Measurements which have 
been made indicating that the voltage drops to a fractional part 
of its original value when passing over a distance of 15 or 20 mi., 
are probably due largely to this reduction in voltage which occurs 

‘when the bound charge becomes a traveling wave. 

In connection with the paper by Messrs. Lee and Foust, con- 

siderable work has been done with the calibration of these figures 
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with respect to their appearance, which the authors referred to in 
their paper. In Fig. 11, the first two positive figures are of the 
appearance which we have called type 3 figures, and the last two 
positive figures are of the type 2 class. From the information 
available it would be possible to predict roughly that these 
figures were made with a wave of the order of 2 or 4 microsec, 
Fig. 1 herewith gives the calibration curve” which shows roughly 
how such an estimation of the wave front can be obtained. 
Locating on this curve a line representing type 2 figures for 15 or 
20 kv., and type 3 figures for 5 and 10 kv., the curved line with 
the arrows shown on the figure is obtained. This line indjcates a 
wave front of between two and three microsec. to reach crest 
value. 

The statement is made that practically all figures obtained 
on transmission lines have been of the type 2 class and therefore 
come within the wide range of wave fronts which vary roughly 
from that of a slow 60-cycle wave to a surge which comes to its 
maximum in.a fraction of a misrosec. time. Referring again to 
the calibration curve given, the most abrupt wave front giving 
a type 2 figure was of the order of 1 microsee. to reach its crest 
value and this only for one particular voltage, namely 17 kv. as 


1. Time Voltage and Current Characteristics of Lightning Arresters, 
K.B. McEachron, G. E. Review, Vol. 29, p. 678, 1926. 

2. This curve is taken from ‘‘Measurement of Transients by Lichten- 
berg Figures” A. I. E. E. Trans., 1926, V. 45, p. 712. 
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measured on the instrument. Thus the evidence indicates that 
for the waves measured, atleast surges of more abrupt front than 
1 microsec. did not occur and most of them were considerably 
slower than this. 

A. H. Schirmer: Mr. Cox’s paper, as well as the paper by 
Messrs. Cox, MeAuley, and Huggins, presents a number of in- 
teresting conclusions, which in general are substantiated by the 
results obtained from a number of tests made on telephone lines 
during the past summer. These tests were made on a 5-mi. 
open-wire line carrying eight wires. Approximately twenty 
recorders were in use during the major portion of the lightning 
season. 

In no ease did we obtain record of more than two surges 
during a single storm, and usually only one surge per storm was 
recorded. It should be noted that in our ease the klydonographs 
were connected directly to the line, there being no [ine voltages 
to contend with, so that when only one surge was recorded, it 
means that during that storm no voltage in excess of 2000 volts 
was obtained on the line. The results also show that the surges 
produced by lightning are either unidirectional or highly damped 
oscillatory surges. Our data also agree with the conclusion given 
in the papers that lightning arresters do not protect the line 
against flashovers, even at relatively short distances from the 
arrester. For example, in one case six recorders were placed on a 
line wire within 1000 ft. of the protector. The first recorder, 
located at the arrester, showed no evidence of potential. The 
second recorder, located only 66 ft. from the protector, indicated 
a voltage of approximately 8000. The third recorder, located 
224 ft. from the protector, showed voltage above the range of 
the instrument, and the fifth recorder, located 700 ft. from the 
protector, flashed over between the electrode and the ground 
plate. 


Our data, however, do not support the conclusion that the 
clouds which produced surges are always of negative polarity, 
resulting in positive induced voltages or negative direct-stroke 
voltages. None of the telephone wires under test was directly 
hit by lightning during the period of observation. Nevertheless, 
extremely high surges of both positive and negative polarity 
were recorded. Both the positive and negative surges were of 
relatively steep wave fronts, which also does not support the 
conclusion that the surges from positive lightning strokes are 
slow, of the order of 0.01 sec. A summary of our results shows 
that five storms produced positive surges and three storms 
produced negative surges, while three other storms showed 
positive and negative surges. These last surges we have attrib- 
uted to discharges between clouds, rather than between cloud 
and earth. Even in these cases, voltages induced were well 
above the range of the instrument. 


As pointed out before, many high-voltage surges were ob- 
tained on the telephone line. However, these surges were 
of extremely short duration, and in no case, even where the 
recorders flashed over only a short distance from the protectors, 
did these surges cause any damage to telephone cables, or 
permanently ground telephone arresters, as usually occurs 
from lower voltages imposed on telephone lines either by induc- 
tion from, or momentary accidental contact with, electric 
light and power circuits. While in the latter cases the voltage 
may be applied for only 0.1 sece., still, this time is so much longer 
than the period of application of the lightning potentials that 
the effects are more severe even though the maximum voltages 
reached are substantially smaller than the lightning voltages. 

Fig. 8, in the paper by Messrs. Cox, McAuley, and Huggins, 
gives a diagram of connections for lightning-arrester tests. 
This diagram shows the klydonograph connected to the same 
ground as the lightning arresters. With this connection, the 
klydonograph merely records the drop in potential across the 
lightning arrester, and not the potential of the line to ground. 
During heavy discharges the potential of the protector ground 
connection may be many volts above true earth. In order to 
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obtain’a record of the effectiveness of protection at a given 
location, it is necessary to connect the ground plate of the 
klydonograph to an independent ground. 


R. W. Atkinson: Messrs. Cox, McAuley, and Huggins in 
their paper state that transient voltages are a rare and unim- 
portant cause of cable failure. These may of course be com- 
paratively rare without being comparatively unimportant. 
Even a few failures per hundred miles per year for a given cause 
are evidently a matter of great concern to operating companies. 


The writer shares what he believes is a general agreement in 
the industry with the opinion expressed by these authors, that 
transient voltages are not a major cause of cable failure. How- 
ever, both of these papers throw a great deal of light on the fact, 
which has been known that a certain number of eable failures 
have resulted from transient voltages, particularly from unusual 
transient voltages. For instance, itis shown in these papers, that 
certain types of transients are of relatively low frequency so 
that they travel with substantially sustained peaks throughout 
the system. It is also pointed out that some of these are of the 
same character and thus materially more harmful than a single 
impulse. Probably the most direct application of this is in 
connection with the testing after installation with alternating 
eurrent which fortunately is now becoming a thing of the past. 


Thus, while a transient voltage of a given number of times the 
operating voltage may be only slightly or not at all destructive, 
a transient of the same number of times a test voltage may be 
very destructive. 


There is an effect of even comparatively small over-voltage 
transients which is usually overlooked, but which, as has been 
pointed out previously, may well be of importance. The-.shape 
of the curve of power factor versus voltage of a cable is different 
depending upon the ‘direction of the cycle, that is depending 
upon whether the voltage is being raised or lowered. To what- 
ever extent this change of power factor with voltage is a measure 
of ionization of air spaces within the eable, this simply means that 
the amount of ionization at a given voltage depends on the 
previous history, and is greater if the cable has been subjected 
previously te a higher voltage. The action of a transient volt- 
age has been likened to a trigger, which releases the energy from 
the normal operating voltage in such a way that its effect may be 
as severe as would be a steadily maintained operating voltage 
of considerably higher magnitude. 


Published records show not only that there are individual 
instances where cable failures have been directly traceable to 
transient voltages but information is published in at least one 
instance concerning a system where a change with respect to the 
amount of transient voltages existing, produced an important 
effect on the number of cable failures experienced. 


I wish to emphasize that transient voltages are important in 
connection with cable operation, and that it will be very valuable 
to continue to obtain information as to the transient conditions 
in various systems so that these may be evaluated in terms of 
what might be termed an equivalent steady operating voltage. 
Where a system is exposed to such transient voltages, it is 
obviously just as important to make the apparatus on it capable 
of meeting any transients which cannot be prevented, as it is 
important to have the apparatus and cable meet the steady 
operating condition. 

Yet one more word as to a specific instance where the data 
shown by these authors explain that cable may be subjected to 
damaging transient voltages. If a cable insulated for relatively 
low voltage is connected to an overhead line insulated for con- 
siderably higher voltage, it is obvious that lightning potentials 
sustained by the cable may in this ease be especially destructive. 


F. W. Peek: The klydonograph is of special interest to 
me because it affords further means of checking conclusions 
regarding lightning which I arrived at several years ago. I am 
going to tell you a little about my work to show how well it is in 
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agreement in the most important respects with the results of 
Messrs. Cox, McAuley, Huggins, and Lee and Foust. 

Several years ago I undertook to determine, if possible, the 
order of the voltage and other characteristics of lightning, the 
gradients produced, ete.; the magnitude and character of light- 
ning on transmission lines; the strength cf apparatus and line 
insulators when subjected to lightning voltages; and the value 
of the ground wire and other protective apparatus. With such | 
information it is possible to make lines that are immune from 
lightning. Whether or not immunity is secured is, to a great 
extent, an economic problem. The results of my investigation 
have already been given to the Institute.** As far as I know it 
was the first time that estimates of the actual values of lightning 
voltages on transmission lines were ever made. The rules for 
pre-determining lightning voltages and the lightning strength of 
insulators, ete. are quite simple. I will give a brief summary of 
my conclusions. 

The voltage of a lightning flash is of the order of 100,000,000, 
the current 80,000 amperes, and the energy 4 kw-hr. The maxi- 
mum gradient is 100 ky./ft. (830 kv./m.). The discharges are 
usually non-oscillatory and some times take place in a few 
microseconds. 

Lightning disturbances on transmission lines are generally steep 
waves of a few microsee. duration though the lower voltage 
disturbances may be of larger duration. The induced voltage 
increases directly with the height of the conductors.. It is found. 
by multiplying the apparent gradient by the height of the line, 
but is limited by the lightning filash-over voltage of the insulator. 
Thus V = g@h = Gh. When h is the height in feet, gis the 
gradient in volts, and @ is a factor depending upon how rapidly 
the cloud discharges. Gis the apparent gradient. The maxi- 
mum possible gradient is 100,000 volts/ft. (330,000 volts/ 
meter). This value can usually apply only in ease of a direct 
stroke. In practise, because of the time required to discharge 
the cloud, @ is usually less than 50,000. A voltage wave is 
reduced in a few miles by corona losses. After the wave is well 
under way the voltage is also reduced to one-half because part 
of the energy becomes magnetic. The lightning flash-over volt- 
age of insulators and the strength of insulation is always higher 
than the 60-eycle values. An insulator flash-over curve made 
by artificial lightning has been checked to 1,800,000 volts by 
natural lightning with good agreement. : 

The ground wire, by cutting lightning voltages in half, has the 
effect of increasing the line insulation and at the same time 
reducing the stress on apparatus. It must be properly installed. 

If a line is over-insulated, apparatus failures may result if 
protective gaps or arresters are not used. 

Reasons that more trouble is not experienced are that most 
high voltages originate at some distance from the station, and a 
large number of induced voltages are from slowly discharging 
clouds. 

By comparing the lightning strength of apparatus and insu- 
lators with possible lightning voltages the probability of failures 
and outages can be estimated. Whether a line is made immune 
or not is a question of economies. 

It can be seen that my conclusions agree, in most respects, 
very well with the eoenclusions arrived at in these papers. 


I was particularly interested in the value of 1800 ky. given 
by Lee and Foust for the lightning flashover voltage of a 14- 
unit insulator string as measured by. klydonographs on an actual 
line. Estimates were made of the maximum possible and usual 
highest lightning voltages for such a line, and are given in Table 
Tin my paper®. The insulators are-over values are given as 1800. 
For conductors 40 ft. high the maximum possible voltage is given 


3. FEF. W. Peek, Jr., Lightning and Other Transients on Transmission 
Lines, Transacrions, A. I. E. E., 1924, Vol. 48, p. 1205. Lightning, 
Journal Franklin Institute, Feb. 1925. 

4. FE. W. Peek, Jr., Lightning (A Study of Lightning Rods and Cages 
with Special Reference to the Protection of Oil Tanks), A. 1. E. E. Trans., 
1926, p. 1131. : 
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Either of these values is high enough to cause insulation flash- 
over. The maximum voltage would be limited to 1800 kv. by 
the insulator. This is the value actually measured by Lee and 
Foust. The values in Table I were made long before such a line 
had been built. Table I also shows the effectiveness of a ground 
wire on such a line. 


H. B. Vincent: I want to ask a few questions of Messrs. 
Cox, McAuley, and Huggins on their paper. In the data sub- 
mitted were the lines in all cases energized, or were there any 
as 4000 kv. and the usual highest 2000 kv. without ground wires 
cases where the records were taken of the lightning voltage 
while the line was not energized? 


There is no mention made of any so-called control devices in 
connection with the insulators, which might or might not affect 
the flashovers? Referring to their Table I, in case No. 2, which 
is a 140-ky. line, they recorded 2 flashovers with a voltage over 
10 times normal, and on another line of the same kv. they had 
15. Now, did the first line only have 2 and not 15 because there 
were fewer lightning storms, or were the insulators installed 
with some control device which presumably decreased the pos- 
sibility of flashovers? If such records were kept, I am wonder- 
ing whether it would throw any further light on the question 
of flashovers. I am not questioning the value of the. klydono- 
’ graph, which is beautifully shown and recorded. But, inasmuch 
as the cause is tied in with the effect (the effect being the flash- 
over of the insulators), I simply question whether anything has 
been lost sight of in not mentioning the matter of control devices. 


The operating man is also interested in the amount of damage 
that is done, as much as he is in whether the voltage is ten times 
or twenty times normal. I am wondering whether the data 
eould not be amplified to show the effect a little more clearly, 
in addition to the cause. 


R. G. Hooke: The Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
of New Jersey, with which I happen to be associated, have been 
using the klydonograph for nearly three years, and I want to 
amplify a little the data that have been given; particularly that 
in the paper by Messrs. Cox, McAuley, and Huggins. In their 
Table V, they give the relation between causes of surges and 
magnitudes. 

I compared this roughly with our own records, because it is 
given as the average that might be expected on any one system, 
and I wanted to see how nearly our system lined up with that 
average. I found that the percentages due to different causes 
were rather interesting in that we had only about half as many 
surges resulting from switching at the klydonograph station, 
whereas we had twice as many as they give caused by switching 
at other points in the system. From that table also it appeared 
that we had an unusually high percentage of surges of the larger 
magnitudes. This is brought out particularly, perhaps, in their 
Table VI. 


I would call attention to their remarks that, ‘‘On one particular 
system the surges identified with short circuits were considerably 
higher than the average. For instance, this system accounted 
for 26 of the 32 oscillatory surges of 2.6 times normal voltage 
and over. Its only apparent difference from the other systems, 
all of which were grounded solidly or through a low resistance, is 
the presence of a 75-ohm resistor in the neutral ground.” They 
also say that ‘‘The highest voltage recorded was 4.6 times normal. 
Only ten surges or 0.4 per cent of the total were over four times 
normal. Of these, six were on one cable-and-open-wire system, 
where certain contributory operating conditions prevailed.” 

The system referred to, happens to be that operated by 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company in what we eall our 
Southern Division. We have in Trenton approximately 10 mi. 
of 26-kv. cable, connected through about 32 mi. of open wire, 
to a eable network in Camden. In the latter city there are 
about 20 more mi. of 26-ky. cable, including ties with the Phila- 
‘ delphia Electric Company. Jam going to give the details of two 
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or three of the higher surges in this area because I think they 
are of particular interest. 

We have recorded about 500 surges there in two years; 4.6 
per cent of these have been between three and four times nor- 
mal and 1.4 per cent have been above four times normal. The 
highest was 4.7 times normal. That highest surge was caused by 
a cable failure in Trenton. A report was received at our office 
that a cable was smoking. We sent aman out to investigate, but 
before he could get there the cable failed. Simultaneously, 
we lost a cable in Camden not far from the klydonograph location. 
The disturbance, therefore, originated in Trenton and traveled 
some 40 mi. to cause trouble at the other end of the system. 
This, however, is the only case in our records of a failure which 
may have resulted from a high surge. On the contrary, with one 
exception, all of the higher over-potentials appear to have been 
the result of cable breakdowns rather than their cause. The 
basis for this statement is the fact that insulation failures 
frequently are not accompanied by surges, but the surges, when 
they do oceur, are always coincident with faults. This means 
that if we eliminate the cable faults, we shall practically eliminate 
the high voltages, as is brought out in the paper. 

The one exception that I mentioned is interesting. It was 
a surge of 4.6 times normal and was the result of an accidental 
relay operation. A line was tripped out which happened to be 
carrying a fairly heavy load, together with the synchronizing 
power between our system and Philadelphia. We have no satis- 
factory explanation for the resulting surge. Similar switching 
operations are quite frequently performed. We often separate 
fron Philadelphia intentionally and we never have had any such 
occurrence on any other occasion. 

We have also had a klydonograph located in another trans- 
mission system containing something like 135 mi. of open wire 
and 51 mi. of cable. This system was operated for a good many 
months with a solidly grounded neutral, but it has now been in 
service for about six or eight months with a 75-ohm resistance 
in the neutral. At the time we changed the operating condition, 
we made some fairly extensive ground tests with different neutral 
resistances; we tried 75 ohms, 150 ohms, and 300 ohms, throwing 
grounds directly on the system. The object of these tests was 
not to see what surges we would get, but to try out the functioning 
of our relays. The surges which occurred, however, are very 
interesting. 

While operating with a solidly grounded neutral, three tran- 
sients of above four times normal were recorded due to the 
deenergizing of low-capacity equipment in the substation where 
the klydonograph was located. Surges of this nature are men- 
tioned by the authors and since they are of very short duration, 
they are not considered to be important. They are, therefore, 
excluded from the following table which gives the results obtained 
with the different neutral resistances. Southern Division data 
are included for comparison. ; 


Southern 
Central Div. Diy. 

Neutral resistance, ohms.... 0 75 150 300 75 
Number of surges recorded. .| 240 115 9 15 498 
Per cent from 1 to 1.9 times f 

normal voltage........... 84.6 To.8 55.5 46.7 84.5 
Per cent from 2 to 2.9 times 

normals Ax Scotia 15.4 21.8 44.5 46.7 9.5 
Per cent from 3 to 3.9 times 

NOVMAl sj. 3c ta tavalerateaeteeye 0 2.6 0 6.7 4.6 
Per cent from 4 to 4.9 times 

normal). 6. 2oscen tees 0 0 (0) i) 1.4 


These figures indicate very clearly that the higher the resistance 
in the neutral, the greater will be the percentage of surges of 
the higher magnitudes. Under no conditions, however, have 
transients in excess of four times normal occurred in the Central 
Division. j 
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Comparing this with the data obtained in the Southern 
Division, as indicated in the table, it appears that nearly twice 
as high a percentage of surges between three and four times 
normal have been recorded in Camden on the 75-ohm resistor, 
and that seven, or 1.4 per cent of the total, have been above 
four times normal, whereas there was none of this magnitude 
in the Central Division. Obviously, there is some difference 
between these two transmission systems and the high surges on 
one cannot be explained on the basis of the neutral resistor. 
It happens that at numerous points in the southern part of 
New Jersey, the soil is dry and sandy and we find it difficult 
to obtain low-resistance grounds at our stations and substations. 
Since the high surges which have occurred seem, in general, 
to be due to faults in certain areas, while faults in other parts 
of the system cause much less voltage disturbance, we are of 
the opinion that the ground resistance at the point of fault is 
of particular importance. In fact, it is of more importance than 
the resistance which we find it necessary to use in the neutral in 
order to keep on friendly terms with the Telephone company 
whose lines parallel certain of our transmission circuits. 

To summarize, then, with different neutral resistances, we have 
found that the higher the resistance the more surges might be 
expected of magnitudes of between two and three times normal, 
but there is very little likelihood of any transients of above four 
times normal oceurring even with 300 ohms in the ground con- 
nection unless there are other causes either in the constants of 
the system or in the ground resistance at the point of fault. 
In connection with this general discussion, it is of interest that 
in one case an arcing ground in a cable joint caused surges of 
less than 2 times normal for a period of about 30 hr., the figures 
being obtained intermittently until complete failure finally 
developed. 

In studying our particular problem, namely the high surges 
which oceur in our Southern Division, we are now planning 
to install three or four more klydonographs in the area, attempt- 
ing to find out whence the surges come and whither they travel. 
We have had only one instrument in that whole system thus far. 
We have, however, carried on some cooperative work with the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. They installed a klydonograph 
on their-side of the Delaware River about 414 mi. from our 
klydonograph station. Wefound that for a surge to be recorded 
simultaneously at both places it must be over two times normal 
on one side or the other. Attenuation amounted to about 45 
per cent in the 414-mi. cable tie. We think that is very interest- 
ing because with the klydonograph at one point if we get such 
an attenuation we don’t know very much about what the surges 
may be elsewhere. However, in spite of the surges which we 
have—and I think they have been as serious as any company 
has experienced—we tend to disagree with those who charge 
eable breakdowns to high-voltage transients. We feel that the 
cable which we are now able to buy, in view of the voltages which 
it stands on test, should be almost entirely unaffected by surges 
up to four or even five times normal. I don’t see any way to 
draw definite conclusions on this point, but it would be very 
interesting if some manufacturing company could conduet tests 
to determine the effect of transient voltages on cable insulation. 


J. H. Cox: In the development of the klydonograph, we 
found the probable error of a record to be about + 15 per cent, 
with a possible error of about 30 per cent. It is encouraging 
to note that the Messrs. Lee and Foust check this value. 


There are two principal points in which the authors’ procedure 
has differed from ours. They have used two oppositely con- 
nected electrodes for each connection, and they have used a 
different form of potentiometer for connection to lines. The 
use of two oppositely connected electrodes has certain advantages 
as pointed out by the authors and it is to be commended under 
certain conditions. Its principal advantage is that it gives a 
positive measure of the maximum voltage when the potential is a 
damped oscillation and the initial impulse is negative. There 
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is also some advantage in having a positive figure for a negative 
surge, but it must not be inferred that the negative figures are 
entirely useless. The hiding of the small negative figures by 
the normal voltage band in the single-element instrument, can be 
prevented, if desired, by setting the potentiometers to elim- 
inate the normal voltage band. Jn any case, negative records 
above 21% times normal will be detected and it is question- 
able if surges on transmission lines below this value are very 
important. The advantages of the double connected arrange- 
ment are gained at the sacrifice of certain others. The instru- 
ment has a higher electrostatic capacity and hence imposes a 
greater burden on the necessary electrostatic potentiometer, 
which at best has a low capacity itself. It makes a more ex- 
pensive arrangement both in installation and, in operation as it 
eliminates the possibility of the multi-electrode instrument. 
With the inherent inaccuracy of spring clocks, having the 
records of three terminals on one film makes the time record 
much more complete. A double-electrode arrangement was con- 
sidered when the first film-type klydonograph was designed, 
but it was discarded at that time in favor of our present arrange- 
ment. However, the method to be preferred for a particular test 
is determined by individual opinion and the nature of the test. 

While the authors have gone to greater refinement in the 
instrument they have chosen the opposite trend in the poten- 
tiometers used. The use of a string of suspension insulators 
as a potentiometer was suggested for approximate work by 
Cox and Legg in their paper on page 869 in the 1925 Trans- 
actions, A. ].E. E. When the klydonograph was first developed 
this form of potentiometer was investigated by Mr. Peters and 
discarded as unsatisfactory. 'The scheme works well as long 
as the surroundings remain constant, and as long as the insu- 
Jators are dry, or wet and clean, but when the insulators be- 
come slightly dirty and get wet, as is inevitable in service, the 
leakage conductance disturbs the ratio. This can be readily 
seen by a comparison of the electrostatic capacities involved. 
The capacity of the singly connected film-type klydonograph 
is about 8 micro-microfarads per terminal. I have been told 
that the capacity of the doubly connected klydonograph is 
23 micro-microfarads. Its greater capacity is due to the fact 
that it has two terminals and a ground sheet connected to 
one of them. The capacity of a single 10-in. insulator disk 
is about 25 micro-microfarads, which value is divided by the 
number of insulators in series. It is easy to see that a vari- 
able leakage path in parallel with a capacity which is smaller 
than the connected instrument will seriously disturb the ratio. 
As mentioned by the authors, this disturbance should be less 
for impulsive applications than for the normal frequency. 

The authors mention the effect of a change in the lengths 
of the leads used. This is inevitable where such small capacities 
are involved. In an actual test it is often difficult to keep the 
lengths of the leads down to 5ft. Altogether, the most desirable 
form of potentiometer is that having the highest capacity. 
At best this is none too high. The capacity of a 6 ft. ring of 2-in. 
iron pipe mounted 12 in. above a ground plate is from 100 to 
200 micro-microfarads. 

We have recently made use of condenser pain as poten- 
tiometers. ‘The klydonograph is connected from one of the 
condenser steps to ground. This scheme gives excellent results. 
The arrangement is not subject to as many variable leakage 
paths as the others. Furthermore these paths are not_as im- 
portant since the capacity across which the klydonograph is 
connected is from 250 to 800 micro-microfarads. No calibration 
in the field is necessary as the bushing can be al a for a 
definite ratio and this ratio remains fixed. 


H. L. Wallau: (communicated after adjournment) The 


following data as to the magnitude of voltage surges experienced 


when switching high-voltage (66-kv.) | cable circuits may be 
of interest. 
The circuit was as follows: 
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No. 1 Breaker—Connecting 11-ky. generating plant bus to 
30,000-kv-a. transformer bank stepping up to 66 kv. 

No. 2 Breaker—Connecting high-tension side of transformer 
bank to 66-ky. cable circuit. 

No. 3 Breaker—Connecting 66-kyv. cable to low-tension side 
of 66-ky./132-kv. transformer bank. Length of cable circuit 
8% mi. 3 single-conductor 500,000 cir. mil. cables 30/32-in. 
paper insulation 9/64 lead, spaced vertically 614-in. centers. 

No. 4 Breaker—Connecting high-tension side of bank to 
132-ky. 4/0 three-phase circuit 47 mi. long. 

Tests were made at no load. 

The magnitudes of the over-voltage surges were obtained 
from oscillograph records. 


CLOSING BREAKERS 
C, indicates breaker closed before test 
O, indicates breaker open before test 
X indicates breaker closing under test 


Max. over-volt- 


Breaker number ages on 66- 


S| ky. cable, 
1 2 3 4 per cent 
x oO Bigs Sac oitete 0.0 
x Cc Cc Cc 15.6 
x Cc 10) etata se 65.0 
x Cc C oO 73.5 
Cc x Cc Cc 25.3 
Cc xe 0] Oo 60.0 
Cc x oO cer 62.3 
Cc x Cc O 123.5 
Cc Cc x O 0.0* 
C Cc x Cc 25.9* 
Cc Cc x Cc 42.5 
Cc Cc Cc x 10.0 


*66-kv. neutral ground open at far end. 


OPENING BREAKERS 
C, indicates breaker closed before test 
O, indicates breaker open before test 
X indicates breaker opening under test 


: Maximum over- 
Breaker number over-voltages 
Se  __' nn 66-Kv. cable, 


1 2 3 4 per cent 
x Oo areas Aac 0.0 
x Cc Cc Cc 0.0 
x Cc Cc Oo Gat 
x Cc oO Oo 71.4 
Cc 3G Cc Cc 50.7 
Cc x Cc oO 63.0 
Cc x Cc Oo 74.0* 
C x (9) O 105.0 
Cc Cc x Oo O* 
Cc Cc x C 9.5 
Cc Cc x Cc Li.o* 
Cc Cc Cc x 37.0 


*66-ky. neutral ground open at far end. . 

The maximum over-voltages obtained were for both closing and opening 
operations when the first 66-kv. breaker (No. 2) was actuated. For the 
closing operation the highest surge obtained when the 132-ky. bank had 
been previously closed on the cable circuit through the No. 3 breaker, thus 
simultaneously energizing both the cable circuit and the transformer bank. 
For the opening operation the next highest surge resulted when deenergiz- 
ing the cable circuit only. 


A. L. Atherton: (communicated after adjournment) We 
who deal with lightning arresters have what is perhaps the most 
indefinite problem in the electrical industry today. Although it 
is recognized that the results secured thus far do not cover all 
conditions and are not extensive enough to justify the drawing 
of final conclusions, there are several points of vital importance 
to the lightning-arrester question which warrant notice. _ 
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(a) First of these is the amazingly small number of times a 
lightning arrester is called upon to operate in a season. In the 
old days, when electrolytic lightning arresters were generally 
used, the manufacturers’ recommendations for setting of the 
series gaps were rather indefinite, it being left to the user to 
adjust the gaps so that the arrester operated frequently but not 
too frequently. It was general practise to set the gaps so that 
the arresters operated quite often. The customer had invested 
some money and wished to have some visible evidence that 
he had bought something. It was not infrequently the case 
that these arresters would operate many times in a single storm 
and possibly several hundred times in a year. Observe now the 
date of Table IV, keeping in mind that voltages less than double 
normal line-to-line voltage, which corresponds to 314 times 
normal voltage to ground, are not in the dangerous class and do 
not require an arrester operation. It is to be presumed that 
the only times when the arrester would be required to operate, 
would be for those voltage values greater than 3.5 times normal 
for which a flashover did not occur along the line. The total 
number of these is less than two per year per location. If we 
include those cases when the line insulators flash over, the 
total number of voltages in excess of 3.5 times normal is less 
than 6 per year per location. Even including all cases of flash- 
over, to consider the condition of line insulation so greatly 
increased beyond present practise as to eliminate flashover, the 
total is less than 18 per year per location. Thisisa very startling 
reduction below the previous conception of how many times an 
arrester should operate in a season. 

These figures are averages for all voltages and the weight of 
data lies-at the higher voltages. The variation with voltage 
will be touched on later. 


(b) Along this same line is another point almost equally 
startling. For years we have considered that it is desirable to 
provide as short:a path as possible between lines to take care of 
switching transients. It appears clear from the information 
available here that switching transients are practically negli- 
gible. Wherever the length of line involved is appreciable, the 
voltage is low, and in general the voltages in excess of the value 
31% times normal voltage to ground for which an arrester opera- 
tion might appear to be required, occur on very short lines and 
therefore are practically negligible because of short duration. 
The function of a lightning arrester is definitely the protection 
against lightning voltages. 

(ec) All of this arouses renewed interest in the time-honored 
question as to whether arresters are required on the higher 
voltage systems, and if not, where the dividing line can be 
placed. From the data given, it is clearly evident that voltages 
dangerous to the insulation of any apparatus at present made or 
contemplated for commercial use may readily be induced in the 
line conductors, providing the cireuit is located in a territory 
where lightning conditions are at all severe. It appears that 
the magnitude of voltage which reaches a station is determined 
im general by the flashover value of line insulation. Insula- 
tors flash over even on lines for the very highest voltages. One 
way to look at this question then is that the need for lightning 
arresters is dependent on the ratio between insulation strength 
of the apparatus and flashover of the line insulators both pre- 
sumably under the same conditions of transient voltage. Con- 
sidered on this basis, the line insulators probably offer the 
same order of protection to terminal apparatus throughout the 
voltage range and, if this line of thought is correct and complete, 
lightning arresters are as necessary at the higher voltages as at 
the lower. 


To get a further idea as to the relative need for protection in 
the various voltage classes, and to try to take into account the 
number of overvoltages per year which was neglected in the 
line of thought we just followed, we may total the data of Table 
I by voltage classes as follows: 
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Surges per station per year 
Without With and |Without flash- 
flashover without flash-| over, 3.5 times 
System 3.5 times over, 3-5 normal and 
a normal times normal | above plus all 
No. Voltage and above and over with flashover 
26and27 | 6.6-13.2 0 6 29 
20 to 25 22-23 5 8 23 
9to19 44-66 2 8 18 
1to8 100—220 1 3 13 


In this summary, fractional values are given as the next 
higher whole number. ; 
There may be indications of a slight trend toward higher 


VOLTAGE 


figures for the lower voltages, but there is no indication that 
the figures are of a different order of magnitude. On this 
basis, the need for arresters seems to be about the same for 
all voltages, neglecting any differences there may be in factors 
of safety of apparatus insulation and relative importance of 
serial continuity. ; 

Assuming, for the moment, that the need is equal, we must 
not take this to mean that the justification for the use of present- 
day arresters is equal for all voltages. Justification for use 
still depends on economics and the cost per kv. of present-day 
arresters increases very rapidly with voltage in the higher ranges. 

To get the correct idea from these thoughts, we must keep 
in mind that experience with and without lightning arresters 
at the middle voltage classes, 33 or 25 ky. and down, has clearly 
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demonstrated that good service cannot be rendered without 
lightning arresters if the circuit is in a location where lightning 
is prevalent. : 

We must also keep in mind that we cannot draw definite 
and final conelusions at this time. The data are not nearly 
complete enough to eliminate the possibility of large errors. 
It is interesting however to note the trend of opinion as the 
information accumulates. ; 

(d) One further point in this connection bearing particularly 
on the question of line insulator flashover and the measurement 
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of transient voltages which I should like to stress is the rather 
general present practise of referring to “Impulse Flashover 
Value” for insulators or insulation. It seems to me that this 
is a very dangerous practise. When we say impulse flash- 
over voltage, we give the definite impression that there is one 
such voltage value for any particular piece of insulation. This 
is not the ease. The impulse flashover voltage may be any- 
thing between the 60-cycle flashover voltage value and some 
value very close to infinite dependent on the duration of the 
application. If we apply a million volts to a path, and flash- 
over occurs after one microsecond, it is evident that we can 
prevent flashover not only by reducing the voltage value but 
also. by reducing the time. A curve something like that shown 
in the accompanying Fig. 2, doubtless exists. It is difficult to see 
how we can justify speaking of such a curve by one voltage 
value and it is very easy to see how such a locse practise may get 
us into misconception and future trouble. 

For example, if we determine the “impulse flashover volt- 
age’’ for a string of insulators by applying a rapidly increasing 
voltage and measuring the voltage at the flashover by means 
of a sphere gap or klydonograph, we measure the voltage value as 
indicated in Fig. 3; herewith. Weget the same kind of valueasa 
maximum by klydonograph tests in service at the time of flash- 
over. When the klydonograph says 10 times normal voltage for a 
flashover, the induced voltage may have been on the way to 100 
times normal when the flashover stopped it. If we refer to this 
kind of value as the ‘impulse flashover voltage,’ we give the 
impression that lower voltage values will not cause flashover. 
Suppose, however, that a transient voltage appears which never 
reaches this crest value but persists for some microseconds. It 
is entirely possible that such a transient will cause flashover, 
and if transient voltages on transmission circuits may be of 
appreciable duration, such as 10 to 20 microseconds, as is likely, 
this voltage value may be very much below “‘the impulse flash- 
over voltage’ above referred to. It is not unlikely that some of 
the flashovers with relatively low recorded voltages may be 
explained in this way. 

There is a growing interest in the proper proportioning of 
line insulation, apparatus insulation, and protective equip- 
ment to make the design of systems consistent asa whole. If we 
base such system design on a single voltage value, as the tendency 
now is, we are liable to be in error. Even if we could assume 
that a test, as in Fig. 3, gives one point of the curve of Fig. 
2, we would still have no assurance that this curve would have 
the same shape for various kinds of insulation, and when we 
are dealing with such widely different things as air flashover 
around insulators and dielectric puncture under oil in trans- 
formers, the difference is not likely to be negligible. 

The manufacturers have been asked to give impulse flash- 
over voltages for various kinds of apparatus and line insula- 
tion, particularly when applications are to be made on the 
very high-voltage systems in lightning territories. Such state- 
ments are meaningless and can only lead to misunderstandings 
and disagreements. Let us learn from past engineering experi- 
ence that inaccuracies of speech are dangerous and adopt precise 
terms in this matter as we have had to in others. If we must 
specify a value for impulse flashover voltages, let us specify 
also the duration of this voltage or better yet, a curve of time 
against voltage. 


V. E. Goodwin: (communicated after adjournment) I 
fully agree with the comments of Mr. Atherton and wish to | 
emphasize the importance of a proper understanding of the 
term ‘‘impulse flashover”’ or ‘‘impulse failure’ of apparatus. 
lt is, for instance, common practise to speak of insulators as 
having a definite flashover or of the impulse strength of an 
insulated structure such as a transformer. The flashover of an 
insulator may be taken as illustrative, although this discussion 
applies equally well to the puncture of insulation or to other 
apparatus subjected to the action of transient phenomena. 
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Whether or not a given insulator will flash over depends on 
both the voltage and the time of application. The lower the volt- 
age applied, the longer the time of application to cause failure. 
This means that the body of the wave is important since the flash- 
over May occur after the wave front has passed. On the other 
hand, if the voltage rises to a high enough value the insulator 
will flash over on the wave front, thus preventing further rise 
in voltage. 


When stating that a piece of apparatus has a certain impulse 
flashover, it is necessary to specify the wave used in determining 
this value and state whether the arcover occurs on the front, or 
if after the front has passed how long a time elapsed before the 
arcover took place. 

' The terms ‘‘time lag’’ and ‘‘impulse ratio”’ are open to the same 
criticism as the term ‘‘impulse strength.’”’ Time lag as ordinarily 
understood is an indefinite term since the wave is not specified 
and the lapsed time may involve a simultaneous voltage increase, 

_as in the front of the wave or it may be a constant or decrease in 
voitage as in the body or tail of the wave. 


One method of measuring time lags is to apply various over- 
voltages above that which this specimen will withstand continu- 
ously, and determine the times required in each case to cause 
breakdown. For this method to be satisfactory, the potential 
must rise to its maximum value in a time short compared to that 
required to cause breakdown. Until the cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph became available, this method could not be used for it 
was not possible to determine the time relations satisfactorily. 


The other and more common method for measuring time lag is 
to determine the time required for the breakdown to occur on a 
steep wave front after the potential has reached a value which 
it could withstand if continuously applied. With this method, 
the exact wave front must be known and several points taken. 
Comparison of curves of these two methods for determining time 
lag will show quite different results. 

The term ‘‘impulse ratio’”’ does not have a definite value unless 
the impulse applied to the test specimen is prescribed and 
it is known that the breakdown occurred on the wave front and 
not after the voltage has reached its maximum value. 

The terms “‘impulse strength, time lag, and impulse ratio” 
have come to have a variety of meanings and are terms which the 
Institute might well define to prevent confusion. 

H. H. Plumb: (communicated after adjournment) Mr. Cox 
has brought out some interesting data in his first paragraph 
under Ezperimental Data, applying to lightning discharges. 
His deductions appear to be somewhat in conflict with other 
conclusions in the paper, and I wish to submit a different deduc- 
tion which will harmonize the conclusions. 

That there are surprisingly few discharges Sndionied by the 
klydonograph during a thunder storm, and the figures showing 
positive, supports the deduction that only negatively charged 
clouds discharge with sufficient severity and swiftness to make a 
record on the klydonograph. The few negative Lichtenberg 
figures recorded may have been direct strokes in every case. 
The evidence thus analyzed shows that in a thunder storm, many 
discharges take place, from both positively and negatively 
charged clouds; the discharges from positive clouds are relatively 
slow and fail to register on the klydonograph; the negatively 
charged clouds are discharged swiftly and with severity, and these 
usually register, with a positive Lichtenberg figure if by induced 
or bound charge, but negative if by a direct hit on the line. 
This view is in complete accord with Dr. Simpson’s theory and 
Dr. Norinder’s results. 

J. H. Cox and P. H. McAuley: Mr. McKachron has objected 
to certain of our conclusions as somewhat premature with 
present available data. ‘It should be obvious that the inherent 
variations in the physical conditions under which lightning 
occurs are reflected in any data obtained, and that the reliability 
of the conclusions is relative to the amount of data from which 


they are drawn. Moreover, deductions from data of this nature 
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are invariably influenced, to a certain extent, by individual 
experience. Several of the discussions illustrate this point. 
To make a paper complete, however, results must be summarized 
and conclusions indicated. As Mr. Peek has pointed out, the 
magnitude of an induced surge is influenced by the rate of dis- 
charge of the cloud and is less than the product G h. Thus, 
although gradients as high as 100 kv. per ft. (830 kv. per meter) 
are reached near the earth’s surface, it is entirely possible that 
surges high enough to flash over 220-kv. insulation seldom 
are induced. Furthermore, these higher gradients are present 
only in the vicinity of the lightning stroke. The division of 
an instantaneously released charge into two traveling waves, 
each with a surge voltage of one-half that of the initial voltage, 
is one of the most elementary laws of wave propagation and was 
not neglected by the authors. The reduction referred to was 
from more than 1000 ky. to about 150 kv. This indicates a. 
rapid attenuation in spite of a maximum initial reduction factor 
of one-half. 

Mr. Schirmer has reported some results which appear to 
conflict with Simpson’s theory of lightning. These, however, 
are not so inconsistent when it is remembered that the voltages 
measured on telephone lines are low compared to those on power 
lines. Mr. Schirmer has some interesting data which show that 
the drop across the protector ground on telephone circuits is 
relatively high. The drop across power-line lightning-arrester 
grounds has not been investigated, but tests on this are now 
being started. 

Mr. Vincent has asked some questions regarding test con- 
ditions which may have affected the results. In some cases 
the lines were not energized during lightning storms. This did 
not appear to influence the results very greatly. The only 
influences of having the line energized are that terminal con- 
ditions are different, and that the net surge voltage to ground 
becomes the sum of the instantaneous applied voltage and the 
surge potential. Lines 2 and 3 in Table I were of similar con- 
struction, neither being equipped with control devices. The 
difference in the number of surges over ten times normal was 
due to difference in the lightning encountered. ‘The only claims 
‘made for fiashover control devices are that they increase the 
flashover voltage of the line, and therefore higher surge voltages 
should be recorded on lines so equipped. In our experience with 
the klydonograph, however, we were unable to detect this 
difference. 


Mr. Plumb has made certain comments regarding the first 
paragraph under Experimental Data in the paper Transmission 
Line Voltage Surges. , This paragraph merely includes a number 
of statements regarding the data recorded and what these indicate 
at first sight. The conclusions stated by Mr. Plumb are dis- 
cussed in the remainder of Part II of the paper. For instance, 
it is explained that positively charged clouds discharge too slowly 
to cause surges on transmission lines and that the surges ex- 
perienced, both induced and direct, are caused by negatively 
charged clouds. 


E. S. Lee and C. M. Foust: Several phases of the work on 
Lichtenberg figure measurements of surge voltages have been 
touched upon during the discussion, particularly by Mr. Cox, 
and we wish to add a few remarks relating to the points raised. 

Regarding the use of the positive Lichtenberg figures to record 
all surges whether of positive or negative polarity, it is felt that 
this practise is advantageous for three reasons: 


1. Because negative surge voltages up to hicieanios 2.5 
times normal give negative Lichtenberg figures upon a directly 
connected recorder which are entirely obscured by the normal 
line-voltage band, and the interpretation of negative figures 
somewhat above this value may be uncertain. 

2. Because negative Lichtenberg figure sizes are dependent 
upon the rate of voltage rise to a much greater degree than the 
positive figures. 

3. Because the availability of both figures for all high-voltage 
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surges permits a more accurate determination of the nature of the 
surge producing the figures. 

We do not consider the limitation of the two-recorder type of 
instrument to a single-phase instrument to be a disadvantage, 
since the certainty of the result obtained is greater. 'The use of 
the three-electrode type of instrument as a three-phase instru- 
ment requires that the conditions be arranged so that there is no 
interference between electrodes. 

We have investigated both insulator and electrostatic-potenti- 
ometer methods of connecting the instrument to the transmission 
line and have used the insulator-potentiometer method for several 
reasons, among which are the following: 


1. Availability of normal line insulator units, ease of installa- 
tion, and small space occupied. 

Zz. Requisite safety is assured by the use of an insulator- 
potentiometer string having a greater number of units than nor- 
mal line insulation. 


3. All measurements are made across a portion of the normal 
line insulation. 


4. Laboratory tests have not demonstrated that the electro- 
static-potentiometer method may be relied upon for any greater 
degree of accuracy than the insulator-string method. 

While there is considerable evidence to support the contention 
that for 60-cycle voltages the distribution over a string of insula- 
tors may vary with conditions, such as indicated by the decrease 
in flashover under wet conditions, there also appears to be con- 
siderable evidence which indicates that this change in distribution 
does not take place where the applied voltages are of very steep 
wave front. This seems reasonable because of the much larger 
charging current present with very steep waves and the conse- 
quent unimportance of the low surface-leakage current. Data 
have been published which indicate that for steep waves the-flash- 
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overs wet and dry do not differ greatly. Our laboratory test 
on insulator strings of various lengths seems to bear this out. 
Using a wave front of about two microseconds the distribution 
of voltage across the individual units of a string of six insulators 
was found to be independent of the magnitude of the voltage and 
similar to the 60-cycle distribution. These investigations 
check our ratio results on various insulator strings at 60 cycles 
and impulse voltage, and indicate that our ratio of line voltage 
to instrument voltage will be constant and identical both wet 
and dry on impulse voltages, and dry on 60 cycles. 

The 60-cycle ratio with the string wet will vary somewhat due 
to the increase in surface-leakage currents. The use of the 
electrostatic potentiometer, however, does not seem to rectify 
this condition because the rings are still necessarily supported 
by porcelain insulators, again supplying surface-leakage paths 
which tend to disturb the normal frequency distribution. As 
regards the high capacitance of the electrostatic potentiometer, 
this may be a disadvantage since the higher the capacitance, the 
greater the distortion of the surge voltage from normal. : 

Mention has been made of the lead effect shown in Fig. 24 of 
the paper in connection with the insulator-string potentiometer.: 
The results shown on this graph however, were, not obtained upon 
an insulator string but on an electrostatic potentiometer. While 
this potentiometer did not have the capacitance of some of those 
which have been used in practise, the results obtained do demon- 
strate a characteristic which will be obtained in any type of 
capacitance -voltage-dividing arrangement used. In such 
devices, connecting leads should always be as short as possible. 
Therefore, Mr. Cox’s statement “Altogether the most desirable 
form of potentiometer is that having the highest capacity” 
must necessarily be modified, since recognition must be given 
to the fact that high-capacitance potentiometers distort the line” 
transient. . 
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_ ranged into groups suitable for all fields of rectifier applications. 
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Synopsis.—A new rectifier utilizing a partially oxidized disk 
The disks may be ar- 


The rectification appears to take place at the junction between the 
copper and the oxide without observable physical or chemical changes, 
and is similar in character to rectification by the hot-cathode type 
of rectifiers. 

The physical characteristics of Genie) rectifiers and a method 
of designing the same for special purposes are outlined and some 
of the design problems discussed. 


HE present paper is a discussion of the results of 
a development which has been based on a phe- 
nomenon discovered by one of the writers and re- 
ported at the meeting of the American Physical Society 
held at Washington, April 23-24, 1926.2 
In the course of an investigation of copper oxide 
formed on a piece of copper, during which current was 
passed through the oxide in a direction at right angles 
to the surface of separation, it was observed that the 
resistance of the combination was less when the current 
flowed from the oxide to the copper than when it flowed 
in the reverse direction. In the first unit, the ratio 


_ of the resistances in the two directions was about 8 to 1. 


The phenomenon was so different in nature from any- 
thing that had been observed in other known types of 


rectifiers that an intensive study and experimental 


investigation was undertaken during which it became 
more and more evident that the new device has charac- 


teristics which make it very probable that it will find 


general application as a rectifier. 


DESCRIPTION 
A rectifier element consists of a disk of copper on 
which has been formed a breng of COs oxide, as shown 


= an assembly of a half wave rectifier. 
r rectifier, the rectification epee to be 
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It is pointed out that the new rectification phenomenon is of a 
radically different nature from those observed in structurally some- 
what similar contact rectifiers. The usual theories of contact 
rectification, which are based on electrolysis or thermoelectricity, 
are not applicable to the present case.- The new phenomenon is 
discussed in the light of more recent theories based on electron 
affinities of copper and copper-oxide, which are in better accord with 
the observations. 

Some applications are given for which the pe Pia seems to be 


- especially suited. 


in series and in parallel into rectifier groups for any 
desired value of current and voltage. The two stand- 
ard methods of connecting rectifiers for full wave 
rectification are shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows an 
assembly of four copper oxide rectifier elements into a 
group for full wave rectification, the connections 
being the same as in b of Fig. 2. Such an assembly 
may be used without a central tap in the transformer. 
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draft or immersion in oil is necessary. A rectifier 
provided with ventilating fins and immersed in oil has 
been operated continuously at 3.5 amperes per sq. in. 
The necessity of making special provision to dissipate 
the heat developed is due to the fact that for a given 
capacity, the volume and therefore the radiating 
surface of the rectifier itself are comparatively small. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SINGLE RECTIFIERS 
Although at first thought the fact that contact is 
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Fig. 3—AssEemMBLy OF FuLL Wave RECTIFIER 

made with the exposed surface of the oxide layer would 
suggest a certain similarity to contact rectifiers such as 
those of the “cat-whisker” type used in radio, a careful 
investigation seems to point definitely to the junction 
between the copper and copper oxide as the seat of 
rectification. The ordinary “cat-whisker’’ type. con- 
tact rectifier has a comparatively high resistance and 
is entirely unsuitable for the supply of any considerable 


Fic. 4—AssemBiy SHOWING SERIES PARALLEL CONNECTIONS 


USED FOR HicH CaAPAcITIES 


amount of power. Those who have worked with such 
rectifiers will realize that the apparatus, even dis- 
counting its power limits, is unsatisfactory for most 
uses on account of the instability of the contact and the 
erratic behavior of the unit as a conductor. The pres- 
ent rectifier is consistent in its behavior, does not 
depend on a point contact, and the resistance is so low 
that the rectifier is capable of carrying large currents. 
The whole area at the junction between the copper and 
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-the oxide participates in the rectification and there is 


nothing that would suggest the idea of a sensitive 
spot such as is characteristic of the contact rectifier. 
The following curves illustrate the points that are 
emphasized in the preceding paragraph. Fig. 5 shows 
the relation between current and electromotive force 
in the two directions through the copper oxide. In this 
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figure, the part of the curve that represents the current 
in the high-resistance direction has been drawn to a 
scale 1000 times as great as the remainder of the curve. 
The scale for currents above the horizontal axis is in 
amperes; the scale below the horizontal axis is in 
milliamperes. 

Fig. 6 gives the relation between resistance and 
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electromotive force. 'The negative values of electro- 
motive force correspond to the high-resistance direction. 
The resistances approach a common value as the voltage 
approaches zero. As the voltage is increased from zero, 
the high resistance increases and the low resistance 
decreases, at first very rapidly, and then at a decreasing 
rate as the voltage increases. The low resistance con- 


Le to go down practically along an exponential 
_ curve while the high resistance increases to a maximum 

beyond which it decreases slowly with further increase 
in voltage. The low resistance is shown in the curve 
_ in the upper right hand corner with the scale magnified 
200 times. The ratio between the two resistances 
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rr in creases up to values well beyond those at which the 
___ rectifier may be allowed to operate. 


‘The rectification ratio, which is obtained by dividing 
_ the low resistance at any particular value of e. m. f. 
at int ) the high resistance at the same e. m. f., is shown in 
the curve of Fig. 7. This ratio bears a definite though 
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average unit. The efficiency here shown is the ratio 
of d-c. watts output to a-c. watts input. True power 
efficiencies of over 80 per cent have been observed. 


. Since the rectification ratio at very low voltages ap- 
proaches unity, it follows that the efficiency of the unit 


as a rectifier at very low voltages approaches zero. At 


_the voltages that are common in the usual applications 


of a rectifier, the ratio is so high that variations are not 
often important. A few principles that have to be 
kept in mind in the design of rectifiers are given below. 


DESIGN 


For most applications, the losses due to reverse cur- 
rent should be taken into account although they are 
small. This may be seen from the following 
considerations. 

In a full wave rectifier connected as shown in 6 of 
Fig. 2, the voltage across each element during the part of 
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each cycle when the voltage is applied in the high- 
resistance direction is considerably greater than the 
ection. 
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resistance direction; points to the right, an excess of 
losses in the high-resistance direction. If a given 
rectifier is used to supply a practically constant output 
voltage, as is required for battery charging service, 
the losses in the high-resistance direction remain nearly 
constant, while the losses in the low-resistance direction 
decrease with a decrease in charging rate. For this 
reason, it is sometimes advisable to use a larger number 
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of elements for a rectifier with a small output than is 
required for one with a larger output. 

The number of elements required for a given power 
output depends also upon the method of cooling. The 
manner in which the elements are to be connected, 7. e., 
the number in series and the number in parallel, may be 
determined from curves such as those shown in Fig. 9. 
To obtain maximum efficiency in a complete unit, 
the number of elements in series between any two 
terminals of the rectifier is found by dividing the de- 
sired voltage output by the voltage giving the maximum 

.efficiency on the corresponding curve. Enough 
elements are to be connected in parallel to give the 
desired current output, keeping the output per washer 
at the value previously decided upon. If the method 
of connecting that is shown in a, Fig. 2 is used, the 
number of washers in series should be doubled, thereby 
operating each element on the same portion of the 
characteristic curve as in the four-cell type rectifier. 

For applications requiring a current of a few tenths 
of an ampere or less, such as supplying the plate 
current of vacuum tubes, it is sometimes necessary in 
order to obtain the maximum efficiency to use an 
element of less than 11-in. diameter, or else to use a 
smaller output per washer than would be used in other 
applications. This can be seen from the curves, for 
the maximum efficiency (11%-in. washers) occurs at 
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low current values only for the curves of small values 
of output per element. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RECTIFIER GROUPS 


Fig. 10 gives the efficiency of a rectifier group used 
as a battery charger. Since in the charging of a battery 
we are interested in the average value of the direct 
current, efficiency is taken as the ratio of d-c. volt- 
amperes to the a-c. watts, and is less than the power 
efficiency. 

The oscillograms of Fig. 11 show how the relation 
between the battery voltage and the a-c. voltage im- 
pressed on the rectifier affects the wave form of the 
charging current. These currents result from a com- 
bination of the steady battery voltage and the fluc- 
tuating voltage supplied by the rectifier. The portion 
of the cycle during which charging current flows into 
the battery increases with the increase of the applied 
voltage. 
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The form factor of the rectified wave has been found 
to vary in different units between 1.13 and 1.25. The 
form factor of a pure sine wave is 1.11. The oscillo- 
grams of Fig. 12 represent the wave forms of the rectified 
current from a full wave and a half wave rectifier in a 
non-inductive load. On account of the fact that the 
resistance varies with the voltage applied, the low 
values of current are a little lower than they are in a 
sine wave. The distortion is barely noticeable. 
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The rectifier may be used at any ordinary frequency 
without any effect on its operation. It has been tried 
with measuring instruments and found to give good 
rectification up to a frequency of over 3,000,000 cycles 
per second’. Above 100,000 cycles per second, there 
is a gradual decrease in rectification ratio which may be 
due to capacity. 

The effect of temperature on efficiency may be com- 
pensated in various ways and the following is an illus- 
tration of what may be done by the proper choice of 


COPPER OXIDE RECTIFIER 


| RecrircieD CURRENT 


12—OscILLOGRAMS OF RECTIFIER CURRENTS IN Non- 
INDUCTIVE CIRCUIT 


the'size of the unit and by the use of a reactive ballast. 

The problem under consideration was to supply a 
' certain constant amount of rectified power at all tem- 
peratures from 0 deg. cent. to + 80 deg. cent. with a 
constant voltage supply. The results are shown in 
the curve of Fig. 13. 

The voltage regulation of a rectifier depends primarily 
on the effective resistance of the unit. It may be 
pointed out that just as in a battery of storage cells or 
of primary cells, the regulation may be controlled by 
varying the number of cells that are put in parallel, so 
in the case of this rectifier it is possible to control the 
regulation. Within reasonable limits, practically any 
excellence of regulation can be obtained by building into 
the rectifier the necessary amount of copper. Ina test 
of a rectifier of small capacity, the regulation between 
no load and full load was changed from 16.5 per cent 
to 8.5 per cent by doubling the amount of copper in 
the rectifier. 


THEORY 


While the investigation of the new phenomenon has 
not yet been carried on to a point where it is fully 
understood, it is safe to say that it cannot be explained 
by application to it of the theories which are usually 
advanced in connection with contact rectifiers. 

One of these theories is based on thermoelectricity. 
Since the oxide in our rectifier is very often not over 
0.0015 in. in thickness, it is difficult to imagine any 
considerable temperature difference between the two 
surfaces. In addition, experiment shows that the 


8. Data obtained through the courtesy of the Research 
Laboratory, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 
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asymmetric resistance is concentrated at. or very near 
the surface of the junction between the oxide and the 
copper and that the heating of this junction produces 
an e.m.f.which is in the wrong direction for the 
rectification that actually takes place. The thermo- 
electric explanation is, therefore, not tenable. 

Another explanation that has been adopted by some 
physicists is based on electrolysis. This explanation 
is probably applicable to some contact rectifiers. 
Where it is applicable, the rectifiers have characteristics 
that are easily recognized. They require some time 
after the e. m. f. is applied to reach their steady state. 
The current is very irregular and shows frequent and 
very sudden variations. After operation for a com- 
paratively short time, products of electrolysis appear 
and the rectifier deteriorates. The rectifier under 
consideration has none of these characteristics. After 
the application of the e. m. f. it is immediately operative 
in its steady state. The current is smooth as would be 
expected with a conductor that has a definite value of 
resistance for each value of e.m.f. There are no 
indications of products of electrolysis even after 
operation for a year or two with current densities of 
0.5 ampere to 1 ampere per sq. in. It seems safe to 
say that the explanation based on electrolysis must 
be rejected. 

Schottky’s* theory, involving the work required to 
carry an electron across the boundary between the two 
substances, also fails to give a satisfactory explanation 
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as it is probable that the electron affinity of copper is 
greater than that of copper oxide. 

Jolley in his book on Alternating Current Rectifica- 
tion mentions a theory which assumes a double layer, 
each half of which is made up of one constituent of the 
crystal. This condition may exist in the present in- 
stance at the surface where the two substances are 
joined to each other. It may be that beyond the last 
layer that contains oxygen atoms, there is a layer of 


4, Schottky, Zeits. fur Physik, 14, p. 63, March 1923. 
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copper atoms all, or most, of which are in chemical 
combination with the oxygen. It is not easy to get a 
mental picture of the action of such a double layer. 
It may have value when taken together with the work 
function considerations. 

One of the present writers’ has proposed a theory 
based on the fact that the copper and the oxide are in 
very intimate relationship. The transfer of an electron 
from copper to oxide, or vice versa, may then take place 
without passing through the whole potential drop 
represented by the electron affinity of either substance, 
but only through a potential drop corresponding to 
their difference. Under this condition it is conceivable 
that even at room temperature and without any appli- 
cation of e.m.f. a great number of electrons are able 
to escape from the copper and into the copper oxide. 
The copper then serves the same purpose as the hot 
wire filament in a vacuum tube, and maintains an at- 
mosphere of electrons in the oxide in excess of the 
normal amount. On account of the short distance 
between the electrodes, the comparatively large area, 
and also probably assisted by the dielectric constant 
of the oxide, the resistance to the flow of electron 
current in the direction from the copper to the oxide 
is small. ; 

When the e. m. f. is applied in the opposite direction, 
there is a tendency to drive the electrons back into the 
copper. This is opposed by the ready diffusion of 
electrons from the copper into the oxide so that the 
electrons become concentrated near the surface of the 
copper. The resultant gradient in electron concentra- 
tion in the oxide produces a potential gradient which 
opposes the flow of electrons in the direction from 
oxide to copper. This theory seems to fit the voltage 
resistance curves very well. Experiments are under 
way which will test it more completely. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


The simple structure, excellent performance, and 
promise of long life of this rectifier make its use in 
practical applications seem particularly desirable. 
Engineers are already recognizing and beginning to 
exploit these characteristics. 

In discussing the possibilities of the new rectifier, a 
prominent engineer suggested the idea of an entire 
automatic substation in the form of a tank mounted on 
a pole with the transformer, rectifier, and suitable 
switches housed in the tank. The complete absence 
of the requirement of servicing the rectifier, the length 
of its useful life, which gives promise of being very great, 
possibly even equal to that of the transformer, make 
this idea seem very likely to become practical. 

The rectifier gives a smooth rectified current which 
looks very much as though it had been commutated by 
means of a perfect commutator. It is very constant in 
its characteristics, requires no electrolyte, and does not 


By ty ce Grondahl, Science, September 24, 1926, Vol. 64, 
No. 1656, pp. 306-308. 
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involve any moving parts or contacts to be made or 
broken; in fact, it consists only of parts that are solidly 
bolted together. It requires no attention or servicing, 
and can be built into units to meet any reasonable 
requirement of current and voltage. Each element 
represents a relatively small increment of current and 
voltage and they may be assembled into groups just as 
storage cells are assembled into batteries. The follow- 
ing are meant to be suggestive illustrations, rather than 
a comprehensive list, of its immediate uses. 

1. Instruments. A ‘practical use to which the 
rectifier has been put is in connection with d-c. instru- 
ments used on a-c. circuits. Here it is found exceed- 
ingly convenient. With a wavemeter, for instance 
where it has been common practise to use a thermo- 
couple meter, the rectifier is advantageous. A thermo- 
couple takes some time to reach a condition of equi- 
librium so that after every setting of the wavemeter, 
the operator has to wait for the instrument to reach a 
steady state. The rectifier responds instantly and in 
wavemeter work, therefore, it is possible to proceed 
very much more rapidly with a rectifier meter than 
with a thermocouple meter. It is also very sturdy, so 
that a temporary overload causes no injury to the 
rectifier. In general, the rectifier with a d-c. instru- 
ment is very convenient for reading small alternating 
currents. Asis seen from the curves, the rectifier is not | 
sensitive at low values of power so that there is a limit 
below which the rectifier is very inefficient. This 
limit is very low and the instrument can be used 
satisfactorily down to a few micro-amperes. Here it is 
important to match the impedances of the rectifier 
with the instrument and of the rectifier-instrument 
combination with the source. The impedance of the 
rectifier changes with the power so that an instrument 
that is well matched for one range is not necessarily 
satisfactorily matched for another range. The desired 
results may be obtained by matching impedances for the 
lowest range and the scales can be adjusted to take 
care of the higher ranges. 

The direct-current output of the rectifier at low 
values of power is approximately proportional to the 
square of the a-c. input. 

For reasonable precision in measuring instruments, it 
is necessary either to provide temperature compensa- 
tion for the resistance variations in the rectifier or to 
choose the constants of the instrument so that the 
resistance variations of the rectifier are unimportant. 
This has been done very satisfactorily in special 
applications. Both the high and low resistance of the 
rectifier have a high temperature coefficient. The 
temperature change in the efficiency of a rectifier is due 
in part to the changes in resistance and in part to the 
changes in pressure due to the unequal expansion of the 
bolt and the other parts from which the rectifier is 
made. Pressure changes may be used to compensate 
partly for the resistance changes. Compensation may 
also be accomplished by introducing in the circuit 
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resistances which have an effect that is opposite to that 
of the rectifier itself. 

For use with very sensitive instruments, the rectifier 
should be protected against illumination. Tllumina- 
tion not only changes the resistance, but produces a 
small e. m. f. in the rectifier. 

2. General Battery Charging. The application of 
chargers are as numerous as the applications of storage 
batteries. The automobile starting battery may be 
used as an illustration since it is very often found 
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necessary to give it an extra charge. This is usually a 
very inconvenient thing to do on account of the neces- 
sity of getting into the battery case and making the 
necessary connections. A small transformer and rec- 
tifier could be installed either in the automobile or on 
the wall of the garage with a plug on the instrument 
board or in some other convenient place so that the 
connection necessary for charging would be very simple. 
In such an application, the rectifier is especially prac- 
tical on account of the fact that it is very sturdy and 
requires no attention. The charging of telephone and 
other storage batteries may be arranged as desired in 
accordance with the principles already laid down. 

8. Control Apparatus. The control of electric cir- 
cuits is usually accomplished by means of electro- 
magnets. Electromagnets are more easily operated by 
means of direct current than they are by means of 
alternating current and the provision of a rectifier with 
each magnet makes this possible. Thus, for instance, 
d-c. switch magnets and circuit breaker magnets can be 
used on a-c. lines. 

4. Telegraphy. A system of duplex telegraphy has 
been proposed which is given in outline in the diagram 
of Fig. 14. This makes it possible by the use of 
alternating current and a rectifier to polarize the line so 
that any telegraph line can be duplexed by simply 
adding a sending instrument and a receiving instru- 
ment and four small rectifiers at each station of the line. 
If the rectifiers are of the half-wave type, the operation 
of one sending key will transmit the upper half wave, 
which will be received by the sounder which is asso- 
ciated with another rectifier which also transmits the 
upper half wave. When the other sending key is used, 
the lower half wave is transmitted and this operates 
the sounder at the other end which is associated with a 
rectifier that transmits the lower half-wave. Such a 
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system seems practical when one can use rectifiers that 
are reliable and the capacities of which are easily 
adapted to the purpose in question. 

5. Detectors. The rectifier in its usual form is not 
suitable for a radio detector, but can be used in a similar 
way in circuits which involve larger amounts of power. 
For instance, if it is desired to get a current pulse 
through a. transformer by making and breaking the 
current in the primary, a rectifier can be used to make 
the pulse uni-directional. In such cases, the rectifier 
serves the same purpose as a detector on a very much 
larger scale. 

6..By-pass for Field Switches. With motor or 
generator field switches, provision has to be made to 
guard against the injurious effects that may result from 
the sudden release of the energy of the magnetic field. 
A rectifier connected between the terminals of the 
switch in such a direction that it opposes the flow of the 
direct current serves as a low resistance for the induc- 
tive surge that accompanies the opening of the switch 
and is very effective. A very high resistance rectifier 
may be used since the voltage of the field discharge is 
great and the energy loss in the rectifier may be made 
negligible. It is already in use in a number of similar 
applications for the protection of relay contacts. 

7. Edison Direct Current Systems. In Edison direct- 
current systems a rectifier of this type has peculiar 
advantages due to the fact that it is static and can be 
assembled into units of any desired capacity. A large 
unit might be made up of a number of smaller standard 
units constructed so that the capacity of the rectifier 
may be altered as required by the load. Such a 
rectifier is entirely noiseless and the only moving parts 
are the fans or pumps necessary to carry away the heat. 

8. Radio. An interesting field for rectifier manu- 


Fig. 15—‘‘A” Barrery Trickte CHarcine Unit 
facturers has been the radio field. Here penn, the 
rectifiers are used as battery chargers. 

“A” batteries are very often maintained by eases is 
known as the trickle charge method and tube rectifiers 
for this purpose have recently appeared on the market. 
With some “B” battery chargers it is necessary to 
disconnect the “B” battery and connect the various 
groups in parallel. The present rectifier can be built 
in the proper voltage and current capacities to charge 
either “B’”’ or “A” batteries and to charge them at a 
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normal rate or at a trickle charging rate as desired. To 
charge an “A” battery at a trickle charging rate, a 
small transformer and a rectifier consisting of 4 to 16 
copper disks may be used. Such a unit is shown in the 
photographs of Figs. 15 and 16. The unit may be 
assembled -in a case together with the “A” battery 


Fig. 16—‘‘A” Batrery TRICKLE CHarGine UNIT 


‘itself. Rectifiers have been designed to meet the 
demand for 2 ampere chargers and 5 ampere chargers. 
A 2 ampere charger is shown in Fig. 17. 

A “B” battery charging unit for any e. m.f. up toa 
115 volt “B” battery may be had by connecting the 


Fig. 17—Two-Ampere, Srx-Vo_tt Batrery CHarGina UNIT 
rectifier with the necessary ballast reactance to the 
110 volt house lighting circuit. For a 135 volt battery, 
it is necessary to use a transformer to step up the 
alternating voltage. The transformer can be built 


Fic. 18—‘‘B” Batrery CHARGER 


with the necessary reactance so that the size of the unit 
does not need to be any greater in the second case 
than in the first. With such a unit, it is only necessary 
to reverse the switch to disconnect the battery from the 
receiving set and connect it to the rectifier. 

The more interesting application of rectifiers in radio 
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is probably in battery eliminators. For this purpose, 
the rectifiers have to be built with the necessary voltage 
and current capacity to supply not only the power to 
operate the tubes, but the power that is lost in the 
filter. Units have been built which give satisfactory 
service as substitutes for both “‘A” batteries and “B”’ 
batteries. Fig. 18 shows the interior of a “B” battery 
charger, which is the same as the rectifier that is used in 
a ““B” battery substitute. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF POWER UNITS 


Since the units are built up from small elements, the 
weight per kilowatt capacity is practically independent 
of the size of the unit. If we take the 1.5-in. washers 
that are being used at present as our basis for considera- 
tion, we find that with proper ventilation, 200 such 
disks are sufficient to give an output of 1 kw. Two 
hundred disks correspond to about four pounds of 
copper and the necessary metal for ventilators and 
supports is probably equivalent to about 16 pounds 
more so that the total weight per kw. capacity is about 
20 pounds. This weight may be assembled in a space 
of approximately 400 cu. in. The capacity per cubic 
foot is, therefore, approximately equal to four kw. 


Discussion 


G. W. Janson: Schemes such as that shown in Fig. 14 have 
been tried at various times by communication engineers, in their 
efforts to increase the output of telegraph circuits. The possi- 
bilities of these arrangements have, however, been generally 
limited by factors other than the effectiveness of available 
rectifying means. However, there are probably many other 
valuable uses for a rectifying element having the excellent charac- 
teristics described in this paper. 

Several questions have occurred to me which would be of 
interest to those seeking to adapt the element to purposes other 
than converting an a-c. supply to a d-c. supply. 

What.is the maximum voltage per element which may be ap- 
plied before the rectifier passes a-c.? Are the characteristics of 
the rectifier permanently changed after that maximum voltage 
has been applied? Has the rectifier been used for application to 
loads of varying resistance and are the voltages under such condi- 
tions affected differently from those shown in the curves? Are 
there any polarization effects? 

Another question that might be of importance is whether any 
time lag exists between the application of a potential to the 
fiowing of direct current. I wondered, for example, whether the 
resistance ratio curves and the data on resistance at various volt- 
ages were determined by d-c. methods or by a-c. methods. If by 
a-c. methods, would those ratios be different for the steady d-c. 
state? 

A. G. Oehler: When a rectifier is made of a number of ele- 
ments connected in series, does the voltage or the power rectified 
in each unit divide up equally over all of the elements? What 
factors of design or what inherent characteristics limit the voltage 
which ean be rectified by this rectifier? 

George Crisson: The system of signaling described by 
Messrs. Grondahl and Geiger is of interest because it accom- 
plishes duplex operation by very simple means which do not 
involve the problem of line balance. 

Certain effects occur in this system, however, which are not 
encountered in the telegraph systems now in use. These effects, 
which are due to the fact that the velocity of propagation of a 
wave over a telegraph wire is not infinite, put definite limits on 
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the distance over which signaling can be carried on without the 
use of repeaters. 

No reason is seen why the system should not operate satis- 
factorily when the length of the line is a small fraction of the 
wave-length. The operation of any key will cause changes in the 
strength of the current in the corresponding instrument at the 
other end of the line so that signals can readily be sent but will 
not affect the instruments in the second channel. 

As the distance from the generator to the end of the circuit 
increases, the behavior of the system becomes more complex. 
Operating a key has less effect on the corresponding instrument at 
the far end, and begins to produce changes in the current of the 
distant instrument in the second channel. This effect is due 
entirely to the fact that a finite time is required for a wave to 
travel from the generator to the key and back. It is quite dis- 
tinct from the weakening of signals due to losses in the line. 

The system would become inoperable when the distance from 
the alternator to the key has inereased to one-eighth of the 
wave-length, or the total length of the line has reached one-quarter 
of the wave-length, assuming that the alternator is located at the 
middle. 

Assuming that a frequency of at least 200 cycles would be 
required to avoid operating difficulties caused by the periodic 
nature of the current, the greatest length of line workable by this 
system without repeaters would be about 200 mi. for non-load 
open-wire lines, and a much shorter distance, in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 mi., for non-loaded circuits in cable. Practically, 
the lengths would have to be still less to allow for a safe operating 
margin and for various factors not considered in this simple 
treatment. 

This system could not be applied to composited lines without 
modifying the compositing apparatus, which separates the tele- 
phone and telegraph currents at each end of the line in such a way 
as to encroach seriously upon the range of frequencies required for 
the telephone. 

Of course, for classes of service permitting the use of a fre- 
quency lower than 200 cycles, the workable length of the line 
would be increased and the difficulty of applying the “haem to 
composited lines would be somewhat reduced. 

Joseph Slepian: Four to five years ago in meditating about 
the usual thermionic rectifier—that is, a rectifier consisting of two 
electrodes in a high vacuum, one electrode heated—it occurred 
to me that probably other types of rectifiers were based upon 
essentially the same phenomenon, that is, the presence of three 
suitable materials, two metallic conducting electrodes, and an 
intervening material. In the case of the thermionic rectifier the 
part of the intervening material is played by the vacuum. 


In this combination of three materials, the electrodes are good 
conductors of electricity. The intervening vacuum by itself 
is an insulator but if electrons are somehow supplied to it, it 
becomes a good conductor. In other words, electrons can move 
freely in this vacuum if they are provided. 

' Now it seemed to me that it might be possible that other insu- 
lating materials than a high yacuum would have this same 
property, so that it might be possible to take two metals and put 
an insulating material in between them, this insulating material 
having insulating properties ordinarily not so much because it 
obstructed the flow of electrons but because it, itself, lacked free 
electrons. Now, if one of the electrodes was able to supply free 
electrons to the insulating material, and the other not, a rectifier 
would be obtained. 

Of course if such a rectifier was to be practical, this insulating 
material would have to carry electrons rather freely, but the 
electrons would have to be supplied to it by the adjoining elec- 

_trodes. .It seemed, of course, that this intervening insulating 
material would have to be very thin, because you could not 
expect the electrons supplied to this material to move through it 
so freely as they will do in a vacuum. I thereupon set out to 
investigate the properties of thin insulating films between unlike 
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electrodes, and for a little over two years I examined all kinds 
of combinations to get a very thin layer of insulating material. 

I considered films formed chemically, and I got results that 
were frequently promising, and which led me to continue my 
work, but I never got anything that looked practical, or appeared 
to be worth following in greater detail. 


Then I heard that a man from one of our neighboring com- 
panies, the Switch & Signal Co., had devised a rectifier consisting 
of copper and copper oxide for which great claims were made. I 
rather scoffed at it when I first heard about it, as I had already 
experimented with copper oxide. I had placed sheets of copper 
oxide against various metals and observed some rectification, but 
always the rectification was small and rather erratic. 


A little time later some of these oxidized copper washers were 
supplied to me at the laboratory and I proceeded to test them, 
not expecting very much, and was quite amazed at the results. 
The rectification was steady to an unbelievable degree. After 
the experience of my two years work it seemed absolutely 
revolutionary. J had never seen or heard of anything like that 
in a rectifier of this type, and I looked into the rectifier more 
closely and was interested to find it had just the elements I was 
looking for. The ideal that I had been working for seemed to be 
realized in this rectifier that Mr. Grondahl had provided. 


The reetifier consists of two bodies of metallically conducting 
material; namely, the copper and the oxide, and an intervening 
insulating layer. I have proved the existence of this layer be- 
tween the oxide and the copper by making capacity measure- 
ments. The electrostatic capacity has such a magnitude as to 
indicate that the rectification takes place in a layer less than a 
0.0001 em. thick between the oxide and the copper. 


It is most astonishing that a rectifying layer is obtained by such 
simple means as forming the oxide on the copper. It is also very 
astonishing that this rectifying layer is obtained only between the 
copper oxide and the metal on which it was formed. A piece of 
copper oxide by itself clamped against a piece of copper will give 
some rectification, but of an altogether different order and quality 
from that obtained where the oxide is formed on the copper 
itself. 

B. O. Adkerson: Does the use of foils of other metal than 
lead, e. g., aluminum and gold, change the resistance of the 
rectifier in the two directions? If the resistance is affected what 
is the amount of such change? 


Fig. 6 in the paper shows the voltage-resistance characteristic 
curve of the rectifier between plus and minus 4 volts, and in reply 
to a previous discussion it was stated that about 30 volts was the 
maximum that one element would sustain. Does the resistance 
decrease continuously to zero as the negative potential is in- 
creased to this maximum? If it does not, what is the resistance 
at the point of discontinuity,. 7. e., just before puncture occurs? 
When the rectifier is once rendered inoperative by exceeding the 
maximum voltage, will it automatically reform upon reducing the 
voltage, similar to an electrolytie rectifier, or is the element 
useless unless the copper washer is again oxidized? 


Dr. Eccles’ rectification theory, mentioned in Jolley’s Alter- 
nating Current Rectification, indicated that rectification may 
occur at hot points of contact between or in the rectifying mate- 
rials. Does the difference of potential. across the rectifier, as 
determined by a rapid oscillograph, differ in any way from that 
across a pure resistance of equal ohmic value, when current is 
made and broken through it, 7. e., is there any evidence of a 
potential difference other than the R J drop caused by the passage 
of the current? 

Does the instantaneous response of the rectifier, mentioned in 
connection with wave-meter work, mean that the time required 
for the rectifier to reach a steady state is negligible, as considered 
from a practicable point of view, or that there is no perceptible 
change of current with time as determined by the oscillograph? . 
If there is a change of current what is its approximate magnitude, 
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is the current increasing or decreasing with time, and does the 
change occur in both directions through the rectifier? _ 

L. O. Grondahl: The first question is with reference to 
maximum allowable voltage. The curve that gives the relation 
of the resistance in the high-resistance direction to the voltage 
shows that the resistance decreases with increasing voltage above 
two volts. We think of three volts in the high-resistance direec- 
tion as being a normal counter-voltage for the rectifier to with- 
stand. We are using them, however, in large units up to six 
volts with additional radiating surface. Within the limits men- 
tioned it is only a question of carrying away the heat. When 
higher voltages are used the losses in the high-resistance direc- 
tion make it difficult to carry away the heat generated. 

The resistance curves in the paper were taken with direct 
eurrent. There is no polarization. There is a very slight 
change in current in the high-resistance direction, but it is 
immaterial and a large part of it is explainable as due to rise in 
temperature. It is not in the right direction to be caused by 
polarization. We have tried rather carefully to find a back 
current such as exists in a cell that polarizes. We have not been 
able to find anything of that kind. f 

That answers the question also in regard to the various loads. 
The effect of varying the load is illustrated in the efficiency curve. 
In that case the various loads were obtained by simply changing 
the load resistance. 

There seems to be no tendeney for one unit to pick up the load 
and earry it to the exclusion of the other units. It divides itself 
exactly in terms of the resistances of the elements. As far as our 
experiments show up to the present time the rectifier behaves as 
if it were a pure resistance phenomenon. 

In some rectifiers, one rectifier will pick up the load for a little 
while, and then another rectifier in the series will take its place 
so that the load darts back and forth between the elements. 
That does not happen here at all. The load is evenly and 
steadily distributed. : ; 

We have a unit in the laboratory that we have been using for 
eight or ten months now, supplying one ampere at 1500 volts 
for oscillators. It has been a reliable supply without any 
maintenance. ; 

On the question of forming first of all, there is no such phenom- 
enon as forming in connection with the rectifier as far as we have 
been able to determine. When I say that it operates instanta- 
neously, I mean that the time required for the current to start and 
for the final condition to be set up, as far as rectification is con- 
cerned, is as nearly instantaneous as you can get it with the 
inductance that you have in the circuit. It depends upon the 
inductance in the cireuit rather than upon the characteristics of 
the rectifier. The rectifier is a resistance pure and simple as far 
as its observable qualities are concerned, certainly in operation. 

The change in current in the high resistance direction that I 
mentioned is of very small value and probably has no practical 
importance at all. If you have 1 milliampere high-resistance 
current (for instance, back leak, when the alternating current is 
off and the battery‘is discharging through the rectifier) it may 
grow in a little while up to 1.5 milliampere. That is something 
we have not yet explained. However, there is no effect similar to 
forming. 
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. You ean put the rectifier on direct current in either direction for 
any length of time, take it off and put it on in the opposite direc-~ 
tion, and it behaves just as though nothing had happened to it. 
You ean start it on an a-c. circuit for rectifying after it has been 
rectifying for a long time, and it behaves exactly the same as 
when you start it after it has been resting for several weeks. 

The question of hot spots: if you go up to very high voltages, 
say 30 or 40 volts per disk so that you puncture the surface, then 
you find that it acts like every other dielectrice—it punctures in a 
spot—but we have not found any other evidence of the rectifica- 
tion taking place in spots, or the current being carried in spots. 

The lead is used as a contact on the outer surface, because it is 
more impressionable than other metals that are easily obtainable 
and makes a lower resistance contact, a slightly lower resistance 
contact than we get, for instance, with aluminum foil. It is not 
quite as low as we get with gold foil. Gold foil is inconvenient to 
handle and sheet lead is practical. So we use the lead. All 
resistance changes are continuous. 

J. F. Dreyer, Jr.: I should like to ask what degree of uni- 
formity exists in these units? Do they vary much in resistance? 

L. O. Grondahl: The degree of uniformity depends entirely 
upon how well we are able to make the manufacturing process 
uniform. For our train-control work, for instance, we hold them 
within 10 per cent on the output. That is, those are our specifi- 
eation limits. 

H. J. Rosenberger: Four questions came to my mind: 
(1) What oxide of copper is used? (2) How do you put it - 
there? (8) How do you keep it there? (4) Does it make any 
difference how thick that layer is? 

L. O. Grondahl: The oxide is the cuprous oxide, the red 
oxide of copper. It is formed in a furnace and it is formed at 
such temperatures and under such conditions that it stays. - 


The thickness is of no consequence at all except that the resis- 
tanee increases with the thickness since the eurrent has to flow 
through a thicker layer of oxide. Whether you have two mills of 
oxide or you have ten mills of oxide, you have identically the 
same kind of rectifier except for that increase in resistance in the 
low-resistanee direction. The rectification takes place at the 
junction between the copper and the oxide or so close that we 
have not been able to distinguish it from the junction. 


We have worked as low as 0.001 or 0.0015 in. of oxide, but for 
practical purposes we use 0.002 or 0.003 in. 


D. E. Trucksess: I should like to knowif there is any relation 
between the pressure on the contact and the output. I under- 
stand that after the rectifier has been operating for a while the 
output drops off. Can that output be increased by increasing 
the pressure? 


L. O. Grondahl: The pressure applied seems to have an 
effect in that it reduces the contact resistance on the outer 
surface of the oxide. It is necessary to have a contact that is 
uniform over the whole surface as nearly as possible in order to 
get the low resistance. 


As time goes on, there may be a slight reduction in pressure 
due to mechanical changes, which may be compensated for by 
tightening the bolt. As far as we know the pressure is important 
only in reducing contact resistance. 
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Synopsis.—Various factors contribute to impair the quality 
of telegraph signals. For instance, there may be interfering 
currents either induced in the circuit or brought in by conduction, 
the proportioning of the circuit elements may be imperfect or batteries 
and relays may be out of adjustment. The result in any case is 
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to distort the telegraph signals so that the received signals are not a 
true copy of those transmitted. The paper describes methods for 
measuring this distortion and for analyzing the resulis so as to 
indicate the nature and extent of the impairment and its probable © 
cause. 


HE object of this paper is to describe methods of 
making measurements of the over-all transmission 
efficiency of the common types of telegraph 

circuit and to explain how the results may be analyzed. 
The most direct and practical method of measuring 
the efficiency of such circuits consists in determining 
the lengthening or shortening of the dots, dashes, 
and intervening spaces comprising the signals by com- 
paring the signals delivered by the receiving relay with 
the sent signals. This paper will be limited to a dis- 
cussion of this effect which will be called distortion, 
and a description of methods which have been devised 
for measuring it. 

The electrical characteristics of the circuit and the 
wave shapes of the operating currents are not dealt with 
in this paper except to the extent that their effects are 
included in the results of the measurements of over-all 
transmission efficiency. 

In recent years considerable work has been done by 
engineers of the Bell System in connection with devising 
and applying convenient and accurate methods and 
means for making quantitative tests of telegraph signal 
distortion. This includes comparatively elaborate and 
refined apparatus intended primarily for laboratory use 
and simpler devices suitable for field work. The 
technical staff has made extensive use of the new de- 
vices, and measuring sets for use by the field- forces 
are now under commercial trial. 

Various other methods have been used in the past 
with a view to testing telegraph transmission and the 
results obtained have been of considerable value. Since 
little has been published on this subject, a brief discus- 
sion of several older methods will also be given. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF TELEGRAPH DISTORTION 


The following discussion applies directly to telegraph 
_eircuits employing only two different current values? 
thus including substantially all important long-distance 
wire circuits with the exception of some submarine 
cables which are operated with three-current values. 
It may also be applied to many radio telegraph circuits. 
Considerable modification would be required in order to 
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adapt the ideas outlined herein to the case of circuits 
employing three or more different current values. 

The operation of telegraph circuits by hand ‘or 
machine involves impressing signals comprising parts 
of different length or duration at the sending end of the 
circuit and the reproduction of these signals at the 
receiving end. The interpretation of these signals 
depends upon the correctness of the length or duration 
of the individual signal parts, commonly referred to 
in the case of a two-element system as “marks” and 
“spaces” (corresponding respectively to the ‘“‘closed” 
and “open” positions of the transmitter). Loudness 
or strength of the local response is practically never a 
factor in telegraph transmission since in nearly all cases 
use is made of local circuit arrangements at the ter- 
minals which provide sufficient strength and also avoid 
any change in strength due to variation in the line 
circuit. Excessive “lag,” that is, time required for 
transmission over a circuit, is objectionable and; in 
the case of some printer circuits, variation m lag de- 
grades transmission. Consideration of lag is usually 
not of importance, however. 

An ideal or perfect telegraph circuit reproduces 
signals at the receiving end exactly as they were im- 
pressed at the sending end as regards length of the 
component marks and spaces, and any change in these 
lengths during transmission may be considered as low- 
ering the quality. Therefore, the departure from per- 
fection of the received signals, 7. e. the lengthening or 
shortening of marks and spaces which occurs during 
transmission, is a measure of the degradation in trans- 
mission quality. 

Definitions. It has been found desirable to subdivide - 
distortion of telegraph signals into certain components. 
The main reason for doing this is that the components 
are largely due to different and distinct causes and re- 
quire different treatment for their proper control in 
both design and transmission maintenance work. 
Fortunately, it is convenient to separate these com- 
ponents in connection with distortion measurements. 

In explaining these components let us suppose a given 
signal such as the letter C in the American Morse code 
to be sent at regular intervals over a telegraph circuit 
and suppose that the signal is formed in such a way that 
each repetition is substantially perfect at the trans- 
mitting end. If the distortion of each of the unit 
marks or dots of a large number of successive signals 
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is measured at the receiving end and tabulated, it is, 
in general, found that the distortion differs not only 
from dot to dot in a given repetition of the signal, 
but also that it differs from signal to signal for a given 
dot. Let us obtain the average of a large number of 
distortions for a given dot and consider each individual 
distortion as being made up of two components, one 
the average and the other the individual departure from 
the average. The average distortion of a given part 
of a large number of successive signals will be called 
the systematic distortion. The individual departure 
of one distortion from the average will be called the 
fortuitous distortion. 

It is found of great value to subdivide the systematic 
component of the distortion still further. To under- 
stand this subdivision, assume that we are dealing with 
a telegraph system in which markings and spacings are 
sent by means of currents which areequal in magnitude 
but opposite in sign. It is, of course, possible with such 
a system to transmit the marking by means of negative 
current and the spacings by means of positive current, 
or vice versa. The change from one method of trans- 
mission to the other is accomplished by interchanging 
the positive and negative batteries at the transmitting 
end and at the same time interchanging the connections 
to the marking and spacing contacts of the receiving 
relay. 

Now let us assume that the systematic distortion is 
brought about by the fact that-the positive battery at 
the transmitting end is stronger than the negative 
battery. ‘Further, let us assume that the circuit is 
such that this will result in lengthening of the marks 
when positive current is used for transmitting marks. 
Then, when negative current is used for transmitting 
marks, shortening the marks by substantially the same 
amount will result. When the systematic distortion 
is of such a nature that interchanging the functions 
of the two current values employed changes the sign 
of the systematic distortion but not its magnitude, the 
distortion will be referred to as bias, inasmuch as it 
indicates a lack of symmetry in the circuit. 

Now assume a similar telegraph system in which the 
battery voltages are equal but which gives rise to 

distortion due to the fact that the current at the re- 
ceiving end of the circuit is slow in building up. If 
the current does not have time to reach its final value 
on the short impulses, the first dot following a long space 
may be shortened. In this case it is obvious that inter- 
changing the functions of the positive and negative 
current does not alter either the sign or the magnitude 
of the resulting distortion, the first dot of the C signal 
being shortened whether it is formed by means of posi- 
tive current or negative current. If the’ systematic 
distortion is such that it changes neither sign nor mag- 
nitude on interchanging the functions of the two current 
values employed, it will be called characteristic 
distortion. 
In general, it will be found, in measuring the system- 
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atic distortion, that neither of the two simple conditions ° 
considered above exists by itself. When the functions 
of the two currents are interchanged, it is nearly always 
found that the magnitude of the systematic distortion 
is changed but the sign may or may not be. This 
phenomenon may be described in a simple manner by 
saying that both bias and characteristic distortion are 
present and that the bias is reversed but that the 
characteristic distortion is not. In other words, it is 
convenient to say that the total systematic distortion, 
when the circuit is normal, is given by the expression ~ 
C+B 

where C is the characteristic distortion and B is the bias 
and that with the reverse condition the total eae 
distortion is given by the expression 


C= B 


The separation of the two components is then easily 
effected by simply adding and subtracting these - 
measured values of the systematic distortion and 
dividing by two. 

We are now in a position to give a definition of the 
components of the systematic distortion for the general 
case. Let us call the systematic distortion measured 
with the circuit normal S, and with the circuit altered 
so as to interchange the functions of the two current 
values employed S,. Then the characteristic compo- 
nent is defined as (S; + S:)/2 and the bias is defined as 
(S; — S2)/2. 

It should be noted that, in practically all cases, 
individual factors which cause distortion do not produce 
pure bias, characteristic distortion, or fortuitous dis- 
tortion but rather a combination of these. One reason 
for this is that the effect of a particular factor depends 
on the extent to which the wave shape has been affected 
by other factors. Furthermore, distortion produced 
by a given factor in a particular repeater section depends 
on the impressed signal combination and this combina- 
tion is, of course, changed by.any distortion experienced 
previously; this is of importance mainly in connection 
with circuits made up of a number of repeater sections. 
As a result, the amount of one component of distortion 
as determined by the method outlined above depends 
to a secondary extent on the amount and sign of the 
other components. Distortion-corrrecting devices such 
as the Gulstad vibrating circuit’ also tend to prevent 
linear addition of increments of distortion. It will be 
apparent from the foregoing that in order to obtain 
accurate data on total distortion, measurement should 
be made over the entire circuit with all components 
present. 

In practical field work it is most generally desired - 
to obtain a measure of the maximum total distortion 
which may be expected to occur at fairly short intervals. 
This maximum distortion is reached or exceeded when 
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comparatively large characteristic and fortuitous com- 
ponents combine with bias in such a manner as to cause 
a comparatively large total distortion. Since bias is 
the most readily corrected or neutralized distortion, it is 
nearly always determined separately. 

Many different signal combinations have been used 
in transmission measuring. The Morse letter C has 
been used for the most part since this was found to bea 
fairly severe combination from the standpoint of charac- 
teristic distortion. Miscellaneous signals such as 
occur in actual operation are, in general, preferable to 
anything else for the measurement of total distortion 
and are, therefore, used in some methods. For the 
measurement of bias, the use of “reversals” (a stream 
of dots and unit spaces) is convenient and gives good 
approximate data. 

Distribution of Different Values of Distortion. It is 
of interest to note that the distribution of distortions 
of different magnitude is generally in fair agreement 
with the normal distribution curve of the theory of 
probability. This has been shown by results obtained 
in tests on a number of representative telegraph circuits 
in the Bell System.. A distribution curve showing the 
quality of telegraph transmission of a particular circuit 
may therefore be constructed by measuring the total 
distortion of a number of parts of signals, obtaining the 
average distortion A, and the probable deviation d 
from the average. The latter is obtained from the 
following formula: 


= clan 
d = 0.6745 Ne 
where N is the number of measurements, r is the dif- 
ference between the distortion obtained in a particular 
observation and the average distortion A. The dis- 
tribution curve may then be plotted from the formula 
given in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1 shows a typical curve plotted from the results 
of tests of a particular circuit at a manual operating 
speed (dotting rate about 12 per second). The basic 
idea of this distribution curve is that within a particular 
range of distortion (that is, on the horizontal axis) 
the probability of the distortion of any particular signal 
impulse falling in this range is indicated by the area 
under the curve in that range. Half of the area under 
the curve is included between the vertical lines drawn 
at distance d on each side of the vertical line passing 
through the peak of the curve, it being equally probable 
that a given impulse will have a distortion within and 
without this range. 

If the distribution of distortion is in accordance 
with the normal distribution law, the two parameters 
A and d completely determine the grade of transmission. 
A circuit with good transmission has small average dis- 
tortion and a high narrow curve whereas a circuit with 
poor transmission has large average distortion or a low 
flat curve or both. 

The definition of perfect telegraph signals and the 
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method of specifying the distortion or departure of 
signals from perfection could be formulated in other 
ways than that followed in the preceding discussion. 
However, it is believed that the criteria which have 
been set forth are very good for manual operation and 
are fairly good in connection with present printing 
systems and circuits‘. As regards the latter, for 
complete information it would be desirable to determine 
not only the distortion as defined above but the relative 
displacement of marks and spaces because synchronism 
is involved in the operation of these systems. 

Effect of Distortion on Operation. A large quantity 
of data has been collected in connection with tests of 
different telegraph systems and tests which have been 
made solely for the purpose of determining the effect 
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Scale of ordinates is so chosen that area under curve is unity. To find 
probable percentage of all marks or spaces whose distortions fall within 
a range of one per cent, read off corresponding ordinate from curve and 
multiply by 100. A = average distortion. d = probable deviation from 
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of different amounts and kinds of distortion upon 
manual and printer operation. The effect of distortion 
will be discussed only very briefly here, however. 

It is thought that the limit which distortion may 
reach without seriously impairing service is about 35 
per cent., as a round average figure, for either manual 
or printer circuits as used in the Bell System. In order 
for telegraph operation to be satisfactory, it must, 
in general, afford communication with very nearly 100 
per cent accuracy. In the case of printers, there is no 
effect whatever until distortion becomes large enough 
to cause errors. In manual operation, however, the 
strain on the receiving operator due to distortion, as 
well as the effect upon accuracy of reception must be 
taken into consideration. 
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METHODS AND MEANS OF MEASUREMENT 


Several methods of observing telegraph transmission 
quality, which have been employed in the maintenance 
of commercial telegraph circuits and in the design and 
development work of the Bell System, will be described 
below. Generally speaking, methods 1 to 4, inclusive, 
are older methods in which standard telegraph appara- 
tus is used in connection with making certain observa- 
tions. and accordingly are discussed only briefly. 
Methods 5, 6, and 7 are newer methods employing tele- 
graph transmission measuring apparatus specially 
designed for the purpose and will be treated more fully. 

The more elaborate and refined methods have been 
used to advantage in connection with development 
work on d-c. and carrier telegraph systems including 
balancing artificial lines and arrangements for minimiz- 
ing distortion. They have likewise been employed in 
designing compositing arrangements by means of which 
telegraph circuits are derived from wires used simul- 
taneously for telephony. In the case of the d-c. 
metallic telegraph system,® it is believed that it would 
not have been practicable to evolve a satisfactory 
design without the use of these or equivalent methods. 


The determination of the distortion of telegraph 
signals as defined above consists essentially in the 
measurement of comparatively small intervals of time, 
4. e., very small fractions of a second. For compara- 
tively low-speed operation, that is, at manual speeds 
and somewhat higher, a reasonable limit of sensitivity 
of apparatus for measuring differences in time intervals 
is of the order of about one thirty-thousandth second 
for refined laboratory tests. For general field work, 
a sensitivity of the measuring apparatus of about one 
thousandth second is usually sufficient. These sensi- 
tivities are found to be well within the unpredictable 
variations in circuit performance from time to time. 


Measurements of distortion by means of the methods 
described herein have given results which furnish a good 
criterion of the quality of telegraph circuits, data thus 
obtained being, in general, reasonably consistent with 
observations by highly trained telegraphers in the case 
_ of manual circuits, and with printer performance in the 
case of printer circuits. It will be appreciated that 


these data, being practically independent of judgment 


on the part of the observer, are considerably more 
accurate and dependable than those obtained by older 
methods in the case of manual circuits. As regards 
printer circuits, some inconsistency is to be expected, 
for reasons which were brought out in the discussion 
of distortion. However, experience to date indicates 
that relations between the results of measurement of 
distortion and printer performance are fairly consistent 
and the new methods should be of considerable value 
for use in connection with printer circuits. 

1. Listening Tests. On manually-operated circuits, 
the quality of transmission may be observed by means of 


5. See Note3. 
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listening tests. In making such tests, a good sender 
should send signals at the distant end of the circuit 
while a competent operator at the receiving end listens 
to a sounder. The receiving operator then forms 
judgment as to whether the signals are biased or un- 
steady and whether transmission is satisfactory or not. 
Unsteadiness, of course, indicates the presence of con- 
siderable characteristic or fortuitous distortion or both. 
It is very convenient to make these observations since 
no special apparatus is required. In many cases it can 
be done without interfering with the normal operation 
of the circuit. 

Experience has indicated, however, that there is 
considerable uncertainty in connection with such ob- 
servations since they depend upon personal judgment. 
Skilled operators with considerable experience in pass- 
ing judgment on telegraph signals often disagree and a 
particular operator does not form consistent opinions 
from time to time. It is, of course, impossible to detect 
small distortions or differences, as is required in con- 
nection with development work. In lining up circuits 
for service by means of listening tests, improper ad- 
justments may be made in order to overcome faults of 
the sender or to suit the tastes of individual receiving 
operators. 

2. Meter Observations. Ammeters and voltmeters 
which are not sufficiently fast to follow all the individual 
signal impulses faithfully are used to a considerable 
extent for detecting bias and unsteadiness of circuits 
when a steady stream of dots and short spaces, or 
reversals, is sent over a circuit. A measure of the bias 
is obtained by taking the difference between the meter 
reading for biased signals and the reading for unbiased 
signals. The presence of fortuitous distortion is indica- 
ted if the meter needle vibrates unsteadily or if sudden 
deflections occur occasionally. This method is partic- 
ularly useful in maintaining multi-section circuits, 
especially those operated at high speeds. It is usually 
necessary to use the meters in local circuits rather than 
directly in the line and to take certain precautions to 
avoid misleading results. 

3. Tape-Recorder and Similar Methods. A _ tape 
recorder, such as that used in the Wheatstone system of 
telegraphy, giving a graphic record of telegraph signals 


_ has been of considerable use in telegraph transmission 


investigations made by Bell System engineers but it 
has been almost entirely superseded by improved 
testing apparatus. Tape records properly taken and 
analyzed furnish complete information on the signal 
distortion (as defined above) and displacement of marks 
and spaces. The process is complicated and very 
laborious, however, the results not being available for 
a considerable time, and the accuracy with available 
apparatus is not great. However, a quick but rough 


idea of the quality of transmission may be obtained 


by merely inspecting the tape records. 
In using the recorder, it is preferable to impress a 
perfect, regularly recurring test signal at the distant end 
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and take two tapes, one with normal signals and the 
other with “‘inverted”’ signals, that is, with marking and 
spacing interchanged. A number of signals may then 
be measured and the components of distortion may then 
be computed. 

Tape recorders have been used in connection with 
making transmission observations on working telegraph 
circuits also. Two recorders are employed, one at the 
sending end of the circuit under test and the other at 
the receiving end. The effect of transmission over the 
circuit can be ascertained by comparing received marks 
and spaces with the corresponding sent marks and 
spaces. 

It has been found practicable with some refinement 
of standard apparatus to obtain an accuracy of about 
+3 per cent at a speed of 15 dots per second with 
recorders, corresponding to +0.001 second. 

A recording voltmeter has been employed to ad- 
vantage in determining the stability of transmission 
over telegraph circuits. In doing this, a continuous 
record is made of received signals while reversals are 
sent over the circuit. The record will show not only 
interruptions of material extent but gradual changes in 
bias. 

Other instruments, such as Morse recorders, oscillo- 
graphs, and “‘undulators,’” have also been employed 
for making records to show the quality of signals. 

4. Tests With Printers. The start-stop and multi- 
plex printing telegraph apparatus,® which is in general 
use in this country, is adaptable to simple manipula- 
tion which gives a very good indication of the quality 
of transmission for printer operation. A test which is 
commonly made is a determination of margin of orien- 
tation. Another test which is used in some cases is 
called a determination of bias margin. 

In order to explain these tests, certain basic es 
involved in the operation of these systems will be briefly 
- outlined using a typical system for illustration. In 
the typical system, each printer operation requires five 
units of line time, five impulses being sent, one after 
the other, from segments on the sending “‘distributor”’ 
and received in the same sequence on corresponding 
segments of a distributor at the receiving end. The 
brushes of the sending and receiving distributors, of 
course, rotate in approximate synchronism. The 
receiving segments are shortened so that only the middle 
portion of each incoming signal unit is used for operating 
the selecting arrangements and, therefore, distortion 
must exceed a certain amount before there is any 
effect whatever upon the accuracy of the received mes- 
sage. A phase or “orientation” adjustment is provided 
so that each segment may be traversed by the rotating 
brush so as to receive a signal from the line at the 
proper time. 
margin by rotating the ring of receiving segments a 
short distance, first one way and then the other, until 
errors appear in the printed copy: 


6. See Note 4. 
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In order to obtain a measure of the quality of trans- 
mission of the line circuit, the orientation margin is 
first determined locally and then a similar determination 
is made with signals transmitted from a distant station. 
As the printer may be assumed to be operating on 
substantially perfect signals on the local test, the 
difference between the margins found in the two tests 
is a measure of the distortion of the line circuit. 

In making a test of bias margin, the printing appara- 
tus is first tested locally; then with the most favorable 
orientation setting, the signals are biased in one direc- 
tion and then in the other until errors are noted in the 
printed record. Similar tests are then made with the 
distant station sending over the line circuit. Bias 


-may be impressed at the receiving end, in which case 


the difference between the range which can be impressed 
without causing failure and the local bias range is a 
measure of the excellence of the signals as normally 
received over the circuit. When bias is impressed at 
the sending end of the circuit, the corresponding differ- 
ence is a measure of the amount of distortion with which 
signals could be repeated into the line without causing 
failure; this test is, therefore, of most value in checking 
up parts of long circuits. 

For printer circuits, this method has the advantage 
that measurements are made with apparatus identical 
with that used in operation and the results are readily 
interpretable in terms of performance. Good data 
on total distortion for use in connection with printer 
operation may be obtained with miscellaneous signals. 
By noting how failure occurs for various signal combina- 
tions in the neighborhood of the limits of the range, 
some information may also be obtained as to the com- 
ponents of the distortion. 

5. Bridge Methods of Measuring Systematic Distortion. 


In this subdivision there will be described arrangements 


which have been employed advantageously for a number 
of years in making accurate measurements in connection 
with development work. These devices are in the form 
of bridge arrangements in which galvanometers give 
direct indication of the amount of systematic distortion. 
Simple computations from readings made before and 
after reversing certain connections give data on bias 
and characteristic distortion. These devices do not 
measure the total distortion and are therefore not well 
suited to use in connection with transmission 
maintenance. 

As these arrangements are more accurate than any 
others which have been available, they have been very 
useful in showing the effect of small changes in circuit 
elements. With these devices, it is possible to make 
design tests on single section circuits, whereas, with 
less refined methods, it would be necessary to use a 
number of sections to obtain values of the distortion 
which could be measured. 

One of these arrangements requires synchronism 
between the sending and receiving ends and is, accord- 
ingly, generally used in looped tests; that is, where 
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both sending and receiving apparatus is located at one 
point. Another arrangement, which is considerably 
simpler, does not require synchronism and can be used 
for either looped or straightaway tests. 

A. Synchronous bridge arrangement. The syn- 
chronous arrangement for measuring systematic dis- 
tortion employs a differential method in which signals 
received over the line are compared with substantially 
perfect signals in a circuit of the Wheatstone bridge 
type. 

The basic principles of this device may be understood 
from Fig. 2. As indicated, relay 1 is operated by the 
incoming or distorted signal and relay 2 is operated by a 


Operated b 
Received Stonais 


Relay 2. | ) X Operated b 
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Fig. 2—Syncuronous Disrortion-BripGe ARRANGEMENT 


perfect signal which is sent locally. If the armatures of 
these two relays move exactly together, there will be no 
deflection of the galvanometer inasmuch as the four 
outer resistances all have the same value and the four 
inner resistances are also equal to each other. It will 
also be seen that if both relays repeat perfect signals, but 
with a phase difference, the average current through the 
galvanometer will be zero. (There is no net effect of 
armature travel time if it is the same for both relays.) 
If a particular mark repeated by relay 1 is distorted 
systematically, there will, however, be a preponderance 
of current in one direction or the other through the 
galvanometer every time this mark occurs. Now, 
if a switching device be provided to close the gal- 
vanometer circuit only shortly before the beginning of 
this mark and open it shortly after its end, a slow- 
moving galvanometer will indicate directly the sign 
and magnitude of the distortion, provided the bridge 
is properly proportioned. Measurement of normal 
and inverted signals and simple computation will, 
therefore, afford data on bias and characteristic dis- 
tortion of this part of the signal and similar procedure 
will give corresponding data for the other parts. 

This device has been used for very accurate mea- 
surements of the effect of duplex unbalance and some 
other kinds of interference by sending the interfering 
current from a distributor running at a speed slightly 
different from twice that employed with the bridge and 
noting the maximum deflection of the galvanometer as 
it swings slowly back and forth. The bridge is 
readily adaptable also to the measurement of relative 
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displacement of signal parts or lag, as well as distortion, 
which may be desired, for instance, in connection with 
printer operation. 


Several bridges of this type have been built which 
are capable of indicating differences in distortion of 
about one thirty-thousandth second. A multiplex 
printing telegraph distributor has been adapted to the 
sending of signals and performing the selecting 
operations. 

For a detailed description of these arrangements, it is 
suggested that reference be made to U. S. Patents 
Nos. 1,435,328 and 1,548,059. 


B. “E” signal bridge. This arrangement has 
the advantage of comparative simplicity and portability 
and also of being usable for straightaway measurements . 
of systematic distortion. It consists of a simple 
Wheatstone bridge circuit so arranged that the average 
current through the meter is proportional to the 
distortion when an “‘E”’ signal having a certain ratio of 
marking to spacing is used. The accuracy is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the synchronous bridge 
arrangement. 

In applying this method, an “E” signal with, for 
example, a space four times as long as the mark is sent 
repeatedly at the distant station and the bridge 
arrangement shown in Fig. 3 connected to the receiving 
end so that the bridge relay repeats the incoming 
signals. When the tongue of this relay is on the 
marking contact M, the galvanometer current is in one 
direction and of strength 4; when the tongue is on the 
spacing contact, it is in the opposite direction and of 
strength 1; the average is, therefore, zero. A resistance 
is connected from the tongue of this relay to the right 
corner of the bridge so as to avoid any effect of time 


Bridge | 
Relay | BBO 
To Telegraph Circuit 

Fig. 3—-E-Sianau DistorTioN-MEASURING BRIDGE 
required for the tongue to travel from one contact to 
the other. The average current through the meter 
will be such as to cause it to indicate directly the 
magnitude and direction of distortion of the unit 
part of the “E”’ signal when proper voltage is used. 

It is of interest to note that results obtained with the 
“EE” signal have been nearly as satisfactory as those 
obtained’ with more complex signals such as the 
Morse C. 

6. Speed-of-Failure Measurement. The speed at. 
which total failure (100 per cent. distortion) occurs is 
of interest in connection with telegraph transmission 


: To tal Distortion. 
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work. The speed of failure must, in general, be 
materially higher than the operating speed to provide a 
margin for variations and in order that the circuit may 
handle signals which are considerably distorted before 


being impressed upon the circuit. 


The ‘‘speed-of-failure meter,” the essential features 
of which are shown in Fig. 4, is a convenient arrange- 
ment for obtaining a measurement of the breakdown 
speed of circuits with a regularly-recurring signal such 
as the Morse letter C. It may also be used for 


determining the speed of a regularly recurring signal. 


As will be seen from the figure, the condenser C is 


Relay 


Fie. 4—Sprnp-or-Faiture Meter 

charged by the battery E while the relay armature is on 
marking contact and is discharged through the gal- 
vanometer M when the armature is on spacing contact. 
The time constants of the circuit with the armature on 


either contact must be small in comparison with the 
duration of greatly distorted dots and spaces sent at 


the speed of failure. Then, if a recurring signal is 
operating the relay at a certain comparatively low 
speed, the number of impulses passing through the 


‘meter is directly proportional to the speed and there- 


fore a slow-moving meter may be made to indicate 


“speed directly. 


In measuring the speed of failure, the speed is 


: gradually increased from a low value while the indica- 
tion of the meter is noted carefully. 
reaches the breakdown point, the deflection of the 


When the speed 


‘meter, which had been increasing gradually, is suddenly 
reduc ed. Although the deflection will then increase 
further for a time as the speed is increased (until another 


_ part of the signal fails), there is no difficulty in poe 
the breakdown speed with fair accuracy. 
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theory, a few measurements by this method serve to 
give fairly complete information regarding transmission 
performance of a circuit. 

Two types of transmission measuring sets have been 
designed for use in the new method, one of these being a 
simple arrangement intended: primarily for field work 
and the other a more elaborate device suitable for 
laboratory tests. These sets are arranged so that a 
condenser is charged during each mark (or space) and a 
vacuum tube arrangement provided to give an indica- 
tion whenever the condenser charge exceeds a pre- 
determined amount. In this way, the amount of dis- 
tortion which is exceeded with a certain frequency, or 
the frequency with which distortion exceeds any 
particular value, may be determined. In addition, 
the sets are arranged for the measurement of bias 
separately. Synchronism between sending and re- 
ceiving apparatus is not required so that straightaway 
as well as looped tests may be made. Since the prin- 
ciples of operation of the two arrangements are nearly 
alike, the operation of the pinple type of set only will 
be taken up in detail. 


A. Measurement with field-type set. The principles 


of this set for measuring total distortion of marks and 
spaces will be described in connection with Figs. 5 and 
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6, respectively- Fig. 5 shows a charging and dis- 
charging arrangement which produces a voltag across 
the condenser K, the value of which 
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torted mark, depending upon whether the mark is 
lengthened or shortened. If, for instance, all of the 
marks are lengthened, the voltage at the conclusion of 
each mark will be greater than that for undistorted 
marks. 

The voltage which the condenser attains during a 
distorted mark may be adjusted to the value for undis- 
torted marks by changing the value of resistance R, 
the amount of change being a measure of the amount 
of distortion. 

As is well known, in a circuit of this type, the voltage 
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of a condenser of capacity K, after being charged for 


t 
time ¢ through a resistance R, equals (4 neue ) 
times the battery voltage, e being the base of Naperian 
logarithms. If there is a certain percentage increase 
(or decrease) in time ¢, the condenser voltage may be 
brought back to the original value by a corresponding 
increase (or decrease) in R. Therefore, the change in 
resistance, expressed as a percentage of the original 
resistance, is the percentage distortion. 

Fig. 6 shows the arrangement of the circuit for.the 
measurement of spaces and includes the essential features 
of the indicating device. It is seen that condenser K 
has been connected to the marking contact and the 
resistance R’ to the relay armature, so that the con- 
denser will be discharged during the marking interval 
and allowed to charge during the spacing interval. 
The duration of the space thus determines the amount 
of charge during the spacing interval. The resistance 
R may be used to control the rate of charge of the 
condenser and the percentage distortion of spaces 
determined in the same way as described above in the 
case of marks. 


By reference to the part of Fig. 6 which shows the 
indicating device, it is seen that the input or grid 
circuit of the tube is connected across condenser K 
with a grid-bias battery C in series. The grid-bias 
voltage is of such value that the plate current is zero 
until the voltage of condenser K reaches that for an 
undistorted dot at which time the plate current sud- 
denly increases. This is due to the feed-back effect 
which is obtained by coupling the input and output 
circuits of the tube together by means of a transformer. 
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Therefore, the circuit commences to oscillate at an 
audible frequency whenever the potential of the grid 
reaches a certain value. This oscillation is allowed to 
persist for only a short time with the result that a click 
is heard in a telephone receiver connected in the output 
circuit whenever the voltage of the condenser exceeds 
that for undistorted marks. 

The arrangements described above are suitable for 
the measurement of total distortion of marks and 
spaces of almost any recurring signal combination. In 
case the signal contains only unit signal parts, as for 
instance, when measuring the marks of a ‘‘C”’ signal, 
the distortion indicating dial is set at a position where 
occasional clicks are present, say several per minute, 
this value of distortion being taken as the representative 
maximum lengthening. Now, as the dial is moved 
towards the negative part of the scale, the clicks will 
become more and more frequent until a position is 
reached where clicks are missing only occasionally, 
this being taken as the representative maximum short- 
ening. When measuring spaces of the “C’’ signal, 
undesirable noises are present in the receiver due to the 
presence of the two long spaces. In some cases this 
causes difficulty in measuring at high speeds but is not 
particularly.bothersome at manual speeds. If desired 
these long parts may be measured by adding a lumped 
resistance in series with the rheostat so that the voltage 
across the condenser for undistorted parts of the new 
length is restored to the original reference value. 

This set is also arranged to measure directly? per- 
centage bias when reversals are used as the test signal, 
the circuit arrangement for this purpose being shown by 
Fig. 7. A bridge circuit, containing a meter, is connected 
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to the receiving relay. Equal and opposite currents flow 
through the meter when the relay armature is on the 
spacing contact S and marking contact M, respectively, 
provided that resistance FR is one-half of resistance R’ 
and resistances r are small. If the relay is adjusted to 
repeat unbiased reversals, the average current through 
the meter will be zero and the meter needle will vibrate 
through a small amplitude about the zero mark. With 
biased reversals, the average current through the meter 
is no longer zero, but it can be brought back to zero 
by adjusting resistance R. The meter will always in- 
dicate zero when resistance R has been adjusted to 
correspond to the amount of bias, the percentage 
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change in FR being equal to the percentage bias in terms 
of an undistorted dot length. 

It will be recalled that this relation also holds for 
resistance R when measuring total distortion so that 
only one calibrated rheostat is necessary. This rheo- 
stat is designed to cover the range from plus 100 to 
minus 100 per cent., with resistances corresponding to 
5 per cent distortion for each step. This is sufficiently 
close for most field work. Intermediate values may be 
roughly estimated, however. 

Before making a ‘series of measurements, the set is 
calibrated with substantially perfect reversals. In 
doing this, the relay is adjusted to repeat the signals 
unbiased and the vacuum-tube circuit is adjusted so 
that clicks are just produced in the receiver for about 
half of the dots. The latter is called the zero adjust- 
ment and is accomplished by a slight variation in the 
grid-biasing potential. 

In making a measurement over a circuit the bias is 


Fie. 8—Firip-T yer Set ror Mprasurine Torar Distortion 
first measured, then the marks and spaces of both 
normal and inverted Morse ‘‘C”’ signals are usually 
observed to determine the representative maximum 
to taldistortion. If desired, a rough idea of the value 
of the characteristic component may be obtained by 
measuring the total distortion on both “C’’ signals 
and reversals and taking the difference, since in the 
latter case there is practically no characteristic dis- 
tortion present. 

Fig. 8 is from a photograph of one of the field -type 
measuring sets. As may be seen both a neutral relay 
and a polar relay are provided so that either may be 
used as the receiving relay. The distortion-indicating 
dial, meter, zero-adjusting dial, switching keys, and jacks 
are mounted on a panel which may be locked. Under- 
neath the panel are mounted the necessary batteries, 
resistances, condensers, transformers, and vacuum 
tube. A Western Electric 215-A tube which requires 
- only small currents is employed. Accordingly, it is 
possible to employ a dry cell to energize the filament, 
and small B batteries. The set is entirely self-contained 
with the exception of a source of biasing current for the 
_ polar relay when receiving with it in an open-and-close 
local circuit. 
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B. Laboratory type of measuring set. The essential 
features of the laboratory type of measuring set are 
illustrated by Fig. 9. The condenser C, corresponds 
to condenser K of. the field-type set and the variable 
resistance R, in its charging circuit corresponds to the 
distortion dial. Although R, might be used for the 
distortion dial in this case, it has been found more 
desirable to use a potentiometer P for this purpose. 
This potentiometer is connected into the charging cir- 
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cuit of condenser C; and permits of varying the applied 


- voltage, and consequently, the value of charge taken 


by this condenser. For a given battery voltage the 
amount of the charge stored on condenser C, depends 
upon the length of the mark (or space), but that stored 
on C, depends, for practical purposes, only upon the 
setting of potentiometer P. At the end of the mark, 
the two charges are first combined so that they tend to 
neutralize each other and the residue discharged through 
the meter M and resistance R;. These operations are 
performed in the proper sequence by the relays D, 
to D3, inclusive.’ The potentiometer calibration holds 
true for any particular speed of signaling, provided the 
resistance R, is adjusted to the proper value for that 
speed. 
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To measure average distortion of a recurring test 
signal the potentiometer is adjusted until the meter 
indicates zero, under which condition the charges of 
the two condensers are on the average equal and 
neutralize each other. By taking readings with 
normal and inverted signals, the bias and characteristic 
distortion may be calculated as explained previously. 
If an “EK” signal is used, good results will be obtained 
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in this manner. However, with other signals the re- 
sults being average values may be misleading, as posi- 
tive distortion of one impulse tends to offset negative 
distortion of others. If reversals are. used for the signal, 
it may be assumed that there is no characteristic 
distortion and the measurement will give the bias. 

To measure total distortion, the detector shown 
connected across R3 is used instead of the meter, this 
detector being responsive only to positive -discharges 
through R;. Whenever such a charge is impressed 
across R;, the detector oscillates momentarily causing 
operation of the sounder, or register associated with it. 

Measurement of total distortion is carried out in 
much the same manner as in the case of the field-type 
set. For measurements of maximum lengthening, 
the charging battery is so connected that condenser C, 
is given a positive charge, while for measurements of 
maximum shortening, the battery is reversed so that C, 
is given a negative charge. By means of the register, 
data may conveniently be obtained for plotting dis- 
tribution curves of distortion. 

The complete set as shown in Fig. 10 contains numer- 
ous switching arrangements to adapt the set to various 
conditions of measurement. It also includes a speed-of- 
failure meter. Incidentally the set is provided with an 
arrangement which can be used to suppress dashes and 
long spaces so that measurement may be made of 
miscellaneous printer signals. 

The distortion dial is graduated in 2 per cent steps 
and intermediate values may be estimated. In the 
measurement of bias and characteristic distortion, the 
set may be readily adapted to the detection of much 
smaller differences. 


CONCLUSION 


A number of methods have been described for mea- 
‘suring the transmission quality of telegraph circuits. 
Which method to use in a particular case depends on the 
circumstances. For the purposes of transmission main- 
tenance, the need has existed for a convenient method 
of fair accuracy for measuring the total distortion. 
In this connection it is believed that the method and 
means described under 7-A above offers considerable 
promise. Considerable use has been made of this type 
of apparatus by the development and engineering staffs 
of the Bell System and experience indicates that it will 
probably be of considerable value for the following 
purposes, particularly in connection with manual 
systems: (1) Obtaining quantitative data with a view 
of determining whether or not telegraph circuits are 
satisfactory for service, (2) Making routine checks 
of telegraph transmission, (3) Lining up circuits for 
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service, and (4) Locating and diagnosing troubles. 
In the case of printer circuits it should be of most use 
in connection with item 4. 


Discussion 


J. H. Bell: The old method of evaluating the quality of 
telegraph signals was by running a tape at a particular speed 
and measuring each dot and each space and comparing with the 
length of a perfect dot. That required a good deal of time to 
carry out. The experimenter in the laboratory, after making 
each change in his cireuit, had to measure his tape before he could 
proceed any further. 

With these newer tools we can change a coil or a tee and at 
the same time listen to the effect upon the circuit, so that the 
tools make for much quicker development work than hitherto. 

The telegraph circuits in this country have a great many 
repeaters, and, as you will find in the paper, the maximum allow- 
able distortion between terminals is 35 per cent. That does not 
mean that 35 per cent is an allowable distortion in one section. 
The distortion is cumulative from section to section, so that the 
permissible distortion in one section must be kept down to say, 
4 or 5 per cent. 

The old method did not permit of measuring 5 per cent dis- 
tortion with any degree of accuracy, as pointed out in the paper; 
about plus or minus 3 per cent was the best that could be done. 
That was due to the variations in the speed of the tape running 
through the Wheatstone receiver. 

In the older days when the Wheatstone was the system for 
carrying heavy traffic, it was perfectly satisfactory if one got 
all the dots, and was able to distinguish between the dots and the 
dashes; the human factor could then come in and make up the 
diserepaney and translate the tape without any difficulties. 


However, today with the growth of machine telegraphs, it is 
necessary that the amount of distortion be kept down to a definite 
limit, and these new tools will certainly be a great aid in carrying 
out our experiments. Even in hand-operated systems, I question 
whether any operator can detect a few per cent distortion. 


H. W. Drake: A rather significant statement is made on the 
first page of this paper, which leads me to ask a question. The 
statement I refer to is that ‘‘in the case of some printer circuits, 
variation in lag degrades transmission. Consideration of lag is 
usually not of importance, however.”’ 

The question I wanted to ask is whether these admirable 
means which have been devised in the Bell System for mea- 
suring transmission include the possible measurement of this 
variation in lag. 


The reason for asking that question is the fact that I am aware 
of a good deal of work that is being done by the commercial 
telegraph companies, and this matter of determining variation 
of lag has been one of the important factors in that work. I 
think that I would not be stretching the case to say that this 
paper is probably in the nature of a progress report and that the 
authors would be the last to have it taken as the final statement 
of what can and must be done in the measurement of telegraph 
transmission. 

H. Nyquist: We have successfully used both the synechro- 
nous distortion bridge arrangement shown in Fig. 2 and the. 
Wheatstone recorder in the measurement of lag and its variation. 
The field type of measuring set is not readily adaptable to this 
kind of measurement. 


Telegraph ‘Traffic Engineering 


BY H. MASON: 
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HE subject, telegraph traffic engineering, covers 
a field so wide that to compress it within the limits 
of a single paper necessitates an arbitrary limita- 
tion of the points to be discussed. For this reason there 
is here presented an outline of only the following four 
points: 
1. Wire layout. 
2. Traffic routing. 
3. Office layout. 
4. Operator assignment. 


WIRE LAYOUT 


As the economic conduct of any business activity is 
dependent upon a system of adequate, accurate, and up- 
to-date records, so the economic use of a large telegraph 
wire plant requires a somewhat elaborate scheme for 
recording the kind and amount of use made of the 
various facilities as well as for directing changes to be 
made in such use. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company has over a million miles (1,600,000 km.) 
of wire used for the handling of commercial telegrams 
and for other telegraph company activities. This 
figure does not include the mileage of wire owned but 
used by the railroad companies under contracts nor 
does it include the conductor mileage in underground 
and aerial cables used in city-wide distribution. This 
mileage of wire can be divided as to usage, as follows: 


Number of 
Miles msgs, carried 

Wire used as of wire per month 

Automatic trunks.............- 266,000 20,100,000 

IVEOTSO! GIUMES <a sve, tfe:steus..0 ecole eve)eus 165,000 4,450,000 

WAY: WiEGHom: citinaet bwies paces 296,000 3,270,000 
Spare and protection........... 174,000 
Dispatcher and test............ 30,000 
OGHOR MIBOS Fre oe cars as caiies ois obehe ayo uels 92,000 
1,023,000 


“Other uses’ cover wires in the service of disseminat- 
ing quotations of stocks and commodities either by 
Morse or by ticker; wires leased to firms and especially 
to Press Associations for their use in Morse or automatic 
service, the so-called ‘‘private wires;’’ and wires given 
over to some small scattering uses, battery, clock, tele- 
phone tie lines, and the like. 

In reading the foregoing table one must guard against 
taking the figures in the right hand column as represent- 
ing the messages filed with the company by the public. 
The figures are quoted to indicate the relative density of 
load on the circuits of different sorts and a given message 
is counted again each time it is relayed from one 

1. Both of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
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circuit to another. That company’s report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission showed for 1925 a total 
of 146 million messages filed. It will be noted from 
the table how vastly more economical is the use of wire 
in automatic service. There a density of 76 monthly 
messages per mile of wire is achieved while in Morse 
trunk service 27 is the prevailing figure and on way 
wires only 11 can be counted on. Yet over 29 per cent 
of the whole wire plant is given over to way service, 
chiefly as the result of adherence to the policy of pro- 
viding universal telegraph service. 

The traffic engineer should be responsible for the 
amount and general location of wire used and for the 
economic assignment of circuits to these wires. The 
material, method of erecting, and the detailed location 
of pole lines and wires are properly the consideration 
of other departments but these, broadly, must be de- 
signed to provide what is required in the way of operat- 
ing circuits. To this end there must be established a 
section of the traffic department whose duty it is to 
maintain a record of wires and of assignment of circuits 
to those wires, and long experience has shown that it is 
entirely impractical to maintain such a record unless 
the same section is given authority to designate the 
assignment of all wires and to insist that field forces 
recognize and conform to its orders. This section 
receives from divisional headquarters in the field sug- 
gestions as to improving operating arrangements and 
is itself continually busy with investigations looking 
toward improved layouts. 

Monthly reports of the volume of traffic handled on 
each circuit terminating in all important offices are 
received. These reports show the loads, preferably 
by half-hourly periods, throughout a typical day and 
segregate the business into full rate, day letter, and 
night letter traffic. With these data and a knowledge of 
the practicable operating speeds of various circuits the 
circuit layout engineer can determine how best to 
utilize the wires at his command and can justify to 
that authority which appropriates the money, his 
requests for additional new wire construction. He 
daily issues orders in a well defined form, copies of which 
are sent to every field office which may be interested 
in the changes.. The orders designate changes in cir- 
cuit assignment together with the date upon which 
they are to be made effective. These changes are 
thereupon indicated on the chart of wires which he 
maintains as his primary record. This chart, with a 
line for every wire, shows the route followed, all towns 
being indicated and notations made as to all switch- 
boards at which each wire is cut in either for operation 
or for test. The material and gage of the wire are 
shown and at each junction office the cross connections 
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are indicated. These latter are customarily in lead 
pencil in order that alterations may readily be made as 
orders for circuit layout changes are issued. The chart 
for the million miles of wire before mentioned is 65 
feet (19.8m.) wide and 24 feet (7.3m.) high and, of 
course, has to be maintained in sections. 

In determining upon advisable layouts many facts 
must be taken into consideration and these vary with 
the type of circuit involved. 

Taking up first the simplest of the circuits, the way 
wires, we can define as such all circuits that have inter- 
mediate offices or “drops’’ between the terminal sta- 
tions. Almost invariably they are operated “single 
Morse,” that is by the opening and closing of a circuit 
in which unidirectional current may flow, though in 
rare cases where the circuit is very long duplex opera- 
tion with its greater reliability due to use of current of 
one polarity for ‘‘marking”’ and of the other polarity 
for “spacing’’ is used between the relay office and 
some repeater point at which a “‘half-set’’ connects it 
to a single Morse wire on which are located all the operat- 
ing drops. 

The volume of business which may be handled on a 
given way wire is to a considerable extent dependent 
upon the operating ability of the personnel at the va- 
rious offices and particularly upon the experience and 
the judgment of the operator customarily working this 
wire at the relay office. Then, too, in an effort to give 
universal service provision must be made for handling 


business from offices so small that it obviously cannot: 


be in itself profitable. For these reasons the pro- 
vision of way wires is largely a matter of determining 
the most economical way to give service under particu- 
lar conditions rather than a determination of the 
economy of giving such service. Broadly speaking, it 
is found that with a number of small offices, say ten or 
twenty on a way wire, a load of about 150 messages per 
day is all that is consistent with a satisfactory speed 
of service. Naturally where distances are great, as 
particularly in the western part of the country, and the 
way wires of necessity are very long, a somewhat greater 
density is enforced before relief is given. An ordinary 
way wire operated “single Morse”’ with current supplied 
generally by motor generators at each end of the line, 
can comfortably be operated up to about 150 miles 
(240 km.). Many circuits exceed that length but it is 
the tendency to so locate relay offices that wires may be 
shortened to about this figure. The longest way wire 
in the Western Union plant today is from Denver, 
Colorado, to Farmington, New Mexico, 497 miles 
(800 km.), with an intermediate single line repeater 
at Alamosa. Arrangements are now under way for the 
installation of equipment at Alamosa to permit relaying 
at that office this and adjacent way wires, thence hand- 
ling the business to Denver on an automatic circuit. 
If iron wire is used, the possible limit of mileage 
in a circuit depends upon the amount of deterioration 
and as the older wires are customarily put into way 
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service it is not unusual to find cases where such 
circuits run up to 18 ohms per mile (11.2 ohms per km.), 
though new No. 8 gage iron would measure about 12.5 
ohms. Where the abnormal resistance of an iron wire 
is found to be largely in the joints, conditions may be 
improved by soldering, brazing or welding as suggested 
in the paper presented by Mr. Stanley Rhoads (TRANS, 
A. I. E. E., 1921, Vol. XL, p. 301). Naturally, the use 
of No. 9 gage copper, averaging about five ohms per 
mile (8.1 ohms per km.), improves conditions greatly 
but insulation plays its part and even with the best 
of wires it is found that satisfactory service cannot in 
general be maintained on a way circuit of over 300 
miles (480 km.) in length without repeaters. 

As the load on a way wire grows, relief may be pro- 
vided by constructing a new wire from the relay office 
toa point about midway of the load thus giving room for 
approximately 100 per cent growth. Quite often, how- 
ever, the major portion of the load of a congested way 
wire will be from an individual office in.which case the 
new construction may be placed between that town 
and the relay office thus establishing a trunk, naturally 
much underloaded at first, but which, it may be hoped, 
will gradually grow in usefulness until the day comes 
when the load justifies duplexing it. Occasionally, 
as a territory develops, it becomes necessary to establish 
new relay offices in order to avoid an uneconomical 
arrangement of many long way wires. The form of an 
engineering study of the features involved in deter- 
mining upon the propriety of such a step might alone 
easily suffice as material for a paper the length of this. 

The next general class of wires comprises the Morse 
operated trunks. With the present development of the 
printing telegraph, the establishment of new Morse 
operated trunks is indeed rare except in the manner 
just above indicated where a way office becomes suffi- 
ciently important to have an exclusive wire. Since 


several printer channels but only one Morse circuit may 


be put on a wire and, too, since it is easier to secure and 
quicker to train automatic than Morse personnel, it . 
is not surprising that the duplex Morse trunks are 
diminishing with the growth of the automatics. The 
present field for duplex Morse trunks is largely confined 
to those offices which are maintained in connection with 
grain, cotton, and other commodity exchanges. In 
these situations where the messages are short and where 
the operators are especially selected very substantial 
loads may be secured. But better loads could be 
carried by automatics, and we may confidently look 
forward to the time when, with an improved technique 
and with customers’ prejudices swept away, all impor- 
tant trunks, including those to exchange offices, will be 
operated automatic. 

Broadly speaking when a duplex Morse trunk load 
grows to over 300 messages each way per day, the limit 
for a satisfactory speed of service has been reached 
and it is time to consider measures for relief. Generally 
it will be found more economical to install automatic 
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equipment, with its attendant maintenance charges 
but greater capacity, than to construct new wire. 
Particularly is this so if the offices involved already 
have such maintenance in connection with other 
circuits. 

The single Morse trunk, the outgrowth of the way 
wire as previously described, occupies a wider field. 
Even here the evidence of trial installations suggests 
that a single channel printing mechanism of simple 
structure and substantial operation is, or shortly will be, 
available with economic advantages over Morse opera- 
tion so that we may reasonably look forward to the time 
when manual Morse operation will have disappeared 
from all towns large enough to warrant a trunk circuit 
for an outlet and which enjoy 24 hour electric light 
service to provide the necessary operating power. 


A load of 300 messages per day, counting both direc- 
tions together, is about all a single Morse trunk may be 
expected to move with a satisfactory speed of service. 
Relief in general would be secured by duplexing the 
wire, requiring a more elaborate power plant to supply 
the two polarities needed by this method. 

In taking up the third and most important class of 
circuits, the “automatic” trunks, it may be well to 
point out that the word universally used in the industry 
is somewhat of a misnomer. Really what is meant by 
“automatic” circuit is a circuit operating printing 
telegraphs. As a perforator operator does the sending 
and a receiving operator arranges the blanks in the 
machine or gums down the tape as the case may be, 
checks the number of words and calls for the necessary 
corrections, the only human operation that -has in fact 
been eliminated is the actual typing up on the receiving 
end. The productiveness of the labor under the two 


systems is, however, marked. An -experienced auto-_ 


matic operator works at between 55 and 60 words per 
minute while the average output per Morse operator is 
between 12 and 15 words. 

The tendency toward automatic operation on trunk 
circuits is to be noted, the largest company handling 
about 80 per cent of its trunk line traffic by this means. 
In present usage the relation between practical line 
speeds and customary operator speeds sets a limit of 
three channels per circuit, these being duplexed so that 
six messages can be handled simultaneously, three 
eastbound and three westbound. However, four have 
been operated in many instances and the indications are 
that further improvements in the art will result in 
increasing to at least four and possibly to six channels 
in the majority of cases. It appears that the average 
automatic operator can be safely expected to perforate 
at the rate of 60 words per minute, a word averaging 
5 characters and a space. The five unit code used in 
automatic telegraphy uses 214 cycles per character 
so a channel speed of 60 words per minute corresponds 
exactly to a speed of 15 cycles per second. Therefore 
a three channel circuit has a line speed of 45 cycles. 
The present practise indicates that this speed may be 
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maintained on wires up to about 1000 miles and in- 
volving probably three repeaters. Longer circuits are 
operated two channel at linespeeds of from 25 to 30 cycles, 
and such circuits can beand are operated over the greatest 
distances covered. Specifically, the longest automatic 
land line circuit regularly operated is one of the New 
York-San Francisco wires, which is 3779 miles (6100 
km.) along the route followed with 13 repeaters located 
at Washington, Parkersburg, W. Va., Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Little Rock, Texarkana, Tex., Dallas, Sweet- 
water, Tex., El Paso, Tucson, Ariz., Yuma, Ariz., 
Los Angeles, and Fresno, Cal. 

In all of these longer automatic circuits at least one 
and perhaps two of the repeaters are of the rotary 
regenerative type. 

It is possible, by suitable installation of apparatus, 
to drop off one channel of an automatic at any repeater 
point, or to intercept one or more channels and work 
them both ways. Thus the Boston-Cincinnati circuit 
is equipped for three channel operation one channel 
working between those cities and two channels cut at 
Pittsburgh giving Pittsburgh two channels to Boston 
and two to Cincinnati. Extensive use is made of this 
ability in situations where the traffic is somewhat 
lighter than would justify the use of an exclusive wire. 
For instance, the business of Dayton for New York or of 
Newark for Chicago would not economically justify a 
direct wire though ample to support one-third of a wire. 
So a three channel circuit is set up between Dayton and 
New York, two channels being cut at Columbus, whose 
loads happen to fit the situation, giving one Dayton- 


* New York channel, two Dayton-Columbus channels 


and two Columbus-New York channels. The Newark 
situation is taken care of by cutting through a channel 
of one of the Chicago-New York circuits to one on the 
New York-Newark wire, giving two outlets each way 
from New York and one through circuit Newark to 
Chicago. 

Perhaps enough has been said under this heading of 
“wire layout’’ to give some conception of the involved 
factors to be taken into consideration in administering 
the wire plant. With many existing wires on many 
routes, with varying circuit limitations as to lengths 
and loads, with alternative possible methods of operation, 
with different existing and potential relay offices to 
care for a given territory and with the possibility of 
combining channel loads on wires in different combina- 
tions, it is evident that it is a real problem of economic 
engineering to properly assign circuits. With a wire 
plant in commercial service carrying annual charges 
of perhaps thirty million dollars an improvement of 
but one per cent in average efficiency would, in an 
ever growing business, provide a sum of $300,000 per 
year, enough to pay for a considerable engineering 
staff to achieve that one per cent saving. 

TRAFFIC ROUTING 

When, as elsewhere described, direct trunks have 

been established between all of the cities whose inter- 
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change of business either originating or relayed is suffi- 
cient to warrant such connection, it is evident that, in 
general, a number of possible routes will present them- 
selves over which might be handled the business 
between any two offices which are not directly con- 
nected. The economies which can be achieved by 
judiciously selecting these routes are found greatly to 
outweigh the cost of the office force at headquarters 
necessary to determine the facts and to suitably 
instruct the field. Several considerations affect the 
choice of these authorized routes; the most important, 
likewise the most obvious, is that the fewest possible 
number of relays must beinvolved. This for the double 
reason that each relay increases the labor costs and at 
the same time degrades the speed of service. 

Another, and quite important feature, is the relative 
percentage of full load carried by the various trunk 
groups involved. For example, a message filed at A 


and destined to Z may be handled with one relay . 


through either M or N. Now, the trunks from A to M 
and from A to N may be equally loaded and both may 
have ample room for the proposed A-Z message. 
The operating force at A therefore, unless instructed, 
might choose either M or N as the outlet. If, however, 
the trunks from M to Z are already running to capacity 
while those from N to Z have a wide margin for increase 
then, obviously, the A-Z message should be routed 
through N. It has been found that due consideration 
of this factor may postpone for a considerable period, 
sometimes several years, the construction of additional 
wire to relieve congested trunk groups as, for instance, 
between M and Z in the quoted instance. 

A less controlling ground for selection may be the 
method of operating, because the cost per message is 
cheaper on the automatic circuits than on the Morse 
circuits. Lastly, relaying through one office may be 
cheaper than relaying through another office because 
the cost per message handling in the first is lower than 
in the second. This difference may be due to the 
size of the office, to a more fortunate load factor due to 
more even fall of traffic throughout the hours of the 
day, or possibly even to closer operator assignment 
reflecting a superior grade of management. These 
differences, however, will be quite small and as a rule 
the other reasons for selecting a route will have de- 
termined the matter before this last mentioned point 
comes into consideration. It is probably a fact that in 
a perfectly ideal plant the relay point for business 
between A and Z should be located geographically 
half way between those offices. Practically, this 
thought is given little or no weight in determining 
routing instructions. It is, however, made a universal 
practise to route from Z to A through the same relay 
office as was used from A to Z. A theory was advanced 
and, in fact, some years ago a slight effort was made 
toward putting it into effect, that always provided the 
number of relays was not increased, a message should 
be routed on its first sending to the office geographically 
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nearest its destination. The idea was that there was 
more probability of ample facilities and less probability 
of interruption on all of the available routes between 
points geographically near together than between 
points more widely separated. This plan, of course, 
insures that relayed traffic between A and Z would 
generally take a different route eastbound from that 
used westbound. Actually, this scheme is unsound in 
theory and impractical of application. Under it, 
it will be found impossible in all or even most cases to 
keep the eastbound and the westbound loads on a 
given trunk route equal which is obviously desirable 
from a wire economy standpoint, else the more heavily 
loaded side will require the construction of new wire 
for relief before this relief is needed in the opposite 
direction. Then, too, so much of the telegraph 
business is between regular and active customers that 
the peculiar form and phraseology of their messages 
becomes more or less familiar to the operating forces 
who are therefore in a position more accurately and 
readily to handle them. Evidently, then, to have the 
eastbound and westbound business between such 
firms relayed in the same office presents some slight 
advantage. ; 

Following the considerations set down above the 
engineer charged with the responsibility of authorizing 
routes from each point to every other point in the 
country can readily reach his conclusions on the basis 
of the records of direct trunks and of their loads which 
have already been described. Then there remains the 
matter of issuing instructions to the field. 

The earliest route guides consisted merely of a list 
of the telegraph offices, a separate list for each state, 
with a statement after each entry of the office which 
acted as relay for it. The inadequacy of such an ar- 
rangement is eviderit, for the card would show that 
Gorman, Md., was relayed by Pittsburgh while the 
office at Billings, Mont., would be wholly uninformed 
thereby as to whether to send the message to Helena, 
Denver, or Minneapolis, his only three outlets. Then, 
in the larger offices, the local forces made up route 
guides of their own, taking as a basis the “tariff book,” 
which is the telegraph directory, and lists all the tele- 
graph offices by states, entering the name of the relay 
point to which they should send messages for each of the 
listed destinations. This was faulty because decision 
as to route lay with the local people whose knowledge 
of the conditions was not complete and also it offered 
a very unsatisfactory arrangement for ease of 
consultation. 

The most modern method, which has some five years’ 
experience to justify it, consists of issuing from the home 
office in New York routing instructions for every office 


of sufficient size to warrant three or more trunk outlets. 


These instructions are in the form of lists printed on 
narrow slips much the size and shape of a newspaper 
column which can be slid into suitably designed metal 
leaves mounted on the wall or on racks in the operating 
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rooms. Several duplicate copies may be displayed 
if necessary. They are prepared specifically for the 
office in which they are used and they tell the local 
forces what they are to do with each message rather 
than what happens to the message at points beyond 
their reach. That is to say, if the route clerk at Billings 
has a message addressed to Gorman, Md., on one of 
these instruction sheets headed “Maryland” he finds 
the entry “Gorman” and after it the direction, ‘‘Min- 
neapolis.”” The Billings operator then sends the 
message to Minneapolis and has no further interest 
in how it is routed. 

In the Western Union system there are 87 offices at 
which such route guides are displayed. The tariff 
book lists 65,000 names of places in the United States. 
Not all names are listed in any one guide, for about 
three-quarters are eliminated by the expedient of 
determining for each state which outlet covers the 
greatest number of places, then listing only the other 
places with the direction that those not listed be routed 
to that outlet. For instance, most Maryland points 
are relayed at Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washington, 
all of which cities are best reached from Billings through 
Denver but fifteen towns, including Gorman, are re- 
layed by Pittsburgh which has a direct trunk to Minne- 
apolis. Therefore Billings’ route guide for Maryland 
consists of a statement that all points go to Denver 
except the list of names that go to Minneapolis. So, 
though Maryland has 1400 listed offices, the Billings 
guide carries but fifteen of them. 

To prepare these instruction lists a somewhat 
elaborate organization is employed. Linotype slugs 
are made for each entry on a linotype machine in the 
executive offices at headquarters and these are held in 


galleys especially shaped, the galleys being filed in 


metal racks also designed for the purpose. Changes 
are continually being made and when any change is 
made either in trunk routes or by reason of new offices 
being added to the list, such changes are made up on 
slugs which are put in the galley in lieu of or in addition 
to those already there and as many copies are struck off 
as may be necessary. These are made on a_ proof 
press which is the most satisfactory way of taking a 
few copies from type slugs carried in galleys rather than 
-In chases. These instruction slips are then mailed 
to the respective offices. A: record.is kept of them and 
it is required that the receiving office remove the slips 
which they are to replace and mail the old slips back 
to New York. This not only serves as a receipt for the 
new slips but is almost certain evidence that the local 
forces have not erroneously removed a perfectly good 
slip and put the new slip which really belongs elsewhere, 
into its place. 

A considerable office force is needed to effect this 
procedure. The benefits realized are those of more 
efficient use of wire plant, reduced number of relays, 
and improved speed of service due to elimination of 
misroutes. While it is difficult if not impossible to 
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prove the monetary saving, it seems beyond question an 
advisable expenditure to those who have had an 
opportunity to compare the routing of business before 
the advent of this method with that of the present time. 
Since all the linotype slugs for all of the instructions for 
all of the offices are kept permanently on file in order 
that reprints may readily be made when changes in 
individual items occur, it is obvious that a considerable 
amount of type metal is involved. For the 87 offices 
mentioned, a total of about 1.3 million names are carried 
involving some 45 tons (41,000 kg.) of type metal. 

Some provision must, of course, be made for routing 
over unusual channels when confronted by unusual 
conditions. A telegraph company has always to con- 
tend with inoperative circuits due to wire troubles, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, but always in some 
part of the country to such a degree as to’exceed the 
possibility of restoration by spare wires paralleling those 
interrupted. Then, too, extraordinary files of traffic 
occur which when scheduled for a trunk group of limited 
carrying capacity may well overload it. To take care 
of these two classes of emergencies, those of wire failure 
and those of extraordinary file, a department is main- 
tained centering in New York with branches in several 
of the important telegraph centers, known as the 
Dispatching Bureau. 

The Dispatching Bureau is the only authority recog- 
nized as supervening over the authorized routing in- 
structions. The Dispatching Bureaus are equipped 
with wires picking up all of the more important centers 
of the country and used solely for dispatcher circuits. 
A dispatcher is hourly advised of the traffic conditions 
of each of the important offices in his territory. He is 
advised both as to the number of messages on hand and 
the filing time of the oldest. He is also informed of 
all circuit failures which it has not been possible to 
make good with spare paralleling facilities. With this 
information at hand he is in a position to and he does 
instruct the offices as to temporary routings to reduce 
congestion which may have arisen. Having knowledge 
of the conditions on all groups he is able to avoid the 
earlier unfortunate practise of having the office A send 
on the N trunk business destined to Z and authorized to 
go to M, because his M trunk was overloaded or in 
trouble when at that particular time the N-Z trunk, 
unknown to him, was already badly congested or out 
of service. The dispatcher is also authorized to 
divert a wire from one assignment to another assign- 
ment even though it leaves the first assignment short. 
This is a function which cannot safely be left to the 
local forces because of their natural ambition to keep 
their own offices clear even at the expense of taking 
down a long through wire to make good a short local 
wire. The installation of the Dispatching Bureaus has 
proven of great benefit in expediting the movement 
of traffic under abnormal conditions and of increasing 
the useful distribution of wire when storm conditions 
prevail. 
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OFFICE LAYOUT 

If we are to separate the engineering of a telegraph 
company into various parts among which are traffic 
engineering and fundamental plan engineering, we find 
that the matter of determining operating room layouts 
falls within both of these classifications. Practically, 
it works out that in the larger offices being newly 
established and planned for continuing service through 
a relatively long period of years, that part of the en- 
engineering force which has to do with the estimates 
of future growth and fundamental plans undertakes 
a major part of the office planning. Even in this case, 
however, the details of the initial equipment are 
arranged by, or at least are approved by, those speci- 
fically responsible for the traffic engineering. 

Prior to the general use of printing telegraphs we 
had the “quad room,” so-called, which really more 
often was merely one end of the operating room, in 
which were located the duplex repeating sets, the duplex 
terminal sets, the quadruplex sets, such repeaters as 
there might be, together with the main switchboard and 
the loop board. Now, with the high proportion of 
printing telegraph circuits, the so-called ‘automatics,’ 
this older arrangement has been departed from in a 
measure. In a large modern office we have a terminal 
room, usually on a floor separate from the operating 
room, in which are located the main and loop switch- 
boards, the repeaters, both relay and rotary, and the 
Morse terminal equipment, whether single, duplex, or 
quadruplex.- The terminal apparatus for the automatic 
circuits including the main line relay and the duplexing 
equipment in general present practise, are carried to 
the operating room floor and respectively located on the 
distributor tables appurtenant to’ each automatic 
circuit. These distributor tables are set at the head 
of the line of alternate sending and receiving positions 
making up the two or three channels worked on that 
circuit and while other arrangements might be possible, 
the desirability of this layout is so great that the floor 
plan of the operating room is customarily forced to 
conform to this arrangement. The Morse operating 
positions, either single or duplex, and carrying only 
local circuits from the quad room, present an easier 
problem and may be placed around the room as con- 
ditions permit although, of course, for the best handling 
of physical messages within the office, proper grouping 
is desirable. 

In the normal operating room we would expect to 
find the following sections: 

. Automatic trunks 
. Morse trunks 
Way Wires 

. City lines 

Tube center 
Routing center 

The equipment for recording and delivering to cus- 
tomers over the public telephone and for operating the 
telephone circuits to branch offices which are so served, 
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is usually in a “phone room” separate from but near to 
the operating room and connected therewith by some 
type of message conveyor, either belts, tubes, Lamson 
carriers, or gravity chutes. 

As previously suggested the automatics will all be 
arranged in rows. At the head of the row is the dis- 
tributor table with the artificial line for duplexing, the 
main line relay, the phonic wheel motor and the tuning 
fork that drives it, coupled to the rotating brushes and 
the segmented face plate which constitutes the distribu- 
tor, and sundry miscellaneous apparatus. Then in 
line come the tables at which sit the four or six operators 
needed to man the two or three channels, all facing in 
the same direction. These are invariably arranged in 
alternating perforating and printing positions, in such 
order that the A channel perforator is to the right of 
the A channel printer. Two such rows are placed 
back to back with a ‘“‘pickup”’ belt between. These 
belts, open on top and continuously moving, take the 
received messages as they are removed from the printer 
(or from the gumming desk if the position is equipped 
with the newer tape printer rather than the older page 
printer) and carry them to the ends of the rows where 
other mechanical conveyers take them to the routing 
center. An aisle is left between parallel rows as near 
to 5 feet 6 inches in width as the floor plan of the 
building permits. 

The Morse positions are also aligned in a similar 
manner though their arrangement is much more flexible 
as the only limitation as to adjacency is that for duplex 
operation the sending position be immediately to the 
left of the receiving position. Quite generally a pair 
of duplex positions are so equipped that they can be 
used to table two single Morse wires. These rows, 


- like the automatics, are arranged back to back and have 


a pickup belt between them. 

In handling commercial business on way wires it is 
not the custom for way offices even on the same way 
wire to handle messages directly one to the other, 
partly because railroad operators generally have other 
duties and it is easier for one to unload his traffic on the 
main office which is always there rather than to try to 
raise the man at the other small office; partly too, 
because a main office relay copy is desired for check 
control to protect the company’s revenues. 

An experienced main office operator covering a way 
wire will become familiar with the train schedules, 
meal hours, and other facts regarding the offices and the 
operators with whom he works and he can turn this 
knowledge to good advantage with considerable con- 
servation of line time when he is trying to dispose of 
business to these points. Evidently it is not conducive 
to economy to spend many minutes calling on a wire 
to raise an office which is closed for lunch or where the 
operator is out arranging baggage to put aboard an 
approaching train. 

Improved operating efficiency at the main office on 
way wires is achieved through the use of “concentrator 
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units’ a device which is nothing more nor less than a 
small switchboard in which the line terminates and on 
which a lamp lights if a prearranged code is sent on the 
wire by any of the outer offices. These outer offices 
may communicate with each other or with, in many 
cases, the head railroad office, without calling in the 
telegraph company’s main office operator. The con- 
centrator units are so situated that four operators, 
two on each side of the table, may at any time reach 
any of the eight lines terminated in the concentrator 
by plugging into the jack associated with the corre- 
sponding signal lamp, jacks and lamps being multipled 
on the two sides of the unit. Arrangements are also 
provided, either in the loop board or immediately ad- 
jacent to the concentrator unit, whereby any given 
line can be taken out and tabled individually during the 
busy hours of the day if the load during those hours 
warrants the entire attention of one operator. 

It is still the general practise to run ‘‘number sheets” 
on all circuits which is to say that between the main 
office and each office on the line a series of numbers is 
run and after the transmitting of each message one of 
these numbers is crossed off at both the main office and 
the distant office. These series of numbers appurte- 
nant to any one wire are in general kept upon a single 
number sheet. The message itself bears the same 
number. At the end of the day the numbers are com- 
pared between offices and the whole is intended to guard 
against lost messages. Were it not for these number 
sheets obvious economies could be secured by terminat- 
ing all of the way wires in one switchboard, multipled 
if necessary, and handling the traffic very much as calls 
are handled on a telephone switchboard, but the im- 
practicability of moving the number sheets around 
between the various operators involved, according to 
present practise, limits the concentration to units as 
before described. Upon these units a simele rack is 
used to hold the number sheets belonging to the wires 
terminating therein and the operator who for the 
moment is working with an office on a specific wire 
reaches for and puts before him the number sheet of 
that wire and makes the necessary notation thereon. 

Of course not all way wires are in: concentrators and 
some are put in concentrators during slack hours but 
given individual positions during busy hours. The 
arrangement of these Morse positions in the room does 
not differ from that of the Morse trunks. 

The ‘“‘city lines” are the short single Morse wires to 
branch offices throughout the city. They are worked 
on positions quite the same as the way wires. 
_ The growth of these various methods of reaching 

branch offices is interesting. Originally, of course, 
Morse was used entirely but beginning some fifteen 
years ago, the telephone was introduced. Its advan- 
tage lay partly in the fact that it is faster than Morse 
even when all proper names and questionable words are 
spelled out, “S for Sugar, M for Mary, I for Ida, T for 
Thomas, H for Henry, Smith,” etce., and the message 
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then repeated back. Evenmoreadvantageresulted from 
the greatly widened field from which branch office per- 
sonnel could be selected, an important consideration in 
view’ of the fact that quite generally besides transmit- 
ting messages, they have to meet the public, keep ac- 
counts, and generally represent the company. For all 
the substitutions of phone for Morse on city lines and 
automatics on the trunks it is nevertheless true that the 
number of available operators for manning the remain- 
ing Morse wires is decreasing chiefly because of the 
failure of the younger generation to learn the code and 
enter into this profession. ; 

In their turn the telephone city office lines are now 
giving way to the short line printer because of the 
somewhat greater accuracy and the considerably greater 
output which may be achieved by this means. 

Pneumatic tubes have been used for moving messages 
between main and branch offices for many years. 
Roughly, a speed of 1000 feet per minute may be 
expected and not more than a five minute run may be 
allowed without unwarrantably degrading the speed of 
service. From this it follows that in general, branch 
offices cannot be served by tube if more than a mile 
from the main office. The installation costs of tubes 
are quite high but their operating costs are extremely 
low as compared with any other method. For that 
reason great savings can be made by means of tubes 
in an office with a sufficient number of messages per 
day depending upon the distance and upon other 
conditions. After tubes have once been installed, 
then growths of several hundred per cent can be taken 
care of without any appreciable increase in cost. In 
general it is found economical to use tubes to offices 
where the loads are in excess of from two hundred to 
six hundred messages both ways per day. 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to describe 
the methods used in moving messages from one part of 
the operating room to another as is necessary in con- 
nection with the relay and delivering functions. Suffice 
it to say that for this intra-office routing it is found, 
in general, best to pick up business of all sorts from the 
incoming wires and carry it automatically to a single 
“route center” located as near the center of the operat- 
ing room as conditions will allow. At the route center 
a slow moving belt carries the business before the 
requisite number of route clerks who dispatch it to the 
“drops” nearest the proper outgoing wires. Largely 
this is done by belt conveyers but sometimes the route 
clerks lodge the business in pigeon holes whence it is 
taken by “routing aides” by hand to the outgoing wire 
or perhaps it is dispatched by Lamson carrier or by 
tube. In any case “routing aides” move the messages 
from the “drops” to the outgoing operator positions. 

The pneumatic tubes are grouped at a “tube center” 
generally immediately adjacent to the route center. 
Where the number of tubes warrants, instead of having 
the clerk who inserts the carriers into the tubes load the 
messages into the carriers, the carriers are all loaded at 
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one location and distributed to the tube heads by a 
conveyer belt. The carriers being variously colored, 
the tube attendants readily insert them into the proper 
tubes. On very busy tubes an automatic device is 
employed which insures that successive carriers are not 
despatched in less than the permissible time interval 
and yet conserves tube capacity by assuring that when 
business is on hand it is sent just as promptly as is 
consistent with proper carrier speed in the tubes. 
According to the fall of traffic one or several messages 
may be enclosed in a single carrier. The tubes are 
214 inches in diameter, the carriers of course less, and 
good practise indicates that not more than a dozen 
messages should be inserted in a single carrier. 

The matter of delivering telegrams direct to the 
patron and receiving them direct from him over a public 
telephone system presents many angles. The success 
of a widespread application of this method depends of 
course upon the attitude the public takes toward it. 
This attitude in turn may be affected both by the 
physical conditions and by the development work 
carried on by the telegraph company’s publicity forces. 
For instance, in a manufacturing town where the 
telegraphing is largely conducted by the offices of the 
mills and the mills themselves are naturally scattered at 
some distance from the center of the town, the telephone 
pickup and delivery is looked upon with considerable 
favor. In other districts where branch offices are 
located within a few steps of all of the biggest users, 
considerable resistance is felt toward an effort to make 
telephone deliveries. There is no question that tele- 
phone delivery direct to the customer is more expedi- 
tious than branch office and messenger boy handling 
and since speed is practically the sole incentive for 
using the telegraph, the telephone seems to be the 
logical method of effecting delivery and the public 
prejudice against it can, in large measure, be attributed 
simply to habit, and can be overcome to some extent by 
proper publicity work.. As extremes of these conditions 
might be pointed out, on the one hand, the city of New 
Haven, Connecticut, where 55 per cent of all telegraph 
deliveries are made over the public telephone and on the 
other hand Manhattan Island where no effort is made to 
deliver by telephone any telegrams to addresses south 
of 59th Street. 

OPERATOR ASSIGNMENT 

Operator assignment studies are predicated to such 
a considerable extent upon certain fundamental facts 
regarding telegraph traffic that an outline of these 
features seems to be essential to an understanding of 
this problem. 

After a message is filed at a branch office a certain 
amount of time is required to complete the primary 
record concerning this message before it can be sent to 
an operating position for transmission. . Similarly, 
when a message is received at the main office on any 
circuit and this message is destined for retransmission 
by the main office to another office a certain amount of 
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time is required to get this message through the dis- 
tributing center and deliver it at the proper sending 
position. This time interval is known as the “office 
drag’ and is a variable depending upon the size and 
type of the office. 

When a message arrives at a given circuit for trans- 
mission to the distant terminal, other messages may be 
on hand awaiting transmission. All the traffic for 
this circuit is then sorted by classes in filing time order, 
the earliest full rate message being transmitted first. 

The message last received will therefore be subject to 
some delay before it is transmitted and a decision as to 
how long it may be so delayed before it is transmitted is 
in order. If we assume as permissible an average 
delay of not more than five minutes we may find that 
with the given load one operator can handle all the 
traffic within the time limit. On the other hand, 
if the average delay is fixed at one minute it may be 
necessary to use no less than four sendings to handle 
the same volume of traffic. 

The latter figure will obviously result in a tremendous 
increase in the cost of handling this traffic and in deter- 
mining the time limits within which all traffic must be 
transmitted after it is received in an office, the com- 
pany’s policy must be based on the relation between 
the cost of the desired speed of service and its value to 
the patron, as reflected in the volume of traffic which 
may be expected as a result of this speed of service. 

Having decided upon the average and the maximum 
delay to be maintained we may now proceed to develop 
the load which we may reasonably expect an operator 
to handle. At this point we find that if an operator 
working on a single channel between two offices is given 
such an amount of traffic as will cause her to work 
more than 48 minutes out of an hour, the desired speed 
of service cannot be maintained and it becomes neces- 
sary to cover a second sending position. 

As the load increases the second operator absorbs 
more and more of the excess and we find that we can 
still maintain the speed of service up to the point where 
each of the two operators is busy for 52 minutes out of 
the hour. Assuming a channel capacity of 60 messages 
per hour’we can expect to handle 43 messages per hour 
on a single channel to a given office but when two chan- 
nels are in use to this office up to 52 messages per hour 
can be transmitted on each channel without degrading 
the speed of service. 

This increase in available work time per operator 
continues as the number of operators in the group 
increases up to the point where 10 channels are in use, 
when approximately 100 per cent of the operators’ 
time is usefully employed and each channel is working 
at the full capacity of the apparatus. As automatic 
trunk groups are largely of two or three channels one 
cannot normally expect to get 100 per cent capacity. 
from the equipment even during the busy hour. It 
is only in such large groups as the Chicago-New York 
circuits where fourteen duplex channels are provided 
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that the capacity of the equipment and the time of the 
operators is fully utilized. In times of stress, of course, 
by arbitrarily degrading the speed of service through 
increasing the time limits, the available operator 
work time is increased to such an extent as to clear up 
abnormal accumulations of traffic without increasing the 
operator staff. 

Further limits are placed on the amount of traffic 
which can be handled over a given channel or channels, 
by the safe operating speed at which the circuit can be 
worked. By safe operating speed is meant a speed 
which can be maintained day by day without intro- 
ducing too many errors or interruptions. 

Detailed analysis of the circuit load reports which 
record the volume of traffic filed for transmission on 
each circuit or circuit group during each half hour of 
the day, shows that not only are there wide fluctuations 
in the amount of traffic to be handled in any half hour 
period, but there are variations due to the day of the 
week as well as seasonal changes. Estimates of the 
traffic to be handled tomorrow or next week, and the 
operator requirements based on this traffic must of 
necessity recognize these variations. 

Analysis of the actual messages flowing regularly 
over a given circuit shows that the number of characters 
in the average message is practically a fixed quantity 
for each class of traffic handled on the circuit, but this 
average length is not the same for all circuits. 

Having decided upon the operating speed of the 
circuit in words per minute and knowing the average 
length of the message to be handled on it the theoretical 
capacity of the channel in messages per hour can easily 
be determined. From this theoretical capacity we 
must deduct allowances for 

a. Lost channel time due to temporary wire and 
equipment failures. 

b. Operating or apparatus errors which necessitate 
the correction of messages which have already been 
transmitted. 

c. Errors which the operator is conscious of having 


made and corrects before the complete message is __. 


transmitted. 

When these deductions have been made it is possible 
to state that under the given conditions a certain 
number of channels must be manned to handle the 
estimated volume of traffic. 

It will be noted that up to this point we have ap- 
parently assumed that the operators can work at any 
circuit speed. The fact is that while Morse and phone 
operators are in general limited only by their ability 
and not by the circuit characteristics, the automatic 
operator is limited by the speed at which the channel 
operates. Several thousand stop watch observations 
on perforator operators indicate that the present 
maximum operating speed of 65 words per minute on 
automatic circuits is not only well within the range of 
the average operator but that this rate can be sustained 
without undue fatigue. 
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In actual operating room practise, it has been found 
desirable to locate all the trunk circuits in one group, 
all city circuits in a second group with a third comprising 
the way circuits. Interchange of operators from one 
position to another within the given group is facilitated 
by a further division of the three major groups into 
automatic, Morse, and telephone operating sections, and 
the operating staff is in general assigned by methods. 
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An operator’s tour of duty is nominally eight hours, 
but as each operator receives a fifteen minute rest 
period after she has been at work approximately two 
hours, and a second fifteen minute period about mid- 
way of the last four hour working period, both of which 
are on company time, their actual working period, is 
only 7.5 hours. Advantage is taken of the relief 
periods to minimize the effect of fatigue, particularly 
on the automatic circuits by alternating the kind of 
work. If an operator begins her tour of duty at a 
sending position she will be assigned to a receiving 
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position after the first relief period. Upon her return 
from the lunch relief she will again be assigned to a 
sending position. 

Reference to the load curve for the entire telegraph 
plant shows that while the traffic is heaviest during or- 
dinary business hours, 7. e., 9:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m., 
there is a considerable volume remaining to be handled 
up to 10:00 and 11:00 p. m. and the beginning of any 
operator’s tour of duty is naturally determined by the 
shape of the load curve on each individual circuit. 

As examples of extreme deviation from the average 


are given graphs of the eastbound and the westbound 


file of business between cities respectively on the Atlan- 
tic coast and the Pacific coast where the difference in 
standard times and the greater absolute savings to the 
patron make the use of the deferred services more 
extensive. 

While the shape and position of this load curve is 
generally the same for a given circuit minor variations 
occur which serve to set these peaks ahead or behind the 
normal time position. Our obligation to give service 
requires us to anticipate these changes and the positions 
are covered in advance of the time when the change in 
load is expected to occur. 

With the information already available it is a rela- 
tively simple matter to assign the operatorsin such a 
way as to provide for handling the full-rate traffic filed 
during the business day. Ordinarily, additional staff 
would not be assigned during the day hours to handle 
deferred traffic because the staff needed for full-rate 
traffic has sufficient idle time available to permit 
of handling the deferred traffic during these idle periods 
if the transmission of the deferred file is sufficiently 
delayed. Naturally we cannot delay this traffic to 
such an extent as will prevent the delivery of these 
messages before the close of the ordinary business 
day but in general this does not occur. 

During the latter part of the afternoon and evening 
we are confronted with a falling load but as it is neces- 
sary to bring on a certain number of operators at this 
time to replace those whose tour of duty has just been 
completed and as it is manifestly unfair to release them 
without an opportunity for a full day’s work, the 
falling full-rate file is supplemented by the night letter 
file in such a way as to keep this staff busy until after 
midnight when only a few operators are required to 
handle the balance of the file. 

A complete assignment of the staff required for the 
entire 24 hours may now be made for each of the cir- 
cuits or circuit groups. The total number of operators 
required to handle the traffic on all circuits including 
relief operators may then be determined and to this 
total is added a sufficient number to provide for opera- 
tors who are either late, or fail to report, those on 
vacations, etc. 

Roughly, and subject to considerable variation, in 
specific instances, the total number of operators needed 
in an office to conduct operations throughout the 24 
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hours, to cover vacation and sickness reliefs, absentees 
and those tardy, can be taken as 2.8 times the number of 
operating positions covered during the busiest half 
hour of the day. 


Discussion 

J. H. Bell: There is one question I would like to ask Mr. 
Mason. On page three this statement occurs: “‘an experienced 
automatic operator works at between 55 and 60 words per 
minute while the average output per Morse operator is between 
12 and 15 words per minute.” 

I question whether those two are comparable. My recollection 
is that it is much easier to operate a Morse system by hand at 
about 20 words per minute, and human nature being as it is, I 
rather think that the operator would prefer to operate about 20 
words per minute rather than 12 or 15. I would like to know 
whether 55 to 60 words per minute is the output of the automatie 
operator? : 

H. Mason: The point is well taken. The way it is stated in 
the paper the figures are not literally comparable. I agree that 
a Morse operator might work at 20 words as well or perhaps 
better than he would at12,but our actual output is of the order 
of from 12 to 14 words per minute. In the case of the auto- 
matic operators 55 words per minute represents an average per- 
formance but not the output. The human nature feature comes 
in here. The operator is perforating against a machine. That 
machine is set to go at a given speed, generally about 55 words 
per minute. She must keep up with that machine or the auto 
control stops the transmission in a way evidencing her failure. 

Iam not prepared to say that the performance throughout the 
country is universally as high as 55, but individual operators can 
perforate at double that speed and we have no mechanisms which 
would take that rate of perforating. A recent figure shows the 
average output per Morse operator hour to be 28 equated mes- 
sages, while that of an automatic operator is 62 equated mes- 
sages. These figures reduce to approximately 15 words per 
minute and 32 words per minute respectively. 

J. H. Bell: Reference was made to the delivery of telegrams. 
Nothing was said about the messenger service. -I would like to 
mention that in one of the British journals I read that they have 
started a new method of delivering telegrams. Instead of having 
the boys go out with each message that comes, they have divided 
the town into 25 or 30 separate routes. A boy leaves every five 
minutes from the telegraph office and he takes all the messages 
along one particular route. That makes for a slight increase in 
delay in delivery of some messages, but it brings the average delay 
much more uniform. 

_H. Mason: In the company which I represent the line of 


- organization is not such that the messenger delivery problem 


comes under the control of the engineers for which reason I am 
not so well fitted as would be some other, to discuss this question. 
I do not think, however, that anywhere in our service is such a 
method as is suggested by Mr. Bell used. 

We do have routes and send boys over them with messages just 
for those routes in-so-far as the delivery of night letters in the 
early morning is concerned, and also full-rate messages for which 
we have instructions, as we have in some eases, not to make 
delivery until the customer’s office is open. 

However, other than that, so far as I know, we do not at the 
present time indulge in the suggested practise but our full-rate 
meassages are taken out practically as they fall. That does not 
mean that the messenger boy always goes out with one, quite 
often he has two or three, but he is not definitely held until 
several come for that zone. 

The matter of deliveries of the day letters may be held up. 
For instance, if it is several blocks from the office, the delivery 
clerk may very well hold up a day letter waiting for some pre- 
ferred business to come along, and send it out with the same boy, 
but not as a policy. 
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Synopsis.—This paper covers interesting developments in the 
manufacture of copper wire and contains a description of a copper 
rod and wire mill designed to meet the new requirements. It also 
includes a brief survey of the copper rolling and wire drawing art 
at the time the investigation was started; a summary of tests made in 
varying the practise in rod rolling and wire drawing, and an outline 
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of the work done by the Bell System engineers in developing and 
designing new types of wire drawing machinery. The economies in 
floor space and plant investment due to the use of more compact and 
higher-speed machinery are outlined. Some of the outstanding 
features in plant arrangement which contribute to more efficient 
operation are discussed in the concluding pages. 


APID developments in the various branches of the 
communication business are constantly leading to 
important investigations in line with more effi- 

ciently and economically meeting the increasing 
demands of the service. In this connection, one of the 
more recent and very interesting investigations in- 
dicated the possibility of effecting substantial improve- 
ment in the process of manufacturing copper wire. 
Accordingly, a comprehensive study of all the factors 
concerned was undertaken which resulted in the con- 
struction of a rod and wire mill at Chicago, Illinois, 
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a finishing mill, coilers, conveyers, and pickling tubs. 
The mills are water-cooled and equipped with a down- 
draft exhaust which carries the fumes produced during 
the rolling operation to an air washer where the copper 
dust is removed before the air is discharged. 

The 225-pound wire bars as received in cars from the 
refineries are unloaded onto skids in the train shed and: 
transported by an electric truck to the charging end of 
the billet heating furnace. Here they are transferred 
in groups of six by a hoist to the charging table, where 
a compressed-air pusher moves them along through 
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embodying many unique and improved operations, 
a schematic layout of which is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

At the outset the sources of copper and its trans- 
portation were studied and it was found more 
economical to ship wire bars to Chicago for conversion 
into wire than to locate a wire mill near some of the large 
refineries and ship wire to the factory. It was also 
considered that this plan would reduce the investment 
in wire during the process of manufacturing cable and 
segues apparatus. 

Rop RoLuInG MILL 


The rod rolling mill equipment consists of a billet 
heating furnace, a roughing mill, an intermediate mill, 

1. Both of the Western Electric Company. 

Presented at the A. I. E. E. Winter Convention, New York, 
N.Y., February 7-11, 1927. 
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the furnace which holds 120 bars. The bars are brought 
up to the required temperature for rolling as they move 
through the furnace, which is heated by fuel oil. When 
the bars reach the opposite end of the furnace they are 
withdrawn at about 1600 deg. fahr. with a pair of 
tongs through the discharge door and pushed into the: 
roughing mill one at a time. These tongs operate on a. 
trolley suspended from a beam, which is in line with the: 
first groove of the mill. 


The roughing mill consists of three motor-driven rolls,. 
one above the other. The bar, after passing through: 
the first groove between the top and middle roll, drops. 
upon feed rolls set in the floor and is returned through 
the second groove, between the middle and bottom 
roll; then raised into position and passed through the- 
third groove, which is in the same rolls as the first pass.. 
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Five passes are made in this manner until its cross- 
section is reduced sufficiently for it to enter the inter- 
mediate mill. As the bar enters the roughing mill it is 
54 inches long and about 4 inches square. When it 
leaves this mill it has been rolled into an oval cross- 
section’ and is about 124 feet in length. Formerly the 


2—Virew or Rovucuine Mitu SHowina REPEATER ON 
Last Pass 
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last pass on this mill was handled manually, and 
recently a mechanical repeater has been added as 
illustrated by Fig. 2. 

From the roughing mill the bar goes to.the inter- 
mediate mill and is passed through the first pair of 
rolls. As it emerges an operator catches the end with a 
pair of tongs and passes it back through the next pair 
of rolls. The increased length between each pass at 


3—View or INTERMEDIATE AND FINISHING MILLS AND 
CoILERS 


Fig. 


the intermediate and finishing mills is allowed to run out 
in a loop on a sloping iron covered floor on each side of 
the rolls. This catching and returning is repeated: at 
each set of rolls until the original copper bar finally 
emerges a round, quarter-inch rod about 1200 feet 
long. This last pass goes through a guide pipe into a 
eoiler, Fig. 3. The reductions in cross section are illus- 
trated by Fig. 4. An appreciable amount of copper 
oxide scale is carried off with the cooling water, and 
deposited in a reservoir from which it is later salvaged. 

The coils are automatically unloaded from the coilers 
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on to a conveyer, which carries them through cooling 
water in a tank underneath the floor. Eighty-two 
seconds after entering the roughing mill the bar is a 
coil of 14 in. rod ready to proceed on its way to the 
pickling tanks. The mill has a capacity of 70,000,000 
pounds annually on a 48-hour per week basis. 

While the diagram and illustration of the intermediate 
and finishing mills indicate for simplicity that the rod 
follows only a single path, in actual operation sufficient 
material is kept in the mill practically to maintain at 
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least two rods in the finishing mill. This is illustrated 
graphically by that part of Fig. 5 which covers the 
finishing mill. Referring to line A—A!, 11 reductions 
are being made in this mill at the same time, two for 
each of the first four pairs of rolls and three on the final 
rolls. At this period in the cycle of operation 800 hp. 
is required. 

When the rod mill was started eighteen passes were 
in use by several of the most modern mills. A sixteen 
pass arrangement was adopted for the new mill, in 
which the metal was subjected to a greater amount of 
work in the earlier passes when it was hot. Later, asa 
result of further study, fourteen passes were adopted. 
Fig. 6 illustrates graphically the per cent reduction 
effected at each of the above passes. The reductions 
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plotted as the abscissa are in terms of reduced area in 
cross-section at each pass and the passes reading from 
left to right are plotted as ordinates. 

It is obvious that careful planning must be done in 
changing the number of passes in a mill in order not to 
exceed the safe working capacity of the mill rolls and 
stands. Such calculations have been made using roll- 
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a mill formulas?. Based on ihe more sturdy mill 

- installed at the Chicago plant the first four passes of 

the eighteen pass arrangement would operate at about 

t 82, 100, 105, and 90 per cent of the safe working load 
e: of the mill. These same passes calculated on the basis 
‘ ; of the sixteen and fourteen pass arrangement operate 
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—_ ‘indicates that a further reduction may be made in the _ 
> number of passes: in the mill provided other features" 
are improved; i i. e., roll adjustment. 
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enough to handle and after being tied with wire, several 


are lifted together by a monorail crane, and placed for 
thirty minutes in a pickling tank containing from 5 to 
10 per cent free sulphuric acid, in order to remove the 
black oxide caused by oxidation of the hot copper 
in the air during rolling. The solution is maintained 
at approximately 120 deg. fahr., and the copper con- 


tent varies from one to three grams per 100 cu. cm. 
Experiments have shown a difference of less than 10 


per cent in pickling time between the minimum and 
maximum acid used, the greater solubility being ob- 
tained from the weak solution. Actual results obtained 
were checked with Sidell’s Table of Solubilities (see 
While a variation from the minimum to maxi- 
mum acid concentration does not materially affect the 


pickling time, a variation in temperature has a decided 
’ effect as may be seen from Fig. 8. 


- ELECTROLYTIC PLANT 


Fig. 9 shows a plant in which the copper is reclaimed 
from the pickling bath at about the same rate as it is 
absorbed. This is accomplished by electrolytic de- 
position according to principles worked out and 
practised in the large refineries which produce electro- 
lytic copper. 

The electrolytic system operates best with a minimum 
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from the electrolyte. The anodes are operated at a 
current density of five amperes per square foot with a 
rate of deposition of about 0.00261 pound of copper per 
ampere-hour. 

The heat generated in the plating tanks under 
normal operating conditions maintains a minimum 
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90°F MIN. TEMP. OF SOLUTION CAUSED BY 
ELECTROLYTIC AND CHEMICAL ACTION 
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TRATION 


Fig. 


Max. temp. without excessive evaporation and fumes 


temperature of about 90 deg. fahr., throughout the 
acid system, and the maximum temperature is obtained 
through steam heating coils in the pickle tanks. Faster 
pickling would result from the use of higher temperatures 
but experience has shown that the additional steam and 


Fig. 9—E.ecrrotytic Recovery or Copprer From Rop 


Mixiut Picktine SoLuTION 


gas released above 120 deg. fahr., results in unsatis- 
factory operating conditions. 

The coils of rod after pickling are thoroughly washed 
with lake water‘ at a pressure of about 70 pounds per 
square inch to remove loose copper dust and acid, 


4. Lake water is relatively free from mineral salts which would 
corrode the rod and affect the wire drawing compound. 
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and then immersed in an alkaline fat solution to neutral- 
ize any trace of acid and to provide a protective coating 
against oxidation until converted into wire. 


WrrRE MILL 


The coils, after being pickled and washed, are carried 
by monorail cranes to the wire-drawing machines where | 
they are converted into wire of the desired size. The 
dies used in the heavy wire drawing machines are pulled 
into place at the starting end of the coil of rod on a die 


Fig. 


10—Heavy Wire Dit STRINGER 


stringing machine (Fig. 10).. The coil, with dies strung 
into position, is then placed in a heavy wire-drawing 
machine. 

The heavy gages of wire, such as line wire, are drawn 
with one set-up on a heavy wire-drawing machine; 


Fre. 11—Batrery or No. 1 Wrre-Drawine MAcHINES 
medium sizes, used in lead covered cable, are made 
by taking the wire as it comes from the heavy machine 
and redrawing it on the intermediate machine; and 
finer sizes, commonly known as magnet wire sizes, are 
produced by redrawing intermediate sizes. 

The present capacity of the wire mill is approximately 
42,000,000 pounds annually, and the sizes range from 
0.165-in. line wire to 42 B. & S. (0.00247-in.) gage 
magnet wire. Provisions have been made in the con- 
struction of the building and its foundations so that the 
mill may be expanded in capacity when needed. 

The No. 1 or heavy wire-drawing machine shown by 
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Figs. 11 and 12 draws line wire, heavy toll cable sizes, 
and supply wire for the loop cable wire machines. This 
ten-die machine with its auxiliary equipment and oper- 
ating area occupies a floor space of 270 sq. ft. and runs 
at 1500 to 2000 ft. per min. as compared with 470 sq. ft. 
for a commercial nine-die machine running about 1000 
ft. per min. 

A battery of these machines costs much less than an 
installation of commercia! machines of thesame capacity, 


Fie. 12—Cuiosr-Up Vinw or No. 1 Macuine 
and in addition, effects a considerable economy in floor 
space. 

The commercial types of ten-die intermediate 
machines for drawing cable wire require about 130 
sq. ft. of floor space as compared to 90 sq. ft. for a 
twelve-die multiple head machine. The former is a 
single-unit machine and the latter a four-unit machine 
operating at twice the speed and capable of producing 


13—Cuosrn-Ur View or Units oF No. 3 Wirt-DRAWING 
MAacHINE 
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about five times the output of the commercial equip- 
ment. This new multiple unit machine costs more than 
regular equipment, but considering the four units, the 
cost is materially less per unit, and very much less on 
an output basis. 


compensators in the basement. 
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The magnet wire-drawing machine is a high-speed 
twelve-die multiple head machine of eight wire drawing 
units, occupying 90 sq. ft. of floor space including the 
operating area. A close-up view of two heads of this 
machine is shown in Fig. 13. Fifty-one sq. ft. of 
floor space are required for a single unit (one head) 
commercial machine of the same die capacity. The 
saving in investment in this case is even greater than 
for the heavy and intermediate types of machines. 
The use of these compact machines and overhead 
monorail equipment for transporting material instead 
of using trucks with large aisles has permitted the 
installation of the wire drawing mill in less than one- 
fourth of the building area which would have been 
required if commercial equipment had been purchased. 


GENERAL PLANT FEATURES 


The present connected load of the motors in the rod 
and wire mill is about 6000 horse power for which it 
was necessary to enlarge the factory power plant. 
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A 700-ft. tunnel connects the power plant with the rod 
and wire mill in which are laid pipes for carrying hot 
and cold water, steam, gas, and air and lead covered 
power cables. 

The basement under the rod mill houses the electro- 
lytic equipment, control boards for the roughing and 
intermediate mills, pumps for cooling water, and 
exhaust fans connected with an air washer for removing 
the fumes from the rod mill. A tunnel which passes 
beneath the intermediate and finishing mills connects 
with a room which houses the drives for the four rod 
coilers, the coiler control boards, the finishing mill 
control board, and the main power panel. In the wire 
mill basement are six large tanks which hold the com- 
pound used to lubricate and cool the wire-drawing dies. 
This compound is supplied under pressure to the wire- 
drawing machines on the floor above and returns by 
gravity. 

All the wire-drawing machines are controlled by push 
buttons mounted on the machines, which connect with 
The 100-hp. motors 
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driving the large wire-drawing machines are mounted 
in a tunnel and are connected to the machines above by 
chain drive. 

This arrangement permits accessibility for mainte- 
nance of the electrical equipment with a minimum of 
interference to production, prevents the wire-drawing 
operators from having access to the electrical equipment 
and reduces accident hazard to a minimum. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WIRE-DRAWING EQUIPMENT AND 
METHODS ‘ 


The rod and wire mill just described was designed 
following a comprehensive survey of wire-drawing 
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processes and equipment used in this®country and 
abroad. In connection with these studies, extensive 
laboratory investigations were undertaken relative to 
the characteristics of different types of commercial 
machines especially from the standpoint of operating 
efficiency, investment, and floor space requirements. 
As a result of these investigations, it developed that 
marked improvements could be effected if wire could be 
produced commercially at higher machine speeds and 
with more compact machine equipment. 

While the design of the drawing mechanism in the 
new machine was very important, it was also essential 
that the finished wire be taken up on spools instead of 
coils. After considerable experimental work, a sensi- 
tive take-up device was developed to permit spooling 
at a constant drawing speed. 

This spooling mechanism is illustrated by Fig. 14 
in which the spool spindle is driven by a slipping clutch 
member controlled through a tension arm, on which 
an idler pulley is located over which the wire passes 
on its way from the drawing capstan to the take-up 
spool. The take-up mechanism rotates the core of an 
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empty spool at a speed synchronous with the speed of 
the wire as it leaves the drawing capstan. As the spoot 
fills and the speed tends to increase, the wire on the 
tension arm tightens and compresses the tension arm 
against a spring adjusted for the proper gage of wire. 
This in turn reduces the pressure of the clutch driving 
the take-up spindle permitting the spool of wire to 
readjust its speed. 

This device is extremely sensitive as illustrated in the 
drawing of No. 42 B. &S. wire at 2000 ft. per min., 
in which case the control arm must be adjusted to 
operate between 90 and 150 grams, since the pull re- 
quired is 87 grams and the breaking strength of the 
wire is 170 grams. This device is so flexible that it can 
be adjusted to a drawing tension of from 9 pounds for 
No. 25 wire to 3 ounces for No. 42 wire. Fig. 15 illus- 
trates its operating range on wire sizes No. 30 to No. 
42, showing the gradual narrowing of the limits as the 
sizes decrease. A larger machine used for drawing 
loop cable wire from No. 18 to No. 30 B. &S. gages 
contains a similar mechanism. 

’ The use of this sensitive device and a clutch which 


would slip without overheating as the spool filled, 
together with improvements in the wire drawing com- 
pound and the shape and quality of the diamond 
dies later described, permitted the drawing of wire at 
speeds ranging from 2000 to 3000 ft. per min. 


WirE DRAWING COMPOUND 
At low speeds it was discovered that the compound for 
lubricating wire-drawing dies required little attention 
but as the speeds were increased the necessity for close 
analytical control was evident. The compound con- 
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Paes of an emulsion of soap, tallow, and water, the 


percentage of the soap and tallow being varied depend- 


ing upon the size of wire and type of machine on which 
itis used. 


It is faerie that the Nara of erinleifieaticn® be 


carried far enough to break the tallow into particles © 


about one micron in diameter, so that the material 
will stay in suspension in the water. If the tallow 
content is increased beyond a certain point it holds 
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‘in suspension in the solution a large amount of the 
copper dust which flakes off in a very fine state during 
peo: th wire-drawing operation and this clogs the dies and 
- causes breakage during the wire drawing. Ordinarily 
ee this copper dust settles out of the solution while in the 

large cooling tanks and a considerable amount is sal- 
_ vaged i this manner. 
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R qT sts were made to determine if the drawing of the 
oe al eae wire sizes? in Brown & 
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drawing minimum after the first pass, and remained 
at that point throughout the process. 

Fig. 16 illustrates the effect of a five-die reduction on 
elongation and tensile strength. It may be seen that 
the elongation drops very rapidly at the first die when a 
reduction in area of about 4214 per cent is made, and 
the tensile strength increases rapidly because of the cold 
working of the metal. 

This same figure shows the tensile strengths obtained 
when five-, six-, and seven-die reductions are used to 
produce line wire of 0.104 diameter from the same 
supply. Here the elongation loss is about the same in 
each case, but the tensile strength is greater with the 
heavier reductions. The five-die arrangement is satis- 
factory according to the results shown on the curve, 
but the heavy reduction at the first die often results in 
rough or slivered wire. The six-die arrangement, 


therefore, gives the greatest factor of safety. The 


seven-die arrangement is less satisfactory since the 
elongation and tensile strength in the finished wire are. 
so close to the requirements. . 

The use of A. W. G. reductions for the finer sizes of 
cable and magnet wire provides flexibility, since a 
change in the size of wire can be accomplished simply 
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required for this pass practically coincides with the 
breaking strength of the wire. Wire drawing under 
such conditions is impractical because the annealing 
operation is much more expensive than drawing hard 
wire from No. 22 to No. 24 in two passes. 

Fig. 18 illustrates the results obtained when drawing 
annealed wire with A. W.G. reductions. The large 
margin of safety between the pull required and the 
breaking strength of the material again disappears 
after two reductions. Fig. 19% illustrates practical 
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drawing conditions adopted for drawing wire to finished 
sizes without annealing during the process. 


CHILLED IRON DIES 


The dies used for drawing heavy wire are cast with a 
tapered hole from chilled cast iron and reamed to the 
desired size. When the die wears too large for a 
particular size of wire, it is reamed to a larger size and 
used in that manner until the dies goes above the maxi- 
mum size used. These dies, shown in Fig. 20 are used 
for drawing line and heavy gage wire for which the cost 
of diamond dies would be excessive. Many alloy steel 
dies have been tested as substitutes for chilled iron dies 
for copper wire drawing, but so far have failed to re- 
place them, due to excessive cost. For the wire sizes 
smaller than No. 16 down to as fine as No. 42 B. &S. 
diamond dies as described below are used. 


Diamond DIE STUDY 
It was necessary to make an extensive study of the 
manufacture of diamond dies because dies through 
which wire could be satisfactory drawn at low speeds 
failed to draw to gage and without excessive breakage 


8. Slight irregularities in the curves are due to variations 
from the mean in the diameters of the dies used during the tess. 
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of the wire as the speeds were increased. At this time 
practically all commercial diamond drilling was done 
in Europe, Belgium being the hub of the diamond 
cutting industry and the art was new to this country. 
The diamonds generally used for wire drawing dies are 
obtained from South Africa, Australia, and Brazil, 
and made into diamond dies in Europe. 

In view of the difficulty of obtaining dies for drawing 
wire at high speeds and the large investment in dies 
required for the proposed wire mill, it was decided to 
undertake a laboratory investigation of the manufac- 
ture of diamond dies suitable for drawing cable and 
magnet wire. 

It was found that the dies suitable for high-speed 
wire drawing required a differently shaped approach, a — 
better polish, and a shorter land” than used for low- 
speed drawing. In addition the origin of the stone, 


‘ the shape of the diamond and its setting are all very 


important because of the internal strain to which the 
die is subjected during the drawing operation. 
It has not been possible to definitely establish any 
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quantitative relationship as to the effect of high-speed 
drawing on the wear of dies except that about the same 
number of million feet of wire may be expected from a 
properly lubricated die irrespective of the drawing 
speed. Under such conditions, the high-speed die 
naturally runs a shorter time, but length of life is not 


9. The South African and Australian diamonds are the more 
suitable for wire drawing. There are two types of the former, 
the smooth brown premier which is not suitable for dies because 
of its tendency to crack and split, the other commonly known 
as the Jager, a product of the Jagerfontein mines. These stones, 
very irregular in contour and light gray to black in color, are 
most suitable for dies. The Australian diamonds are gray to 
brown to almost black in color and can be distinguished from the 
Jager. Many of the Brazilian diamonds are a dark gray similar 
to graphite in color and not being translucent are difficult to 
inspect for seams, cracks, or inclusions. 


10. See Figure 21. 
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the important factor; tonnage of a satisfactory quality 
with a minimum plant and labor investment is the prime 
consideration. 

_Fig. 22 shows a diamond before drilling, a stone 
drilled and lapped, ready for mounting, and a die in 


LAND 


Fie. 21—Dz1amonp Wire Drawine Dis 
the final mounting ready for use. Fig. 21 gives an 
outline of the shape of the working surfaces of a wire- 
drawing die. 

ANNEALING 


Hard copper wire is obtained by using the wire as 
it comes from the wire drawing machine. This same 
wire may be softened by annealing, or medium-hard 
wire can be produced by annealing hard wire at such a 
point in the drawing operations that the final draws 
will give the desired degree of hardness". 
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A special steam-seal annealing furnace for small 
spools of wire was developed on an experimental basis 


Fia. 


Fig. 


Fie. 22—Ssowine Diamonp Berrore Driniinc, DRILLED 
AND LAappED Rrapy ror MountInG, AND Diz REapy ror UsE 
IN Finan Mounting 


In a recent commercial type of annealing furnace, 
Fig. 23, wire may be bright annealed, but it requires a 
drying operation in order to remove the water through 
which it passes in leaving the furnace. The retorts 
of these furnaces are water-sealed and filled with steam 


to exclude the outside atmosphere, which would dis- . 


color hot copper. To obtain bright wire, it is passed 
under water into the retort to exclude the air and is 
generally taken out and cooled under water or in an 
atmosphere of steam or gas, which excludes oxygen 
until the wire is relatively cool. 

11. ‘Experiments in the Working and Annealing of Copper,”’ 


F. Johnson, Journal Institute of Metals, Volume XXYI,. No. 2, 
1921. - 


Fig. 25—PHOTOMICROGRAPHS OF WIRE Bar (MAGNIFICA= 
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from which the wire was obtained bright annealed and 
free from moisture. In this furnace the spools were sub- 
merged in water to displace the air, raised into the 
charging end which was under water, thence to the 
muffle to be heated and then along a cooling tube to the 
discharge opening. Air was excluded from the retort 
and cooling chamber at the discharge end by means of a 
steam jet. 

The success of the small furnace led to the construc- 
tion of a larger machine (Fig. 24) for annealing cable 
wire on spools. The spools are placed in perforated 
metal baskets which are charged into the furnace at a 
specified time interval, pushing each other through the 
retort and along the cooling tube to the discharge end. 
INSPECTION OF RAW MATERIAL AND FINISHED PRODUCT 


Wire bar made from electrolytic refined copper is 
used as a material in the manufacture of wire. This 
material is practically free from silver and other ele- 
ments which ordinarily exist in the ore, and which have 
a detrimental effect on the electrical or physical proper- 
ties of the finished product. A small percentage of 
silver” seriously affects the annealing qualities of the 
wire. Traces of other impurities have a very detrimen- 
tal effect on the wire drawing properties. 
refining process, the molten bath is oxidized in order to 
carry off the foreign material in the form of slag, and 
it is very important that the oxygen content be later 
reduced to a very small point if bars of proper set are 
desired. Fig. 25 shows three photomicrographs of wire 
bar containing varying amounts of cuprous oxide’. 

12. “‘Effeets of Silver on the Reerystallization Temperature 
of Copper,’’ Caesar and Gerner, A. S. M. E., Volume 38, 1916. 


13. ‘‘Microscopie Structure of Copper,” H. P. Pulsifer, 
Mining and Metallurgy, January, 1926. 
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Ordinarily the surface condition on top of the bar is a 
good index of the oxygen content. If the bar is level 
set or slightly convex on top, it is usually a satisfactory 
material. If it is low set or concave it usually con- 
tains a large amount of copper oxide, which caused the 
metal to shrink in solidifying. When excessive 
shrinkage occurs it has an adverse effect during the 
rolling operation. 

The finished wire is inspected for dimensional limits, 
tensile strength, elongation, and surface condition. 
Limits for 42 B. & 8S. gage wire 0.002475 are 0.00245 
minimum and 0.0025 maximum. 


CONCLUSION 


The establishment of this industry as a part of the 
plant at Chicago represents the combined effort of a 
large number of inventors, engineers, designers, and 
mechanics. While the actual plant was built within 
a comparatively short period, the advances which have 
been made in the art represent several years’ effort. 
Briefly, the development of compact and high-speed 
wire-drawing machines has required a much smaller 
investment in buildings and equipment as compared 
with a plant of the same capacity using commercial 
equipment. A comparison of the relative floor area, 
based upon the conventional and the improved types of 
wire drawing equipment, is illustrated by Fig. 26. 
The supervisory force in charge of the operation of this 
new mill must be given a considerable share of the 
credit for its successful operation. 


14. ‘‘Copper Refining’’ Lawrence Addicks. 
“Metallurgy of Copper” H. O. Hofman. 


A-C.. Elevator Motor Drive 


BY E. B. THURSTON: 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—There are very few data available on the problems of 
using alternating current when applied directly to a motor on an 
elevator. It is apparent, also, that eventually there will be no 
d-c. power transmitted for elevator service. 

Because of these facts and the size of this industry it seems that 
such data should be available. A paper covering the entire field in 
detail would be excessively long and it is therefore the aim of this 
paper to cover the subject in a general way, giving such outstanding 
facts as are felt to be of most interest at this time. 

It is hoped also to correct a false impression that is sometimes 
found to exist—that an a-c. elevator 1s not practical for car speeds 
above 350 ft. per min. Without question, this understanding was 
correct six or seven years ago but it is desired to call attention to the 
fact that for the past five years many a-c. elevators have been installed 
with car speeds in excess of 500 ft. per min. and today some are 
operating as high as 700 ft. per min., and nothing has appeared to 
indicate that there is a limit of car speed other than for any other type 
of control. : 

A brief outline of the necessary requirements of the elevator 
machine is given because as yet the development of a-c. elevators has 
depended upon the success of this unit. 

The desirable characteristics of the motor are given somewhat 
tn detail, the important ones being positive speed control, elimination 
of exposed and sliding contacts, speed ratios of at least 6:1, a rotor 


of low kinetic energy, quiet under operation, allowing torque churac- 
teristic changes, smooth control of speed changes, liberal temperature 
range, high power factor, a maximum torque capacity, and maximum 
practical starting torque per ampere. 

The desirable characteristics of the controller which permit 
high speed elevator operation with economical and reliable service 
anda minimum number of shut-downs, may be outlined as follows: 
Full magnetically operated but with a minimum number and types 
of magnets, types of magnets that guarantee against magnetic hum 
or chatter requiring no oil immersion and giving a constant pull. 
The controller parts in general should be as interchangeable as prac- 
tical, with oilless bearings and a minimum of auxiliary parts and 
contacts. As a whole, the controller and its wiring must be simple 
and easily understood. 

The principles of control allowing the high-speed elevator operation 
are rapid but smooth acceleration and retardation, a forced slowing 
down of the elevator by the motor irrespective of the operator and 
allowing the simultaneous or overlapping braking action of the 
slowing down and stopping means. 

The brake magnet must be one guaranteeing against magnetic 
hum or chatter, giving a constant pull, and must be positive and rapid 
but not violent in action. 

The curves which were taken by power companies serve to show the 
high power factor and a minimum of line disturbance. 


INTRODUCTION 


TATISTICS show that the elevators of the larger 
cities actually carry more passengers than the 
horizontal transportation systems. Furthermore, 

there is probably no industry so vital to the public 
and of corresponding size with its equipment and princi- 
ples so little understood by the engineering profession. 
Naturally they are justified in asking for more reliable 
data. 

Referring to published papers on elevators, we find 
there are a few on elevator service, d-c. elevators, 
etc., but without question there is need for more in- 
formation on these and similar subjects. 
ing for papers with information about a-c. elevator 
equipment; its history and problems, it is found there 
are so few available that it would be very difficult 
to get a fair understanding of this phase of the industry. 

Far from a general understanding of the present art of 
a-c. elevators, we hear such expressions as these: 
“They are all right for low-speed elevator service;’ 
“They cannot be operated smoothly; or, “‘A-c. magnets 
and motors are too noisy to use for passenger service.” 
These and similar expressions serve to show that it is 
easy to forget that new developments are possible. 

Today, it has been proved illogical in connection with 
any development to say ‘‘It cannot be done,” although 
this statement has been made in connection with high- 
speed a-c. elevators. 

1. Haughton Elevator and Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Presented at the Winter Convention of the A-~ I. EH. E., 
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Upon search- . 


When we stop to realize the tremendous change from 
direct to alternating current in general applications, 
and other developments that have been made in recent 
years, it is natural to expect that the elevator industry 
has progressed accordingly. It is felt, however, that 
this industry did not keep pace with developments in 
general previous to 1920, with the result that since that 
time the developments have been tremendous, especially 
with alternating current, in order to bring this industry 
to its present state. 

The fact that passenger a-c. elevators are operating 
at 700 ft. per min. and have been proved practical and 
reliable should make information regarding their de- 
velopment interesting to electrical engineers. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to cover the subject 
in detail but rather to give a general discussion of the 
more important problems with the hope that other 
papers with more details will follow. 


HISTORY 


About 20 years ago there was developing a demand 
for direct-connected a-c. elevators, especially from many 
of the larger manufacturing concerns. This was due 
to their plants operating on alternating current and to 
the production basis of manufacturing. 

A large percentage of this demand was for the higher 
capacity with car speeds of 100 to 200 ft. per min., 
which at that time was considered high speed for freight 
service. This presented many problems that had not 
been met before. 

The single-speed, slip-ring type of motor, being the 
only one considered practical for elevator service, was 
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used and proved quite satisfactory for the demands of 
service at that time. Due to continual starting, stop- 
ping, and reversing, the major problems were those of 
preventing the rotor working loose and the burning and 
rapid wearing of the slip-rings. 

The brake problem was considered the most serious 
and difficult. Many devices were developed with none 
having all the desired features. 

The mechanically operated brakes gave the best 
operating service but were not by themselves considered 
safe. The magnet-operated brakes were very violent 
in action and noisy. A brake that proved quite popular 
and reliable was a dual type, using the mechanically- 
operated principle for the service and a magnetic- 
operated emergency brake for safety. 

At this time a-c. elevator controllers were mostly 
mechanically operated, magnetically-operated control- 
lers not having been developed to a reliable stage. 

About 15 years ago the high resistance squirrel-cage 
motor began to find favor and was used for service 
requiring the lower horse powers. This type of motor 
at first met with considerable opposition, probably 
more because of its name than any other one thing, 
although there were many motors of this type manu- 
factured with characteristics such that objections to 
their use were well warranted. 

At this time these squirrel-cage motors were started 
directly across the power lines, requiring only a very 
simple controller, with the result that an elevator of 
this type was found to be the most reliable obtainable. 

Its operation limited its application, however, be- 
cause of the high instantaneous starting current drawn 
from the line, and its too sudden starting of the car. 
It is now apparent that to have added a resistance 
starter or its equivalent would have overcome’ these 
objections, but we must not forget that at that time one 
of the chief objections to the slip-ring type of motor 
was that it required a starting device, and there was 


no real satisfactory and reliable magnetic starter - 


available for elevator service. Thus the high-resistance, 
squirrel-cage motor across the line elevator gained its 
reputation for reliability. | 

About 10 years ago the fact was apparent that the 
a-c. elevator for all car speeds and service was inevitable. 
While passenger elevators were at this time available 
for car speeds up to 300 ft. per min., they could not be 
considered as satisfactory for reliability, smoothness 
and noise. It was necessary, therefore, to plan fora 
large amount of research and development work. 

The equipment offered at this time generally used a 
3:1 motor speed ratio and a motor composed of a single 
stator and rotor with slots sufficiently large in each to 
permit two insulated and independent windings. 
This required not less than five slip-rings. Although 
it is difficult to accelerate a slip-ring motor smoothly 
and rapidly with varying loads, it is even more difficult 
to retard from a higher to a lower synchronous speed, 
smoothly. It was also found impossible by any known 
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method to reduce the motor noise sufficiently to make it 
satisfactory for all elevator service. 

Experience indicates that it isimpossible to accelerate 
an elevator at high speed with a slip-ring motor rapidly 
and smoothly with varying loads except by what might 
be called a dual acceleration. 

Let us suppose that we have an elevator fully loaded; 
to accelerate it in the up direction will require approxi- 
mately the maximum torque available and a controller 
resistance may be- used that produces maximum 
torque at standstill. This resistance may be cut 
out by any known method, either series relay, speed 
control, or definite time, and this operation will be 
satisfactory. 

When starting the fully loaded elevator in the down 
direction, however, the load is tending to drive the 
motor in that direction and its maximum torque 
added to the load tendency to start gives too violent 
an action, so it is necessary to use additional resistance 
for a smooth start under all loads. With this ad- 
ditional resistance it is impossible to utilize the full 
available torque of the motor when used in connection 
with the series relay or speed control method of 
acceleration. 


If we now use a definite time control for acceleration, 
it must be set slow in order to lift full load and not short 
circuit the resistance too rapidly, causing the motor to 
stall. This results in too slow an acceleration when 
lifting load, if the resistance is such as to give smooth 
operation when lowering the load. The only way 
found to insure the desirable results was by the use of 
a rapid definite time control acceleration for all surplus 
resistance down to that which produces maximum 
torque at standstill and from this point by series relay 
or speed control. 

With this type, it was found that with fairly rapid 
and smooth acceleration it was possible to insure lifting 
a 25 per cent greater load with a given motor. 

This, however, increased the cost considerably, made 
the controller more difficult to keep in adjustment, 
and still used slip-rings. 

During the next five years there were what might be 
termed radical developments, the results of which 
allowed the installation early in 1922 of the first a-c. 
elevators running above 500 ft. per min. 

With these developments and further experience the 
range of speed has been raised to 700 ft. per min. 


DEFINITION OF A-C. ELEVATOR 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding as 
to the type of equipment considered when the term, 
a-c. elevator, is used, it should be defined as an elevator 
with alternating current applied only directly to the 
elevator motor, controller and brake with no conversion. 


MACHINE 


In the development of a-c. elevators for the higher 


car speed service, there were four vital units to be con- 
: 
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sidered, eachacomplete problem by itselfi—the machine, 
the motor, the controller, and the brake. 

It was immediately apparent from known principles 
of a-c. motor construction that a suitable geared eleva- 
tor machine designed for the high car speed service 
must be produced before much headway could be gained 
with the other units. 

It was not, nor is it now, practical to produce a 
gearless type, a-c. motor that is satisfactory for elevator 
service. The geared type elevator machine for the 
higher car speed service had been more or less neglected 
because a gearless type d-c. motor had been developed 
for this class of service. . 

It soon became evident that the geared elevator 
machines, designed primarily for the slower car speed 
service, would have to be re-designed for the higher 
car speeds and would require refinements for passenger 
service that had not been available theretofore. 

Some of these important refinements were: a more 
sturdy machine throughout, more accurate machine 
work especially in. connection with the gear, anti- 
friction bearings for the thrust of the worm shaft, 
antifriction bearings for the drum shaft, and gears which 
would be perfectly adjustable under load and running 
conditions of the elevator. 

The reason for the more sturdy machine and accurate 
workmanship is to reduce vibration that may produce 
noise objectionable for this class of service. The 
antifriction bearings are necessary to increase the 
efficiency and the adjustable gear to give the proper 
running position. As further explanation for the 
adjustable gear, it will be appreciated that it is impos- 
sible to babbitt a gear in place and insure having the 
correct gear tooth contact under operating conditions 
with the load of car and counterweights on the machine. 

Inasmuch as the slower and moderate speed passenger 
elevators do not always warrant as high a degree of 
refinement as the higher speed passenger elevators, it 
is desired to confine the remainder of this paper to 
a-c. elevators with car speeds greater than 350 
ft. per min. 


THE MOTOR 


The a-c. motor being used today for the higher 
speed passenger service represents the result of the 
accumulated experience of the last 15 years. It has 
been a very gradual and conservative development. 

It is at once evident that the motor must have more 
than one speed and these speeds must be positive and 
practically constant whether the motor is running as a 
motor or is driven as a generator. A direct-connected 
elevator motor is always required to operate under 
both conditions, and any motor which varies much in 
speed with load variations must be eliminated. 

Accordingly, the induction type of a-c. motor is the 
only one that has been found suitable for elevator 
service and giving the positive multi-speed control. 

As was stated in the history, the slip-ring type of 
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induction multi-speed motor was preferred until about 
1919 at which time the multispeed high resistance 
squirrel-cage motor was indicating advantages. 

Past experiences gave a basis for arriving at what was 
essential for a motor in order to produce what would 
be considered a satisfactory a-c. elevator for all service 
and speeds. ‘Tests indicated that so far as is known the 
single stator with two independent windings and a high 
resistance squirrel-cage rotor does fulfill more of the 
requirements than any other type available. 

The more important of these requirements are out- 
lined and explained as follows: 

First, it must be practical to manufacture motors of 
at least 6:1 speed ratio and still have a motor of practical 
size to install on the elevator machine. As far as is 
known, 3:1 ratio was the maximum for slip-ring type 
motors. Squirrel-cage motors of from 25 to 150 
h. p. with 6:1 ratio have been in regular elevator service 
for over five years. 

Second, the motor must be as small as possible, 
especially the rotor. This is necessary in order to keep 
the kinetic energy at a minimum and allow rapid 
acceleration and retardation with a minimum of 
power consumption and starting current. It is apparent 
that the single stator squirrel-cage motor would be best 
fitted for this requirement. ; 

Third, it must be possible to design a motor suf- 
ficiently quiet in operation to allow its use in hospitals, 
hotels, apartments, office buildings, and private resi- 
dences. Because of the insulated polar windings in the 
stator and the rotor, the slip-ring type of motor requires 
slot combinations such that it is impossible to reduce 
noise sufficiently, while the squirrel-cage motor allows 
practically any slot combinations. ~ 

Fourth, the motor must allow torque characteristic 
changes at the installation. This is necessary because 
it is practically impossible to determine the exact 
requirements in advance, and if it were possible, it 
would be impractical to design a motor for each applica- 
tion. These changes can be accomplished in either the 
slip-ring or squirrel-cage motors after the general motor 
characteristic requirements are known. 

Fifth, the motor must allow a smooth and positive 
control of speeds, whether accelerating or retarding, and 
still not require an excessive number of switches or a 
complicated and expensive type of controller. This is 
necessary in order to obtain simplicity and reliability. 
As outlined in the History, the squirrel-cage motor is 
best suited for this requirement. 

Sixth, all sliding and exposed contacts should be 
eliminated. This is very essential because of the operat- 
ing conditions and requirements. It is a generally 
recognized fact that the squirrel-cage type of motor is © 
the most reliable. 

Seventh, the motor must have sufficient radiation to 
permit the handling of maximum elevator service 
without abnormal temperature rise. This is one of the 
most important problems of design in connection with 
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high-resistance squirrel-cage motors for elevator service. 
It is possible to change the heating of a motor on 
elevator service a large per cent by changing its char- 
acteristics. It should also be recognized that standard 
commercial motor parts cannot be adapted to all 
elevator service. One of the most important facts 
to consider when designing a motor for elevator service 
is that its average running speed is usually less than 
one-half its full rated speed. This results in less than 
one-fourth the volume of air that a constant running 
motor would have. And last its radiating surface must 
be carefully considered. 

Eighth, it is very important to have a relatively high 
running and starting power factor. The reason for 
this is to reduce to a minimum the power line dis- 
turbance when starting or lifting maximum loads. 

Ninth, a motor should be capable of producing the 
maximum starting torque that is practical to obtain 
with given mechanical dimensions. This is necessary 
in keeping the kinetic energy at a minimum and in- 
creasing the acceleration and retardation efficiency. 

Tenth, the motor should produce the maximum 
practical torque per ampere in starting. What is 
meant by this is that it should produce the maximum 


starting torque obtainable without increasing the frame . 


size. This is also necessary to obtain the most efficient 
acceleration and retardation. In this connection 
attention is called to the fact that it is more important 
to have efficient acceleration and retardation than 
efficient full speed operation in order to obtain the 
most economical elevator service. This fact is also 
very forcibly shown in connection with d-c. elevators. 

Exhaustive tests under actual operating conditions 
were necessary to develop a motor that would give these 
requirements. The facts found by these tests resulted 
in the development of a new motor of entirely new 
characteristics and one that was very different from 
any commercial motor available. 


CONTROLLER 


Next to the development of this motor the important 
problem was the development of a controller that would 
give certain required characteristics and could be 
adapted to control this motor as required. 

The important requirements for a satisfactory and 
reliable a-c., high-speed elevator controller are outlined 
as follows: 

First, it should be full magnetically operated. This 
is self-evident because it would not be practical to 
operate at high speeds with a mechanical control. 

Second, it should have a minimum number of 
magnets. This is necessary for simplicity and 
reliability. 

Third, the magnets should be interchangeable, as far 
as practical. This is essential for reliability and low 
maintenance. 

Fourth, it is very necessary to insure continuously 
against magnetic hum or chatter. This is because of 
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magnetic noise being so objectionable in connection 
with elevators. In view of this it seemed essential 
to use a polyphase magnet of a non-sealing type 
although this was a radial departure from previous 
practise. 

Fifth, it was very desirable to use a type of magnet 
that did not require oil immersion, because oil around a 
controller has always been found objectionable. 

Sixth, the magnets should be such as to give a con- 
stant pull throughout their range of action. This is 
necessary in order to eliminate auxiliary retarding de- 
vices and yet insure against too violent an action in 
closing the switches. 

Seventh, to insure low maintenance and reliability 
in operation, the units, contacts, and parts should be 
interchangeable to the extreme. . 

Eighth, all bearings should be oilless to prevent the 
collection of dust and to insure long life with a minimum 
amount of attention. 

Ninth, experience indicates that a series or speed 
control of acceleration does not lend itself to elevator 
requirements; therefore a minimum number of dash 
pots or retarding devices should be used and, if dash 
pots, they should be large, sturdy, and oilless to insure 
against variation in their retarding action under all 
conditions of service, care, and atmospheric changes. 

Tenth, there should be a minimum of auxiliary 
contacts. This is required to insure against frequent or 
long shut-downs, because experience has always proved 
that small or auxiliary contact troubles more often do 
not indicate themselves and therefore are very difficult 
to locate, the result being long interval shut-downs 
while locating the fault. Attention is called to the 
fact that it is not the cost of a replacement contact of 
an elevator as much as the time out of service, that is 
most important. 

In the interest of reliability, then, there may be 
mentioned: sturdy construction, minimum number of 
magnets, minimum of auxiliary contacts, a minimum 
of power contacts for service rendered, and contacts 
that give long life. 

After considerable research it was found that a poly- 
phase rotating-magnetic-field rotary type of magnet 
would give the above requirements. It wasfound that 
using this type of magnet, however, would make the 
controller somewhat more expensive to manufacture 
than with other known types; nevertheless experience 
has proved that this increased first cost was more than 
justified by the results obtained. 

Further, it is interesting to note that this type of 
magnet made possible other desirable features. It 
has inherent phase reversal protection, inherent phase 
failure protection, allows the locking of the switch 
contacts in the off position, allows the forcing open. of 
contacts by power should they mechanically stick 
closed, or vice versa, and gives the car control switch 
control over two separate and independent circuits. 

Incidentally, this type of magnet allows a very simple 
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system of wiring which is not what was originally 
anticipated. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are front and rear views of a controller 
using this type of magnet, and show the simplicity of 
wiring and the interchangeability of parts. 


PRINCIPLE OF CONTROL 


After the development of the controller, the next 
and probably the most vital considerations to decide 
were the principles of control. 


Fig. 1—FrRont View or A-C. Euevator ContTROLLER 


It was evident that in entering a new field of applica- 
tion (because it is believed there were no a-c. elevators 
in operation with car speeds above 400 ft. per min., 
prior to 1920), there were many problems to overcome. 
The principal and most important one of these was 
safety, which led to conclusions that proved very 
important. 

When it is desired to stop quickly, the neutral or 
reverse position of the car control switch should pro- 
duce this result, or in other words when traveling at 
full speed and immediately moving the car control 
switch to the neutral or reverse position, all of the 
normal stopping means must act together. This 
principle was old with d-c. elevators but had never been 
available with a-c. elevators. This result or its 
equivalent is essential for smooth, rapid, positive, and 
safe operation of a-c. elevators at the higher car speeds. 

It will also be appreciated that this equipment has 
no run-away characterisitics, because there is no genera- 
tor action from an induction motor when disconnected 
from the power line. Should the power fail, all devices 
will immediately return to the stop position regardless 
of the load, speed, or direction. 
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It was also found desirable for the control to be such 
as to tend to increase the power factor of the motor, 
thereby aiding in reducing any line disturbance under 
operating service to a minimum. It is probably of 
interest to know that many of these elevators are 
operating very satisfactorily in buildings having a 
common transformer for lights and power, and ex- 
periencing no trouble from light flicker. 


THE BRAKE 


It is rather generally understood that an elevator 
magnet brake is applied by a compression spring or by 
gravity and released and held released by a magnet 


' while the elevator is operating. 


The major problem is the development of a suitable 
a-c. magnet that will give reliable operation and still be 
such that it will be suitable for all classes of work. 
The important necessary requirements are outlined as 
follows: 

-First, it must insure against a magnetic hum or 


‘chatter under all conditions of service, such as low 


voltage, want of adjustment, collection of dirt, etc. 

Second, it must be one that does not require oil 
immersion for cooling or reducing noise. Further 
objections to the use of oil immersion are its effect in 
varying brake operation with atmospheric changes and 
the liability of getting oil on the brake drum. 


Fig. 2—Rear View or A-C. ELevator CONTROLLER 


Third, it must insure against the violent action so 
common to a-c. magnets. 

These requirements prompted the following: that 
it should be polyphase, non-sealing, giving a constant 
pull, and be reciprocating in action. 
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After considerable research a magnet was developed 
that fulfilled all of the above features. 

A sectional view of this magnet is shown in Fig. 8. 
Its principle of operation is the taking advantage of the 


Fig. 3—Non-Searina A-C. Brake Magner 
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Fig. 4—CHARACTERISTIC Curves oF A-C. MAGNETS 


Curves A, B, and C are for the rotating-field type of magnet. Curve A is 
for a cylindrical coil. Curves B and C are for tapered cores, Curve C being 
the most desirable design. Curve D is a characteristic of the ordinary a-c. 
magnet. 
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Taken on an elevator rated 1500 lb. at 425 ft. per min, with a two-phase, 220-volt motor having 3:1 speed ratio. 
At a the motor was started on its low-speed connection. At 5b it was transferred to the high-speed 


Positions c, d, and e show respectively the closing of the first, second, and third accelerating switches. At/ the elevator isin full speed. 


third to the fifth floor with 1000 Ib. in the car. 
connection. 
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end pull on a polyphase induction motor when the rotor 
This 
characteristic everyone is familiar with, and it is also 
generally known that the synchronous rotating mag- 
netic field of such a motor is always constant. 

Now if only the rotor iron is used with no closed 
winding on the rotor, there will be little rotative action 
but the end pull action remains the same, and its 
value will be absolutely steady and entirely free from 
a cyclic vibration. 

Withalaminated core having a surface parallel to the 
axis, the end pull curve characteristic is as shown by 
curve A in Fig. 4. The abscissa of this curve is shown 
as inches of stroke or movement from the home posi- 
tion, shown at zero, with the extreme right hand end 
showing the position at which the core is about to leave 
the stator. The ordinates are shown as the end pull 
in pounds necessary to maintain any particular position 
or stroke. 

It was found that the core surface can be tapered 
slightly and produce curve B and by a different tapering 
to produce a curve similar to C which was the desired 
characteristic curve for this particular application. 

It should be remembered that other types of a-c. 
reciprocating magnets have a characteristic pull curve 
similar to curve A except that the lower or home 
position will follow curve D. With this it is seen that 
the magnet could not be required to operate and hold 
more than the lowest point of curve D and with the 
maximum as shown by curve A it inherently produces 
the violent action of a-c. magnets so familiar to electrical 
engineers. 

TEST RECORDS 

The following test records were taken at random 
from files and it is hoped they will prove of interest. 

Figs. 5, 6, and 7 were traced from tests made by one 
of the largest power companies and are of an elevator 
rated for 1500-lb. capacity at 425 ft. per min. The 
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5—OscILLOGRAM SHOWING CURRENT IN A-C. Etevator Motor, Srartine, RUNNING, AND STOPPING 


The elevator was run from the 


Position g shows the transfer to low-speed connection and h shows the disconnection for stopping. 
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Fie. 6—Osctttocrams SHow1ne Eveyator OPmRATION WITH OVERLOAD 
The conditions are the same as those in Fig. 5 except that the car carried 2000 Ib., an overload of 33 per cent. 
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motor is a 3:1 speed ratio, 220 volts, two-phase. Fig. 5 
is an oscillogram showing the amperes in each phase 
with time in seconds as abscissa. In this particular 
operation the elevator was run from the third to the 
fifth floor with 1000 lb. in the car. Starting from the 
left at zero time, position a, the motor was connected 


AMPERES (R.M.S. VALUE) 


pon FES 4 5 
ELAPSED TIME IN SECONDS 


Fie. 7—Current Curves or Evevator Lirring OvERLOAD 


The load is 2000 lb. The points c, d, e, g, and hk correspond to similar - 


points in Figs. 5 and 6. 


for its low speed. Position 6 shows the current on 
transferring to the high-speed connection. Position c 
shows the closing of the first accelerating switch. 
Positions d and e show the closing of the second and 
third accelerating switches. Position f shows that the 
elevator has attained approximately full running speed 
and that this has taken place in 214 sec. Position 
g shows the transfer to low speed for slowing down or 
stopping and position h shows the point where motor 
was disconnected for stopping, thus completing a two- 
floor travel in less than five sec. 


ar oor _Start Ist Floor 
1stto 8th No Stop 


Start 88 Stop 
8thto 1 No Stop 


Stop 1s Start 8th Stop BthFloor Start’1tFloor Stop } st Floor 
Bthto 1 No Stop 


Lstto 8th No Stop 
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50 
8thto 1st No Stop 


1 Sto 8th No Stop 1stto 8th No Stop 


8—PERFORMANCE CuRVES OF ELEVATOR IN FuLtu Runs 
FROM First To HigHtH F'LooRsS 


Elevator is rated 2500 Ib. at 510 ft. per min. with a three-phase, 220-volt 
motor with 4:1 speed ratio. The motor carried 2031 lb. Position k is 
starting upward; m, accelerating upward; n, running full-speed upward; 
p slowing and stopping after upward run. Point q is starting downward; 
r, accelerating downward; s, running full-speed downward; t, slowing and 
stopping after downwardrun. 


Fig. 


Fig. 6 shows oscillograms of the voltage and current . 


in one phase with a, b, c, d, and e, representing the same 
positions as shown in Fig. 5, but with a more rapid 
time scale and lifting a load of 2000 lb. in the car. It 
should be noted this is an overload of 33 per cent. 

Fig. 7 is a curve plotted by the power company from 
an oscillogram of the amperes in each phase while the 
elevator is operating from the third to the fifth floor 
with a load of 2000 lb. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10 were fren by another large power 
company and are curve-drawing instrument records; 
they are to be read from right to left. This elevator 


has a rated capacity of 2500 lb. at 510 ft. per min., the 
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motor being a 220-volt, three-phase and having a 4:1 
speed ratio. The same letter on each curve represents 
the same operation in all three figures. Position k 
is the point of starting in the up direction, mis accelerat- 
ing in the up direction, n the full speed running in the 
up direction, p the slowing down and stopping in the 
up direction, g the point of starting in the down direc- 
tion, r is accelerating in the down direction, s the full 
speed running in the down direction, and ¢ the slowing 
down and stopping in the down direction. 


a 1: 
80.90 

£080 

0.70 

= 0.60 

= 050~4 ; 

Tst 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th Sth gt 7 Gh Sth Ath 31d 2nd 
8th to 1st Stop Each Floor 1stto 8th Stop Each Floor 

Fie. 9—Hunvator PrerrorRMANcE SToPPING aT ALL FLooRs 


Elevator, load, and notations are the same as in Fig. 8 


It should also be noted all these tests were with a load 
of 2031 lb. 

Fig. 8 shows full runs between first and eighth floors, 
the upper curve being for amperes and the lower one 
for power factor. 

Fig. 9 shows full runs between first and eighth floors 
but stopping at all intermediate floors. 

It is understood that this installation in actual service 
is showing an average power factor in excess of 80 per 
cent. 

Fig. 10 is of particular interest because it shows the 
effect on the current when the elevator is traveling at 
full speed in each direction and an instantaneous full 
reverse movement of the car control switch is made. 


Fia. 10—Errxcr or REvErRsING ELEVATOR WHEN RUNNING 


av F'uLut Spenp 
Elevator, load, and notations are the same as in Fig. 8 


Without giving detail thought to the matter, there 
has been a general impression that an a-c. elevator 
motor does not return power to the line as a generator 
when the load is tending to drive it above its synchro- 
nous speed. In order that this impression may be cor- 
rected, it is found from experience that on elevators 
with car speeds from 400 to 700 ft. per min., the motor 
will supply the controller and brake losses and in 
addition return from 25 per cent to 40 per cent of its 
rated hp. back to the power line as a generator. 
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‘Discussion 


P. A. Lindemann: Unfortunately Mr. Thurston’s paper 
does not give speed-time curves of the high-speed geared a-e. 
elevator. I should like to know the details of the stopping 
period of a fully loaded elevator having a car speed of 700 ft. 
per min. and the brake applied without appreciable slow down by 
the motor. 


[rather expect an unevenly divided period of deceleration with 
too abrupt an ending due to the absence of dynamic braking, and 
too great a pressure on the shoes at low rotor speeds. I wonder 
if this assumption is correct? 


It would also be interesting to know as to the thrust perform- 
ance on a-c. elevators operating at car speeds of over 500 ft. 
per min. 

To me it seems that the electrical efficiency would be higher, 
and cost of maintenance lower, were the compensator principle 
of control used, instead of the series resistance type which is 
liable to unbalance the phases due to loose and broken grids. 


J. Leboviciz: We would appreciate some description of the 
construction of the motor mentioned in this paper and would 
like to know in what respect it differs from a high-resistance 
Rotor squirrel-cage motor. We would appreciate having some 
speed-torque characteristics of the motor; also the slow-down 
characteristic. 

We also would like to know if the motor is of two-speed, two- 
winding type. 

We notice the statement that an elevator motor must allow 
torque characteristic changes at the installation. I would like 
to know how these changes could be made at the installation 
outside of varying, of course, the resistance in series with the 
motor stator. 

We also notice that the number of switches or the number of 
magnets should be kept to a minimum. While we agree with 
this statement, we believe that the number of steps of accelera- 
tion should be as high as possible. 

We would like to call attention to the development of a 
controller using an induction regulator for the purpose of apply- 
ing a varying voltage in an infinite number of steps to the elevator 
motor. Such a control approaches the variable-voltage control 
of the d-e. motor. ; 

E. B. Thurston: The question by Mr. Lindemann in regard 
to the stopping characteristics of a 700 ft. per min. a-c. elevator, 
if understood correctly, is a very important one. While he 
mentions the absence of dynamic braking, it is believed the infor- 
mation desired is the stopping characteristics, when the controller 
is moved quickly to the off position. 

The apparatus covered by this paper is such that there is 
always automatic dynamic braking in slowing down, stopping, or 
reversing from high speed independent of what the operator does. 

The accompanying curve gives a typical test taken by an 
oscillograph. Curve A shows where the operator is slowing 
down the elevator by the motor only and running a short dis- 
tance C’ on the slowest speed point.and finally stopping at point D 
by the action of the brake. 

Curve B is one showing the action when the operator quickly 
moves the car control switch to the off position. 

It is, of course, to be appreciated that by adjustment any rate 
of retardation desired can be obtained. 

It is felt this feature of combined braking action is part of the 
development that made the a-c. elevator possible for higher speed 
service. 

As to his next question in regard to the thrust performance on a-e. 
elevators, experience has indicated that there is no difference in 
in the use of a-e. from that with d-e. power. If the question is in 
regard to the geared-type machine for the higher car speeds, we 
would cite as an illustration, a machine designed for either duty 
of 10,000-lb. capacity at 150 ft. per min. or for 2500-lb. capacity 
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at 600 ft. per min. It is only necessary to change the gear ratio, 
to change from one to the other rating, and it surely is self-evident 
that the thrust loads, the tooth load and machine stresses are less 
on the 600 ft. per min. than on the 150 ft. per min. service. 


Experience has proven that the wearing qualities of the gear in 
the higher speed service is much better. 


The thrust load may be calculated by different methods and it 
will be found that for full load lifting the 10,000-lb. service will 
have a thrust load of four times that of the 2500-lb. service, and 
for all allowable acceleration and retardation rates, the thrust 
loads of the 10,000-lb. service will be more than twice that of the 
2500-lb. service. 


Incidentally, it will be of interest to know that the 10,000-lb. 
service requires from 20 to 25 per cent greater motor horse power 
than that of the 2500-lb. service, even though the actual work 
done is the same. This is due to the much higher efficiency of 
the higher speed gear ratio, and is a fact well known in the gear 
art. 

The question of compensator principle of control or resistance 
was raised and experience has indicated as yet that the resistance 
has worked out the best. It does not increase materially the 
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power consumption but does increase considerably the starting 
power factor, which is a very vital point in connection with power 
companies, especially where the lights and power are supplied 
from the same transformers. : 

The first question by J. Lebovici in regard to the motor char- 
acteristics is a very logical one, but it would be too long to go into 
the discussion of that at this time. It is hoped that in the next 
year or two a complete paper on motor development can be given. 

His next question is in regard to the winding of the motor. 
The one to which this paper refers has a single stator, with two 
windings in the primary and with the. high-resistance squirrel- 
cage rotor. However, as far as safe operation is concerned it is 
immaterial whether it is a single winding reconnected, or a 
double-type motor, providing it can be made to produce the other 
desirable characteristics mentioned in the paper. 

His next question is in regard to a minimum number of mag- 
nets. This is one of the desirable features of the rotating type of 
magnet allowing the reduction to a minimum. Referring to 
Fig. 1 of the paper, it will be noted there are four magnets, and 
that each magnet can operate four or eight accelerating switches 
and results in a very reliable controller. 

He next refers to a controller that uses an induction regulator 
for giving a varying voltage. This isa comparatively new devel- 
opment, and it is hoped in the near future we may have a paper 
by those who are building this type of controller. 

- Since this brings up the question of smoothness or the elimina- 
tion of the sensation of accelerating or retarding steps, it is 
desired to state that it has not been found difficult entirely to 
eliminate these sensations with the equipment covered in this 
paper. 


Stroboscopic Method of Testing Watthour Meters 
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Synopsis.—This paper deals with an optical method applied to 
watthour meter testing. The method as presented overcomes, to 
a great extent, personal error, and lessens the time required through 
the use of measured light impulses. It gives instantaneous com- 
parison between watt-seconds on two measuring devices. 


The objects of this method are: 


INTRODUCTION 
HE present-day ideal of calibrating and checking 
watthour meters requires maximum accuracy with 
minimum loss of time. This paper deals with a 
device that reduces the time required per meter and 
increases the accuracy of the test by eliminating the 
human error factor and giving large indications of small 
increments of speed. In reality, this. device is a watt- 
meter with a light vernier scale for measuring watt- 
seconds and giving instantaneous indications of meter 
speed. 

This device measures watts with a high degree ‘of 
precision, then transfers the measurement into a cor- 
responding number of light impulses per second. The 
meter disk is calibrated in watt-seconds by means of 
marks placed on the circumferential edge of the disk. 

In operation, a load is placed on the meter and the 
light impulses are then synchronized with the lines on 
the disk. When thus synchronized the markings 
appear to be stationary. The error of the watthour 
meter is then read on a balance indicator. By this 
method the accuracy of the meter is checked. 

For calibrating the watthour meter the frequency of 
the light impulses is kept proportional to the meter 
load. Then if the meter is running at an incorrect 
speed, the markings on the disk will appear to move. 
For high speed they will progress and for low speed 
they will retrogress. To calibrate the meter it is 
adjusted until the markings appear stationary. 

This apparent standing still and moving of the disk 
markings is the stroboscopic effect, which is more or less 
familiar to most engineers. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DEVICE 


To illustrate the principles, it may be well first to 
refer to Fig. 1 which shows a portable outfit with hand 
adjustment only for controlling the frequency of the 
light impulses. This outfit consists of two principal 
parts. The first is the light-impulsing machine con- 
sisting of a driving motor on whose shaft are mounted a 
commutator which makes and breaks the light circuit 
and a magneto whose voltage varies as its speed. A 
hand rheostat is used to adjust the motor speed. The 
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First: To reduce the time of laboratory tests, acceptance tests, and 
re-calibration. 

Second: To reduce personal error, and to increase the accuracy of 
the test. 

Third: To provide a device that gives precision instrument 
accuracy. 

Fourth: To make time devices in precision tests unnecessary. 


second part is the balance indicator. This is similar to 
a polyphase wattmeter except that one element is 
replaced by-a standard d’Arsonval d-c. voltmeter 
element. In operation the two elements mechanically 
oppose or buck each other. To the a-c. element is 
connected the same load that passes through the watt- 
hour meter under test. The d-c. element is connected 
in series with the magneto and its torque is proportional 
to the speed of the motor or the frequency of the light 
impulses. 

When a meter is to be checked it is connected to a load 
as shown in Fig. 1. The speed of the motor is then 
adjusted by the hand adjuster until the markings on 
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Fig. 1—Connection DiaGrRaM FoR PoRTABLE STROBOSCOPIC 
WattHour Mretrer CHECKER 


May be used with calibrator by means of transfer switches not shown. 


the meter disk appear stationary when viewed by the 
impulsed light. The error in meter speed is then read 
from the balance indicator. 

The functioning of the parts may be explained as 
follows: At the given load the meter revolves at a 
certain speed. This load also causes a certain torque on 
the a-c. element of the balance indicator. The speed of 
the motor is adjusted to- synchronize with the disk 
markings. This causes the magneto to generate a 
certain voltage and this acts on the d-c. element of the 
balance indicator. If these two elements exactly 
balance, then the meter is running at the correct speed 
for the given load. If the meter is running too fast, the 
frequency of the light impulses must be increased to 
bring them in synchronism with the meter disk. On 
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increasing the light frequency the speed of the magneto 
is increased which increases its voltage and this in- 
’ ereases the torque on the d-c. element of the balance 
indicator causing it to read high. 

Conversely if the watthour meter is running too slow, 
the balance indicator will read below normal. 

The foregoing illustrates the method of checking the 
accuracy of a meter. For calibrating, the method is 
varied as follows: The speed of the motor is adjusted 
so that the balance indicator reads 100 per cent speed 
or no error. Then if the watthour meter is running 


Percent Indicator 


b-C‘ 
Calibration Supply 
resistance 


Fig. 2—ConnectTion D1acGramM oF Stroposcoric Watt- 


HOUR METER CALIBRATOR AND CHECKER 


at an incorrect speed the markings on the disk will 
appear to rotate. There will be progression for a fast 
meter and retrogression for a slow meter. Adjustments 
may then be made on the meter until the marks appear 
stationary which will mean that the speed is correct. 


LABORATORY FORM OF THE DEVICE 


The job of holding the balance indicator at the point 
of 100 per cent speed is performed by hand in the port- 
able device but in the laboratory form of the device 
this is performed by an automatic regulator. 
regulator is necessary where a high degree of accuracy is 
desired as it eliminates the necessity of maintaining a 
balance by hand. This regulator is shown in Fig. 2 
which is a design of the laboratory device and connec- 
tions. The regulator consists of three main parts. 
The first part is a wattmeter of the Kelvin-balance type 
which takes the same load as does the tested watthour 
meter. The second part is a standard d-c. voltmeter of 
the d’Arsonval type. This d-c. meter is actuated by 
the magneto already mentioned and its torque is 
proportional to the speed of the stroboscope motor. 
These two elements are mechanically connected in 
opposition and by means of contacts and a reversing 
control motor (the third part), they control the series 
resistor of the stroboscope motor. By this arrange- 
ment the speed of the stroboscope motor and the 
frequency of the light impulses are maintained pro- 
portional to the watthour meter load. 

The foregoing is a general description of this device 
and in the following paragraphs further descriptions 


Such a. 
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will be given of the four main parts, (1) the watthour 
meter to be tested, (2) the regulator balance, (3) the 
light impulsing machine, and (4) the balance indicator. 


THE WATTHOUR METER TO BE TESTED 


The watthour meter to be tested must have its disk 
marked with a number of equally spaced lines, usually 
300. Fig. 3 is an illustration of a commercial five- 
ampere, 115-volt watthour meter with marks on the — 
edge of the disk. These marks are carefully graduated 
so that there are 300 equidistant marks filled with black. 
However, the black may be omitted, as the lines are 
visible and are much sharper without the black. 

Disks for new meters and old meters may be marked 
with precision at a very low cost. The major expense 
will be in changing the disks. Standard disks may be 
used; but the graduations must be perfect and of the 
proper number to match the range of speed of the - 
calibrator. 


THE LIGHT-IMPULSING MACHINE 
The light-impulsing machine is composed of a high- 
speed series motor (a-c.), a commutator and brush ring, 
and a speed indicating magneto, all of which are 
mounted on a heavy bed plate. The shafts are coupled 


with a high-speed pin coupling of large diameter, the 
flexible portion being mounted on the motor shaft. 


Ba Coe : goes 
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Disk 


The motor is of the high-speed, high-torque type 
so that it will follow the regulator quickly. This fea- 
ture would cause the regulator to hunt if it were not 
properly damped. A magneto with a straight line 
speed—voltage curve is used and direct connected to the 
motor by means of a special coupling. This magneto 
must have annular ball bearings and a very well made 
commutator. . 

The light-impulse commutator mounted on the non- 
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flexible end of the coupling has eight sections equally 
spaced consisting of four metal bars and four insulated 
sections. The metal bars are held in place by shrink 
rings which short-circuit them, forming a simple flash- 
ing commutator. The brush support is a ring section 
with one permanent and one adjustable brush. The 
adjustable brush may be adjusted to the proper “‘cut- 
off’ or “‘light-on’’ position to produce a clear vision of 
the lines. At slow speed this adjustment is proportional 
to the ratio of width of space to the width of line on the 
disk. At high speed such adjustment is not required. 
It may, therefore, be set for the low-speed point and 
fixed, namely at 5 per cent of full load as this is about 
the lowest point at which the stroboscopic effect has 
been found satisfactory. 


A special lamp is connected with a battery or rectifier 
unit in series with the commutator, so that for each 
revolution of the magneto, the light is on and off four 
times. This means that the lamp will have to flicker 
at a maximum frequency of 300 * 25 = 7500 cycles per 
minute. This is too fast for standard lamps, and a 
high-speed lamp such as used in aero signaling was 
developed in miniature for this work. It is necessary 
to have a cooling medium and hydrogen gas is used. 
It was found that 15,000 light periods per minute could 
be recognized by means of the stroboscope when using 
thislamp. The possibility of air leaking into the lamp 
makes it necessary to enclose the lamp completely and 
to vent the housing to provide for explosion. ‘The 
explosions are very powerful and danger exists unless 
properly guarded lamps are used. The current con- 
sumed by the lamp is above normal, because the gas 
absorbs a large portion of the heat at a high rate. 


A flood-light may be used for gang or group testing, 
either for one bench or for several. In fact, the over- 
head lighting in the laboratory may be changed to 
operate with this system. Where the room has ex- 
ceptionally good daylight, it may be best to use a small 
hand lamp with a focus beam; or the operator may use 
dark glasses. Dark glasses seem to protect the eyes, 
preventing eye fatigue. 


BALANCE INDICATOR 


The balance indicator acts as a check on the regulator 
when calibrating, and as an error indicator when 
checking. In the laboratory it should be mounted 
directly above the tester’s position at the test bench. 
It is similar to an indicating polyphase wattmeter 
except that one element is a d-c. voltmeter of the 
d’Arsonval type and is connected to buck the watt 
element mechanically. Both elements have a uniform 
scale and, as a result, the pointer indicates the difference 
which may be calibrated in watts or in per cent at one 
load. The author is devising an instrument which will 
read per cent for all loads. The connections for the 
balance indicator are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
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THE AUTOMATIC REGULATOR 


In making tests, no means is provided for keeping the 
watthour meter load absolutely constant. Therefore, 
in calibrating, the speed of the stroboscope motor must 
be varied as the watt load changes and for great 
accuracy this must be done by an automatic regulator. 
This regulator keeps the speed proportional to the load. 
As already mentioned the a-c. measuring element of the 
regulator is connected to measure the same load as that 
which the watthour meter measures, and the d-c. 
voltmeter element is connected to the magneto. These 
two elements are mechanically connected in opposition. 
The measuring elements, by means of contacts and the 
reversing motor, control the series resistor of the 
commutator motor. The contacts are of the standard 
three-point type such as are used in graphic meters. 


As the wattmeter element is of the Kelvin-balance 
type, it has a straight-line scale of watt values. This 
means that there must be a buck-balance with a similar 
straight-line scale. The standard d-c. voltmeter of the 
d’Arsonval type may therefore be used for a buck 
balance. With these two elements mechanically con- 
nected in opposition, they will find a point of balance 
over their entire range. This means that the speed 
must be proportional to the watts; otherwise the 
balance will close its contacts, causing the control motor 
to adjust the series resistor until a balancing speed is 
obtained through the voltmeter element. This part 
of the scheme is the heart of the device. Taps for 
voltage, a range for various current capacities, and a 
changeover switch on the voltmeter element for various 
makes of meters should be provided. 


When a precision wattmeter is used, the torsion head 
should be left intact, so that it may be checked with a 
potentiometer, the calibration of the device being thus 
established from this point. The torsion spring will 
have practically no effect, as the balance operates at 
zero torque, and with practically no movement. On 
the other hand the torsion head may be set to balance 
part of the meter torque and thus eliminate the neces- 
sity for some of the switches and taps. 

The voltmeter element should be of the finest work- 
manship; also it should be connected to the watt- 
meter through suitable mechanical linkage and the 
entire balance must be properly damped. 

This part of the device should be built so that it may ~ 
be located near a standardizing bench, thereby facilitat- 
ing a check test on the outfit. 


OPERATION 


The general diagram of connections, as shown in 
Fig. 2 gives an idea of the electrical connections used for 
the laboratory set. A source of alternating current is 
required for loading the watthour meter, the Kelvin 
balance, and the wattmeter element of the per cent 
indicator. A small source of direct-current is required 
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for the light. This may bea battery or rectified alter- 
nating current with a wave filter in the circuit. 

Several load switches are required to cover the testing 
range. The major switches cover full load, light load 
and 50 per cent power factor. 

To make a check or ‘‘as found” test throw the regula- 
tor switch to the check position which cuts out the 
regulator and cuts in the hand control. Then adjust 
the set until the lines stop moving and read the per cent 
indicator. 

In calibrating, the power is supplied to the load 
deflecting the watthour meter, Kelvin balance, and 
per cent meter. This upsets the balance, starts the 
watthour meter, and gives an indication on the per cent 
indicator. The Kelvin balance then closes its contacts 
which control the motor on the rheostat. This 
decreases the resistance in the commutator-motor 


circuit until this motor reaches a speed at which the 


voltage generated by the magneto produces a torque 
on the voltmeter element that bucks the Kelvin balance 
and equals the torque developed by the watts in the 
meter circuit. The contacts then open and regulate 
. the speed of the commutator motor by increasing or 
decreasing the series resistor. 

The speed of the commutator is the same as that of 
the motor, so that the light is impulsed at a proportional 
speed. This speed depends upon the number of seg- 
ments on the commutator. When the frequency of the 
light impulses is the same as that of the movement of 
the lines on the watthour meter disk, or the disk line 
movement is synchronized with the light, the lines 
will appear to stand stationary, which is the well-known 
stroboscopic effect. If they are not synchronized, 
there will be progression for high speed on the meter 
or retrogression for low speed on the meter, indicating 
that the meter is out of step or calibration. In some of 
the standard meters, moving the adjustment screw in 
the direction of the line motion will correct the error. 

While this action has been taking place, the balance 
meter has been indicating the difference in calibration, 
as it functions the same as does the regulator. The two 
elements are bucking and as a result, when speed is 
proportional to watts, this instrument should read 
zero or 100 per cent. When the regulator is in use for 
calibrating, the balance indicator is simply a check on 
the regulator; but when the hand control is used for 
checking, this indication reads watts error plus or minus, 
slow or fast. 

At this point it may be well to bring out the fact that 
the disk markings may appear stationary at harmonic 
values of speed, but the image is very poor at such 
values. At the calibration values the image is very 
sharp and clear. Also, noting the action of the per cent 
indicator and the range of calibration of the watthour 
meter will prevent mistakes. 

After the above mentioned operations have been 
taken care of, note the per cent indicator to see if the 
regulator is functioning properly. Then observe the 
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line movement and adjust the tested meter until the 
lines stop. Then test for the other load and power 
factor by simply throwing the proper switch, as the 
regulator will take care of the change. 

The meter under test may be connected after the set 
is started if quick-connection test blocks are used, as 
the regulator will take care of the system when the test 
meter is out of the circuit by stopping the commutator 
motor, exactly as it would for a no-load condition. This 
means that no time is lost while changing meters. 
Because of a possible short circuit at the lead ends, 
this procedure is not advisable if leads are used to 
connect the test meter. 


ACCURACY OF TEST 


As personal errors of switching are eliminated in this 
laboratory set the accuracy will be materially improved. 
A second point is that a precision wattmeter may be 
used, if desired, giving maximum accuracy while 
calibrating. Observation of the motion of the lines is 
made through a cylinder type of lens which apparently 
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speeds up the motion in case of slow speed. The author 
has tried several types, and this cylinder lens gives the 
best results, although a telescope with cross hairs will 
give minute measurements. 


It has been found by test that progression of one 
line one division in 30 sec. is quite perceptible with the 
unaided eye. Therefore the error which may be dis- 
cerned equals a movement of 1/30 division in one 
second. 

Full load on the meter used is 500 watts and the 
disk constant is 144. Therefore at 500 watts the disk 
will revolve at the following speed: 


500 | ‘ 
N= 3600 * 1g = 0.4167 rev. per sec. 

As there were 300 equal divisions on the disk the 
number of divisions per second is 0.4167 « 300 = 125 
divisions per sec.. But the error which can be read 
equals 1/30 division per second. Expressed in per 
cent this is 1/30 + 125 x 100 = 0.026 percent. Trans- 
lated into watthours at full load this equals: 


500 x 0.026 + 100 = 0.18 watt-hr. 
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Discussion 


W. B. Kouwenhoven: The method described by Mr. 
Sparkes is very ingenious. The arrangement that he has pro- 
vided, for changing the speed of his flashing lamp so as to bring 
it into synchronism with the marks on the meter disk, makes it 
possible to’use the device to check over a wide range of speed. 

The method should give accurate results, as the torque of 
the wattmeter measuring the a-c. load, is balanced by the torque 
of a d-c. voltmeter element supplied with current from a magneto 
driven from the flasher shaft. Care must be taken to see that 
the armature reaction of the magneto is negligible, otherwise 
errors may be introduced. 


I regret to note that the author has found it necessary to put 
300 marks on the meter disk. This requires a high-speed lamp 
of special construction, and special apparatus in the laboratory 
always means trouble. If, however, he had used fewer marks 
and a standard lamp, which would operate at a low speed, he 
could not have obtained such a high degree of accuracy for his 
device. 

I think that his statement, that his method is excellent for 
gang meter testing is open to question. 

As I see it, the advantages of Mr. Sparkes’ method, depend 
upon the fact that it is easier to detect a departure from zero 
than it is to read a meter accurately. Mr. Sparkes’. method 
also does away with the necessity of calculation and meter read- 
ing, as the scale provided in his device reads per cent error 
directly. It should give good results in the hands of the unskilled 
meter tester. ; 

B. J. Brown: Iam very much interested in some points made 
by Dr. Kouwenhoven, particularly to anything that would give 
trouble in the future in the apparatus, especially such that de- 
velops after service. 

In regard to the number of marks on the disk, can they be 
reduced? And the lamp, could it be changed? 

And also its use in gang testing? There are other devices on 
the market. I would like to hear somebody’s opinion regarding 
them. 

H. J. Blakeslee: Mr. Sparkes has made a distinet advance 
that doubtless will eventually be of benefit, to meter manufac- 
turers and electric light and power companies alike. 

For many years efforts have been made to reduce the time 
required for testing watthour meters. Mr. Brown has just 
spoken of the group methods of testing. There are a number of 
such methods in use, and also a number of methods for making at 
least a part of the test automatic and so eliminating the personal 
error. 

Group methods reduce the time required not only for deter- 
mining the accuracy of the meters, but also for making the 
necessary records and for removing the covers, hanging the 
meters in position, connecting them in circuit, and reversing those 
operations. It has been found that the actual time required for 
testing a meter is small in comparison with the total time re- 
quired for the entire procedure. 

However, every advance of ‘this kind in reducing the time 
required for the test is an incentive to reduce the time for the 
balance of the operation, and for that reason I do not wish at all 
to disparage Mr. Sparkes’ contribution. I think that efforts 
will follow to catch up on the other end of the process. 

I do not understand just what Mr. Sparkes means by his 
statement that he is able to make tests to an accuracy of 0.0026 
per cent. As I understand it, in the apparatus which Mr. 
Sparkes has described, the accuracy is dependent upon the pre- 
cision of the per cent indicator and the accuracy to which it 
ean be read. Possibly I am mistaken about that. 

One of the most desirable features of Mr. Sparkes’ method is 
the fact that the meter is tested at speed so that any possible 
errors of start and stop do not enter into the result. 

One other point which Mr. Sparkes has not brought out, 
but which should be borne in mind, is that his method is a dis- 
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tinet contribution to human welfare. Anyone who has intimate 
knowledge of the tediousness involved in counting meter revolu- 
tions day after day, will appreciate how relief from that monotony 
may add to the desirability of the meter tester’s work. 


G. A. Sawin: Referring to Mr. Sparkes’ paper, the item 
that will most interest the operating man is his statement that 
this testing device will reduce personal errors and save time. 
Just how is this to be accomplished? 


To illustrate, supposing we paint a picture of the meter man 
of the present and a possible meter man of the future. Today 
the meter man goes into the premises with a rotating standard 
and his load-box, connects up, and then counts the revolutions 
of. the disk through his test meter. In order to avoid stopping 
and starting errors, and possible personal errors, he has to take a 
reading of three-quarters of a minute to a minute long and usually 
checks himself three times. I think that is the rule of most 
operating companies. He does the same thing at full load and at 
light load. Then if the meter is incorrect, he adjusts it a little 
bit and counts revolutions all over again; and he continues this 
same process until he gets the meter correct. Now the meter 
man of the future comes in. He has a box in his hand, which is 
probably about the same size as his present rotating standard, 
maybe smaller, and his load-box. He connects up, puts the 
testing device in front of the meter, adjusts the hand rheostat 
until the lines of the disk stand still, and reads his indicator. 
He has obtained his meter accuracy. He will probably check 
himself once, to make sure that he is right. He does the same 
thing at full load and at light load. You can see how much 
quicker that is, than the present method. 

Now take your meter room where you have the laboratory 
device: in this case the flickering of the light is held constant 
by the standard meter. The tester knows that if the lines are 
going one way the meter is fast; the opposite way it is slow. 
He puts a screw-driver into the full-load adjustment, turns that 
adjustment gradually; watches the lines slow down and finally 
stand still. The meter is calibrated. Of course, he will check 
himself to make sure he is correct, but there are no counting revolu- 
tions of the disk, no long waits, no stopping and starting errors. 

As Mr. Sparkes says, the device is still in the experimental 
stage, but I think it marks a step forward. If we could only 
get away from that old bugbear of counting revolutions, it would 
be a blessing. I think Mr. Sparkes has earned a great deal of 
eredit for showing us a possible way toward that end. 


A. E. Knowlton: I should like to ask Mr. Sparkes to give an 
answer to this question: Does the logarithmic manipulation of 
the torque of the per cent indicator assure getting the same degree 
of accuracy of the percentage indication on a 50 per cent power- 
factor test as on a 100 per cent power-factor test? 

The other question I would like to ask is: Does the limitation 
of the use of harmonic values of speed prevent accurate testing of 
the meter at 200 per cent or even 300 per cent of load, for which 
the claim is made, that a large number of meters now available 
are quite reliably accurate? 

P. van Santen Kolff: Mr. Sparkes evidently needs in the 
tachometer a magneto that for a certain range of speed will 
give a perfectly straight curve. The particular magneto used 
by Mr. Sparkes has that characteristic. A much higher speed 
could be got, and still give a straight line curve, but, naturally 
slow speed tends to give more permanent and better commuta- 
tion than high speed. 

Mr. Sparkes might have added that the speed of his motor is by 
no means limited. If I understood his paper, all that Mr. 
Sparkes desires to do is to create a certain number of impulses, 
which may run to a maximum of maybe 8000 per min. for the 
flashing of his light; and by mounting more contact points or 
cams on his commutator, he naturally can reduce the maximum 
running speed of his motor and subsequently the speed of his 
magneto to any speed he likes. If a magneto at 600 rey. per min. 
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would not serve his purpose, he could reduce that speed to 300 
rev. per. min. 

Mr. Sparkes wanted a lamp which would flicker very rapidly. 
Filling the lamp with hydrogen gas is ideal for accomplishing this. 
Nevertheless, if the bulb becomes cracked or for some reason 
oxygen and hydrogen become mixed in just the right proportion, 
avery dangerous explosion may result. 

In Mr. Sparkes’ work, danger from explosions must be ab- 
solutely eliminated. So his lamps, made up for him by our lamp 
laboratories, have very small bulbs, in fact, the bulb is about the 
size of an olive, and in these bulbs is less than atmospheric 
pressure of hydrogen gas. ‘The danger of explosion is still there, 
but in Mr. Sparkes’ apparatus he has the lamp enclosed in a 
fixture with a piece of plate-glass about ten times as thick as is 
needed, so the danger is so small as to be negligible. Further- 
more, if his later experiments show it is necessary, we may fill 
these lamps with helium gas, which is almost as good for the lamp, 
and with it there is no danger from explosion. : 

H. P. Sparkes: Dr. Kouwenhoven’s first question concerns 
the characteristics of the magneto. In developing this machine 
as far as it is developed, care was used in choosing the proper 
speed range. We selected from the curve of the magneto that 
portion which we may term “‘straight.’’ The machine has been 


operated from 4 per cent load on the watthour meter to approxi- ° 


mately 200 per cent. In the range of the magneto we are using 
that section of the curve which is straight for such operating 
conditions. The straight-line range runs from approximately 
zero to 1200 rev. per. min. 


The next point brought out under Dr. Kouwenhoven’s dis- 
cussion was the question as to whether the number of lines could 
be reduced or not. All electrical men are familiar with the fact 
that after passing approximately 30 cycles, the vision of light 
interruption ceases; in other words, the eye is not sensitive 
enough to record over 30 cycles. Keep in mind that when 
operating this machine at light load, we must have a large number 
of lines passing the focal center of the eye within a given period, 
otherwise we cannot get the stroboscopic effect, we see the actual 
motion. It is therefore necessary to keep the stroboscopic 
lines on the disk in the vicinity of 300 or bétter. Experimental 
tests were made at 200, and at present we are working at 300. 
Some tests were made at 360, but care will have to be used in 
selecting the number of lines to match the watthour constant of 
the meters now being used. I make that remark because in 
calibrating with this device it will be necessary to supply a switch 
to take care of the various constant values as applied to various 
makes of meters. 

I believe the point about the mechanism running at high speed 
is covered in the past remark concerning the lines. 

For a reply to the question on special lamps see Mr. Beggs’ 
remarks. 

Another point which I wish to emphasize is the fact that the 
machine entirely eliminates personal error other than bad vision. 

As to the point of gang testing, the term is applied in several 
different ways. You may make a gang test where the meters 
all stop and start at the same time. You start them all, time 
them, stop them, go over and adjust those that are out of cali- 
bration. With the stroboscopic machine you turn on the 
machine with the gang test running and in place of checking, 
you go along and calibrate while the load is on the meters. 
It eliminates the cut-and-try method. 

As to Mr. Blakeslee’s remarks, I would like to bring out one 
point in his statement. The meters, when placed on acceptance 
test, may be checked and passed, if they are within limits of 
required accuracy, without breaking the seals or removing the 
covers. The lines are placed on the circumferential edge and 
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have a greater visibility-than the present calibrating mark on the 
disk. This means that there will be considerable saving in time 
in the actual set-up for the test. That is, it will not be necessary 
to remove the metal covering, because the light beam ean be 
projected through the glass opening on to the disk and a cheek 
made without touching the original manufacturers’ seals. 


The accuracy figures given in the paper, 0.0026, are based on 
calculations of the ultimate accuracy, and I believe in the paper 
I remark that the accuracy is based entirely upon the regulator, 
and as the regulator is composed of a precision wattmeter, you 
may see quickly that the accuracy of the entire machine or the 
overall accuracy depends entirely upon the linkage in the machine, 
0.0026 being the ultimate accuracy according to visibility. 
Those figures are taken on what you may see through a 16-power 
cylindrical lens; in other words, that is the maximum. 


Mr. Knowlton asks the question as to 50 per cent power factor. 
At 50 per cent power factor, we have the same change in the 
stroboscopic machine as you have in the watthour meter, so 
there will be no effect to introduce an error at this point, the 
stroboscope will follow the load with the meter and will act as 
though the meter had simply had the 50 per cent power-factor 
load placed on it, and the stroboscope will follow right through 
with it. J haye made a number of tests at this point with the 
machine and no errors were found. 

The last point brought out by Mr. Knowlton is an important 
one, concerning the harmonic adjustment. In developing this 
machine, I found that the eye is subject to a number of tricks. 
For instance, we are running the machine at twice the speed of the 
meter. The result is that the number of lines will apparently be 
double the actual number because you are taking a picture with 
your eye, of the line in two positions in place of one. Reverse 
the condition, with the meter running at 200 per cent and the 
stroboscope at 100, and you will be taking the opposite condition, 
every other line. In fact, you can check harmonic values from 
zero up to about 200 per cent. But realize what happens when 
you strike those harmonic values you are possibly working at 
one-half of 0.0026, which makes the point unstable so that it is 
impossible to hold it; you have reduced your vision by the multi- 
plier of your harmonic, and as a result your vision is exceedingly 
poor. At some harmonic values you have to reduce the light 
in the room or the external source of light to practically total 
darkness to observe some of the harmonic values. I have used 
colored glasses to determine some of these harmonic values. 


Now, a point that hasn’t been discussed is the question of 
using a lens multiplier at light load. Remember at light load 
you are getting an impulse-light. The light condition actually 
goes off and on to the human eye, meaning that the retina of the 
eye and the iris will get a flicker of light. Now the eye will 
automatically adjust itself to an intermediate position. You 
cannot follow the stroboscopic action at exceedingly light load 
by simply glancing at it. You have to give the eye several seconds, 
possibly, to see the extreme light-load conditions. By using a 
eylindrical lens in front of that moving object, it apparently 
speeds up the action to the eye and you get away from the eye 
delay. 

In the eriticism of the paper, the point was brought out: 
Does the stroboscopic machine have any effect upon the eye, 
such as injury to sight or fatigue to the eye? I would like to 
bring out one point here, and that is this: The optician today, 
with his methods of correcting eye trouble, often places an image 
on the edge of a wheel and asks you to watch that. The effect 
is that your eye rotates, exercising the muscles. In the ease of 
the stroboscope operating at slow speed, you exercise the muscles 
in theeye. I have been operating this machine over a period of a 
year and I have had no eye trouble from it. 


Theory of Action of the Induction Watthour 


Meter and Analysis of its Temperature Errors 
BY D. T. CANFIELD: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The question of changes in the registration of watt- 
hour meters due to variations in temperature is receiving considerable 
attention at the present time from manufacturers and public utilities 
alike. This paper discusses the development of a temperature- 
compensated watthuur meter. The effect of certain changes in the 
fundamental constants of the meter circuits and the materials of 
certain vital parts are shown to point out the necessity of two in- 
dependent compensating devices. 

The compensating devices found most effective consist, first, 
of a permanent magnet flux diverter mounted on bimetal strips in 
such a way that it shunts more or less of the permanent magnet 
flux around the disk, on a decrease or an increase in temperature, 
respectively, and second, a moving lag plate controlled by bimetal 


INTRODUCTION 
HE interchange of large blocks of power between 
aL: utilities, the need for accurately determining 
water rates of turbines, and the increasing number 
of consumers who use large amounts of energy, are 
making various refinements in watthour meter practise 
desirable. In loads of this character, any real increase 
in precision is more than desirable. 

As a natural consequence, it follows that the task of 
developing a temperature compensated watthour meter 
is typical of the problenis to which American meter 
manufacturers are devoting their attention. More- 
over, the study of temperature errors in watthour 
meters is in line with the suggestions made by the sub- 
committee on Instruments and Measurements of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The writer was engaged to investigate the effective- 
ness of temperature compensation by thermostatic 
control of the lag adjustment and drag element of a 
watthour meter.’ 

’ At the time the solution of this problem was under- 
taken, very little of a definite nature was available in the 
literature of the art concerning the real sources of the 
change in registration of watthour meters, due to 
changes in ambient temperature. Subsequently, how- 
ever, there appeared a very excellent discussion and 
classification of these sources by Messrs. I. F. Kinnard 
and H. T. Faus.’ 


Since a complete understanding of the action of the 
compensating devices later to be described is contingent 
upon an equally complete understanding of the sources 
of the errors they compensate for, it will not be out of 
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strips arranged in such a way as to cause the plate to move up or 
down with an increase or a decrease of temperature, respectively. 

In Appendix I is given the construction of a theoretical vector 
diagram of an induction type watthour meter showing the relative 
phase positions of the various fluxes, voltages, and currents that are 
present. 

In Appendiz IT is given a discussion of the sources of temperature 
errors in watthour-meters as derived from an analytical study 
of this diagram. ‘ 

' An attempt is also made in this paper to summarize these sources, 
the reason for their existence, and their effect upon the registration 


of the meter, in convenient tabular form. 
* * * * * 


place to repeat a similar classification and discussion 
in this paper. 

Table I gives a summary of such a classification and 
discussion. This table was derived from a theoretical 
analysis of the vector diagram of Appendix I, the dis- 
cussion given in Appendix II, and a study of the regis- 
tration curves of meters at different temperatures. 


DETERMINATION OF THE RESULTANT EFFECT OF 
GROUP I ERRORS 


Since in Group I there are some effects producing an 
increase in speed and others producing a decrease in 
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speed, it is necessary to determine the resultant effect 
of Group Ierrorsasawhole. Todo this, a set of typical 
performance curves was obtained, such as those shown 
in Fig. 1. These curves are the per cent registration 
curves of a watthour meter under different tempera- 
tures and lagging power factors. They were obtained 
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TABLE I 


A SUMMATION OF THE SOURCES OF ERRORS IN WATTHOUR METERS DUE TO VARIATIONS IN TEMPERATURE AND THEIR 
EFFECT UPON REGISTRATION 
Combination I—Assumes an increase in ambient temperature with lagging power factor 


Effect of decreasing 


Group Error Description of error Effect on meter speed power factor Reasons for the changes in speed 

1 Changes in the magnetic prop- Increases Independent Decrease in permeability, reluctance increases, 
erties of the permanent dragging flux decreases, meter speeds up. 
magnet. 

2 Changes in the magnetic prop- Decreases Independent Decrease in permeability, reluctance increases, 
erties of the magnetic cir- driving fluxes decrease, meter slows down. 
cuits of the potential and cur- 
rent elements. 

I 3 Changes in length of the air-gap Decreases Independent Magnet gap widens, causing the flux passing 
of the permanent magnet. between the gap to decrease. Meters using 
this flux for dragging will speed up, while 
meters using a shunted portion of this flux 
will slow down. 

4 A shift in the phase position of Increases Independent The exciting current shifts down due to de- 
the exciting current. creased iron losses, causing a shift in Ip R, 

This in turn increases E! which must be ac- 
companied by anincreasein®. (See Fig. 12.) 
5 An increase in the magnitude of Decreases Independent Increase in reluctance of iron cuts down ®, 
the exciting current. exciting current then increases but not enough 
to increase ® to its original value. This 
means a decrease in E! and therefore in the 
speed of the meter. 
I 6 Changes in the choking effect of Increases Independent The choking effect of these plates upon the 
the lag and light-load plates. main flux decreases. More of the main flux 
acts as a driving flux. Meter speeds up. 

@ Changes in the resistance of the Decreases Independent Shift of Jp R; due to shift in exciting current 

potential windings. causes FE! to decrease and consequently ®. 
Speed decreases. 

II 8 Changes in the resistance of the Decreases Increasingly Reacts to decrease the 90 deg. relation bietween 
potential windings. the driving fluxes. Speed decreases. 

II 9 Changes in the phase position Decreases Increasingly Both effects shift the voltage V!, (See Fig. 12) 
and magnitude of the exciting so as to decrease the 90-deg. relation between 
current. the driving fluxes. Speed decreases. 

10 Changes in the resistance of the Decreases Increasingly Increase in resistance of these plates decreases 
lag and light-load plates. the 90-deg. relation between the driving 

fluxes. Speed decreases, 
11 Changes in the resistance of the Decreases Increasingly Reacts to decrease the 90-deg. relation between 


disk. 


the driving fluxes. Speed decreases. 


by comparison to another watthour meter kept at a 
constant temperature. In all these curves the potential 
coils were left excited continually and the current coils 
warmed up for a reasonable time prior to checking. 
As a result, the errors caused by self heating are 
negligible so that the change in registration is due solely 
to a change in ambient temperature. 

As seen by the 100 per cent power-factor points of the 
curves of Fig. 1, the resultant effect of Group I errors 
is to speed the meter up on an increase in temperature. 
This means that errors No. 2, 3, 5, and 7 are small in 
the aggregate compared to the combination of No. 1, 4, 
and 6. Fig. 1 also shows that as the lagging power 
factor decreases, the meter slows down at high tempera- 
tures and speeds up at low temperatures. This 
substantiates the reasoning with respect to Group II 
errors. 

Since, as just shown, the resultant effect of Group I 
and Group II errors is opposite, it is obvious that at 
some lagging power factor the meter will be independent 
of changes in temperature. In the meter of Fig. 1, this 


lagging power factor is approximately 80 per cent as the 
curves meet here in a common point. This point will 
vary up and down the power-factor scale, depending 
on the relative magnitude of the resultant effects of 
Group I and II errors. 

If, however, leading power factors are used in place of 
lagging power factors, the resultant effect of Group II 
errors will be reversed and, therefore, Group I and 
Group II errors will not oppose each other. Asa result, 
there is no leading power factor at which the meter is 
independent of temperature. 

This is illustrated by the curves of Fig. 2 where the 
broken lines are the corresponding leading power-factor 
curves to the solid or lagging power-factor curves. 

It should be noticed that the leading power-factor 
curves, although similar in form, are opposite in direc- 
tion to the lagging power-factor curves and therefore do 
not meet in a common point. 

The effect of leading power factors, as far as single- 
phase meters are concerned, is of little importance, 
since single-phase meters are rarely subject to leading 
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power factors, but with two-element polyphase meters 
this is not necessarily true. In the first place, polyphase 
meters are more apt to be used where leading power 
factors exist, and in the second place, a polyphase meter 
at lagging load power factors above 86.67 per cent has 
one element operating on a leading power factor. The 
two elements would tend, therefore, to compensate 
each other as far as temperature errors are concerned, 
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This probably accounts for the fact that polyphase 
meters in general have less over-all temperature error 
at low power factors than do single-phase meters of the 
same make.‘ 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN THE CONSTANTS AND 
MATERIALS OF THE METER 


Any change in the constants of the meter circuits, in 
the materials of which they are made, or in the design 
of the meter will change the relative magnitude of the 
several errors and thereby change the typical per- 
formance curves. The effect of some of these changes 
will now be illustrated. 


Fig. 8 shows the effect of a brass phasing plate in the 
meter of Fig. 1. Since brass has a lower temperature 
coefficient than copper, its resistance will change less 
with a given change in temperature than the copper 
plate, and, therefore, the error due to this change will 
be less pronounced. Comparing Fig. 3 with Fig. 1, it 
is seen that the spread of the curves in Fig. 3 is less and 
the neutralizing or crossing point has been lowered. 
This means that the resultant effect of Group II errors 

4. See the author’s paper, ‘‘Watthour Meter Accuracy. as 


Affected by Temperature Changes,’”’ Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 22, Purdue University. 
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has been reduced so that they do not overcome the 
resultant effect of Group I errors as quickly as in Fig. 1. 
Furthermore, the spread of the curves at the lower 
power factors has been greatly reduced. This indicates 
that error No. 10 is the predominant one of the Group 
II errors. This figure also illustrates that it is possible 
by proper calibration to get virtually perfect perform- 
ance at some one temperature, 20 deg. cent. in this case. 


The substitution of a lag plate which has nearly zero 
temperature coefficient has been suggested, but, un- 
fortunately, all the metals which have low temperature 
coefficients also have high specific resistance. Even 
with brass, it is necessary to use a plate nearly four 
times as thick as the copper plate it replaces, in order 
to obtain the proper lagging. The design of the 
average present-day meter has a relatively small space 
available for the lagging device with the result that the 
limit to which this idea can be carried without materi- 
ally changing the dimensions of the meter, is quickly 
reached. 


In order to determine the effect of error No. 8, two 
otherwise similar meters were made up, one with its 
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potential coil resistance increase above normal and the 
other with its potential coil resistance decreased below 
normal. 

The first of these meters was obtained by winding the 
potential coil with the same number of turns of No. 33 
wire instead of the customary No. 30. Neglecting a 
small change in the mean length of turn, the resistance 
of these coils would be approximately twice the normal 
resistance. 


Since increased potential losses mean a decrease in 
the angle between the applied voltage and the flux 
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set up thereby (see Fig. 12), it follows that greater lag- 
ging must be applied to this meter. It was found 
that to obtain the proper lagging, a larger or thicker 
lag plate was required than that normally used. 
Turning now to Table I, it is evident that both errors 
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No. 8 and 10 will be affected and moreover in the same 
direction. ‘The result is an increase in the resultant 
effect of Group II errors. This means that Group II 


errors are now better able to overpower Group I errors, - 
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thereby raising the crossing or neutral point on the 
power factor scale. An 

The result of the test is plotted in Fig. 4. Comparing 
these curves with those of Fig. 1, it is seen, as had been 
predicted, that the crossing point has moved from 
approximately 80 per cent power factor to nearly 90 
per cent. This is a desirable change as far as high 
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power-factor operation is concerned, but it should be 
noticed that at the lower power factors, the spread 
of the curves has been greatly increased. 

Although this meter is compensated to some extent 
at high power factors, it is accomplished at the expense 
of accuracy at low power factors, and, furthermore, 
any compensation which depends upon an increase 
in the losses is fundamentallly wrong. 

The second meter referred to above was obtained by 
winding the potential coils with two strands of No. 30 
wire instead of the customary single strand. As 
before, neglecting the change in the mean length of 
turn, the resistance of these coils would be approxi- 
mately half the normal resistance. ) 

Also as before, a change in the lag plate is necessary, 
but in this case in the opposite direction. A No. 16 
brass phasing plate was substituted for the customary 
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copper plate. The result of these changes is just the 
opposite to that obtained with an increase of resistance. 
The effect upon the performance curves is shown in 
Fig. 5. Comparing these curves to those of Fig. 1, 
it is evident that the crossing occurs at lower power 
factors and with less variation at very low power factors. 
This is obviously a step in the right direction as far 
as Group II errors are concerned, but it is equally ob- 
vious that it is not a complete solution as it would be 
impossible to have zero resistance in the potential 
circuit, so doing away with the lag plate entirely. 
In Fig. 5, the curves show the meter running fast at 
all temperatures on low power factors. This is due 
to over lagging of the meter when it was adjusted and 
calibrated. Had it been properly lagged at the cus- 
tomary 50 per cent power factor, the curves as a whole 
would have been more nearly coincident with the 100 
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per cent registration line, but the spread of the curves 
at either end would not have been changed appreciably. 

As previously mentioned, changes in design will also 
affect the typical performance curves. As an example, 
consider the simultaneous lagging of both the potential 
and current fluxes. This is done by over-lagging the 
potential flux and then lagging the current flux suffi- 
ciently to produce the required 90 deg. relation between 
them at unity power factor. 

As the temperature increases in a meter so modified, 
it will tend to lessen the lagging of both the potential 
and current fluxes. By proper proportioning of these 
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two lag plates, it might be possible to shift these two 
fluxes by approximately the same amount for a given 
change in temperature so that the angle between’ them 
wae or } 

would remain at 90 deg. ro 
Fig. 6 shows the result of an attempt to apply this 
principle. Comparing these curves with those of Fig. 1, 
a slight improvement is found in the slope of the curves. 
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This means that Group II errors have been partially 
compensated for. The effect, however, is not very 
pronounced. 


TYPE OF COMPENSATING DEVICES FOUND TO BE Most 
EFFECTIVE 


The compensating device found to be most effective 
for Group I errors in the meters investigated consisted 
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of a flux diverter for the permanent magnet. This 
diverter was mounted across the gap of the magnet on a 
bimetal strip, so that it moved out or in as the tempera- 
ture went up or down. See Fig. 7. 

The law which this diverter obeys depends on the 
relative magnitude of the magnetic pull upon it and the 
spring and thermal action of the bimetal strip. These, 
in turn, depend on the position, size, and shape of the 
iron diverter and bimetal strip. 

The effect of this device on the meter of Fig. 1 is 
shown in Fig. 8. This figure shows that by this means 
it is possible to over-compensate for Group I errors, 
as the crossing point has moved beyond the 100 per 
cent power-factor point. By moving the diverter 
away from the gap, the crossing point may be made to 
occur at 100 per cent power factor exactly. It should 
be noticed that the removal of Group I errors leaves 
Group II errors unrestrained, as shown by the excessive 
spread of the curves at low power factors. 

From what has just been said, it is evident that two 
independent compensating devices are needed, one for 
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Group I errors and another for Group II errors, to 
completely compensate a meter for changes in 
temperature. 

The compensating method found most effective for 
Group II errors consisted in mounting the phasing 
plate on bimetal strips in such a way as to cause it to 
move up and down sae a rise and fall of temperature. 
See Fig. 9. 

The effect of this device alone on the meter of Fig. 1 is 
shown in Fig. 10. 

The effect of both of these devices combined in the 
same meter resulted in the performance shown in Fig. 
11, which, when compared to Fig. 1, shows a marked 
improvement. 

The solid curves are the average curves of ten separate 
tests made on this meter at frequent intervals overa 
period of four weeks. Between tests the meter received 
average handling and transportation and was not found 
to be appreciably affected by this treatment. 

This would indicate that although movable com- 
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pensating devices are used, they are rigid enough to 
withstand ordinary handling. 

The dash lines represent the maximum deviation 
from 100 per cent registration of any one of six com- 
pensated meters, each tested three times between 
—18 deg. cent. and 40 deg. cent. and 100 per cent power 
factor and 30 per cent power factor. 

In other words, the solid curves of Fig. 11 illustrate 
the best performance obtained thus far in any one 
meter as a whole by careful adjustment. The dash 
lines on the other hand represent the poorest perform- 
ance of any of six different meters taken severally. 

This would indicate that compensated meters of this 
type might be produced and calibrated by the cus- 
tomary methods of production and testing and have 
none of its temperature power factor registration 
curves outside the range bounded by the dash lines of 
Fig. 11, and will on the average be better. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To completely compensate a meter for changes in 
temperature two independent compensating devices are 


needed, one to compensate the meter at unity power | 


factor or Group I errors and another to compensate the 
meter at any power factor other than unity, or Group II 
errors. ; 

The compensating device found most effective for 
Group I errors is a permanent magnetic flux diverter 
mounted on a bimetal strip across the gap of the magnet 
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in such a way that it moves in or out with decrease or 
increase in temperature. 

The compensating method found most effective for 
Group II errors consisted in mounting the phasing plate 
on bimetal strips in such a way that it moves up or down 
with increase and decrease in temperature. 


A meter equipped with these devices and carefully | 


adjusted will not vary over one-half of one per cent 
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between 100 per cent and 50 per cent power factor 
over a temperature range of 40 deg. cent. to —18 deg. 
cent. From 50 per cent power factor to 30 per cent 
power factor, a change of about one per cent in regis- 
tration takes place. Six meters equipped with these 
devices did not vary more than + 14 per cent at unity 
power factor and did not exceed + 1 per cent at thirty 
per cent power factor over the above mentioned range 
of temperature. 
It should be noticed that even this change is relatively 
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small when compared to the variation in an- uncom- 
pensated meter. ; 

Ordinary handling and transportation of meters was 
not found to have any effect upon the compensating 
devices. 


. Appendix I 
VECTOR DIAGRAM OF THE WATTHOUR METER 


In order to discuss the sources of temperature errors 
intelligently, it is necessary to have in mind the rela- 
tions that exist between the many fluxes, currents, and 
voltages that are present in a watthour meter. 

Fig. 138 shows the fluxes that are present in a watt- 
hour meter whose magnetic circuits are as shown, and 
with but minor modifications, will suffice for most 
present-day meters. 


Fig. 12 shows the relative phase relations of these 
various fluxes, currents, and voltages. 


It must be kept in mind during the discussion of 
these figures that they are purely theoretical, that 
many of the quantities shown are, from a practical 
point of view, negligible, and that therefore only an 
approximate attempt was made to draw these figures 
to scale. 


Considering, first, the potential circuit with the lag 
plate removed, V is the applied voltage which causes 
the no-load current I) to flow. This current has both 
a core loss and magnetizing component not shown in 
the figure. 

The current J, produces the flux 6 and what leakage 
flux exists, d:. The flux ® sets up a back e. m. f. at 
right angles to it, which requires the primary com- 
ponent # to balance it. By adding E to the voltage 
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will induce i inita voltage E. 
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drop of the potential winding, which consists of J, R, in 
phase with J) and I, Xj, at right angles to Io, the dia- 
gram closes on V. 

The flux & divides at a (see Fig. 18), into two fluxes 


_,and %», of which %, is much the larger, due to the low 


reluctance of its path as compared to that of $.. How- 
ever, vectorially @, +- 6, = @ as shown in Fig. 12. 
If, now, the lag plate is placed in circuit as shown, ®, 
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The currents I:, I,’,and In must have a primary 
This primary load current — 
will change the position and magnitude of J, to I,. 
This change will also change I) R; to I, Ri, and I, X; 
to I, Xi, both in magnitude and position. Assuming 
for the sake of simplicity that F is fixed in position and 
V fixed in magnitude, these changes will have the effect 
of moving V to V! and decreasing EF to E'. This 
decrease in E' is the fallacy in the above assumption for 
it must be accompanied by a decrease in ®. Even 
assuming that the primary equivalent to I>, I,’ and Iv 
is so small that it is negligible, there is still a decrease in 
FE due to the shifting in phase of J, alone. Of course 
a shift in Ip the other way would produce an increase 
in &, 

Of the flux ,’, d.:’ leaks across the gap without 
cutting the disk. The balance 4,» cuts the disk, in- 
ducing in it a voltage E’v which will cause eddy currents 


In to flow. The reactance of the disk will cause the 


current Ip to lag behind the voltage Hy thereby creating 
another impedance triangle composed of J» Rv and 


Io 


The voltage H, causes a 
Since the lag plate is only one short- 


current I, to flow. 


circuited turn, the voltage EH, is used up in the I, R, 
and Be of 2 atiar ee arone of we lag Pale 
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light-load plate did. In effect it is a third secondary. 

The line current J in the series coil which in general 
will lag behind the applied voltage V! by some angle 6 
will produce a flux ®, which will not be exactly in phase 
with J but will lag behind slightly. Part of this flux 
will leak across the gap. The balance 1» will cut the 
disk, inducing in it an e. m. f. Hy’ which sets up eddy 
currents Iv’. These eddy currents act in a similar way 
to the eddy currents Ip to produce the impedance tri- 
angle consisting of Ip’ Rv, Iv’ Xv, and Ev’. The flux 
set up by these eddy currents will react with the flux 
ip to produce the flux @iv’. At unity power factor 
when J is in phase with V!, @:1v’ will take up some posi- 
tion as shown by the dotted line. 

The process of lagging a meter places a 90-deg. 
relation between the flux @1»’ in its unity power factor 
position and the flux #,,’ by varying the magnitude of 
I. 

By adding to the meter the permanent magnet cir- 
cuit whose function it is to produce a drag upon the 
disk proportional to its speed, the circuits of the watt- 
hour meter are complete. 


Appendix IT 


SOURCES OF TEMPERATURE ERRORS 


It is evident that any changes in the magnitude of 
the driving or dragging fluxes or in the fundamental 
90-deg. relation referred to in Appendix I, will change 
the registration of the meter. This fact suggests a 
convenient grouping of the sources of temperature 
errors in watthour meters, Group I to contain those 
factors which produce a change in the magnitude of 
either the driving or dragging fluxes or both and Group 
II to contain those factors which produce a change in 
the phase position of the driving fluxes. 

Furthermore, the effect of Group I and Group II 
factors will be different on an increase in ambient 
temperature from that on a decrease in ambient tem- 
perature and the effect of Group II factors will be 
different on lagging power factors from that on leading 
power factors. There are, therefore, four combinations 
possible, as follows: 

Combination I—Increase in ambient temperature 
with lagging power factors, 


Combination I1—Increase in ambient temperature 


with leading power factors, 

Combination I]]—Decrease in ambient temperature 
with lagging power factors, 

Combination [V—Decrease in ambient temperature 
with leading power factors. 

For the purpose of the following discussion, consider 
Combination I. Also consider each effect as existing 
independently of every other effect, although, of course, 
they will exist simultaneously in the meter. 

It is well understood that an increase of temperature 
will produce a decrease in the permeability of magnet 
steel, with a consequent increase in reluctance and 
decrease in flux. In the case of the permanent magnet 
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this will speed up the meter as it is the dragging flux 
that is reduced, but in the case of the potential and 
series elements it will decrease the speed of the meter, 
as here it is the driving flux that is decreased. 

Since most permanent magnets are bent, expansion 


caused by an increase in temperature will tend to widen 


temporarily the gap between the poles. The effect of 
this upon the speed of the meter will depend upon the 
design of the drag magnet circuit. In general, it can 
be said that meters using the flux in the gap between the 
poles for their dragging effect will increase in speed 
while meters which use a shunted portion of this flux 
to produce the dragging will slow down. 

The effect of an increase in temperature upon the 
exciting current Io, Fig. 12, due to changes in the iron 
losses was determined by experimenting with a trans- 
former and found to be two-fold. There is first a shift 
downward in phase position and second an increase in 
magnitude in such a way as to decrease the core loss 
component and increase the magnetizing component of 
I). As previously pointed out, the effect of the first of 
these is to increase the length of the vector H! through a 
shift in the impedance triangle and the second to de- 
crease the length of this vector. These changes must 
be accompanied by corresponding changes in the magni- 
tude of & and, therefore, the speed of the meter. 

An increase in temperature will increase the resistance 
of the lag and light-load plates, thereby decreasing the 
eddy currents set up in it. This in turn will decrease 
choking effect of these plates upon the flux producing 
these eddy currents, allowing more of it to pass to the 
disk. This will speed up the meter. 

An increase in the resistance of the potential winding 
will cause the exciting current to shift more nearly in 
phase with the applied voltage. This shift as before 
decreases EH! through a shift in the voltage triangle of 
the potential coil. This must be accompanied by a 
decrease in © and, therefore, the speed of the meter. 

In Group II, there is first an increase in the resistance 
of the potential winding. This will cause the speed of 
the meter to decrease since it causes a decrease in the 
90-deg. relation between the driving fluxes. 

The effect of the change both in phase position and in 
magnitude of the exciting current will cause the meter 
to decrease in speed since both tend to decrease the 
90-deg. relation between the driving fluxes. 

The increase in resistance of the lag and light-load 
plates causes a decrease in the lagging effect and a 
consequent decrease in the speed of the meter. 

An increase in the resistance of the disk will cause a 
decrease in the eddy currents Ip and Iv’ (Fig. 12) set 
up in the disk and a consequent decrease in its speed. 
This change, however, is balanced by a corresponding 
decrease in the dragging effect of permanent magnet 
which speeds up the disk by exactly the same amount. 

Hence there is no Group I error due to the change in 
resistance of the disk. 

An increase in the resistance of the disk will also cause 
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Iv and Iv’ to shift towards Ey and Eb’, respectively. 
This will shift ;’ and @1’ in the same sense, thus 
tending to maintain the 90-deg. relation between them. 

These two fluxes do not shift by the same amount, 
however. Since Ip’ is the only current producing a 
m. m. f. affecting the phase position of ®:in’, its effect is 
more pronounced on #1’ than is the m.m.f. of Ip 
upon ®,’. The result is a decrease of the 90-deg. 
relation between these two fluxes and a consequent 
decrease in the speed of the meter. 

This effect can be demonstrated by using disks of 
different resistances in the same meter. In the partic- 
ular experiment tried, a maximum shift in the position 
of the disk in the gap accounted for only 50 per cent of 
the change in registration due to a change in the 
resistance of the disk. The balance must be due to a 
greater shift in ip’ than in ®,»’, thereby decreasing the 
90-deg. relation between them and consequently the 
speed of the meter. This is a Group II error. 

Table I gives a summary of the above discussion 
using Combination I. The first seven errors comprising 
Group I are independent of the power factor, operate 
at all power factors, and are constant at any given 
temperature. The remaining errors comprising Group 
II are a minimum at unity power factor, but increase 
with a decrease in the power factor. 

The effect of Combination II on Table I will be to 
reverse the effect of Group II errors, of Combination III 
to reverse the effect of both Group I and Group II 
errors, and of Combination IV to reverse the effect of 
Group I errors. 

Since the analysis of the sources of error in this 
* investigation is only incidental to the development of 
methods of compensation, not enough work was done to 
claim that the above discussion and the summary in 
Table I cover all of the possible sources of error due to 
temperature. For example, the effect of temperature 
on the light-load plate has not been considered, except 
as it functions as a part of the artificial lagging of the 
meter. 


Discussion 


W. H. Pratt: I think it should be emphasized that the 
present paper, except so far as it describes a particular mecha- 
nism for effecting compensations, is arestatement of material most 
effectively presented by Kinnard and Faus at the midwinter 
convention two years ago. Previous to that time, meters having 
much smaller Group II errors than those used for a background 
of this paper were used in predominant numbers, and since then 
the whole output of one of the largest producers of meters has 
been substantially without Group I errors. So that, presented 
at this time, the background of this paper must not be looked 
upon as a picture of general present-day practise. 

The treatment of potential-circuit resistance, while perhaps 
not in error, tends, I think, to give a wrong impression and seems 
to be somewhat of an apology for high resistance in the potential 
circuit, whereas it was shown beyond peradventure in the 
Kinnard-Faus paper that resistance in the potential circuit is the 
outstanding source of Group II errors. Of course it is not pos- 
sible to produce meters with zero resistance in the potential 
circuit, but this is not necessary. It is quite possible to make 
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meters with a resistance so low that the use of manganin lag 
plates is convenient and the residual Group II errors are of almost 
vanishing value. 


The results shown in Fig. 11 of the paper are excellent, but it 
appears that they are the results of painstaking individual 
adjustment. At present meters are in use which, however, even 
surpass this Fig. 11 performance, not as the result of adjustment 
but by reason of proper regard taken in the design of the various 
sources of error. They are inherently without errors exceeding 
0.2 or 0.38 per cent, within the limits of application ordinarily 
prevalent. To be sure, they are portable test meters, though 
similar meters for switchboard use arranged for connection to 
2-stage current transformers are also in service. Incidentally, 
manganin lag plates are used in these meters. It does not appear 
that the author advocates for general use the forms of compensa- 
tion he describes. It seems that it would be necessary to use 
them with great caution, for there must be an ever present menace 
of maladjustment and disarrangement. Be that as it may, were 
I to venture a prediction in regard to future meter practise, I 
should say that in all probability in the not distant future, meters 
which have temperature characteristics not greatly inferior to the 
best performance here shown will be in general and extensive use. 

As pointed out in the Kinnard-Faus paper, sources of error 
should be eliminated, and only when further elimination is 
impossible should recourse be had to compensation. 

B. J. Brown: In regard to the paper by Mr. Canfield, how 
long have these compensating devices been in use? ‘Time 
shows any small mechanical troubles, and often time only will 
develop them. 


I. F. Kinnard: Jn my opinion, the most outstanding feature 
of the paper is the fact that the conclusions reached by Mr. 
Canfield agree substantially with the findings made by Mr. Faus 
and myself several years ago, in so far as classification of tempera- 
ture errors into two distinct groups is concerned. 

It is rather unfortunate that Mr. Canfield’s analysis is entirely 
qualitative, since the listing of so many errors as he shows in 
Table I is likely to be misleading and does not give any sort of an 
idea as to just how important each error is from the standpoint of 
the meter’s operation. In looking down this list, we see under 
Error 1, ““Changes in the magnetic properties of the permanent 
magnet.’”’ Asa matter of fact, this is by far the greatest source 
of Group I errors with which we have to contend. The other six 
errors listed under this group are of very little practical impor- 
tance. We have determined this from exhaustive tests on a 
large number of meters, by means of which was made a quantita- 
tive study of the magnitude of the various errors involved. This 
error due to the changes in the magnetic properties of the 
permanent magnet with temperature, is something that is quite 
fundamental and cannot readily be eliminated. It therefore 
seems feasible to use some sort of a compensating device in order 
to keep the braking flux constant over wide variations in 
temperature. 


Now in regard to Class II errors or those errors which cause a 
shifting in the phase relationship of fluxes with variations in 
temperature; Mr. Canfield has given an exhaustive list of possible 
sources of error of thisnature. IJ have found, however, that there 
is only one really important source of error of this nature with 
which we have to contend,—one which not only causes a shifting 
in phase relationship of fluxes with varying temperatures but 
which is reflected in various other factors of the meter’s perform- 
ance. I am speaking of the resistance of the potential wind- 
ings. In an ideal meter, we should have all reactance and no 
resistance in the potential windings; that is, we want the flux to 
be in quadrature with the applied voltage. If it is not, we have 
to use some sort of a device to “lag’”’ the useful portion of this 
flux through a small angle, with which all meter men are familiar. 
The only practical reason, therefore, for our having to put up with © 
temperature errors of this nature is the existence of resistance in 
the potential windings. 
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I say this without hesitation, because meters are in actual 
service in which the potential coil resistance has been reduced to 
the point where the lagging can be accomplished by means of a 
manganin lag plate and the resulting errors are no longer of any 
commercial or practical importance whatsoever. 

It is true that the compensation for both Class I and Class II 
errors, which the author has described in this paper, will work 
providing everything is in very nice adjustment, and heshould be 
complimented on this solution. As someone has mentioned in a 


previous discussion, however, the real way to get rid of errors of ' 


any kind-is to eliminate them at their source rather than use a 
compensation whereby it is endeavored to force two wrongs to 
make aright. 

A. R. Rutter: The paper presented by Prof. Canfield is of 
great value, I think, not only in adding additional data to our 
literature on the watthour meter by discussing the temperature 
compensation, but by discussing the vector diagrams of the indue- 
tion type watthour meter in dealing with the various vectors of 
eddy currents, of fluxes and of the current, and of voltage. The 
induction type watthour meter is usually regarded as a very 
mysterious piece of apparatus, so that a paper which presents 
a good analysis of the performance of the meter is a real addition 
to the literature on the subject. 

Prof. Canfield refers to Fig. 6 of the paper and states that the 
results obtained in using a method of compensating for the 
Class II errors by lagging both the current and voltage fluxes 
gives a slight improvement for these errors. I think it is possible 
to interpret from his curves in Fig. 6 that if the compensation for 
Class I errors, (which are shown in his Fig. 8) were added to the 
compensation for Class II errors (as shown in Fig. 6), it should 
produce a very well compensated meter. J am familiar with 
results of this method, which produced meters which were care- 
fully compensated for Class II errors by lagging both the current 
and voltage fluxes. This method has the advantage that com- 
pensation is obtained by changes in material and not by shifting 
mechanical parts. 

C. T. Wallis: I have been working with alloys which change 
their magnetic properties with temperature, and observations 
over a period of about seven years have shown these to be very 
constant indeed. 

With regard to the use of bi-metallie ¢ompensators which 
depend upon the expansion and contraction of two dissimilar 
metals these are rather erratic in their action. Considered 
strictly from a mass-production standpoint the air-gap between 
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the magnet and the shunt which is carried on the bi-metallic 
strip must be adjusted very carefully at some definite tempera- 
ture. Onthe other hand, the use of a permanently fixed magnetic 
shunt which changes its properties with temperature has none of 
the above disadvantages. 

D. T. Canfield: In reply to Mr. Brown’s question, I should 
like to say that the meters deseribed in my paper have not been 
in commercial use at all. They have been used in my laboratory, 
however, for a matter of 2.5.or 3 years. 

As Mr. Kinnard points out, [haveno method other than a guess: 
in my process of analysis of determining the relative magnitude of 
the several errors mentioned in Table I. I have no doubt 
whatever as to the overall error of the meter as a whole. That 
has been very definitely determined by me on all makes of meters 
a number of times,.so that I do know, and did know at the time 
that this work was started, the amount of overall error that actu- 
ally existed. 

I claim that this resultant effect, in the last analysis, is the 
important feature. It is instructive and interesting only more 
in an academic way than in a practical way to analyze this over- 
all error into its several component parts, and that is why I made 
no attempt to do it quantitatively. 


As ‘Mr. Pratt points out, the ideal way to eliminate error is 


‘to do away with the source of error, but as he also points out, 


it is not possible to eliminate the errors completely in this way. 
No claim is made in my paper that the method of compensation 
used by me is the only one. In fact, my Fig. 5 shows that the 
method proposed by Mr. Pratt is effective in reducing Group II 
errors. 


Mr. Rutter’s remarks concerning Fig. 6 and the method of 
compensation therein illustrated are well founded. The particu- 
lar meter used in this experiment was of an obsolete variety which 
had the desired compensation as far as Group II errors were con- 
cerned but was decidedly off on Group I errors. As far as this 
figure is concerned the compensation of Group I errors would not 
materially affect the slope of the curves. 

This does not detract, however, from the merits and advan- 
tages of this method of compensation. It is necessary only to 
obtain the proper proportion of the counteracting lagging devices 
to give theoretically perfect performance. 

As Mr. Wallis points out, it is necessary to carefully form and 
age the bi-metal strips used on the compensating devices. When 
this is done, I have-found no indication of subsequent change. 


Current Analysis in Circuits. Containing 


a Resistance Modulator 
BY L. S. GRANDY: 


Associate, A. I, E. E. 


' Synopsis.—The function of a resistance modulator is to produce 
in an electric circuit a current which is a copy of an exciting im- 
pulse such as speech or light waves. The principal example is the 
carbon granule telephone transmitter. 

It is desirable that the electric current be an exact copy of the 
exciting impulse. There is inherent in such a device however, a 
distorting effect, for the current copy is produced by reason of 
Ohm’s law and thus is an inverse function of the modulated resis- 
tance and not a true copy of it. The amount of distortion arising 


for double frequency modulation. 


from this effect depends upon the electrical constants of the modu- 
lator and its associated circuit. 

The study quantitatively analyzes this distorting effect by two 
methods in a circuit containing a modulator, a battery, and a 
resistance for single frequency modulation, and by one of the methods 
An analysis is also developed 
for a special test circwit. 

The study shows that the relation between modulators and circutts 
ts a design problem. 


INTRODUCTION 


N the sense used in this study a modulator is a device 
used to transform electrical energy supplied to it 
into a time copy of a desired mechanical impulse 

or so to modulate an electrical current that the result 
will be an electrical copy of an exciting wave. The 
exciting impulse may be any function of time. If the 
current to be modulated is supplied by a constant 
difference of potential it may be modulated by intro- 
ducing into the circuit either a resistance or an electro- 
motive force varying in accordance with the exciting 
impulse. The result will be a modulated current by 
reason of Ohm’s law. The present subject is limited to 
modulation by the resistance method. 

Two applications of the resistance modulator are the 
carbon-granule telephone transmitter and the selenium 
light-sensitive cell. Either of these pieces of apparatus 
forms a unit in a system which fails to transmit perfectly 
the exciting wave. In the case of the telephone, the 
characteristics of the speech input are not faithfully 
reproduced in the sound output at the receiver. The 


difference in characteristics or quality is termed dis- , 


tortion. 

In order to perform a useful function a resistance 
modulator must be provided with a transmitting system 
that will cause the exciting wave to act on the resistance 
unit, and this system always causes distortion. Again 
using the carbon transmitter to illustrate; distortion of 
the voice wave-occurs in the air transmission leading up 
to the button diaphragm because of mechanical charac- 
teristics of an air column, in the diaphragm because of 
its own mechanical qualities combined with clamping 
difficulties and in the carbon because of its mechanical 
behavior and because carbon does not have a linear 
pressure-resistance relation. However, these causes 
of distortion are all subject to modifications which will 
diminish such distortion. 


1. University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Note: Since this paper was written, the study has been 


extended to the series circuit containing resistance and — 


inductance. 
Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 7 of the 
A. I. E. E., Kansas City, Mo., March 17-18, 1927. 
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For the purpose of the study a perfect resistance 
modulator is assumed. The resistance element gives a 
change of resistance which is an exact copy of the excit- 
ing wave. Thus the assumed perfect modulator repre- 
sents the limit in quality which improved materials and 
design may produce in such a device. But, a resistance 
modulator gives a current wave in the output circuit 
which in form is an inverse function of the exciting wave 
and not a true copy of it. The result is distortion, such 
distortion being inherent in the nature of the device. 
In order to analyze the effect quantitatively, an exciting 
wave following the sine law isassumed. By assumption 
it produces a corresponding wave of resistance modula- 
tion. Then the resistance of the modulator will be a 
constant quantity plus the modulating resistance and 
may be written: 

Ro +recos wt. 
The distortion effect is graphically illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The amount of distortion occurring in a transmitting 
circuit due to modulation is determined by both the 
modulator and circuit electrical constants. The study 
contemplates a critical analysis of the modulated 
eurrent from the quality standpoint. The usual 
method of analysis by harmonic components has been 
employed. 


SIMPLE SERIES RESISTANCE CIRCUIT 


(First Development—Single Frequency) 
Considering the most simple possible circuit, a 
battery, a resistance, and a modulator in series. 
Equation, 
i= H/(R.+ Ro +1 cos 0) 
Let 
R.+ R) = Randr/k =K 
By simple division: 
i = E/R{1-— Kcos 6+ K’ cos? 6 — K* cos’ 6 
é + Keo #@+...} 
The series converges—Proof 
Unti < U, and Lyy. Un = 9 
Ueti=(n/R)™: U,=(/R)*; @/R) < (r/R)etir <h 
Also 
Lien de)". = OIE POR 
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which is true always since the modulating esis ones 
must be less than the total resistance. 
Expanding: Whole expansion to be multiplied by EF IR 


Constant: 1+ K?/2+3 K4/8 + 5 K°/16 
+ 35 K8/128 + 68 K"/256+ ... 
Fundamental: — cos @(K + 3 K3/4 + 5 K*/8 


+ 85 K7/64 + 68 K9/128 + .. .) 
cos 2 6 (K?/2 + K4/2 + 15 K*/32 
+ 7 K8/16 + 105 K/256 + .. .) 
— cos 3 0 (K?/4 + 5 K*/16 + 21 K"/64 
+ 21K9/64+...) 
cos 4 6 (K4/8 + 3 K*/16 + 7 K8/32 
+15K"/64+...) 
— cos 5 6 (K5/16 + 7 K"/64 
Oe WOkrts is te) 
cos 6 6 (K*/32 + K5/16 + 45 K19/512 


2nd Harmonic: 


38rd Harmonic: 


4th Harmonic: 


5th Harmonic: 


6th Harmonic: 


ee) 
7th Harmonic: — cos 7 6 (K'/64 + 9 K9/256 +...) 
8th Harmonie: cos 8 6 (K8/128 + 5 K/256+... ) 


9th Harmonic: — cos 9 6 (K9/256 +... ) 
10th Harmonic: cos 10 @ (K"/512 +... ) 


Each harmonic becomes an infinite series; hence 
an approximation. The expansion of a power of 
the cosine results in a single term for every even 
or for every odd harmonic starting with the same 
numbered harmonic as the power developed and 
going on down to the fundamental if an.odd power 
or to the constant term if an even power. Thus 
in the expansion given the series become more 
approximate by twos. 

From this solution a very clear mental picture 
of the process of modulation may be gained. The 
fundamental or first harmonic is the result of the 
direct current flowing across the varying resistance 
of the modulator, the second harmonic, and the 
second constant term result from secondary modu- 
lation, that is, the fundamental flowing through 
the modulating resistance. Thus by reason of the 
eighth harmonic there arises the first term of the ninth 
series, the second term of the seventh, the third term 
of the fifth, the fourth term of the third, and the fifth 
term of the first series. 


SIMPLE SERIES RESISTANCE CIRCUIT 
(First Development—Double Frequency) 
Equation 
1 = H/(R.+ Ro +11 cos a + 12 cos A) 
= H/(R + r:cos a + rz cos 6) 
= H/R [1/1 + K,cosa + K, cos 6] 


— 


CURRENT IN MILLIAMPERES 


Where 
a=27f,tand?= 27 f.t 
By division: 
1 = E/R[(1— (Ki cosa + Kz cos 8) 
+ (K, cos a + Ke cos 6)? — (Ki cos a + Kz cos 6)8 
+ (K, cosa + K,cos #)4+...] 


NO 
oO 
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Writing in harmonic components: (Fourth order 


modulation) 
_ The whole expansion miust be multiplied by E'/R. 
14+ K2/2+ K2/2+3K/8+ 3 K.t/8 + 3 Ki? K.?/2 
— [K,+3K3/4 + 3 K, K,?/2| cosa 
— [K.+3K3/4 + 3 K? K2/2] cos o 

+ [K 2/2 + K4/2 + 3K? K.?/2] cos2a 

+ [K.2/2 + Kot/2 + 3 KY? K,?/2] cos 2 6 
— [K,3/4] cos 3 a — [K.3/4] cos 3 6 + [K14/8] cos4a 

+ [K.4/8] cos 4 6 
+ (Ki K.+ 3K K./2 + 3 Ki K,3/2] cos (a + @) 

+[(K,K,+3K;K./2 + 3 K, K,3/2] cos (a—6) 

—(83 K,? K,/4] cos (2a + 6)—[3 K,? K2/4] cos (2 a — @) 
—([3 K, K.?/4] cos (2 0 + a)—[8 K, K,?/4] cos (2 0— a) 
+[K,3 K2/2] cos (8 a + 0)+[K, K2/2] cos (8 a — 8) 
+ [K, K.3/2] cos (8 0 + a) + [K, K.3/2] cos (8 8— a) 
+ [3 K2 K.2/4] cos (2 a + 2 6) | 

+ [3 K,? K.?/4] cos (2 a— 2 @) 

This development is the explanation for sub-fre- 

quencies and odd multiple frequencies in the output 
circuit of a resistance modulator even though the 


Current from Equation 
i= E/Ro+Rx+r cos@ where O= wt 


Constants 
E=12 Rot+Rx=200 r=150 


is for Sine Curve 


0 80 160 2 320 400 480 560 640 
: TIME ANGLE IN DEGREES 
Fra. 1 
instrument be acted upon by pure waves. These odd 


frequency components of current may become quite 
large. Assuming constants of EH = 12,7, = 80, re = 20, 
Ry = 100, and R, = 100 where7r; is associated with the 
frequency f;, giving the time angle a and 72 is associated 
with the time angle @, a current 2 will flow equal to 
65.82 — 24.32 cos a — 7.49 cos 6 + 5.71 cos2 a 

+ 0.45 cos 2 6 + 2.98 cos (a + 8) + 2.98 cos (a — 8) 
— 0.72 cos (2 a + 8) — 0.72 cos (2a— 6) +. 
where the values are in milliamperes. 

A particularly valuable feature of mixed frequency 
modulation analysis is that it offers the possibility of 
measuring distortion in an actual instrument. By 
exciting an instrument with two pure waves of known 
magnitudes and with frequencies prime to each other 
and measuring one of the combination frequencies in 
the output and comparing with the calculated value a 
definite knowledge of what the instrument has done may 
be gained. 


SIMPLE SERIES RESISTANCE CIRCUIT 
_ (Second Development) 
- Equation 
t=E/(R, + Rz +7 cos 6) 
= E/R(1/ + K cos 6)] wherer/R = K 
Examining for the constant term of a harmonic series: 
Constant 


P= BYR. cal 6/(1 + K cos 6) = E/R[1//1 — K?} 


Examining for the. ramicient of the nth harmonic: 


es itialoe-3 A cone eb 
Poe ge | Trt ; 


al A 


= 


Ae my LSMEES ST 


= B/R 
/ K 


o: Wisk? 
Writing the series: 


“ieB/R| a/v K2 — 2/1-R? [-*] cos 6 


ee peer ae 
toe | 7 wa . ] cos 2 4 


> /1— K? K 
eer on ee 

“hy OS SN i eee a : 

i Ses fay | eae [4] cos n 0 


- Sample calculation: 
_ Assumed constants: 

: R = = 200 ohms, r = 80 ohms, and # = 12 volts. 

! g Sederent in milliamperes: 

t= 65: 4666 — 27.364788 cos 0 + 5.719110 cos 2 6 
se <e 195278 cos eS 6 : 249818 oe 0— eee cos 5 : 
; 


-. (00009964 ¢ cos 9 0 +. “00002082 cos 10 O+ . 
Dropping the constant term and writing tie bar 
nonic sin per cent of the fundamental: 


00cos 8 1 20. 90cos2 ay 4, 4.37 cos8 0 a pit e084 6 


} total circuit resistance between age _nodula tas ind 
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Fig. 3 is similar to Fig. 2. in that it shows the manner 


of variation of the first three distorting harmonics 


relative to the fundamental but with R,, the resistance 
of the circuit external to the modulator, as the variable 
and the modulating resistance r held constant at 100. 


100 Picanteh 
= Di ing Hi é 
=" 80 istorting Harmonics 
5 in Per Cent of Fundamental 
Ww R= 200 E=12 
= 
ra 
z 60 aI 
z 
[iss 2nd Harmonic 
° 40 3rd Harmonic + 
E i 4th Harmonic 
a = 
ui 
AS) 
fi 20 
a 


200 160 120.4 80 40 0 
MODULATING RESISTANCE 1 


Fia. 2 


—y 
j=) 
o 


__|Distorting Harmonics 
in Per Cent of Fundamental’ 
’ r= 100 f E=12 


Ses) 
Oo 


=I 


fen} 
oO 


2nd Harmonic: 
3rd Harmonic | 


oS |. 


ibe) 
oO 


PER CENT OF FUNDAMENTAL 


om. 208ab 30. 100 120 
EXTERNAL ae he Ry, IN OHMS 
- : Fig. 3 


Ry is held at 100. As R is the sum of Ry and R, it 
must change. It may be noted that the division of the 
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n 


| cos n @ 


2(—1)" E or ire 
V1 — KF? K 
From an examination of the equation it is seen that 
each succeeding harmonic differs in magnitude from the 
preceding harmonic by the multiplying factor 
(1 — v1— k?]/K. Since K is the ratio of modulating 
resistance to the total circuit resistance it is always less 
than one and approaches one as its limit. Thus the 
multiplying factor is also always less than one approach- 
ing one as its limit and accordingly for the purpose of 
this discussion has been termed a diminution factor. 


+. 


1.0 
| 
Diminution Factor 

08 | 1-VI-K® where K=1/R | 
as K 
oO 
— 
oO 
= 0.6 : 3 
<_ 
S) 
5 
= 0.4 
= 
a 

0.2 

0 
1.0 0.8 0.4 0.2 0 


0.6 
RATIO r/R=K 
Fig. 4 


The factor describes the quality of an- operating 
circuit by giving the magnitude of the second which is 
the first distorting harmonic relative to the funda- 
mental. Thesum of the distorting harmonics compares 
with the fundamental as (C+ (?4+C+4+...(C,) 
compares with one. As the argument of the diminution 
factor is K the criterion of quality in a circuit is the 
ratio of r to R. In Fig. 4 the diminution factor has 
been plotted against the ratio. 


TEST CIRCUIT 


A circuit of special interest for test purposes, 
because the direct and alternating components ‘of 
current are separated, is one consisting of a battery, 
a heavy inductance unit, and a modulator all in series 
and with a circuit consisting of a large condenser 
connected in series with a resistance unit in parallel 
with the modulator. The circuit is shown in Fig. 5. 
In order to effect an analysis an assumption is made, 
that no alternating current can flow in the battery 
circuit because of a preponderately heavy inductance 
and that no direct current can flow in the receiving 
circuit because of the condenser. The condenser 
is made so large that it imposes no appreciable imped- 
ance to alternating currents of frequencies dealt 
with. Although not rigorously true the assumption 
can be closely approached in a test circuit. 

The voltage across the modulator may be written: 
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Vo +0 = (Io + 2) (Ro + 7 Cos 8) 

From Kirchoff’s law v = —7R, 
Substituting and solving: 
Vo — Lo (eo + 1 cos 8) 

Ri + Rk. +17rcos 0 

The mean voltage across the modulator may be 
arrived at in terms of the steady current flowing and 
the circuit constants. Solving the first equation for v: 
(Vo- Io Ro) — 16 r cos 6 

R,z+Rk.+rcos é 


=f, 


Summing up v over a complete cycle, setting the result 
equal to zero, and solving for V, there results: 


Vo=1i{ V(Ro +. fz)? — tls), } 
The equation for current may be simplified by 
transformation to: 
Vo # tote 
Ro +0 


~ 14+ (r/Ro+R:)cos 0 Lo 


A 


4 le BP coso Lo 

The form of the equation is the same as that for the 
series resistance circuit except for a subtracting con- 
stant. The same methods may be used to expand it 
into harmonic series with the same characteristic 
results as were used for that circuit. Similar relations 


Fie. 5 


exist between harmonics. Using the second method 


the equation for current is: 


BB er es _2A _ (1- V1— B) 

aac OM Tm 3B cos 6 
2A (l= /1— B*)? 

ate yis Ter BIER tO cos20+. 


TABLE OF SYMBOLS 
R, = Average value of modulator resistance or value 
about which modulation occurs. 
R, = Resistance of receiver circuit. 
R. =8+8&:;. 
t Modulating resistance. 
0 wt = 2aft = Time angle in terms of frequency 
and time. 
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E = Battery electromotive force. 

+ = Current in receiving circuit. 

a2 =wt=2a ft = Time angle with f= to f in 0. 
TOs ye (PR 

V, = Constant component of modulator voltage. 

v = Variable component of modulator voltage. 


Ig = Direct current. 
C = Diminution factor = [1 — W1— K?]/K. 


Discussion 


R. M. Kerchner: It seems to me that some of Mr. Grandy’s 
statements, while not incorrect, may be a little misleading, while 
some assumptions are made that exaggerate the poor qualities of 
the transmitter. 


The statement that the current output wave is an inverse 
function of the exciting wave, while I think it is true, is, however, 
likely to give a wrong physical conception, Physically, the 
qualitative results of the exciting wave are similar to those of the 
output wave, that is, when the exciting wave has a high value the 
output wave has also a high value and similarly with low values. 
- From his statement we might get the idea that if the output wave 
is an inverse function of the exciting wave, the output wave is 
small when the exciting wave is large, and vice versa. Tech- 
nically, however, Mr. Grandy’s statement, I think, is correct. 


I disagree, however, with the statement that distortion is due 
to the fact that the pressure-resistance relation of the carbon- 
granule transmitter is not linear. It is by assuming that this 
relation is linear that the results tend to magnify the distortion 
due the output current being an inverse function of the exciting 
wave. As a matter of fact, if the pressure-resistance relation 
were a rectangular hyperbola and there were no resistance out- 
side of that in the transmitter, the output wave would be a true 
image of the exciting wave, mechanical distortion neglected. 
This is shown as follows. 

Let p be the pressure on the diaphragm at any time. 

Let po be the pressure about which the pressure variation 
occurs. 


According to the assumption r p = c 


Assuming a sinusoidal exciting wave the pressure would be ° 


p = Po + po sin 6 where pois the modulating pressure. 


Hence 
path (3 i (@ 
- Dp “of Po + po sin 6 
and 
E E (Po +. sin 6) EiePs #H , 
iE = = —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ OO" > = neineneeeneeet ———_ Ss 
. C C -+ C Po Sin 0 


which shows the output wave to be of the same form as the 
exciting wave if the pressure resistance relation is a rectangular 
hyperbola, hence not linear. That the relation is actually a curve 
of the same general trend as a rectangular hyperbola, namely, 
concave upward, can be seen by a consideration of the limits of 
the resistance as the pressure is O and become infinite. 

Actually, however, distortion will also exist with such a re- 
lation since the whole curve is shifted upward by an amount 
depending on the constant resistance in the cireuit of the trans- 
mitter. Under these conditions it can be shown that the cur- 
rent wave due to a sinusoidal exciting wave would be 


E (Po + Po Sin 6) 


Dar ter Waren SER RC 5 
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which on account of the second term in the denominator will not 
give a pure sine wave. 

From this it can be seen that the ideal condition would be to 
have the pressure-resistance relation of the transmitter follow the 
law of a rectangular hyperbola, with no resistance in the exterior 
circuit instead of a linear relation as Mr. Grandy implies. This, 
I believe, explains in part the fact that the distortion actually 
realized is not as great as might be suspected from simply an 


E 


oven sit Vir 
R.z+ Ro + reos @ 


analysis of the expression 
Grandy’s paper. 

The conclusion that might be inferred from this discussion is 
that a transmitter that varies the e. m. f. in the circuit would lend 
itself more readily to production of distortionless output waves. 
This suggests that the magneto transmitter operates on a 
principle that underlies distortionless reproduction of diaphragm 
variations. 


L. S. Grandy: Commenting on Mr. Kerchner’s discussion; 
the original statement, that the current wave in the output 
circuit is an inverse function of the exciting wave, is misleading 
if not wrong. It was intended to state that the current wave is 
an inverse function of the modulating resistance. 


A linear pressure-resistance relation was assumed to be ideal 
because any other relation would mean the introduction of 
harmonies into the variations of the modulating resistance so that 
resistance change would not be a copy of the exciting wave. 
Mr. Kerchner has shown that if a rectangular hyperbolic pres- 
sure-resistance relation could be realized, an instrument, in an 
hypothetical case, could be made to produce an output current 
wave that would be a true image of the exciting wave and that 
such a pressure-resistance law would permit the building of 
instruments that would presumably materially reduce distortion. 

It is thought probable that for every combination of circuit 
and modulator constants there exists a law of pressure-resistance 
change that would produce distortionless reproduction of the 
exciting cause or at least, permit a reproduction with a minimum 
of distortion. Upon the linear assumption a diminution factor 
was defined as that factor which gives the relative magnitude of 
each succeeding harmonic relative to the preceding. Dis- 
tortionless reproduction would be attained if the diminution 
factor was made zero. Referring to Fig. 4, such a situation 
would be approached if R, the resistance of the output circuit, 
was made very large in proportion to the modulating resistance r. 
This is the condition under which the carbon radio microphone 
operates as its output is impressed upon a vacuum-tube circuit 
of very high impedance. Thus the linear pressure-resistance 
relation becomes the perfect relation for that particular combina- 
tion of modulator and circuit constants. As the carbon micro- 
phone gives very excellent results from the quality standpoint 
and as such results depend upon a linear relation it is thought 
that the pressure-resistance law for carbon must not depart very 
far from the linear form. It is true as Mr. Kerchner points out 
that at limiting conditions the law for carbon must depart from 
the linear form, but for pressures actually used, limiting condi- 
tions are not likely to be encountered. The pressures involved 
are of a very low order of magnitude. The writer has had other 
evidence that, while not at all conclusive, was strongly suggestive 
of the linear relation for carbon. 


A magneto type, or a condenser type of modulator is very 
desirable from the quality standpoint. As pointed out in the 
first paragraph of the paper, such an instrument modulates 
current supplied to it by voltage changes in the circuit making 
the modulated product a direct function of the modulating 
change. However, it is impossible to get enough energy from the 
exciting cause into such an instrument to produce modulated 
currents of a magnitude that can be used in most applications. 
On the other hand the carbon instrument acts as a modulator and 
a very large amplifier at the same time. 


Cab Signals for Railway Signaling 


BY Tose sTEVENS' 


Synopsis.—There is described in this paper a system of contin- 
uous signals operating within the cab of a railway locomotive. 
This system was developed in an effort to provide,more reliable and 
safer signals than the common semaphore or light signals. The 


ROBABLY every signal engineer has worried about 
P the difficulty of placing wayside signals on a 
railroad so that they can be seen and the indication 
properly read at a sufficient distance for proper control 
of the train. There are two forms of wayside signals, 
the semaphore and daylight light signal. The first 
displays its indications by a movable arm attached to 
a mast. The second displays its indications by 
colored lights which, by virtue of special lenses, can 
be seen in ordinary day light at sufficient distance. 
Particularly with semaphores, the question of back- 
ground is very essential. It is not quite so essential in 
connection with light signals, but even with these 
devices it is often difficult to place signals on a crooked 
piece of track so that there will be sufficient view of 
them. Fog is another agent which interferes to a great 
extent with a view of semaphores and with a view 
more or less of light signals; although in a fog, a light 
signal can be seen much the farther. 


Then again any form of wayside signal is only inter- 
mittent in its indication. A train arrives at a signal 
which is displaying a certain indication. It passes it 
and the indication is lost except in the memory of the 
the engineman. 


Thus, many years ago, we dreamed of the possi- 
bility of having a signal right ahead of the engine which 
would change under changing conditions or contin- 
uously display the same indication if the condition did 
not change. Much research work was accomplished 
and ultimately it was found possible, through means 
of practically wireless circuits, to provide a signal in 
the cab of the engine which would keep the engineman 
informed continuously of the condition ahead regardless 
of whether he was moving or standing still. 


The type of cab signaling adopted by the Santa Fe 
is generally called Three-speed continuous control. 
It employs no wayside signals and all information is 
obtained from the signals in the engine cab. 

Fig. 1 indicates a train proceeding along the track 
receiving a high-speed indication from the track ahead. 
Directly at the rear of the train, a zone of low-speed 
control is set up and just behind that, a zone of medium- 
speed control, so that a train following will receive a 
medium-speed indication and then a low-speed indica- 

1. Signal Engineer, Atchinson, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railway 
System. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 7 of the A. I. 
E. E., at Kansas City, Mo., March 17 and 18, 1927. 
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particular type of system is called the three-speed, continuous- 
control signal system. It has been adopted quite extensively by 
the Atchinson, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway System. 


* * * *  * 


tion over sufficient length of track so that it can easily 
be brought to rest before getting within dangerously 
close proximity of the first train. 

The three-speed, continuous control system neces- 
sarily requires the establishment of three different 
electrical conditions in order to provide the three con- 
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trols. These three conditions are brought about by the 
proper control of a-c. circuits in the rails which establish 
magnetic fields around the rails and affect receiving 
apparatus mounted at the front and rear of the locomo- 
tive. The energy picked up by these receivers is am- 
plified in two stages and used to operate the engine 
relay on the locomotive. 

The railroad tracks are divided into track sections, 
or “‘blocks,’”’ by insulated joints located approximately 
4000 ft. apart. - Each section is equipped with an 
individual set of controlled circuits, two separate cir- 
cuits being used as follows: 

Fig. 2 shows the circuits mentioned above. A is 
the ‘Track Circuit” in which.a small transformer 


Fig. 2—ALTERNATING CuRRENT TRACK CIRCUIT 


feeds current into the rails, and this is received at a 
track relay at the other end of the section. The current 
in the track circuit flows through a limiting impedance 
coil to the track, down one rail, through the track relay 
or the axles of any train which may be in that particular 
section, and back through the other rail. Incidentally, 


. 
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quite a large part of the total current may leak from 
rail to rail through the ground. 
B shows the same track circuit pecupied by a train 


- moving from right to left, and it will be noted that the 


current is shunted away from the relay by the axles of 
the train so that the armature of the relay drops by 


Fie. 3—Loor Crrevit 


gravity on the back contacts instead of the front con- 
These contacts are used to control circuits in 
such a way as to indicate the presence or non-presence 
of a train on the particular track section concerned. 
Fig. 3 is the “Loop Circuit” in which current travels 
down both rails in the same direction. It leaves the 
loop transformer at one end of the circuit, divides 
through two resistance coils and flows down both 


rails in both directions under the train. At the end 


of the track section it is again brought together through 
two resistance coils and returns over a wire installed on 
the pole line. 


Fig. 4 showsina diagrammatic way theenginereceiver, 


‘of which one is mounted in front of the first pair of 
_wheels on the locomotive and another at the rear of the 


tender with a vertical clearance of about six in. above 
the rail. This is a structure of laminated iron with 


coils mounted thereon in such a manner as to pick up 


energy from the magnetic field around the rails. The 
“Track Receiver’ being at the front of the locomotive 


picks up track energy before it is shunted by the wheels. 


The coils on the track receiver are connected in such a 
manner that the voltages induced in them are additive 
when the current is passing through the two rails in 
a direction opposite from that indicated for the track 
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rails in the same direction. Thus they pick up energy 
from the loop circuits which is shown in Fig. 2. 

The “High-Speed” indication is established when the 
track is unoccupied for a specified distance ahead. It is 
brought about by energization of both the track circuit 
and the loop circuit with the normal direction of current 
flowing in each circuit. 

The ‘‘Medium Speed” indication is established when 
the track is occupied at a specified distance ahead. 
This is brought about by energization of both the track 
and the loop circuits with the current in the latter 
circuit reversed. 

The “Slow Speed” indication is established when the 
track is occupied at a specified shorter distance ahead. 
This is brought about by de-energization of either the 
track circuit or the loop circuit. 

The method of controlling the track circuit and loop 
circuit automatically by the presence of a train on the 
track will be explained in detail a little later. 

The train control engine relay is a twoelement affair, 
one element of which is energized by induction from 


. current in the track circuit shown in Fig. 1 except when 


this current is shunted away from it by the wheels and 
axles of a train. The other element is energized by 
induction from current in the loop circuit shown in 
Fig. 2. The operating part of the relay is a vane 
somewhat similar to that used in a watthour meter. 
In order to obtain three indications, it is necessary 
to provide a means for this disk to be operated in two 
directions in order to close different contacts. It must 
also be actuated by gravity to a point where it opens 
In order to 
accomplish this, suitable means are provided to reverse 
the relative polarity of the current in the loop circuit. 
Fig. 5 shows the circuit used on the locomotive. 
Directly under the train control relay is shown the 
contacts which bring about the display of the different 
lights in the cab signal. The letter in the indicator 
used on the Santa Fe means low, mediwm and high 
describing the speeds which are authorized. In this 
same connection, the relay controls two electropneu- 


_ matic valves designated as “Control Magnets,” which, 


in turn, set up conditions through which the speed of — 
the train is actually controlled automatically regardless 
of the action of the engineman. — - has pis 


circuits 


enn 
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venient way for reversal of current polarity in the loop 
circuit without a complicated pole changing device. 

Now, as to the circuits on the roadside which bring 
about the different indications: In the following 
discussion, the current which is permanently applied to 
the rails will be designated as the “track circuit current” 
and that which is controlled through contacts will be 
called ‘‘loop current.” 

In order to provide a high-speed indication, both of 
these currents must be present, and the loop current 
must be of the proper relative polarity. To provide a 


Head Light Generator 


Sut Out Relay 
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former B. In either case, one element of the engine 
relay is de-energized and its rotor drops by gravity to 
the low speed contact. 

The method of providing a medium-speed indication 
is shown at location 2. It will be noted at location 1 
that contact C is connected to wire B X which, in turn, 
is connected to the line transformer on the relatively 
plus side. At location 2, the corresponding contact 
at D is dropped and is now connected to wire N X 
which is connected to the relatively minus side of the 
transformer. In this way, the relative polarities be- 
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medium-speed indication, both of these currents must 
be present and the relative polarity of the loop current 
must be reversed. There are two ways of providing 
the slow-speed indication: One is shown between loca- 
tions 1 and 2, where the current is shunted away from 
the relay by the train. Under these conditions, if 
another train enters this section, there will be no track 
circuit current available. The other is shown at 
location 2. At this point contact A is open and there- 
fore no energy is applied to the primary of loop trans- 


tween the track circuit current and the loop current 
have been reversed, which in turn reverses the engine 
relay. 

The trade name of the particular scheme as described 
s “Continuous Control” because of its continuous 
indications. It seems easy as here described, but 
a great many years were spent in research work 
before a simple description of this kind became 
possible. 

Various new eas confronted us when we had 
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the opportunity to study the problem in connection 
with an actual installation. Very interesting studies 
have been made about the various paths which a current 
will take when a conductor is grounded as all steam 
railroad rails must be grounded more or less through 
the ties and ballast. The problem of providing safe 
operation, with due consideration for the inductive 
effects of adjacent power lines of the same frequency 
was very interesting. Therealreason for all the above 
was to provide a means of controlling a train auto- 
matically regardless of the carelessness of the engine- 
man or the fact that he might become incapacitated due 
to sudden illness or death, but it has lead several 
railroads to consider the desirability of providing signals 
in the cab of the engine rather than on the wayside and 
in this sense has had a good effect. 


Whether the automatic control of a train will ulti- 
mately be successful is debatable, but at present it 
looks as if it is a factor in railway operation which has 
come to stay. 


There are various other schemes now in use which 
are very interesting from a technical standpoint, but all 
of these involve intermittent controls. None of them 
provides an adequate means for the use of cab signals 
without the addition of wayside devices. They 
simply provide for a check on the engineman should he 
disobey a signal indication. They are not self check- 
ing, as is the device described above, and therefore as a 
means of adding to the efficiency as well as ‘safety of 
train movements they seem incomplete. Only time 
will show whether this idea is correct or not. 


Discussion 


F.E.Snell: Though continued development of the semaphore 
and light type of signals resulted in the production of a highly 
efficient unit, it yet has some serious drawbacks as pointed out by 
Mr. Stevens. These unfavorable conditions, attendant on 
wayside signals, which could not be remedied by electrical means, 
naturally resulted in the development of a cab signal. The cab 
type of signal may also offer a solution to one of the problems with 
which we are confronted in Cleveland, and which, no doubt, 
affect other operators of rapid transit lines in metropolitan areas, 
where a portion of the right-of-way is through the less polite 
residential sections. Irefer to the malicious destruction of signal 
equipment by trespassers, particularly small boys who throw 
stones, using the wayside signal light lenses as targets. 

It would be interesting to hear, not only of the problems pre- 
sented by the inductive effects of adjacent power lines of the 
same frequency as the signal current, but also something re- 
garding the ability of the engine equipment to function properly 
under severe conditions to which it is no doubt subjected. In 
other words, do vibrations, bumps, etc., cause excess relay or 
lamp failures when compared with the wayside type of signal? 

Wishing to give the traveling public the greatest possible 
protection, signal engineers have experimented with, and 
developed, various forms of automatic train control, the ultimate 
success of which, Mr. Stevens states, is debatable. Our com- 
pany has had no occasion, of course, to consider such a system, 
but from the wonderful progress made in the signal field in a 
comparatively short time, as well as in other branches of the 
electrical industry, I can see no reason why continued experi- 
menting and future developments will not soon result in more 
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efficient and reliable methods‘ of signaling and automatic control 
of trains. ; 

O. S. Major: As presented by Mr. Stevens, the cab-signal 
system appéars to be comparatively simple, but when one digs 
into the problem a little deeper and considers various traffic 
conditions to be contended with and traffic reversal as used on the 
Santa Fe, situations sometimes arise which are extremely 
complicated. 


Other general types of automatic train control not taken up by 
Mr. Stevens include the intermittent inductive, intermittent 
contact (ramp type), continuous two-speed, and continuous stop; 
they are all intended to accomplish the same general purpose, 
namely, enforcing of obedience to, or cognizance of, signal 
indications. 


In the intermittent contact or ramp type, ramps are placed 
at intervals along the roadway which make contact with a shoe 
on the locomotive. The ramp is energized or deenergized, de- 
pending upon track conditions ahead or wayside signal indication; 
the shoe, on passing over theramp, completes electrical circuits on 
the locomotive which in turn control relays and valves, causing a 
reduction of brake pipe pressure under certain conditions. 

In the intermittent inductive types, several methods are used 
to impart an electrical impulse to the locomotive circuits through 
an air-gap to a receiver mounted on the locomotive which in turn 
controls electropneumatic valves causing a reduction of brake- 
pipe pressure under certain conditions of track and signal 
indications. 

The track element, or inductor, in one device consists of per- 
manent magnets and electromagnets, placed adjacent to one 
another in such a manner that when energy is applied to the 
electromagnets, the field of the permanent magnet is suppressed 
or flattened out to the extent that the locomotive receiver or 
valve in passing over it will not receive an impulse, which would 
be the condition set up for a clear block. The energy supplying 
the electromagnets is selected through certain relays and contacts 
in such a manner that if the track ahead is not clear, this circuit 
will be open, the field of the permanent magnet will not be sup- 
pressed and the locomotive receiver or valve on passing through 
this field is subjected to the effects of these lines of foree. The 
action of the locomotive receiver or valve is purely magnetic, 
embodying the principles of north and south poles bucking and 
helping one another. An air valve with pressure on one side 
working against a magnet on the other side vents pressure to 
atmosphere when the magnetic effect on the valve is diminished 
or neutralized on account of passing over the extended field of 
the track element. 

Another type of intermittent inductive train control uses an. 
inert track element or inductor which imparts an impulse toa 
receiver mounted on the locomotive when the receiver passes 
over it. The inductor consists of a laminated iron core around 
which wire is wound. The receiver consists of a primary and 
secondary winding on a laminated U-shaped core. The primary 
is constantly energized from the headlight generator, thereby 
forming an electromagnet. If the leads to the track element or 
inductor are closed, as in clear block conditions, the engine 
circuits are not materially disturbed when the receiver passes 
over the inductors. However, if the winding on the inductor is 
open, as in the caution or stop block condition, the reactance of 
the inductor is changed as well as the reluctance of the magnetic 
circuit, between receiver, air, and inductor, and a current is 
induced in the secondary circuit of the receiver, opposite in 
polarity to and larger than the normal holding current of engine- 
control relay, which drops this relay and causes an electropneu- 
matie valve to function resulting in a reduction of pressure. 
Acknowledging and forestalling devices can be provided on most 
of the devices which enable the engineman to forestall an auto- 
matic application of the brakes, providing he is sufficiently alert. 
to perform a certain duty in a specified length of time at a certain 
place. 
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The Chicago & Northwestern has installed a system of con- 
tinuous control which is rather unique in many respects, in that 
the operating mechanism controlling the speed of the train in a 
yellow or caution block is a function of both speed and distance. 
The mechanism is driven from the axle. A lever or arm, working 
on a sliding governor, opens and closes certain contacts at 
various speeds and when a yellow block is entered, another arm 
or lever engages a worm gear which operates the arm to open 
and close certain other contacts at-predetermined intervals of 
space or distance, the worm gear being also axle-driven. Another 
set of arms or levers combines the speed and distance features 
and operates still another set of contacts. The combination 
speed and distance contacts provide a means for compelling 
the engineman to control the speed of his train in conformity 
with a predetermined tapered speed curve, and require that the 
speed of .his train be below a certain low speed at a particular 
point. If the speed of this train is not below the low-speed 
limit at a particular point or place, he will be penalized with an 
automatic application of the brakes which he cannot release 
until his train has come to a stop. Cab signals are also pro- 
vided in this installation, but I believe the old wayside signals, 
which are of the disk type, are still in service. 

In the systems of continuous control, I find that some roads 
reverse the polarity of the loop circuit and some reverse the track 
circuit in order to get the normal, neutral, and reversed positions 
of the engine train-control relay. 

The device Mr. Stevens refers to as the ‘‘Coder Device” which 
he states the Santa Fe is testing should fill a long-felt need if it 
proves satisfactory. It eliminates the loop cireuit and renders 
the locomotive apparatus immune to picking up stray alternating 
currents of commercial frequencies. 

I am rather inclined to agree with Mr. Stevens that in the 
last analysis continuous control is the end to which we should 
work as it paves the way for the ultimate elimination of wayside 
signals and provides a continuous check on the integrity and 
continuity of the track as well as the engineman. 

An automatic train-control device using radio frequencies has 
been under development and test for some time on the P. M. 
Railway with encouraging results, but I am not advised as to the 
present status of this device. Considering the rapid progress 
and development in radio in the past few years, it is not entirely 
impossible to conceive of automatic continuous radio train 
control. 

A. Herz: Mr. Stevens has made it clear that the locomotive 
signals depend on the magnetic field impulse transmitted through 
several inches of space, usually six in. or more over each rail, 
making a total air-gap of over one ft. The train control signal 
current used by the railroad is weak, in fact, not over one ampere. 
The power interests transmit large quantities of current over 
wires often located adjacent to railroad tracks, since the condi- 
tions of supply and demand make this necessary. These 
power wires are located at a distance making an air-gap many 
times greater than that used by the railroad interests in sending 
the train control impulse through space from rail to locomotive. 
However, it is quite impossible to transmit these large currents 
without setting up the usual magnetic fields around the con- 
duetors, which will in many instances cut the railroad tracks 
and thus create a very weak current flow along these tracks quite 
similar to that made use of by the railroad for this train control. 
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This is especially pertinent and has a great bearing on the whole 
problem, since in some instances the railroad makes use of 
60-cycle current and since the receiving devices and the whole 
set-up is such as to respond to the impulses from a 60-cycle 
magnetic field, so that the normal magnetic field liberated by the 
power wires may also influence the signals in the same manner, 
and very often in an undesirable manner. 

That this is actually the case has been demonstrated in 
various localities. Some recent experimental work on a parallel 
between a continuous inductive type of train control installation 
and a power line along the edge of the right-of-way demonstrated 
that a comparatively small current, I believe it was on the order 
of seven amperes, carried on the power lighting circuit, produced 
enough current in the rails actually to set up a false clear signal 
on the locomotive. The almost obvious reason for such a 
failure, of most dangerous nature, is the simple fact that the 
field of the power line had the same frequency as the field used 
in the track circuit to transmit the signals. 

I want to draw attention to the obvious danger of having 
these devices set up so that they are responsive to the normal 
stray fields of the commercial power systems which are today 
almost universal. If the magnetic field made use of by the 
train control signal employs a materially different frequency, 
such interference can be absolutely prevented. This has been 
proven and is practically self-evident. As a matter of fact, 
some train control systems now being installed and also some 
now in use operate at 100 cycles, instead of 60-eycles. Some will 
go so far as to use 100 cycles plus mechanical tuning, that is, 
to employ an interrupted 100-cycle current, the rate of inter- 
ruption being such that a mechanically resonant relay will 
respond to it and none other. This will provide a double 
element of safety or protection against possible interference 
from commercial power systems. However, there is probably 
a good deal of experimental work which must be done before the 
continuous inductive train control system is really perfected for 
general adoption. 

T. S. Stevens: The relays for controlling automatic block 
signals on electrically operated railroads are designed so that 
they can be operated not only on direct-current operated rail- 
roads by alternating currents but on alternating-current pro- 
pulsion railroads by the use of relays of a different frequency, 
centrifugal relay, sensitive to a different frequency from that 
used for propulsion. So the complete track circuit is used in 
that way. 

Mr. Snell spoke of operating cab signals on electrically operated 
railways and it is rather interesting because this is probably the 
most interesting electrical development of the age. 

I don’t want to start a discussion about frequency because it is 
too deep. The effects of the use of any frequency, whether it 
happens to be a different frequency from that of the power 
companies or the same, are not thoroughly known. What 
corrections can be made with the same frequency and still 
provide safe operation, are still doubtful. Whether the 100 
eyeles will not lead us into other difficulties is not known. A 
device of some kind which involves. only very, very low fre- 
queney may be developed in the future, but we are pioneering. 

I want to say in favor of Mr. Herz that he has been and we 
also have been working along amicably toward a settlement of 
this problem and no doubt will get to the solution of it some time. 
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Synopsis.—The rapid advances made in the application of 
automatic principles to the control of electrical energy have produced 
many new and novel installations. This paper describes a super- 
visory system which centralizes the control and indication of all 
power used in operating a modern interurban railroad. Super- 
vision ts accomplished over a single circuit consisting of one insulated 
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wire with ground return. A single frequency carrier current is 
used for transmitting all signals over the circuit connecting all 
stations. Considerable attention has been given to make the equip- 
ment simple in design, rugged in construction, easy to install, and 
convenient to maintain. 


HE application of automatic substations for 
supplying energy to suburban and interurban 
electric traction systems has undoubtedly added a 

very vital chapter in the economic life of these systems. 
From an operating viewpoint, however, the automatic 
station equipment has entirely eliminated the human 
intelligence at the station so essential to the former 
method of operation. In its place we have left a 
number of inanimate devices, arranged in electrical 
circuits to respond to certain definite electrical and 
mechanical laws. Thus, we obtain operations in a 
predetermined definite sequence, dependent upon the 
changes of the master devices within the substation. 

Such a system operates very satisfactorily and would 
meet all requirements were it not for the occasional 
unusual occurrence which is foreign to any predeter- 
mined set-up, but which is nevertheless vital to unit 
operation. For example, to meet emergency condi- 
tions in this class of service, it is essential that means 
be provided for quickly opening all feeders supplying 
a particular trolley section. In many installations 
where load conditions permit, it has also been found 
profitable and advisable to shut down and lock out 
certain automatic substations during light load periods. 


There is a demand, therefore, for some means of 
supervising these unattended automatic substations 
from a central point or dispatcher’s station. A new 
class of equipment was developed several years ago, 
and is known as “automatic supervisory equip- 
ment.”’ This equipment provides a dispatcher with 
a means of selectively controlling devices in the sub- 
stations and automatically gives him a visual indi- 
cation of the substation apparatus by means of stand- 
ard indicating lamps located in cabinets at his office. 


One of the most interesting and unique applications 
of automatic supervisory equipment to interurban 
railway service is that installed on the Chicago South 
Shore and South Bend R. R. which runs between 
Chicago and South Bend, Indiana. This gives super- 
vision over a 1500-volt, d-c. electrification with con- 
verter and mercury arc rectifier substations. There are 
eight substations located between Hammond, Indiana, 
and South Bend, a distance of about 65 mi. The sta- 
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tions named in order along the right of way are as 
follows: Hammond, Gary, Wycliff, Furnessville, 
Michigan City, Tee Lake, New Carlisle, and Grandview. 
Columbia Avenue and Michigan City substations are 
manually operated but have automatic reclosing d-c. 
feeder equipment. 

The power dispatcher is located in the Hammond 
Substation. He has direct supervision over the high- 
tension incoming line breakers and machine equipments. 
An indication is also given him of the d-c. feeder 
breakers in all eight substations. 

The train dispatcher is located near the Michigan 
City substation. He has supervision over the d-c. 
feeder breakers in all eight substations and also indica- 
tion of the machine equipments. 

The supervisory equipment is of the carrier-current 
selector type and operates over one line wire and 
ground. A single No. 6 B and S copper wire is strung 
on standard 2300-volt insulators for the entire distance, 
For about five miles at one end of the system this wire 
is carried on the same pole as the 33,000-volt power 
circuits. 

With the above picture in mind, it is interesting to 
note the following special conditions which effected, toa 
large extent, the choice of this particular class of 
equipment. 

1. A problem was presented due to the severe sleet 
and ice conditions peculiar to this section of the country. 
Line wires as ordinarily constructed for telephony are 
subject to many breakages during the winter months. 
An attempt was made to increase the reliability of 
operation by installing larger wire and using distribu- 
tion insulators. The choice of the No. 6, B andS line 
wire was due, therefore, to its mechanical qualities 
rather than its electrical characteristics, although the 
latter are highly desirable. 


2. Onaccount of the increase in cost of the specially 
constructed circuits, it was necessary, therefore, to use a 
minimum number of line wires, running between 
stations. 

3. Since the supervisory circuits were exposed to 
high tension disturbances, it was essential to provide 
protection to connected apparatus. Where line wires 
are connected metallically to sending and receiving 
equipments we have a very serious problem of obtaining 
proper protection. Protection of equipment so con- 
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nected presents an entirely different problem from that 
experienced in telephony. It is impossible to use line 
insulating transformers and drainage coils are unde- 
sirable on account of the resultant losses. The use of 
insulating transformers is not possible where the opera- 
tion of the system is dependent upon d-c. lock-out or 
holding circuits. 

The supervisory equipment line wires can be run, in 
many instances, in lead sheath cable in order to obtain 
proper protection to the equipment. The cost of such 
construction becomes prohibitive on a right-of-way of 
this mileage. 

4, The carrier-current system provides a satis- 
factory solution to the protection problem. The 
coupling between the station’s equipment and the 
external circuit is readily made by means of high-voltage 
condensers which, from the standpoint of protection, 
serve, in effect, the same purpose as the insulating 
transformers. Low-frequency drainage units serve to 
remove the electrostatic induction from the line wires, 
and standard protective apparatus, consisting of gaps 
to ground, fuses, arresters, and choke coils, can be 
employed to protect against unusual disturbances. 

Carrier-current equipment as designed will satis- 
factorily operate over any circuit which will offer low 
impedance to the high-frequency carrier current. The 
equipment can be coupled, therefore, through suitable 
condensers to the high-tension power lines. In the 
installation referred to, the transmission lines did not 
offer a satisfactory circuit because of their intercon- 
nections and possible separation along the right-of-way. 
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The cost of the necessary by-pass equipment to secure 
a satisfactory carrier-current circuit was prohibitive. 

A very important feature in connection with the 
design of this apparatus is that all devices are panel 
mounted. This applies to all equipment with the 
exception of the dispatcher’s office key and lamp cabi- 
net. The equipment is mounted on standard 90-in. 
switchboard panels. The panels are completely wired 
and all external circuit connections are made to 
standard: connection blocks on the back of panel. In- 
stallation costs are reduced, therefore, to a minimum 
as it is only necessary to interconnect between major 
apparatus in the stations. All installation wiring can 
be of the standard control size ordinarily used on power 
switchboards. 
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The carrier-current system uses the same equipment 
which has been used so successfully for a number of 
years in the selector system. A carrier-current panel 
is added to the standard selector equipment at each 
station. — 

In the 90-in. carrier-current panel, a cover ‘over 
the back affords protection to vacuum tubes, con- 
densers, and variometers. On this panel are mounted 
the selectors and polarized relays which set up the 
indication circuits on the key and lamp cabinet in 
accordance with coded signals received from the 
substations. 

Fig. 1 shows a key and lamp cabinet. For each 
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substation unit supervised this cabinet contains two 
manually-operated, spring-driven code-sending keysand 
two indicating lamps. It also contains the master 
operating key, checking keys, and common indicating 
lamps. 

On a typical substation panel, the selectors in con- 
nection with an associated carrier-current panel respond 
to coded control signals from the dispatcher. 

Mounted on this panel are the motor-driven sending 
keys (Fig. 2) which originate the code signals for each 
supervised substation unit. Associated with each 
motor sending key is a checking relay. This relay 
provides a means whereby the dispatcher can check 
the position of supervised equipment without operating 
it. This feature is important from a maintenance 
viewpoint because it provides a check on both the 
control and indication operation of the equipment. 

All operating potentials are obtained from storage 
batteries. The supervisory system, therefore, is not 
affected by the momentary loss of the high-tension 
power circuits and renders reliable service under 
emergency conditions. 

The selection of a earrier-current frequency is, in 
general, dependent upon the impedance characteristics 
of the circuit over which the equipment must operate. 
On an installation involving a number of stations it is 
desirable to obtain this from actual field tests at the 
time the equipment is placed in service. Such tests 
show that there are one or more frequencies to which 
the entire system will respond most effectively. The 
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carrier-current selector supervisory equipment, there- 
fore, is designed so that frequency adjustments can be 
made over a wide range. Once the frequency is chosen 
for an installation, the tuning adjustments of all trans- 
mitters and receivers are locked in position and require 
no further attention. 

The carrier-current circuits may be divided into two 
distinct divisions which may be designated as the 
transmitter and the receiver. The function of the trans- 
mitter is to transform the d-c. impulses originated 
by the code sending keys into a high-frequency form so 
that they may be impressed upon the carrier-current 
line. The function of the receiver is to take the high- 
frequency impulses from the line and, by means of a 
vacuum tube rectifier, reduce them to such a form that 
they may be used for operating the usual supervisory 
relays. Both the transmitter and the receiver depend 
upon the three-element vacuum tube or pliotron for 
their action. 

The transmitter utilizes three vacuum tubes of the 50- 
watt size. One tube is used in the master oscillator 
circuit which generates the high-frequency oscillations. 
The other tubes form a part of the power amplifier 
circuit the function of which is to increase the output of 
the element. The master oscillator uses the Colpitts 
circuit for generating the high frequency. A 1000-volt, 
d-c. source is required between the plate and filament 
of the tube and a 10-volt, a-c. source heats the filament. 


The inductance of the oscillator circuit is in the form . 


of a variometer having a movable rotor. Depending 
on the position of this rotor, the master oscillator can 
be made to generate any frequency between 20 and 80 
kilocycles. 
The elements of the two power amplifier tubes are 
connected in parallel and their plate and filament 
voltages are taken from the 1000-volt, d-c. source and 
10-volt, a-c. source, respectively. The high-frequency 
voltage taken across one of the condensers in the oscil- 
lator circuit is applied between the grids and filaments 
of the power amplifier tubes. This high-frequency 
voltage applied to the grids results in a variation in the 
d-c. plate current to the power amplifiers of the same 
- frequency. The primary of an output transformer is 
connected in the plate circuit of the power amplifiers and 
the high-frequency output of these tubes is utilized by 
connecting to the secondary of this transformer. The 
secondary is provided with taps so that the desired 
voltage may be obtained, the correct voltage being 
dependent on the line impedance at the frequency 
used. One side of the secondary of the output trans- 
former is connected to ground and the other side 
through a coupling condenser to the carrier transmission 
line. A second variometer and a thermoammeter are 
in series with the coupling condenser. A resonant 
circuit is formed by the output transformer secondary, 
the output variometer, the coupling condenser, and the 
impedance of the line to ground. This circuit is tuned 
to resonance for the frequency generated by the master 
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oscillator by varying the position of the rotor in the 
output variometer until maximum current is indicated 
by the output ammeter. The maximum input of power 
to the line at this frequency is then obtained. Two 
tubes are used in parallel in the power amplifier circuit 
in order that the desired output may be obtained from 
the transmitter without overheating the tube elements. 
The maximum output of the transmitter is 150 watts. 


The high-frequency output from the transmitter is 
controlled by means of a relay called the transmitter 
keying relay. When the coil of the relay is energized, 
one pair of contacts completes the circuit from the 1000- 
volt, d-c. source to the plates of the transmitter tubes, 
causing the high frequency to be generated. <A second 
pair of contacts connects the secondary of the output 
circuit to ground. 


The 1000-volt, d-c. power for the plates of the trans- 
mitter tubes is derived from a 500-watt motor-generator 
set which is driven from a 120-volt storage battery. 
The motor is in reality a converter as it has slip-rings 
which supply 88 volts at 40 cycles. By means of a 
small transformer, this source is stepped down to 10 
volts for tighting the filaments of the transmitter tubes. 
Two rheostats are mounted on the carrier-current 
panel, one for controlling the field current of the genera- 
tor and the other is in series with the primary of the 
filament transformer for adjusting the filament voltage. 


Test jacks and keys are provided on the panel to 
facilitate checking the operation of the transmitter. A 
jack, in series with the common grid connection to the 
tubes, allows a milliammeter to be connected in this 
circuit. If the master oscillator is not generating high 
frequency no reading will be obtained on this meter. 
If the master oscillator is functioning properly but the 
power amplifier is not, the meter will read about 80 
milliamperes. If both master oscillator and power 
amplifier are functioning properly, a reading of approxi- 
mately 150 milliamperes wil] be obtained. A jack 
across the filament circuit of the transmitter tubes 
provides for connecting an a-c. voltmeter in order to 
adjust the filament voltage. The output ammeter is 
normally shunted out of the circuit and is used for test- 
ing and maintenance purposes only. When it is neces- 
sary: to start the transmitter for inspection purposes, a 
switch on the panel may be closed, operating the 
motor starting contactor. This switch also opens a 
circuit which delays the operation of the motor sending 
key until the inspection is completed. Another switch 
completes the circuit to the keying relay, causing the 
transmitter to generate and send out the carrier current. 
It is sometimes necessary for the maintainer to make 
inspections, on the back of the panel, which might cause 
him to comein contact with high potential circuits if the 
motor-generator were running. A switch is provided to 
open the circuit to the motor starting contactor, thus 
preventing the generating of high voltage until his 
inspection is completed. All of these test switches are 
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plainly marked with individual nameplates on the front 
of the panel. 

The receiver is connected to the carrier-current line by 
means of a coupler which consists essentially of two coils 
so mounted that their inductive relation to one another 
may be varied. One terminal of the primary coil is 
connected to ground and the other terminal is connected 
to the carrier-current line through the coupling con- 
denser. A variable condenser is connected across the 
terminals of the secondary coil forming a resonant 
circuit which may be tuned to the carrier frequency by 
adjusting the condenser to the proper capacity. The 
voltage across this resonant circuit is applied to the 
grids of the detector tubes which are of the 7.5-watt 
type and are slightly larger than the average tube used 
in radio broadeast receiving sets. There are two of 
these tubes in the receiver with their elements connected 
in parallel. Plate voltage is supplied from the 120-volt 
station battery and the filaments are lighted from a 24- 
volt tap on the same battery. The grids are connected 
through the secondary of the coupler to the low poten- 
tial end of the filament resistor. This makes the poten- 
tial of the grid minus 18 volts with respect to the fila- 
ments when no high-frequency voltage exists across the 
secondary coil. This prevents any current from 
flowing to the plate and consequently the detector 
relay, which is operated by this plate current, is not 
energized. When the carrier frequency voltage exists 


between the carrier line and ground, a voltage of this - 


frequency is superimposed upon the d-c. voltage applied 
to the grid of the detector tube. Due to the character- 
istics of the vacuum tube, this a-c. voltage superimposed 
upon the negative 18 volts of direct current causes the 
average voltage of the grids to be increased, allowing 
plate current to flow and energizing the detector 
relay. A jack is provided in the plate circuit by means 
of which a five-milliampere ammeter may be connected 
in this circuit. This provides a means of checking the 
operation of the receiver as well as a means of tuning the 
receiver to the desired frequency. When carrier 
current is being transmitted from some other station 
the capacity of the receiver tuning condenser may be 
varied until a maximum plate current is obtained. 
This indicates that the receiver is tuned to the proper 
frequency. 
Two detector tubes are used in order to give a maxi- 
mum reliability to the equipment since the operation 
of the receiver depends upon the proper functioning of 
the detector tube. The action of the receiver is equally 
-as satisfactory with either tube alone as with both 
tubes. The failure of one tube, due to a broken fila- 
ment or loss of emission, does not impair the operation 
of the equipment and the maintainer, during hisregular 
inspection, will discover and replace an inoperative 
tube. The detector tube is of sturdy design and in this 
class of service has a life of approximately one year. 
When the detector relay is energized it completes a 
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circuit from the 24-volt source to the reversing relay 
which, in turn, operates the selector according to the 
coded carrier-current impulses. The detector relay 
also breaks a circuit which prevents the dispatcher, or 
the motor key as the case may be, from using the 
associated transmitter for a definite time after the last 
carrier-current impulse. In order to prevent the 
receiver from detecting the carrier voltage generated by 
the associated transmitter, the keying relay is provided 
with contacts which disconnect the receiver from the 
carrier-current line and open the plate circuit of the 
detector tubes. In the dispatcher’sstation, the detector 
relay completes a circuit to a pilot lamp on top of the 
key cabinet, causing it to flash in accordance with the 
incoming code. The equipment is interlocked to 
prevent the dispatcher from using the transmitter 
while the receiver is in operation. 

The operation of the system may be divided into two 
distinct functions; namely, the control operation and the 


3—DispatTcHEer’s Panet Equipment (CoLtumBia AVE. 
SusstTaTion, Hammonp, Inp.) 


Fig. 


indication operation. The control operation is origi- 
nated by one of the dispatchers and is for the purpose 
of starting or stopping one of the machines, or closing 
or tripping one of the breakers assigned to his super- 
vision. The indication operation is originated by the 
starting or stopping of some machine or the closing or 
opening of some breaker in an outlying station. Either 
type of operation requires the use of only the trans- 
mitter at the originating station and the receivers in all 
of the rest of the stations. All of the operations of 
either type are transmitted on a single carrier-current 
frequency. In order that only one transmitter may be 
in operation at a time, the transmitters are interlocked 
with the receivers. 

Before any station may transmit a coded signal it 
must send out a short impulse of carrier current called 
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the locking impulse. This is detected by all receivers 
which immediately interlock their respective trans- 
mitters. A transmitter may function only in case its 
associated receiver has not detected carrier current on 
the line for a definite period of time. This allows for 
the completion of any code which might be in the process 
of transmission. 

In order to demonstrate more clearly the working of 
. the system, a complete operation of each type will be 
followed through. 

Assume that the dispatcher at station No. 1 wishes to 
trip the a-c. incoming line breaker at station No. 4. 
The red lamp corresponding to this breaker indicates 
that the breaker is closed. If the white lamp on top 
of the key and lamp cabinet is not flashing, no signals 
are being received and the dispatcher can use the line. 
He turns the master key 90 deg. in a clockwise direction 
and releases it. The spring which is wound up by this 
turn revolves a contact wheel. While revolving, this 
wheel completes a circuit through auxiliary devices to 
start the motor-generator set. The generator lights 
the filaments of the transmitter tubes and supplies the 
1000 volts d-c. for their plates. A timing relay is 
energized and at a definite later time, a circuit to the 
keying relay of the transmitter is closed for 0.2 of a 
second to send out the locking impulse. .At the termi- 
nation of this locking impulse the circuit is completed to 
a green lamp opposite the dispatcher’s master key. 
This indicates to the dispatcher that his transmitter is 
now ready for operation and that he has control of the 
line. He now turns the operation key, which in this 
case would be labeled ‘Trip a-c. breaker, station No. 
4.”’ When released, this key keeps the motor-generator 
set running and operates the keying relay in accor- 
dance with the code setting on its impulse wheel. This 
causes impulses of carrier current to be sent out over the 
line. The detector relays in all of the other stations 
are operated in accordance with this code and the 
selectors at all these points are actuated. Only the 
selector in station No. 4, however, closes its contact 
and trips the a-c. incoming line breaker. When the 
key released by the dispatcher completes its rotation, 
circuits are opened which shut down the motor-genera- 
tor set and extinguish the green lamp opposite the 
master key. 

Whenever a supervised unit at an outlying station 
changes its position, a circuit is established to the motor 
driven sending key. A circuit is also made to start the 
motor-generator set and energize a timing relay. If 
there has been no carrier current on the line for a 
definite period of time, this timing relay completes a 
momentary circuit to the keying relay and sends out the 
locking impulse. This prevents any other station 
from obtaining the line during the transmission of the 
coded signal. As soon as the locking impulse has been 
sent, the code wheel associated with the supervised 
unit is released. As this revolves it operates the keying 
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relay which transmits the coded group of carrier-current 
impulses. 

These impulses of carrier current are received on the 
detector circuits in all other stations. Only one selector 
in the dispatcher’s office notches up and completes its 
contact. Depending upon the code received, a circuit 
is established to light either the red or green indicating 
lamp on the dispatcher’s key and lamp panel. In 
addition to any change made in the dispatcher’s indi- 
cating lamps, there is also a bell which calls his attention 
to any change in the position of his supervised units. 

When any station has completed the transmission of a 
signal the motor-generator set comes to rest and all 
associated transmitting circuits are de-energized. Only 
the receiving tubes in the entire equipment require 
current continuously. 

It is expected that this class of supervisory equipment 
operating over a well constructed line wire will prove 
more dependable than a system operating over several 
wires between the respective stations. Experience 
indicates that more difficulties are encountered due to 
the line wires than with the actual selector equipment. 
Great care has been taken to obtain simplicity of 
circuits, well constructed and reliable devices as well as 
a design layout which invites and facilitates proper 
maintenance. 

In conclusion, supervisory systems of reliable design 
have centralized in the person of the dispatcher, the 
human intelligence which was removed from the sub- 
stations by the advent of the automatic station equip- 
ment. The dispatcher is able to operate his system 
more efficiently and is prepared to meet promptly any 
special problems which may arise. The supervisory 
and automatic equipments are waiting night and day 
to give immediate response to his orders. 


Discussion 

R. J. Wensley: There are many applications for remote 
control of power apparatus where the distance is such that con- 
trol conductors become prohibitively expensive. Such applica- 
tions are usually in connection with high-voltage systems where 
inductive interference would be severe should control circuits 
be constructed along the transmission right-of-way. The 
Alabama Power Company solved such a problem in a very 
ingenious manner. They have an extensive 110-kv., ‘“H’’-type 
wooden-pole transmission system. Their southern loop is to be 
sectionalized at intervals of about 15 mi. by motor-operated 
disconnecting switches. As there are several hundred miles of 
this loop, the construction of separate control circuits would have 
been very expensive. 

The standard practise of the Alabama Power Company is to 
install two ground wires on the tops of the two poles of the “H”’ 
frame. These wires serve as static guards and as return circuits 
for the ground relays. In addition, these wires are now used 
for the supervisory control of the section switches. 

To enable their use, insulators were installed and all direct 
ground connections were removed. Transformers were in- 
stalled at each section switch with center taps on the primary 
windings, these taps being grounded. The control is effected by 
impulses of 500-cycle and 650-eycle energy. 

The control equipment is an adaptation of the Westinghouse 
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audible system. Motor-generator sets provide the two fre- 
quencies. The impulses are originated by an ordinary auto- 
matic telephone dial. 

Selection is obtained by dialing impulses of one frequency. 
Answering signals are received by audible signals originated by a 
buzzer at the distant point which checks both the station called 
and the device selected. Operation is obtained by application of 
the second frequency by means of the control key on the dis- 
patcher’s cabinet. 

The impulses of the two frequencies are received on tuned 
relays. These relays are tuned to resonance by condensers in 
series with their coils and will not operate unless the frequency 
is within about 50 eycles of the point of resonance. The selective 
equipment is operated by a local 12-volt battery. This same 
battery is used for the motor of the disconnecting switch. 
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The batteries are to be charged at certain central locations and 
distributed by trucks at regular-intervals. An experimental 
installation for trickle charging from the drainage current in the 
ground connection of the transformer primary is now being tried. 
This involves a special transformer and a Rectox rectifier. If 
successful, this method will eliminate the handling of batteries. 
The receiving equipment illustrated is located in a substation, 
but at most of the locations there is no station and the equipment 
is housed in an outdoor steel switchhouse converted for the 
purpose. ; 

All control connections to the ground wires are made through - 
transformers. Spark-gaps on both primary and secondary 
guard against actual crosses between the ground wires and the 
110-kv. lines. A series relay short circuits the transformer pri- 
mary when the current exceeds its safe rating. 


Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers 
Their Applications and Characteristics 
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Synopsis.—Steel-enclosed mercury arc rectifiers, due to their 
advantages over rotary converters in efficiency, ease and reliability 
of operation, and ability to produce high d-c. voltages, are gradually 
replacing other forms of converters in all fields of application. 
There are at present 600,000 kw. of rectifier installations, distributed 
over different parts of the world. Statistical data are given showing 
the growth of installed rectifier capacity since 1911, the distribution 
of rectifiers over various fields of application, and. their increasing 
use at higher voltages for railways. The high efficiency and re- 
liability of rectifiers at high voltages will undoubtedly influence the 
selection of systems and voltages for main-line electrification. Com- 
parative operating figures are given for rectifiers and motor-generator 


|B eee current, in spite of the many advantages 
of alternating current, has its own numerous and 

valuable characteristics and uses. Among these 
might be mentioned trolley and other city railway lines, 
interurban and main-line railroads, rolling mills, special 
drives requiring the facility of control made available 
only by the use of direct current, electrochemical 
applications, and so forth. The generation of d-c. 
power. at ordinarily used voltages would be very 
uneconomical due to the small power involved for 
particular requirements. Furthermore, at the voltages 
at which it is at present generated and used, transmis- 
sion of the d-c. power over long distances could be 
accomplished only with considerable losses. The only 
solution of this problem, therefore, is to generate alter- 
nating current, transmit it at high voltages to the site 
of its application, and there convert it by the best 
means available into the desired d-c. voltages. Rotat- 
ing converters have been the only means commercially 
available for this purpose, until the comparatively 
recent advent of the steel-enclosed mercury arc power 
rectifier. 

On account of its newness in the commercial field, 
there was at first a lack of confidence in the rectifier. 
This, however, has been dispelled by itsadvantagesand 
successful operation in all parts of the world and in 
every field of application. Contrary to the rotating 
conversion apparatus, the electrical energy is not first 
changed into a mechanical form and then changed back 
again to the electrical form, but the conversion occurs 
directly with no intermediate stages. The losses and 
other disadvantages accompanying conversion by 
means of rotating machinery are either greatly reduced 
or eliminated entirely. Ina rectifier there are no iron, 


windage, friction, or ventilation losses, and those which. 


do occur (losses due to the voltage drop in the arc) 
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sets at 3000 volts d-c. Several types of Brown Boveri rectifiers and 
their load curves are shown. Due to the fact that the d-c. voltage of a 
rectifier consists of portions of sine waves, the voltage wave is some- 
what undulated. The magnitude of the undulations depends on the 
number of phases and varies with the load. The effect of the undula- 
tions in the voltage wave on the shape of the current wave for various 
types of loads is discussed, and oscillograms of the voltage and cur- 
rent waves of a rectifier feeding a railway load under various 
conditions are shown. The effects of the undulations on different 
kinds of load—batteries, lighting, and power circuits—and on 
communication circuits paralleling the d-c. feeders are discussed 
briefly. 


do not vary as in the usual electrical machines and 
apparatus, as the square of the current, but only as a 
linear function and independent of the voltage. Two 
important properties of the rectifier are dependent on 
this last mentioned fact: the efficiency remains practi- 
cally constant at all loads, and since the losses in the 
rectifier proper are practically constant at all operating 
voltages, the efficiency increases as the operating 
voltage is increased. This characteristic of the recti- 
fier—a high efficiency at partial loads—is of particular 
importance in cases when the conversion machinery 
has to be operated under conditions which impose a 
low annual load factor, as in the supply of d-c. power 
to rolling mills, dredges, elevators, and especially for 
traction motors. For the last mentioned application, 
the simplicity and rapidity of the starting operation 
are also outstanding advantages. These advantages, 
together with others, have proved the rectifier to be 
superior to the rotary converter, and have contributed 
to the great popularity which rectifiers have gained 
during recent years. 

As an example of the superiority of the mercury are 
rectifier, it may be mentioned that the chief reason for 
not using d-c. voltages above 1500 volts for traction 
lies in the fact that this value is already close 
to the maximum which can reliably and safely be ap- 
plied to one commutator of rotating converters. For 
higher d-c. voltages, two machines must be connected 
in series, which greatly reduces the efficiency, appreci- 
ably increases the initial cost of the installation, and 
introduces further operating difficulties. With recti- 
fiers, this is not the case, as a single cylinder is capable 
of producing many times this voltage. 

The fact that today there are in service throughout 
the world steel-enclosed rectifiers with a total capacity 
of more than 600,000 kw. is without doubt a proof of the 
soundness of the basic design of these devices. In 
Fig. 1 are shown the total installed capacities from year 
to year, and the fact that the steepness of the rise be- 


comes greater year by year indicates the possibility that 
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this device will soon largely replace all other forms of 
converters. 

The field of application of the steel-enclosed mercury 
are power rectifier is already very wide, as is clearly 
illustrated in Fig. 2. Mercury arc rectifiers are natu- 
rally usea with greater advantage where their peculiar 
qualities meet the requirements of the service in 
question. To these classes of service belong installa- 
tions subjected to large fluctuations in load and to 
heavy and short current peaks, such as main-line rail- 
ways, street cars, subway and elevated railroads, rolling 
mills and the like. A comparison of the shaded areas in 
Fig. 2 shows that the use of rectifiers for street car and 
railroad service is twice as great as for all other purposes 
combined. The next largest field of application is for 
power and light. Then follow motors for rolling mills, 
special drives, shovels, dredges, elevators, and mining 
locomotives. The- smallest application of rectifiers, 
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because it is the newest, is for electrochemical purposes. 
Successful load tests have been carried out with recti- 
fiers at d-c. voltages of 5000 volts and 8000 volts for 
special electrolytic purposes. Considerable study is 
being devoted to this field, and attention has 
naturally been given to assure safety of operation at the 
high voltages mentioned. These tests have shown that 
the limits of d-c. voltages for which rectifiers can be 
used are still unknown. 

Installations on a commercial scale were begun in 
Europe in the year 1912, and then only in capacities of 
100 kw. One of the earliest installations is shown in 
Fig. 3, which is for a municipal lighting plant, the direct 
current being employed for power and lighting purposes. 
This plant consists of four 6-anode rectifiers, each rated 
for 150 kw. at 220 volts. The supply current is three- 
phase, 50-cycle, 5250-volt. This installation was made 
in 1914 with three cylinders, the fourth being added 
later on. | 

Attention may be called to the fact that the principal 
elements in the design of the Brown Boveri type of 
rectifier have changed little during the past twelve 
years. This is evident at once when Fig. 3 is compared 
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with Fig. 4, showing the relative sizes of the different 
types of rectifiers made at present by the Brown Boveri 
companies. Inspection of Fig. 3 and Type C in Fig. 4 
reveals that the relative dimensions and arrangement 
of the various elements are practically identical in the 
1914 and the present designs. In spite of the fact that 
there has been no great change in the basic structure of 
the rectifier, many refinements have nevertheless been 
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made in the design of such details as cooling, anodes, 
seals, etc., and in the development of more suitable 
material. Improvements have also been made inthe 
auxiliaries, which, together with the improvements in 
the rectifier proper, allow a far better utilization of the 


Fig. 3—Oner or THE Haruiest Rectirier INSTALLATIONS 
device. These facts are mentioned merely to remove 
any possible impression which may exist that the mer- 
cury are power rectifier is still an unfinished product 
in its first stages of development. 


OPERATING FEATURES 

The following figures might be of interest in connec- 
tion with the operation of rectifiers. 

The number of rectifiers operating in parallel with 
rotary converters and batteries, either in substations or 
over feeders, is about 900, distributed over approxi- 
mately 450 installations, with a total rated capacity of 
more than 450,000 kw. Parallel operations of rectifiers 
with each other, with rotary converters, d-c. generators, 
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or batteries, is governed by the same principles as 
govern the parallel operation of d-c. generators. In 
accordance with the fundamental principles on which 
the operation of the rectifier depends, energy .cannot 
flow from the d-c. to the a-c. network, since the current 
can pass only from the anode to the cathode. This 
fact is of considerable importance because a satisfac- 
tory parallel operation of rectifiers connected to two 
independent a-c. networks is thereby possible. The 
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two networks are not restricted, in that they must have 
the same frequency, nor does a change in frequency 
affect safe operation, because a change in the frequency 
in one network will not cause motoring or other trouble- 
some and dangerous occurrences in the rectifier, as 
would be the case in synchronous converters should 
they be connected to independent networks. 

In regard to the adaptability of the rectifier to full 
automatic control, the fact that the total number of 
fullyfautomatic substations reaches the appreciable 
figure of 100 may be of interest. Due to the simplicity 
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and speed of starting and stopping a mercury arc 
rectifier, this device lends itself to automatic control 
much more readily than a synchronous converter. 
Another outstanding feature of the characteristics of 
therectifier may be brought out here. Ascan beseen from 
Fig. 2, the application of rectifiers for railway service is 
far greater in respect to total capacity than for any other 
field; in fact, twice as much as for all other applications 
together. A most interesting fact in relation to railway 
service is illustrated in Fig. 5, in which the total capacity 
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rating of rectifier installations for railway service— 
including city, interurban, and main-line—at different 
voltages is given, for the years 1920 (solid areas) and 
1926 (shaded areas), respectively. The solid areas 
show that the voltages most frequently used in 1920 
lay between 600 and 750 volts, while the shaded areas 
show that in 1926 the average choice lay between 775 
and 1250 volts. It is unquestionably true that the 
influence of the outstanding rectifier characteristics, 
consisting of reliable and safe operation at voltages 
above 600 volts and increased efficiency at the higher 
voltages, accounts in great part for this fact. The 
authors firmly believe that an even more pronounced 
effect of these characteristics on the selection of voltages 
for the electrification of railroads will soon be notice- 
able, and thus the mercury are power rectifiers will soon 
exert an influence on the question of d-c. versus a-c. 
systems. 

In support of this, the following figures, which show 
the advantages of a 2000-kw. mercury arc rectifier as 
compared to a 2000-kw. motor-generator set at 3000 
volts d-c., both at nominal rating, may be adduced. 
Assuming a load factor of 40 per cent, which is common 
in railway service (800 kw. for 24 hours), a total of 


.19,200 kw-hr. is obtained, and, assuming a load charac- 


teristic of two hrs. at 150 per cent load, eight hrs. at 
50 per cent load, eight hrs., at 30 per cent load, four 
hours at five per cent load, and two hrs. at no-load, the 
table below will illustrate the large saving which can be 
effected by employing a rectifier in place of a motor- 
generator set for this particular load characteristic. 


Efficiencies Losses in kw-hr. 

Time Load = 
(hrs.) kw Rectifier M. G. Rectifier M. G. 
2 3000 97.0 90.8 185 600 
8 1000 96.8 86.4 264 1260 
8 600 95.5 81.8 266 1070 
4 100 82.5 46 82 470 
2 0 38 232 
795 3632 


Hence, the saving effected during 24 hrs. amounts to 
2837 kw-hr., and per year to 1,035,000 kw-hr. Assum- 
ing the cost of power to be one cent per kw-hr., an 
annual saving of about $10,000.00 would be obtained, 
which would pay for the substation in a few years. 

Additional savings in the annual costs would result 
from the use of a rectifier of the above rating in place of 
a motor-generator set on account of the lower initial 
cost of the rectifier, which is about 55 per cent of the 
cost of the motor-generator set, and on account of the 


lower cost of the substation, since the building required 


by the rectifier would be smaller, and would not need 
special foundations nor cooling ducts. 


LOAD CHARACTERISTICS 


The mercury arc rectifier is inherently a machine 
with a continuous rating, due to the very small masses 
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which can absorb and store up the heat produced during 
its operation. Due principally to the absence of all 
rotating parts, however, it has a high momentary over- 
load capacity and can respond very quickly to these 
overloads due to the absence of the inertia of a magnetic 
field. Standard types of Brown Boveri rectifiers are 
shown in Fig. 4; their current and kilowatt ratings at 
various voltages, up to 5000 volts, are given by the 
curves in Fig. 6. At present they are built for voltages 
from 220 volts to 5000 volts d-c., and in capacities from 
220 kw. to 2700 kw. The ratings given in Fig. 6 are 
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reduced somewhat if overloads of appreciable duration 
arerequired. In order to give a picture of the overloads 
which can be cared for by rectifiers, the following figures 
have been noted: Type D, shown in Fig. 4, has a 


continuous capacity of 1500 kw. at 1500.volts, with an - 


overload capacity of 2250 kw. for 15 min., 3000 kw. 
for five min., and 4500 kw. for one minute. The signif- 
icance of these figures may be better appreciated if it 
is realized that it would be possible to start and run a 
train of average size with one such unit,'since it does not 
take more than 5 to 10 minutes to bring such a train 
up to speed. 


It can be seen from Fig. 6 that the output for a 
given cylinder increases with the voltage. In spite of 
this fact, rectifiers are at present rated on the basis 
adopted for the rating of electrical apparatus and 
machinery before the advent of the mercury are power 
rectifier. The authors believe that, in view of the fact 
that the field of application of rectifiers is constantly 
enlarging, it would be justifiable to take steps to work 
out standards of rating for rectifiers based on their 
peculiar characteristics rather than on those of rotating 
machinery. The curves for Types D and E show the 
characteristic fact that with increasing voltage the 
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kilowatt output increases in a straight line at first, but 
that the rate of rise decreases with further increases 
in the voltage. 


The rectifier transformer serves the same purpose as 
the transformer for a synchronous converter; namely, 
to obtain the proper d-c. voltage and to split the pri- 
mary power into the desired number of secondary 
phases. As is illustrated in Fig. 8, the d-c. volt- 
age, during conversion, retains the caps of the sine 
wave of the a-c. supply voltage. It will be shown 
later that, in consequence of this, the amplitude 
and the frequency of the ripples depend on the 
number of phases, and that increasing the number 
of phases reduces the magnitude of the undulations. 
This is one of the reasons why the number of phases 
employed with rectifiers is relatively large: usually not 
less than six, and often as high as twelve. As the 
number of phases is increased, however, many compli- 
cations enter into the design of the transformer, and its 
utilization decreases. This latter fact can easily be 
realized from a consideration of Fig. 8. The interval 
per cycle, during which the arc is maintained between 
the cathode and any one anode, decreases with a larger 
number of phases so that the time of utilization of each 
phase is shortened. During the other intervals, the 
phases are not under load and hence not fully utilized. 
Therefore, for a given d-c. output, the rating of the 
transformer will increase with the number of phases 
(see curve 8, Fig 9) which necessitates limiting the 
number of phases for economic reasons, at a reduction 
in the smoothness of the d-c. voltage wave. It is 
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therefore necessary to take into account a certain 
amount of undulation in the voltage wave of all recti- 
fiers, and accordingly we shall look into this question 
more thoroughly in the next part of this paper. 

The various applications and present status of steel- 
enclosed mercury arc rectifiers have been dealt with in 
the first part of this paper. We shall consider now 
the characteristics of the rectifier as affected by the 
character of the load and electrical conditions on the 
d-c. side, for the various applications, 


iS. Aa atl ‘ 
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. VOLTAGE WAVE 

In a preceding paper by one of the present authors?, 
the current and voltage relations in circuits of polyphase 
rectifiers were derived with the assumption that the 
direct-current wave is a straight line. While this 
assumption leads to sufficiently accurate results, for all 
practical purposes, insofar as the relations of voltage, 


current and power on the d-ec. and a-c. sides of the 


rectifier are concerned, and is entirely justified when 
there is a considerable amount of inductance on the d-e. 
side, yet in some cases the undulations in the d-c. 


current and voltage waves become a factor worth con- 


sidering, as will be brought out later on. 
In a polyphase rectifier, the load current: at any 


Fig. 8—Reovirier D-c. Vourace Wave at (a) No Loap, 


AND (B) Fuut Loap 


instant is carried by the anode having the highest 


positive potential with respect to the neutral of the 
transformer secondary. The d-c. voltage wave at no- 
load has the form shown in Fig. 8A. The undulation 
of the (voltage) wave is formed by the caps of sine waves 
of the transformer secondary phase voltages. As each 
phase assumes a maximum positive potential once 
uring ry cycle, the number of pulsations per cycle 


whole load current would be transferred instantly from 
phase 2 to phase 3 at m and from phase 8 to phase 4 at 
nm. Under such conditions, the d-c. voltage wave under 
load would have the same form as at no load. 

Due to.the unavoidable reactance present in the trans- 
former, the current cannot die down nor build up 
instantly in any phase. Asa result, there are intervals 
during which two adjoining phases carty current simul- 
taneously, as the current in one phase is dying down 
and the current in the other is building up. This 
period of overlapping between two adjoining phases 
begins at the intersection of their respective sine waves 
and continues until the current in the leading phase 
becomes zero. The angle of overlap wu is given by the 
expression ce | 7 ; 


ix: : 
COB =. aga oe i (1) 


E 4/2 sin pee 
p 


in which J is the direct current, X the reactance per 
phase of transformer secondary? at the primary fre- 
quency, E’ the effective value of phase voltage, and p 


_ the number of secondary phases.‘ 
The d-c. voltage during the period of overlapping is 


equal to the mean of the overlapping phase voltages. 

Using the point of intersection of phase voltages ¢; 
and é, (Fig. 8B) as the origin, these voltages may be 
expressed by ' 


x 


e; : E\/2 cos (« ; 4. a | (2) 


e2 = Hy/2 cos (w t= —.) *(3) 


p F 
The d-c. voltage during the period of overlapping is 
| we €, + é2 
Naa : 
_ When the period of overlapping is over, the d-c. 
voltage is equal to the voltage of the working phase. 
The average d-c. voltage #, (including the constant 
drop in the are), is given by the expression 
ring atte ; 


Cu 


= .E'/2 cos ae cos wt (4) 
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the shape of the d-c. voltage wave under load depend 
somewhat on the nature of the load. Eq. (1) was 
derived on the assumption that the current curve isa 
straight line. The angle u will be greater or less than 
that given by eq. (1) depending on whether the current 
during the period of overlap is greater or less than the 
average current. The difference, however, is negligible, 
and the voltage wave is assumed to be independent of 
the character of the load. . 

The total height, h, of the ripple in the voltage wave 
is equal to the difference between the maximum and 
minimum ordinates of the wave. From Fig. 8B, it is 


: T 
readily seen that for values of wu < es the maximum 


ordinate is equal to the amplitude of e2, while the mini- 
mum ordinate is equal to the value of e, for wt = u. 
Therefore, 


h=EvV2- E/2 cos — COs U 


= E/2 (1 — cos ae cos u) (6) 


Expressing h as a fraction a of the average d-c. 
voltage at no-load (see eq. (5) ), 
h 


O_o 
Bo ain oe 
p Pp 


Ev2(1 — cos cos u) 


Bofant i 
He eer een ter aa 
pp ~p 


T 
1 — cos —— cos u 
ee 


T T 


/ 
/ 


p Pp 


sin 


ea) 
7 
For values of u > et the maximum ordinate is 


equal to the value of e, for wt = u, and the minimum 
ordinate to the value of e, for wt = u. Therefore 


h = E.x/2 cos (w— or) — E/2 cos—— COS U 


= E./2 sin —~ sin w (8) 
E4/2 sin —— sin w . 
(9) 


Fini? sin eae 
p' p 


The variation of the ripple in the d-c. voltage wave 
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with the number of phases, at no load, is shown by 
Curve 1 in Fig. 9. In the same figure are plotted the 
frequency of the main ripple and the ratio of the trans- 
former rating to d-c. load, to show the effect of the 
number of phases used on these quantities. The 
magnitude of the ripple naturally decreases as the num- 
ber of phases is increased; but to counterbalance that, 
the size of the transformer increases with the number 
of phases. Furthermore, the frequency of the ripple 
increases with the number of phases, which is often 
objectionable. 

In Fig. 10 are shown the variations of the voltage 
ripple of a six-phase rectifier with the load on the 


CURVE I :-a@,- Ratio of Total Height of Fipple to 
Average 2.C. Voltage, at No Load.’ 


CURVE 2 :-F- Frequency of Ripple. 
CURVE 3 + # foto of Transformer IVA 40 Mw Output 


6 8 10 12 
_ p- Number of Secondary Phases 


Fig. 9—Curves SHowING VARIATION In RiepLtE HEIGHT, 
Ripple FREQUENCY, AND TRANSFORMER Ky-a. WITH THE 
NumsBer or Poases UseEp. 


rectifier. The curves have been plotted from eqs. (7) 
and (9). The load is expressed as a ratio, J/J,. This 
ratio is deduced by rewriting eq. (1) as follows: 
i i fl 1 I 
C08 6. = b= SS ee ae eee 
_EV2 ree sii I, 
p 
(10) 
EV/2 
where I, = ASE, 


The point on the abscissa corresponding to full-load 
current of a rectifier is determined by the value of X, 
and therefore depends upon the design of the trans- 
former. 'The smaller the value of X for a given trans- 
former rating, the larger is J, and therefore the smaller 
the ratio I/I, at full load. The value of J/J, corre- 
sponding to full load is approximately 0.05. 


CURRENT WAVE 


It was shown above that the form of the rectifier d-c. 
voltage wave depends on the number of phases used and 
on the design of the transformer, and that it varies with 
the magnitude of the load; but is practically independent 
of the nature of the load. The wave consists of a d-c. 
component equal to the average value of the voltage, 
on which is superimposed an alternating component 


made up of the upper portions of sinusoidal waves. 
The alternating component is irregular in shape and 
cannot be expressed by a continuous function. It may 


_ be resolved into harmonic components by means of a 


Fourier series. The first harmonic has a frequency 


equal to the product of the frequency of the a-c. supply 


and the number of phases used; it is therefore the pth 
harmonic with respect to the a-c. voltage supplied to the 
rectifier. The frequencies of the higher harmonics are 
multiples of the frequency of the first harmonic and 
since the positive and negative portions of the wave 
are not symmetrical, there are even multiples as well 
as odd. Thus, the d-c. voltage wave of a six-phase 


- rectifier supplied by a 60-cycle system has an alter- 


— fighth = |. 2880 


nating component consisting of sinusoidal waves of 
frequencies 360, 720, 1080, etc., cycles. 
The general equation of the d-c. voltage of a p-phase 
rectifier, expressed in a Fourier series, is 
2@ = H,+Apsinpwt+Ap»,sn2pwt 
: + A,3 sin 3 p Ota. 
+A,,snnpwt+. 
+B, cos2p wt + 
+ Bycosspwtt.. 


. + Bz cos p wit 


. + Byn cos mp wti+. 
a 1) 
~The atin curve may be analyzed to determine the 
amplitudes of the various harmonics by any one of the 


well-known methods of analysis. 


Atypical analysis of the alternating component in the 
d-c. voltage wave of a 60-cycle 6-phase rectifier under 


load, with and without a series reactor on the d-c. side, 
is given in the table below: 


+e ni . Per cent amplitude of 
i harmonic to d-c. voltage 
ay Wis | Hae sae a a 
Order of Frequency in Without With 
harmonic | cycles per sec. reactor reactor 
‘First | 360 8.46 2.36 
f ‘Second 720 E70) 0.40 
Third | .1080— 0.95 0.28 
Fourth ” 1440 1.05 0.17 
‘Fifth 1800 I: 0.71 0.12 
Sixth ~ 2160 : 0.58 0.10 
‘Seventh 2520 0.45 0.09 
0 


.39 | G7 08 


oltage wave with its d-c. and a-c. com- 
i is aaah the shape of the current wave may 
be determined when Ue constants of the load 
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harmonic components in the ripple bear the same ratios 
to the average value of current as in the voltage wave. 

2. Resistance and back-e. m. f. With a load con- 
sisting of resistance and a constant back-e. m. f., such as 
a battery, the shape of the current wave depends upon 
the relative magnitude of the average d-c. voltage, Ea, 
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and the back-e. m. f., H,. The conditions are shown 
in Fig. 11. The current is produced by the portion of 
the voltage wave lying above the line 6 0’, the average 
value of which is H,— E,;. The ratio of the height h 
of the ripple to this voltage is greater than its ratio 


Ea 


H,= EE,» The 


: ripple in the current wave, therefore, has the same 


shape as that of the voltage wave; but the percentage of 


aN iN ESN NE ee 7 : ‘ : 
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harmonic in the current ripple, however, is equal to the 
height of the corresponding harmonic in the voltage 
ripple divided by the impedance of the circuit to that 
harmonic: 
T= BVO ae 
From the above, 


His R E,, 
(12) 
ak E, 


PR EO OF OO & 
7. e., the percentage of the nth harmonic in the current 
wave is less than that of the corresponding harmonic 


1 
in the voltage wave by the ratio of ————-,, in 


pe 
Vit 
which X, = pn Lis the reactance of the circuit to the 
nth harmonic. It is seen from the above that the 
inductance has a smoothing effect upon the current 


wave, and the smoothing action is greater for the higher 
harmonics. 


4. Resistance, inductance, and back-e. m. f. This 
type of load is by far the most common load supplied 
by rectifiers, as it is characteristic of all d-c. motors. 
While starting, when the speed of the motor is zero, 
the back e. m. f. is also zero, and the load conditions 
are as given under 3. When the motor is running, a 
back e. m. f. is generated, in opposition to the applied 
e.m.f.; the voltage conditions are then as shown in 
Fig. 11. The current is produced by the portion of the 
voltage curve lying above line } b’, as for load 2. The 
load here, however, is inductive and the current wave is 
consequently smoothed. The average d-c. current, 


Ba-— Ey 
R 


Ig = 


The amplitude of the nth harmonic in the current wave, 
T., = E,/VR? = Age 


e a R E, 
Ia i? SRA Xe E,z-E,. 
1 E, (13) 
ee en ee e E 
Ape au be ay d 
R? Ea 


From eq. (13) it is seen that the percentage of the nth 
harmonic in the current wave is smaller than the corre- 
sponding harmonic of the voltage wavein the proportion 


of 
1 
eps) 
Ea 


y1+42.(1- 
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the symbols having the same meaning as in eq. (12). 

The series d-c. motor, used for railways, hoists, etc., 
is the most common motor fed by rectifiers; in fact, it is 
the favorable characteristics of the series, d-c. motor 
for traction purposes which have brought about the 
present large scale conversion from a-c. to d-c. The 
series motor is also the most favorable load for smooth- 
ing out the ripples in the current wave, due to the 
inductance of the series field of the motor. In oscillo- 
gram No. 3, Fig. 18, are shown the voltage and current 
waves of a rectifier supplying a railway load. The 
oscillogram was taken on a 1500-volt rectifier at 200 per 
cent of the rated load when the voltage ripple is greater 
than at rated load, and shows the smoothing effect of 
the series motor on the current wave. 


A further smoothing out of the current, and also of 
the voltage wave supplied to the line can be realized by 
connecting a reactor into the d-c. lead of the rectifier. 
The smoothing of the voltage wave is produced by the 
a-c. voltage drop across the reactor, due to the ripple in 
the current. The effect of the reactor on the current 


Fig. 12—VoxutTaGE CoNnpDITIONS OF RECTIFIER OPERATING IN 
PaRALLEL With Rorary CONVERTER OR D-c. GENERATOR 


and voltage waves supplied to the line by a rectifier is 
shown in oscillogram No. 4, Fig. 18. The oscillogram 
was taken at approximately the same load and under 
the same conditions as oscillogram No. 8, except that a 
series reactor of approximately 3 millihenrys was 
connected into the circuit when oscillogram No. 4 was 
taken. 


When a rectifier operates in parallel with a rotary 
converter or a d-c. generator which has a smoother 
voltage wave than the rectifier, the resultant line voltage 
and current waves are smoother than those of a rectifier 
alone. This condition is shown in Fig. 12. In this 
sketch, e, is the voltage wave of the rectifier and e, that 
of the rotary machine. For the sake of simplicity, the 
commutator ripples of the rotary machinearenot shown. 
The smoothing of the voltage wave is produced by the 
interchange of a small alternating current between the 
rectifier and the rotary machine. 


The interchange current is produced by the alter- 


nating component in the difference of the two voltage 


waves. The a-c. voltage drop in the reactance of the 
rectifier transformer, produced by the a-c. current com- 
ponent flowing between the rectifier and rotary machine, 
reduces the ripple in the voltage wave of the rectifier. 
In this respect, the rotary acts somewhat as a shunt 
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condenser across the rectifier in that it absorbs an 
alternating component. 

When a series reactor is connected into the d-c. lead 
of a rectifier operating in parallel with a rotary, the 
wave of line voltage is improved on account of the 
additional drop in the reactor due to ne inter- 
change current. 


The above conditions are clearly shown in oscillo- 
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Fig. 13—OscittocrRamMs oF VOLTAGES AND CURRENTS OF A 
1500-Kw., 1500-Vottr Rectirinr 
No.1. D-c. voltage wave at no load. 


No.2. D-c. voltage wave under load. 

No. 3. Waves of voltage and current supplied to railway load, rectifier 
working alone. 

No. 4. Waves of voltage and current supplied to railway load, rectifier 
working alone with a series reactor. 

No. 5. Waves of voltage and current supplied to railway load, rectifier 
working in parallel with rotary converter in the same station. 

No. 6. Waves of voltage and current supplied to railway load, rectifier 
working in parallel with rotary converter in the same station’and with a 
series reactor in the rectifier circuit. 


grams 5 and 6, Fig. 18. Oscillogram No. 5 was taken 
with a rectifier operating in parallel with a rotary in 
the same station. Oscillogram No. 6 was taken at 
about the same current and under the same conditions 
‘as oscillogram No. 5, except that there was a series 
reactor in the rectifier circuit. 


The effect of various load conditions on the wave form 
of rectifier voltage and current having been discussed, it 
might be of interest to mention here that extensive 
tests have been carried out to determine the effect of the 
undulations in the waves upon the load connected to a 
rectifier. For this purpose, batteries and shunt-wound 
and series-wound motors were connected, first to a 
battery (7. e., a constant d-c. voltage supply), then toa 
rectifier fed, respectively, by a single-phase, three-phase, 
and six-phase a-c. supply. With six-phase operation, 
no difference in the efficiency as compared to operation 
on a battery could be noticed in the case of either 
motor; nor did the undulations have any effect upon 
commutation. 


It can readily be seen that the undulations in the d-c. 
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voltage will have no effect upon the usual lighting 
circuits, since the frequency of the undulations is high 
and their magnitude small as compared to the 60-cycle 
a-c. voltage used for lighting. 

The presence of these ripples in the d-c. voltage wave 
of a rectifier, particularly the harmonics lying within 
the audible frequency band, has raised the question of 
their influence upon neighboring communication cir- 
cuits. This influence has been detected in connection 
with about 5 per cent of all installations and was found 
to be due either to close spacing between communication 
circuits and rectifier feeders, to bad insulation condi- 
tions, or to a grounded method of operation on part of 
the communication system for certain types of service. 
The cause of the interference is similar to that which 
results in disturbances in communication or signaling 
circuits which parallel high-voltage supply lines at 
small separations and for long distances; 7. e., induced or 
leakage currents and voltages due to harmonics in the 
voltage wave. When, as in the case of street railway 
systems, one side is permanently grounded, the ripples 
may appear in the communication circuits, especially 
when the method of operation or interconnection in- 
volves grounded equipment, wet soil conditions aggra- 
vating the case materially. The problem may be solved 
by the elimination of the exposure, the employment of a 
non-grounded method of operation or interconnection, 
or the utilization of a so-called filter, which consists of a 
combination of inductance and capacitance, so arranged 
in the circuit as to smooth out the high-frequency 
ripples in the voltage wave of the rectifier. To the 
knowledge of the authors, such filters have been found 
necessary in but few cases. Thesubject is merely men- 
tioned here, as a thorough discussion of the question 
would lead beyond the scope of this paper. 


Discussion 
PAPERS ON MERCURY ARC RECTIFIERS 


(Marti anp Winocrap!, SHAND’, BuTcHER®) 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Marcu 18, 1927 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., Aprin 21, 1927 


(Discussion aT Kansas City) 


B. Blasser: A limited study on the application of mereury 
are rectifiers to a city street railway system brought out some 
interesting comparisons that might be of interest. 

On the property of the Kansas City Publie Service Company 
the daily load factor is almost constant for any week day, varying 
between 49 and 51 per cent. With this condition, it is a simple 
matter to construct typical load curves for any season from the 
average output over the period under consideration as compared 
to the output on the maximum day in the year. 

For the purpose of this discussion the four curves in the 
accompanying Fig. 1 were constructed; (1) the maximum day in 
the year taken from hourly readings, (2) the typical winter day 
which is 81 per cent of the maximum day, (3) average day for the 
year, 70 per cent of the maximum day, and (4) a typical summer 
day, 61 per cent of the maximum day. 

For a single-unit substation in an outlying district, the time of 
operation may be somewhat different from a centralized substa- 
tion and with the application of a 750-kw. unit to the load of 
1000 amperes for the maximum hour as shown by Curve No. 1 it 
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is assumed that the station will be shut down whenever the load 
drops to 200 kw. This operation would give 20.5 hr. operation 
on the maximum day and 17.75 hr. per day in the summer time. 
If it should be necessary to operate this station through the 
“owl” period at less than 200 kw., the comparative results would 
be materially changed. The dotted line shows the approximate 
load that would be carried by the machine on the “‘owl”’ if this 
station had its proportionate share of the total load. The 24-hr. 
operation would give a station load factor of 51 per cent as 
compared to a load factor under proposed operation of 60.8 per 
cent on maximum day and 65.5 per cent load factor during 
proposed summer operation. 

In comparing the operation of 750-kw. synchronous converters 
with 750 kw. rectifiers, the daily load curves shown were used to 
determine total loss for the day and the difference between the 
loss with converters and the loss with rectifiers (expressed as a 
percentage of total output) was plotted against the average load 
of the machine for the four typical loads shown, Fig. 3a. Posi+ 
tive values show rectifier more efficient and negative values 
show converter more efficient. 

This set of curves shows the effect of load factor and more 
variation in performance between converters and rectifiers is 
obtained on 60-eyele systems than on 25-eycle systems. 


A similar set of curves, Figs. 2 and 3B, was plotted for a 
1500-kw. station using a single-unit converter and two 750-kw. 
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rectifiers in parallel. It was assumed that the rectifiers were 
operated as a 1500-kw. unit and that one element could not be 
shut down during periods of light load. The loads were taken 
as double the values of the load curves shown for the 750-kw. 
station except that it is assumed that the station is located at an 
intermediate point between outlying district and downtown 
making it necessary to operate the station during the ‘‘owl’” 
period. Itisalso assumed that this station will pick up load from 
surrounding districts so that it will carry a minimum load of 
50 kw. 

Even with the additional period of light-load operation, 
the 25-cycle converter is almost as efficient as the rectifier for the 
year’s operation and is more efficient during the winter period. 

On 60-cycle systems, the rectifier is more efficient than con- 
verters although the margin is less with the double-unit station. 

For the 1500-kw. station, another set of curves, Fig. 3c, was 
made up with the assumption that one of the 750-kw. rectifiers 
could be shut down for all loads under 750 kw. This eliminates 
the loss of one unit over a considerable period of time and results 
in an increase in efficiency for the rectifier. This operation gives 
about the same percentage of saving as was obtained with the 
750-kw. single-unit station. 

From the standpoint of station losses, I should conclude that 
the application of rectifiers on 25-ceycle systems would be justified 
only after their satisfactory operation in service had been 
proved, but that the margin of saving when applied on 60-cycle 
systems is sufficient to justify the expense of trial installations. 
The tendeney of 60-cycle converters to flash over is a further 
incentive to the trial application of rectifiers on that frequency. 
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Rectifiers have not been in service for sufficient time in this 
country to obtain maintenance costs that are truly comparative 
with other types of apparatus and until this information is 
available comparisons of total operating costs will have an 
unknown factor that might lead to erroneous conclusions. 

R. G. McCurdy: I wish to discuss briefly the effect on 
inductive coordination between electric street railway circuits 
and telephone circuits induced by the use of mercury are recti- 
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fiers. In his paper Mr. Shand refers to the importance of this 
problem and it is mentioned briefly in the paper by Messrs. 
Marti and Winograd. It may be of interest to consider the 
relative advantages of rotating machinery and mercury are 
rectifiers in this respect, along with the relative advantages from 
the power standpoint. It would be. unfortunate in this respect 
if such a new-development should result in a general inerease in 
the a-c. components on street railway circuits in the range of 
frequencies employed in the telephone circuits, thus increasing 
the inductive influence of the street railway circuits. — 

In considering this problem, it should be remembered that the 
distribution system of the street railways is a system having one 
side connected to ground. For given magnitudes of voltages 
and currents of voice frequencies, the inductive effects are much 
more severe than with circuits which are connected to ground 
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only at neutral points. Moreover, it is of course impossible to 
employ transpositions in the trolley circuits to reduce coupling 
with neighboring communication circuits. 

As brought out in the paper by Messrs. Marti and Winograd, 
there are present in the voltage wave shape on the d-e. side of the 
rectifier, ripples whose magnitude and frequency depend upon the 
frequeney of the fundamental a-c. supply and the number of 
phases. The fundamental frequency of the ripple is equal to the 
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product of the fundamental frequency of the a-c. supply and the 
number of secondary phases. The fundamental ripple contains 
both odd and even harmonies. As the number of phases increases, 
the magnitude of the fundamental ripple decreases, as is shown 
by Curve I of Fig. 9 of the paper. Thus in a 6-phase rectifier, 
supplied from a 60-cycle source, the fundamental frequency 
of the ripple is 360 cycles, and in a 12-phase rectifier, 720 cycles, 
the magnitudes of the 720-cycle component in the 12-phase 
rectifier being considerably less than that of the 360-cycle 
component in the 6-phase rectifier. If there were 24 phases, 


the fundamental frequency of the ripple would be 1440 cycles and 


its magnitude would be much less than that of the 720-cycle 
ripple present in the 12-phase device. 

In the table on the seventh page of the paper a Messrs. 
Marti and Winograd are shown amplitudes of the harmonic 
components of the voltage from a 6-phase, 60-cycle rectifier 
including the harmonics up to the eighth. It will be noted that 
the magnitudes of these harmonies fall off with increasing fre- 
quency. The second harmonie, 720 cycles, is about one-fourth 
of the 360-cycle component while that of the 1440-eycle com- 
ponent is about one-eighth. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
6-phase rectifier has all the harmonic components that the 
12-phase rectifier contains and in addition contains 360, 

- 1080 and other odd harmonic multiples of 360 cycles. 

As brought out in the papers, there is usually considerable 
series inductance in the feeder circuits and load of street railway 
systems. 
less, therefore, than it is in the voltage, the percentage of current 
harmonic with respect to voltage decreasing with increasing 
order. In a particular instance which I have in mind, the im- 
A pedance of the load for the harmonic frequencies was equivalent 

i an guduetante of about one Se 


re ivitoees Ga: is Saige also the effect « on mecha wave fahane 
ot a series reactor. The rectifier itself ab Nees of about. 600 has 


‘The percentage harmonic in the current is usually 


is evident that if the load impedance were larger or the series 
reactor smaller, the reductions obtained would also be: smaller. 
It is known, of course, that there are also harmonic ripples 


present in the d-c. sides of rotating apparatus for converting 


from alternating to direct current. It will be of interest, there- 
fore, to compare mercury are rectifiers with rotating converting 
apparatus in this respect. To date in this country there has 
been a number of installations of mercury are rectifiers on street 
railway systems from which experience has been obtained. 
These experiences have indicated that the inductive influence 
on telephone lines of street railway systems will be increased by a 
factor of between five and ten to one by the use of a mercury are 
rectifier not equipped with auxiliary devices for correcting the 
wave shape, as compared to the influence when rotating con- 
‘verting apparatus is employed. The general experience with 
induction from street railway systems supplied by rotating 
converting equipment has been that the noise is largely due to 
commutator ripples from the car motors. When mercury are 
rectifiers are used, the source of the noise has been due chiefly 
to the harmonies from the rectifier, the effects from the car 
motors being overshadowed. : 

The impedance of rotary converters to the harmonic frequen- 
cies is of the same order of magnitude as the internal impedance 
of the rectifier. When a rotary converter and a mercury are 
rectifier are operated in parallel in the same substation through a 
reactor, the harmonic currents circulate locally and do riot get 
out to the feeders. Under such conditions, the noise effects on 
the telephone lines will be very much reduced. When rectifiers 
and rotary converters are operated in parallel in different sub- 
stations without a series reactor, harmonic currents are ex- 
sete botrees the emer and the pa Te which are — 
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upon European experience. So far, experience in this country 
has indicated that the percentage which will require remedial 
measurements will be very much higher than that. Our ex- 
perience has been that where these mercury are rectifiers are 
eonnected without auxiliary devices for modifying wave shape 
to street railway circuits involved in telephone exposures, severe 
noise is caused in the telephone circuits. In two or three in- 
stances it has been necessary to temporarily shut down the 
mercury are rectifier until a remedy could be applied. 


In cooperation with the manufacturers of these rectifiers, and 
with the street railway companies that are particularly involved, 
work is being carried on by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and Associated Telephone Companies to deter- 
mine remedial measures. Consideration is being given both to 
measures that may be applied to telephone circuits so that they 
may withstand a higher degree of inductive influence, and 
to corrective measures which may be applied to the mereury 
are rectifiers to reduce their inductive influence. 

In reference to the latter, consideration is being given to the 
use of filters. One particular arrangement which is being in- 
vestigated consists of a series reactor having an inductance of 
about one millihenry, with three shunt branches, each consisting 
of inductance and capacity tuned for the 360-, 720-, and 1080- 
eycle components. This arrangement gives large reductions in 
the magnitudes of those particular harmonies and appreciable 
reductions in the magnitudes of the harmonies of 1440 eycles 
and above. With such a filter connected to the rectifier, its 
telephone interference factor will be reduced to that of a reason- 
ably good rotary converter. Under such conditions it would 
seem to make no particular difference, so far as inductive co- 
ordination between the d-e. circuits and telephone circuits is 
concerned, whether the power were obtained from a mercury 
are rectifier or from rotating converting equipment. At present, 
it is not possible to give any precise figures on what the cost of 
such a filter will be, but it does not seem that it will very mate- 
rially change the cost comparisons between mercury are recti- 
fiers and rotary converters. 

In addition to the effects involving the d-e. side of the rectifier, 
there is also a problem of wave-shape distortion on the a-c. side. 
The current input to the rectifiers from the a-c. supply contains 
harmonies of considerable magnitudes. The effects on the 
telephone interference factor of the voltage depends upon the 
relative ratings of the rectifier and the generating system and the 
impedances of the feeders to the harmonics. If the rectifier 
load is small as compared to the power capacity of the generating 
system and the feeder is short, the effect on the a-c. system is not 
large. If rectifiers form a large proportion of the load, such as 
might be the case with a main line railroad electrification, the 
effect on the a-c. voltage and current waves would be important 
and the difficulty of coordinating the a-c. supply circuits with 
neighboring telephone circuits would be materially increased. 
There is an important difference, however, in that these har- 
monies are in the balanced voltages and currents rather than in a 
circuit having ground as one side. 


A. S. Biesecker: In connection with the first method of 
which you spoke—that is, the introduction of the reactance in 
order to smooth out the current eurve—by what percentage is 
that going to affect the regulation? 


R. G. McCurdy: The regulation of the rectifier is effected 
only by the d-c. resistance of the series reactor. The power losses 
in the shunt elements are entirely negligible. There seems to be 
no particular difficulty in designing the series reactor to have a 
voltage drop of 0.5 per cent or less of the rectifier voltage where 
this is 500 volts or:above. With lower voltage rectifiers, o 
course, the loss in the series coil would be more serious. 

G. E. King: What, in microfarads, is the capacity of the 
condenser you would have to put in there? 

R. G. McCurdy: In the particular arrangement I have 
described, which is applicable to a 600-volt, 60-cycle, 6-phase 
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rectifier, the series reactor is one millihenry and the reactor in 
each of the three shunt branches is two millihenrys; approxi- 
mately 100 microfarads are required in the 360-cycle branch, 
25 microfarads in the 720-cycle branch, and 10 microfarads in the 
1080-cycle branch. <A design involving more inductance and less 
capacitance would be more economical for higher d-e. voltages. 

A. S. Biesecker: Does it require as much capacity as that 
for each installation? ; 

R. G. McCurdy: Thatis one of the matters which must be 
determined by the cooperative studies by the manufacturers and 
street railway and telephone companies, to which I have referred. 
It is obvious, of course, that if the mercury arc rectifier were 
connected to a trolley system which is not involved in telephone 
exposures, no filter of any sort would be required. As a rule, 
however, wherever we find street railway systems, we are likely to 
find telephone systems in proximity so that some filtering equip- 
ment will be required. The total amount of capacity required 
will, of course, be determined by the reduction in harmonic 
voltages and currents which must be obtained. 


O. S. Clark: Is the trouble caused by harmonies in the 
rectifier comparable with the trouble caused by harmonies in the 
rotary converter? 

R. G. McCurdy: While there are occasionally encountered 
rotary converters which have fairly large harmonic components 
in the voltage wave, approaching those of the mercury are recti- 
fier, as a rule, rotating equipment has noise-producing harmonics 
amounting to not more than 10 per cent or so of a six-phase 
rectifier not equipped with correcting means. In a number of 
instances where rotating apparatus having these large harmonies 
has been encountered, these harmonics have been reduced by the 
application of auxiliary devices, such as resonant shunts. As a 
rule, there has been sufficient series impedance in the generator 
or converter to make it unnecessary to introduce a series reactor. 

R. E. Curtis: The Luzerne County Gas and Electric 
Corporation has had experience with harmonie filters. We have 
installed a filter on a 25,000-kv-a. generator for this very trouble, 
and I wonder if the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany is not in a position to stand the expense for any of these 
harmonic filters that are required. 

R. G. McCurdy: I feel that this matter of the division of cost 
of coordinated measures between the power and telephone 
companies is somewhat beyond the scope of this discussion. 
It seems to me, however, that when any utility is considering the 
use of new apparatus or methods of operation resulting in 
operating economies to the particular utility employing it, a 
study should be made to determine what methods of inductive 
coordination would be required by the introduction of the new 
apparatus or methods. It seems obvious that over-all economies . 
should be considered rather than the individual economy to any 
particular utility, and the introduction of any new devices or 
methods, which require for inductive coordination the expendi- 
ture of sums of money larger than the amount involved in the 
operating economies, is a step in the wrong direction. 'The whole 
matter of inductive coordination should be attacked from the 
standpoint of the best engineering solution using apparatus and 
methods in the plants of both utilities which will permit them 
both to meet their present and future service requirements 
effectively and at a minimum total cost. 

Caesar Antoniono: We have been listening mostly to one 
side of the story, the manufacturers’. We have one of these 
rectifiers which was put in operation a year ago last June. At 
that time we had in Chicago the problem of handling the crowds 
of the Eucharistic Congress, which was one of the biggest tasks 
that any railroad ever undertook—to carry such a large number 
of people over such a distance in that time. This rectifier station 
was the last leg of the outfit. We had confidence init. We had 
to install eight substations to take care of that load. About 18 
mi. of double track were built to take care of that. So, this 
rectifier was very much depended upon. 
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Just to show you what we know about the rectifier and what 
we don’t know— it seems there are many things we don’t know 
about it yet. The theories presented here this morning I take 
with a grain of salt—some are true, or they appear to be true, so 
far as our experience goes. 


At noon before the Eucharistic Congress we were still baking 
out the rectifiers, uncertain whether we were going to have them 
in service or not. It developed at noon that we-had one anode 
leaking on one tank. Consideration showed that if we were 
going to take the tank apart again and try to re-seal the leaking 
anode, we would not be able to re-bake it in time to put it into 
service. That service was to begin at three o’clock the next 
morning, and this was noon. 


It was decided, therefore, to take a change, inasmuch 
as by keeping the vacuum pump running, it would keep the 
vacuum up. We putitinto service that afternoon. It carried 
a light load—auntil 3a.m. From then on, the rectifiers stood up 
under momentary peaks of 300 per cent load without a flicker or 
any effect apparently on the rectifier. The only trouble we 
got into right off— when it began to pick up the load—was heat- 
ing. It seems that the way we had arranged the cooling water 
was not proper to take care of this load. 


This substation was installed in the country and the cooling 
water is pumped continously from a well. The first idea was 
that the well water was perhaps too cold to apply to the cathode 
and to the tanks and, therefore, it was considered the best policy 
to discharge the water back into the well case. Right away we 
warmed that too much. So, it was necessary to discharge the 
water outside and we went through that day without any hitch 
at all as far as the rectifier carrying the load was concerned. 


_ It happened that a few weeks after that, the designer of that 
particular rectifier came on the job and we told him the anode 
was leaking. He said, ‘Well, if I had been on the job, it wouldn’t 
have been put on the line.”” That anode was there until a month 
ago, when for some reason the factory decided to change it. It 
was considered that a perfect vacuum must be had torun. This 
rectifier had a leaky anode running for ten or eleven months 
without causing any trouble, 


Now I am optimistic in believing the mercury rectifier has 
a field, and if some of the properties will make trial stations, I 
think that the troubles will be overcome pretty quickly. 


We have been compelled by ordinances in some towns not to 
put up certain types of buildings in certain locations. That 
will ban the converters from those locations on account of the 
noise unless an expensive structure is designed to be sound 
proof. 


There is another place where the rectifier adapts itself very 
readily to the load in certain conditions. This is at a railroad 
crossing. Our trains may approach a crossing at a speed of 
75 mi. per hr. and then slow down to 15 mi. per hr. which is the 
ruling of the commission, in crossing the railroad. The result is 
when a train approaches the crossing, at a distance of about 
2 mi. it shuts off the power and goes over the crossing without 
power. When it gets on the other side of the crossing power 
must be available. With the rotary converter station it is 
necessary to set the relays very high or slow, otherwise the 
station may shut down.. It takes from 25 to 35 sec. to get the 
station back on the line. Rectifiers have proved to be better 
equipment for that class of service. The rectifier picks up the 
load right away when the trains get on the other side of the 
crossing, in about 10 sec. We haven’t heard of any telephone 
interference. We have a private telephone cable for the rail- 
road’s use passing right by the station and there is no inter- 
ference there. The-telephone property is about 34 mi. away 
and there is no interference at this time, although in that same 
vicinity we have had radio complaints on the rotary converters. 


There are other things that appear to be in favor of the rec- 
tifier as against the converter. One thing we have to contend 
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with in the rotary converter is flashing over and locking out. 
That seems to be in some eases quite serious. 

Then, we have the commutator and brush troubles. Every 
one knows the troubles of the commutator of a high-speed 
machine. Also the a-c. brush is as much trouble to the con- 
verter man as the d-c. brush on account of serious dust. The 
dust spreads all over station equipment and causes troubles on 
contacts and insulation. 

A question has been asked about the load division. This 
load division question brings us back again to what we don’t 
know about the rectifier. We had a case where one starting 
anode stuck closed for over a week and would not draw an are 
and pick up any load. During this time we assumed the two 
tanks were working though one was not. Without any apparent 
trouble one tank was doing the work both were supposed to do. 
We didn’t know the difference. 

- As to repairs, as has been brought out, we have not had much 
experience on what repairs amount to, but the impression I got 
is that the repairs are not going to be anything as compared to 
those on rotary converters. 


A. Herz: Mr. McCurdy mentioned something about tele- 
phone interference. On that subject Mr. McCurdy ean tell you 
more than I can, but the audibility or sensitivity curve of the 
human ear is, I think very interesting. From analysis of the 
inductive influence liberated by these rectifiers, we know that a 
great percentage of induction is in the order of the 6th harmonic, 
that is, 360 cycles. Another large batch of it comes in at the 
36th harmonic, that is, 2100 cycles. Between these there is a 
valley in this induction. This, of course, is a favorable circum- 
stance and is a material help in the problem of inductive 
coordination. 


It is an interesting fact that the inductive influence caused by 
the rectifiers is really in the valley of the sensitivity curve of the 
humanear. It may come in higher up again, as some claim that 
the human ear has two sensitive spots, one of which is much 
higher than the one J have mentioned. 


Changing the subject, this matter of having substations 
314 mi. apart on heavy electrification raises the question where 
are we going to stop? If we increase our traffic we shall have to 
put in substations 114 mi. apart. assuming the use of 700 volts or 
less on the trolley. The rectifier now gives us an opportunity 
to inerease the voltage. I believe it is very opportune that it 
does. When you have to put substations in at spacing of 114 mi. 
it is nearly time to increase our trolley voltage. Certainly 1500 
volts is practically out of the question in city electrification on the 
streets; 1500 volts or higher is more applicable to interurban or 
main-line electrification and electrification outside of the cities. 

I believe the Europeans have gone a little deeper than we have 
into the transformer construction layout used in connection with 
the rectifiers. If the transformer is the answer to some of the 
troubles we have we should have the transformers made in 
Europe or else our manufacturers might be induced to change 
to the better way. 

The subject of speed of operation is vital. The rectifier can 
be placed in service in a few seconds. You have to pay no 
attention to synchronizing. As a matter of fact you can get a 
rectifier on as quickly as your switches will operate. With 
rotaries that is out of the question, especially with 1500-volt 
installations where you have two rotaries in series. The question 
of polarity on the rotaries is very important, but not so with the 
rectifier—it comes up correctly every time. 

As regards noise both within the substation and outside, we 
must acknowledge that the advantages are all with the rectifier. 

Flashovers have been mentioned. Flashovers on rotaries 
are bad—we know it. Flashbacks occur in rectifiers, but I feel 
confident that they are less serious to the system and I am sure 
they are not as hard on the operators. 

In the matter of cooling these rectifiers, we have had certain 
difficulties caused by electrolysis. Parts of these rectifiers float 
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1500 volts above ground and when a semi-conductive cooling 
medium is used there will be some current leakage. J wonder 
why the manufacturers don’t go to oil cooling, using the same oil 
over and over again and cooling this with water through cooling 
coils. That would mean a change in apparatus but I am quite 
sure it is feasible. Attempts to overcome this difficulty by the 
use of distilled water have been unsuccessful; within two weeks 
it becomes contaminated to such an extent that it is worse than 
Lake Michigan water normally is. So, I think serious considera- 
tion should be given to cooling methods, making use of oil. 


W.C. DuVall: It seems to me in this hig subject of rectifica- 
tion, it is going to be a matter of economics and I am quite con- 
fident that we are going to do in the future the same as we have 
in the past—engineers are going to find ways and means of 
correcting such things as telephone interference and other factors 
that would be in the way of progress. 

The biggest thing that the rectifier is doing is to help fight the 
battle of electrification of railroads, alternating current versus 
direct current, and no doubt, we are going to sift it down to a 
field where the rectifier will take its place at one end, and the 
converters at the other. Just where that division is going to be it 
is hard to say, but in any event, I am sure engineers will find 
a solution. 


W.B. Anderson: In the latter part of his paper, Mr. Shand 
mentions a series of tests on one of the old rectifiers, Unit No. 56, 
which was built by the Westinghouse Company in 1916. These 
and other later tests were made by the writer, who is associated 
with Mr. Shand, to obtain a direct comparison of certain features 
in the old and new designs. The older unit was operated for 
approximately threemonths. The results were such as readily to 
convince anyone that successfully operating steel-tank rectifiers 
were made by American manufacturers previous to their present 
commercial activity. 


The vacuum chamber of Unit No. 56 is a drawn steel tank 19 
in. in diameter and 26 in. deep, this being supported by an outer 
sheet metal casing which also serves as a water jacket. The two 
anodes are made of drawn steel and constructed to permit circu- 
lation of water for cooling. Steel anode shields are used and the 
cathode is not insulated from the rectifier tank. The unit is also 
equipped with a Pirani type of vacuum gage, the same principle 
now being applied to what is more commonly known as the 
“hot-wire” vacuum gage. All of the seals are made with 
“vacuum cement’ a sealing compound developed especially for 
mereury-are rectifiers. This cement is still one of the best 
materials that can be found for vacuum tight seals for certain 
applications. 

As Mr. Shand states, this rectifier had been out of service for 
more than eight years. The tank was opened, cleaned, and re- 
assembled, the only changes being the replacement of an old 
solder valve with a modern diaphragm-type valve. A set of 
vacuum pumps and a McLeod gage was added to make the 
rectifier an operative unit. 

The rectifier was operated at different voltages from 175 to 
750 volts and on continuous loads as high as 700 amperes It 
was operated 24 hr. per day for a week on a motor-generator set 
load of 600 amperes without a single interruption. Overloads 
as high as 1200 amperes were thrown on the rectifier for 5 min. 
with no apparent distress. Higher momentary overloads tending 
toward short circuits merely opened the circuit breakers. Opera- 
tion was resumed as soon as the breakers could be closed again. 
Several times the pressure was allowed to increase until an 
internal short cireuit occurred. Following these, the tank could 
be pumped out again in three or four minutes and operation 
resumed. The internal design with the steel shields seemed to 
withstand rather abusive operating conditions. 

Two methods of supplying cooling water to the anodes were 
tried. In the first method, a part of the tank discharge water 
was passed through the anodes. This meant that with normal 
full load operating temperatures, the anode intake water tempera- 
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ture was about 35 deg. cent. When starting, the anodes were at 
room temperature or lower. The other method, which is similar 
to the practise of ten years ago, was to recireulate the anode 
discharge water, adding just enough make-up water to maintain 
a predetermined temperature. Before placing the rectifier in 
service, the anode water was heated to permit starting with warm 
anodes. The latter method proved much more satisfactory. 
Operation at uniform and higher anode temperatures was possible 
and the necessity of starting with cold anodes was eliminated. 


With such an anode-cooling system, it was possible to collect 
some interesting data and verify certain ideas relative to the 
proper temperatures at which anodes should be operated. 
Several mornings when starting up after the rectifier had been 
standing all night, full load and overloads were thrown on the 
rectifier. With cold anodes, the first few minutes of operation 
were very unstable and internal short cireuits frequently oc- - 
eurred. By preheating the anode water, operation was made 
stable and there were no short circuits. 

For continuous operation, the anode water intake and dis- 
charge temperatures were limited to values corresponding to the 
limiting temperature of the seals. On several occasions, these 
temperatures were allowed to increase approximately 50 per cent 
for periods of about 2 hrs. following continuous operation at the 
first mentioned temperatures. The result was improved vacuum 
and increased stability under abnormal operating conditions as 
compared to similar operation with normal anode water tempera- 
tures. These tests demonstrated very forcibly the desirability 
of relatively higher anode temperatures. 


As already mentioned, the loss in the rectifier was dissipated 
either in the anode or the tank cooling systems. Measure- 
ments indicated that at full load, approximately 65 per cent of 
the loss was dissipated in the tank cooling water and 35 per cent 
in the anode cooling water. These values represent continuous 
operation at the most satisfactory discharge water temperatures 
for this particular design. 


One interesting and very noticeable thing connected with the 
operation of this old rectifier was a decided improvement in 
vacuum when it was placed on load after standing idle a few 
hours. This was apparently due to a redistribution of pressure. 

As Mr. Shand has pointed out, one of the objectives of the 
older rectifier development was the perfection of a rectifier 
normally requiring no vacuum pumps. The tests on Unit No. 
56 indicated that rectifiers can be made to operate for long 
periods without pumping. Rectifiers with such a high degree 
of vacuum tightness are not required now. Vacuum pumping 
equipment that is simple, compact, and reliable is available. 
With a rotating oil vacuum pump and a mercury diffusion pump 
such as used on modern steel rectifiers, it is possible to evacuatea 
tank of 13-cu. ft. volume from atmospheric to 0.001 m.m. of 
mercury pressure in 60 min. 

E. F. Sipher: (communicated after adjournment) Mr. 
Shand has very accurately given the steps in the development 
and I believe that the decision to operate a rectifier with a pump 
running continuously is the turning point in the development. 
Until the latter part of the development described by Mr. Shand, 
we attempted to secure exceptional vacuum-tight joints because 
the pumps which were available then were very expensive and 
could not maintain a high vacuum against the small leaks. 
With the advent of the diffusion pump, about the time work was 
discontinued, the possibilities of operating with the pump running 
continuously and building rectifiers with a less perfect seal were 
being seriously considered. 

If the operators will accept steel-tank rectifiers, which must be 
pumped frequently or continuously in order to maintain a 
vacuum, I can see no reason why it should not be possible to 
furnish rectifiers of considerable capacity, and which will operate 
satisfactorily, as it will no longer be necessary to build seamless 
drawn steel tanks, nor to construct extremely tight vacuum 
joints, which are inherently expensive and hard to maintain. 
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(Discussion aT BETHLEHEM ON Marti AND WINOGRAD PAPER 
ONLY) 


L. A. Doggett: Referring to the table, where the compar- 
ison is made on the efficiency basis between the rectifier and 
the motor generator set, it seems to me there ought to be another 
column in that table that would include the rotary converter, 
for it seems to me the rotary converter of a 3000-kw. size would 
have an efficiency of nearly 96 per cent which would make the 
efficiencies almost equal for the two rectifying devices. 


A. J. Standing: There are three questions that probably 
have been covered in this paper but unfortunately I have not 
had an opportunity to read it. The first question is: Are 
rectifiers available in 25-cycle 6600-volt circuits? The next 
question is: Are rectifiers affected by changes in temperature? 
And the third question is: What is the maintenance on them and 
what troubles are they subject to? 


J.T. Waugh: I would like to ask Mr. Marti what informa- 
tion he has on the reliability and maintenance of mercury-are 
rectifiers, as found by experimentation or actual practise? Can 
he give us the relative cost between a rectifier with its trans- 
former equipment and a motor-generator set of approximately 
50 to 100 kw. and for say 220 volts d-e. 


John Grotzinger: It is evident that the application of this 
rectifier to electric-traction substations is offering decided 
advantages. 

Unfortunately this does not apply to industrial plants where 
d-c. at 240/120 volts is required for the operation of small and 
medium-sized variable-speed motors. I take it that for a three- 
wire system two rectifiers would be required, one on each side of 
the neutral, operating at 120 volts d-e. 

At this low voltage there is no gain in efficiency over the motor- 
generator set and the cost of the rectifier would be excessive. 
The attractive feature in such an arrangement would be the 
freedom from the compounding trouble met with when operating 
several three-wire generators in parallel. 

I would like to have Mr. Marti tell whether in operating several 
such units in parallel they divide the load uniformly, also what 
takes place in the case of a short circuit. 

G. M. Kennedy: I want to know whether you use a three- 
phase transformer or a single-phase. Suppose we had a 300-kw. 
rectifier, what transformer capacity would we use with that? 


W. H. Lesser: How does the attention required with these 
rectifiers compare with the attention that we need with an 
automatic motor-generator set or an automatic converter? 


O. S. Clark: Fig. 5 shows increased tendeney in Europe 
toward higher voltages. I wonder if this is being done to reduce 
distribution losses, or does it indicate a tendency to adopt the 
mereury-are rectifier which operates more efficiently at the higher 
voltages. 

D. C. Prince: On this question of telephone interference the 
General Electric Company has taken the position that we have 
to go halfway with the telephone company, and I believe all the 
rectifiers which we have put out are equipped with the reactance 
which Mr. Marti shows at the top of his figures. 

On the question of filters it has been a matter of where the 
exposure has been bad, and in our installations in most cases 
the exposures have not been bad enough to require the filters. 
However, there seems to be still some hidden question regarding 
that, because one hears all sorts of stories about what interference 
this rectifier and that rectifier produces. So far, our rectifiers 
with the series line reactance have made no trouble in the places 
where they have been fed over heavy power lines, and it is ob- 
served that if the rectifier is supplied over a large power line, 
so that it is a relatively small part of a power load, the inter- 
ference seems to be considerably less than where the rectifier is 
the only piece of apparatus fed over the entire line. A definite 
correction procedure will probably be developed as a matter of 
experience, and I don’t believe the cost will be great. In most 
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cases where we have had to put in the filters the cost has not been 
prohibitive. é 

Mention is made that a rectifier is naturally a continuous- 
rated machine. The rectifier itself is only a small part of the 
installation, and for that reason the characteristics of the rectifier 
are not necessarily imposed on the system as a whole; that is, if it 
were desirable to supply any particular 2-hr. rating, the fact 
that the rectifier might come to its final temperature inside of 
half an hour would not make it necessary to supply a complete 
installation on the basis of half an hour period overload; 7. e., the 
fact that the rectifier itself is a relatively small part of the whole 
makes it possible to discount its own particular characteristics 
by supplying a margin in rectifier capacity. We have installed 
in Chicago a rectifier with a capacity of 1500 kw., and this unit 
has repeatedly carried loads of over 9000 kw. with no ill effects 
whatever. We hope that the policy will be to install rectifiers of 
sufficient size to handle anything that can come, and then, 
as the device becomes more exactly known, it may be possible 
to make savings, but there again such savings will be only in the 
rectifier, which is but a small part of the whole installation. 

Mr. Marti has also gone into this question of the rating of 
transformers. The transformer rating for a three-phase rectifier 
is somewhere around 130 per cent of the kw. capacity, and for a 
six-phase rectifier he has given the figures as somewhere around 
150 per cent, and that leads to the question: Aren’t we sacrificing 
something by going to polyphase operation; that is, to a higher 
number of phases? We have made an investigation to see if the 
advantage in wave form of the higher number of phases cannot 
be obtained with three-phase units, which have the advantage 
not only in that the transformer ratings are less, but the regula- 
tion also tends to be better and the telephone interference tends 
to be less. As a result, our standard rectifiers, instead of being 
six-phase or more, are all three-phase, connected through inter- 
phase transformers, either two or four units operating at an 
angular displacement to bring the total phases up to six or twelve. 


Sidney Withington: (communicated after adjournment) 
There is no doubt that mercury are rectifiers possess many mate- 
rial advantages as compared with rotary apparatus, either con- 
verters or motor-generators. They are relatively simple in their 
operation and, being static, are especially adapted to automatic 
substation operation; furthermore, they can, like transformers, 
be placed on the line instantaneously by the closing of aswitchas 
required to take care of sudden unexpected loads. As Messrs. 
Marti and Winograd have pointed out, rectifiers are especially 
advantageous for high voltages, both from the point of view of 
their operating characteristics, and cost as compared to rotary 
apparatus. Then, too, as has been stated, they are very attrac- 
tive as regards efficiency, especially at fractional loads. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the relation between 
overload capacity and continous rating is relatively unfavorable 
as compared to rotary converters or motor-generator sets, es- 
pecially for steam-railway electrification. Where the load 
increments are relatively large compared to the total load, and 
where, therefore, the peaks may be of but short duration, the 
overload capacities of rotary apparatus are of value, whereas the 
relatively small thermal capacities of the rectifiers are a limiting 
factor. In the case of urban traffic, where the load increments 
are a relatively small part of the total load, this feature is of less 
importance, and this is the field in which the greatest develop- 
ment of the rectifier will undoubtedly lie. 


An important characteristic of mercury rectifiers is that if they 
are subjected to conditions which are too severe, they are not 
likely to be permanently damaged as are many other types of 
apparatus, but after a break-down due to overload may as a rule 
be immediately restored to service. B 

The question of overload characteristics is an important one, 
and it would appear to be opportune at this time to consider 
special ratings for mereury are rectifiers which would recognize 
the relatively high continuous capacity as compared to their 
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overload eapacity. Such data might well be included in 
A. I. E. E. Standards. At present a ‘‘nominal” rating which 
means little, is assumed in order that standard overload specifica- 
tions may be met. 

A limitation of the mercury are rectifier is in its voltage regula- 
tion. There is, of course, no possibility of‘ over-compounding,”’ 
and therefore there is a drop in bus voltage at heavy loads. This 
feature, however, especially in the case of street-railway loads, 
may be offset by scattering automatic rectifier substations about 
the territory served, utilizing high-voltage a-c. distribution. 
Such a plan would, of course, mean a relatively low load factor on 
each substation and, therefore, a considerably greater installed 
capacity would be necessary than if the apparatus were concen- 
trated. It is probable, however, that before long, on account 
of quantity production and amortization of development 
expense, mercury rectifiers will be available at considerably 
lower cost than rotary apparatus, even for 600-volt service, and 
the excess capacity will thus be justified by the obvious advan- 
tages of small scattered substations. 


It is probably going a little too far to say that the mercury are 
rectifier will soon exert an influence on the much-discussed ques- 
tion of direct current versus alternating current for heavy 
traction systems. The electrification system finally adopted as a 
standard in this country will necessarily be capable of handling 
all branches of operation economically and reliably, including 
suburban service and ‘‘through”’ traffic of all kinds, over the same 
tracks. National standardization in this respect is nearly as 
important as track-gage standardization, and should rest on 
considerations which are broader than the economies of any one 
individual problem. 


The chief limitations thus far with d-c. systems are not.in the 
generation of power so much as in the flexibility of its distribution 
and use on the rolling stock, and with the increasing voltages 
mentioned by Messrs. Marti and Winograd, even though they 
may be practicable at the substations, problems will necessarily 
be met on the ears or locomotives in main motors and auxiliary 
facilities. Although it is of course impossible to predict what the 
future holds in store for us, nevertheless it may be said that the 
fundamental advantage of alternating current as compared with 
direct current in the present state of development of the art of 
electrification, is in the flexibility of the a-c. system, wherein it is 
possible on a single distribution system to operate motor cars, 
either singly or in multiple-unit trains up to ten or twelve cars, as 
well as high-speed ‘‘through” passenger trains, and extremely 
heavy-tonnage freight trains with concentration of 15,000 or 
20,000 hp. in a single train.. This degree of flexibility has thus 
far not been reached with any d-c. installation yet designed, and it 
does not seem probable. that the mercury are rectifier can 
change this phase of the situation very much, especially as it is, 
of course, impracticable to regenerate power and feed back into 
a transmission system through this type of apparatus. 


O. K. Marti and H. Winograd: Mr. McCurdy answered 
practically all the questions on interference which were raised 
during the discussion, and he brought out very clearly the prob- 
lems involved in mereury-are rectifier installations in connection 
with communication systems. I should only like to follow up 
one point a little further. As he states, there are also harmonic 
ripples present in the d-c. sides of synchronous converters, and I 
might point out that interference is sometimes caused by syn- 
ehronous generators and condensers. Up to the present time, 
no definite rule has been established by technical societies with 
regard to the permissible volume of this interference for any 
kind of machine, and it is therefore difficult to arrive at a proper 
conclusion in regard to the permissible magnitude of the ripples. 
In connection with the machines which cause interference, the 
noise-meter and the telephone-interference-factor meter are used 
to obtain some quantitative measure of the interference effect. 
Assuming, now, that the influence of the rectifier ripples is 
measured by this meter, and that we allow about the same 
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telephone interference factor for rectifiers as for other machines, 


> a filter equipment which is not prohibitive as to cost and main- 


tenance can probably be found, especially since the recent im- 
provements in condensers, due to the greater demand for them for 
radio and for power-factor correction, have improved their 
quality and also made them lower in price. 


In regard to radio interference, I should like to mention that 
even if the mercury are should radiate waves of the frequencies 
used in radio communication, they would probably be shielded 
by the steel tank. However, it does not radiate such waves, and 
no difficulty has to be feared in that regard. It might, however, 
be mentioned that a great deal of investigating has been done in 
this connection in Europe, Canada, and in this country, without 
any influence on radio being observed. 

I had intended to discuss Mr. Butcher’s paper quite 
thoroughly, but Mr. Herz and Mr. Antoniono, whose companies 
have had rectifiers in operation for an appreciable period of time, 
gave a much better comparison of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of merecury-are rectifiers and synchronous converters 
than I would have been able to give. 


I should, however, like to make some remarks regarding the 
first cost and the cost of maintenance, as brought out in this 
paper. The majntenance cost of rectifiers and their automatic 
equipment is less than for synchronous converters, as was proved 
by many comparative studies made abroad and in this country. 
It is unjust to base a comparison in regard to maintenance on 
the experiences obtained with the few early trial installations in 
this country, and the comparison will come to be more in favor 
of the rectifier as this equipment and its characteristics become 
better known. 

The cost of an installation as indicated on the last page of 
Mr. Butcher’s paper, giving the cost of the building and founda- 
tion as $5000 for either a rectifier or a rotary converter, cannot 
be correct for two reasons: First, the number of cubic feet of 
space required for a rectifier installation of a certain rating is 
much less than for a converter installation, and, since there are 
no heavy moving parts in a rectifier, the foundation costs practi- 
cally nothing by comparison. According to our estimate, the 
cost of a rectifier substation would be about two-thirds the 
amount stated in Mr. Butcher’s comparative table. Since the 
heat produced by the losses in a rectifier is carried away by the 
water, no extensive space is required above the rectifier, as is 
necessary for the proper cooling of a synchronous converter. 
The cost of making a well in case no running water is available 
can be circumvented by using a recooling system, the cost of 
which is considerably lower than the cost of making a well as 
given in Mr. Butcher’s paper. If the comparison had been made 
upon such a basis, it would have shown that the first cost of a 
rectifier installation compared to a converter installation for 
600 volts, direct current, would be the same, or even less. There 
is a tendency, and I do not see any reason why it cannot be done, 
to increase the trolley voltage to 750, and even to 800 volts. 
At such a voltage the first cost of the rectifier will be less and the 
saving effected due to lower losses in rectifier and feeder will be 
extremely favorable. 

Answering Mr. Clark’s question, I believe the tendeney toward 
higher voltages in Europe is accounted for by a desire to secure a 
higher rectifier efficiency and to reduce the distribution losses as 
well. Jn one case 800 volts was adopted in order to do away 
entirely with all feeders, the rectifiers working directly on the 
trolley line at 800 volts. The spacing of the substations is 
very close, being only about half a mile. The rectifiers are 
mounted right on the station platform, there being no enclosure 
other than a screen, and the transformers are mounted close to 
the rectifiers. In this case, almost the entire cost of a substation 
building and feeders was eliminated. 

In answer to Mr. Lesser’s question in regard to the attendance 
required, I should think that the same practise as applied to 
rotary-converter stations should be adopted for rectifiers. Due 
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to the fact, however, that a fully automatic rectifier installation 
is simpler and involves less automatic equipment, it requires 
less attention. 

In this connection may be answered the last part of Mr. 
Standing’s question about the troubles to which rectifiers are 
subject. The main trouble experienced with the rectifier itself 
has been back-fires, or are-backs. By improvements in the de- 
sign of fhe rectifier and its auxiliaries, these have been practically 
eliminated, and when they do occur, they have no serious con- 
sequences as the rectifier can be put back into service 
immediately. In automatic rectifier substations they are taken 
care of by automatically reclosing circuit breakers. 


Mr. Grotzinger made a remark about the use of rectifiers for 
240/120-volt, direct-current, three-wire systems for industrial 
plants. There are'a number of such installations in service. 
Since the rectifier efficiency is considerably reduced at the lower 
voltages, on such systems the rectifier is usually connected to the 
outside wires, and a balancer, which may be a battery or a small 
motor-generator set, is used for obtaining the middle wire. 

As for parallel operation, the rectifier is far better suited for 
such service than a rotary converter. Rectifiers will operate 
in parallel satisfactorily even if connected to two independent 
a-c. systems having different frequencies. Should the voltage be 
lowered, the rectifier cannot feed back, so that one rectifier 
cannot affect other rectifiers operating from the same or other 
a-c. networks. Frequently a power company would like to 
operate a rectifier from 25- and 60-cycle systems during certain 
periods. That, again, is an advantage of rectifiers, as they can 
operate equally well at 15, 25, 60, or even 100 cycles. The only 
factor which will be affected is the size of the transformer, which 
of course must be dimensioned for the lower frequency. This 
will eause a slight decrease in the efficiency of operation at lower 
frequencies. ; 

In regard to the question of whether a rectifier transformer has 
to be rated for a higher capacity than a transformer for a syn- 
chronous converter, and to what extent the size is affected by 
the number of phases, see curve No. 3 in Fig. 9 of the paper. 
From this curve it is evident that a two-phase transformer, for 
instance, has a rating of 125 per cent of the d-c. output, and 
about 145 per cent of the d-c. output for six-phase rectification. 
As a rule, because of the simplicity of the interconnections be- 
tween the phases and the lower cost, three-phase transformers are 
used with rectifiers. 

If a rectifier is operated in a place where the temperature is 
high, its operation is entirely unaffected, as the heat generated 
by it is taken away by the cooling water and therefore the am- 
bient temperature does not matter. This is another advantage 
of the rectifier; one can place it ina small space and does not 
have to bother with ventilators and ventilation ducts to remove 
the heated air from the room. Incidentally, the amount of noise 
genérated by the vacuum-pump motor is so small that rectifiers 
may be located in places where rotary converters would be out 
of question. In fact, we have rectifiers operating in department 
stores, municipal buildings, hospitals, and other locations where 
the absence of noise is of prime importance. 

In reply to Mr. Waugh’s question regarding the relative costs 
of rectifiers and motor-generator sets for 50 and 100 kw., 220 
volts, the price of rectifiers would be higher. For such capacities, 
rectifiers would be used only if other factors, such as noise, 
flexibility, or operation, etc., make their application advisable. 

As to Mr. Doggett’s remarks, I wish to say that the comparison 
of efficiencies in the paper concerns 3000-volt conversion, for 
which synchronous converters would not be used. 

E.B. Shand: Mr. Marti has referred to the difficulties of the 
design of transformers when used with rectifiers,—a point which 
was also touched upon by Mr. Herz. I mentioned in my paper 
some extensive work on the investigation of rectifiers and circuits, 
and I believe that by adhering to the principles determined, these 
difficulties are not great; and in fact, they have not been found 
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so. Where complex arrangements of the transformer windings 
are used, there naturally will be some undesirable complications. 
The transformer inductance determines, to a large extent, the 
voltage regulation of the rectifier, and it requires careful design 
to obtain the proper distribution of this inductance in the wind- 
ings, particularly in the cases where complex schemes of con- 
nection are used. It may be said, therefore, that there is 
something to be gained in the choice of a simpler transformer 
arrangement. 


Referring to Mr. Marti’s remarks of the heat-storage character- 
istics of rectifiers as compared with rotating apparatus, I am not 
sure that I am in strict agreement. It must be remembered 
that water is the cooling medium of the rectifier and that water 
has a very great thermal capacity. Some calculations on this 
subject made some time ago indicated that the rectifier, with its 
cooling water, would have a slightly greater heat-storage capacity 
than a corresponding rotating machine. Of course, where the 
anodes are not equipped with water-filled radiators, the anodes 
will have a lower thermal capacity. 


There is probably a certain amount of general misunderstand- 
ing on the subject of the meaning of the over-load capacity of 
normal-rated machines. Tests have shown that a rotating 
machine, such as a d-c. generator or synchronous converter, will 
reach very nearly its maximum temperature in 35 to 45 min., so 
that there is no basis for the supposition that the machine can 
carry its guaranteed overload on account of its thermal capacity. 
The limitation for the continuous rating is based rather on the 
limitation on the current-collecting parts; that is, if operated 
continuously on the overload rating, the commutation limit 
would be exceeded and the maintenance on both commutator 
and collector rings would be unnecessarily high. With our 
present state of information on the rectifier, it does not appear to 
have these two kinds of limitations to the same extent, so that its 
application may not be made to the best advantage by directly 
following converter practise. 2 


In regard to telephone interference, I believe that Mr. 
McCurdy has brought out a number of interesting points. As 
he mentioned, when rectifiers are connected to a highly inductive 
load, such as presented by street-car motors, the harmonic cur- 
rents are reduced to a point where they do not cause any appre- 
ciable trouble; but as is usual practise, where low-impedance 
feeders connect different substations, the differential voltage 
between two pieces of apparatus in different substations will 
produce much larger harmonics over the connecting feeder. An 
exposure of much less than 10 ampere-miles of such harmonic 
currents has been found to cause trouble in telephone cireuits. 
It has been demonstrated both in the investigation referred to 
in my paper, and also in later work that telephone interference 
ean be eliminated by installing special apparatus either in the 
telephone circuits or in the rectifier circuit. The practicability of 
the elimination of telephone interference comes down, therefore, 
to a question of economics, both in the first cost of apparatus, 


. and, where installed with the rectifier, in the additional losses 


involved. 

The comments of Mr. MeCurdy on the relative advantages of 
6-phase and 12-phase rectifiers are not borne out in the experi- 
mental values of telephone-interference-factor which he has 
obtained from these two types of apparatus. It may be noted 
that the wave shapes of rectifiers under load are such that the 
advantage of the 12-phase connection will be very much reduced 
on account of the effect of overlap which produces further varia- 
tions of voltage fluctuation but which do not occur at no load. 

C. A. Butcher: It is seldom required that converters of dif- 
ferent frequencies be operated in parallel although this is being 
done very satisfactorily. On the Edison system in Chicago, 
25-cyele and 60-cycle converters are operated in parallel on the 
d-c. bus with little or no apparent difficulty. 


There is something to be said about rectifier development 
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apparently having been on a more rapid scale in Europe than in 
America. A reason for this probably lies principally with the 
rates of development of the central-station industries in the two 
countries. 

The central station industry had its birth in this country in the 
three-wire d-c. system. This was quickly followed by the a-c. 
system, which discouraged the installation of numerous small 
isolated plants. Following later, the development of the central 
station in Europe was principally at 50 cycles, whereas 25 cycles 
was the" predominating frequency in this country. The 25- 
eycle converter was, therefore, not in the same demand in Europe 
as in America and, perhaps, has never reached the same stage of 
perfection. In the substitution of central-station service for the 
isolated plant, the rectifier in Europe has been the competitor of 
the motor generator and the motor converter rather than the 
synchronous converter. 

The development of the 60-cycle converter followed later and 
those familiar with it know that its early troubles were many. 
However, these have been quite successfully overcome. In 
spite of the remarks made about flashovers, the 60-cycle con- 
verter is a satisfactory piece of conversion apparatus. The de- 
velopment of the high-speed breaker, and the high-reluctance 
commutating pole has done much to assist in its proper per- 
formance. ‘The operators can do well to study those features in 
the application of a synchronous converter which will contribute 
to its more satisfactory performance. Perhaps 50 per cent or 
more of the responsibility for the flashovers of synchronous con- 
verters is with matters of application and operation and not in the 
limitations of design. 

The increase of voltage above 600 brings in many other prob- 
lems in the way of design of traction motors, control, and dis- 
tribution insulation, also the problem of using efficiently the 
higher voltages in congested metropolitan areas. The automatic 
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substation, since attendance is not required, probably lowers the 
seale of voltages on which d-c. railways may be operated economi- 
eally. There are probably any number of installations which 
years ago would have been made at higher voltages had not the 
automatic substation been perfected to the point where a greater 
number of substations with smaller spacing might be used with- 
out excessive operating cost. 

The transformer design, which enables a rectifier designer to 
gain low efficiency at light loads, is also possible with synchronous 
converters since it is merely a matter of proper ratio of iron to 
copper losses. 

Power-factor correction by operating rectifiers and converters 
in parallel in the same station,—a question was brought up by 
Mr. Blasser—is probably something that has not been given a 
great deal of consideration. When one stops to think that the 
power factor of the rectifier, 93 per cent, is much better than that 
of the average industrial load, and that generators in our power 
stations are designed for 80 per cent power factor, I doubt if he 
will find very much to be gained by the parallel operation of 
converters and transformers in the same station for that purpose. 

The question of reverse current at light loads merely means 
that the designs for interurban substations or metropolitan sub- 
stations must be considered in conjunction with the a-c. supply 
in order to gain stability of synchronous apparatus and the system 
as a whole. 

Operating third-rail systems with 60-cycle synchronous con- 
verters does not render the problem of flashovers more serious. 
If the installation is properly made, the flashovers are probably 
not so severe, on a third-rail system as on overhead, for the reason 
that the magnetic induction on the third rail on the average 
fault, causes the current to rise very slowly, and thus it may be 
interrupted by a breaker of ordinary speed before the load on 
the converter is such as to cause flashover. 


Electricity in the Drilling of Oil Wells 


BY L. J. MURPHY: 


Non-Member 


Synopsis.—As in other industries, electricity has taken the lead 
in the petroleum industry in putting the drilling of oil wells on an 
engineering basis and as a result of numerous installations it can be 
said that oil companies in general at the present time have a very 
receptive attitude toward electric drilling. Satisfied drillers, easy 


operation, low maintenance, low power bills, fewer shut downs, per- 
fect motion, faster drilling, heavier pulling, no stand-by losses—all 
these factors have contributed to make electricity the coming accepted 


standard by which all other forms of oil-well drilling will be judged. 
Se ees 


_ CABLE-TOOL DRILLING 

HERE are two forms of drilling practise in common 

use in the United States today, 7. e., cable-tool 

and rotary. The cable-tool or percussion system 

was the original method and is the one most extensively 

employed at the present time. It is used exclusively 

in the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Kentucky fields 

and to a very large 20% in the mid-continent and 
western fields. 

In drilling with this system, the drilling tools are 

suspended from a steel cable or manila rope and moved 


in an up-and-down motion with the speed of the walk- 


ing beam, which supports the tools, corresponding to 
the natural period of the string of tools. Naturally 
this period becomes greater as the depth of the hole 
increases and, in order to obtain maximum drilling 
speed, the motor driving the rig must be capable of very 
delicate adjustment over quite a wide range of speed. 
It can be seen readily that this method is better adapted 
to hard solid formations than to soft formations on 
account of the fact that repeated jarring of the earth will 
loosen soft structures and cause cave-ins which necessi- 
tate fishing jobs and no end of trouble. 

There are four principal operations in the drilling of 

oil wells by the cable-tool system, namely, spudding-in, 
drilling, hoisting tools, and bailing, each operation 
necessitating distinct requirements of the electrical 
equipment operating the rig. 

The ‘‘spudding”’ operation consists of raising the 
drilling tools through a vertical distance of three or four 
ft. and allowing them to fall. The operation is accom- 
plished by means of a jerk line one end of which is 
attached to the crank on the band wheel and the other 
end through a sliding shoe to the cable which supports 
the drilling tools. The tools are supported usually by a 

_ steel or manila cable which passes over a sheave wheel 
on top of the derrick and then is spooled on a hoisting 
drum or bull wheel. The tools are fed downward by 


releasing the brake on the bull VUES n Near the igh 


After a 200- to 400-ft. length of hole has been drilled 
by the spudding operation the remainder of the drilling 
isdone on the beam. Drilling on the beam requires that 
the speed of the driving motor or motors be very closely 
regulated and that the motors have relatively small 
fly-wheel effect in order to permit rapid variation in 
speed in response to variations in torque throughout 
the drilling cycle. The range of speed throughout the 
drilling of a well runs from 40 to 45 strokes per min. at 
the top of the hole down to as low as 14 to 20 strokes 
per min. at the bottom. 

The average speed of the allie equipment must he 


adjustable at all times to correspond exactly to the 
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natural period of the drilling tools and drilling line, if 
maximum progress is to be obtained. If the speed of 
the drilling tool is set too low, the bit does not strike a 
sharp blow and the progress is slow, while ifthe speedis 
set too fast, are mee stresses are set u 
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considerably throughout. different parts of the country, 
the above mentioned curve can be considered as 
representative only of the general trend of the power 
requirements with increase in depth. 

After every six-foot length of hole hasbeen drilled, itis 
necessary to remove the cuttings from the hole and be- 
fore this can be done the drilling tools must be hoisted. 
In this operation heavy ropes are slipped into a large 
grooved pulley on the bull wheel and into similar 
grooves on a tug rim bolted to the band wheel. Thus, 
the same motor equipment that is used for drilling is 
used for hoisting also. The pulley ratios between the 
motor equipment and the band wheel are such that a 
maximum speed of 80 to 90 rev. per min. is possible at 
the band wheel and approximately 90 to 100 rev. per 
min. at the bull wheel. The tools are accordingly 
hoisted out of the well at a rate of 350 to 700 ft. per min., 
the speed increasing as the bit nears the surface, due to 
the increasingly larger effective drum diameter. As 
the effective drum diameter is increasing, however, the 
weight to be lifted is decreasing, so that for a given 
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probably around 25 to 80 kw. The operation of 
hoisting the tools shows that considerable power is 
required to accelerate the load to full speed but that as 
soon as the motor has come up to full speed the load 
remains practically constant. Since the motor is 
already up to full speed at the time the bailing operation 
commences, the peaks at the start of this operation can 
be attributed to pulling the bailer loose from the mud 
at the bottom of the hole and accelerating it to full 
speed. It will be noted that the first bailer was evi- 
dently more fully loaded than the second. 

In order to take care of all the operations incident 
to the drilling of an oil well by the cable-tool method, 
there are two equipments in common use in the United 
States at the present time, one involving two two-speed 
motors and the other involving one larger single- 
speed motor. The former method employs two stand- 
ard two-speed, 15/35-hp., oil-well pumping motors 
belted to a common counter shaft whereby the drilling 
is accomplished on the low-speed, low-horsepower 
connections and the hoisting taken care of on the high- 
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condition the horsepower remains practically constant 
from bottom to top. At the start of the drilling, the 
hoisting of the tools is not exceptionally heavy duty, 
but as the hole becomes deeper this load is likely to 
become as high as 150 hp., especially if the rig is not 
very efficient. 

As soon as the drilling tools have been hoisted out of 
the hole, the bailer is lowered several times to remove 
the cuttings. The bailer, which consists of a piece of 
pipe with a dart valve at the bottom, is operated by a 
sand reel, friction-driven from the band wheel. The 
speed of hoisting the bailer is approximately 2 to 2144 
times as fast as the speed of hoisting tools, but because 
of the lighter weight: of the bailer the load on this 
operation is practically the same as that of hoisting 
tools. 

Fig. 2 represents a section of a drilling chart, showing 
the various operations when drilling at a depth of 
approximately 600 ft., using a 15-in. bit. It will be 
noted that for a considerable portion of the drilling 
cycle, the load is approximately 16 kw. but that at the 
peak the meter registered 53 kw. with an average 
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speed, high-horsepower connections. Each motor has 
nine points of speed control on each speed connection 
and by operating one controller on one point and the 
other on any one of its nine points, a total of 45 speeds 
on each speed connection is available. The latter 
method employs a standard 75-hp., single-speed motor 
in which the low drilling speeds are obtained by the 
insertion of slip resistance in the secondary circuit of 
the motor. A main controller takes care of acceleration 
and reversing and an auxiliary controller gives fine 
speed adjustment by subdividing one of the steps of 
resistance into a number of smaller steps. 

In regard to power consumption, the kilowatt-hours 
per foot will vary considerably with the location and 
formation but in general it can be said to vary from 4 to 
10 kw-hr. per ft. for a 2000-ft. well with an average of 7 
and from 5 to 12 kw.-hr. per ft. for a 3000-ft. well with 
the average correspondingly increased. The two-motor 
scheme will be found, as a rule, to be the more economi- 
cal of the two, due to the fact that during the major 
part of the drilling operation the two motors are 
operating at more nearly their synchronous speed and 
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therefore little power is lost in secondary resistance. 
Fig. 8 shows an installation of this kind. 

Fig. 4. shows a typical power curve for cable-tool 
drilling in the mid-continent field and indicates that the 
total power consumed tends to increase slightly faster 
than the increase in depth, due, no doubt, to the greater 


power consumption in the hoisting and bailing op- 
erations. 


RoTARY DRILLING 


In certain sections of the country where the forma- 
tions are, for the most part, of unconsolidated material 


Fig. 3—INSTALLATION OF Two 15/35-Hp. Pumprne Morors 
FOR CaBLE-Toout DRILLING 


such as sand, gravel, and boulders, considerable diffi- 
culty was encountered in endeavoring to apply the 
cable-tool system as the jarring of the tools would 
loosen the earth and cause cave-ins with resulting 
fishing jobs. To handle these formations successfully, 
the rotary system of drilling was developed. 

In this system a hollow drill pipe with a suitable bit, 
usually shaped like a fish tail, fastened to the bottom 
of it, is rotated at a speed of 60 to 90 rev. per min. and 
gradually fed downward. At the same time plunger 
pumps force mud down through the drill pipe, through 
two small holes or eyes in the bit, and up on the outside 
of the drill pipe. The combination of the scraping 
action of the bit with the jetting action of the mud 
through the holes, actually drills the well, but in addi- 
tion to assisting in drilling the mud functions also to 
earry the cuttings continuously to the surface. The 
high hydrostatic head forces this mud into the soft 
formations and the rotating pipe trowels it into place 
and thus the walls of the hole are built up rather solidly. 
The amount of casing required with this system is 
thereby reduced to a minimum. 


The equipment involved in an electrically-driven 
rotary drilling rig consists essentially of a motor, a 
suitable single reduction gear unit, a draw works, a 
rotary table, and two motor-driven mud pumps. The 
draw works comprises a line shaft chain-driven from the 
gear unit and a drum shaft on which is mounted a 
hoisting drum so arranged with a number of sprockets 
and jaw clutches, chain-driven from the line shaft, that 
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two or three hoisting speeds can be obtained. The 
rotary table is also chain-driven from the line shaft 
with a jaw clutch on the latter whereby the rotary 
table can be disengaged at any time. 

The operation to be performed in rotary drilling may 
be segregated into three distinct classes: drilling, 
hoisting and lowering drill pipe, and circulating, each 
requiring certain fundamental features in the design of 
the electrical equipment. The drilling operation re- 
quires from 30 to 100 kw., depending on the depth, 
size of hole, and the formation, and’ as.mentioned: 
previously, the table speed ranges normally from 60 to 
90 rev. per min., although under some conditions this 
speed may be as low as 30 rev. per min. Certain 
formations require as high as 100 kw. at a speed of 70 
rev. per min. which is probably the worst condition 
encountered, while in other formations the most 
satisfactory progress of the bit will occur at 90 rev. per 
min. with loads as light as 30 kw. When special types 
of rock bits are employed, the speed of rotation of the 
drill pipe will be as low as 30 rev. per min. and the power 
drawn from the line will seldom exceed 80 kw. Thus it 
can be seen readily that the ranges of power and speed 
for satisfactory penetration of the bit vary considerably 
with the formations and the location. 

There is still another feature to take into considera- 
tion and that is the ultimate torsional strength of the 
drill pipe. With the necessity for excessively high 
torques in hoisting, as will be described later, it is found 
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highly desirable when drilling to insert a certain amount 
of permanent resistance in the secondary circuit of the 
motor which will not only limit the maximum strain 
that can be applied to the drill pipe but which will also 
give the motor a drooping speed-torque characteristic. 
This drooping characteristic offers a cushioning effect 
between the motor and the drill pipe, a feature particu- 
larly desirable when drilling through boulders or hard 
shells where the equipment is frequently subjected to 
very severe shocks. 

After drilling has progressed for four or five hours, the 
bit has usually become dull and out of gage and it is 
therefore necessary to replace it with a fresh bit. To 
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do so means removing all the drill pipe from the hole 
and standing it up in the derrick in “fourbels” or 
approximately 85-ft. lengths. As the well becomes 
deeper this operation requires an ever increasing per- 
centage of the total time and as a result it is highly 
desirable to have equipment which will take care of 
extremely high overloads for short periods of time in 
order that as much of the drill pipe as possible can be 
hoisted in high gear. Records show that when handling 
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3500 ft. of 6-in. diameter drill pipe, representing 
approximately 42 tons, the hoisting loads are as high 
as 300 hp. but inasmuch as the load lasts only for a 
period of 40 to 50 sec., this load can be handled very 
conveniently by a 100-hp. motor, providing the motor 
has been designed with ample pull-out torque. After 
hoisting the entire string of drill pipe approximately 
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required by friction, the weight of the blocks, and one 
stand of pipe. 

After the worn bit has been replaced, the pipe is put 
back in the hole, and during this operation very little 
work is required of the motor other than lifting the 85-ft. 
sections into place for coupling together and running 
the blocks up light to the top of the derrick. 

Circulating is an operation in which the drill pipe is 
held off bottom and rotated very slowly at a speed 
seldom exceeding 15 rev. per min. The purpose of 
circulating is to allow the pump to force mud through 
the drill pipe and build up the walls of the hole. Since 
the load is exceptionally light and the speed extremely 
low, a considerable amount of secondary resistance is 
required to accomplish the desired results. Rotating 
the drill pipe at too high a speed in this operation will 
cause the bit to become out of gage. 

For extremely shallow wells it has been found that a 
15/35-hp., two-speed pumping motor has sufficient 
capacity to do the work, but for the average wells a 
100-hp. or 125-hp. motor is required, with the possi- 
bility of utilizing a 75-hp. motor on moderately light 
wells in some territories where oil is reached at a depth 
not in excess of 8000 ft. It is interesting to note that 
the deepest well in the world, 8046 ft. deep, was recently ~ 
completed in California and electric motors were used 
throughout, both for driving the drilling machinery 
and for operating the mud pumps. 

Fig. 6 is a typical graphic chart showing the load on 
a 100-hp. drilling motor for the various operations. 

The power consumption per foot of hole will vary 
considerably with the location, with the ultimate depth, 
and with the diameter of the hole. In the Gulf Coast 
district for wells around 850 to 950 ft. deep, the kw-hr.- 
per-ft. range from 1.5 to 4 with an average around 2.5. 
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85 ft., one stand or fourbel is uncoupled and stood in 
the derrick, the elevators are lowered, a new hold taken 
on the drill pipe, and the hoisting operation repeated. 
Thus there is an interval of about one minute when the 
motor is required to do little or no work. Each suc- 
ceeding hoisting operation means less load on the motor 
until, when the last length of pipe is drawn out of the 
hole, the load is a minimum, amounting only to that 


Deeper wells in this same territory require from 8 to 
14 kw-hr. per ft. with an average of 9.5, the great 
increase over the shallower wells being due primarily 
to, the larger diameter hole, the harder formations at 
the greater depths, the high power consumption during 
hoisting, and the extra horse power to maintain mud 
circulation at the greater depths. In the California 
fields, for 3500- to 4000-ft. wells, the power consump- 
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tion runs as high as 25 kw-hr. per ft., although, with the 
general adoption of more efficient bits, this figure has 
been reduced considerably. It is therefore apparent 
that no definite figures can be given as to the power 
consumption for various depths of hole as conditions 
vary in different fields and even in the same field the 
formation varies to a great extent. 


AUTOMATIC ROTARY DRILLING 
A large proportion of the difficulties in rotary drilling 
are fundamentally caused by improper feed of the drill. 
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PRPOSS c2i5 ce 1000 Forward | 0 1000 Forward 
Drilling progress. 990 Forward j 5 Down 1000 Forward 
Drilling cata wa 990 Forward 2 Down 996 Forward 
Retrieval.. 990 Forward 45 Up 900 Forward 
Hoisting. . 


1000 Up 1000 Reverse 


1000 Forward 
The feed is in the hands of an individual operator and 
the regulation of proper feed depends upon the personal 
equation of this individual, his judgment, his experience, 
his desire to do good work, ete. Errors of the individual 
are responsible for many such accidents as twist-offs, 
balled bits, and crooked holes. If the feed of the bit 
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The fundamental principle of the Hild Differential 
Driveis that the downward feed of the drill pipe is varied 
according to the power required to revolve the bit on 
bottom. This relationship between the feed and the 
power required for drilling is not only adjustable but is 
fixed for any given adjustment due to the inherent 
characteristics of induction motors and the principle 
of the differential gear drive. In operation, if the 
formation changes so that the load on the drill pipe 
increases, the downward progress of the drill pipe is 
automatically retarded. Thus the device not only 
tends to keep the load on the drill pipe constant for any 
given setting but also tends to hold the pipe on bottom. 
at all times and at a constant pressure. Furthermore, 
if the load on the drill pipe suddenly becomes excessive, 
as would be the case in encountering boulders, the drill 
pipe is raised until the bit is free of the obstruction, after 
which downward progress is again resumed. 

Briefly, the equipment makes use of a differential 
gear unit and two motors. The drilling motor drives 
one-half of the differential, and also the rotary table, 


direct through gears and chains; while the regulating 


motor is connected to the other half of the differential. 
The hoist drum is connected to the central portion or 
floating part of the differential gear unit. 

Referring to Fig. 7, it will be seen that if the two 
motors are rotating in opposite directions as indicated 
by the arrows, with the drilling motor having the 
slightly higher speed, there will be a slight downward 
feed of the bit. Now if the load on the drill pipe 
increases, the increase is reflected in a slowing down of 


Fig. 8—InsraLuaTion or Hinp DirrerentiAL Drive FOR 
Automatic Rotary DriLiine 
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formed in the same manner as with the hand-fed 
equipment. . 
In Fig. 9 are shown two typical parallel graphic 
wattmeter charts representing the loads on the drilling 
and regulating motors when drilling at depths of 1460 
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hoisting load is divided evenly between the two 
machines. A comparison of the charts in Fig. 9 with 
those in Fig. 6 demonstrates conclusively the advan- 
tages of the automatic feeding of the bit over the hand- 
fed method, both from an economic and from an 
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to 1490 ft., using 6-in. diameter drill pipe and 1414-in. 
fish-tail bits. The total drilling load is represented by 
the sum of the loads on the two motors. During 
hoisting both motors are pulling together and the total 


engineering standpoint. The absence of peaks during 
the drilling operation with the automatic feed lessens the 
strains in the equipment as well as in the drill pipe and 
the steady uniform load insures that the bit is on bottom 
the maximum possible portion of the time, resulting 
naturally in much faster drilling. 

Fig. 10 shows how the total power consumption 
varies with the depth of the hole in the drilling of a 
3700-ft. well in the California fields with the Hild 
Differential Drive. It willbe noticed that in this particu- 
lar case the power consumption amounted to 15.5 
kw-hr. per ft., while for other wells in the same field 
using the same drive the consumption has run as low 
as 6.6 kw-hr. per ft. The general shape of the curve 
appears to be a slight modification of a parabola 
which differs from the shape of the curve for wells 
drilled by the cable-tool method as shown in Fig. 4. 

The past three years have demonstrated the success 
of the automatic drive and, in the opinion of quite a few 
operating men, this drive constitutes the greatest 
advance in the art of oil-well drilling since the advent 
of the rotary system. 
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Everywhere in the oil fields, the operator is in a very 
receptive mood towards electrification as a result of the 
success of the pumping and drilling drives. The possi- 
bilities are unlimited, especially when it is considered 
that the industry is at the present time less than 10 
per cent electrified and the central stations have only 
just recently realized the desirability of the oil field 
load. The drilling load in itself is not so desirable 
but wherever a well is drilled electrically, it is pumped 
by the same power and the pumping load with practi- 
cally a 100 per cent load factors represents the ideal 
load for any central station. 


Discussion 


W. G. Taylor: Both cable-tool and rotary drilling impose 
extremely heavy duty on the power equipment, as is indicated 
to some extent by the graphic charts submitted in Mr. Murphy’s 
paper. It would be even more interesting if he had shown some 
records of the work required to handle and set the casing which 
lines the well. In fact, it is this work which really determines 
the size of motor necessary for cable-tool drilling. The work 
is fully as heavy as handling drill pipe in rotary drilling. 

The exacting requirements of oil-well drilling by either method 
have resulted in the development of the special equipments and 
schemes of control which Mr. Murphy has described. In the 
ease of cable-tool drilling, the relative success of the twin-motor 
and single-motor schemes has been determined by the practical 
rather than by the economic aspects, and some of these may well 
be mentioned here. 

Experience has shown that the twin-motor equipment requires 
more than ordinary attention from the driller to avoid serious 
overloading of one motor, and that the average driller in the 
fields cannot be depended upon to handle this type of equipment 
without burning out a motor now and then. Belt maintenance 
has proved excessive, and it has been found difficult to keep 
the motors and countershaft in alinement. On the other hand, 
the single-motor equipment has been relatively free from troubles. 
These things explain why oil companies, especially those which 
have tried out both kinds of equipments on a large scale under 
similar field conditions and have thus obtained a fair comparison, 
have a decided preference for the single-motor cable-tool 
equipment. 

It is of interest that a 75-hp. single-motor cable-tool rig very 
successfully drilled a well in Colorado to a depth of 7300 ft., with 
every indication that the motor could continue the drilling work 
indefinitely to greater depths without the least distress. 

Automatic feed of the bit in rotary drilling as exemplified by 
the Hild differential drive is a recent and very interesting 
development. Two devices of this kind are on the market, 
both operating on the fundamental principle of the differential 
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gear. One of these is the Hild drive described by Mr. Murphy, 
and the other is the Halliburton drive. Both accomplish 
similar results, but the latter is driven by a single motor, or it 
may be driven by an engine of almost any type. The motor 
or engine drives the ring gear of the differential, as an engine 
drives the differential on an automobile. The two shafts, cor- 
responding to the rear-wheel axles of the automobile, drive the 
drilling bit and the draw-works hoisting drum through suitable 
chain or gear reductions. Thus the feed of the bit is balanced 
against the torque of the load and varies inversely as the load, 
and the bit is automatically retrieved when the load exceeds a 
certain amount. A number of the Halliburton drives are in 
successful operation, with both motor and steam-engine drive, 
and the future will very probably see many more of both types 
installed, but it seems likely that their application will be 
limited to deep drilling as long as their present high prices prevail. 

B. T. McCormick: Fig. 4 in Mr. Murphy’s paper shows 
that for a well of about 2000 ft. in depth 12,000 kw-hr. is required, 
which means about an average of 6 kw-hr. per ft. 

Some of our recent experience in Pennsylvania field wells of 
about 2000-ft. depth drilled with gear units and also the old 
fashioned jack-shaft drive by Star Delta drilling motors indicates 
that we get an average of about 3 kw-hr. per ft. I do not know 
whether that difference is due to the difference in formation or 
not. I should imagine that difference might account for the 
very much lower kilowatt-hour draw in the Pennsylvania field. 

I would like to ask just why the depth of the well influences 
the power requirements in the way it seems to. There seems 
to be a marked reduction in horse-power required as the well 
becomes deeper. That point has not been made entirely clear. 

L. J. Murphy: In answer to the latter question, it might be 
stated that this reduction is due to several different causes— 
first, the decrease in diameter of the hole as the depth increases, 
second, a decrease in the size of drill stem used and, third, the 


. Slower motion. 


Mr. McCormick mentioned that in the Pennsylvania fields 
they have records which show that drilling could be accomplished 
to 2000 ft. with a power consumption as low as3 kw-hr. per ft. 
In this connection I might state that I have seen installations 
in the Bradford territory where drilling was accomplished to a 
similar depth with a 30-hp. motor with a power consumption of 
2.4 kw-hr. per ft. However, this equipment is such that high 
hoisting speeds are not possible, and I believe the same holds 
true of the equipment which Mr. McCormick mentions. In 
other words, the band-wheel speeds are not in excess of 50 rev. 
per min., and, hence, little power is used in the secondary 
resistance. This accounts for the low power consumption, but, 
in obtaining low power costs, the motor, during drilling, is 
operating at more nearly synchronous speed with the result that 
it has a rather stiff speed-torque characteristic not conducive 
to satisfactory drilling motion except with a manilla drilling line. 
The Bradford field is one of the few territories using this type 
of cable. 
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Synopsis.—The advantages of electric drive for cement mills are 
enumerated in this paper and general pointers on installing electrical 


O single factor has contributed more to the present 

design and efficient operation of a modern cement 

mill than the application of electricity as its 
motive power. 

The older cement plants were designed to operate on 
steam power and since this necessitated the use of long 
line shafts to accommodate the numerous pulleys 
required to drive the many small manufacturing units 
then in use, these plants were practically built around 
an engine room. For this reason it was not possible to 
arrange the machinery used for the manufacture of 
cement in such a way as to insure maximum efficiency, 
nor could the elevating and conveying systems be 
installed so as to give the best flow of materials through 
the mill. 

The first application of electric motors in cement mills 
was the use of d-c. motors to drive auxiliary machinery 
requiring from 1 to 50 hp. It was, for example, most 
inconvenient to transmit power from the line shafts to 
elevator heads and overhead conveyors, and_ tests 
showed that from 50 to 90 per cent of the power was 


lost in transmission, due to speed reductions usually - 


accomplished with long chain and sprocket drives. 
Electric motors in such places proved an immediate 
success. They not only cut the transmission losses 
but it was soon found possible to install an astonishing 
amount of connected load in motor horsepower, on a 
generator set of much less rated capacity. This was due 
to the fact that such drives are usually over-motored 
due to the high ratio of the maximum to the average 
power required by the individual motors. In one case 
known to the writer a total of 375 hp. in rated motor 
capacity was carried by generators rated at 150 kw. 
with only occasional interruptions in service due to 
opening of circuit breakers. This constituted such a 
radical and valuable change from the old line trans- 
mission practise that small generator units driven by 
special high-speed engines of. from 100 to 500 hp. 
became a feature of every cement plant. 

The electrification of the cement plants in the Lehigh 
Valley was started on a larger scale when the Lehigh 
Navigation Electric Company built its plant at Hauto 
and offered attractive power rates to the cement manu- 
facturers, most of whom were operating with steam 
power plants that were either in poor condition or badly 
overloaded due to increased production demands. The 

1. Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Coplay, Pa. 
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equipment are given. The electrical installation recently made in a 
modern cement plant is described. 


work of changing over these mills consisted primarily of 
replacing the old line shaft drives by individual motors, 
and in most cases the general layout of the cement 
machinery was not changed to any great extent to get 
greater advantages of the use of electric motors. One 
of the plants installed 2200-volt and 220-volt induction 
motors, two plants used 550-volt induction motors, and 
one plant installed d-c. motors. 


The advantages of the electrification were realized 
very soon. At the Coplay Cement Manufacturing 
Company’s plant the production was increased from 
2600 barrels per day to over 3000 barrels per day with- 
out the addition of a single grinding unit and since the 
meters on the various feeder circuits gave accurate 
records of power consumption, causes of trouble and 
faulty operation could be detected easily and the unit 
cost of manufacture was decreased. 


The use of electrical machinery in a modern cement 
mill is necessary for the following reasons: 


1. It makes it possible to design a plant to meet 
manufacturing conditions without being restricted by 
conditions imposed when using other forms of 
power. : aij 

2. Increasing cost of labor necessitates the use of 
labor saving devices that are not practical except when 
driven by electric motors. 


3. Saving in operating efficiency on account of not 
running idle machinery. 

4. Necessity of keeping accurate daily cost data 
which is greatly aided by proper use of electric 
meters. 

5. Greater flexibility in making repairs and adjust- 
ments to various parts of mill without interfering with 
other operations. 

6. General trend toward larger manufacturing units. 


One of the most important points to consider in the 
operation of a cement mill is the continuous operation 
of the various departments according to a prearranged 
schedule. The schedule of operation depends mostly 
upon local conditions, for, although it is necessary to 
run the kilns without shut-down, it is sometimes advis- 
able to shut down certain departments over the week- 
ends. The quarrying and packing operations are in 
many cases discontinued on Sundays except during 
periods of maximum shipping requirements. 

The manufacturing departments of a dry process 
cement mill may be divided as follows: 
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Quarrying, 

Stone Crushing and Drying, 
Raw Material Grinding, 
Kilns, 

Coal Crushing and Grinding, 
Clinker Grinding, 

Stocking and Packing. 

It is seen easily that if a mill is designed with sufficient 
storage capacities between these departments, any 
department except the kilns and possibly the coal 
department may be shut down for repairs or other 
reasons without interfering with the other operations. 

In a cement plant as outlined above, the electrical 
feeders should be so arranged as to supply one depart- 
ment only. If this rule is followed, repairs and adjust- 
ments to electrical apparatus and mill machinery can be 
made without interfering seriously with the operation 
of the mill. Such a feeder layout will not always meet 
with approval from an electrical point of view since the 
power requirements of the various departments vary 
within wide limits, which means that the feeder panels 
and the distribution feeders will not be the same size, 
but the advantages gained from a manufacturing 
standpoint offset its disadvantages when considered 
simply as an electrical installation. 

The advantage of flexibility of operation and the 
readiness with which repairs and adjustments may be 
made without interference have been explained. 
Another advantage is derived from a cost accounting 
standpoint. Compared with other industries, the ratio 
of the cost of power to the total value of the product 
manufactured is great, varying from 15 to 20 per cent 
of the total cost, depending upon cost of power and 
efficiency of operation. To keep accurate and reliable 
account of the power costs is therefore of utmost im- 
portance and if each manufacturing department is 
provided with its own feeder panel and necessary 
metering devices, accurate data as to power cost can be 
obtained daily. Since the power consumption is an 
indication of the efficiency of general operating con- 
ditions, other troubles are easily located and corrected 
before serious trouble is caused or costs increased. The 
safety factor is also improved as.any department not 
in operation can be cut off entirely from the feeder 
system. 

The plans under way for the installation of new 60- 
cycle motors and for remodeling the mills of the Coplay 
Cement Manufacturing Company at Coplay, Pa. are 
based on the.above principles; that is, the electrical 
equipment simply supplies a means to drive the 
machinery and in no way influences the layout of the 
mill. 

When the improvements in the mill are completed, 
sufficient storages will be supplied between all depart- 
ments to allow for flexible and economical operation 
and the electrical system has been installed so as to 
meet all of the requirements of operation of the mill. 

The power for the electrical machinery is purchased 
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from the Pennsylvania Power and Light Company, 60 
cycles at 66,000 volts. Due to dusty conditions, and to 
insure as far as possible freedom from interruptions in 
power service, all of the 66,000-volt equipment was 
installed indoors, and the installation was designed to 
combine the greatest possible protection affording safe 
and continuous operation with the greatest simplicity 
of arrangement of equipment. 

The transformer house is built of concrete with a 
cement tile roof supported on steel trusses. The con- 
crete work was erected by the use of sliding forms. The 
pitched roof (six in. per ft.) with ventilators was used 
to secure the maximum ‘amount of ventilation for the 
self-cooled transformers without the use of fans. A 
tunnel extends through the building under the switch- 
board and contains cable racks, steam, water, and com- 
pressed air service pipes and a concrete tank of sufficient 
capacity to hold the transformer oil in case it is neces- 
sary to empty the transformer tanks for any reason. 


Fig. 1—DistrIBUTION SwITCHBOARD 


The building was erected and all of the equipment 
installed by the construction forces of the company. 

The transformer house and arrangement of the elec- 
trical machinery is shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, and the 
schematic wiring diagram of the whole system in Fig. 4. 

The incoming feeders enter the building through 
110,000-volt wall entrance bushings and the equipment 
is protected by oxide film lightning arresters. The main 
line oil circuit breakers have manually operated closing 
mechanism and are equipped with bushing type current 
transformers and have d-c. trip coils operated by induc- 
tion type overload and reverse power relays. 

The rupturing capacity of these switches is sufficient 
to interrupt the current due to a short circuit on any 
part of the system. The transformers are self-cooled, 
three-phase, 66,000-2200 volts, 5000-kv-a. capacity 
with four 2!4-per cent taps below 66,000 and are 
equipped with conservator tanks, thermometers, and 
temperature indicators connected to coils in the wind- 
ings. They are mounted on trucks and provision is 
made for a hoist beam for repairs. 

The disconnecting switches between the oil circuit 
breakers and the bus are three-pole, gang-operated and 
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are mechanically interlocked so that it is impossible to 
operate them when the oil breaker is closed. The bus 
tie switch and the transformer bank switches are three- 
pole, gang-operated air break switches and are used for 
breaking the parallel operation and the magnetizing 
current of the transformers. 

It will be noted, Figs. 2-4, that when operating on 
one transformer bank, one side of the station can be en- 
tirely disconnected, making safe repairs and adjust- 
ments possible. 

The operating switchboard is in a separate room, and 


Fig. 2—5000-Ky-a., 66,000 /2200-V ott, Torer-PHASE TRANS- 
FORMER witH AiR BRAKE SwitcH AND Main Line O1n Switcu 


consists of two transformer panels, two totalizing meter 
panels, feeder panels, and a bus tie panel. 

The bus-tie switch is operated by an instantaneous 
overload relay and is used to sectionalize the bus in case 
of a dead short circuit on one of the feeders to reduce the 
rupturing capacity required by the feeder circuit 


Fig. 3—Transrormer House 


breakers which have d-c. trip coils operated by inverse 
time limit relays. This combination operated success- 
fully on two occasions when short circuits occurred on 
feeder cables during the construction period. 

The totalizing panel is equipped with watthour 
meters, printometers, ammeter, voltmeter, curve draw- 
ing wattmeter, power-factor indicator, and wattless 
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component indicator to be used with watthour meter in 
computing the average power factor. 

The feeder panels are equipped with oil circuit 
breakers, disconnecting switches, ammeter, wattmeter 
and watthour meters, and with a complete set of testing 
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Fig. 4—Scuematic WiriING D1AGRAM or System 


studs on the front of the board for testing meters and 
relays. 

All of the feeder circuits to ae various devateets 
are of armored lead-covered varnish-cambric-insulated 
cable. These cables are run underground to the various 
departments and when located out of doors are buried 
about three ft. underground and spaced several inches 


TurREE-PHase, 2200-Vottr SupEr- 
SYNCHRONOUS Motor Drivine Tusn Miu 


Fig. 5—600-Hp., 


apart. Boards are placed about six in. above the cables 
as a protection against injury by workmen making 
excavations. 

Where the cables are located in buildings having con- 
crete floors, the ditches in which the cables are laid are 
filled with earth and covered with a 2-in. concrete slab 
marked to show location of cables and to allow the con- 
crete to be broken out easily, if necessary. 

The starting equipment for the various motors con- 
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nected to a feeder circuit is in most cases arranged in a 
group at the termination of the feeder. Since 440-volt 
motors are used for all sizes under 50 horsepower, small 
distribution transformers are connected to each feeder 
to take care of these motors. 

The 2300-volt induction motors with few exceptions 
are controlled by manually operated starting compensa- 
tors and the 440-volt induction motors are controlled by 
magnetic starters except in case of variable speed motors 
that have drum controllers and resistors. These start- 
ing switches are mounted on panels containing discon- 
necting switches, fuse blocks, and testing jacks all 
mounted in a single sheet steel box with safety catches. 

The motors for the main grinding units are 600- and 
200-hp. super-synchronous motors controlled by auto- 
matic panels; see Fig. 5. Where necessary, all motors 
driving different units of an elevating and conveying 
system serving a main grinding machine are interlocked 
to prevent choking of materials in case of stoppage of 
one of the units. All automatic starters are equipped 
with but one starting station but many have several 
stop stations. 

With the exception of gasoline locomotives operating 
in the quarries and on the railroad and two gasoline- 
engine-operated well drills used for prospecting at points 
distant from our feeder circuits, all power applications 
in the mill are motor driven. 

The distribution of the motor load may be classified 
as follows: 


1 PANeAC OR OS RSS eet a a REA ee clon or 260 hp 
PA Is Ce OHO DLOSROLS ies as. P cicieics. sala Bee Pare: 170 hp 
OW OLS emer orate eccustcsciopivone cnsiereusiaie. hater 315 hp. 
Wiel ED iit sierra cocoa. Sa rared aociemtase Mee 50 hp. 
Electric Shovels (M-G Set)........... 240 hp. 
OU ATE VAT OLS sivas, %. cate elolege, <polore Montes 125 hp 
Bridge Crane (M-G Sets)............ 200 hp 
Elevators and Conveyors......... eS eeeLODoN nD 
SOT ONS terres prea re arate cy hil Zh cae oye 615 hp 
EC OE Ste tartan teRakeis Shiarecks eects she 110 hp 
CTT Sen eceee cera vote Mane get Gh Teas tor pahiyes 8 240 hp 
Grinding Viachinery-s..n ae. sai oars 4950 hp 
PAGING MACHINGT Yi arrose. te ovotorens wi areke 140 hp 
Machine Tools and Miscellaneous 

AD DlICa blOUS- ewes wemiccie ae eile 288 hp 

WT OCGA ets Pecstac ee tvaus, siete te er 8758 hp. 
The types of motors used are as follows: 

D-c. Motors; 220-Volt sco osys » sto)s cis siete 374 hp. 
(Electric Shovels, Cranes, Etc.) 
Squirrel-Cage Induction Motors, 440- 

ViOl bites orots are Ria eas Se Rae dS 1886 hp 
Variable-Speed Induction Motors, 440- 

VOLE. rietucw eRe dco Aeneas ve exegie amens 280 hp 
Squirrel-Cage Induction Motors, 2300- 
BiRVOLEAiGy kb <ini. Mhickyrael ene 3100 hp 
Hoist Duty Induction Motors, 2300- 

VOlta. vacvat i wr 5 ce eer ete ee 125 hp 
Synchronous Motors, 2300-volt....... 3340 hp 

TROGAL. o.sier. cis aio yeea ibys, Severe ats 9105 hp. 


With the exception of comparatively few motors with 
characteristics suitable for the operation of electric 
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shovels, cranes, and other labor saving machinery, most 
of the motors used in the cement industry are of stand- 
ard design and construction and since the general prac- 
tise in the installation of this equipment is to make the 
starting operation as automatic as practicable, special- 
ized mechanics are not required for the operation of the 
motors and few skilled men are required for their 
maintenance. 

An installation such as described above would be 
expected to operate 24 hr. a day for 360 days per year, 
and would have a yearly load factor (ratio of average 
demand to maximum demand) of 80 per cent and a 
monthly load factor of 88 per cent with an average 
power factor of 90 per cent, making it a desirable load 
from a power generating standpoint. 

The tendency in cement mill work is toward larger 
grinding units and the most efficient electrical apparatus 
obtainable, standardization in sizes and speeds of the 
general purpose motors, and distribution of the motor 
load into circuit so as to best meet the manufacturing 
requirements of the mill so as to be an aid to more 
efficient operation. 

The recent development of synchronous motors of 
high starting torque, with either mechanical or magnetic 
clutches, has caused the installation of more direct-con- 
nected units, eliminating many expensive belts and 
pulleys and resulting in great saving in space and in 
efficiency and safety of operation. 

In many instances, ball and roller bearings have been 
used in extremely dusty places with good results, but a 
modern cement mill can be made to be so free from dust 
that when proper attention is paid to the condition of 
the equipment, motors with standard babbited bearings 
can be operated with as little trouble as when installed 
on similar machinery in other industries. 

The use of belts and chains on countershafts for speed 
reduction necessary to drive elevators and conveyors 
has been almost universally replaced by the use of gear 
reduction units direct connected to motors through 
flexible couplings mounted on common bases. Re- 
ducers of these types can be built for speed reductions 
ranging from 4 to 1 up to 8000 to 1 when power does not 
exceed 500 hp. and therefore cover the entire range of 
cement making machinery except in case of the larger 
grinding units. Rock crushers and heavy machinery 
subject to severe shock are still usually belt driven to 
provide flexibility and reduce the strains on the motor 
bearings and coils. 

In addition to the above described motor applications, 
electricity is used in cement mills for magnetic separa- 
tors, rivet heaters, arc and spot welders, pyrometers, and 
various other application of electricity, all of which have 
become most satisfactory features in operating cement 
plants, and as is the case in other industries, electric 
power has become one of the greatest factors in produc- 
tion, and from raw material to the finished product the 
responsibility of uninterrupted manufacture rests pri- 
marily upon the electric motor. 


466 NORTH: 
Discussion 
E. B. Wagner: Mr. North mentions that the main sub- 


station was enclosed in a brick building in order to protect the 
equipment from dust. I should like to ask how he was able to 
keep the dust out of the building. 

He told us that he had provided the super-synehronous motor 
with an automatie starter. I should like to knowif thisis a full 
automatic starter; that is, does it take care of automatically 
applying the brake on the revolving stator so as to slow that 
down and bring the rotor up to speed? 

W. E. North: The high-tension transformers and switching 
equipment were housed in a building because the combination of 
cement dust and water causes a lot of trouble on 110,000-volt 
insulators that were used for the 66,000-volt service, and although 
it might have been satisfactory to build an entirely outdoor 
station, with a little less money, we didn’t believe that it was wise 
to take that chance since the main thing we wanted was abso- 
lutely continuous operation. 


A small amount of dust gets into the building but the dry dust 
doesn’t have nearly the same disastrous effect on insulators as 
cement dust coked up with water. 


The automatic starters we have on the synchronous motors do 
not automatically put on the brakes. That has been a later 
development. The motors are not thrown directly across the 
line but are started with an autotransformer with reduced-volt- 
age taps.. I don’t know on which taps they were working at 
present but about 40 per cent inerease over the normal operating 
current is required for starting and the brake is put on by hand 
after the starter automatically throws on the field. The men 
operating these motors have become fairly skillful in the opera- 
tion of the brake, and we can’t see any rise in the power curve 
when the mill is brought up to speed. We allow from 15 to 20 
seconds for the acceleration of the motors and it is entirely possi- 
ble to operate the brake by hand to get these results. 


F. C. Caldwell: I want to ask if high-tension electric 
precipitation devices for abstracting the dust from the air are in 
use at all in cement mills; also, whether the general tendency to 
extend the use of roller and ball bearings that is going on these 
days is likely to result in their general adoption in the ease of the 
cement-mill motors. Mr. Findlay of the Giant Portland Cement 
Company told me that his company has used nothing but ball 
or roller bearings for the last five years and they are thoroughly 
“sold” on the use of that type of bearing for cement-mill work; 
that they have had no necessity for the replacement of the roller 
or ball bearings, and that they would use no other kind. 

W. E. North: From 1917 to 1919 we had a precipitation 
apparatus at our plant. It will collect the dust. The principal 
reason that we abandoned it is that in our particular case the 
gain we made was far offset by the cost of operating it. In some 
eases, in a new plant possibly, where the dust collector is built 
with the plant and designed to operate with that particular plant, 
you would probably have much better operating conditions. 
The mill in which we installed an electric precipitation dust 
collector was an old one and we had to put this dust collector 
where we had available space and it was not as efficient as it 
would have been if we had sufficient space to install a system of 
greater capacity. 

In regard to the bearings, the best way, I believe, to protect 
motor bearings, or any other kind of bearings or any other 
machinery around a cement mill is not first to try to make the 
bearings dust-tight but to provide dust-collecting apparatus to 
remove the cause of the trouble. However, if that cannot be 
done without enormous expense, the next step is to protect the 
bearings. With regard to that, however, our mill is not a dust- 
less mill and we have just installed some new 60-cycle motors 
there. The original installation was made in 1913 and 1914, and 
it was taken out the first of January this year, which is 13 years 
of operation. 
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As to the life of the bearings in these motors we would some- 
times lose a bearing in 2 weeks at first but we soon remedied that. 
We have, for instance, one 75-hp. motor that ran 12 years with- 
out a change of bearings. Our tube mills were driven by 150- 
hp. squirrel-cage motors mounted in rather dusty places on the 
second floor because of lack of space on the first floor, and they 
were running with excessive belt tension. The bearings on these 
motors averaged 2 years. The average life of the smaller motor 
bearings; that is 25-, 15-, and 10-hp. motors driving elevators 
and conveyors which are usually mounted in fairly dusty places, 
was 114 years. As to the vertical motors with ball and roller 
bearings driving Fuller mills in a coal mill, one of those never had 
the bearings changed. Our vertical motors with ball bearings 
averaged 4 years. 

As to the effect of dust on the coils, we have 80 motors whose 
coils were never repaired, 70 motors were patched, and 10 of them 
were completely rewound in 13 years’ service. 

As to the ball and roller bearing applications on motors, I ats 
personally no data on their life in the cement industry. 


In a properly laid out plant, as a rule, the time required to 
replace babbitted bearings does not often hold up production 
very much because such repairs can be foreseen and may be 
made during regular repair periods. 

D. M. Petty: There seems to be doubt in the minds of some 
people, particularly those who have not been in the steel industry 
to any great extent, as to why some of us in the steel industry 
are particularly interested in ball bearings. We know from 
experience in the steel industry that the babbitted bearings will 
be cheaper than ball bearings, so far as the cost of bearings is 
concerned. The reason we put ball bearings in our motors, 
however, is to eliminate the loss of windings due to the lubricating 
oil getting out of the bearings and into the windings. We found 
by keeping a very careful record in our own plant and by ques- 
tionnaires sent out among all of the other larger steel plants 
where proper records were kept, that at least 75 per cent of all 
motor failures were due to the oil getting out of the bearings into 
the windings, and that is the big reason why I, personally, and ~ 
the committee on which I served came to the conclusion that 
ball and roller bearings would be a good proposition in the steel 
industry. In the cement industry, motor windings are not sub- 
jected to all the hazards that we have in the steel industry. 
Cement itself is a fair insulator. If we could only get our motors 
filled with cement instead of smoke and gasses and carbons and 
other such things, I don’t believe we would have to worry about 
ball bearings in steel mills. I don’t see why ball bearings 
wouldn’t work out in the cement industry, but as in the steel 
industry more for the sake of saving windings than for the 
bearings themselves. 

G. M. Kennedy: . I understand Mr. North to say that the 
2300-volt squirrel-cage motors are manually operated and the 
440-volt squirrel-cage motors are automatically controlled. I 
should like to ask why that is the case. 


W. E. North: The 440-volt motors are thrown directly 
across the line simply by means of an automatic magnetic 
switch. The reason we have manual operation on the 2300-volt 
squirrel-cage motors is that quite a few of these motors were 
put on machines which would probably be replaced soon after 
we finished the reconstruction of the mill and we did not spend 
any more money than necessary on them. 

A. J. Standing: I should like to ask Mr. North, if in the lay- 
out of a new mill today he would use 440 volts or would it be 
possible to go to 2200? What I am getting at is the safety of 
the men around the plant. 

W. E. North: I believe I would put in 440 volts. That, of 
course, is a matter of personal opinion, I believe that 440-volt 
equipment with the proper apparatus can be made safe enough 
not to interfere with safe operation. For 14 years we operated 
at Coplay with 550 volts and we did not have any serious acci- 
dents to our operating force due to the voltage. We have had 
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a few slight accidents due to flashover on opening switches. 
On the 440-volt apparatus that we have now, the starting equip- 
ment is totally enclosed; there is nothing exposed whatever on 
the whole layout. I think I would use 440 volts in preference to 
220 volts for small motors on account of the feeder conditions, 
and 2200 volts for larger motors. 

John Grotzinger: I am particularly interested in the ap- 
plication of the super-synchronous motor to tube-mill drives as 
the application of synchronous motors to heavy mill drives in 
the rubber industry, with which I am connected, has been a 
feature of the past two years. 

Can Mr. North give us the torque characteristics of his super- 
synchronous motor, particularly the pull-out torque? 


Is excitation furnished from a belted exciter or an external 
d-e. system and what method is used to apply the field at the 
proper time during the starting operation? Is a frequency 
relay used for this purpose or current lockout in combination 
with a definite time relay? © 


_W. E. North: These 600-hp. super-synchronous motors I 


was speaking about drive tube mills which require a running 


load of about 425 to 450 kw. We have never made any tests on 
the starting torque or the pull-out torque on those mills. 
the load is applied by means of a brake the principal starting 
consideration seems to be the period of acceleration. After the 
motor is up to speed we begin to apply a manually operated brake 
and it is possible to hold the current constant at full-load running 
value, if sufficient care is exercised in tightening the brake. We 
never have had any trouble with starting and therefore have 
never made any tests on the starting torque of those motors. 

The excitation is supplied for three of these motors by a motor 
generator or exciter set. I cannot alae exact details of the 
in anon with Felinit relays are Seed : 

F. E. Fairman: In connection with the operation of these 
super-synchronous motors and also the other 2300-volt switching 
equipment, I should like to know just what experience was had 
with the operation of auxiliary devices and auxiliary contacts 
for the field contacts on the synchronous motors, first, with dust 
in the substations, and just what steps were found macossary to 
be taken in maintenance, cleaning, and the like. 

H. H. Leh: We have noticed that when surges occur on the 
line feeding our plant the undervoltage release on our super- 
synchronous motor opens quite frequently, throwing the motor 
off the line, whereas the induction motor in the plant keeps in 
continuous operation without the undervoltage release opening. 
I should like to know, if possible, whether this is an inherent 
characteristic of the motor or if it is only doe to the design of the 
undervoltage releases. ! 

Aubrey Smith: Relays are available which can be used to 
prevent the disconnection of a synchronous motor from its 


- source of power by voltage dips which are not too great in 


magnitude nor too long in duration. Ordinarily the lower the 
voltage dip, the shorter the time during which synchronous 
operation of the motor may be maintained and vice versa. The 

f ee, of s service which ¢ can be secured i in n any given 
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continuity of service, especially if line disturbances are not too 
violent in character. If it is known at the time of planning the 
new installation that the source of power will be subject to 
momentary voltage dips, plans should be made at the outset 
to equip the apparatus with relays designed to sustain synchro- 
nous operation as long as possible. 


W. H. Lesser: I can give some experience about that, too. 
We have in operation at one of our collieries a new system of 
preparing coal known as the sand-flotation process. Each time 
there is a surge in the voltage or an interruption in the power, 
this apparatus stops and it takes about half an hour to agitate 
the sand again. We have sixteen motors there and the control 
boards are all in one room, and every time we have a surge on 
the line the whole plant shuts down. Mr. Lloyd looked over the 
proposition and we ordered a master control panel for this instal- 
lation, with a time relay on it. We set the relay for 4 sec. which 


holds the motors on the line during the surges. 


There is another point I should like to ask Mr. North about. 
Do you have any trouble in the operation of the super-synchro- 
nous motor; that is, with flashovers and things similar to that? 
_W. E. North: No, these motors have been running con- 
tinuously since they have been putin. The only trouble we have 
had, has been on account of misalinement of a flexible coupling. 
That was not the fault of the motor and it was remedied within 
afew hours. 


W. E. Lloyd: A few years ago when the interconnection 
system in this territory was being built and surges were com- 
paratively new to the customers now on this system, the tripping 
off of apparatus, either synchronous or induction, due to the low- 
voltage release was very common. We advocated either a time 
delay on the low-voltage trip or removing the low-voltage trip 
entirely, that being dependent upon the particular operation. 
We went through the same conditions in our power stations; 
fans and pumps, and other auxiliary apparatus would trip off 
during these surges, which we could not afford because it meant 


an extended interruption of many minutes rather than one 


minute. So we have taken off the low-voltage releases in our 
power stations; many of our customers have taken them off. 


I feel that the super-synchronous motor is a new piece of equip- 
ment. We, as well as the customers, are feeling our way, but 
actually I think the time will come when we shall treat the 
super-synchronous motor from a low-voltage-release standpoint 


just as we now treat the induction motor; that is, put on an 


adequate time delay to hold that motor on the line during surges, 
allowing it to trip clear if the voltage goes entirely off for, say, 
half a minute or a minute, or else take it off entirely in case 
the power fails and rely upon the operators to clear the switch 
and have it cleared before the power comes back on. 

In connection with the dust problem Mr. North told how he 
housed his equipment in a building. We can’t very well house 
our incoming transmission line in a building and we have to fight 
Of course, we might run 
the incoming line for the last half mile in a 60 kv-a. cable, b 
has not been done to date. It was our practise s¢ 
to wipe off the HEU OE e k 01 
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scraped, -and then finally scrubbed with a weak solution of 
hydrochloric acid and water, after which they were tested and if 
good were put into service again. It was a rather expensive 
proposition to scrub and clean those insulators. In the last two 
or three years we have been taking hot paraffin and painting the 
insulators with a brush. It does not affect the insulating quality 
at all, and when they are taken down we simply dip them into a 
bucket of boiling water and it melts off the paraffin and along 
with it comes the cement dust, and the insulator is ready to go 
back into service again. 

Mr. North speaks about the 66,000-volt transformers which 
he has installed at his mill. I want to mention the reliability 
of that transformer. We have at least 250,000 kv-a. of this type 
transformer in service on the system, either our own transformer 
or customers’, and to date we have not experienced a single 
failure. When I say that, I want to qualify it in this way: We 
have had bushings fail, but that is an attachment which can be 
replaced promptly and stock units are always available. We 
have had winding failures, where a short circuit occurred on the 
low-voltage side and the switching equipment did not clear the 
trouble, but we don’t consider that an inherent defect in the 
transformer. So that I believe Mr. North and every one using 
this particular transformer at this particular voltage is going to 
get excellent service from the unit. 

Mr. North, in speaking of his load factor of 88 per cent, 
reminded me of a cement mill which is using rotary converters 
of 4000-kv-a. capacity. They run a load factor for the month 
as high as 96.8 per cent at unity power factor. It was very 
interesting to see the operators in that substation regulate their 
load. They would go to the lighting switchboard and open and 
close a knife-switch and by a series of flashes they would signal 
to a motor tender out in the mill and he would merely drop off 
one motor or two motors, and they would thus maintain a con- 
stant load of 4000 ky-a. hour after hour. 

O. S. Clark: I shonder if Mr. North has found it to be an 
economical proposition to install lead distribution feeder cables 
underground rather than in conduit. Of course, it is cheaper to 
install a cable underground without the conduit, but it is also 
much more expensive to make repairs, and there must be a 
balanee some place, depending upon the extent of the distribu- 
tion system. I should like to hear from Mr. North on that. 

W.E. North: Before putting in the armored lead cables, we 
got complete prices and cost data on what the cost would be for 
the installation of lead cables in conduit. Ours is an old mill 
and if we put in conduit we would have a great number of bends 
and in many places we would not have room to put in the conduit. 

To reduce repairs we have been liberal in our selection of 
cables. We use cables with 5000-volt insulation for 2300-volt 
service and the capacities are ample. On lead cables buried in 
the ground we use 70 per cent of the underwriters’ rating in 
calculating the capacity of the cable, because we believe that 
many failures in varnished-cambric-covered cable come from a 
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gradual baking out of the varnish which settles to the lower part 
of the cable, and if the cable is never heated failures are not so 
frequent. I don’t know what the economy would be in a plant 
where you had plenty of room to put in the cable duets but in 
our particular case it would have been rather expensive to at- 
tempt to put in any kind of a duct system on account of the 
numerous manholes we would have to put in. We would have 
had 6 bends in one run of 400 ft. 

Regarding lead cables and open or closed ditches, our experi- 
ence has been just the reverse of the one mentioned, about 
overheating of the cables. Of course, we were fortunate enough 
not to have to run the main feeder lead cables near the kilns. 
All of the cables in the ditches are separated about 6 in. apart 
and clay or sand is put in to keep a cable, if it flashes over, from 
passing the trouble to the other ones. During our construction 
work some workmen doing concrete work near the cables built a 
fire to thaw a frozen water pipe, not knowing the cables were 
near. The fire was about 2in.fromacable. In very short time 
the cable burned through and although there was another cable 
6 in. away it was not damaged. This, I believe, justifies the use 
of sand between the cables. 

J.T. Waugh: In discussing Mr. North’s paper, I might say 
that the electrical distribution systems in a wet-process mill and 
in a dry-process, are identical. 

One type of construction, for a low-tension transformer station, 
that has successfully coped with the dust problem is based on the 
elimination of exposed leakage surfaces. 

Where radiant heat is exceptionally high, the use of ventilated 
cable trenches with the omission of sand has been found satis- 
factory. : : 

Both air-break and oil-immersed starters have been used and 
the results are still open to controversy. Ina coal mill, however, 
it is important to eliminate all air contacts due fo the ever 
prevalent inflammable pulverized coal dust and its potential 
explosive properties, if the proper amount of oxygen is supplied 
by a sudden gust of wind, and proper care has not been exer- 
cised in keeping the place clean. 

In further answer to the question of the gentlemen who asks 
how to take care of dust in a high-tension transformer station 
already built, I believe the permanent sealing of all windows and 
the use of louvers covered with muslin will greatly tend to 
minimize the dust menace. In such a transformer station in the 
heart of a cement mill, where the above ventilation is used, shut 
downs for the purpose of cleaning insulators have been practically 
eliminated. 

F. A. Scheffler: I should like to disabuse the minds of some 
in regard to the statement that there is a possibility of frequent 
explosions in cement plants. That is altogether up to the cement 
operating force and is a question of house cleaning. If the 
cement companies keep their coal mills clean and do not abuse 
the pulverizing equipment, they will have no trouble whatever 
from explosions. 
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Synopsis.—The application of electric power in the steel industry 
introduced many radical changes and improvements in rolling-mill 
layout and practise. The electric drives, of capacities larger than 
encountered elsewhere, are usually designed to fit individual cases. 


INTRODUCTION 

HE iron and steel industry is the largest single 

consumer of electric power. In 1924 this industry 

used more than 6,000,000,000 kw-hr., which 

is about 20 per cent of the total power consumed by all 

industries in the United States. It is of interest to note 

that the combined output of all central stations in the 

country equalled 54,413,403,000 kw-hr. during the 
same year. 

A modern steel plant, starting with an iron ore 


as a raw product, produces at its blast and open hearth - 


furnaces and at the coke ovens a large amount of waste 
gas or heat. Electricity gives means of conveniently 
converting and transmitting this potential power to the 
centers of its:consumption. This explains the rapid 
growth of power. generating plants in the steel mills; 
one steel plant has an installed capacity of over 100,000 
kw.; a number of plants have a demand in excess of 
50,000 kw. In 1926 alone the steel industry purchased 
for its use a 30,000-kw. turbo generator and three others 
each rated at 20,000 kw., not counting many other units 
of 15,000-kw. capacity and less. 

So great is the demand for power in the steel industry 
that even plants having their own blast furnaces often 
purchase additional power from public utilities. Many 
other plants, deprived of the use of blast furnace gas, 
run almost exclusively on purchased peower. The 
latter amounted in 1924 to 39 per cent of the total power 
consumed. 

The bulk of this vast amount of energy goes for the 
work of shaping the steel; the rolling mill drives are the 
principal outlets of the. generated’ power. Here the 
electric drive predominates. Hardly any new mills 
are being equipped with anything but electric motors; 
older steam driven mills are being gradually electri- 
fied, for purely economic reasons. 

Many electrical engineers, not connected directly 
with the steel industry, may not fully realize the pro- 
found, almost revolutionary changes which the electric 
drive brought about in the rolling mills. It is not 
merely the question of performing the operations in a 
better, more efficient, or more reliable manner than 
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Special machines or special combinations of them are frequently 
used. 


Several representative cases are outlined, and some methods of 
solving the encountered problems are analyzed. 


otherwise possible; but the point, which is sometimes 
lost sight of, is that many operations and processes, 
now in wide use, are practically impossible without the 
agency of electric power. Rolling mill designers have 
taken advantage of the possibilities of electric drives 
and have built mills on radically new principles, ex- 
ceptionally advantageous for steel plants, but not 
practical, were it not for the presence of electrical 
motors. On the other hand, the electrical engineers 
have developed new machines, or new combinations 
of machines, primarily, if not exclusively, for rolling 
mill application. Thus the new rolling mill has become 
closely tied to its drive and is unthinkable withoutit; the 


‘influence between the electrical and mechanical equip- 


ments is now not only great—it is also mutual. Many 
new problems were brought up and were solved more or 
less successfully. 


There will be outlined in this paper, in a necessarily 
short space, those solutions offered by electrical engi- 
neers for a few of these problems. A brief sketch of the 
types of new rolling mills will give the necessary 
background. 


CONTINUOUS ROLLING AND CONTINUOUS MILLS 


It has been generally recognized that for a large 
tonnage output a continuous rolling mill possesses 
decided advantages. Such a mill, see Fig. 1, consists of 
a number of two-high stands, arranged in tandem and 
conventionally driven through a line shaft and gears 
by a single motor or engine. .The hot bloom or bar 
passes in succession through all stands, as indicated by 
the arrow. Each pair of rolls reduces the cross-section 
of the bar until the latter leaves the last stand as a 
finished product of the desired shape. The layout is 
compact; little heat is lost between stands; the metal is 
rolled at a high temperature and with a relatively low 
power consumption; the steel requires little, if any, 
handling; the labor costs per ton are reduced to a 
minimum, 

The bulk of the country’s steel output passes through 
a continuous mill of one kind or another. . 

To maintain the high tonnages and to keep the cost 
of handling down, the rolled bars are usually of con- 
siderable length; a finished length of several hundred 
feet is quite common. In order to save floor space the 
stands are located close to each other. This means that 
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the metal is in several stands at the same time. It is 
obvious that with such an arrangement the speed of 
each consecutive pair of rolls is increased in proportion 
to the reduction of the cross-section area. For a given 
mill the speed relation between stands is fixed and is 
determined by ratio of the several gears; hence the 
reductions per pass, or the so-called drafts, are also 
more or less fixed. Thus, a continuous mill of the 
outlined type, capable of producing large tonnages of a 
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Fig. 1—E.LemMentary D1aGram or A Continuous MILL WITH 
A Sinque Drive 


certain class of sections, is not quite flexible when it 
comes to rolling of a diversified line of products. 

Individual drives for several stands of a continuous 
mill give it the necessary flexibility, at the same time 
maintaining its inherent advantages. 

For instance, the mill, Fig. 2, has its first three 
roughing stands driven by one motor, the next two 
stands by another motor, and the last three, or finishing, 
stands are each provided with a separate drive. If 
all motors, or several of them, are of the adjustable 
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Fia. 2—ELEMENTARY DIAGRAM oF A Muuti-Drive Continuous 
MILL 


speed type, then the speed ratio between the stands 
may be readily changed. A wide variety of products 
may be then successfully rolled, each at its proper speed, 
each with the most suitable reductions at the several 
stands. 

Mills, designed and built on this principle, are 
springing up all over the country. Hot strip, rods, 
merchant, and certain structural shapesare being rolled 
on such mills. They are believed to be economical, 
flexible and tonnage producing. In many cases one 
mill of this type takes the place of two or three less 
modern mills. 

Such layouts would be hardly feasible were it not for 
the application of the electric motor. We are usually 
accepting it as a matter of fact, and are apt to forget 
that there is no other device which can concentrate a 
large bulk of power in a limited space, which is efficient 
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even in small units and which is capable of speed 
adjustment, yet will closely maintain its speed, once 
it has been adjusted. : 

It is outside the scope of the present paper and 
outside the competence of the writer to offer a thorough 
analysis of mill layouts from the standpoint of rolling 
mill operations. It was not intended to convey the 
idea that, for instance, a continuous mill with individual 
drives is the best combination or layout for all applica- 


_ tions; such a mill was merely discussed in order to 


illustrate the profound influence of electricity on rolling 
mill engineering and practise. 
TYPES OF ELECTRIC DRIVES 


It will be shown presently how the electrical engi- 
neers are providing suitable drives for mills of the kind 
just described. While no radically new machine was 
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invented nor introduced, some new combinations of 
machines were conceived and were successfully applied. 

D-c. Drives. When a mill requires a number of 
adjustable speed drives it is the simplest and, in many 


Fia. 4—GeENERAL VIEW oF THE Motor Room at tHE 14-IN. 
Mercuant MIL or THE JonES AND LauaHuIn Strernt Cor- 
PORATION, WOODLAWN, Pa. 


The elementary diagram of connection is shown on Fig. 3 


cases, the best way to make each drive a d-c. motor and 
to furnish power to them from motor-generator sets or 
from synchronous converters. 

Figs. 3 and 4 give the schematic layout and the 
general view of the motor room of one of the most 
modern mills of this type. 

A 3000-hp., 200/360-rev. per min. motor drives 


the roughing train of three stands; two 1700-hp., 
90/204-rev. per min. motors and two 2100-hp., 150/- 
460-rev. per min. motors are individually driving the 
next four stands; the two finishing stands are each 
driven by double-unit, 2000 hp. motors, consisting of 
two 1000-h. p. armatures which can be connected either 
in series or in multiple, and operating up to 800 rev. 


per min. Three smaller edging roll stands are also 


electrically driven. 
All motors are 600-volt, d-c. machines and the power 


to them is furnished from three large synchronous 


motor-generator sets, aggregating 12,200 kw. (40 deg. 
cent. continuous capacity). Practically each motor has 


a corresponding generator, as is shown on the diagram. 


Ward-Leonard control is used for starting, and the 
combination of generator voltage and motor field 
control gives a very wide speed range (as wide as 4:1 
and 5:1) to each drive. 


Another interesting example of a modern mill with 
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stands individually driven by a motors is represented 


by the layout in Fig. 5. The capacity of each drive is 
indicated on the diagram. The power to the motors is 
‘supplied from a 3000-kw., 600-volt. three-unit motor- 


g nerator set. Ward- ereaant control is used for start- 
ing, and motor field control for speed adjustment. 
D-c. Versus A-c. Drives. When a mill requires a 


number | of adjustable speed drives, especially of the 
SEARS | or. ane es iene the gretegs papas, then it is 
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only 81 percent. When the d-c. machines are operating 
at reduced voltage (7. e., when part of the speed range 
is covered by Ward-Leonard control) their efficiency 
goes down quite appreciably. The actual over-all 
efficiency and the power consumption (in terms of 
kilowatt-hours used per ton of rolled material) are 
still further unfavorably affected by the fact that the 
average mill load is usually much less than the rating 
of the drives. 

Thus, much as a straight d-c. system may seem 
attractive, in many cases, from the operating stand- 
point, it would be a fallacy to consider it as a standard 
for any multi-drive mill. 

With alternating current universally adopted in all 
steel mills for power generation and distribution, the 
engineers should always analyze whether the available 
a-c. power could not be more directly used for driving 
the mills. When large amounts of energy and large 
tonnages are involved, the possible improvement of 
5 or 6 per cent, or more, in over-all efficiency, presents 
an attractive goal worth striving for. Say, a mill rolls 
50,000 tons of steel per month, consuming approxi- 
mately 40 kw-hr. per ton, or 2,000,000 kw-hr. per 
month; a saving of 5 per cent at, say, 0.9 cent per 
kw-hr. will net over $10,000 per year. Such economy 
alone would justify an additional investment as high as 
$50,000 if it were required. But, if it is obtainable 
without any additional outlay, or even with a lower 
first cost than with a d-c. drive, then the application of 
a-c. drives becomes vital and their possibilities should 
be most carefully studied. 

A-c. Drives. The art of engineering fas far knows 
of but one way to build adjustable speed, a-c. drives, of 
such capacities as are involved in steel mill work. 
This is to use a slip-ring induction motor and to regulate 
its speed by acting on its secondary circuit in one or 
another well known manner. These methods were 
described in great detail, at various times, before this 
Institute or before other engineering societies, and the 
most representative of them are Boe unmaualy 
shown on Fig. 6. 

Broadly speaking, all these methods have one thing 
in common. An induction motor, running at a sub- 
synchronous speed, delivers at its shaft, as mechanical 
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available at the reduced speed. In the second case the 
drive is of “constant torque” type, 2.e., the power 
available at the coupling varies in proportion to the 
speed. 

Figs. 6A and 6B represent the Scherbius system 
employing an a-c. polyphase commutator motor R 
to convert the slip energy into mechanical power at its 
shaft; then it is either returned electrically to the line 
through an induction or synchronous generator K, 


A.C. Power 


Scherbius System 


Kraemer System 


Frequency Changer System 


Fic. 6—ELEMENTARY DIAGRAMS OF SEVERAL A-c. ADJUSTABLE 
Sprep Drives 


or is utilized directly on the drive shaft. The regulating 
machine F is shunt wound and is excited from the 
slip-rings of the main motor; by controlling the amount 


of excitation the speed of the drive may be adjusted ' 


suitably. 

In the Kraemer system the slip energy is converted 
into d-c. power by means of a synchronous converter C. 
This d-c. power (of variable voltage), may be also either 
pumped back to the line through a motor-generator set 
D-K, Fig. 6c, or returned mechanically to the main 
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motor shaft, Fig. 6D. In either case the speed of the 
drive is adjusted by controlling the excitation of the 
motor D. 

Or, the slip energy may be transformed by means 
of a frequency converter, F’, running at the motor. speed, 
and a regulating transformer, 7, Fig. 65, into line 
frequency and voltage. Finally, it may be converted 
suitably by a frequency converter, F’, Fig. 6F, separately 
driven by a small synchronous motor, A, and is then 
returned as mechanical power to the main shaft by 
means of a synchronous motor, S; its excitation provides 
the speed regulating means. Several other schemes, 
employing a frequency converter, are also conceivable. 

Either scheme is capable of regulating the speed of 
the main motor not only below but also above syn- 
chronism, forming a so-called double range drive. 
Obviously the slip energy is then of a reverse direction; 
it flows from the regulating machines to the slip-rings, 
and not from them; the arrows, see Fig. 6, indicating, 
by dotted lines, the flow of power will have to be re- 
versed. The Scherbius and the frequency converter 
systems are usually of the double range type; on account 
of certain difficulties of operating the Kraemer drives 
close to synchronism (7. e. at a very low frequency at 
the synchronous converter C) and of inability to go 
through synchronism under load, these drives are usually 
built as single range equipments, for sub-synchronous 
operation only. 

It will be observed that with all of these schemes the 
main part of the a-c. power is converted but once 
until it reaches the mill coupling; only the balance of 
power or the slip energy goes through more than one 
transformation before it is utilized. Naturally, the 
over-all efficiency is higher than with the d-c. drives 
and is usually around 90 per cent at full load. The 
machines used for speed regulation should have a ca- 
pacity depending on the size of the main motor and on 
the amount of speed range. Therefore, the greater the 
speed range, the more expensive becomes the a-c. 
speed regulating equipment, and the less becomes its 
advantage over a d-c. drive, both from the stand- 
point of first cost and efficiency. Obviously, with a 
double-range drive, the same speed regulating equip- 
ment is utilized to a greater extent than with a single 
range drive. ; 

New Combination Drives. While some of the out- 
lined a-c. systems were widely used during the last 
10 or 15 years, their application for multi-drive mills, 
discussed in this paper, gives the engineers an occasional 
opportunity to get off the beaten track, and to group the 
well known machines in some new and more advan- 
tageous arrangement. The underlying principle of 
several new combination drives is this: 

If the slip energy, contingent on speed regulation of one 
or several a-c. drives, need not be returned to the shafts 
of these drives, it may be made use of for furnishing, 
completely or in part, the power required to drive some 
other sections of the same mill, or some other mills. 
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This principle was applied for the first time in 1925 
in connection with the equipment shown on Fig. 7, 
and, to the best of the author’s knowledge, it had not 
been suggested nor applied previously. 

This sketch represents a single line diagram of a 


large continuous rolling mill equipment recently put in. 


operation in the Chicago district. For the sake of 
simplicity, the switching and control apparatus are 
not shown. The mill consists of several stands ar- 
ranged in tandem. The roughing stands were to be 
driven by one motor 1 M—1 developing 3600 hp. at 290 
rev. per min. and 1960 hp. at 156 rev. per min.; the 
intermediate train was to be driven by another motor, 
IM-2, developing 7500 hp. at 250 rev. per min. and 
4040 hp. at 1386 rev. per min. The three finishing 
stands were to be each driven by a 2000-hp. motor, 
developing this capacity at any speed from 85 to 165 rev. 
per min. A set of edging rolls required a 250-hp. 
drive. The electric power was available at 2200 volts, 
three-phase, 60-cycle. 

The electrical engineers have solved the problem 
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1) 250V.Auxil,Motors |} 


3600/1960H,.R 7500/4040 .P. 
290/156R.PM. 250/134R,.RM. 


|- Each 2000H.P 
80/165R.2M 
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Fig. 7—ELectricaL ARRANGEMENT OF CoMBINATION A-c. AND 
D-c. Drives ror A LarGce Continuous MILL 


The total continuous capacity of the equipment is 17,350 hp. 


of selecting the drives for this mill in the following 
manner. 

The 3600-hp. and 7500-hp. drives, being large 
units running at reasonably high speeds, could be 
economically designed. as induction motors, with 
speed adjusted by the Kraemer method. The finishing 
mill drives, smaller in capacity and much lower in 
speed, could be more advantageously and more com- 
pactly built as 600-volt, d-c. motors, with speed ad- 
justment by motor field control. The power to these 
motors is furnished from three 1700-kw. 600-rev. per 
min., d-c. generators, Gl, G2, and G8, driven by syn- 
chronous motors, S1, S2, and S38. Low-speed, 60- 
cycle induction motors for driving the three finishing 
mills would be expensive machines with a rather poor 
power factor; the use of reduction gears would not be 
very advantageous, nor feasible, due to certain local 
conditions. 

It will be observed that the 3600-hp. induction 
motor, [M-1, when running at 156 rev. per min. (2. e., 
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at 52 per cent synchronous speed), is required to develop 
only 1960 hp. as mechanical power at its shaft; the 
other 48 per cent or 1640 hp. areavailable as slip energy. 
The latter is converted by means of the synchronous 
converter, C1, into d-c. power and drives a d-c. machine, 
D1,asamotor. The excitation of the latter determines 
its voltage and, therefore, the speed of the drive [M-1. 

Likewise, the 7500-hp. motor, running at 136 rev. 
per min. or 52 per cent synchronous speed, delivers 
to the mill 4040 hp., while the available slip energy 
amounts to 3460 hp. It is converted to direct current 
by means of two synchronous converters, C2 and C3, 
duplicates of C1, and is used for driving the d-c. ma- 
chines, D2 and D8, as motors; by changing simultane- 
ously the excitation of D2 and D3 the speed of the drive 
IM-2 is adjusted. 

As the maximum amount of the slip energy to be 
handled by each of the machines D1, D2, and D3 is 
approximately 1750 hp., they are made exact dupli- 
cates of the 1700-kw. generators, G1, G2, and G3. 

Arrows on Fig. 7 indicate the flow of power when the 
entire mill is in operation. It will be seen that the 
machines, D, are running as motors and are assisting the 
synchronous motors, 8, in driving the generators, G. 
This assistance is the greater, of course, the lower the 
speed of the drives J M-1 and I M-2; if this speed is 
close to synchronism, or if the load on the drives I M-1 
and J M-2 is relatively light, then the synchronous 
motors are more heavily loaded. In the extreme case 
they should be capable of furnishing the total power 
required by the generators and cover the friction and 
windage of the machines, D. In other words, the syn- 
chronous motors need be only 50 per cent of the ca- 
pacity required for a _ three-unit motor-generator 
set of the same d-c. rating. 

Ordinarily, the motors, S, would be running under- 
loaded, providing an additional amount of leading 
kilovolt-amperes, and compensating for the reactive 
kilovolt-amperes of the large induction motors. The 
power factor of the whole installation is approximately 
97 per cent leading at full load. 

Thus the slip energy of the constant torque drives 
I M-1 and I M-2 is not returned mechanically to the 
shaft of these drives where it was not required in this 
case, nor is it returned electrically to the power bus. 
Instead of this, it is made use of in a more direct manner; 
namely, for driving the finishing mills. The over-all 
efficiency is improved and the required capacity of the 
regulating apparatus is reduced to a minimum. 

The drive just described possesses a number of 
secondary advantageous points, although these are not 
directly connected with the new principle of utilizing 
the slip energy. For instance, in case of light loads, it 
is possible to operate the drive J M-2 with only one 
synchronous converter and one d-c. motor, say with 
C2 and D2, and to operate the three d-c. motors 
M1, M2, and M3 from only two generators, say 
G1 and G2, by using the paralleling bus. This will 
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permit the shutting down of one motor-generator set, 
thereby reducing the running light losses. Although it 
is hard to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
resultant saving in power, it is evident that any such 
saving is a net gain. It may be truly said in this con- 
nection that in steel mill drives, which are usually liber- 
ally motored to take care of the maximum load condi- 
tions, the low running light losses are just as big a 
factor in conservation of power as the high efficiency. 


Fig. 8—GENERAL VIEW oF THE Mitt Motor Room Con- 
TAINING THE HLECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ARRANGED AS SHOWN ON 


Fie. 7 


Two out of three synchronous motor generator sets and two synchronous 
converters are seen in the foreground; three 2000-hp., d-c. motors are 
located next to the wall, with the 7500-hp. Kraemer drive seen to the 
right of them. The 3600-hp. Kraemer drive is located back of the gear 
cases and is not shown on the photograph 


The motor room of the mill just described is illus- 
trated by Figs. 8 and 9. 

Another continuous mill, now being built for a large 
eastern steel manufacturer, will be equipped with elec- 
tric drives embodying to a smaller extent the same 
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Fig. 9—Cuiosz-Ure Vinw Showing Taree 2000-Hpe., D-c. 
Morors, EHacu Drivine A Fintsuine STAND oF A ContTINUOUS 
Mit 


See Figs. 7 and 8 


principle; several new features of a different nature will 
make a brief review of this equipment rather interesting. 

In this case the mill will have a number of stands 
arranged in tandem, as shown diagrammatically on 
Fig. 10. The rolling requirements being different, 
the first several stands will be driven by constant 
speed motors. The power supply is 6600-volt, 25- 
cycle. 
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The roughing train will take a 4000-hp., 83.3-rev. 
per min. motor, A, the intermediate train will be driven 


‘by a 6500-hp., 187.5-rev. per min. motor, B. The 


following group of stands will be jointly driven through 
a train of gears by an adjustable speed equipment, C, 


‘developing 6700 hp. at 500 rev. per min. and 3350 


hp. at 250 rev. per min. 

The last finishing stand will take a separate direct- 
connected drive, D, with an output of 2600 hp. at a 
speed of 275 rev. per min.; constant horsepower output 
will be maintained for speeds above 275 rev. per min., 
and reduced output on constant torque basis, for speeds 
below this value. 

These drives will never be required to start their 
respective mills with metal in the rolls. Mill friction 
on a cold winter day, after a prolonged shut-down, 
would be the most severe starting condition. Several 
tests have shown that a torque of about 25 or 30 per 


6600 Voit - 3 Phase - 25 Cycle 


4000 H.P.- 83 RPM. 


Fia. 1O—ARRANGEMENT OF Evecrric Drives ror Aa LaraE 
Continuous Miu 


Two synchronous motors, one Scherbius equipment and one d-c. motor 
aggregating approximately 20,000 hp. continuous capacity will be used 
for driving this mill 


cent normal will start a continuous mill under most 
adverse conditions. 

Actual experience with a 9000-hp., 107- rev. per min., 
synchronous motor, driving since the summer of 1926 a 
large continuous rolling mill at the McKinney Steel 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has proved conclusively 
that a synchronous drive is quite applicable for mills 
of this nature. This synchronous motor, shown on 
Fig. 11, is capable of developing a starting torque of 
265 per cent normal if started on full voltage; it is 
usually started on a low voltage tap of an auto-trans- 
former, developing the starting torque actually re- 
quired with considerably less than normal line kilo- 
volt-ampere input. 

Under circumstances it has been decided to build 
the drives A and B as synchronous motors and to take 
advantage of their leading kilovolt-amperes for power 
factor correction of the steel plant. 

The large adjustable speed drive, C, will consist of a 
5000-hp., 375-rev. per min. slip-ring induction motor, 
the speed of which will be adjusted up to 33 per cent 
avove, and up to 33 per cent below, synchronism 
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(i. e., from 500 rev. per min. to 250 rev. per min.) 
by means of the two Scherbius regulating machines R 1 
and R2. With this constant torque layout, the ca- 
pacity of the drive will be 6700 hp. at 500 rev. per min. 
and 8300 hp. at 250 rev. per min. An a-c. drive of 
such capacity and speed can be built more economically 
and with a much higher efficiency than any combination 
of d-c. machines. The fact that the power supply was 
25-cycle gave the Scherbius system an advantage over 
the Kraemer drive. 

The last finishing mill drive, D, will have a wider 
speed range, is of smaller capacity, and runs at a lower 
speed than the drive C. While a Scherbius equipment 
for the drive, D, would be fully competitive in first 


Fia. 11—9000-HP.-107, Rev. Per Min. 6600-VouT, 25- 
Cycite, Synchronous Motor Drivine A Larce Continuous 
Rouuine MILt 


cost, the difference between it and that ofad-c. drive was 
not as wide as in the case of the drive C. For the sake 
of greater flexibility of control it was decided to make 
the drive D of the d-c. type. 

A 500-rev. per min. synchronous motor, S, will drive 
a 2300-kw., d-c. generator G (furnishing power to the 
motor D) and the two 650-kv-a. Scherbius speed regu- 
lating machines R 1 and R 2 used for adjusting the speed 
of the induction motor C. When the motor C runs 
below its synchronous speed, the slip energy flows to 
the machines R 1 and FR 2; the latter run as motors and 
assist the synchronous motor S in driving the generator 
G. In other words, the slip energy does not have to be 
returned as electric power to the incoming line; instead 
of this, it may be used for driving, wholly or in part, 
the finishing mill D. The flow of power is indicated 
by arrows. This is another application of the same 
principle which was illustrated on Fig. 7. 

When the drive C is running above synchronism, 
the slip energy becomes negative and arrows shown by 
the dotted lines, see Fig. 11, will be reversed. The 
machines R1 and FR 2 act then as generators, and de- 
rive their power from the synchronous motor S. 

A direct-connected exciter provides the necessary 
250-volt excitation to the synchronous motors A, B, 
and S, and to the d-c. machines G and D. 
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The use of two regulating machines R 1 and R 2 for 
controlling the speed of the motor C presents some 
interesting features. The maximum amount of the 
slip energy to be handled by the speed regulating 
equipment is 1700-hp.; it is not practicable to build an 
a-c. commutator machine of such capacity and to run 
at 500 rev. per min.; a lower speed like 375 rev. per min. 
or 300 rev. per min. would be required. With the 
proposed layout such reduced speed would considerably 
increase the cost of the d-c. generator G and of the 
motor S. It would be still more expensive to provide 
a separate low speed drive for the regulating machines 
FR 1 and R 2, and to drive the generator G by another 
500-rev. per min. motor. It was quite advantageous, 
therefore, to split the capacity of the regulating equip- 
ment in two units and to run them at 500 rev. per min. 

The ‘connections of the regulating machines to the 
secondary winding of the induction motor are shown on 
the Fig. 12. The 5000-hp. motor is equipped with six 
slip-rings, with both ends of each phase of the rotor 
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Fig. 12—ELEMENTARY DIAGRAM OF ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS 
or A SCHERBIUS ADJUSTABLE SPEED Drive witH Two Rra@v- 
LATING MacHINES CONNECTED IN SERIES 


brought out. Each set of three slip-rings is connected 
electrically to the commutator of the regulating ma- 
chines R.1 and R 2, which thus forms the two Y-points 
of the secondary circuit. In other words, the two 
machines R 1 and R 2 act as if they were connected in 
series with each other, their e. m. fs. added together. 
The shunt fields F' 1 and F 2 are adjusted simultane- 
ously by a common speed control apparatus. 

By disconnecting one regulating machine and by 
short-circuiting the corresponding set of slip-rings, it 
is still possible to operate the drive with the other 
regulating machine; full torque of the drive will be 
obtainable, but the speed range will be cut in half; 
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i.e., it will be in this case approximately 312/437 
rev. per min. 


CONCLUSION 


None of the several electrical layouts described on 
the preceding pages should be considered as anything 
more than what they were originally intended for:— 
a good combination of electrical machines to fit a set 
of given requirements. Certain principles may be used 
again in some future drives; the whole combination 
may never be repeated. Electric drives for modern 
large rolling mills can hardly be standardized. They 
rather are and may rightly be called “custom made.” 

Many single mills require up to, or over, 20,000 hp. in 
electric drives; investment runs into several hundred 
thousands of dollars; the cost of power consumed in a 
year may approach the same figure. This alone justi- 
fies a thorough engineering study and a preparation 
of an individual layout for each case. Machines of 
special design need not necessarily be built for any new 
drive, but there is usually a broad field for working up 
a good new combination of apparatus. 

It was the author’s intention to point out, by means of 
the several illustrated schemes, that such an oppor- 
tunity is present in most cases and that the electrical 
engineers seldom let such opportunities slip by. 
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Discussion 


D. M. Petty: In reading the introduction to this paper, I 
noted that there was just one rather important point which Mr. 
Umansky did not cover. I think it is a rather vital point and is 
becoming more vital every day. That is, the relation of the 
power generated in steel plants to that which is purchased. A 
number of steel plants are making it a point to buy a certain 
proportion of their power and with the advent of interconnections 
of large power companies, I think the interchanging of power 
between steel companies and power companies becomes in- 
creasingly important. The power companies themselves, nat- 
urally, having a wider range of load, are now able to absorb 
waste-gas and waste-heat energy better than they otherwise 
could have done had their system been limited to a small terri- 
tory, it being understood, of course, that the steel plant has this 
power available as a by-product. 

Immediately I imagine the problem arises in the minds of a 
good many of the central station men that most steel plants are 
25-eycle and the power companies are 60-cycle. This has for a 
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long time apparently offered an almost insurmountable barrier 
toaninterchange of power agreement, but I find in talking to some 
of the power engineers, that as these super-power systems grow 
and their lines extend over greater distances, the use of syn- 
chronous condensers becomes a considerable factor in the regula- 
tion of voltages at different points. 

It has occurred to me that possibly some of these synchronous 
condensers at different points could have a 25-eycle generator 
connected to the big, 60-eyele synchronous condensers. It might 
look, in a good many eases, like an exciter connected to the 
synchronous condenser. However, it might be big enough to 
provide a means of interchange of power in sufficient quantities 
to provide for the needs of the steel plant when it wanted to 
buy power and also to provide an outlet for a maximum amount 
of ‘power which the steel plant might have available at any 
particular time in its operations. 

The various rolling-mill layouts which Mr. Umansky showed, 
I think, are very typical of the modern trend of steel-mill design 
and rolling-mill design. There is just one thought that I should 
like to mention in this connection, for fear that possibly some 
one who is not a steel-mill engineer might be a little misled. 
The big thing in rolling-mill practise is to obtain tonnage 
from the mill, and, with the various Kraemer and Scherbius 
drives as illustrated, it must always be borne in mind that the 
first consideration is that the particular: electrical drive to be 
hooked to the mill must enable the millman to deliver from the 
mill the maximum amount of tonnage at the lowest possible 
cost, and cost in a rolling mill hinges almost always around pro- 
duction more than any other factor. So that when you think 
of cost in a rolling mill, you are almost saying ‘‘reliability,’’ since 
a drive that is not reliable, either because of complications or 
anything else, would immediately run the cost up by virtue of 
the fact that it would reduce the tonnage. The actual dollars 
and cents expended on labor and material in repairs might be 
negligible but the reduction in tonnage would be a serious matter. 
So that while we like to feel that we are going after all the effi- 
ciency we can get in mill drives, we should not hesitate to 
throw out 3 or 4 per cent of efficiency if there was a thought 
that ad-c. drive might produce more tonnage ona mill than eithera 
Kraemer or a Scherbius or any other system of a-c. drive. In 
other words, production is the most important factor, especially 
where the product of the mill is not determined at the time it is 
laid out. 

Of course, if it is known beforehand that the mill is never going 
to roll anything else but a particular product, it is comparatively 
easy to make the layout. So that while we want to do every- 
thing we can to make the drives more efficient, the big point is 
always reliability and flexibility, whenever flexibility means more 
tonnage. That, to my mind, is the big factor in the matter of 
drives. 


I wish also to emphasize further the point that you cannot say 
that one drive, beeause it has worked out excellently in one mill, 
will always work out so well in the next mill. Each mill must 
necessarily be laid out for itself and for the purposes which the 
product of the mill demands. In some cases two mills may 
look alike in the number of stands, but the product may be 
different and consequently it may be necessary to have,an entirely 
different type of drive. I feel that that particular point is one 
of the best points brought out by Mr. Umansky. 


A. J. Standing: The mills should be so designed that the 
mill layout may not. be the limiting factor; in other words, the 
mill shall be so laid out from the heating and the furnace end of 
it that steel can be delivered to the drive as fast as the drive 
can roll it, and that, at the other end of the drive, steel can be 
taken care of at the finishing and disposal end fast enough to 
take care of the drive. The reason I mention this is because 
oftentimes the mill is laid out for the production of one product, 
and later we find that the mill has undergone considerable change 
from the time when original product was got out. So that_in 
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putting a drive on a mill, the past experience has a great deal of 
weight due to the fact that information has been obtained as to 
the speed with which we can handle steel both before it enters 
the drive and especially after it leaves the mill. With that in 
view, I think the steel manufacturers each year are gaining more 
experience with various installations so that those who are 
installing electrical drives from now on will be able to profit by 
the actual applications and the improvements which have been 
made in the tonnages, especially from the standpoint of cost per 
ton. 


R. H. Wright: Under present-day business conditions, itis 
essential that any organization, to be successful, must be quick to 
adopt new methods and equipment. Steel plant engineers and 
executives for years have been pioneers in the application of 
electrical equipment to heavy mechanical operations and, through 
continual expansion of their electrical power systems, they have 
effected great economies of operation. 


One of the chief advantages of the electric motor drive in the 
steel industry, in addition to the inherent economy, is the ex- 
treme flexibility and the ease with which it can be applied to new 
processes and labor-saving devices. Through liberal use of 
electrie motors and automatic control in the modern steel 
plant, the output per man has been increased many times and the 
accident hazard reduced toa minimum. That the advantages of 
electrification can be obtained without sacrificing plant produc- 
tion during installation of new equipment is illustrated by a 
project recently completed in the Philadelphia district. All the 
steam engines in this plant were replaced by electric drives 
operating on purchased power in less than three years with no 
appreciable loss in production during the change-over period. 
The saving in power cost and operating labor will, in three years, 
cover the cost of the installation. 

To meet the peculiar needs in the industry, the electrical manu- 
facturers have developed complete lines of equipment for steel 
mill service. One of the first main-roll drives was a reversing 
motor, installed twenty years ago to drive a plate mill. Since the 
initial installation reversing motors have been increasing in size 
until units rated 7000 hp. at 50 rev. per min. are now quite 
common and one motor has been built for 8000 hp. at 40 rev. 
per min. 

Up to a few years ago all reversing motors above 5000-hp. 
rating were built with two armatures on a common shaft. 
Direct-current power was supplied to the motor through a motor- 
generator set having two generators. In order to keep the volt- 
age to ground from exceeding the potential of one generator, 
a sandwich scheme of electrical connections was employed in 
the circuit between the generator armatures and the double- 
armature motor. Motor-generator sets with two generators 
are used with the more recent equipments, but the double-unit 
armature construction of the motors has been abandoned, and 
one 8000-np. and six 7000-hp. motors have been built with 
single-unit armatures by the Westinghouse Company. 

It will be obvious that the single-unit motor has one-half the 
armature end windings of a double-unit motor of the same rating 
and diameter and that the number of cross connections for the 
commutating pole and compensating windings is also reduced to 
half that required for a double-unit motor. The copper loss of 
the single-unit motor is therefore about 25 per cent less than the 
copper loss of a double-unit motor of the same rating and the 
efficiency is higher. 

When two generators are used in the motor-generator set they 
are connected in parallel. Equal division of the rapidly varying 
load to which such generators are subjected is obtained by 
means of special field connections. As shown in the accompany- 
ing figure, each generator has a differential series winding and a 
cumulative series winding. These windings are identical and 
under balanced load conditions, they neutralize each other. 
However, if No. 1 generator, for example, should tend to take 
more than its share of the load, the differential series field of the 
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No. 1 generator would be stronger than the cumulative series 
field and the voltage; consequently, the load on the No. 1 genera- 
tor would be reduced. At the same time, the excess of current 
from the No. 1 generator would strengthen the cumulative 
winding of the No. 2 generator, causing it to take more load. 
Any tendency for unequal division of load is therefore corrected 


very quickly. 

W.E. Lloyd: I should like to include one question. How is it 
controlled? Do you have a dozen men or one man with a push 
button? 


L. A. Umansky: This paper was not intended to cover the 
very interesting point just brought up by Mr. Petty; namely, 
the interchange of power between the steel plants and the publie 
utilities. It is very fortunate, however, that this problem has 
been mentioned here as it is.a very vital one and will undoubtedly 
grow in importance as time goes on. Whenever the steel 
plant operates at a frequency of 25 cycles, while the purchased 
power is available at 60 cycles, the two systems will be un- 
doubtedly tied-in by means of special frequency-changer sets. 
Their purpose will be not only to convert the 60-cycle to 25-ceyele 
power, or vice versa, but also to control the flow of power between 
the two systems. It means that while one unit, presumably 
at the 60-cycle end of the set, will be of a synchronous type, the 
25-eyele unit is likely to be an induction motor with a speed- 
regulating equipment attached to it. The latter may be similar 
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to the Scherbius, Kraemer, or similar systems outlined.in this 
paper. The actual speed of the frequency-changer set is not 
changed as long as the frequencies remain fixed, but, by control- 
ling the frequency applied to the secondary circuit of the induc- 
tion machine, the latter may be given a tendency to operate 
either as a motor or as a generator; in this manner the inter- 
change of power between the two systems may be readily con- 
trolled. 'The synchronous motor of the set, if suitably designed, 
may also act as a synchronous condenser on the 60-eyele line. . 


We all agree with Mr. Petty that the question of reliability and 
flexibility is just as important in selecting electric drives for 
rolling mills as is the question of efficiency. So many of both a-e. 
and d-c. drives are in successful operation for many years that 
their reliability certainly should be considered on a par. 

No reversing drives were mentioned in my discussion as there 
were noradical changes made in this line for the last ten or fifteen 
years. Many details were undoubtedly improved, as pointed 
out by Mr. Wright, but the method of operation of the machines 
remains substantially unchanged. A single-unit armature of a, 
say, 7000-hp. reversing motor, is an improvement of size rather 
than of kind. When two generators are supplying power to a 
single-armature reversing motor, means should be provided, 
of course, to divide the load automatically and evenly between 
the two generators. The scheme mentioned by Mr. Wright is very 
effective for this purpose; as a matter of fact, the same scheme 
is used for a number of years on the double-unit, d-c. motors 
shown on Figs. 3 and 4 of my paper. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that if we equip each of the two machines with two 
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series fields, one cumulative and one differential, then the load 
balance is maintained at the expense of crowding the main poles 
of the machine with a double amount of series field turns; the 
latter carry the full current but, in the ideal case, do not produce 
any-fiux. In other words, the balance is obtained magnetically 
and not electrically. By causing the current to circulate through 
two series fields, the copper losses are increased and the efficiency 
is, therefore, reduced. 

The reversing drives usually give an excellent opportunity to 
apply a simpler but an equally effective scheme which, at the 
same time, is devoid of the above shortcoming. A relatively 
small potential winding may be mounted on the main poles of 
each generator and these auxiliary fields of the two machines are 
then connected in series with each other. They are so wired that, 
when one of them acts cumulatively with the main field of its 
generator, the other auxiliary winding acts differentially with 
the main field of the second generator. The free ends of the 
auxiliary fields are connected to terminals of the two generators 
of the same polarity. The current of each generator is carried 
separately to the reversing motor, where the two circuits are 
joined together. When the load is evenly divided between the 
two generators the J R drop in each circuit is equal and, therefore, 
no current is flowing through the auxiliary fields. If, for any 
reason, one generator carries less than its proper share of the 
load, the 7 R drops in the two cireuits will differ and therefore a 
current will flow through the auxiliary fields, strengthening the 
main field of this particular generator and weakening the field of 
the second generator, thereby re-establishing the balance. It 
will be seen that the results are obtained directly by means of an 
electrical balance; in other words, the auxiliary field does not 
carry any current in case the load is evenly divided.. The copper 
losses are lower than in the scheme described by Mr. Wright 
and the main poles are less crowded. 

This scheme has been in successful operation for a number of 
years. It will be of interest to note that just a few days ago a 
large rolling mill was started at the Lackawanna Plant of the 
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Bethlehem Steel Company. This mill includes five reversing 
drives, of which three are 7000-hp., single-armature motors, 
each furnished with power from two generators connected in 
multiple. The division of load is load is maintained in a perfect 
manner by means of the scheme just described. 

Once the reversing drives are discussed, I wish to mention one 
other point which may eventually change in one respect the 
conventional form of these equipments. It has been commonly 
understood that any reversing drive requires a motor-generator 
set equipped with a heavy flywheel to equalize the load on the 
incoming line. This is still true for the larger reversing drives, 
but, as the power systems grow, the question of limiting the 
instantaneous peak load will acquire relatively less importance. 
Just recently, areversing drive which will include a synchronous 
motor-generator set was ordered. The power in this case was 
purchased from a publie utility and the question was put squarely 
before the power company: Did it prefer to take on its system 
a heavier instantaneous peak load, not smoothed out by any 
fiywheel, or to reduce this peak load and contend with the lagging 
power factor of the induction-motor-driven set. The answer was 
in favor of the synchronous motor drive. While this particular 
reversing drive is of a moderate size, (4200-kv-a. synchronous 
motor), I believe that it is a forerunner of larger equipments 
provided with synchronous motor-generator sets. Maybe in ten 
or fifteen years from now, even the 7000-hp., reversing blooming- 
mill drives will lose one of their typical features,—the flywheel 
set. 

Mr. Lloyd inquired as to how many operators usually control a 
large continuous mill with individual drives. The motors and 
the motor-generator sets are usually fully protected by automatic 
devices, and, strictly speaking, no attendant is required in the 
motor room. The actual starting speed adjustment and stop- 
ping of each drive is controlled by one man in the operating pulpit. 
having within his easy reach the necessary master switches, 
push buttons, rheostats, ete. One man is usually sufficient to 
do this work; a second man would be comparatively useless. 
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Notes on the Use of a Radio Frequency Voltmeter 


BY W. N. GOODWIN, Jr. 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A thermovoltmeter having a special form of shielding, 
for. use in the accurate measurement of voltage at radio frequencies 
was described in 1924 in a paper by Mr. Leon T. Wilson. This 
instrument has since been developed into a commercial form, and 
this paper describes the technique for using it in a few of its practical 
applications. 

The voltmeter correctly indicates the voltage at its terminals 
for any frequency up to about 1500 kilocycles. For low frequencies 


T the Midwinter Convention held in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 1924, Mr. Leon T. Wilson described a 
specially shielded voltmeter designed for the 

measurement of voltages at radio frequencies. A 
detailed description of the instrument will not be 
repeated at this time, as this was quite fully covered by 
Mr. Wilson in his paper, except to state that it is a 
thermocouple type voltmeter enclosed in a metal shield 
formed in two halves, insulated from each other. The 
movement and couple are placed between the two 
shields, symmetrical with them, and the resistor is 
divided in two parts, symmetrically disposed, one on 
each side of the movement. The two terminals are 
connected directly to the shields, one to each. 

The complete voltmeter is illustrated in Fig. 1, and 
the arrangement of parts in Fig. 2. Briefly, the 
principle of the shielding is as follows: The thermo- 
. couple circuit and d-c. movement, in which it is desired 
that no alternating current shall flow, are placed exactly 
midway between the two shields, so that the values of 
their electrostatic capacities to both shields are equal. 


Fie. 
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The resistors, in two halves, also have equal electro- 
static capacities with their corresponding parts of the 
shield. On account of this symmetry, therefore, there 
is no tendency for the alternating current to pass from 
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the instrument is used exactly as an ordinary voltmeter. For 
high frequencies, it is necessary to pay especial attention to the 
external connections, in order that the voltage desired to be measured 
shall be applied unchanged to the voltmeter binding posts. 

Methods are described for measuring the radio frequency resis- 
tance and inductance of coils, and for establishing a definite voltage 


across a circuit such as the input circuit of an amplifier. 
* * * ok * 


the heating wire through the couple into the movable 
coil, which is the cause of errors in voltmeters not pro- 
vided with this form of shield. 

This type of voltmeter is used in a manner very 
similar to the ordinary low-frequency voltmeter, and 
since it requires current for its operation, is subject to 


the same limitations; that is, it will not give correct 
indications of voltage in a circuit if the current drawn 
from that circuit for the instrument appreciably affects 
the voltage to be measured. The current required 
varies from two to eight milliamperes, depending 
upon the range of the instrument. In addition to 
this operating current, there is also the charging current 
for the shields, which form the plates of a condenser in 
parallel to the instrument circuit. This current, at a 
frequency of 1000 kce., is of the same order of magnitude 
as the current in the instrument circuit, but it is in 
quadrature with it. 


In using the voltmeter for direct current or alternat- 
ing current of low frequencies, it is used in exactly the 
same manner as an ordinary voltmeter. For high- 
frequency measurements, however, while the principle 
of the measurement is the same as for low frequency, 
there is a definite technique which must be followed in 
order that the voltage at the binding posts of the in- 
strument will be the value desired to be measured, 
and not the resultant of this voltage and those of 
mutual and self-inductance in the connections and the 
effects of capacity. A few examples will be given to 
illustrate the technique. 
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To MEASURE THE EFFECTIVE RESISTANCE AND 
INDUCTANCE OF A COIL 


The method used is the usual voltmeter-ammeter 
method in which the resistance is measured by the drop 
across it produced by a measured current. 

The connections are made as shown in Fig. 8. The 
coil D, the resistance of which is to be measured, is 
connected in series with a condenser Cy, having a 
negligible or known loss and a thermomilliammeter A>. 
The circuit thus formed is connected across the non- 
inductive resistance R at the points H,E,. The 
point F, should be carefully grounded and the shielded 
side of the condenser C; connected to the milliammeter, 
which is in the grounded side. The resistor R and 
connections should all be short, especially the connec- 
tion between B; and the condenser C:, as this is the 
only part of the circuit at relatively high potential. 
This connection should preferably be suspended, 
together with the coil, away from all dielectrics except 
air, in order to prevent any losses being added to those 
of the coil being measured. The voltmeter Vm 
must be connected with short leads directly at the points 
E, E. where the measuring circuit is connected to the 
resistance R. 

Current is supplied at the frequency desired from an 
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oscillator, either shielded or placed at a considerable 
distance from the measuring circuit and connected by 
leads placed close together, to avoid mutual inductance 
effects in the measuring circuit. The coil L, is loosely 
coupled to the oscillator coil Z, and has a tuning con- 
denser C, in series with it to adjust the current J, in 
the circuit. The frequency of the oscillator is adjusted 
by the use of the wavemeter W. 

The current J; should be 10 or more times greater 
than J,, so that the tuning of the two circuits will not 
materially affect each other. The drop across R then 


becomes practically equivalent to a non-inductive 


source of high-frequency voltage for use in the mea- 
suring circuit. 

To measure the resistance of a coil D, for example, 
such as is used as a tuning coil for ordinary broadcasting 
frequencies, the condenser C, should have a maximum 
capacity of about 500 yw. u.f., the milliammeter A, 
a range of about 100 milliamperes, the voltmeter Vu 
a full scale value of about three volts, and the resistor 
R a resistance of about 1.2 ohms. A very desirable 
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resistor for the purpose may consist of about two inches 
of manganin, constantan, or other high-resistance wire 
about 0.0065 in. in diameter. 

It is desirable to have a thermoammeter A, in the 
high current circuit, having a range of two or three 
amperes. An oscillator having two five-watt tubes in 
parallel will supply sufficient power for this purpose. 
The oscillator is adjusted to the proper frequency, and 
then the current J, adjusted to one or two amperes by 
means of the condenser C,, to give a readable indication 
on the voltmeter scale. The condenser C; is then 
adjusted until the current J., indicated by the milliam- 
meter A», is a maximum. It is desirable to use a ver- 
nier condenser or vernier attachment on condenser C2, 
as the tuning is exceedingly sharp. Under this con- 
dition, all self-inductance in the measuring circuit 
has been neutralized and the resulting current is due 
solely to the voltage V indicated by the voltmeter and 
the resistance of the circuit, which is computed in the 
usual manner by Ohm’s law. The coil resistance is 
then obtained by subtracting from the computed resis- 
tance of the entire circuit the known resistance of the 
milliammeter, and the resistance of the condenser if 
it is not negligible. It is obvious, of course, that the 
resistance FR is not included in this circuit. 


The same setting may be also used to measure the 
effective inductance of the coil, if the condenser C2 is 
a calibrated one. The condenser capacity to give the 
maximum current J, is noted, together with the fre- 
quency, Since the inductive and capacity reactances 
are equal, the inductance is then 


25.35 X 108 


ioe 
PC 


millihenrys, 


where f = frequency in kilocycles, and C is the capacity 
of Cz in pu. yu. f. 

It has been found, in using the voltmeter for the mea- 
surement of resistance, that whereas the voltmeter 
measures the voltage at its terminals with high accuracy, 
the final accuracy of the resistance measurement almost 
wholly depends upon the set-up of the measuring 
circuit. It must not be concluded that this method or 
any other method for measuring resistances at radio 
frequencies is as simple or as accurate as low-frequency 
measurements, for experience has shown that the best 
arrangement of circuit is often difficult to determine, 
and considerable experimental work is necessary to 
obtain the best results. 

The general rules referred to above may be followed 
but the actual circuit and location of measuring ap- 
paratus will depend in each case upon the particular 
apparatus used. It is advisable to make the ‘‘set-up” 
permanent when the best arrangement has been found. 
The chief advantage of the voltmeter method is the 
rapidity with which coils of various types can be 
compared. 
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ESTABLISHING A VOLTAGE 


It is often desired to apply a definite measured high- 
frequency voltage to the grid circuit of an amplifier or 
to the primary of a transformer or to some other device. 
The voltmeter operates very satisfactory for this pur- 
pose by simply connecting it across the input circuit 
between the points where the voltage is to be 
established. 


LIMITATIONS OF USE AND ACCURACY 


The voltmeter is limited at high frequencies to mea- 
surements of voltage in continuous wave circuits and 
to frequencies up to about 1500 kce., and where the 
current required to operate the instrument and _ its 
electrostatic capacity do not materially alter the value 
of the voltage to be measured, which is similar to the 
limitation under which the ordinary low-frequency 
voltmeter operates. 

It cannot be used, for example, to measure voltages 
from spark generators, or in continuous wave circuits 
having large harmonics greatly exceeding 1500 kc., 
nor can it be used to measure the output voltage of a 
radio frequency transformer, or coupling coil, or, which 
is often the same thing, the grid input voltage to an 
interstage tube of an amplifier, on account of the dis- 
turbing effects of operating current and the capacity 
of the instrument. 

The error in the voltmeter due to frequency from 60 
cycles to 1000 ke. averages about 0.5 per cent, and to 
1500 ke., about one per cent. 


Discussion 


L. T. Wilson: It has been mentioned that this meter takes 
from 2 to 8 milliamperes, and that a displacement current flows 
between the shields of the same order of magnitude. It was not 
specified in that statement that charging current is of the 
same order of magnitude as this 2 to 8 milliamperes only at 
” 1,000,000 cycles. Of course, at any frequency lower than that, 
the charging current is proportionately lower, and down at 
very low frequencies, it is entirely negligible. 

P. A. Borden: Mr. Goodwin states that in using the instru- 
ment he has described, it becomes necessary to get the voltage 
at the terminals of the instrument to be the voltage which it is 
desired to measure; and in this regard its application does not 
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differ from that of any other voltmeter. To obtain this object 
he suggests what he has styled a ‘‘point source” of voltage, which 
is very nicely worked out on high frequency circuits. Without 
having had the opportunity to fully study the circuit, my ques- 
tion in this regard is,—can that arrangement be applied to com- 
mercial frequencies? If so, it would be very useful in measuring 
small voltages, and potential differences across circuits where a 
very small amount of power is available. I refer to circuits 
where the power consumption of the instrument compared with 
the power available in the circuit is so great that the ordinary 
instrument would disturb. the value of the quantity under 
measurement. For example, in the determination of the volt- 
ampere consumption of the voltage coil of a watthour meter, 
current and voltage being’ measured simultaneously, it would 
be very valuable if the “‘point source” of voltage could be ap- 
plied in the measurement. 

H. M. Turner: Mr. Goodwin mentioned the fact that it is 
desirable to have a fairly large ratio between the currents J; and 
I2 of say 10tol. Theadvantagesare that the current amplitudes 
may be easily controlled by adjusting C, (Fig. 3 of the paper) 
without changing the oscillator coupling and that when tuning 
the measuring circuit to resonance the reaction on the oscillator 
is usually negligible. 

I have used this method in the laboratory and find it con- 
venient and satisfactory for measuring circuit constants. 


W. N. Goodwin, Jr: Mr. Borden asks whether the ‘‘point 
source” of electromotive force could not also be applied ad- 
vantageously to low-frequency measurements. WhatI termed a 
“point source” of electromotive force was provided as a means 
for obtaining a source of electromotive force which for all practi- 
cal purposes was free from inductance. To obtain this at radio 
frequencies, it was found that the voltage drop across a high- 
resistance wire of very small dimensions gave the desired results. 


- On low-frequency circuits a somewhat similar method is often 
used in practise in which a low voltage is obtained from a higher 
one by means of the well-known voltage divider. In this case, 
however, there is no advantage in using what I have termed a 
“point source,’ since the ratio of reactance to resistance can 
readily be made negligible without special reduction in 
dimensions. 


The method described, either for low or for radio frequencies 
is not intended for the measurement of unknown voltages, but 
for establishing a voltage for use in measurements. The voltage 
can, of course, be adjusted to a definite value by knowing the 
value of the resistance and that of the current passing through it. 

I wish to thank Mr. Wilson for calling attention to the fact 
that the value of the charging current given for the shields is for 
frequencies of the order of 1,000,000 cycles. This was inadver- 
tently omitted from the text. 


Substitution Method for the Determination 


of Resistance of Inductors and Capacitors at Radio Frequencies 
BY C. T. BURKE! 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The use of a series resonant circuit for the measure- 
ment of the resistance of coils and capacitors at high frequencies is 
discussed. The circuit is tuned with the unknown in circuit and 
with it removed, introducing sufficient resistance to keep the current 
constant. From the condition of constant current, and the circuit 
constants, the constants of the unknown are derived. The derivation 
of the expression for the resistance of a capacitor involves certain 


HE measurement at radio frequency of the resis- 
tance of coils and capacities has presented some 
difficulty. A number of methods has been pro- 

posed, but most of them have been rather elaborate 
and some have involved quite formidable complica- 
tions. The method to be described does not involve 
any new principle, and is, in fact, rather obvious. It 
possesses a simplicity which makes it compare most 
favorably with many of the schemes heretofore pro- 
posed, and renders it deserving of more attention than 
it has received. While it does not pretend to hair- 
splitting exactitude, its precision, if the system is 
constructed with reasonable care, is equal to the 
requirements of a vast number of factory and research 
requirements. It also possesses the advantage that 
the sources of error are known, and most of them can 
be reduced to almost any degree required for precision 
work if the necessary precautions are taken. 


The measuring circuit consists of a simple series 
circuit containing inductance, capacitance, and resis- 
tance, and a current indicator. This circuit is coupled 
to the output coil of a radio frequency oscillator of 
suitable frequency range. Provision is made for con- 
necting the inductor to be measured in series in this 
circuit. Capacitors under measurement are connected 
in parallel with the test capacitor. While the absolute 
value of the measurement may be questioned, the 
method is of great value in determining the relative 
efficiency of coils and condensers, which is in many 
cases of more interest than the actual resistance. 
Using the set-up described, changes in circuit resistance 
of the order of 0.02 ohm can be detected. This-permits 
the measurement of coil resistance of the order of one 
ohm with fair accuracy, and of resistances of two ohms 
and over to one per cent. 


HIGH FREQUENCY MEASUREMENT OF INDUCTORS 


In the measurement of inductors, the unknown 
inductor is connected at L, and the variable resistance 
set at zero. The measuring circuit is tuned to resonance 
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assumptions which are shown to be justified for frequencies at which 
coils and capacitors are now generally used. Sources of error are 
pointed out and discussed. In the measurement of resistances of 
the order of two ohms and larger, the precision of the method is of 
the order of one per cent. A change of circuit resistance of approxi- 


mately 0.02 ohm can be measured. 
* * * * * 


with the oscillator, adjusting the coupling to give a 
convenient reading on the current-indicating device. 
Then ; 


70M I, 


L,is removed, a short-circuiting plug substituted, and 
the circuit retuned to resonance. Adjusting R until 
the current is reduced to its former value, it follows that 

Z 1 Ze 

This assumes: (1) the current in the oscillator is 

constant; (2) the coupling between the circuits is not 


Lo 


x 


D FT 
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changed. The first of these conditions is readily 
obtainable. The realization of the second requires 
sufficient spacing between the coil under measurement 
and the oscillator to prevent appreciable coupling 
between them. Stray coupling between the oscillator 
and the load coil is of no consequence, as no change is 
made in this portion of the circuit during the measure- 
ment. All question on this point can be removed, 
where the precision required justifies it, by means of 
suitable shielding. 
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This assumes the variable resistance to be non- 
reactive. 
If the capacitor used for tuning the circuit to reso- 
nance has a series resistance which is appreciable in 
comparison with the coil resistance, a calibration of the 
equivalent series resistance as a function of the capaci- 
tance will be required. A capacitor designed so as to 
eliminate this complication should be used, however. 
This is readily accomplished, as the loading coil is so 
chosen that the capacitor is used near the maximum 
capacitance where the equivalent series resistance is 
small. It is possible by means of proper design to 
reduce the capacitor resistance to the vanishing point. 
Using a capacitor of such design, it is obvious that the 
change in resistance Usa 


Therefore: 
R, =R 


Summary of Procedure for Inductance Measurements. 


- With the unknown coil in the circuit, and the loading 
coil of such inductance as to give a capacitor setting 
near the maximum capacitance, the circuit is tuned to 
resonance as indicated by maximum galvanometer 

reading. The coupling coil is moved so as to give a 

‘convenient galvanometer deflection. Removing the 
_ unknown coil, the coil mounting is short-circuited and 

the circuit retuned to resonance and F adjusted until 


the current equals that obtained on the first reading. 
Pe ‘Then 
é BR, =R (Equivalent series resistance = reading of 
standard resistance.) 
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HIGH FREQUENCY MEASUREMENT OF CAPACITORS 


In the measurement of capacitors, the unknown is: 
connected in parallel with the capacitor of the test set. 


Sufficient inductance is connected in circuit to give 


resonance at a rather low value of capacitance. The 
procedure in measuring is the same as that employed 
with inductors. The circuit is adjusted to resonance 
with the unknown connected across the test capacitor, 
the unknown removed, and the circuit retuned, intro- 
ducing sufficient resistance after the second tuning to 
bring the current to its former value. 

Again the condition of constant current in the 
measuring circuit requires constant impedance in the 
circuit. As all other portions of the circuit are un- 
changed, it is necessary to consider only the measuring 
condenser, the unknown condenser, and the variable 
resistance. 

When the test barca is first adjusted to resonance, 
this portion of the circuit consists of the standard 
capacitor, shunted by the capacitor under measurement. 
After the second adjustment, the impedance consists 
of the standards capacitor in series with a resistance. 
Equating the impedances of these two circuits, the 


relation between the resistance added to reduce the 
current to its first value and the equivalent series resis- 
tance of the unknown capacitor may be derived. 

In a properly designed capacitor, the dielectric is 
placed in a constant field, so that the dielectric loss 
does not vary with setting. It is convenient to repre- 
sent such a capacitor as a fixed capacitance in series 
with a fixed resistance, the whole shunted by a perfect 
variable capacitor; see Fig. 2. 

In this circuit, the customary equation for parallel 
circuits (resultant impedance equals ‘the reciprocal 


of the sum of the Nd) reduces ute ee ee TT 
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fad — (1+ 7oR. Cz) eat 
~ Ri w? Ce Ci — 9 w (Ce + C1) 


Rationalizing and reducing: 
Ri wo C2 — 4 (63) [(Cp —- C1) + a Ri? Ce C12] 
(Ri w? Cp C1)? Siz aw? (Cp + C1)? 


The order of magnitude of the second term of the 
reactance under test conditions is 10-*°; that of the first 
term, 10-°. The second term is therefore negligible 
for values of w up to 10°. 

Taking out w?, the first term of the denominator is of 
the order of 10-“ w?, while the second is of the order of 


F se 


10-°. The first term of the denominator is therefore 
also negligible for values of w less than 10-°, and the 
expression reduces to 


Cx j 
(Cp = C1)? a w (Ce SF C1) 


(Cr + Cr) is the total capacitance of the capacitor; 
therefore, the system is equivalent to a capacitor of 
capacitance C = (Cr + C1), and equivalent series resis- 

Od4uers 
tance R = Ri Ge 

Making use of this convention, Figs. 3A and 3B 
represent the variable portion of the test circuit at the 
first and second stages of the measurement. The 
solution will be simplified by considering the admit- 
tances rather than the impedances of these circuits. 
In the figure: 

Ci = imperfect “loss” capacitance of the standard 
capacitor, 

R: = imperfect ‘“‘loss’” resistance of the standard 
capacitor, 

Cr, and Cr, = settings of perfect capacitor, 

C, = unknown capacitance, 


Z = fi 
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R, = equivalent series resistance of the unknown 


capacitor. 
Then 
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The resultant admittance of circuit A is 
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As thej terms disappear at resonance: 
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As the capacitances are of the order of 10-”, and the 
resistance of the order of unity, the first term of the 
denominator may be neglected for values of w up to the 
order of 10°. 


Therefore: 


Ys. = Riw’C2+ Rh, 0 CZ 
In the circuit of Fig. 3B, 
for the parallel portion as previously developed: 


Aa C2 9 
cite: Or "eo Cre 
where 
Cy. = C. + Crp = total capacitance of standard 
capacitor. 
For the complete circuit: 
C2 ) 
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The first term of the denominator is of the order of 


10-6, when w is less than 10°. 
Therefore: 


Ys = oC? [R+ Re patil Sone 


wo? Cuz? [z ana 73 ( a 


At resonance the7 term disappears. 
For constant current, equal admittances are required. 
Therefore 
Ri ow? C2 + R, w’ CZ = R oe 
or 


C422 + Ri (yg Cv? 


The capacitance of the unknown is equal, of course, to 

the change in capacitance, 7. é., 
C, = C'x2 ey Cx2 

It will be noted that the resistance measurement of 
capacitors involves the assumption that the field 
through the solid dielectric does not change with the 
position of the capacitor plates, a requirement met by 
any properly designed capacitor for laboratory use, and 
that the conductive resistance of the capacitor is 
negligible. The latter requirement may require special 
construction, especially as the higher frequencies are 
approached. 

As the sensitivity of the measurement depends to a 


Nie. 4 
considerable degree upon the sharpness of resonance of 
the circuit, a current-indicating device of low resistance 


is required. A sensitive current indicator is of value 
as it permits the use of an oscillator of low power, and 


consequently reduced stray field. Since sensitive a-c. 


meters have a relatively high resistance, the arrange- 
ment on Fig. 4 was resorted to as a current indicator. 
The drop across a small coil is used to actuate a micro- 
ammeter through a crystal detector. There is no 
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difficulty in keeping the detector sensitivity constant 
for the short time required; in fact, the sensitivity of the 
fixed crystal used is constant over a long period of time. 

The actual layout of apparatus used is shown in the 
reproduction of the photograph. Plug mountings for 
the loading coil and the unknown inductor were mounted 


on insulators to reduce the capacitance between the 


coils and earth. As it is desirable to keep the circuit 
resistance as low as possible, the jacks were mounted on 
hard rubber, and the dielectric directly between the 
jacks was cut away to lengthen the path. The mount- 
ings for the two coils were permanently secured about 


two feet apart. This distance seems sufficient to 
eliminate coupling between the coil under measurement 
and the loading coil or oscillator. The pick-up coil was 
mounted on a wooden block and connected to the rest 
of the circuit by means of flexible leads so that the 
coupling to the oscillator could be conveniently altered. 
The drop coil and detector were mounted on the side 
of the galvanometer. The galvanometer used had full 
scale deflection on 50 microamperes. The pick-up 
coil was so wound as to have little external field. 

The resistance used was one of the standard decade 
type, using the Ayrtron-Perry type of non-reactive 
winding. It:is probable that this resistance has a 
slight reactance at the higher radio frequencies and 
would not be proper for extremely precise work. There 
is undoubtedly a change in the resistance of these units 
with frequency. Where the requirements of the work 
warrant it, the resistance standard should be cali- 
brated at the frequency used. 


A special type of capacitor was used. The capacitor 
was designed so as to permit a very fine adjustment of 
the capacitance and to have a very low equivalent 
series resistance. 


The main scale in the capacitor is fitted with a 
vernier, making possible readings to one-tenth of the 
smallest scale division. A small uncalibrated capacitor 
is placed across the main capacitor in order to permit 
setting exactly to resonance. The error of calibration 
on the main scale due to this capacitor is ordinarily 
negligible. . 
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A shield was used under the galvanometer and 
associated apparatus, the resistance, and the standard 
capacitor. The junction of the standard capacitor and 
the standard resistor was selected for grounding. It 
is desirable that one side of the standard and also of 
the unknown capacitor be grounded. If the junction 
of the coil and capacitor were grounded, the resistor 
and meter would be at high potential. As the potential 
drop through the resistance is small, the junction of the 
resistor and current indicator could have been grounded 
with practically identical results. The oscillator is of 
standard type, using a U V 199 tube and plug-in coils 
to cover a wide frequency range. 

Summary of Procedure for Condenser Measurements. 
The unknown capacitor is connected in parallel with 
the standard capacitor, loading coils being used in one 
or both mountings, and the circuit is tuned to resonance, 
adjusting the coupling for a convenient galvanometer 
reading. The unknown capacitor is removed and the 
circuit is again tuned to resonance, adding resistance 
to bring the current to its former value. 


Then C. = Cy Fal Ci 
C,? C.? 
He AORN! 0, 
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Discussion 


T.E.Shea: This paper offers an opportunity to call attention 
to certain equivalent networks, due to Dr. O. J. Zobel, which do 
not seem to have become generally absorbed into the literature to 
the extent that they deserve. 

In the design of wave filters, of equalizers, or of balancing 
networks for simulating telephone lines, these equivalents have 
two values. In the first place, they simplify a great many 
formulas and give a better picture of what is going on in the 
circuit. In the second place, more desirable inductance, capacity 
and resistance values are often obtainable. 

Now consider the network represented in Fig. 2 of the present 
paper. We are all familiar with the various relationships of 
equivalent 7’ and 7 networks (for example, those made up of 
capacities) where there are three terminals for each network. 
Nobody would ever question, if he had one mesh and it were more 
convenient to substitute another in a circuit and get a better 
picture of what was going on or get a more easily calculated 
circuit, the validity of using the second mesh. If he obtained 
more desirable capacity values, or a more convenient arrange- 
ment of capacities, he might even substitute the one mesh 
physically in place of the other. 

In the case of two-terminal networks, that is, impedances 
in which there is only one main current path, there is a large 
number of similar equivalents. In the ease of Fig. 2, the 
corresponding equivalent two-terminal network is in the form of 
capacity in series with a parallel combination of resistance and 
capacity. Likewise there are equivalent two-terminal meshes 
using inductance and resistance, and inductance and capacity, 
respectively, and for any number of component impedance 
elements. 

If in this present case, for example, one wishes to investigate 
the matter of selectivity—the change in sensitivity of the device 
as the frequency is slightly changed—I suggest that it can be 
done very much more readily by means of equivalent networks, 
although, of course, the formulas in the paper ultimately simplify 
down.to give the same results. 

Two-terminal equivalent networks are discussed in many 
places in the literature; for example, in Zobel’s papers on “Wave 
Filters,” R. S. Hoyt’s paper on ‘‘Design of Networks to Simulate 
Smooth Lines,’ and R. M. Foster’s paper on “A Reactance 
Theorem,” and in K. S. Johnson’s book ‘‘Transmission Circuits 
for Telephonic Communication.” 
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J. G. Ferguson: I should like to point out the small modifi- 
eation necessary in a circuit of this type to transform it into a 
bridge network and thus eliminate the necessity of measuring 
the current in the circuit in order to determine the point of 
resonance. 

In Fig. 1 of the paper, we have a resonant circuit consisting of 
the three inductances, the variable capacitance, and the variable 
resistance, all connected in series. In order to measure resis- 
tance, as deseribed in the paper, it is necessary to adjust the cir- 
cuit for resonance. The resistance is determined by adjusting R 
to give the same current reading with the test coil or condenser in 
and out of the circuit. The difference in the reading of R then 
gives the value of resistance required. 


Now the e. m. f. applied to this circuit is induced in Coil L,. 
If we place across this coil in series, two equal resistances, we do 
not change the circuit in any way except to introduce a shunt 
across the generator coil. By connecting a detector from the 
midpoint of the two added resistances to ground, we transform 
the circuit into a bridge network, having two equal resistance 
arms, a third arm containing the resistance R, and a fourth arm 
containing L,, Lz, and Cin series. If we balance this bridge by 
adjusting R and C to give zero current through the detector, then 
L, and L, in series must be in resonance with C, and the total 
resistance of this arm must be equal to R. 


This method is practically identical with the method de- 
seribed, except that it is unnecessary to measure the current, 
or even to hold it constant. Consequently, we do not have the 
same requirement of stability in the oscillator. 

The general method described is really a substitution one, the 
assumption being made that the change in the capacitance of 
C may be made without changing the loss in the circuit. The 
usual assumption made is that if the dielectric loss is known or 
negligible, there are no other losses to be considered. However, 
at radio frequencies this is by no means the case, as in certain 
designs of capacitors we may have considerable eddy-current 
loss. Consequently one of the chief limitations of the method is 
in the determination of the loss in the standard capacitor. 
Knowing the loss in the standard, the method consists simply of 
substituting the unknown for the known, keeping other condi- 
ditions the same and reading the change in the setting of the 
variable resistor R. 

Probably the only absolute way of determining the loss 
in a standard capacitor is the calorimeter method, and there are 
so many difficulties to be overcome in a measurement of that 
type, that a high degree of accuracy can be obtained only by use 
of extraordinary precautions. 

In conclusion, there is just one other point which makes a 
bridge method preferable to an indicating method. If the 
detector is a heterodyne type or some type which allows us to 
- discriminate between the frequency at which we wish to make the 
measurement and other frequencies, it is possible to balance the 
bridge for one frequency only, that is, for the fundamental. 
Any indicating method such as described in the paper which is 
dependent on a current measurement, measures the total current 
in the circuit including all of the harmonics, and the result 
obtained becomes a function of wave shape. 

A. Nyman: I was rather amused on the question of nomen- 
elature and particularly as applied to condensers. The company 
I am connected with is making millions of condensers every 
year, and I believe if we started changing the name to capacitor 
we would find ourselves ‘in difficulty; people wouldn’t know what 
we were talking about. 

In connection with the measurement of condensers in Mr. 
Burke’s paper, particularly at radio frequency, we worked out a 
method of measuring condensers at radio frequency which I 
believe is very accurate and quite simple. 

The accompanying figure shows the construction of this test 
set. It consists of two independent oscillating circuits both with 
adjustable capacities. By arranging the capacities close to the 
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same values, a beat note is formed between the two oscillating 
circuits, and this beat note can be brought very close to 1000 
eycles by introducing in the circuit a 1000-cycle note from a 
tuning fork. Thus, on the left-hand side of the diagram, a 
standard condenser is adjusted alone until the 1000-cycle beat 
note tunes: in with the 1000-cycle note from the tuning fork. 
Then a condenser to he measured is inserted in parallel with the 
standard and the standard readjusted to get the same condition. 
It is of course necessary to watch that this beat note is always 
on the same side of the resonance curve. This will be the con- 
dition if the resonance is always approached from the same side, 
say, reducing the condenser in each case. Since the frequency 
of the circuit is now the same as it was before, the total capacity 
is the same as it was originally. ‘ 
It has been found that it is possible to gage the frequency of the 
beat between the two 1000-cycle notes to within one cycle every 
two or three sec. With a million cycles on each oscillating 
circuit, this would give an accuracy of comparison of condensers 
of oneinamillion. Of course, this accuracy is a good deal higher 
than is required under any practical circumstances. Moreover, 
the actual accuracy is limited by the construction of the standard 
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condenser. With a General Radio type 222 standard condenser, 
this accuracy is not more than one in 25,000. 

This method of measurement has been found quite reliable and 
is not affected by any outside cireumstances. Since the two 
measurements are made on the same oscillating circuit, and the 
measured condenser is generally considerably smaller than the 
standard, the load conditions on each tube are practically identi- 
eal and there is no tendency to upset the frequency relations 
of the two circuits. Moreover, the coupling between these two 
circuits is so loose that any change in one cireuit does not affect 
the oscillation in the other circuit until approximate resonance 
(beat note of about 25 to 60 cycles) is reached. Thus, at the 
1000-cycle beat note, the effect of one circuit on the other is 
entirely negligible. 

C. T. Burke: Inregard to the points raised by Mr. Ferguson, 
the condenser is the weakest link in the circuit. We have found 
in fact that on very high frequencies of the order of 50,000 Ikilo- 
eycles or thereabouts, the use of a condenser of the soldered- 
plate type does show a noticeable improvement over the usual 
stacked-plate type. 

In connection with the other question as to the effect of 
harmonics, since this circuit is tuned to the fundamental of the 
oscillator, the magnitude of harmonics in the circuit should be 
rather small, and as the actual value of current is not used in the 
computation but is only used to reset the circuit, harmonics in 
the circuit should not affect the accuracy of the method unless 
the magnitude of the harmonic differs between the two tunings, 
and there does not seem to be any reason for expecting this to 
occur. 

As to the other point raised in the matter of nomenclature, 
the terms ‘‘capacitor’’ and “‘condenser’”’ do refer to the same 
thing. 


Condenser Shunt 


for Measurement 


of High-Frequency Currents of Large Magnitude 
BY ALEXANDER NYMAN: 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The necessity for an accurate ammeter for large 
high-frequency currents is pointed out. A new device consisting 
of a large condenser in parallel with a small condenser, and the 
latter carrying the current to a small thermocowple ammeter, is 
described. : 

A device of this nature can be made very accurate; in fact, com- 
parable in accuracy to any available standards. 


HE use of large broadcasting stations and other 
continuous-wave, high-power installations has 
created a demand for accurate means of measuring 

high-frequency current of large magnitude. 

The methods so far in use are all limited in one partic- 
ular or another. The use of the hot-wire expansion 
type instruments is not feasible for values above 10 
amperes, as the size of heating element becomes exces- 
sively large and the skin effect does not allow the sub- 
division of hot wire into parallel elements. 

The direct thermocouple type has been used with 


Fig. 1 


satisfactory results up to currents over 100 amperes, 
but the heating element of the higher ranges becomes 
bulky and expensive to build on account of the large- 
sized conductors and careful workmanship required. 
Also the skin effect becomes appreciable at the higher 
frequencies. 

An iron core transformer for reducing the high- 
frequency current so that it can be applied directly to a 
small instrument gives satisfactory results for fre- 
quencies up to 500 ke. For higher frequencies, the 
heating of the iron parts of the transformer becomes 
quite appreciable and is the greatest drawback. At 
2000 ke. and above, it is difficult to use such a trans- 
former; the heating of parts, the influence of stray 
fields, and the distributed capacity of windings become 
quite objectionable. : 

This article describes a novel arrangement which will 
permit the limits of operation to be extended as far as 
the present art of radio transmission requires. 

The advantage of the new condenser type of am- 
meter for large currents lies in its accuracy and sim- 

1. Consulting Engineer, Dubilier Condenser Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Presented at the Regional Meeting of . District No. 1 of the 
A.J. E. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 
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The construction of the device includes provisions for restricting 
the electrostatic and electromagnetic field, due to large current, the 
reduction of distributed inductance and capacity, and a provision 
to prevent the resonance effect of high harmonics of the operating 
current. Provisions are also made for locating the measuring 
instrument at a distance from the circuit. Large ratings are 
possible by connecting a number of condenser blocks in parallel. 


plicity, combined with its comparatively low cost, even 
for the highest of frequencies. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the method by which currents of 
large magnitude and high frequency can be satis- 
factorily measured. It consists in general of two 
condensers in parallel: a large one which carries the 
greater portion of the current to be measured; without 
appreciable voltage drop, and so constructed that it 
can pass large current at high frequency without appre- 
ciable losses; and one considerably smaller, designed 
to shunt off a predetermined fraction of the total 
current through a small ammeter, either of the hot-wire 
or the thermocouple type. In the latter case, the 
meter may be located at a distance from the main 
circuit, as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

A device of this nature, if properly designed, will give 
satisfactory measurements of current at frequencies as 
high as 60,000 ke., which is practically the limit of the 
present-day operations of radio stations. It can be 
designed for higher frequencies. The error due to the 
resistance of the thermocouple element is practically 
negligible, even at the highest frequencies used. Thus, 


if the condenser has a capacity of 0.001 wf..and the 
thermocouple element has a resistance of 2.6 ohms, the 
error becomes one-half of one per cent at 6000: ke. 
(50-meter wavelength). For shorter waves, smaller 
capacity would be used. 


The only source of error actually found in operation 
is due to the fact that the two condensers and the 
thermocouple form a closed circuit which has a resonant 
frequency that sometimes comes within the range of 
some harmonic of the frequency of operation of the 


instrument. The presence of such a condition becomes 
apparent in an obvious irregularity of the meter reading. 
Fig. 3 shows a very evident method to avoid this error 
at the resonant frequency. An auxiliary circuit which 
is tuned to the resonant frequency of the closed circuit 
referred to is connected to some point of the condenser 
shunt and actually absorbs the power of the harmonic 
from this circuit and in this way eliminates this error, 


Since this tuned circuit is connected only at one point, 
its effect at all other frequencies is entirely negligible. — 

It is worthy of notice that the accuracy of this 
instrument cannot really be checked by any available 
standards of high-frequency current. Probably the 
most accurate fundamental method of measuring high- 
frequency current is by means of the calorimeter 
ammeter in which the heating due to the current 
registers the value of that current in terms of the 
resistance of the heating element. Even this method, 


however, is subject to two errors which are difficult . 
to eliminate. 
the high frequency and the second is the distributed 


One is the actual value of resistance at 


- eapacity of the heating elements ae the calorimeter 
apparatus, 


co denser shunt _are pessoa in _eXCeSS- of ay 
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elements, both within this clamp. One element con- 
sisting of a number of metal foils in parallel gives the 
large capacity, while one extra foil brought out as a 
separate lead gives the small capacity. It is evident 
that the construction is made so symmetrical that there 
is no chance of one capacity changing relatively to the 
other. It will also be seen that the incoming and the 
outgoing leads of this condenser are on the same side 
of the clamp. There is no magnetic loop around the 
condenser element, therefore, and the losses are reduced 
to a minimum. . 

It is a well-known fact that for high-frequency opera- 
tion, the presence of iron near the conductors results in. 


- considerable losses and consequent heating which may 
_ become prohibitive. 


In the improved construction of 
this element, although a steel clamp is used to hold 
together the condenser under a high pressure, the 


Hires 


arrangement of conductors is such that with a current 
of 50 amperes the losses are negligible. « 

A typical example for a condenser to operate at 50 
amperes is as follows: The shunt element is 0.199 y f. 
and the part constituting the small condenser is 0.001 
uf. The shunt element consists of a large number of 
metal foils, and therefore each foil will carry only a 
fraction of an ampere; also each one of these foils will 
be of a very short length. For this reason, the resis- 


‘tance losses in the foils will be quite small and it will 


carry a total current of 50 amperes, without appreciable 
heating. 

At 6000 ke., the potential across this yndenser 
woul be ca 6. 2 volts. Al m rie 
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elements contains a small capacity in series with the 
meter, that is, the element closest to the meter end. 
If this element alone is used, the reading is 50 amperes. 
If the second element is also connected, the reading 
becomes 100 amperes, and the meter readings must be 
multiplied by 2 without affecting the calibration of the 
instrument. 

Fig. 6 shows this.condenser viewed from the bottom, 
with the base removed. The two condenser elements 
will be seen inside a perforated aluminum container 
with the thermocouple and instrument mounted on 
one side. A small adjustable condenser and spool 


Fic. 6 


next to the meter are for the purpose described in 
connection with Fig. 3, to eliminate the effect of the 
higher harmonics. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the arrangement of parts in this 
instrument. It shows a small resistance element R 
connected in the output leads of the thermocouple. 
This is a small spool of resistance wire which is equiva- 
lent in resistance to a certain length of lead so that 
when it is desirable to use the meter at a distance from 


THERMOCOUPLE 


Fig. 7 


the circuit this can be done without any change in the 
calibration by leaving out the spool and substituting the 
resistance of a standard length of leads. Fig. 7 also 
shows that the leads from the condenser element to the 
heater are arranged to have the minimum effect from 
stray fields and a minimum induction. These leads 
are seen to be made of two twisted wires, see Fig. 6, 
placed together closely, and brought to the thermo- 
couple. Fig. 7 shows the terminals located at the end 
opposite to the meter, and when connected to the 
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circuit, the leads would be going in a direction away 
from the meter. | 

If the meter is used at a distance from the thermo- 
couple, the leads from the latter to the meter are 
brought through a metal shield casing which is grounded 
to prevent any radio frequency from affecting the 
circuit. . 

Fig. 8 shows the mounting of the condenser element 
inside the casing. It is seen to be held by two metal. 
plates which act as ground leads of the condenser 
element. Thus the two ground leads are parallel to 
each other and almost completely enclose the condenser 
element and the incoming lead. It will be observed 
from Fig. 6 that the condenser element is connected to 
these metal plates by means of several thin, wide metal 
leads. It can be seen readily, by observing Fig. 8, 
that the electrostatic field is confined within the ground 
leads and its influence on the meter and the thermal 
element is thereby minimized. 

For high current ratings, the principle of block 
additions of condenser elements is utilized. Thus for 
50 amperes, one block is used; for 100 amperes, two 
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are used; for 150 amperes, three blocks are used; ete. 
The same thermocouple and meter are used in each case 
and the scale need only be multiplied by the number of 
blocks connected. 


With the arrangement described, the ratio of capacity 
is 200 to 1; therefore, the thermocouple will carry only 
a quarter of an ampere while 50 amperes are flowing in 
the radio frequency circuit. A quarter of an ampere is 
quite practical for a sensitive and accurate thermal 
instrument. With 100, 150, or 200 amperes, the ther- 
mocouple will receive the same current, but the 
ratio will have changed in accordance with the capacity, 
that is, the number of blocks. 


A meter as described above has been in continual use 
for over two years on a testing set where the frequencies 
have ranged from 100 ke. to 6000 ke., and the current 
values have ranged up to 120 amperes. It has been 
found that the meter indications are consistent and 
reliable at all these values. In fact, its accuracy has 
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been such that it was possible to measure the voltage 
in a circuit by connecting such an ammeter in series 
with a known condenser, and determining the voltage 
drop in the condenser by calculation. 


For developing a special thermocouple ammeter used 
in connection with the condenser shunt, an acknowl- 
edgment is due the Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration of Newark, N. J. 


Discussion 


B. E. Lenehan: It is not apparent why the capacity of a 
condenser can be assumed to be constant up to frequencies as 
high as 6000 kilocyeles. Two conductors spaced approximately 
10 times their diameter will have an inductive drop at 50 amperes 
6000 ke. of about 345 volts per ft. The mutual inductance 
between the meter and shunt circuit can hardly be disregarded 
as only 1 per cent coupling would introduce errors of around 50 
per cent. 


The method is a very good practical way of making high- 
frequency measurements after its accuracy has been established, 
but it can hardly be classed as a standard. The well known 
difficulties of shielding high-frequency circuits are’ evidently due 
to the high resistance of all materials. This effect accounts for 
the use of only moderately high frequencies in induction furnaces. 

We must remember that no method of demonstrated accuracy 
exists for measurement of currents above 1000 ke. Resistances 
and inductanees are all affected by the proximity of the return 
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conductor of a circuit if any exists and the usual effects by which 
one makes measurements are complicated by the fact that the 
usual ‘‘constants”’ of a circuit are not constant. 

Alexander Nyman: Concerning the statements of Mr. 
Lenehan, with regard to the voltage drop on leads at 6000 ke. 
and 50 amperes, it is not clear what size of lead he is contem- 
plating, as of course the bigger the lead the less would be the 
drop per unit length. It is of course also true that the leads to 
condenser shunt are short from the junction point of the small 
condenser and these leads are so arranged as to confine the 
magnetic field to a small space and for this season the voltage 
drop is practically negligible. 

The inductive effect of these leads is again reduced by their 
mutual shielding arrangement, and by the fact that the leads 
to the thermo-couple are very short. This inductive effect 
can of course be determined by connecting the small condenser 
element to the large, in which case it will be found that nu 
current passes through the thermo-couple. In other words, 
the mutual inductance which Mr. Lenehan mentions is much 


less than 1 percent and probably could not be readily determined. 


With regard to the second paragraph, the writer is fully aware 
of the difficulties of shielding as this factor had been carefully 
studied in the design of the condenser shunt. The shortness of 
leads, the construction which encloses the incoming lead by 
outgoing leads, and a complete separation in a metallic container 
are the essential features which were found necessary for 
shielding. In other words, if the construction is such that there 
is no external field except in close proximity to the conductors, 
then the magnetic effect evidently is much easier to shield than 
than for an exposed conductor. 


Methods for the Measurement of Radio Field 
Strengths 


BY C. R. ENGLUND: 


Non-member 


Synopsis.—This paper presents a review of successful methods 
of measuring several classes of radio waves, (a) sinusoidal waves 
of frequencies below 1000 kilocycles and (b) sinusoidal waves of 


OR several reasons the radio art was well advanced 
F before the most fundamental. measurements, 
those of the signal strength in free space, were 
undertaken. Chief among these reasons, perhaps, was 
the fact that the damped spark transmitter was the 
most common generator. Such a radiator has so many 
variables that accuracy in measurement is difficult. 
The simultaneous advent of the vacuum tube generator 
and amplifier furnished the sinusoidal radiation and the 
sensitive receiving set,so that anexact knowledge of the 
field strength became a matter of greater engineering 
moment and at the same time more accurate and 
sensitive means of measurement became available. 

The earliest transmission measurements were made 
by inserting sensitive a-c. ammeters in the receiving 
antenna. Later the coupled circuit with crystal 
rectifier and d-c. instrument was used. Here the 
coupling allowed a matching of circuits and the high 
sensitivity of the d-c. instrument made it a moderately 
sensitive method. Still later the telephone and audi- 
bility meter were added, increasing the sensitivity and 
making the measurement one differing only slightly 
from the normal operating technique, a desirable 
feature. The advent of the vacuum tube amplifier and 
detector enormously increased the intensity range of 
the signal which could be received and estimated as a 
unit of audibility. 

There were serious deficiencies, however. The 
measuring unit was too far away electrically from the 
antenna, the step from free space to antenna was not 
bridged, and the threshold of audibility which furnished 
the basis of measurement was not an accurately re- 
producible standard. One of us, therefore,-in 1917? 
proposed the idea of introducing a local measurable 
signal into the antenna and turning the measurement 
setting into a comparison between local and distant 
signals. The advantages would be that the type of 
receiving set would become immaterial, since this set 
serves merely as a comparator, and the comparison 
would become one of equal voltages impressed in the 
antenna, the only antenna constant required being the 
so called effective height. This method. has now be- 


1. Both of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 463 West 
St., New York, N. Y. 

2, Englund, Proc. I. R. E., 5, p. 248, 1917, Discussion. 

Presented at the Benional Meeting of District No. 1 of ie. 
A. I.E. E., at Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 


representing the present reception levels. 
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and 


frequencies above 1000 kilocycles, (c) telegraph dots and dashes and 
(d) static. 


* * * * * * 


come standard for frequencies below 10° cycles,’ 
(300 meters,) and while it has been found inapplicable at 
higher frequencies, due to technical difficulties, some 
of its features are retained. Its chief disadvantages are 
the physical difficulties of generating and controlling 
the local signal and the increased cost of apparatus. 
The limiting signal which can be measured, in the 
absence of static, is fixed by the leakage through the 
comparison oscillator shielding and it is the control’ 
of this that has made the method feasible. 

From the theoretical viewpoint, there is no question 
as to what should be measured, and granting that tech- 
nical troubles do not intervene, the same holds for the 
practical viewpoint. This is to measure the electro- 
magnetic condition at the receiving antenna, or rather 
the condition as it would be if the antenna were not 
there. Whether the unit should be that of energy 
density, electric field, or magnetic displacement may be 
debatable; it has been chosen as a practical matter, and 
by common consent, as the electric field expressed in 
microvolts per meter. This gives a convenient unit, 
the range of from 0.1 to 500,000 microvolts per meter 
Since the 
energy density in free space of an electromagnetic 
disturbance is 


ER? + HP 
81 


and for pure radiation fields | E'| = | H |, in absolute 
electrostatic. and electromagnetic units respectively, 
it is immaterial which is chosen. For very short 
transmission distances, the second equation does not 
obtain as the fields are not pure radiation fields®. 

When a fine wire conductor, where eddy currents may 
be neglected, is exposed to an electromagnetic radiation, 


3. Englund, Proc. I. R. E., 11, p. 26, 1923, ‘‘Note on the 
Measurement of Radio Signals’; Bown, Englund, & Friis, 
Proc. I. R. E., 11, p. 115, 1923, ‘‘Radio Transmission Measure- 
ments’ nfonden: Proc. I. R. E., 14, p. 333, 1926, ‘‘Portable Re- 
ceiving Sets for Measuring Field Strengths at Broadeast Fre- 
quencies”; Jensen, Phy. Rev., 26, p. 118, 1925, ‘‘Potentiometer 
Arrangement for Measuring Micro-Voltages at Radio Fre- 
quencies.”’ 

4. Friis & Bruce, Proc. I. R. E., 14, p. 507, 1926, “A Radio 
Field-Strength Measuring System for Frequencies up to 40 
Megacycles.”’ 

5. See Appendix I. 
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a total electromotive force is developed along the wire 
length which is equal to 


fina 


where EF’, is the component of electric field parallel to 
the wire and a and 6 are the coordinates of the 
wire ends. If a + b we have the ordinary “open” 
or “‘marconi” antenna; if a = b we have the closed or 
“loop” antenna. In the latter case, the line integral 
around the closed curve always gives the same value 
as the surface integral of the rate of change of magnetic 
displacement through the closed curve. This is the 
origin of the inexact notion that the open antenna 
operates from the electric field and the closed antenna 
from the magnetic field. 

When either of the antennas mentioned is exposed 
to electromagnetic fields, currents flow in it. In 
the general case the relation between current and 
driving field at any point on the conductor is a very 
complicated one and while an equivalent lumped 
electromotive force can always be found to replace the 
distributed electromotive force in a single given 
connection of input and indicating apparatus, the 
most desirable state of affairs is that when the integral 
of the wire component of the electric field can be re- 
placed by an equal total lumped electromotive force. 
This condition can be met for an open antenna by 
making it short and adding large capacity areas at the 
end; for a loop antenna we need only make the dimen- 
sions small and wind to such an inductance that the 
tuning capacity greatly exceeds the natural or ‘‘shunt”’ 
capacity of the conductor. A comparison in the an- 
tenna itself of a locally generated electromotive force 
and the signal electromotive force, both of the same 
frequency, does not require an antenna tune. It is 
advisable to tune, however, because of the sensitivity 
and selectivity resulting. The free space field can 
then be determined in terms of what may be termed the 
“effective height” of the receiving antenna. For the 
open antenna, the effective height is the physical 
length and the resultant voltage in the antenna V> 
is related to the electric field EH by the condition 
V, =h EH. For the closed antenna of N turns, the 
resultant voltage is 


aye 


Vie 
which is to be evaluated for any given field and loop 
area. If the loop is in free space and is so small that 
the field is sensibly constant over its area A and if 


w 
the field is sinusoidal of frequency oy then 


wNAH 


ie ° 


Now for pure radiation | H | = | Z| and accordingly 
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an effective height or height of equivalent open antenna 


hu can be defined as 


wNAE w AN 


(6 


Vii=Eh = Or h. = 
and is convenient as long as the transmission distance 
is great enough to assure only a radiation field. The 
tacit assumption is of course made that the fields are 
rectilinear and the antennas oriented for maximum 
pick-up. 

As a practical fact, we have had little success in 
using an open antenna as an antenna for which the 
effective height is determined from. physical dimen- 
sions. We have always had to rely on the loop as the 
absolute antenna type. In the last analysis, then, all 
transmission measurements and formulas are based on 
a computed loop effective height which it is impossible 
to check by: direct measurement. We have had no 
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indirect evidence to date showing that the effective 
height computed in this manner is incorrect. 

The method of introducing the sinusoidal comparison 
voltage into the antenna is at the disposal of the opera- 
tor. Two which have been commonly used are the 
resistance drop and the mutual inductance voltage’. 
Figs. 1-A and 1-B are schematic of these. 

If K be the current attenuation ratio, (K > 1), then 
the voltage introduced into the antenna is, in the two 
cases, ; 


RI, toMI, 
Kas? K 
and the currents resulting in the antennas, (we actually 
indirectly compare voltages through the resulting cur- 


rents), are 


6. Vallauri, Proc. J. R. E., 8, p. 286, 1920; Lunnon, Inst. El. 
Eng. Jl., 59, 1921, p. 685; Beverage and Peterson, Proc. J. R. E., 
11, 1923, p. 661; Hollingsworth, Inst. El. Eng. J1., 61, 1923, p. 501. 
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RI; hore: oy be es ae 14 per ee: the cayeree ie: 
eee e impedance drop across it increases 1 per cent. 
Mh 2) KG le a Moreover, the constant impedance attenuation network 
where Z is the antennaimpedancebeyond thelocalinput of resistances is the first that comes to mind because of 
terminals. Now the currents produced in the antennas its independence of frequency and a resistance termina- 
by the radiation fields are tion is then the logical one. No question of efficiency 
hE is involved since rejection and not conservation is 
, and aimed at. 

dy Ss. ‘ We have used two types of resistance attenuator’ 
and have found that below 1000 kc., safe resistance 
hE units can be made and used. Even if reactive units 
ow? V2 should result, a reasonable agreement of phase angle 
R2+twLy Br Rr A + Z among them will maintain the high accuracy of the 
To aaa ae resulting attenuator and the utility of the resulting 
where r is the impedance of the attenuator looking instrument exceeds that of similar apparatus made up 
backwards into it. The condition of equality means of inductances or capacities. For example, the shield- 
that ing of a resistance attenuator is very easy, a statement 
RI, hE not valid for an inductance attenuator. At high fre- 
KR) ny Tew ei quencies, the unavoidable inductance of leads ruins the 

eR — operation of a capacity attenuator. 
The theory of the measurement by means of a com- 
twM I, parison signal in the antenna has been sketched above; 
KR et Zi it was also stated that a different method was forced 
upon us at the higher frequencies by reason of the 
hE impossibility of constructing predeterminate attenuat- 
wo? M2 ing networks. Several suggestions have been investi- 


RY 
r+R 


R,t+to Ls + Moet gated but at these frequencies the dimensions of con- - 


R toL r co ‘ 
ee ae ductors having negligibly small impedances become 


in the two cases. Nowitisvery easy tomaker >> Ri unworkable and it is necessary to make a radical move. 
RI; The resulting method’, requiring a double detection 

and, this done, RI; = KhEorE = Ky, {or the first type of receiver, may be sketched as follows. 
; pores ] The loop signal and beating oscillator voltages are 
equation. For the second, it is equally simple to make applied to the first detector grid. (The beating oscilla- 
tor input may also be introduced into the detector 


2 2 
eae <<|Re+toLh,+Z plate circuit.) The detector output passes through a 
j ; controllable attenuation element and a selective inter- 
and, this achieved, mediate frequency amplifier, the amplified intermediate 
ane frequency being applied to the last or low-frequency 
KhE =%oM Tf, ork = aan detector grid. A meter in this detector plate circuit 


serves as an indicator and by adjusting the attenuation 
unit a convenient deflection is obtained from the signal, 
Fig. 24. Let this attenuation ratio be K;. The 
beating oscillator is now disconnected and a comparison 
oscillator input introduced into the loop and increased 

=) I | until a readable deflection is obtained in a meter 
Kh. KAN in the first detector plate circuit, Fig. 2B. This detector 
having been calibrated as a vacuum tube voltmeter, the 
voltage is read directly from the calibration curve, say 
V. Next the beating oscillator is reconnected and 
the attenuation increased until the output meter gives 
the original deflection. The attenuation is now Kz 
and it is evident that the original signal voltage applied 


In case a loop is used, the last equation further simpli- 
fies. For substituting the effective height of the loop 
gives 


and the frequency has cancelled out which is an ad- 
vantage. The relative availability of these two methods 
will depend somewhat on the occasion. .A workable 
mutual inductance unit may be purchased in the 
open market while a resistance unit cannot be so bought. 
On the other hand, it is our experience that a resistance 
can be made without a-c. calibration which will function K, 

more accurately than a small mutual inductance can be © the first detector grid was ea V. Finally, the 
calibrated, particularly when shielding is necessary to 

prevent antenna pick-up. Another point in favor of 7. Englund, loe. cit; Jensen, loc. cit. 

the resistance input is that the reactance of the unit 8. Friis and Bruce, loe. cit. 
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loop 


thus, 
TK 
Ke Mi 
loop effective height gives 
Kk, K; V 
Pee yt): : 


K= 
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RECEIVER 


. DOUBLE 
DETECTION — 
| RECEIVER 


ae eS iapilicy of hue wave ee ieson. : 
h in amplitude and polarization angle, the accuracy 
’ ea urement peared 1s not area and i 1S any, met 


aed is short-circuited so that the unchanged 
comparison oscillator output is applied directly to the 
- first detector grid. A reduction in the attenuation to a 
7 third setting K; brings the output up to its original 

value. The signal voltage picked up by the loop is 


and equating this to the product of field strength times 


As practical procedure, V is conveniently chosen as 
one volt. The necessary condition is that the inter- 


Fic. 2—Measvrine Muruop or SHort Wave Fiep StrencTa 


7 mediate frequency output of the first detector be pro- 
: portional to the product of the two inputs over the wide 
. Stee from ee Heels ag to unit sO a eo ounla 
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to make this an accurate method as a little consideration 
will show. A method of determining the effective 
height of an antenna by a set of interconnected 
measurements on three antennas has been proposed? 
but it is difficult to see how it can compare with a loop 
measurement in accuracy. Naturally, an open antenna 
has a great effective height compared to that of a usable 
loop and the problems of comparison oscillator shielding, 
high current attenuations, and high amplification at a 
low noise level, in great measure fade out. 


The discussion so far has assumed a simple sinusoidal 
signal but this is not the only type awaiting measure- 
ment. The major applications of radio are for com- 
munication purposes and such applications require a 
modulation of the simple sinusoid.. To mention only 
two such, we have the broadcast transmitter and the 
radio telegraph sender. The former carries a dominant 
unmodulated carrier and measurements are simply 
made on this carrier frequency using a meter in the final 
detector plate circuit for comparison. Normal signal 
strengths for broadcast purposes make a meter reading 
simple. To measure the dot and dash amplitudes of 
telegraphy requires something of the nature of an 
oscillograph, and the cathode ray oscillograph using a 
neon tube discharger! to spread the beam has proved 
serviceable as a visual comparator. The signal in- 
tensities are here likely to be small and static inter- 
ference marked. It has been shown that static inter- 
ference is proportional to the width of the resonance 
band" of the receiver and for telegraph signals a sharp 
low-frequency tune will reduce the interference so 
greatly that it has usually been found possible to 
measure with the cathode ray tube if the signals can be 
read!” in the phones. 

- Static is another signal type awaiting measurement. 
The rather intangible “noise value” of the static is what 
it is desired to measure in radio telephony and for 
rectifying systems such as telegraph recorders and 
printers the total static energy is of greatest importance. 
The first static measurements were obtained by mea- 
suring the intensity of the telegraph signal which was 
just masked or rendered unintelligible by the static. 
Consistent tea can be oe on continuous 


Pp. 


ailey, Bell Sz 
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attack upon the static measurement problem. Because 
of the extreme ranges of received energy which occur, 
it is necessary to invert such a measurement and in- 
stead of recording the static itself, record the gain of 


Fic. 3—Fievp Strrenern Measurement APPARATUS, 


15-500 Ke. 


a. Attenuator; b. Comparison oscillator; c. Intermediate frequency 
amplifier and low frequency detector; d. Intermediate frequency filter; 
e. Intermediate frequency detector and beating oscillator; f. Loop; g. Loop 
input resistance 


the receiving set necessary to maintain the static output 
constant; and this has been the method chosen“. The 
particular output metering sytem which seems to have 


Fie. 4—Firip Strenctu MbasuremMpent APPARATUS, 


500-3000 Ke. 


a. Loop; b. Double detection receiver; 
e. Output meter; f. Comparison oscillator 


c. Attenuator; d. Batteries; 


the greater number of advantages is one employing a 
“fluxmeter” or non-restoring type of deflection instru- 


13. Bown, Englund, and Friis, loc. cit. 
14. Friis, Bell System Tech. J1., 5, p. 282, 1926. 
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ment to add up the energy received for a definite inter- 
val. This is not a “lagging” type of average such as a 
sluggish thermocouple would give and is yet immune 
from the wild fluctuations of set gain which result when 
a “rapid’”’ thermocouple is used. 

The static measurement desired is naturally a mea- 
surement of the interfering effect or signal destructive- 
ness of the static. This is exactly the property of 
greatest interest since the signal to static ratio thus 
defined is the engineering factor of safety for continuous 
transmission of the desired intelligence. 

In closing this resume of radio field measurement 
methods of today, a few observations from the practical 
side may be welcome. We have had occasion to make 


5—Fie Lp StrenetH MrasurEMENT APPARATUS, 
1-40-MraacycuEs 


Fic. 


a. Loop; b. Antenna circuits; c. Comparison oscillator; d. Intermediate 
frequency detector meter; e. Attenuator; f. Intermediate frequency 
amplifier and low frequency detector; 'g. Intermediate frequency detector 
and beating oscillator; h. Output meter 


measurements of field strengths from 15 ke. to 25 
megacycles and from 0.1 to 500,000 microvolts per 
meter. Itisastriking fact that for the entire frequency 
range a measuring set sensitivity of 0.1 microvolt per 
meter reaches the weakest usable signals. From a 
radio telephone point of view the most important fre- 
quency ranges at present are 40-70 ke., 550-1500 kc., 
and 3 to25 megacycles. In Figs.3, 4, and 5, reproductions 
of photographs of measuring apparatus for each of 
these ranges are given. This apparatus possesses 
enough flexibility to bridge the frequency gaps and 
cover the 15-ke. to 25-megacycle range already men- 
tioned. The measuring sets of Figs. 3 and 4 measure 
by means of local comparison signals in the loops; 
the apparatus of Fig. 5 uses a calibrated intermediate 
frequency detector with an attenuator in its output 
circuit as already described. All three sets are double 
detection receivers and are intended to be portable. 
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vy "Appendix I 
The “Hertzian doublet” is essentially a rectilinear 


antenna with such large capacity areas at its ends that 


the current in the linear portion is everywhere the same. 
If we now assume such an antenna in free space with a 
capacity area separation of h and carrying a current 
I, sin w t, then ata distance d such that d > > h, 
the fields, in cylindrical coordinates, are given by the 
following expressions, where the center of the antenna 
has been chosen as the zero of the coordinate system 
and the antenna along the Z axis: : 


Bie ANE 
[= cos w(t- +) 


e/a 
Ss 


E - hIyrz iy Odueles ¢ ). (+. 
R. h Top (° 3 CED 2 — “) . ( =) 
Lhz= a ie c +6: av f COS Ww t= a 


Bae Pres Peat (Se = . 


C 


' 


whered = Vr? + 2. 


- Obviously, the magnetic field lies in circles about the 
* 92 axis 


nd the electric field.in the plane containing 
As before, the units are absolute 


d and the Z@ axis. 


— electromagnetic and electrostatic, respectively. 


or distances where dis not great compared with 
h, these formulas must be integrated over the 
1. Thus, for the psenst field,.- 


We Ca: eee “Sf ae 2! — = 2 
ee Sari 79" | epee Bot SIN OOF a) babe : = y 


- terms being the radiation fields. 


: true antenna 1 eee ; 
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With similar expressions for the electric field, (r, 2’) 
are the coordinates of the point of observation and 
the symmetry makes a @ coordinate unnecessary. In 
the formula J;, the current function is arbitrary and 
may be any given function of 1. Until this is speci- 
fied, the integrations cannot be carried out. 


For the equatorial plane, z = 0, the simple doublet 
equations reduce to 


age w (+ 3 
Heh (a eae 


CT. 
7 
sin w (1 cal 
rp 
ate pe 
it : i 
w cos w ( t— —) sin »(t-—) 
c c 
Ez ie +7: dE : : 


Notice that the first two terms in He and Ez are 
separately equal. At great distances, all but the first 
terms in Hse and Ez become negligible, these two 
It is easily seen that 
the radiation components |E2|, |H«|, and r form, in 
the order named, a right hand screw system. 


To pass from the antenna in space to a grounded 


antenna we need only notice that if the grounded 
antenna is half the length of the free antenna, the fields 
in free space are the same. 


We assume, of course, that 
the ground conductivity is great enough to. fies 


Quantitative Determination of Radio. Receiver 


Performance 
BY “Hep OAKLEY: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—The practise of making quantitative measurements on 
the individual units of radio receivers is quite general, but seldom are 
such measurements made on receivers as a whole because of certain 
difficulties encountered in this type of measurement. This paper 
describes apparatus developed to overcome these difficulties and to 


INTRODUCTION 


N the development and design of a device consisting 
of more than a single unit, it is advantageous to 
subject it to a series of tests to determine its operat- 

ing characteristics as a whole, as well as the character- 
istics of the individual units alone. A radio receiver 
is comprised of apparatus performing, as a rule, five 
main functions: (1) Selecting a voltage of a particular 
radio frequency from among several co-existing volt- 
ages, the frequency of each one being different from 
that of the desired voltage; (2) amplifying the selected 
voltage; (3) deriving from this amplified voltage an 
audio-frequency voltage; (4) amplifying the audio- 
frequency voltage; (5) converting it into sound energy. 
Present day receivers perform functions (1) and (2) 
simultaneously in the radio-frequency selector amplifier, 
function (38) in the detector, (4) in the audio frequency 
amplifier, and (5) in the loud speaker. Testing the 
apparatus performing any one of these five functions is 
relatively easy but to make measurements of the whole 
assemblage is rather difficult. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe briefly the 
test apparatus used by the General Electric Company, 
to explain the quantities measured, and the method of 
test, and to present some results obtained from over-all 
tests on receivers. 

To obtain satisfactory results from over-all tests, 
three main conditions must be satisfied. 1. To the 
input terminals of the receiver must be supplied a radio- 
frequency voltage of a character and magnitude com- 
parable with normal operating conditions. 2. The 
testing apparatus must be so constructed and arranged 
that the receiver is subjected to the signal in a known 
manner and is not affected by unknown stray signal 
effects. 3. The test conditions must be so controlled 
that the receiver is not influenced by electrical distur- 
bances other than the test signal. 

DESCRIPTION OF TEST APPARATUS 

The apparatus developed to meet these conditions 
consists of a signal generator, a current-controlling and 
measuring device, a voltage attenuator, a dummy 

1. General Engg. Laboratory, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 1 of 
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make possible a study of the performance of receivers as such. The 
over-all characteristics of receivers are classified and described, the 
method of tests for obtaining measurements on them explained, with 
some curves shown to illustrate the results obtained from these tests. 


antenna, and an output voltmeter. The first two units 
are in a shielded room and in another are the last three, 
as is also the receiver to be tested. The signal genera- 
tor is a miniature broadcast transmitter employing the 
Heising system of modulation, and is composed of five 
main units: (1) An audio-frequency oscillator with a 
range of 40 to 10,000 cycles; (2) a radio-frequency 
oscillator, having a range of from 550 to 1500 kilocycles; 
(8) a modulator, with its grid controlled by the audio- 
frequency oscillator and its plate controlling the plate 
voltage of the modulated radio-frequency amplifier; 
(4) a modulated radio-frequency amplifier the grid of 
which is excited by the radio-frequency oscillator and 
whose output is varied at an audio-frequency rate 
by the modulator; (5) a power amplifier (provided with 
a modulation indicator), excited by the radio-frequency 
amplifier. The power amplifier supplies current to the 
current controlling and measuring device. This is a 
variable mutual inductor with its primary connected 
to the signal generator and-in its secondary circuit a 
tuning condenser, a thermoammeter, and a voltage 
attenuator. The value of the current flowing in the 
voltage attenuator is measured by the thermoammeter, 
and is controlled by varying the mutual inductance. 
The attenuator is a special form of self inductor, first 
proposed and used by Dr. N. H. Williams of the 
University of Michigan. It consists of a coaxial metal 
shell and rod, which terminate at one end in a metal 
plate perpendicular to their axes. At the point where 
the rod meets the plate it is connected to ground. 
The design of this inductor is such that its inductance 
per unit length is easily calculated. This particular 
inductor has three taps providing inductances of 
approximately 0.001, 0.0055, and 0.02 microhenrys. 
With these taps and an input current, range of from 
0.5 to 350.0 milliamperes, a voltage range of from 1.5 to 
22,000 microvolts may be obtained at the lower fre- 
quency end of the broadcast range, (550 to 1500 
kilocycles), and three times these values at the higher 
end. The dummy antenna is a circuit so designed that 
its characteristics are representative of those of the 
average broadcast receiver antenna. An arbitrary 
value of ten meters is given as its effective height, 
because it is believed that this is the average value of 
antennas commonly used. The output voltmeter 
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measures the effective value of audio-frequency voltage 
existing across the output of the receiver. It has a 
range of 0.2 to 250 volts and its indications are inde- 

pendent of frequency. The impedance (160,000 ohms) 
of the voltmeter is so great compared with that of the 
loud speaker that the extra load imposed upon the 
circuit by the voltmeter is negligible. 

This concludes a description of the apparatus used 
in making the usual over-all characteristic tests. The 
quantitites measured will be explained now; then the 
test procedure for obtaining them. 


QUANTITIES MEASURED 


The characteristics commonly measured are 
sensitivity, selectivity, and quality. In some special 
cases, the radiation from the set is also measured. 
Sensitivity is defined as the degree to which a radio 
receiving set responds to signals of the frequency to 

which it is tuned. The output of a receiver is not 
directly proportional to the input field strength. 
Therefore, sensitivity cannot be expressed by a single 
figure, but takes the form of a curve. Sensitivity can 
be expressed by an input-output curve; 7.e., a curve 
showing the relation between the potential induced in 
the antenna circuit and the voltage existing across the 
loud speaker. It is convenient, however, to express 
sensitivity as the ratio of output voltage to input field 
strength at various output voltages. This method is 
somewhat analogous to transformer practise wherein 
relations are found between the transformer ratio and 
the voltage supplied to the load at various loads, rather 
than between impressed primary voltage and voltage 
supplied to the load. The ratio of output voltage to 
input field strength, expressed by a dimensional formula, 
reduces toa length. Since this is so and since the field 
strength is expressed as a certain potential per meter, 


the unit of sensitivity has been called the meter. A 


receiver is said to have a sensitivity of one meter when a 
field with strength of one volt per meter acting upon the 
antenna circuit causes a potential of one volt to exist 
across the loud speaker. 
Selectivity is the degree to which a receiving set is 
, capable of differentiating between signals of different 
frequencies. As measured, selectivity is a curve 
showing the input field strength required to maintain a 
- ens ae praise’ ss in the oa as the iamaareh of 
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magnitude of the discrepancies between the original and 
the reproduced sound waves can be shown. The 
measurements as actually made are not so rigid. The 
assumption is made that the radio-frequency voltage 
induced in the antenna circuit is of such a nature that, 
were the receiver and sound reproducing apparatus 
perfect, the reproduced sound would be identical with 
that which acted upon the microphone of the trans- 
mitter. The measurements as made furnish data 
showing the relation between the receiver output 
voltage and the modulation frequency, as this frequency 
is varied from 40 to 10,000 cycles, without changing 
either the voltage induced in the antenna or the degree 
of modulation. A perfect receiver subjected to this 
test would maintain a constant value of voltage across 
its output and therefore its quality curve would be a 
straight line parallel to the modulation frequency axis. 
In order to compare the quality of different receivers, it 
has been the practise to plot these curves as output 
voltage in percentage of output voltage at some one 
frequency (usually 1000 cycles), against frequency. 
The more nearly the output voltage remains constant, 
the better is the quality. 

The last receiver characteristic to be considered is 
radiation. Radiation is defined as the process of 
emitting electromagnetic waves into space. Obviously 
it is impossible to measure a process, so that when 
radiation measurements are discussed, the act in mind 
is not that of measuring the process but rather that of 
measuring the quantities causing the phenomenon of 
radiation. The relative distances to which transmitters 
can maintain communication depend upon their 
antenna height and the current flowing in the antenna. 
The antenna height is expressed ordinarily in meters 
and the current in amperes, so that it is customary to: 
express the radiating power of a transmitter in meter 
amperes—the product of the antenna height and the 
current. Some receivers contain an oscillating tube 
and it is possible to so adjust the controls of certain 
others that one or more tubes will oscillate. In both 
cases disturbances are sent out which seriously interfere 
Tests 
are made to determine both the magnitude and fre- 
quency pe this disturbance. The ates are danen 
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a schematic layout of the test apparatus and an antenna 
type receiver which is undergoing test. An RCA 
model-100 loud speaker is used as the output load, and 
across it is measured the output voltage. 

Sensitivity. To determine sensitivity, the signal 
generator is set to some desired carrier frequency and 
adjustments are made so that the current is modulated 
50 per cent at 1000 cycles. Thecurrent flowing through 
the voltage attenuator is adjusted to some convenient 
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value and the receiver antenna circuit is connected to 
one of the attenuator taps. The receiver is then tuned 
to the signal and other adjustments made so that the 
receiver is operating normally. The test is then 
begun by adjusting the input to the receiver, (input 
current to the attenuator or changing taps), so that 
some low value of output voltage is obtained. The 
input is increased in steps and at each step the corre- 
sponding output voltage is recorded. The test is 
continued until the grid of one of the receiver tubes 
becomes positive during a part of the cycle (this 
usually occurs first in the tube located in the last stage 
of the audio frequency amplifier). This point is 
considered the operating limit of the set, since any 
further increase in input will result in a distorted output. 
During this test the following data were recorded: 
carrier frequency, current flowing through attenuator, 
attenuator tap used, and output voltage. To plot 
sensitivity curves the field strength for the different 
output voltages must be known. It is found in this 
way: knowing the current flowing through the attenua- 
tor and its frequency, and the inductance corresponding 
with the tap used, the voltage induced in the antenna 
circuit can be calculated. This voltage, divided by the 
height of the antenna in meters, (in this case 10 meters), 
is considered as the field strength of the signal. The 
sensitivity of the receiver in meters is then found 
by dividing a given output expressed in microvolts 
by the corresponding field strength expressed in micro- 
volts per meter. 

The test just described is made with the receiver 
tuned to 560 kilocycles. The signal generator is then 
reset to give the same sort of signal as before except 
that the frequency is now 1000 kilocycles. The 
receiver is tuned to this new frequency and the test 
repeated. A third setting of the generator and retuning 


of the receiver to 1300 kilocycles completes the sensi- 
tivity tests. The complete test then shows not only 
how the sensitivity varies for different input field 
strengths but also gives an idea of how it varies for 
different carrier frequencies. Tests to determine the 
other receiver characteristics are also made at these 
same three carrier frequencies so the whole set of 
curves obtained furnishes a very good picture of the 
behavior of the receiver over the entire broadcast 
range. 

Selectivity. With the receiver tuned to 560 kilocycles, 
the frequency of the signal generator is set to a value 
such that with the receiver connected to the highest tap 
of the attenuator and the maximum obtainable current 
flowing through it, no signal exists in the receiver out- 
put. The frequency is brought nearer and nearer to 
the tuning frequency of the receiver until a point is 
reached where some low value of signal (0.5: volt) 
exists in the output. From this point on, through 
resonance and beyond as far as it is possible to go, 
the frequency is changed in steps, and at each step, 
the current through the attenuator and the attenuator 
tap is chosen so that the voltage in the output remains 
constant. As the frequency of the signal generator is 
changed, its modulation frequency and degree of 
modulation remains unchanged. These data are re- 
corded: frequency, value of current flowing through 
attenuator, attenuator tap used, and the value at which 
the output voltage was maintained. The field strength 
corresponding with the several frequencies is then 
calculated in the manner explained under sensitivity 
tests. The curve obtained by plotting field strength 
required to maintain a constant output voltage against 
carrier frequency is the selectivity curve for this 
particular tuning point. After this test, another is 
made with the receiver tuned to 1000 kilocycles and 
after that a third test is made with the tuning point at 
1300 kilocycles. 

Quality. A preliminary test is made to determine at 
what audio frequency the maximum output voltage is 
obtained. After finding this point the input to the 
receiver is adjusted so that at this frequency the grid of 
the last tube does not at any time become positive. 
The input is then maintained at this value while the 
modulation frequency is varied from 40 to 10,000 
cycles and the degree of modulation is held constant at 
50 per cent. At each frequency, the output voltage is 
recorded. A plot is then made of output voltage in 
per cent of output voltage at some one frequency 
(usually 1000 cycles), against modulation frequency 
and the quality can then be judged by the amount the 
curve deviates from a horizontal straight line—the 
greater the deviation, the poorer the quality. 

Radiation. These measurements fall into two classes: 
(1) Measurement of radiation from loop or antenna 
alone; (2) measurement of radiation from receiver and 
loop or antenna combined. In the case of sets operating 
with an antenna, the amount of radiation from the set 
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receiver called the indicator. 
_ tuned to receive some carrier frequency. 
is radiating it will cause a voltage to exist in the indica- 


itself as compared with that from the antenna is usually 
small, so that on this type of set measurements are 
confined to radiation from the antenna itself. But: 
in the case of sets operating with loops, the electrical 
dimensions of them and of the receiver circuits are 
comparable, so that quite a large part of the radiation 
may originate in the receiver. Thus, measurements on 
this type of set include both loop and set radiation. 

The first mentioned type of measurement is made in 
this manner. The receiver to be tested is set up in the 
same room with the signal generator and in the other 
room is another receiver which will be designated as the 
indicator. The two current leads of the attenuator 
are disconnected from the current controlling and 
measuring unit and are connected to the antenna circuit 
of the receiver. The indicator is connected to the 
highest tap of the attenuator. Tests are made to be 
certain the receiver is tuned to some carrier frequency, 
and then if it is radiating it will be sending current 
through its antenna circuit, which consists of the 
dummy antenna and the attenuator. This current 
flowing through the attenuator will set up a voltage 
across the input of the indicator resulting in a certain 
value of output voltage. The current leads of the 
attenuator are then removed from the antenna circuit 
and returned to their normal connection. The indicator 
is connected to the lowest tap on the attenuator and the 
signal generator supplies current (of the same frequency 


as that generated by the receiver) the value of which is 
so adjusted that the output voltage of the indicator is 


. 


the same as before. This current, multiplied by the 


ratio of the inductance of the lowest tap to that of 


the highest, gives the value of current that was in 
the receiver antenna circuit. This current, in amperes, 
multiplied by the height of the antenna in meters, 
(in this case 10 meters), expresses the radiation of 
the receiver in meter amperes. 

‘To measure the combined radiation from a receiver 
and a loop, they are set up near the attenuator; and in 
the same room, but at a distance from them, is another 
The receiver is properly 
If the receiver 


tor. The value of this voltage is noted, the receiver 


and its loop removed, and in their stead is set up a loop 
circuit whose etekne height and resistance are known. 
- With the aid of the attenuator and signal generator a 
~ current is set. up in the loop circuit, of such a value that 

the aE? in the indicator is the same as balore, 
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testing this type of receiver, the dummy antenna, of 
course, is not used but the attenuator is connected 
directly in the low side of the loop circuit. The 
connections are as shown in Fig. 2. The voltage 
induced in the loop circuit is found in exactly 
the same manner as it was in the case of the 
antenna circuit. The same dummy antenna is used 
for all antenna receivers and its height is always 
considered to be 10 meters; but when testing loop 
receivers, the loop belonging to the particular set 
undergoing tests is used. It is therefore necessary to 
determine the effective height of this loop in order to 
find the input field strength. The effective height of a 
loop is simply a figure which, multiplied by the field 
strength of the electric component of anelectromagnetic 
wave, gives the value of the voltage induced in the loop. 
In other words, if a loop and an antenna were simul- 
taneously subjected to the influence of a moving 
electromagnetic field, and the height of the antenna 
happened to be such that the voltage induced in the 
antenna was equal to that induced in the loop, then 
the effective height of the loop would be considered 
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equal to the height of the antenna. It can be shown 
that the effective height of a loop is dependent upon 
the frequency of the field, the area of the plane enclosed 
by the loop winding, and the number of turns in the 
loop. The relation is: 

Hy = 066N Ar 10 


where 
H .= Loop height in meters 
N = Number of turns in loop 
A = Area in sq. cm. enclosed by loop winding 
F Frequency of the field in kilocycles 


CURVES OBTAINED FROM TEST DATA 


A number of different types and makes of receivers 
have es tested, {ae for purposes of ae 
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forms of detectors which overcome this difficulty, but 
they are not generally used because of their lack of 
simplicity as compared with the usual form. 

The selectivity of a receiver should be such that there 
is very little discrimination among frequencies over a 
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range of from 10 kilocycles below to 10 kilocycles above 
the resonant frequency and outside the band the 
receiver should be unresponsive. The first condition 
is set down so that there will be no impairment in 
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quality of the audio output of the receiver and the 
second condition so that undesired signals can not 
affect the receiver and thus also impair the quality. 
Fig. 5 shows the selectivity curves. 
the selectivity is very good with respect to eliminating 
undesired signals, but is too selective for good quality. 
At 1000 and 1300 kilocycles the selectivity is not so 
good so far as eliminating interference is concerned but 
is good from the standpoint of quality. Selectivity is 
then another characteristic that may be improved upon, 
and the ideal to be reached is constant selectivity 
throughout the broadcast range, complete suppression 
of all undesired signals, and non-discrimination among 
frequencies over a limited range both sides of the 
resonant one. 


At 560 kilocycles : 


Fig. 6 is an example of how far the quality of modern 
receivers departs from the ideal. The falling off of the 
low frequency part of the characteristic can be attrib- 
uted to faults in the audio-frequency amplifier and 
loud speaker circuits. The drooping of the _ high- 
frequency end is due partly to these faults, partly to too 
great select:vity, and a great deal to the characteristics 
of the detector. 


SUMMARY 


Over-all measurements supply the means for ob- 
taining first, a picture of the performance of a 
receiver as a whole and, with such pictures, the per- 
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formance of various receivers may be easily compared; 
and second, quantitative data which are particularly 
valuable in development work because they enable 
one to determine accurately the degree and manner 
in which improvements in individual units affect 
the characteristics of the receiver as a whole. 
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Discussion 


A. L. Cook: I think it is a decided indication of progress 
in the development of sets when the manufacturers begin to 
test their complete sets and publish results of these tests. 


I wish to ask particularly about the curves on the fifth page 
of the paper showing the quality of reproduction of a certain 
receiver. I wish to ask does the method of testing used really 
tell whether or not the set has good quality of repro- 
duction? 


As I understand it, the method is based upon the measure- 
ment of voltage amplification at different audio frequencies 
and I wish to ask if this is a true measure of the quality? That 
is, if this were a straight line parallel to the horizontal axis, 
would this represent a perfect set? 

I believe that most of the energy in a complex note is in the 
lower frequencies, and it would seem to me that the energy 
amplification would be more important than the voltage ampli- 
fication. I should like to ask Mr. Oakley, therefore, if an in- 
dication of the relative energy amplification at different fre- 
quencies would not be a more exact representation of the quality 
than is the voltage amplification? 

B. V. K. French: 1! should like to ask Mr. Oakley about 
the amount of error in the attenuator used. The attenuator 
was described, | believe, by A. W. Hull, in the Physical Review 
of 1925, and I wonder if any errors have been calculated? 

Another question I should like to ask is, how is the percentage 
modulation measured on the oscillator defined, and how can 
we all reach the same agreement on the necessary percentage 
modulation to simulate broadeast reception conditions? 

H. D. Oakley: The point about the quality curves of re- 
ceivers is at present quite a disputed one. It has already been 
proposed to measure the power delivered to a loudspeaker 
rather than the voltage across it. But even in this case, the 
designers of loudspeakers are not prepared to say whether a 
definite relation exists between the power supplied to a loud- 
speaker and the sound received by the ear of the listener. Varia- 
tions in room conditions cause variation in the sound received 
by theear. If we could measure the sound pressure at the micro- 


phone of the transmitter and the sound pressure at the ear of the 


listener, then a true representation of quality for a particular 
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set of conditions could be made. Because so many variables do 
exist, and because it is more convenient to measure voltage than 
power delivered to a loudspeaker, our quality curves are plotted 
in terms of voltage against frequency. We depend a great deal 
upon past experience in interpreting the picture presented to us 
by the quality curves. 


The other point brought up was concerning the type of inductor 
used in making the measurements. Calculation of inductance 
involves a term which is the log of the ratio of the radius of the 
cylindrical shell.to the radius of the rod inside the shell. Slight 
errors in determining the magnitudes of these two radii will cause 
a very slight error in the calculated value of inductance. There - 
are two other sources of error. (1) The point at which the 
rod enters the end plate is grounded. Consequently there may 
be some current flowing from the point through ground and 
back into the circuit again. So calculations based upon the 
assumption that all the current flowing in the rod return through 
the shell may be slightly in error. And (2) the electric field 
about the shell will induce voltages in the receiver in addition to 
those obtained from the tap to-which the receiver is connected. 
This error has been eliminated by enclosing the inductor in a 
shield. Measurements on the inductance show that it is within 
4 per cent of calculated values. 


The degree of modulation of the current supplied by the 
oscillator is expressed by the ratio 
A-—B 
A+B 


‘x 100 


where A is the maximum and B the minimum amplitude of the 
modulated current. For 50 per cent modulation, A would-be 
three times B. No single value of percentage modulation can 
simulate broadeast-reception conditions, since the percentage 
modulation of a broadeast transmitter is continually changing 
and may be any value from zero to distressing. over-modulation. 
But the audio-frequency output of a properly designed receiver 
should vary directly with the degree of modulation and for 
measurement purposes a reasonable value should be satisfactory; 
50 per cent modulation was used by us, but there is at least a 
tentative agreement now to use 30 percent for all receiver 
measurements. 


High-Frequency Measurements 
of Communication Lines 
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Synopsis.—This paper describes briefly a testing technique 
which has been developed for making line measurements at high 
frequencies in connection with the application of carrier telephone 
and telegraph systems in the Bell System. The. measurement of 
line attenuation, impedance, and cross-talk up to frequencies as high 
as 60,000 cycles is described, using a number of specially developed 


and 
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and standardized high-frequency apparatus units. These include 
an oscillator, a detector-amplifier, an impedance bridge, a thermo- 
milliammeter set, a variable attenuator, a cross-talk set, and a 
frequency meter. A brief description of the individual units is 


given, as well as their coordinated use in complete testing circuits. 
* * * * * * 


RIOR to the introduction of multiplex carrier tele- 
P phone and telegraph systems, the operating 
telephone plant was concerned only with the 
transmission of frequencies in the voice range. The 
considerable application of carrier communication sys- 
tems to long distance open-wire circuits, whereby a 
pair of such open wires carries several messages simul- 
taneously by the employment of higher frequencies, has 
however greatly raised the upper limit of the frequency 
range used in the telephone plant. Among other 
things, this has required the development of a special 
technique suitable for the testing at these frequencies 
of the line circuits over which the various types. of 
carrier systems are operated. 

A brief description of this technique was included in 
a paper delivered before the Institute by Messrs. 
Colpitts and Blackwell.2 It is the purpose of the 
present paper to describe these high-frequency measur- 
ing methods in greater detail and as they are now 
applied with recently improved apparatus. 

The high-frequency line characteristics of chief 
interest are attenuation, impedance, and cross-talk for 
frequencies up to about 50,000 cycles. It is thought 
that the interest of others in the measuring methods 
employed may, perhaps, reside not so much in their 
novelty, but rather in that they represent a solution of 
the problem of standardizing the technique of high- 
frequency measurements for use under practical tele- 
phone plant conditions and of a relatively wide-spread 
application. The apparatus with which the measure- 
ments are made has been standardized and is in general 
use by the operating telephone companies of the Bell 
System. 

Consideration may conveniently be given to the 
subject matter under two general headings: First, a 
brief description of the different apparatus units which 
serve as “tools” for the work; and secondly, the com- 
bination of these units in ways needed to effect partic- 


1. Both of the American Tel. & Tel. Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York. 

2. See Carrier Current Telephony and Telegraphy, by E. H. 
Colpitts* and O. B. Blackwell, A. I. E. E., Trans., 1921. Vol. 
40, p. 205. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 1 of the 
A.I. EH. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 


ular measurements. Simple illustrations of the results 
attained in the work have been included. 
APPARATUS UNITS EMPLOYED 

The several individual types of apparatus which 
have been made available are as follows: 

1. An oscillator providing a source of high-frequency 
current adjustable to any frequency between 100 and 
50,000 cycles and having an output of a high degree of 
constancy and purity of wave form. 

2. <A detector-amplifier which provides a visual or, 
by heterodyne action, an audible indicator of high- 
frequency currents. 

3. An impedance bridge suitable for measurements 
within the above mentioned frequency range. 

4. <A thermomilliammeter set which provides for the 
absolute measurement of relatively weak high-frequency 
currents and which also incorporates means for cali- 
brating the thermocouples. 

5. A variable attenuator or resistance artificial line. 

6. A cross-talk set or variable attenuator of special 
type used for measuring cross-talk between mutually 
interfering circuits. ; 

7. A frequency meter capable of measuring fre- 
quencies between 3000 and 50,000 cycles. 

These units are all designed to meet relatively severe 
requirements of sturdiness, stability, and reasonable 
simplicity of operation in order that they may be 
employed generally in the field under conditions of 
use demanding portability. 

Oscillator. Practically all measurements require a 
source of current variable in frequency, and a satis- 
factory generator has been made available to meet this 
need. This unit is a portable vacuum tube oscillator. 
It supplies current of frequencies variable from 100 to 
50,000 cycles. The output is under the control of a 
potentiometer and provides a maximum power of from 
0.4.to 0.7 watt, the exact value depending upon the 
frequency. The frequency is varied in the usual way 
by changing the constants of the feed-back circuit. 
Different values of inductance and resistance, as well as 
capacitance, are provided in order to insure that the 
instrument may have a good wave form and stability of 
frequency. The wave form is such that in the range 
from 3000 to 50,000 cycles the harmonics do not exceed 
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10 per cent. r. m. s. value as compared with the funda- 
mental under the conditions of maximum output. 

It is arranged to be supplied by power from the usual 
telephone office battery sources, plate potential at 130 
volts and filament current at 24 volts. Its stability is 
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such that for a temperature range of from 60 deg. to 
80 deg. fahr., and battery voltage changes such as are 
ordinarily experienced the frequency variation does not 
exceed 0.5 per cent. The maximum variation occurs 
for the relatively high frequencies, and below ‘20,000 
cycles its temperature stability is considerably better. 
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The simplified circuit of the oscillator is shown in Fig. 
1. It will be noted that the circuit consists of an 
oscillating tube and two stages of amplification, the 
second stage of which is formed by the use of two tubes 
in parallel in order to meet the necessary output require- 
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ments. The various switches and controls will be noted 
on the face of the panel. 
Detector-Amplifier. The detector-amplifier is a sensi- 
tive device for detecting visually or by ear high-fre- 
quency currents from about 3000 to 50,000 cycles 
Since it is designed to be employed only in compariso. 
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measuring circuits or in null measurements, as in con- 
junction with the impedance bridge, only a limited 
degree of stability is necessary. When used for aural 
reception, the apparatus functions as a heterodyne 
detector, giving an audible note in the telephone 
receiver by beating the incoming current with a high- 
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frequency current generated by an adjustable frequency 
local oscillator. 

When the detector-amplifier serves as a_ visual 
indicator, the high-frequency current causes a deflec- 
tion on a meter in the plate circuit of a rectifier tube. 
In the case of both the aural and visual indicator con- 
nections, other vacuum tubes in the circuit provide for 
substantial amplification. 

The simplified circuit diagrams of the instrument, 
when used as a heterodyne detector and as a rectifier, 
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amplification and a final “rectifier” stage, using a three- 
element tube with high C potential. The fourth tube, 
otherwise employed as an oscillator in the heterodyne 
circuit, is not operated. The rectifier circuit provides 
for the indication on a milliammeter circuit noted at 
the extreme right of the diagram. 

The circuit in its rectifying connection requires 
into its impedance of 600 ohms, a current of from 50 to 
300 microamperes, depending upon the frequency, for a 
fair scale deflection of the meter. In the case of the 
operation of the circuit as a heterodyne detector, the 
amplification provided is such that an input of only 


about 0.5 microampere gives a usefully audible note 


in the telephone receiver. 

For many measuring purposes, it is desirable to 
employ some degree of high-frequency selectivity at the 
input of the device, and for this purpose a continuously 
variable tuned circuit is included in the circuit. A 
potentiometer adjustment at the input is also embodied 
in the instrument. This has been found to be partic- 
ularly useful where the input to the circuit may vary 
in magnitude over a large range, such as in bridge 
measurements. It is characteristic of devices provid- 
ing such a high degree of amplification that unless the 
input is controllable in this manner, an overloading 
in the rectifier or output stages may result with con- 
siderable possibility of confusion and inaccuracy in 
measurement. 


AS HETERODYNE DETECTOR 


Fia. 


are given in Fig. 2. It will be noted that four vacuum 
tubes are available. When used as a_ heterodyne 
detector, the first tube provides a stage of high-fre- 
quency amplification, the second tube operates as an 
oscillator to supply the local beating frequency, the 
third tube is the beat modulator or detector, and the 
fourth tube operates as an audio amplifier of the beat 
or tone frequency. The latter is usually adjusted to 
the order of 1000 cycles. A cam switch affords means 
for changing the circuit connections so that when em- 
ployed as a rectifier for visual indication, the tubes 
provide in sequence two stages of high-frequency 
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Impedance Bridge. The impedance bridge provides a 
means for measuring impedances in the frequency range 
from 3000 to 50,000 cycles. Its greatest accuracy lies 
in the impedance range from approximately 50 to 10,000 
ohms. It is of the balancing or differential coil type, or 
what, in telephone language, might be termed the 
“hybrid coil” type of bridge. The balancing coil is a 
four-terminal type of network, as noted in Fig. 8, 
having an input circuit to which is applied the source 
of high-frequency current, a detector circuit, and two 
balancing arms. When impedances applied to the two 
balancing arms are adjusted equally, the loss between 
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the input and detector circuit terminals is infinite; 
that is, the bridge is balanced as in the case of the 
ordinary Wheatstone bridge. The balancing coil type 
of structure offers for this purpose a constructional 
symmetry and convenient possibility of shielding. 
The rheostat arm or adjustable impedance provided 
consists of a resistance variable from 0 to 10,000 ohms 
in steps of one ohm, and a capacitance continuously 
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variable from 300 micro-microfarads to 11 microfarads. 
Each of these known impedances is controlled by a 
separate switch so that it may be conveniently con- 
nected into different parts of the bridge circuit. 
Optional connections permit the variable resistance 
and capacitance to be connected in series in the balanc- 
‘ing arm, or one in series with the line or apparatus to 


be measured and the other in the balancing arm, or the. 


entire elimination of one or the other. 
j Thermomilliammeter Set. In measuring the currents 


which are higher in frequency than the usual power 
frequencies, the dynamometer types of measuring 
instruments are not generally satisfactory, and the 
thermocouple meter circuit has found extensive appli- 
The thermocouple meter circuit is perhaps too 
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several thermocouples, but also a complete calibrating 
circuit consisting of d-c. power source, rheostat, and 
d-c. calibrating meter. 

The instrument provides for the optional use of one of 
The 
thermocouples are constructed for insertion in bayonet- 
type sockets, and are thus easily replaced if damaged. 
The three available couples have the following 
characteristics: 


Approximate 
Heater Resistance 


Approximate Useful 
Sensitivity Range 


dbs 600 ohms 0.2 to 2.0 milliamperes 
Oe. 45 ohms 2.0 to 10.0 milliamperes 
Sarees Teo 5 ohms 10.0 to 50.0 milliamperes | 


These sensitivities and resistances cover the range 
ordinarily required in the measuring work on carrier 
systems in the field. 

The instrument is so arranged that the meter, which 


in its function as a sensitive microammeter is used in 


the couple circuit of the thermocouple, may be switched 
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and shunted to hairs calibrating milliammeter 
circuit. These calibrating and measuring circuits are 
shown schematically in Fig. 5. The various thermo- 
couples and the meter which make up the instrument 


are under control of a number of switches which may 


be noted on the photograph showing the face appear- 
ance of ss set. Picgey ane each elena ay has 
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It covers a range of attenuation extending from 0 
to 75 transmission units’ in steps of 0.6 T.U. The 
maximum of 75 T. U. is made up in three sections, two 
of these being controlled by dial switches, one graduated 
in 5 T. U. steps up to 50 T. U. and the other in 0.5 
T. U. steps up to5 T. U. The third section, consisting 
of a fixed attenuator of 20 T. U., is controlled by a 
single key switch. Each of the sections making up the 
attenuator is shielded to prevent mutual as well as 
external interference. The resistances making up the 
network are wound to a high degree of accuracy, and 
the attenuation derived is substantially independent of 
frequency in the range up to 50,000 cycles. 

Cross-Talk Set. A schematic circuit of the cross- 
talk set is shown on Fig. 7. This is also a variable 
attenuator but it has certain circuit differences and 
includes several switches and provisions for terminating 
lines which adapt it particularly for cross-talk measure- 
ments. The variable attenuator feature consists of five 
fixed resistances associated with two slide wires which 
are mounted and controlled simultaneously by a single- 
handle and dial. Such an arrangement gives an 
approximate squared relation between input-output 


0-50 TU Dial 
5TU Steps 
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current ratio and dial motion which makes it possible 
to cover a wide range of attenuation with reasonable 
accuracy in reading the scales at all points. The scale 
associated with the dial is calibrated in transmission 
units as well as so-called cross-talk units; 7. e., millionths 
of the transmitted current. The setting of the slide 
wire affects the impedance slightly. For ordinary 
values of cross-talk the impedance is close to 600 ohms, 
and for extreme values it rises as high as 640 ohms. 
The attenuator proper is well balanced to ground. This 
is necessary since it may be connected directly to an 
open-wire pair. 

Switches for connecting the oscillator, detector, and 
thermocouple meter to various parts of the testing 
circuits, as required by the different measurements, are 
included in the instrument. 

Frequency Meter. For the purpose of checking the 
calibration of the oscillator circuit, and for other 
uses in the telephone plant in connection with adjusting 
the carrier frequencies of the various systems, a fre- 
quency meter has been designed. This is shown in 

3. The Transmission Unit and Telephone Transmission 


Reference Systems, W. H. Martin, Trans., A. I. BE. E., 1924, 
pp. 797-801 
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Fig. 8. It provides a means for checking to an accuracy 
of about 0.1 per cent frequencies in the range from 3000 
to about 50,000 cycles. 

A null method is employed using a Wheatstone bridge 
type circuit as shown in Fig. 9. The unknown fre- 
quency source is applied to the input of the bridge 
circuit, and certain known variable elements are 
adjusted until a balance is obtained, as evidenced by the 
null deflection or silence in the detector circuit. The 
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bridge includes equal ratio arms and two sets of variable 
One of the variable arms includes series induc- 
tance and capacitance, the other a pure variable resis- 
tance. The null point indication is obviously the reso- 
nance condition of the series inductance-capacitance 


‘circuit, the variable resistance being employed to 


establish the resistance balance and to compensate for 
the variation of loss with frequency in the inductance 
and capacitance. The settings of the different variable 
elements are of course calibrated with respect to fre- 
quency and, in practical use, reference is made to the 
calibration chart furnished with the meter. The 
variable elements include two inductance coils of 
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optional use depending upon the range of operation, the 
selection being made by means of a key switch. The 
condenser includes fixed mica condensers with switch- 
ing means and a precision continuously variable 
condenser. 


MEASUREMENTS 


The most important field use of these several appar- 
atus units is in connection with the following 
measurement: 
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1. Line attenuation. 

2. Line impedance. . 

8. Cross-talk between different lines or pairs. 

Attenuation. The general magnitude of the high- 
frequency attenuation of a circuit for carrier trans- 
mission is, of course, predeterminable, but there often 
exist specific sources of loss which may not be evident 
until actual measurements of attenuation are made. 
In a practical case, the carrier system may be applied 
for operation over a line of perhaps 600 to 1000 mi. in 
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length. Before the system is installed it is customary 
to measure the attenuation of this circuit for all fre- 
quencies which are employed in the carrier transmission, 
so that if unusual effects are present, they may be 
satisfactorily remedied and a minimum attenuation 
achieved. A long carrier circuit of course, is 

usually divided into sections joined by high-fre- 
quency repeaters or amplifiers, so that the currents as 
they are attenuated receive renewed energy at intervals. 
These intervals may range from 150 to 800 miles, 


depending upon the type of system employed and the 


frequencies involved. It is common practise to mea- 
sure each repeater section separately, chiefly because the 
measurement of transmission over- several repeater 


sections in tandem, by virtue of the very high attenua- 


tion, presents a more difficult problem. 


Fie. 10—MzasvureMentT oF ATTENUATION BY CURRENT 


TRANSMITTED—RECEIVED Mrruop 


ths attemation: measurements are made by either of 
hods; the first, a transmitted-received current 
comparison; and the second, a substitution method 
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under test a thermomilliammeter set is similarly 
employed to measure received current. The impedance 
of the receiving thermocouple circuit is chosen to match 
closely the characteristic impedance of the line in order 
to simulate the conditions under which the carrier 
system apparatus is connected to the line circuit in 
practise. Ordinarily this condition is simply to 
attain to the required degree of accuracy, since the open- 
wire line circuits have a characteristic impedance which 
is close to 600 ohms with no appreciable reactance 
component. The 600-ohm thermocouple of the thermo- 
milliammeter set used directly, or either of the other 
thermocouples i in that set with the proper amount of 
resistance in series, provides this termination. 

The results of a series of measurements using this 
type of circuit are usually tabulated or plotted in T. U. 
attenuation; 7. e., the current ratio is converted into the 
corresponding logarithmic or T. U- equivalent. From 
these data, it is simple, if desired, to compute the T. U. 


Line under measurement, 
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Merruop 


attenuation per unit length and a comparison can thus 
be made with the similar characteristics of other line 
circuits or theoretical data. 


The alternative or substitution method is perhaps — 


more useful under conditions in which both the trans- 
mitting and the receiving terminal of the circuit under 


test are at the same point as, for example, in the case of 
a test involving the attenuation of a piece of apparatus 


such as a filter instead of a line circuit. It may also, 
however, be employed for the measurement of attenua- 
tion between two remote points, in which case a second 
oscillator is needed at the receiving terminal. A 
variable attenuator is also required. The method has 


an advantage over the _transmitted-received current 
in that the attenuation of the line er 


method, 
measurement: is phones. age the 
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switch is provided to connect another thermocouple 
circuit either to the second terminal of the variable 
artificial line or to the real line under test. Under 
conditions in which the current from the transmitting 
terminal oscillator is adjusted to be the same as that of 
the oscillator provided at the receiving terminal and 
transmitting into the artificial line, if the variable 
artificial line is so adjusted that the received current in 
the thermomilliammeter set, R, when connected to the 
artificial line is equal to that received when connected to 
the real line under test, the reading of the artificial line 
attenuation is obviously equal to that of the real line 
under test. Of course this is true only under conditions 
of exact similarity of impedance in the real line and 
artificial line circuits, and for most line measurements a 
simple circuit of this type suffices to measure the line 
attenuation with sufficient accuracy. . 

It is to be noted that this method requires no calibra- 
tion of the final receiving thermomilliammeter set. 
For this reason, where the current received is extremely 
small, as would be the case in a line electrically very 
long, it may be more practicable to employ a more 
sensitive receiver such as the detector-amplifier. 

Using the current transmitted-received method and 
calibrated thermocouples at the two terminals, it is 
practicable to measure with the apparatus, which has 
been described, attenuations as high as from 30 to 40 
T. U., which is sufficient for most of the needs in the use 
of carrier systems in the Bell System. In the substitu- 
tion method last described and the use of the detector- 
amplifier circuit as a detector, attenuations up to the 
limit of the attenuator, which is 75 T. U., may fairly 
readily be measured. In the latter case this means an 
energy ratio of about 30 « 108. The accuracy afforded 
by either of the methods is approximately + 0.25 T. U. 
or abour 3 per cent in current ratio. 

The scope of this paper does not permit an extensive 
discussion of the specific results obtained by the use of 
measuring methods of this type. It may be of interest, 
however, to present an example of the results of some 
attenuation measurements. Fig. 12 is a sample of the 
results of two sets of measurements on a particular line. 
In this case it will be noted that the attenuation of the 
circuit as measured initially presented two substantial 
absorption points which manifested themselves by 
“humps” of increased attenuation in the transmission 
frequency curve. Absorptions of the magnitude of 
those shown on Fig. 12 are rather extreme and are found 
only occasionally in practise. Remedial measures in 
the form of special transpositions made it possible later 
to remove these absorption humps entirely as shown by 
the subsequent measurement and thus to present a 
substantially smooth attenuation for the operation of a 
carrier telephone system. 

Impedance. A line circuit of uniform constants and 
not subject to any substantial degree to the mutual 
effect of adjacent circuits such as, for example, occa- 
sionally results in absorption points as noted above, has 
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a substantially uniform impedance. In particular, for 
frequencies above about 5000 cycles, this characteristic 
impedance is practically uniform resistance with little 
or no reactance component. This condition, of course, 
implies a theoretically infinite line or, what is its equiva- 
lent, a line terminated in its characteristic impedance. 
Where the line circuit loses this uniformity—for 
example, by the insertion of short sections of cable 
at intermediate points,—the impedance takes on.certain 
characteristic irregularities. In the case of the loading 
of a cable circuit, if the loading sections are of irregular 
length by virtue of the non-uniform capacitance of the 
cable, the non-uniform spacing of the loading coils or 
the constants of the loading coils, the impedance 
obviously also loses its uniformity. For many reasons, 
such uniformity of impedance is ordinarily desirable 
in the application of carrier systems on the wires, and 
impedance measurements by the use of the bridge are 
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commonly carried out in order that where the depar- 
tures from uniform impedance are such as to exceed 
reasonable limits, remedial steps may be taken. 

In making these high-frequency impedance measure- 
ments, the apparatus arrangement shown in Fig. 18 is 
employed. It involves ordinarily the oscillator, the 
impedance bridge, and the detector-amplifier. It is 
also common practise in most measurements to termi- 
nate the line circuit under measurement at its farther 
end in approximately its characteristic impedance. 
This would generally consist of a resistance of about 
600 ohms. ; 

In the operation of the bridge circuit, the manipula- 
tions required include first an adjustment of the fre- 
quency of the oscillator, then the adjustment of the 
detector-amplifier circuit for required sensitivity, selec- 
tivity, and beating frequency, if the heterodyne method 
is employed, and finally the adjustment of the balancing 
arms of the bridge. The heterodyne oscillator of the 
detector is ordinarily adjusted to provide a note o 
approximately 1000 cycles. The adjustment of the 
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balancing condenser and resistance of the bridge results, 
if properly made, in entire extinction of the received 
detector note. Under these conditions of course the 
impedance of the circuit under test is made known. 

In the description of the impedance bridge previously 
given, it has been noted that the connections of the 
variable resistance and capacitance permit measure- 
ments of impedance having either positive or negative 


reactance or resistance alone. Some experience is 
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Line under measurement - 


obviously required in the manipulation of the circuit, 


in particular in the case where the reactance component 
of the unknown circuit is positive instead of negative, 


in which case it is necessary to switch the variable 
capacitance to the “unknown” side of the balancing 
coil. This is not infrequently the situation when 


‘measuring a line over an extended frequency range. 


In obtaining a balance, it is found extremely important 
to adjust the detector-amplifier circuit in sensitivity 


so that it is not overloaded, in which case, under some 


conditions, an increase in input current may actually 
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applied to a short section of cable. It will be noted 
that the measurements show considerable irregularity 
in impedance, illustrating the presence of perhaps an 
imperfectly spaced loading coil, a condition which would 
have to be remedied before the line would be considered 
entirely satisfactory for carrier service. 

Cross-talk. Carrier systems of similar type are not 
infrequently operated over nearby pairs on the same 
pole line. Satisfactory operation of the systems in 


that case depends upon the degree to which the “‘cross- 


talk” between the pairs concerned has been reduced. 
The problem of rendering circuit combinations free or 
reasonably free from mutual cross-talk at the fre- 
quencies employed for carrier systems is one which 
presents many difficulties. Its solution involves the 
application of very refined methods of transposing the 
wires concerned in order to balance out the mutual 
inductive and capacitive effects. It is common prac- 
tise, therefore, to make measurements before and 
after the application of the special transposing work 
designed to reduce the high-frequency cross-talk. 

The measuring of cross-talk is obviously but a 
specialized form of attenuation measurement. In the 
case of line transmission, it is desired, of course, that the 
attenuation of the line circuit be as low as possible so 
as to permit the ready flow of energy from one terminal 
to the other. In the case of cross-talk, however, it is 
desired that the attenuation be as high as possible. 
The measurement of cross-talk, therefore, involves the 
reception of extremely weak currents. Whereas, in 
the case of line attenuation measurements, a thermo- 
couple circuit may be employed at the receiving termi- 
nal, in the case of cross-talk measurements, the sensiti- 
vity required makes it necessary to provide relatively 
high gain at the receiving terminal or apparatus of the 
type of the detector-amplifier. 

Measurements of cross-talk involve a transmitting or 
disturbing line and a paralleling receiving or disturbed 
line. Where cross-talk is heard on the disturbed circuit 
at the terminal at which the disturbing current enters 
its circuit, it is termed ‘‘near-end cross-talk.” The 
cross-talk heard at the further end of the circuit is 
termed ‘“‘far-end cross-talk.”” In most cases of carrier 
system operation, separate measurements are desired 
to determine the extent of the cross-talk of both types. 

In ee cross-talk qeessunas methods fo 
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tion method which ie been DI 
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pole, double-throw switches A. The cross-talk set 
is employed in conjunction with an oscillator and a 
detector such as those previously described. For the 
right-hand position of switch A, the circuit provides 
for switching the oscillator output to the cross-talking 
or disturbing circuit. At the same time, the detector 
is switching to the disturbed circuit. Upon throwing 
the switch to the left, the disturbing and disturbed 
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circuit connections are removed and there is substituted 
the attenuator portion of the cross-talk set. Carrying 
out a measurement involves the adjustment of the 
attenuator dial to such a position that when the switch 
is thrown alternately left and right, approximately equal 
deflections or sounds are obtained in the detector 
circuit. The reading of the cross-talk meter dial then 
indicates directly the attenuation or cross-talk between 
the circuits under test. This may be read in T. U. 
or in cross-talk units. 

Where far-end cross-talk is being measured and the 
disturbing and disturbed terminals are at remote points, 
a more complex circuit arrangement is employed. If 
attenuation is also to be measured means, such as the 
thermomilliammeter set, are required for adjusting 
the output of the oscillator at the sending terminal and 
for noting the received current at the receiving terminal 
of the disturbing circuit. The circuit connections are 
shown in Fig. 16. At the sending end or disturbing 
end, the oscillator is adjusted to the frequency at which 
the measurement is desired and connected to the dis- 
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turbing circuit through the thermomilliammeter set. 
The disturbed circuit at this point is terminated in its 
characteristic impedance. The amount of current 
flowing into the disturbing circuit is recorded. At the 
receiving end, through the double-pole, double-throw 
switch B, a similar thermocouple set is connected to 
the disturbing circuit and the current reading there is 
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also noted. A comparison of the current readings at 
the two terminals obviously measured the attenuation 
of that circuit in a manner similar to that described 
under “Attenuation.” 

The switching key B is then thrown to a position 
which disconnects the receiving circuit thermomilliam- 
meter set and connects the receiving end of the dis- 
turbing circuit to the switching key A. Under these 
conditions, when the switching key A is thrown to the 
left, the cross-talk received in the disturbed circuit is 
led to the detector-amplifier where it produces a meter 
deflection or an audible tone. At the same time, the 
disturbing circuit is properly terminated. When the 
switching key A is thrown to the right, however, the 
current at the receiving terminal from the disturbing 
circuit is led through the variable attenuator and — 
thence into the detector. Here again, by throwing 


‘the key A back and forth, an adjustment can be 


made in the attenuator circuit so that approximately 
equal deflections or tones are noted in the detector for 
the two positions of the key. Under these. conditions, 
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the reading of the cross-talk set dial is a measure of the 
far-end cross-talk; 2. e., it is a measure of the com- 
parative current received from the. disturbing and 
disturbed circuits. It is sometimes useful to obtain an 
equivalent comparison of received current as noted on 
the disturbed circuit with the transmitted current as it 
enters the disturbing circuit, and it is obviously neces- 
sary to multiply the measured cross-talk by a factor 
which is the attenuation ratio of the disturbing circuit 
as measured initially. 

The results of a typical set of cross-talk measurements 
at high frequencies are shown plotted in Fig. 17. The 
circuits involved pairs of wires in close proximity and 
these wires had been previously transposed for the 
distance of approximately 85 mi. in a special manner 
to reduce the cross-talk for carrier system operation. 
It will be noted that as might be expected, the cross- 


increa: sed rapidly with Hrenieniey’ and it presents 

gularities with frequency, which are the result of the 
ase and magnitude reactions in a relatively eounlex 
trical circuit. 


CONCLUSION 
The various measurements which have been described 
give a representative picture of the testing work which 


may be done in preparing a wire circuit for the installa- 
tion of a carrier system. Such tests are also occasionally 
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made in nena eeuntes which may appear from time 
to time. © 

The measuring methods and apparatus employed are 
the results of the coordinated efforts of numerous 
engineers in the Department of Development and 
Research of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell Telephone Laboratories. Par-. 
ticular credit is due those at the last mentioned institu- 
tion who are responsible for the design of the individual 
testing units. 
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Methods of Measuring the Insulation 


of ‘Telephone Lines at High Frequencies 
BY E. I. GREEN! 


Associate 


Synopsis:—This paper outlines the problem. of measuring the 
insulation of open-wire telephone circuits in the frequency range 
from 8000 to 50,000 cycles, and discusses a method which has been 
used in the experimental study of insulator losses at these frequencies. 


high-frequency currents over open-wire tele- 

phone lines began in the Bell System about 10 
years ago, as a preliminary to the application of the 
first carrier telephone and telegraph systems.? Since 
that time, more or less continuous study has been given 
to the different problems involved in the transmission 
over line circuits of carrier frequencies ranging from 
about 3000 to 50,000 cycles. From the beginning it was 
apparent that the attenuation of open-wire line circuits 
at these higher frequencies is very much greater than in 
the voice range of frequencies, and undergoes wide 
variations due to changing weather conditions. Inas- 
much as the attenuation is one of the most important 
factors in high-frequency transmission, its investigation 
has been very actively prosecuted along both theoretical 
and experimental lines. 

The fundamental problem which originally presented 
itself was that of segregating the different losses which 
are experienced by the high-frequency energy trans- 
mitted over an open-wire circuit. It was obvious that a 
substantial part of the increased attenuation at high 
frequencies resulted from the increase in wire resistance 
due to skin effect, but it was equally obvious that other 
sources of loss were also contributing in large measure 
to the attenuation. It was known that radiation was a 
negligible factor in the line losses. It was known also 
that the “leakage” of the insulators increased rapidly 
with frequency, and that there was no direct relation 
between the high-frequency leakage and the d-c. 
leakage, which had previously been used as the principal 
criterion of the condition of the insulation of circuits, 
but information regarding the precise nature of the 
leakage losses at high frequencies was lacking. 

The theory underlying computations of the skin 
effect resistance of conductors was well established at 
that time, and the effective resistance of the wires could 
be readily determined. In order to study the other 
losses properly, however, it was necessary to develop 
methods and apparatus for more accurately measuring 

1. American Tel. and Tel. Co., 195 Broadway, New York, 
INeex 

2. See Carrier-Current Telephony and Telegraphy, E. H. 
Colpitts and O. B. Blackwell, Transactions A. I. E. E., Vol. 
XL, pp. 205-300, 1921. 


Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 1 of the 
A. I.E. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 26-27, 1927. 
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The paper includes a description of a special line which has® been 
constructed for the testing of insulators, an explanation of the essen- 
tials of the measuring technique, and a brief summary of the results 
which have been obtained. 


their magnitude. These methods and apparatus, and 
their application in practise, form the subject of this 
paper. 

THEORY OF LEAKAGE MEASUREMENT 


Transmission over wires at high frequencies is 
accomplished in precisely the same manner as trans- 
mission at low frequencies, the wires acting as the 
guiding medium for the energy in both cases, and the 
same fundamental equations may be applied to both. 
The rate of attenuation for a uniform line circuit 
which is terminated so as to avoid reflection effectsmay, 
therefore, be determined by means of familiar trans- 
mission formulas. The attenuation constant a deter- 
mines the decrease in magnitude of the voltage and 
current transmitted over the circuit, according to the 
equations 

E, I, 
he aaa: 


=e (1) 
where E, and J,-are the voltage and current at the 
sending end of a section of the circuit, and H, and J; are 
the voltage and current at a point distant / units from 
the sending end. 

The value of the attenuation constant at any fre- 
quency may be derived from the so called ‘‘primary 
constants” of the circuit, which are as follows: 


R = series resistance in ohms per unit length, 

L = series inductance in henrys per unit length, 

C = shunt capacitance in farads per unit length, 

G = equivalent shunt leakage conductance in mhos 


per unit length. 

These constants determine the value of the well-known 
expression 
y=at+jp=VR+j oL) (G+ j oC) 
of which the attenuation constant is the real part. 

The symbol G in the above equation represents the 
“equivalent” leakage conductance. It is convenient to 
make this equivalent value of G include all of the a-c. 
losses suffered by the energy transmitted over the pair 
except the actual J? R loss in the wires themselves. 

An obvious method of finding the value of G under 
such conditions is that of measuring the attenuation of a 
section of line and computing G by means of the 
attenuation formula, using known values of R, L, and C. . 
This method has been used quite extensively, and is of 


(2) 
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considerable value. Unfortunately, however, its use 
requires, for accurate results, a section of line of the 
order of at least 100 miles in length. Any important 
changes in a line of such length are quite expensive, 
and this method is consequently not well adapted to the 
experimental study of the equivalent leakage conduc- 
tance obtained for different line arrangements and 
different conditions of insulation. 

A much more satisfactory method for this purpose is 
to measure the leakage conductance on a short line. 
If the line is short enough to make propagation effects 
negligible, its impedance measured with the far end 
open will be 

1 
a Grae 3) 
and the value of the leakage conductance may be 
obtained directly. 

The determination of the maximum length of line for 

which propagation effects are negligible is comparatively 


ems 


an EN 2 


Fic. 1—InsuLator Test Line at PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. 


simple. The problem is merely that of making the 
length of the test line a small enough fraction of a 
wavelength to produce only a small phase change in the 
current or voltage transmitted over the line. It can be 
shown that when the total phase shift on the line does 
not exceed five degrees it may be neglected without 
appreciable error. Now the phase shift for an open- 
wire pair is approximately two deg. per ke. per mi. 
Hence, if the phase shift which is allowed is not to 
exceed five deg., and the measurements are to cover 
the frequency range up to 50 ke., the maximum length 
of line which can be measured is evidently 0.05 mi., 
or about 250 ft. It has been found that the use of lines 
whose length does not exceed this value gives quite 
satisfactory results. 

It should not escape attention that the use of a short 
- jine for measurements of the equivalent leakage conduc- 
tance also involves the assumption that the short line 
provides all the sources of loss which are present on a 
longer line of, say, 100 mi. inlength. The validity of this 
assumption has been tested by comparing the results 
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obtained on a short line with those for a long line, and 
the comparison has shown that, whereas if the long line 
is infrequently transposed there may be some absorption 
of energy due to currents induced in the other circuits on 


. the lead, the installation of transpositions required for 


minimizing high-frequency cross-talk ordinarily reduces 
such losses to a negligible value. This is only another 
way of saying that the shunt losses on a well transposed 
open-wire line occur almost entirely at the insulator 
points. This fact is one of outstanding importance, 
since it means that the insulation losses may be deter- 
mined on a short line on which a considerable departure 
from. the spacing of the insulators and the wires on a 
standard long line is permitted. The method of deter- 
mining the leakage conductance on a short line is, 
therefore, extremely advantageous in the study of the 
effectiveness of different types of insulators at various 
frequencies-and under various weather conditions. 


INSULATOR TEST LINE 


There is illustrated in Fig. 1 a short line which has 
been built near Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, for use in 
comparing the effectiveness of different types of insula- 
tors at high frequencies. This line includes about 25 
poles spaced about seven ft. apart. A six-in. spacing 
between wires is used in order to make provision for the 
installation of a larger number of different types of 
insulators than could be obtained with standard wire 
spacing. About 40 different types of insulators are 
actually installed on the line in the picture. 


In constructing this line, it was found convenient to 
make the length and spacing of the wires such that the 
value of the wire capacitance obtained was less than 
the minimum value desired for measuring purposes. 
With this arrangement, the capacitance may be in- 
creased to any desired value by shunting a condenser 
across the wires. The number of insulators installed 
on the wires was made slightly greater than the mini- 
mum value which was deemed essential for accurate 
measurements. 


For a line only 175 ft. long, on which problems of 
external interference or interference between circuits 
do not exist, it might be supposed that the installation of 
transpositions would be useless. Upon investigation, 
however, it was found that an unbalanced relation 
between the two wires of a pair and the adjacent wires 
might produce appreciable loss at high frequencies. 
Accordingly, a simple transposition scheme for bal- 
ancing the different capacitances between wires was 
devised and installed. 

Owing to the comparatively small number of insula- 
tors employed on the line, it was necessary, in bringing 
the wires into the test station, to use every possible 
precaution in order to avoid having the entrance losses 
comparable in magnitude with some of the insulator 
losses which it was desired to measure. This difficulty 
has been obviated by the use of several interesting 
expedients which are illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. 
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Fig. 2 shows the pole at the entrance to the test station, 
while Fig. 3 shows the entrance arrangements at 
close range. Each wire is brought into the test station 
through a glass tube. A special arrangement of glass 
shields or baffles is built over the entrance, the three 
narrow panes used for this purpose being barely 


Fig. 2—ENTRANCE Poe on InsuLator Test LINE 


discernible in the picture. In order to prevent rain 
from running down the wire to the glass tube, each wire 
is equipped with a drip washer. Springs are used to 
keep the wires taut. 


TESTING TECHNIQUE 


For a test line short enough to avoid propagation 
effects, the impedance which is to be measured may be 
considered as a single conductance shunted by a given 
value of capacitance. This is equivalent, of course, toa 
leaky condenser, and a bridge method similar to those 


ane 


* 
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Fic. 3—Deraits or ENTRANCE TO TxEst STATION 


which have been employed for the determination of the 
loss angle or power factor of a condenser may be used 
in this case. Since the line wires have a large capaci- 
tance to ground, however, it is important that the 
bridge should be well balanced to ground. 

The general arrangement of the bridge and associated 
apparatus used in a typical measurement of carrier- 
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frequency leakage conductance on the test line at 
Phoenixville is shown in schematic form in Fig. 4. 
An illustration of the physical disposition of the appara- 
tus is found in Fig. 5. 

The salient feature of this bridge arrangement is a 
specially designed transformer consisting of three air- 
core coils mounted in a shielded container. In accor- 
dance with telephone parlance, this three-winding 
transformer is ordinarily termed a “hybrid coil.” The 
hybrid coil type of bridge is well adapted for use in 
measuring impedances whose center is at ground 


Line Wires 
R a 


Air Cored 
Hybrid Coil 


Equivalent Circuit of Line Wires 


Fic. 4—Scuematic Crrcuir ror MEASUREMENT OF CARRIER 
FREQUENCY LEAKAGE CONDUCTANCE 


- potential since the capacitances of the windings to 


ground can be balanced. The details of the design of 
the air-cored hybrid coil are illustrated in Fig. 6, the 
most important feature being the use of bifilar wire for 
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Fia. 5—ARRANGEMENT OF APPARATUS FOR MEASUREMENT OF 
CarrieR Frequency Leakage CONDUCTANCE 


the two windings to which the oscillator terminals are 
connected. 

The source of high-frequency current for the bridge 
is a vacuum tube oscillator, and the detecting means is a 
detector-amplifier, both being of the types which are 
described in a parallel paper.* It is ordinarily assumed 


3. High-Frequency Measurements of Communication Lines, 
H. A. Affel and J. T. O’Leary, Trans., A. I. E. E., 1927. p. 504. 


that the loss in the air condensers used in the measure- 
ment is negligible. In order to justify this assumption, 
- considerable care must be exercised in the selection of 

. the condensers. 
In the frequency range under consideration, the 
: . equivalent resistance of a small number of insulators in 
parallel is quite high and is therefore difficult to dupli- 
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across the line. The resistance balance is obtained by 
adjusting R;. Only the frequency and the value of R, 
need be recorded for any measurement. 

The theory by which the recorded values of R, and 


frequency in combination with the known value of C; 


may be converted into the desired value of leakage 
conductance is outlined in the Appendix, where it is 


shown that the unknown leakage conductance G, is 


given by: 
G, — R, w? Ci “ (4) 

This equation shows why it is unnecessary to read the 
value of condenser C, used on the unknown side of the 
bridge. It also indicates the dependence of the value 
of the balancing resistance R, upon the total capacitance 
on the unknown side of the bridge. 

The balancing of the bridge is a rather delicate 
matter and extreme care is required in order to secure 
accurate results. The reason for this will be apparent 
when it is noted that the reactance represented by C, 


may be, in dry weather, several hundred times the 


value of the resistance R;. The difficulty of attaining 


Measured on Short Line at Phoenixville, Pa 


ae {0.30 AM. Mar. 26, 1926 
Weather : Light Rain 


LEAKAGE ~MICROMHOS PER PAIR OF INSULATORS 


FREQUENCY — KILOCYCLES 


Fic. 7—Typican Curve or MEASURED Hicu-FREQUENCY 
° LEAKAGE CONDUCTANCE 

a high degree of accuracy in the reading of R, when the 
voltage across it is only a few thousandths of that 


_ applied to the bridge, scarcely needs to be pointed out. 


In setting up the apparatus, every precaution is 


taken to avoid any stray pick-up of the oscillator output 


in the prea or sans circuits. Such a a mis¢ 
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under the same conditions. This latter may be readily 
obtained with a source of direct voltage and a micro- 
ammeter or a high-resistance voltmeter. It has also 
been found desirable to secure continuous records of the 
d-c. leakage over fairly long periods of time, and for this 
purpose a recording microammeter has been used with 
satisfactory results. By means of a multi-record 
instrument, simultaneous records may be obtained on as 
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Fig. 8—Scuematic Crrcuir For Continuous M&rAsuREMENT 
oF D-C. LEAKAGE 


many as six pairs. The general circuit arrangement for 
a continuous measurement of d-c. leakage is indicated 
schematically in Fig. 8, and a sample record for a single 
pair is given in Fig. 9. The rainfall record corre- 
sponding to the leakage measurements of Fig. 9 is 
presented in Fig. 10. 

It has been recognized for some time that a method of 
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obtaining a continuous record of the a-c. leakage con- 
ductance on one or more pairs would be extremely 
valuable, since it would provide a record throughout 
the night, when the test station is normally closed, 
and might economize on testing time during the day. 
The problem of developing such a method has been 
attacked from several angles, but no completely 
satisfactory result has as yet been attained. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be said that the general methods 
described above have been used at Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, in the study of the performance of 
various types of insulators over the entire frequency 
range up to 50,000 cycles. The work has served to 
illuminate the different phenomena involved in the 
leakage conductance of open-wire lines, and has made 
possible an accurate determination of the relative 
magnitudes of these phenomena. Finally, it has 
resulted in the development of insulators which have 
improved characteristics in the carrier range of fre- 
quencies and which are now rendering service on many 
lines of the Bell System. 

The author wishes to state that this paper describes 
work in which a number of engineers of the Department 
of Development and Research of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company have been engaged. 
Particular credit is due to Mr. R. N. Hunter, who 
developed the air-cored hybrid coil, and began the 
measurements of leakage conductance, to Mr. L. T: 
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Wilson, whose researches into the theory of insulator 
losses and their measurement have been of great value, 
and to Mr. F. A. Leibe, who has made important 
contributions to the measuring technique. 


Appendix 

The theory by which the desired value of leakage 
may be derived from the known values of R,, C; and 
frequency is as follows. The impedance of the standard 
side of the bridge is 
at se 
a-Cy 


Lag = Ry ard (5) 


If the total capacitance on the unknown side of the 
bridge is represented by C,, (C, = C2 + C1), and the 
leakage conductance by G, then the impedance on that 
side of the bridge is 
1 
G.+j aC, 


This equation may be reduced to 


Lis = (6) 
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; For the values of G which are commonly measured, 


the phase angle will be small enough so that 


tan ¢, which equals tae" 
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has a value of approximately 0.01 or less. Hence, no 
appreciable error is involved in simplifying equation (7) 
to 
Gye 9 
i aC, (8) 
It follows from (5) that 


2, = 


and 


G, => R, w? CZ = ee a? Ci? (10) 


— High-F requency Measurement. 
of Communication Apparatus 
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Synopsis.—This © paper describes precision high-frequency 
measurements of a fundamental type, special emphasis being 
placed on the measuring circuits rather than on the types of apparatus 
measured. 

Standards of frequency, resistance, capacitance, He) inductance 


INTRODUCTION 

J ONG DISTANCE electrical communication is now 
being effected by means of frequencies embracing 
_ the audible range and extending from there to the 
so called short wavelengths employed in radio trans- 
mission. According to the field of usefulness, this 
whole range has been subdivided into the audio, the 
carrier, and the radio ranges. From the viewpoint of 
the power engineer, all of the frequencies embraced in 
these ranges are high frequencies, but to the communica- 
_ tion engineer, only those frequencies in the upper 

regions are considered high. 
In this paper we will accept the power engineer’s defi- 
nition and will discuss methods of measurement and 
“measuring instruments adapted to the measurement of 
communication apparatus over this complete range. 
Most of the measuring apparatus described, however, 
is designed particularly for use at audio and carrier 
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are discussed briefly. Bridge measurements are described for the 
measurement of frequency, inductance, effective resistance, capaci- 
‘tance, dielectric loss, capacitance balance, and inductance balance. 


Circuits for the measurement of other high-frequency characteristics 


such as attenuation, gain, cross-talk, and modulation are included. 


characteristics; that is, inductance, capacitance, and 


resistance at specified conditions, of course, such as — 


temperature, frequency, and current or voltage. Other 
characteristics, of a less fundamental nature but 
nevertheless of considerable importance, are attenua- 


tion, gain, inductance and capacitance balance, cross- 


talk, flutter,and modulation. Since the three impedance 
components mentioned above, together with frequency, 
are probably of more general interest, this paper will be 
devoted largely to a discussion of their measurement, 
only brief reference being made to the methods used for 


‘the measurement of the latter group of characteristics. 


As in all measurement work, standards representing 
the quantity are required, and these are of two classes, 
prime standards and secondary or working standards. 


In our case, the prime standards are resistance and 
frequency. From these we derive inductance and 
Working standards are stable types of 


capacitance. 
inductance coils, air and mica condensers, : 
resistances, and for frequency, resonance t 
and highly stable. oscillators. ee 
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phonic wheel for determining the number ‘of cycles 
occurring in a given time interval. This time interval 
is usually a period of 24 hr. as measured by time signals 
received from Arlington. The average frequency of 
this fork is’capable of being held constant and measured 
in this way with an accuracy of about 0,001 per cent. 

The frequency of 100 cycles obtained from this fork 
is used to drive a 1000-cycle slave fork from which an 
equally constant 1000-cycle frequency is obtained. 
Having these frequencies, all other frequency measure- 
ments may be made with as high an accuracy as desired 
by direct comparison, using the cathode-ray tube as 
described in detail by Rasmussen’. 

Resistance. Resistance standards specially designed 
for use with direct currents and having a very high de- 
gree of stability may be readily purchased or constructed 
and calibrations to a high degree of accuracy may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Standards. These 
resistance standards are not suitable for precision 
measurements at high frequencies, usually being wound 
on metal spools, and the value of the phase angle re- 
ceiving only secondary consideration. It is necessary, 
therefore, to use resistance standards of special construc- 

_tion depending upon the particular application to be 
made. In all cases, constancy of resistance with 
variations in atmospheric conditions, frequency, and 
time is imperative. Generally as small a phase angle 
as possible is also highly desirable, although for some 
uses a suitable degree of constancy may be sufficient 
provided that the angle is known, and not large 
enough to affect appreciably the magnitude of the impe- 
dance of the resistance over the frequency range used. 

To obtain the highest degree of stability of both 
resistance and phase angle, it has been found desirable 
to wind the wire on a spool made of a material not 
affected appreciably by atmospheric conditions, for 
example, phenol fiber, and to immerse the complete 
resistance in a sufficient amount of a suitable sealing 
compound to exclude all moisture. Resistances meet- 
ing all of the requirements outlined have been con- 
structed as described ina recent paper by one of the 
authors. Coils such as described there, having a 
resistance of approximately 1000 ohms, may be con- 
structed to have an effective inductance of less than 
five microhenrys, and this inductance is practically 
independent of frequency up to atleast 100 ke. Coils 
having lower values down to about 10 ohms can be 
made with equally small phase angles. Below this 
value of resistance, it is more difficult to hold a low 
phase angle. 

Coils constructed as described may be considered to 
have so small a change in resistance with frequency that 
a calibration with direct current may be used without 
appreciable error for all frequencies at which they are 


3. Frequency Measurements with the Cathode Ray Oscillograph, 
F. J. Rasmussen, A. I. E. E. Trans., 1926, p. 1256. 

4. A Shielded Bridge for Inductive Impedance, W. J. Shackelton, 
A. I. E. E., Trans. Vol. XLV, 1926, p. 1266. 
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used. Both the variation in resistance with frequency 
and the phase angle may be most readily measured 
by comparison with some simple type of resistance of 
such geometrical form that the phase angle may be 
readily computed. Satisfactory resistances for this 
purpose are short lengths of fine wire of definite shape, 
sputtered metal films on glass or other insulating 
material, and carbon in the form of rod or film. 


SECONDARY STANDARDS 


Capacitance. The value of our capacitance standards 
is determined in terms of the prime standards of fre- 
quency and resistance. This determination may be 
made in several ways, the following bridge method 
being a simple and accurate one. The circuit, as shown 
in Fig. 1, consists of two equal resistance ratio arms, a 
resistance and capacitance in parallel in the third arm, 
and a resistance and capacitance in series in the fourth 
arm. When this bridge is balanced at any particular 
frequency, the relations between the impedance arms 
of the bridge are such that the value of each capacitance 
may be determined in terms of the frequency and the 
two resistances. 


1—Bripce Circuir ror MEASURING CAPACITANCE IN 
TERMS OF RESISTANCE AND FREQUENCY 


Fig. 


The requirements for a capacitance standard are 
high constancy with variations in frequency, time, 
voltage, and atmospheric conditions, and a small 
phase difference. Mica has been found to be the best 
solid dielectric, used either alone or impregnated with 
a high quality wax such as paraffin. If mica alone is 
used, the condenser must be sealed to prevent the 
entrance of moisture. 

Good mica condensers can be obtained with a tem- 
perature coefficient below 0.005 per cent per deg. cent., 
and having a variation of less than 0.1 per cent over a 
frequency range from 500 cycles to 100 ke. Variations 
in capacitance with voltage are also negligible provided 
voltages below 100 volts are used. It has been our 
experience that the paraffin impregnated condensers 
generally have a negative change of capacitance with 
temperature. This change is smaller than that of the 
unimpregnated type which has a positive change with 
temperature. The paraffin impregnated condensers, 
however, usually change more with time than the 
unimpregnated condensers. 

Air condensers may be used as standards in small 
sizes. For the larger values, the air condensers become 
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large and cumbersome and are not as stable as the mica 
condensers. Even in the smaller sizes, very special 
precautions must be taken to obtain air condensers 
which have appreciably smaller phase differences than 
the mica condensers, which may be made with phase 
differences considerably less than one minute. 

Inductance. Requirements for inductance standards 
are high constancy with variations in time, current, or 
saturation, atmospheric conditions, and frequency. 
It is also desirable that they be made with a small 
external field. Otherwise, very great care must be 
taken to avoid errors due to this cause. 


In order to obtain stability with variations in satura- 
tion, it is usual to make inductance standards with air 
cores. This requires standards of large physical size 
if a time constant as large as the average iron core coil 
is desirable. This large size results in large capacitance 
distributed in the coil itself and from the coil to ground. 
These capacitances cause large variations in inductance 
with frequency and with the position of the coil with 
respect to ground. On account of this difficulty with 
air core coils, permalloy® as core material has been used 
with considerable success as described by one of the 
authors’. 

The calibration of these inductance standards may be 
made by comparison with any two of the quantities, 
capacitance, resistance, and frequency. Comparison 
with frequency and resistance may be made in a bridge 
circuit exactly similar to the one used for capacitance 
determination, substituting inductances for capaci- 
tances. A comparison with frequency and capacitance 
may be made by means of a resonant method, and 
comparison with capacitance and resistance may be 
made by means of the Owen bridge.* The resonant 


method is used generally except for those cases requiring 


large capacitance, in which cases the Owen bridge is 
used. 

Frequency. As a secondary standard of frequency 
for use with the cathode ray tube, where practically only 
one standard frequency is required, a special 1000- 
cycle oscillator is used, designed particularly for high 
stability of frequency with ordinary variations in 
external conditions. This oscillator is shown in Fig. 2. 
It allows the use of a cathode ray tube for frequency 
measurements with a high degree of accuracy under 
conditions where the prime standard of frequency is not 
accessible. 


Where a portable frequency standard is desirable, for 
instance, as a means of shop frequency checks, a 
resonance type of meter is used. This is shown in Fig. 3. 
It is essentially a resonance bridge. circuit consisting of 
two equal resistance ratio arms, a third arm containing 
a resonant circuit, and a variable resistance as the 


5. H. D. Arnold and G. W. Elmen, Franklin Institute Journal, 
Vol. 195, 1923. 

6. D. Owen, ‘‘A Bridge for the Measurement of Self-In- 
ductance,” Proceedings of the Physical Society of London, October, 
1914. 
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fourth arm. The capacitance and resistance are 


variable over wide ranges by means of decade switches, 
and the capacitance is capable of fine variations by the 
use of a form of precision variable air condenser having 
provision for fine control. There are four air-core 
inductance coils which give, in conjunction with the 


Fig. 2—Sineite-FREQUENCY Vacuum TUBE OSCILLATOR USED 


AS SECONDARY STANDARD OF FREQUENCY 


variable capacitance, a frequency range of about 100 
cycles to 150 ke. 

The meter is calibrated by balancing the circuit by 
means of the variable resistance and capacitance with a 
known frequency input, and recording the coil and 
condenser settings. It is used for checking frequencies 


Fic. 3—Resonancr-lyrr Frequency MrtTer 

by reversing the process, that is, connecting the source 
of unknown frequency to the bridge, balancing as before, 
and determining the frequency by reference to the 
calibration. There are no input or output transformers 
connected to this circuit and on this account certain 
precautions must be taken in connecting the output and 
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input circuits to it; but it is a relatively low impedance 
circuit, and troubles due to this cause have not been 
found serious. 

Resistance. A convenient secondary standard of 
resistance is a dial box having the resistance units 
designed to meet the same requirements as the prime 
standards. Commercial dial boxes are available, having 
satisfactory stability with variations in frequency and 
atmospheric conditions, and having sufficiently small 
phase angles for all frequencies but the highest radio 
frequencies. 

A dial box, requiring as it does, a certain amount 
of wiring between dials, and having all of the dials 
connected permanently whether they are used or not, 
always has more capacitance and inductance associated 
with it than a single resistance of the same value. A 
certain amount of compensation between the capaci- 
tance and inductance may be effected by proper design, 
but it may be generally accepted that the inductance of 
the wiring makes the phase angle of the low resistance 
values comparatively high and the capacitance between 
dials and between units of each dial makes the phase 
angle of the high values comparatively high. This 
effect can only be overcome by a compact design using 
coils of small physical size. This sets a limitation on 
coils for use in dial boxes which is not present to such an 
extent in the case of single resistance units or single 
value prime standards. 


METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 


We have discussed already measurements of fre- 
quency and resistance in connection with the description 
of standards, and we will not discuss them further here. 
We are particularly concerned with the measurement of 
impedance of all types, it being understood that any 
resistance having a phase angle which is not negligible 
or which is of special interest is to be considered a special 
type of impedance. 


In measuring impedances, we have found that those 
methods which determine the unknown in terms of cir- 
cuit constants are superior to those requiring the 
measurement of current and voltage. Accordingly, 
bridge methods are used almost exclusively, and 
furthermore, the bridge type which is used wherever 
possible is the equal ratio arm bridge in which a direct 
comparison is made of the unknown impedance with a 
known impedance adjusted to that same value. This 
type of measurement has the disadvantage of requiring 
standards of the same value as the quantity measured 
over the whole range of impedances used, but it has the 
compensating advantages that, having standards whose 
value is known, this circuit is extremely simple, very 
easy to check at any time, and may be made extremely 
accurate. 

Auxiliary Apparatus. Without going into details 
regarding the auxiliary apparatus used. in connection 
with bridge measurements, we may state briefly that 
vacuum tube oscillators are used almost exclusively for 
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furnishing all frequencies, and that the telephone 
receiver is used almost exclusively as a detector, due to 
its simplicity and the rapidity with which it may be 
used. For frequencies below 200 cycles, it is used with 
a chopper to give a tone of about 1000 cycles, and above 
3000 cycles, it is used with a heterodyne detector to give 
a beat note of about 1000 cycles. In the audio fre- 
quency range, it is used alone or with an amplifier, 
if necessary. — 

While it is impossible to draw a distinct line between 
the methods of measurement of different types of 
impedances, certain bridge circuits have been designed 
primarily for certain types of measurements, and we will 
therefore classify them in this way, although in general 
they have a considerably wider sphere of usefulness 
than indicated. 

Inductance. A simple shielded bridge for the mea- 
surement of inductance and resistance has been de- 
scribed by one of the authors! and is shown in schematic 


Fic. 4—SHIELDED IMPEDANCE Brip@E Circuit 
form in Fig. 4. It comprises two equal resistance ratio 
arms, an adjustable standard of self-inductance, an 
adjustable resistance standard, a thermocouple milliam- 
meter, two reversing switches, two transformers, and 
two air condensers. This apparatus is grouped into 
three separate units, as shown in Fig. 5, one comprising 
the standards of inductance, one the resistance standard 
and one the remaining parts of the circuit. Each of 
these units is shielded electrostatically. The last 
assembly constitutes the balance element of the system, 
by means of which the unknown and standard im- 
pedances are compared. This unit may be used alone 
for the comparison of two impedances of any type since 
the only condition for balance is the exact equality 
of impedances in the two arms. Using in addition the 
standard inductance and resistance shown, it is adapted 
particularly for measuring inductance and effective 
resistance. The inductance standard may be made 
with a range from 10 henrys to a minimum of two 
millihenrys, using an inductometer having a minimum 
scale division of 0.1 millihenry, or the range may be 
any simple multiple of this. Values as low as one 
microhenry at frequencies as high as 150 ke. are 
measured in this way. 

By connecting the resistance in one arm of the bridge 
and a capacitance in series with an inductance in the 
other arm, we may use it to indicate resonance, and if we 
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measure the frequency we may use this method for the 
comparison of capacitance with inductance. Thisis the 
method actually used for the calibration of the in- 
ductance standard used with the bridge. The bridge 
may be used for the comparison of capacitance. The 
bridge described later for the measurement of capaci- 
tance, however, has certain special features which make 
it peculiarly adapted to the measurement of capacitance 
and conductance. 


Fic. 5—SxHrIgELDED IMPEDANCE BriIpGE AND STANDARDS, 
CoNNECTED TO Vacuum TusE OscILLATOR AND HpreRoDYNE 
DETECTOR 


Inductance with Superposed Direct Current. In 
telephone work, it is often of value to know the per- 
formance of apparatus, particularly of iron core im- 
pedances, when used at telephone frequencies while at 
the same time carrying direct current. The bridge 
shown in schematic form in Fig. 6 will measure the 
_ inductance of the coil at audio frequency with a direct 
current flowing through it. As shown in the figure, 
the direct current is kept out of all of the arms of the 
bridge except one ratio arm and the test arm, by 
_ means of condensers, and the alternating measuring 
current is separated from the direct current by means of 
a choke coil. None of these added features affect the 
bridge balance except the capacitance in the standard 
arm, and this is made large enough (26 uf.) to have an 
impedance small compared with the impedance mea- 
sured. In any case, a correction may be made by 
taking first a zero reading which will be slightly positive 
due to the inductance necessary to compensate for the 
capacitance in this circuit. This correction will vary 
with frequency but at 1800 cycles, for instance, with 
26-uf. capacitance, the correction is only about 0.3 
millihenry and the inductances measured are usually 
considerably larger than this. 

The circuit is extremely simple and convenient. to 
use. The values of alternating current and direct 
current can each be measured separately outside of the 
bridge circuit and the inductance standards do not need 
to be constructed to carry the direct current. The 
only part of the bridge required to carry the direct 
current is one ratio arm and in consequence, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to construct such a 
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bridge to carry several amperes of direct current. 
Where very high direct currents are required, the 
ratio arms may be reactances wound on a single core, 
instead of resistances, thus reducing the loss due to the 
passage of the direct current. 

Flutter. In telephone circuits used for joint telephone 
and telegraph service, it is desirable to know the effect 
of the telegraph impulse on the telephone frequency 
inductance and effective resistance of the loading 
coils used on the lines. This effect, known as “‘flutter,”’ 
with a method of measuring it, is described in detail 
by Fondiller and Martin’. The measuring circuit 
consists of a double bridge, the inner one consisting of 
two similar loading coils on which the flutter effect is to 
be measured and two other coils of comparatively 
high impedance approximately equal in value and which 
have negligible flutter effects, the four coils being con- 
nected to form a balanced bridge. The low frequency 
corresponding to the telegraph impulse is introduced at 
two diagonal corners and the other two corners, which 
are at a common potential with respect to the low 
frequency, are connected to the usual test terminals 
of an impedance bridge of the type already described. 
With no low frequency current passing through the 
coils, a continuous balance may be obtained on the 
main or high frequency bridge using an audio frequency 
input. From this, the normal effective resistance and 
inductance of the coils may be obtained. 

When the low-frequency current passes through the 
coils, the inductance and effective resistance are dif- 
ferent for every point of the low-frequency cycle. 


- Thus, only an instantaneous balance.of the outer bridge 


is possible. This instantaneous balance for any partic- 
ular point in the low-frequency cycle may be made by 


OC AMMETER D 
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6—Bripce Circuit FoR MEASURING IMPEDANCES WITH 
SuperPosen Direct CURRENT 


Fig. 


the use of an electromagnetic oscillograph. By this 
means as described in the paper already mentioned, it 
is possible to obtain the curve of variation of inductance 
and effective resistance of the coil over one low- 
frequency cycle. 

Another method used at the present time employs the 
same bridge circuit but an entirely different method of 
detecting the cyclic variation in the balance. This 


method of detection uses the cathode-ray oscillograph 


7. W. Fondiller and W. H. Martin, Transactions of the 
A. I. E. E., 1921, Vol. 40, p. 553. 
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and is as follows. The low-frequency source is con- 
nected across a high resistance and condenser in series, 
the two having equal impedances. The potentials 
across the condenser and resistance are then placed 
respectively across the horizontal and vertical plates of 
the oscillograph. These two potentials, being equal 
in magnitude but 90 deg. apart in phase, give a circle on 
the screen. The output of the main bridge is now con- 
nected through a transformer whose secondary is 
connected in series with the oscillograph cathode 


Fig. 7—ScuHEematic Circuit or CAPACITANCE AND 
ConDUCTANCE BRIDGE 
potential. Due to the fact that the sensitivity of the 


tube to deflections by the plate potentials varies with 
the cathode potential, the radius of this circle produced 
by the low frequency is a function of the telephone 
frequency input from the bridge, and instead of a 
circle we get a band, the width of which is a measure 
of the degree of unbalance of the bridge. The point in 
the cycle at which the bridge is balanced, is indicated 
on the screen as the point where this band diminishes 
to a line, and the angular position of this point in 
the band determines the phase position of this balance 
with respect to the low-frequency cycle. It is possible 
in this way to balance the bridge for any angular position 
corresponding to any point in the low-frequency cycle, 
and by taking sufficient points, to obtain a curve of 
variation of the coil constants over a complete cycle. 
This method is found to be simpler and faster than the 
method using the mechanical oscillograph. 

Inductance Balance. A simple form of bridge for 
measuring inductance balance of the two windings of a 
transformer or other coil uses the two windings of the 
transformer for two arms, the other two arms being 
resistances, one of which at least is variable. The 
balance is made by means of the variable resistance, 
the ratio of the two resistances at balance then giving 
the unbalance of the transformer. If one of these 
resistances is made 100 ohms, the variation of the other 
from 100 ohms at balance gives directly the percentage 
unbalance. Any unbalance in resistance is usually 
comparatively small and may be taken care of by low 
resistances in series with the transformer windings. 

Ratio of Transformation. A similar bridge may be 
used for the measurement of ratio of transformation. 
There are many cases where the secondary of a step-up 
transformer has an inductance which is inconveniently 


large to measure directly, and the ratio of transforma- 
tion circuit eliminates this necessity. The circuit 
used is practically the same as that already described 
for measuring inductance balance, the ratio of trans- 
formation being equal to the ratio of the resistance arms 
of the bridge at balance. 

Capacitance. The direct comparison of capacitance 
is made in a special bridge known as the Campbell-* 
Colpitts® capacitance and conductance bridge. The 
ratio arms, input and output circuits, and the shielding, 
are similar to the impedance bridge already described. 
The unique feature of this bridge is the method of 
connecting the standard air condenser to eliminate the 
dielectric loss in the measurement of capacitance. 
The schematic diagram of the bridge is shown in Fig. 7. 
Instead of connecting the standard condensers in the 
arm A D as in the case of the impedance bridge already 
described, a special switch is used to switch these 
condensers from A D to C D, and in the case o fthe 
continuously variable condenser, the three-plate con- 
struction is used, causing a decrease in the capacitance 
in C D as the capacitance in A D is increased. 

The method of construction of the unit air condensers 
is shown in Fig. 8. It may be seen from this figure that 
all capacitances which include dielectric material are 
permanently connected across C D or AC and so are 
not changed when the condenser is switched, or else 


Fig. 8—Arr-CoNDENSER CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYED IN THE 


CAPACITANCE AND CONDUCTANCE BRIDGE 


they are switched so that capacitances across A C, which 
do not enter into the bridge balance, are short-circuited 
on switching. This scheme eliminates all dielectric 
loss in the standards when measuring condensers by 
comparison with them. It has the additional ad- 
vantage that the capacitances in the bridge have twice 
the effect they would have if simply switched in and 
out of the circuit. 

By the use of this bridge, it is possible to measure 
capacitances up to the maximum limit of the range of 
the air condensers with a negligible loss in the standard 
condensers. This capacitance range is usually up to 
0.01 w f. and for condensers above this value the 
conductance is measured by comparison with that of the 


8. G. A. Campbell, ‘‘The Shielded Balance,”’ Electrical World 
and Engineer, April 2, 1904, p. 647. 

9..G. A. Campbell, ‘‘Measurement of Direct Capacities,” 
Bell System Technical Journal, July, 1922, p. 18. 
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maximum value of the air condenser, assuming it to have 
negligible conductance. Of course this method of 
eliminating dielectric loss is not applicable to the use of 
mica condenser standards and if a range greater than 
0.01 yw f. is desired, the mica condensers are simply 
connected in the usual way across A D. 

Another feature of this bridge is the method of 
measuring conductance. The connection of a variable 
resistance, either in series or in shunt, with the standard 
‘condenser for the measurement of loss in the test 


Fic. 


9—CAPACITANCE AND CONDUCTANCE BRIDGE 


condenser has objections due to the wide range of 
resistance values required to cover the possible varia- 
tions in losses. A compromise is effected in this bridge 
by connecting a 10,000-ohm shunt across each of the 
arms C Dand AD. A slight difference in the losses in 
these two arms can then be measured by varying one of 
these resistances slightly. Since the standard condenser 
practically always will have lower losses than the 
condenser tested, it is usual to place a fixed 10,000-ohm 
resistance across CD and a resistance across A D 
variable in 0.01-ohm steps to 10,000 ohms. A change of 
one ohm in this resistance, when balancing a condenser, 
is equivalent to shunting it with a resistance of 100 
megohms or 0.01 micromho. Accordingly, the con- 
ductance of a condenser may be measured in micromhos 
by simply dividing the resistance change in ohms by 100. 
This, of course, is only approximate in the case of large 
conductances, but is correct to 1 per cent for values up 
to one micromho. 


Due to the condensers forming such an integral part 
of the bridge circuit, they are all built into the bridge. 
The complete bridge is shown in Figs. 9 and 10. Fig. 9 
is a top view showing the capacitance and resistance 
dials for effecting a balance, and Fig. 10 is a view with 
the cover removed, showing the method of shielding 
the individual parts. The range of capacitance is 
from 0.1 uw wf. up to three yu f., and the frequency range 
is from about 10 cycles up to about 150 ke., the only 
modifications required in the bridges to cover this whole 
frequency range being a change in input and output 
transformers, as it is not found practicable to design 
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these transformers to give efficient operation over sucha 
wide frequency range. 

A comparison of this bridge with the impedance 
bridge already mentioned shows it to be essentially 
the same circuit, the capacitance bridge having con- 
ductance shunts not included in the impedance bridge 
which allow a conductance balance to be made more 
readily. It is obvious that any two impedances can be 
compared on this bridge. Inductances may be measured 
by parallel resonance by simply placing them in the 
A D arm in parallel with the standard condenser and 
effecting a balance with it. This method is used to 
some extent for the measurement of large inductances. 

Capacitance Unbalance. In order to keep cross-talk 
low in long cable circuits, it is necessary to have a high 
degree of capacitance balance between the various 
conductors in the cable, more particularly between the 
four conductors of a phantom group. The unbalances 
of interest are the phantom to each side circuit and the 
side-to-side unbalances. 'These may be measured on-a 
capacitance bridge by measuring all of the direct 
capacitances? associated with the group and computing 
the unbalances required. A special circuit, however, is 
generally used which measures directly the particular 
unbalances in which we are interested. It consists of an 
input and an output transformer, two equal resistance 
ratio arms, a variable air condenser of the three-plate 
type, four binding posts for connecting the four conduc- 
tors of the quad, and switches for making the various: 
connections. By means of the switches, the cable 
conductors are connected to the circuit in such a way 


10—CaPpacITANCE AND ConpucTANCE BRIDGE WITH 
CovEeR REMOVED 
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Showing method of assembly and shielding 


that the reading of the air condenser when a balance 
is obtained indicates directly the unbalance, either side- 
to-side or phantom-to-side, according to the switch 
positions. This circuit is capable of measuring capaci- 
tance unbalance as low as 1 uw wf. 

Attenuation and Gain. So far, we have discussed the 
measurement of the fundamental impedance character- 


istics of apparatus. When the component parts have 
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been found to meet their individual impedance re- 
quirements and are assembled to form the completed 
apparatus, it is desirable to have tests made of the over- 
all performance of this apparatus. In a large number 
of cases, the requirement of greatest importance is the 
attenuation frequency characteristic. It is fairly 
obvious that this characteristic, of all apparatus used in 
telephone lines, is of interest, and this is particularly 
true of all types of filter circuits which are designed 
primarily for the purpose of furnishing definite attenua- 
tion frequency characteristics. These measurements 
are particularly required on apparatus used in carrier- 
current telephony and telegraphy. 

From the very nature of the measurements, it is 
difficult to obtain a null method of measuring at- 
tenuation. The most direct method is to measure the 
input and the output of the apparatus under test 
simultaneously, from which the attenuation may be 
computed. The practical difficulty in doing this is to 
measure the extremely small outputs which are obtained 
from apparatus having high attenuations, where the 
characteristic must be obtained with the normal input, 
which is usually low. In general, it has been found 
necessary to use some form of amplifying device in the 
output circuit and it has not been found desirable to 
rely on the constancy of amplification of this device. 
Accordingly, the usual method used for the measure- 
ment of attenuation is a substitution one. The circuit 
is shown in Fig. 114. There are two branches in this 
circuit, one of which includes the apparatus under test 
and the other containing a variable standard attenuator. 


The output of each branch is arranged to connect either 


to a detector of impedance Z, equal to the impedance 
of the standard attenuator or to a fixed impedance of the 
same value. If the apparatus under test has the same 
impedance as the standard attenuator, the input 
impedances Z, and Z; are made equal and the matching 
impedance Z, is omitted. Then the two branches of 
the circuit will be identical, provided the attenuation of 
the standard attenuator is equal to that of the apparatus 
under test. Accordingly, the method of measurement is 
to switch the detector to first one and then the other 
branch, adjusting the standard attenuator until an 
equal output is obtained for either switch position. 
The attenuator then reads directly the loss in the 
apparatus. The total input of the circuit is indepen- 
dent of the switch position, since the impedance condi- 
tions remain unchanged in switching. 

If the apparatus under test has not the same im- 
pedance as the standard attenuator, the input im- 
pedance Z; and the matching network Z, are adjusted 
so that the circuit still reads directly. 

The standard attenuator is a resistance network 
capable of variation in small steps, each step consisting 
of a network of the L,7,, or H type, the resistance values 
being such as to give the desired attenuation between 
the output and input terminals. It is usually cali- 
brated in 0.1-T. U. steps and may read as high as 100 
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T. U. corresponding to a ratio of power output to 
power input of ten billion to one or, if the impedances are 
the same, which is usually the case, corresponding to a 
current or voltage ratio of 100,000 to 1. 

The calibration of these attenuators is based on the 
measurement of the individual resistances. Of course, 
sufficient measurements are made to determine that any 
capacitances which enter do not affect appreciably the 
accuracy of the attenuator at the maximum frequency 
used, which may be as high as 150 ke. ; 

By modifying the circuit of Fig. 11A, we may use it © 
to measure gain as shown in Fig. 11B. In this arrange- 
ment, the lower branch contains an impedance Z, that is 
adjusted to introduce a loss equal to that of the match- 
ing impedance Z, in the upper branch. In other words, 
with the amplifier under test out of the circuit and the 
standard attenuator set at zero, the detector will read 


11—Circuits ror Measuring ATTENUATION AND GAIN 


a. Arrangement for measuring loss 
b. Arrangement for measuring gain 


Fie. 


the same for either position of the output switch. Then 
when the amplifier is introduced into the circuit, the 
attenuator is adjusted until the detector reads the 
same for either switch position, which means that the 
gain of the amplifier is just neutralized by the attenua- 
tor and the setting of the latter is read as gain. 

This circuit is used principally for the measurement ~ 
of gain of audio frequency amplifiers, and is capable of 
measuring gain as high as 120 T.U. correspénding to 
a power output of 1,000,000,000,000 times the power 
input. 

Cross-Talk. When there is an appreciable amount of » 
coupling between two telephone circuits, any mutual 
interference which results is known as cross-talk. It 
is measured in. cross-talk units, a cross-talk unit being 
defined as the relation existing between the two circuits 
when the current in the disturbed circuit is one millionth 
of the current in the disturbing circuit, the impedances 
of the two circuits being the same. Under these 
conditions, one cross-talk unit may be assumed the 
same as 120 T.U. Cross-talk in long toll cables is 
caused principally by unbalances in the cables and in 
the loading coils. The cross-talk due to the cable is 
measured simply by measuring the capacitance un- 
balance. The cross-talk due to loading coils is of a 


units. 
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“much more complex type, produced by a eanination 
of capacitance, inductance, and resistance unbalances 
in the windings. Since the actual cross-talk caused by 
an unbalance in the coil is dependent upon all of the 
conditions of the circuit, it is necessary that any mea- 
surement of cross-talk made on the individual coils 
be made in a circuit as nearly as possible the equivalent 


of the line in which the coil is to be used. Consequently, 


all cross-talk circuits for the measurement of loading 
coil cross-talk consist of networks simulating the im- 
pedance of an ideal line of the type for which the load- 


ing coil is designed. The principle of the method is to 


apply to the disturbing circuit a definite input of a 
single frequency, usually 900 cycles, and to measure 
the cross-talk in the disturbed circuit at the desired 
point in it by comparing the tone heard in the tele- 
phone receiver connected at this point with the tone 
obtained from a cross-talk meter which is simply a de- 
vice for obtaining a definite part of the input, and 
having a scale reading in millionths, that is, in cross-talk 
The measurement is made by switching from 
the cross-talk meter to the disturbed line and adjusting 
the cross-talk meter until the tone heard in each case 
isthesame. The method is therefore not a null method 
and depends to some extent on the judgment of the 
operator, but results accurate to one or two cross-talk 
units may be obtained by this method. The coils 
as commercially produced after adjustment for this 
requirement are usually within 10 cross-talk units, 
representing an unbalance in the circuit due to the coil 
unbalance of less than one part in 100,000. 
CONCLUSION 

We have described in this paper a number of the more 
important high frequency methods of measurement 
and measuring circuits. It has been impossible to cover 
all of the different methods and circuits used, but we 
believe that the information given will be of vets to 
those interested in this field of work. 

_ We have not been able, in a paper of this oe. to go 
into details concerning any specific circuits used, but 


we have referred to papers which describe in greater 


detail some of these methods and circuits, and it is 
_ expected that other papers will be published in the 
future covering other circuits which have received 
only brief mention here. 


Discussion 
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W. J. Shackelton: We are very glad to have had Mr. 
Craighead’s comment on the matter of crosstalk. I will not 
attempt to redefine the crosstalk unit, but will simply try to 
explain what is meant by it, and then you can make your own 
definition. 

If we have two circuits which, due to some undesired coupling, 
are so related that the current flowing in one of the circuits 


‘causes a current to flow in the second circuit, and if the current 


so induced (I am assuming that these circuits have the same 
impedance) is one-millionth part of the current in the circuit 
causing the disturbance, we say that the relation between the 
two circuits is such that one unit of crosstalk exists. If the 
induced current is twice as much the relation is such that we have 
two units of crosstalk. We don’t have two relations, but you 
see we do have a different relation from that in the first case. 

Mr. Bonn has raised some questions regarding the 1000-cycle | 
oscillator. -I think he assumed the statement that I made 
regarding the smallest division of the capacity element of the 
oscillating circuit to indicate the frequency stability of the 
oscillator as a whole. I said that the condenser could be set to 
one part in 250,000, but we do not claim that to represent the 
stability of the oscillator. We consider that to be, with respect 
to variation of filament current or plate potential, about one part 
in 100,000. I will ask Mr. Ferguson to explain in a general way 
how it is that we are able to obtain that degree of stability. . 

J. G. Ferguson: The frequency variations of the current in 
any oscillating circuit are due to a number of causes. One of the 
principal causes of variation would be variations of load. This — 
is taken care of in this particular case by the use of one tube for 
an oscillator and a second tube as the amplifier. The load 
taken by the amplifier Wns not affect peat the oscillating 
circuit. 

A second cause of variation is the variation in the level of 
oscillation in the oscillating circuit itself. In this case, we have — 
to deal with only a single frequency, and it is possible to design 
the circuit so that the best conditions prevail for that frequency, 
that is, the degree of coupling controlling the level of oscillation ~ 
is such that variations of plate potential, or of filament current, 
have the minimum effect on the frequency. 

This is not so easily accomplished when we have an oscillator 
that covers a wide range of frequency, but in this case, for a 
single-frequency oscillator, it is comparatively easy to design the 
circuit so that the variations are very small due to changes in the 
level of oscillation. 

Aside from these variables, the oscillating circuit itself, that is, 
the tuned circuit, is the greatest cause of variation, and this has 
been taken care of as described already by having the tempera- 
ture variation due to the condenser equal and opposite to the 
temperature variation due to the coil and placing the whole 
tuned circuit in a separate assembly which is arranged so that 


any temperature changes take place very slowly, and the coil 


and condenser can be considered always to be at the same 
temperature. — ; 

Another way in tok the characteristics ar 
peye a large. cones 2 in the tuned cir 7 
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Synopsis.—Experimental determinations of the impedance of a 
variable element, such as an tron core coil worked at a high flux 
density, or a heavily loaded vacuwm tube, are found to depend 
upon the impedance-frequency characteristics of the measuring 
circuit, as well as wpon the complexity of the applied (measuring) 
potential wave. A physical picture of the action of a non-linear 
element in producing harmonics is built up, and it is shown that 
the flow of harmonic currents affects the measured impedance, at 
the fundamental frequency, of course, in two ways which are desig- 
nated as the loading and reaction effects. The loading effect is that 
produced by the superposition of currents without any regard to the 
production of new frequencies, and the reaction effect, in 
accordance with energy conservation ideas, is that due to 
energy storage and dissipation at harmonic frequencies which 


appear as impedance reactions at the fundamental frequency. 

The physical picture set wp in the above discussion appears to be 
capable of accounting for the experimental observations mentioned 
above in a qualitative way at least. In accordance with these ideas, 
it appears that even when the fundamental current is specified, 
there is no one definite value which can be assigned as the impedance 
of a variable element because of its dependence wpon the circuit 
impedance-frequency characteristics. Several measuring methods 
are reviewed by which the impedance of the variable element may be 
determined under definite circuit conditions. — 

The above discussion is confined to the effects existing with a 
sinusoidal applied electromotive force, for simplicity, but the results 
with complex waves applied are analogous, as indicated by reference 
to the energy conservation principle. 


MPEDANCE determinations of non-linear elements, 
among which are included vacuum tubes and 
inductance coils with a more or less saturated iron 

core, involve factors additional to those present in the 
determination of impedances of ordinary invariable 
circuit elements. Such matters as impedance of the 
measuring circuit, impurity of the applied wave, and 
current or potential amplitude, which, except for 
extreme values leading to breakdown, do not ordinarily 
affect the impedance of the linear element, are found 
experimentally to be of considerable importance in the 
non-linear case.” 

For our purposes we may assume a linear circuit 
element to be one distinguished by this property, 
that the relation between instantaneous current and 
instantaneous potential drop is a fixed and definite one 
expressed by a constant over the entire cycle. This is 
true not only of resistances but of reactances, in which 
the relation between current and potential drop is 
constant over the cycle, even though a constant phase 
angle is involved. A non-linear element, in contrast, 
is one in which the instantaneous current and potential 
are not related invariably throughout the cycle. 
Examples of this type of element which are of 
practical importance come readily to mind. For 
example, the two-electrode or the three-electrode 
vacuum tube will serve as an illustration of a 
variable resistance, and an iron core coil worked at high 
flux densities will serve as an illustration of both 
variable resistance and variable inductance. An im- 
portant point in our distinction between linear and non- 
linear circuit elements has to do with the current- 
voltage relation over an entire cycle since it is possible 
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2. We shall not specifically consider those factors involved in 
impedance measurements which are common to linear and to 
non-linear elements, such as ground capacities; these are dealt 
with in the paper by Shackelton and Ferguson, p. 519. 
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in a non-linear element to have a relation between 
r.m.s. current and r.m.s. voltage as given by the 
usual type of a-c. meter, independent of amplitude. 
This particular condition arises in rectifiers in which the 
current wave for positive potentials has substantially 
the same wave form as the impressed potential wave, 
while for negative impressed potentials the current 
is zero. Here the relation between instantaneous 
current and instantaneous potential is specified by one 
of two values, depending upon the polarity of the 
applied potential wave. The relation between r. m. s. 
current and r. m. s. voltage, on the other hand, it is 
readily seen, is a perfectly linear one. 


If now we attempt to determine the impedance of a 
non-linear element at a definite frequency and at a 
definite amplitude of fundamental current or potential 
by a-c. bridge measurements, in the usual manner, we 
should find the measured impedance to depend upon 
several factors which are not ordinarily considered in 
this connection. These are the presence of harmonics 
in the supply current, the magnitude of the ratio arm 
resistances, the impedances of the detector and of the 
current source at the fundamental frequency and at a 
number of harmonic frequencies, and finally the 
method used in attaining balance. To illustrate the 
last point, we might consider the non-linear inductance, 
with which it is observed that the measured resistance 
and reactance differ, when we balance the coil with a 
standard resistance and inductance, from the value 
obtained by resonating the coil with a standard capacity 
and balancing the resultant against a pure resistance. 

The fact that in a non-linear element the relation 
between instantaneous current and potential is not 
constant over an entire cycle, and in which the im- 
pedance may be considered consequently as variable, 
means that the element serves as a generator of new 
frequencies which are ordinarily harmonics when but a 
single frequency is applied initially. It turns out that 
the effects mentioned above, which differ so markedly 
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from our experience with impedance measurements of 
invariable elements, are to be explained by reference to 
the production of these harmonic frequencies in the 
circuit. To summarize the above account of the 
phenomena met with in measuring the impedance of a 
variable or non-linear element, we may say that the 
result depends upon the circuit to which the element is 
connected as well as upon the source of supply. 

There are then two possibilities in general as to 
impedance measurements which are of practical 
importance. First, we may obtain a measurement 
characteristic of the non-linear element, and second, 
we may determine the impedance under specific circuit 
conditions. It is convenient to take the impedance of 
the element with harmonic currents suppressed as 

representative of the element, and this will be done in 
the following. 


GENERATION OF HARMONIC FREQUENCIES WITH A 
SINGLE IMPRESSED FREQUENCY 


Variable circuit elements may be definitely distin- 
guished according to the manner in which the variations 
are produced; in one type, variations are produced by 

_the current or the impressed potential; in the other, 
they are produced by means external to the circuit. 
In the first category belong the two variable elements 
discussed above; in the second belong the voice-actuated 

-earbon transmitter and the mechanically driven 
generator. In general, when a circuit containing a 
variable element is subjected to a sinusoidal electro- 
motive force, the reaction of the variable element 
causes a distortion of the current through it, or the 
potential across it, or both, depending upon circuit 
- conditions to be discussed later, so that in consequence, 

_ harmonic currents and potentials exist in the circuit. 

These components may be determined in simple cases 

with the aid of Fourier’s theorem from a detailed 
inspection of the wave form, or they may be measured 
experimentally with the aid of current or voltage 
analyzers as discussed in Mr. Horton’s paper on that 
subject. 

In order to provide a physical picture for the Ghenon: 
ena of harmonic production by a variable circuit 
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ception which serves as a basis for further discussion. 
From this it is evident that the amount of any one 
harmonic current flowing in the circuit depends upon 
the generated harmonic potential or upon the funda- 
mental current, and upon the total circuit impedance 
at the harmonic frequency. 

No simple law exists governing the dependence of the 
harmonic electromotive force upon the fundamental 
currents which is generally applicable, since the law 
varies with the type of element involved. Some of the 
harmonic electromotive forces may be zero at all 
fundamental amplitudes; thus, as is well known, the 
even harmonic potentials and consequently currents 
are substantially zero in unpolarized iron core coil 
circuits, just as the odd harmonic potentialsand currents 
are substantially zero in the particular type of tube 
rectifier mentioned above. This is, of course, a 
particularly striking difference between the harmonic 
producing properties of different elements, which serves 


to emphasize the fact that the particular type of non-. 


linearity in each case determines the connection between 
the harmonic driving electromotive force and the 
fundamental current which gives rise to it. 

Although we cannot, in the light of the above ex- 
amples, discuss the relations existing in non-linear 
elements in general, we can of course consider specific 
cases, and for illustrative purposes we propose to deal 
with the harmonic potentials developed in an iron core 
coil. In order to present data on harmonic pro- 
duction which shall be characteristic of the non-linear 
element and not of the circuit in which it happens to be 
connected, we shall discuss the equivalent generated or 
driving harmonic potentials. These, as we have 
previously suggested, may be thought of as depending 
solely upon the fundamental current in any specific 
type of non-linear element and are therefore indepen- 


dent of the impedance-frequency characteristics of the 


connecting circuit. Contrast this situation with that 


existing with regard to the harmonic currents. Here 


the total circuit impedance in magnitude and phase 
angle to each harmonic under consideration must be 
specified, since it is evident that the harmonic current 
will vary with the circuit impedance and has therefore 


no definite value characteristic of the core or the 


core material under investigation. 
total circuit Meee op are Se ie = ther fa 
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The results with a specific coil are given on Fig. 2 in 
which potentials across the coil are plotted as ordinates 
in terms of the current of fundamental frequency. The 
harmonic potentials are less at all fields than the 
fundamental potential drop and, at any field, the higher 
harmonics are of smaller amplitude than the lower ones. 
The lower harmonic potentials are roughly of the same 
order of magnitude as the fundamental and it becomes 
apparent that comparatively large harmonic currents 
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may be made to flow in circuits which have low im- 
pedances to these harmonics; this would be the case if 
the impedance of the circuit external to the coil were 
capacitive and of the same value as the inductive 
reactance of the coil at the harmonic frequency. The 
ratio of harmonic to fundamental potential decreases 
rapidly as the fundamental field decreases, the rate of 
change being greater the higher the harmonic, so that 
at the low fields characteristic of high quality communi- 
cation systems the ratio may be of the order of 1/1000 
for the third harmonic. The higher fields are of course 
met with in magnetic frequency multipliers, for ex- 
ample, and in general in power work. The same sort of 
effect is observed to hold for other types of variable 
element—the low value of the ratio at small funda- 
mental currents, the rapid increase of the ratio at high 
fundamentals. It may be found in certain cases that 
some of the harmonic potentials pass through a maxi- 
mum. This last is observed in heavily loaded vacuum 
tubes, for example. 

The problems that confront us here are those re- 
sulting from the complex form of the resultant current 
wave, a wave which includes the fundamental frequency 
together with those of its harmonics which are deter- 
mined by the nature of the non-linear element and by 
the connecting circuit. Thus with a low external 
impedance to a harmonic, the harmonic potential across 
the circuit is small and the harmonic current relatively 
large. The situation is evidently reversed with a high 
circuit impedance to the harmonic under investigation. 
The effects produced by the flow of harmonic currents 
are two-fold: first, a different region of the non-linear 
current-voltage characteristic is traversed so that the 
impedance of the variable element is in general changed, 
and second, because of the relations between the har- 
monic current and the fundamental there is a further 
effect directly upon the fundamental current itself. 
To distinguish clearly between the two effects 
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we shall find it advantageous to consider each 
effect independently. 

Suppose now that by removing the effect of the 
introduction of new current components due to the non- 
linearity of the circuit with the aid of appropriate 
circuit impedances, we investigate the mutual effects 
of two independent currents of different frequency 
impressed on the circuit. In general, the impedance 
of the variable element to any current is influenced 
by the presence of other currents, although the effect 
decreases rapidly with the amplitudes of the currents in 
question. The presence of a small component has 
negligible effect upon the flow of a large component in 
the case of a two-component wave, although the im- 
pedance offered to the small component is greatly 
influenced by the large one. This is true of a vacuum 
tube, for example, while for saturated iron cores the 
effects depend not only upon the component amplitudes 
but also apparently upon their frequency ratio.? This 
effect, the alteration of impedance through the presence 
of a superposed current independently generated, we 
shall designate, in the following, as the loading effect. 

Figs. 8A and 3B are reproduced from the paper re- 
ferred to and illustrate the loading effectina silicon steel 
core coil. Fig. 84 shows how the flux density of a defi- 
nite frequency and corresponding to a definite magnetiz- 
ing force depends upon the amplitude and frequency 
of a superposed magnetizing force; the ordinates are 
expressed in thousands of lines perem.? Fig. 3B shows 
the corresponding effect of superposition upon energy 
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loss expressed in thousands of ergs per cubic centimeter 
per cycle. It will be readily appreciated that the flux 
density and energy loss could be expressed in terms of 
inductance and resistance. For our present purposes it 
is sufficient to recognize the existence of the loading effect 
from these two figures. 

We are now in position to investigate the second 
factor in determining the impedance of a variable 
element, which is quite distinct from the loading effect. 
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For this purpose we consider a non-linear element in 
__which the loading effect is not appreciable, such as the 
_ carbon button microphone externally agitated. Here 
the absence of what we have termed the loading effect is 
g manifested by the fact that the button resistance over a 
certain range is independent of the current traversing it. 
The button develops a variable resistance, however, 
in’ view of the externally applied force, so that new 
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frequencies are generated in the circuit when an electro- 
-motiv 


« 


e force is applied. The currents produced by 


hat the circuit impedance at the impressed frequency 


- quencies developed. This effect is denoted in the 
l wing as the reaction. The energy dissipated or 
red in this additional fundamental resistance and 
> e term must then be sufficient to account for 
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of the potentials developed, rather than from that of 
To do this, we may regard the non- 
linear circuit impedance as having harmonically 
variable components. Thus a vacuum tube would be 
regarded as having a constant resistance component 
together with other resistance components which vary 


-at the fundamental and harmonic frequencies. Hence, 


when the fundamental current flows through the 
variable part of the tube resistance, an harmonic 
- potential is produced which corresponds with the 
harmonic driving potential. The reaction of the 
harmonic flow on the fundamental is now to be ob- 
tained by considering the flow of a harmonic current 
through the variable element. It is found by a de- 
tailed consideration‘ that there is produced a voltage 
component. of fundamental frequency across the 
variable element due to the flow of harmonic. Now 
assuming the harmonic resistance components involved 
to have fixed values, it becomes clear that the funda- 


mental potential developed depends upon the harmonic 
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general results as those obtained above in which the 
presence of harmonic generators was assumed; in fact, 
the harmonic electromotive forces: generated may be 
derived from a consideration of the variable impedance. 
The harmonic generator circuit, however, appears to 
offer a clearer picture of the manner in which harmonic 
currents are affected by circuit impedances, and has 
been developed to somewhat greater length for that 
reason. Fundamentally, of course, the two methods 
appear to be equally acceptable. 

With the effects of harmonic current flow in mind— 
we have designated them as loading and as reaction— 
it becomes possible to explain in at least a qualitative 
way the difficulties which were enumerated at the 
start. The influence of harmonics in the supply source 
will be recognized as primarily a loading effect of the 
same nature as those discussed in connection with 
Figs. 3A and 8B which applied to iron core coils. The 
magnitude of.the ratio arm resistances in the bridge 
used for measurement, together with the impedances 
(invariable with time) of the detector and the generator 
source, determine the magnitude as well as the phase 
of the harmonic currents flowing at any fixed value of 
fundamental current, since it is these quantities which 
fix the impedance offered to the harmonics. In the 
same way, the measured impedance of a non-linear 
reactance depends upon the method of attaining 
balance, since by resonating the variable reactance we 
may introduce an impedance to the harmonics which is 
considerably lower than that offered by balancing the 
reactance by a standard reactance of the same sign. 

When we speak of attaining a balance, it is under- 
stood, of course, that we refer to balancing a voltage of 
the fundamental frequency against another voltage of 
the same frequency, amplitude, and phase. When 
this is attained, any harmonic potential differences are 
in general not balanced, so that harmonic potentials are 
applied to the detector or telephones which are used to 
provide an indication of balance. Under these con- 
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ditions, it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the 
balance point since, generally speaking, it is obscured by 
the harmonics, and the values assigned to the impedance 
will depend upon the individual making the measure- 
ment. For this reason the detecting apparatus is 
provided with frequency selective apparatus which 
transmits the fundamental to the exclusion of the 
harmonics. This is, obviously, quite apart from any 
consideration of the influence of the detector impedance 
upon the actual value of the impedance of the element 
being measured. 
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‘IMPEDANCE MEASUREMENTS, HARMONICS SUPPRESSED 

The complicating effect introduced by impurity of the 
impressed potential wave is removed without much 
difficulty by the introduction of tuned circuits or other 
frequency selective circuits in the generator supply 
circuit. The suppression of harmonics generated by 
the variable elements requires other means which will 
be discussed for two distinct circuits, one a modification 
of the usual bridge method, and the other, a method of 
the a-c. potentiometer type. The use of these circuits 
for impedance measurements is well known,’ of course, 
so that in the following we shall cover only those 
features which bear directly upon harmonic current 
flow. 


BRIDGE METHOD 


Any alternating currents developed by the non-linear 
element may be suppressed by two high inductance coils 
having high coupling, one of which is inserted in each of 


the two unity ratio bridge arms as shown in Fig. 4. 
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These two auxiliary coils are balanced so that their 
insertion causes no alteration in the bridge settings. 
At the balance point, equal currents flow through 
the two windings so that the two fluxes are substantially 
equal in magnitude and opposite in phase. This is not 
true of the harmonic currents which meet the series- 
aiding impedance of the coils rather than the series- 
opposing impedance. With high inductance coils, 
this series-aiding impedance may be made so high as to 
suppress harmonic currents effectively. A parallel 
path is offered to the harmonic currents through the 
fundamental source which includes but one of the two 
coils. A network is provided in the generator circuit 
to oppose a high impedance to the harmonics so that 
the high-mutual coil may not be effectively short- 
circuited. 

In practise, any lack of balance between the two 
inserted coils may be made up by corrections to the 
bridge settings determined by a separate balance when 
the two coils are balanced against one another. The 
null point is not as sharply defined with the two coils 
inserted because of the added impedance for departures 
from the balanced condition, so that it is well to keep 
the inductances down to the minimum value at which 
effective harmonic suppression is assured. 

A-c. POTENTIOMETER METHOD 

Here harmonic suppression is attained entirely by a 
network which passes the fundamental freely while 
offering a high impedance to the harmonics generated 
by the element. The potential drop across the coil is 
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changed in amplitude and in phase to balance the drop 
across a resistance in series with the non-linear element 
as indicated in Fig. 5. The phase and amplitude 
adjustments may be so arranged as to have a neg- 
ligible effect upon the quantities being measured. 
The impedance of the element may be calculated from 
the constants of the circuit used to attain balance. 
The principles involved here were applied to the 
measurements represented in Figs. 3A and 3B. 


IMPEDANCE MEASUREMENTS, HARMONICS FLOWING 


The two methods discussed above were used to insure 
freedom from the effects, of harmonic current flow and 
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are fixedyand definite and independent of the measuring 
means so long as the harmonics are suppressed. Under 
practical conditions of use, however, harmonic currents 
flow in the circuit and react on the fundamental im- 
pedance in the manner which has been discussed above. 
In this situation, therefore, the impedance can be 
determined only in the circumstances of use, so that 
the measuring circuit is required to leave the circuit 
impedances unaltered, or to duplicate them. For this 
purpose two measuring circuits are available, one a 
bridge modification, the other a potentiometer method, 
which are derived more or less obviously from the two 
methods previously considered. 


INEQUALITY RATIO BRIDGE 


The arrangement shown in Fig. 6 has been used to 
provide any desired impedance to the harmonics 
despite the fact that the harmonic circuit forms part 
of the bridge network. The bridge arms are made much 
higher than that of the element to be determined since 
they are connected in shunt to the standard and the 
unknown, and they are made unequal so that but a low 
series impedance, that of the standard, may be inserted 
in the harmonic path. The desired impedances to the 
harmonic frequencies are then inserted in the generator 
path. It is clear that when the ratio arm resistances 
are sufficiently high, the detector impedance may be 
neglected. 

The circuit of Fig. 7 was s set up for the impedance 
measurement of a small, two-element vacuum tube 
such as is used for low power rectification. It was 
desired to determine the impedance of the tube when 
the harmonies were permitted to flow through a series 
resonant circuit, the tuning of which was varied so as to 
cover the frequency range up to the fourth harmonic. 
The circuit details are given in Fig. 7, in which it is seen 
that the two ratio arms were made 10° and 10‘ ohms, 
respectively, so that the shunting resistance was about 
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100 times that of the element under measurement, 
while the series resistance to the harmonic was about 
one-tenth that of ‘the tube. A direct current was 
supplied through a distinct circuit including a large 
choke coil so as to avoid shunting the alternating 
currents. The fundamental was supplied through a 
filter which at the same time’ maintained a high im- 
pedance to the harmonics, so that they were restricted 
to the tuned circuit provided for them, and so that 
the fundamental current maintained constant at 11.8 
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mils could be measured by a thermocouple as indicated, 
without error through the presence of harmonics. 

The experimental results are set forth in Fig. 8 in 
which measured resistance and reactance are plotted as 
ordinates in terms of the capacity of the harmonic tuned 
circuit. Impedance changes are observed to occur 
when the tuned circuit approaches resonance for any 
harmonic. The nature of the impedance variation is 
observed to be in accord with the conclusions derived 
from the energy conservation argument, as well as with 
the general analytical conclusions of the appendix. 
These last are, in brief, that the fundamental resistance 
decreases as the harmonic impedance decreases, and 
that a reactance to a harmonic appears as a reactance of 
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the same sign in” the fundamental circuit. The dips 
in the resistance curve decrease in magnitude as the 
harmonic frequency increases, which is due partly to the 
fact that the harmonic driving electromotive forces 
decrease as the frequency increases. 


POTENTIOMETER METHOD 


With the preceding case in mind, the modification of 
the circuit of Fig. 5 to permit harmonics to flow is rather 
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obvious and nothing further need be said about it 
beyond the statement that the desired end may be 
attained by shunting a harmonic current path around 
the input filter. 


EXTENSION TO COMPLEX APPLIED ELECTROMOTIVE 
FORCES 


The discussion up to this point has been confined for 
simplicity to the production of harmonics, with a 
sinusoidal electromotive force applied to a non-linear 
circuit. The same effects, at least in a general way, 
exist when a complex electromotive force is applied to 
the circuit. In this case, as is well known, we have 
developed not only the harmonics of each of the input 
frequencies but we have also a group of frequencies 
produced which include sums and differences of integral 
multiples of the input frequencies. Here we have the 
same reaction of the harmonies on the fundamentals 
which gave rise to them as we had in the sinusoidal 
input case, and in addition we have the reaction of the 
combination frequencies, which also affects those 
fundamentals from which the combination frequencies 
are derived. For example, if we suppose the combina- 
tion frequency mf: -+ f2 to be developed in a non- 
linear circuit when the frequencies f; and f, are im- 
pressed on the circuit (m and n being integers), the 
impedances to both f; and f. are influenced by the flow 
of the combination frequency. From the energy 
standpoint, we can say that the energy dissipated and 
stored at the combination frequency is accounted for by 
the reflected reactance and resistance terms of the two 
fundamental frequencies. Some very interesting con- 
clusions may be drawn from this relation, one of the 
most striking of which is that the resistance introduced 
to one of the fundamentals, due to the flow of the 
combination frequency mf; — n f2, may be negative, a 
result which has been confirmed by experiment under 
suitable conditions. This conclusion, of course, far 
from violating the energy principle, is in accord with it, 
since it appears that the only condition to be satisfied 
is to have the energy absorption in the reaction to one 
fundamental, sufficient to account for the energy 
dissipated by the combination frequency, together with 
the energy delivered to the other fundamental. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. R. Keith and to Mr. L. B. 
Arguimbau for the experimental results. 


Appendix 
Reaction of Harmonic Current Flow on Impedance to 
the Fundamental. If we have a potential of cos pt 
impressed on a non-linear circuit in which the instan- 
taneous resistance is expressed in the particularly simple 
form 


r=R,+Reospt (1) 
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where R;, represents the circuit resistance at a frequency 
k, the current wave contains harmonics in addition to 
the fundamental. Considering the effect of but one 
of the harmonics for simplicity, the current wave may 
be expressed as 

2=TI,cospt+I,cos2 pt (2) 
Multiplying the instantaneous current and resistance 
together and setting the product equal to the impressed 
potential, we have 


RI; 
E cospt = (fad eid ae ) cos pt 
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in which R, is the steady resistance at fundamental 
frequency and FR, applies to the second harmonic. 
Inspection of this equation shows that the fundamental 
frequency term contains J, so that it depends upon the 
second harmonic current. Solving for I., 


Tp — Rake (4) 
and the impedance at the fundamental frequency is 
given by the expression 


+ RTs) cos2 pt (3) 
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which is obtained by putting (4) in (3). 

From this it appears that the condition for maximum 
fundamental power dissipation in the variable element 
requires a lower generator impedance than that required 
when no harmonic flows. The power dissipated by the 
second harmonic is 


Rie (5) 
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while the power expended in the resistance effectively 
introduced into the fundamental path is 
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which, with the aid of (4) reduces to (6). 

The same general relations are found to hold when 
the circuit resistances are replaced by impedances, in 
that the energy stored and dissipated at the harmonic 
frequency is represented by a corresponding effective 
resistance and reactance at the fundamental frequency. 
Thus the fundamental impedance may be written 
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from which it is seen that an inductive reactance in the 
harmonic path is reflected as such into the fundamental 
path. 
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Synopsis.—In many problems dealing with electric waves, 
particularly those encountered in electrical communication, it is 
necessary to examine with some care the several: sinusoidal com- 


ponents present. Both qualitative and quantitative methods are in 
Use. 


A convenient qualitative examination may be made by hetero- 
dyning the complex wave with a sinusoidal wave of variable fre- 
quency and providing means for detecting any low frequency beat 
currents which may be produced. 

In practically all methods for the quantitative measurement of the 
individual components of a complex wave, means are provided for 
selecting a single component and for preventing other components 
from reaching the indicating apparatus. The general arrangement 
of the selecting and measuring elements depends upon the character 


N the more usual measurements on electric waves 
it is sufficient to determine the magnitude of some 
quantity which is indicative of the amplitude of the 

wave. The most common example is, of course, the 
alternating-current ammeter or voltmeter the indica- 
tions of which are proportional to the r. m. s. value of 
the current or voltage being measured. Similarly, 
certain devices are available which read directly the 
maximum amplitude attained by the wave in question. 


For many purposes, the information furnished by 
measuring instruments of these types, together with 
some idea as to the shape of the wave, is all that need 
be known. The increasing refinement of electrical 
communication systems, however, makes it necessary 
to look for methods whereby the composition of a 
complex wave may be more accurately determined. 
This is particularly true when we come to systems in 
which the components constituting the normal signal 
wave are replaced by components lying upon some 
other portion of the frequency scale. - In such systems 
it is necessary to employ modulators or similar devices 
which have a non-linear relation between the impressed 
wave and the resulting output wave. The characteris- 
tics of such devices, unlike those of selective networks or 
filters, cannot be determined adequately by direct 
comparisons between the input and output waves but 
must be studied through measurements upon the 
individual components present in each. 


The value of information of this character has become 
very great through our increased knowledge of the 
relation between the steady state conditions in a system 
and its behavior with respect to transient phenomena. 
It is probably true that the exact statement of the 
requirements of a system for the electrical transmission 
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of the information sought. If the problem involves an exploration 
of the frequency range of the complex wave, primarily for the purpose 
of determining what components may be present, automatic analyzers 
are avatlable which cover the field point by point and plot its spec~ 
trum. There are also analyzers which permit the field to be covered 
by heterodyning with a variable frequency so as to cause the resulting 
wave to be swept across a fixed selective circutt. 

For the precise measurement of any single component, particularly 
a component of small amplitude in the presence of others of larger 
amplitudes, analyzers have been developed which employ the well 
known heterodyne principle which utilizes selectivity at a frequency 
below that of the unknown wave, thus effecting an appreciable 


increase in the percentage separation between adjacent components. 
* * * * * 


of speech is one of the most difficult in the entire com- 
munication field, due to the lack of means by which the 
properties of the signal wave, either acoustic or elec- 
trical, may be quantitatively stated. It has been 
found possible, however, to specify certain steady state 
conditions, which must be fulfilled by a system in order 
that the inevitable modifications of such transient waves 
as are involved in communication shall be within the 
limits of tolerance. For this reason, measurements 
relating to steady state conditions become of the first 
order of importance and have resulted in the develop- 
ment of numerous methods for determining the in- 
dividual components of complex sustained waves. 


One of the earliest means for examining the composi- 
tion of a current or voltage wave was that used by Lenz 
in 1849 and later developed to the point of satisfactory 
practical use by Joubert?. This employs a sliding 
contact driven in synchronism with the fundamental 
period of the wave and so arranged as to connect an 
electrostatic voltmeter or similar indicator to the cir- 
cuit carrying the wave at any desired time during its 
fundamental cycle. By repeating the measurement at a 
series of points throughout the cycle, the shape of the 
wave may be plotted point by point. The more recent 
development of the oscillograph to its present perfection 
has practically supplanted the sliding contact as a 
means for securing a graphical picture of the shape of an 
electric wave. Having obtained a trace corresponding 
to the instantaneous time variation of amplitude, it is 
possible by mathematical means to resolve it into its 
several harmonic components, determining the phase 
and amplitude of each. The quantitative precision of 
this method is not great, however, being limited by 
the resolution of the wave tracing device and by the 
accuracy with which the analysis may be carried out. 

That the oscillographic method is totally inadequate 
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for many of the problems arising in communication 
work may be shown by using the multi-channel repeater 
of a carrier telephone system as an example. In sucha 
repeater, the complex wave being amplified may con- 
tain components associated with three or more individ- 
ual signals. As is well known, any distortion in am- 
plifiers or other electrical circuits results in the 
development of wave components of frequencies other 
than those present in the impressed wave. These new 
components may have frequencies corresponding to 
multiples of the frequency of a single impressed com- 
ponent or to algebraic combinations of the frequencies 
of several impressed components. In the case of the 
multichannel carrier repeater, such developed compo- 
nents due to one or more of the impressed signal groups 
may well fall within the frequency range allotted to the 
group of components associated with some other signal. 
Having once been introduced into this portion of the 
frequency range, these extraneous components there- 
after proceed with the proper signal components to the 
terminal equipment, and appear either as intelligible 
cross-talk or as noise superimposed upon the desired 
speech wave reproduced by the receiving equipment. 
The requirements of satisfactory speech transmission 
make it desirable in many cases to determine the am- 
plitude of these extraneous components where their 
value is 0.1 per cent or less of the amplitude of the 
components properly associated with the signal. The 
detection of a component of this amplitude in the pres- 
ence of the components producing it, is beyond the reach 
of the usual oscillographic method. The exact de- 
termination of its value by such a method is obviously 
quite impossible. 

As is usual in all analytical work, we are interested in 
both qualitative and quantitative determinations. 
For the detection of the presence of a component of very 
small amplitude in, say, a complex electric current, the 
heterodyne beat method, to mention one of several, 
has been found very practicable. The unknown wave 
and a sinusoidal wave of variable frequency are im- 
pressed jointly upon a detector circuit. This detector 
circuit may take the form of a three-element vacuum 
tube so biased, that no current flows in the plate circuit 
when no alternating electromotive force is set up in the 
grid circuit. ‘When a wave is impressed on the grid 
circuit, however, there is present in the plate circuit a 
current containing components of zero frequency and 
of frequencies corresponding to the sums and differences 
of the frequencies of the components of the impressed 
waves. By the use of a suitable d-c. meter in the plate 
circuit, the amplitude of the d-c. component may be 
observed directly. Such a-c. components as are present 
are ordinarily of frequencies to which the moving 
parts of the meter are incapable of responding. When, 
however, the frequency of the sinusoidal current is 
brought close to the frequency of some component in 
the unknown wave, the component in the plate circuit 
of the detector which corresponds to their difference 
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frequency will be of such low value that it may be fol- 
lowed by the needle, which will therefore vary periodi- 
cally about the value corresponding to the d-c. compo- 
nent. By adjusting this difference frequency to the 
natural frequency of the meter, it is obvious that the 
beat due to a very minute component in the unknown 
complex wave may be detected. The amplitude of 
the beat does give some general idea, of course, as to 
the magnitude of this component although the method 
is not well suited to quantitative work. By arranging 
the detector tubes in a bridge circuit as shown in Fig. 1, 
the d-c. or zero frequency component may be balanced 
out, thus making it possible to use for the detection of 
the low frequency difference component, a meter of 
higher sensitivity than would be possible when this 
component appears as an increment superimposed 
on a zero frequency component of greater magnitude. 
The complete quantitative determination of the 
components of a complex wave involves, of course, a 


METER 


UNKNOWN 
WAVE 
° 


HETERODYNING 
WAVE 


Fig. 1—Crrcuir ror tHe DETECTION OF COMPONENTS OF A 


ComMPLEex WAVE 


determination of the amplitude and of the phase of each 
of the individual components. For most purposes, 
however, a knowledge of the amplitude alone suffices 
and many of the methods of analysis which have been 
developed are confined entirely to this determination. 

The type of analyzer of necessity depends upon a 
number of factors among which are the resolution, the 
sensitivity, the frequency range, the precision, and the 
nature of the problem. Considering the last factor, it is 
apparent that an analyzer suitable for observing small 
variations in a single component, might be unsuited to a 
rapid determination of the number and frequency of the 
several components present in an unknown wave. In 
all cases, however, the system involves some selective 
device whereby the indicator may be rendered re- 
sponsive to a single sinusoidal component and, at the 
same time, be unaffected by other components. 

The possibilities of this general method were first 
recognized, about 1894, by Pupin,? who used it to 
investigate the harmonics generated by alternators. 
The application to waves of the magnitude of those 
encountered in communication was not possible, how- 
ever, until the vacuum tube amplifier became available. 

Practically all analyzers for waves of small amplitude 
are modifications of the elementary form in which a 
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selective circuit couples a vacuum tube amplifier to the 
circuit containing the wave to be investigated. The 
- output of the amplifier is thus determined largely by 

the amplitude of the particular component in the 

complex wave to which the selective circuit is tuned. 
In the examination of complex currents, a convenient 
form of coupling is to introduce a low resistance into 
the given circuit and to shunt this resistance by a series 
tuned circuit. As far as the original circuit goes, 
therefore, the effect is comparable to that of inserting 
an ordinary ammeter. For coupling to the vacuum tube 
amplifier, it is necessary simply to connect the grid of 
the first stage directly across the condenser or the 
inductance of the tuned circuit. By the proper choice 
of elements, the voltage thus resulting on the grid 


for the particular component to which the circuit is — 


tuned will be many times the voltage drop across the 
resistance due to that component. The voltage step-up 
of the tuned circuit at resonance, it will be recalled, is 
wo L i 
Bie eer 
the effective Perens in series with the inductance 
and the capacitance. In the frequency range between 


given by the expression. » where F is 


several hundred and several hundred thousand cycles 


per second the value of this quantity, which is fre- 
quently designated by Q, may well be of the order of 
150 or more. In the case of carefully selected elements 
for use with radio frequencies, it may become, on 
occasion, as high as 300. 
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across the inductance, whereas for components of 
higher frequency greater discrimination may be secured 
by using the voltage drop across the condenser. This 
point is of significance, for example, in the measurement 
of the harmonics of a given fundamental. 
voltage due to the second harmonic across either the 
inductance or the capacitance, the voltage across the 
inductance due to the fundamental will be only one- 
fourth of that across the capacitance. With higher 


Gi 
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‘harmonics the etree of using the inductance will be 


even greater. 

“To analyze a voltdge wave rather than a current 
wave, an anti-resonant circuit in series with a high 
resistance may be connected across the potential to be 
measured in the same fashion as the ordinary voltmeter. 
The properties of this circuit, with respect to the cur- 
rents in the several members, are analogous to those of 
the previously described circuit with respect to the 
voltages across its members. In practise, it is more 
convenient to use an initial vacuum tube stage having 
a high input impedance and arranged to work into a 


current analyzer circuit. 


' Having secured as the output of the vacuum tube 
amplifier a voltage indicative of the amplitude of a 
single component of the complex wave, it is a simple 


matter, by suitable amplification, to obtain sufficient - 
power to operate any desired indicating device. One. 


of the most convenient methods is to use as the final 


stage a vacuum tube having sufficient negative bias on 


its grid to prevent the flow of space current when the 


a-c. input wave is zero. The arrangement of the. 


elementary analyzer, therefore, is similar to that 
shown in Fig. 3. The determination of the absolute 


value of the amplitude of any component which may be 


selected oo PN that the NE of the 
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rectified current meter was noted. With this arrange- 
ment, the time required to cover the frequency range 
between 100 and 3000 cycles was several hours. Sub- 
sequent modifications in the apparatus to facilitate the 
manual labor reduced this somewhat but still left it so 
high as to make it impractical for most purposes. 
This led to the suggestion of employing some automatic 
method both for varying the tuning and for recording. 
A papert presented by Wegel and Moore before the 
A. I.E. E. in 1924, describes the final form of an analyzer 
suited to this type of problem. This employs pneu- 
matic relays for operating the condensers, the relays 
being controlled by a perforated paper roll similar to 
that of the familiar player piano. The record is made 
photographically on a sensitized tape moved at a 
uniform speed by the same mechanism which drives 
the perforated paper. At certain selected frequencies 
an auxiliary lamp, directly controlled by the perforated 
paper, traces lines across the photographic tape, iden- 
tifying values along the frequency scale. An illus- 
tration of a record made by this -analyzer is shown in 
Fig. 4. Its value in the qualitative exploration of an 
unknown wave is obvious. It is capable, furthermore, 
of considerable accuracy quantitatively. 
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Fig. 4—REcoRD MADE wittH AUTOMATIC CURRENT ANALYZER 

The analyzer just described is admirably suited for 
the investigation of many questions arising in electrical 
communication, particularly where it is necessary both 
to discover what components may be present and to 
determine their relative amplitudes. There are occa- 
sions, however, when a more rapid survey of the fre- 
quency range is all that is required and for which the 
elaborate recording mechanism is not justified. To 
meet these conditions, an analyzer has been developed 
by Moore and Curtis®> in which the entire frequency 
range is swept over by the manual adjustment of a 
single continuously variable condenser. To accom- 
plish this result, the unknown wave is heterodyned by a 
variable frequency wave, whereby it is effectively 
transferred on the frequency scale in such a way, that 
the several components may be made to fall in succes- 
sion within the field of a fixed selective measuring 
device. By properly choosing the frequencies of the 


heterodyning wave, it is possible to make the interval 


between the limits over which it must be varied, con- 
sidered as a fraction of their absolute value, smaller 
than the corresponding interval between the limits of 
the original wave. The region over which the hetero- 


4. Transactions of the A. I. E. E., Vol. XLIII, 1924, p. 457. 
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dyne wave must be adjusted is thus brought within the 
range of a single controlling element. 

In replacing the unknown wave by a wave occupying 
a higher position on the frequency scale, in order to 
reduce the fractional separation between the limits, 
the fractional separation between adjacent components 
of necessity has been correspondingly decreased. 
In order to retain the required resolution in the analyzer 
as a whole, the fixed tuned circuit on which the wave 
components fall as the wave is moved along is made to 
have extremely high selectivity through the use of 
mechanical resonance. In fact, the high selectivity of 
the particular element chosen, as compared with the 
selectivity of the elementary analyzer previously 
described, more than compensates for the loss in 
selectivity resulting from the. frequency translation. 
Means are provided, as described in detail in the 
published paper referred to, whereby the amplitude of 
any unknown current component may be determined. 
This type of analyzer is of particular value in examining 
the composition of sustained vocal or instrumental 
tones, or other periodic waves of comparatively short 
duration. 

In many investigations, particularly those relating 
to modulation or to distortion occurring in non-linear 
circuit elements, it is desirable to examine the variations 


_in a single component of a complex wave as conditions 


affecting it are varied. Here, the ability to explore the 
entire range of the wave need not be considered. 
Analyzers designed for this last mentioned type of 
problem, in general, require high selectivity in order to 
permit measurements to be made of components of very 
small amplitude in the presence of components of very 
much greater amplitude. In the case of the carrier 
repeater already mentioned, it may be necessary to 
examine quantitatively a component the amplitude of 
which is 10-> times that of the amplitude of the com- . 
ponents producing it. 

A simple method of securing this selectivity is to use a 
number of units, similar to the alementary analyzer, 
connected in tandem. This may be accomplished 
readily by providing the output of each amplifier stage 
with a step-down transformer of high turns ratio, 
thus securing proper coupling between the output 
of the vacuum tube and the resistance element of 
the selective circuit. In tests made of modulation 
occurring in the Havana-Key West telephone cable, 
three such units were used in tandem, successfully. 
There are advantages in this arrangement. First, the 
discrimination against any unwanted component is 
the product of the discrimination of the several 
elements. Second, by alternating units containing 
amplification with units containing attenuation, the 
differences between the energy levels at any two 
parts of the system may be kept small. Third, the 
manipulation of the system is simplified because the 
tuning of one element may be carried out without 
affecting the adjustment of any of the others. 


Saha relatively simple ise teeny of multiple 
ee has secomtlyi been found epee for the 


of ‘high Feagtency Sean apparatus. There has 
been developed, therefore, a heterodyne analyzer in 
which the frequency range to be examined is moved to a 
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where by A. G. Landeen,® both of ee methods are 
employed. The modulator is preceded by two stages 
of simple selectivity and amplification so that any 
components other than the particular one to be mea- 
sured are materially reduced in amplitude before 
reaching the modulator. The modulator is of the well- 
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position on the frequency scale below that which it 
normally occupies. In this case, the translation is 
accompanied by a considerable increase in the frac- 
tional separation between the components. By vary- 
ing the frequency of the heterodyning wave, the 
component produced by its interaction with any com- 
ponent of the original wave may be made to fall, as 
before, within the field of a fixed tuned circuit. Due to 
the increased fractional separation, a circuit of given 
= selectivity i is more effective at this lower frequency than 

; at the frequency of the original component. Further- 
- more, inasmuch as the selective circuit need not be 
jjusted to any of a number of frequencies, a more 
elaborate design is possible, giving much greater 
selectivity than could be obtained with a circuit 
capable of convenient adjustment. These two effects 
, _ working together make the discrimination of the 
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known balanced type in which any product of modula- 
tion between two waves impressed conjugately upon 
the input is delivered to the output circuit. Any 


-modulation products resulting from interaction between 
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analyzer is given in Fig. 5. The curves of Fig. 6 repre- 
sent actual data taken with one system as adjusted for 
use. Curve A shows the discrimination, expressed in 
transmission units,’ of the initial stage of this analyzer. 
It corresponds to the discrimination which might be 
secured with ordinary circuit elements arranged as in 
the elementary form of analyzer. Curve B shows the 
added discrimination resulting from using two stages 
intandem. Curve C, as compared with Curve A, shows 
the gain from the standpoint of resolution obtained by 
translating the complex wave in such a way as to 
increase the separation between its components, and 
by using a fixed complex selective circuit in place of a 
simple variable circuit. Finally, Curve D gives the 
over-all discrimination of the complete analyzer. 


With a system containing as many variable elements 
as that just described, any general calibration is 
practically worthless. The alternative is, effectively, to 
calibrate the system for each individual measurement. 
In practise, this is relatively simple. A variable 
frequency oscillator is provided, the output from which 
is substantially sinusoidal. After a particular com- 
ponent has been selected and the sensitivity of the 
analyzer adjusted to give a suitable deflection on the 
indicating meter, the complex wave is replaced by the 
output of this sinusoidal oscillator, the frequency of 
which is then adjusted to give a maximum deflection 
on the indicator, thus insuring that the frequency of the 
sinusoidal wave is practically identical with that of the 
selected component of the complex wave. The output 
of this reference oscillator is maintained at some con- 
venient amplitude, such as one milliampere or 10 milli- 
amperes, and is impressed upon the analyzer through 
a calibrated attenuation box. By adjusting this 
attenuation so that the deflection of the analyzer meter 
is the same as that obtained with the complex wave, 
it is apparent that the sine wave impressed upon the 
analyzer is a duplicate of the component of the com- 
plex wave with respect to both frequency and amplitude. 
The amplitude is thus determined in terms of the 
known output of the oscillator and the known. attenua- 
tion of the adjustable network. It would be possible, 
of course, to measure directly the amplitude of the sine 
wave current impressed upon the analyzer, but for 
many of the problems for which this apparatus is used it 
would be necessary to employ measuring devices of 
such high sensitivity as to be far more cumbersome 
than the method described. 


The several analyzers just considered are primarily 
intended, as has been apparent, for the examination of 
the complex waves occurring in electrical communica- 


7. For a discussion of this method of expressing current ratios, 
see The Transmission Unit and Telephone Reference Systems, 
by W. H. Martin, Transactions A. I. E. E., Vol. XLIIT, 19234, 
p. 797, also Bell System Technical Journal, July, 1924, Vol. III, 
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tion. The various types, nevertheless, are adapted 
to meet the requirements of such a wide range of 
problems that they may be applied generally in the 
investigation of electric waves. For other specific 
problems, however, it will undoubtedly be found 
desirable to work out still other arrangements, better 
suited to the particular conditions encountered. It 
is hoped that the several modifications of the elemen- 
tary analyzer which have been discussed in this paper 
will be of value in suggesting further modifications 
which will extend its usefulness. 


Discussion 


N. E. Bonn: The last method described in Mr. Horton’s 
paper and the one which he evidently prefers, involves the use of a 
sine-wave oscillator of variable frequency. Now a sine-wave 
oscillator, especially one whose frequency may be varied over a 
large range without disturbing the wave form, would make a 
very valuable adjunct to many a laboratory. Will Mr. Horton 
please state what method he uses to make certain of the purity of 
the wave form? 

A method of wave analyis not mentioned by Mr. Horton, 
but somewhat similar to the one referred to above, was described 
in a well known French publication a little over a year ago by 
R. Thornton Coe (Revue del’ Electricite, XIX, 203-207, Febru- 
ary, 1926). This method makes use of an astatic electro- 
dynamometer. A sinusoidal current of adjustable frequency is 
passed through the stationary coil, while the moving coil carries 
the current whose wave form is sought. The deflection of the 
dynamometer at unity power factor is a direct measure of the 
amplitude of the particular harmonic, since the instrument will 
respond only to that component of the complex wave the fre- 
quency of which is equal to the frequency of the current passing 
through the fixed coil. As the method appears very simple, I 
should like to hear from Mr. Horton whether it received con- 
sideration and whether, in his opinion, it could be used at audio 
or carrier frequencies. 

J. W. Horton: The first question concerns the purity of wave 
shape of the oscillator. I presume this refers to the oscillator 
used in the substitution method. As a matter of fact most 
measurements do not require an abnormally high degree of purity 
in this oscillator. For example, should the total harmonies 
aggregate, say, 5 per cent of the fundamental, the only error 
introduced is that the current used in the substitution method as 
measured by the thermocouple will appear to be about 5 per cent 
higher than the correct value. In other words, the absolute 
value of the component measured will be in error by the amount 
of the harmonics. These harmonics may, however, be deter- 
mined by other measurements and a correction applied to take 
account of their presence. — 

In the actual oscillator used, the total amount of harmonics 
under normal conditions, that is, the square root of the sum of the 
squares of all components other than the fundamental, is less 
than 4 per cent of the total amplitude of the current as measured 
by a thermocouple. If the measurements demand that greater 
purity be obtained it is generally most economical to do it by 
using a low-pass filter in the. output of the oscillator. There have 
been provided for certain measurements a series of such low-pass 
filters, the cut-off of one filter being approximately twice the cut- 
off of the other. With any filter of the series it is possible to 
obtain a current free from harmonies over the frequency range 
extending from just above one-half the cut-off frequency to just 
below the cut-off frequency. The several filters are so chosen 
that these ranges overlap. 
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The second question refers to the dynamometer method for 
measuring individual components. I have had no experience 
with that method. From what little I know of it I should 
imagine it might possibly be somewhat cumbersome to apply in 
cases where the component to be measured is of the order of 
0.0001 of the fundamental components in the circuit. I should 
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also imagine that it might not be very accurate in cases where 
the components are so small that a considerable amplification is 
required to bring them to the point where they could be made to 
give a reliable reading on some indicating device, or where the 
frequencies are so high that distributed capacities within the 
dynamometer become effective. 


A New Thermionic Instrument 
BY S. C. HOARE: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A new form of vacuum tube voltmeter that has certain 
merits not possessed by existing instruments is described by this 
paper. Advantage is taken of the properties of a bridge circuit, one 


of whose arms is the plate-filament impedance of a common three- 
element pliotron to permit the building of very sturdy instruments of 
unusual sensitivity and dependability. 


number of schemes using standard three-element 
A thermionic tubes has been used in various 

phases of: electrical measurement work. The 
amplifying characteristics of these well-known devices 
immediately suggest themselves to those having 
unusual measurement problems. A number of ‘volt- 
meters of the vacuum tube type have been described in 
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the literature and some of these have reached the com- 
mercial stage. Unfortunately, however, most of these 
schemes have been quite complicated or required 
considerable auxiliary equipment and other measure- 
ment devices, to adjust the various currents and voltages 
of the circuits to a standard value. These compli- 
cations have served as deterrents to the more general 
application of vacuum tubes to measurement work. 
Recent work has shown the practicality of ideas of 
using vacuum tubes in very simple circuits for measure- 
ments of reasonable precision where unusual electrical 
conditions must be met and where ordinary measuring 


1. Standardizing Laboratory, General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, Mass. 
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instruments cannot be used or, if usable, are highly 
special and delicate. This new development permits 
the housing of all necessary circuit parts except the 
exciting battery in the case of a standard high torque 
d’Arsonval microammeter. There is but one adjust- 
ment necessary and this is made by a rheostat which is 
one of the parts incorporated in the case. The only 
battery required is one for the excitation of the filament. 
Due to the particular circuit used, theadjustment of the 
current from this battery by the rheostat adjusts the 
filament current, the grid bias, and plate voltage. 
This adjustment is made by turning the rheostat until 
the instrument pointer indicates zero. The instrument 
then becomes direct reading. | 

The circuit is essentially a Wheatstone bridge with 
three arms of fixed wire resistors and one arm, the 
plate-filament resistance or impedance of a three 
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element vacuum tube. This impedance, as is well 
known, is a function of the grid potential and is radi- 
cally changed by relatively slight changes of the grid 
potential. Thus, an e.m.f., either direct or alter- 
nating, applied to the grid, upsets the balance of the 
bridge. The degree of unbalance which is a measure 
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of the applied voltage is read on the galvanometer or 
instrument element. A diagram of connections is 
given in Fig. 2. The resistances R, and R, serve 
to adjust the potential of the grid with respect to the 
filament to a definite value. These resistances are 
fixed in value, the adjustments being made at the time 
of calibration at the factory. The potential is deter- 
mined by the J Rdropin R,. FR, can be omitted when 
the test circuit forms a closed connection to the binding 
posts land 2. AR, ordinarily lies between 50,000 ohms 
and 10 megohms, depending upon the proposed use of 
the instrument, type of tube used, etc. 


PLATE CURRENT 


oO 
GRID POTENTIAL 


Fia. 3 


The bridge arms, M, N, and P,are of manganin. 
Resistors R, and R, are also of manganin and serve 
the double purpose of limiting filament current and 
of supplying (by virtue of their J R drops) the requisite 
grid and bridge (viz., plate) potentials. The relation 
of R, to R, is such that the tube is worked at a point 
near the lower knee of its grid voltage-plate current 
characteristic curve. 

The preliminary manufacturing adjustments are 
made by setting R, and R, to approximately predeter- 
mined values, then adjusting P to bring the instrument 
pointer closely to the zero point. RF, is next given a 
slight readjustment to cause normal flow of filament 
current, with nominal value of excitation voltage and 
with the adjustable rheostat in its half-way position. 
The half-way setting of the rheostat during this ad- 
justment of FR, insures sufficient latitude of control 
in the completed instrument with slight variation in 
battery voltage. 

Normal filament current is conveniently determined 
from the measurement of filament voltage as given by 
either a potentiometer or a very high resistance volt- 
meter connected across the filament of the tube. After 
making this adjustment it will be found that the 
bridge is still unbalanced as indicated by the move- 
ment of the microammeter pointer above or below zero. 
The network can now be balanced by readjusting P. 
During this work FR, is in position but with no external 
connections to the grid. 
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As previously mentioned, a voltage, either alternating 
or direct, impressed upon the grid when the bridge is in 
normal balance, causes an unbalance because the im- 
pedance of the tube is altered. The indications of the 
microammeter form a measure of the unbalance of -the 
bridge and, hence, of the voltage applied across 1 and 2. 
With d-c. circuit, the terminal 2 is connected ‘to the 
positive side of the line. This results in making the 
grid less negative, thus lowering the impedance of the 
tube and thereby causing an increase in the plate 
current. When an a-c. voltage is impressed across 
1 and 2, the negative loops of the voltage wave are, 
in effect, suppressed, and thus the indications of the 
microammeter are somewhat less than half of those 
from a similar d-c. voltage application. The indica- 
tions of the microammeter element are substantially 
proportional to average values. The resulting action 
of the complete device is somewhere between an 
“average value” and an “effective value” instrument. 
For most purposes the error resulting from distorted 
wavesis not serious. The calibration is made by apply- 
ing known values of sinusoidal voltage or current. 

The current drawn from the lines by this instrument 
is determined by the grid bias voltage, which is con- 
trolled by the J R drop across R,;-in Fig. 2.. With a 
six-volt excitation battery it is possible to build these 
instruments as alternating-current voltmeters with 
10,000 ohms (effective) per volt. By making the grid 
bias more negative it is possible to reduce the current 
drawn by the grid to less than 1 microampere. This 
requires a higher excitation voltage. A number of 
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instruments working from a 24-volt battery have been 
built. Some of these have required less than 0.1 micro- 
amperes as their operating current. The reason for the 
higher grid bias values is seen in Curve B of Fig. 3. 
This curve is the 24-volt characteristic of a tube and 
Curve A is the 6-volt characteristic. It is seen that 
with Curve B a much wider voltage range may be 
measured without having the grid positive. The grid 
does not draw current while negative. 

The general arrangement of this circuit results in 
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Pee with fairly uniform scales, as may be seen 


In bigs : This is an unusual feature of thermionic 
instruments. The electrical and mechanical zeros are 
also coincident which is another feature not common 
in such devices. 


These instruments have been built as low-range 
voltmeters, especially for alternating voltages, and as 


low capacity microammeters for alternating-current 
and direct-current. The microammeters are operated 
from the drop across a resistance in series with the line 
current to be measured. 
construct such an instrument to have a full scale range 
of 0.1 microamperes direct-current with only 0.3 volt 
drop. This instrument is shown in Fig. 4. 
is 12in. long. 

‘If care is taken to use resistances of proper design 


for high frequency work, and if the parts are properly 
-mounted and shielded, this scheme would serve effec- 


tively for measurements at high frequency. It is 
TABLE I 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT VOLTMETERS 
| Thermi- 
Ordinary| Thermo-| Thermionic onic 
electro- | couple 6-volt ~ 24-volt 
dynamic| type battery | battery 
Volts UNIISCAIG = sraletete viet. cual sie 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Resist nce between terminals f 
fet ascstponiscare & 20.0 |700 50,000 infinity 
Ohms-per-volt east, ..| 4.0 |140 10,000 au 
Current oeceron at full f ' 
: 0 +25 0.0071 0.000100 nil 
; ge full ie (mm-g. Se: is 0.05 > 0.9 0.9 
prvciek, of moving element ; i ; 
ne: 38 0.3 yes 1.8 1.8 
SoG so adel 3.4 ache. 
"these date are representative of certain commercial instruments. Others 
with characteristics somewhat different might have been chosen. These, 


however, serve to show the possibilities of this type of thermionic circuit. 
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useful life, the need for an external excitation source, 
the need for accurately balancing the bridge before 
measurements are made, and the wave-form error when 
used on alternating-current. These disadvantageous 
features, however, are common to all thermionic 


_ instruments. 


By careful selection of tubes for constancy of charac- 
teristics and by conservative selection of operating 
temperatures, it is possible to obtain quite long and use- 
ful lives for the tube. To some extent the cir- 


cuit arrangements compensate for changing tube 


characteristics. 

The external potential source can be a group of or- 
dinary dry cells. It has been found that these, when in 
fresh condition, will require readjustment of the rheo- 


stat only infrequently. 


Tests have been made to show the error resulting 
from inaccurate balancing of the bridge network. 
When the balance as indicated by the microammeter is 
within 0.010 in., (about three needle widths of the 
pointer), the calibration is within 0.5 per cent of full 
scale value. 


The wave-form error is inherent in devices of this 
kind. For many measurements at high frequency 
where resonant circuits are used, the error will be 
quite inappreciable. For most measurements in the 
power frequency range the error will also be negligible. 
A test with a wave consistency of 80 per cent third 
harmonic and 10 per cent fifth gave but 4 per cent devia- 
tion from a sine of the same effective value. The 
fundamental in this case was 60 cycles. 

As previously mentioned, this arrangement is one 
that is not especially susceptible to damage from moder- 
ate overloads. This is borne out by the data in the 
accompanying tabulation. 


TABLE Ir. 
gers < J Crt ‘4 i : : DIRECT-CURRENT VOLTMETERS 
ae Nya ee a a v7 - Extreme 
Ordinary Special _ sensitivity Thermionic Thermionic 
d’Arsonval d’Arsonval dArsonval 6-volt battery 24-volt battery 


5.0 5.0 
5,00 100,000. 200,000. 


1,00 


SS 
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Some of the advantages of this general scheme are 
shown by the tabulations (Tables I and II) which com- 
pare ordinary instrument constants and the constants 
of some thermionic instruments and by Table III, 
which tabulates data of some microammeters of ranges 
well beyond the possibilities of ordinary d’Arsonval 
construction. 


TEST DATA 


Variation with full load self-heating (maxi- 
mum, during a 30-minute period in terms of 
initial indication) (per cent of full seale)....... 

Variation per deg. cent. ambient rise (be- 
tween 25 degrees and 50 degrees Centigrade) 
(per cent of point) 23. SLs ee ee 

Variation at 1000 cycles, sine wave (in terms 
of 60 cycle sine wave indication) (per cent of 
Full scale) Joc ee alone oe ae eae 


—0.4 


—0.05 


—0.2 


Variation with irregular wave form at 60 
eycles (in terms of 60 cycle sine wave indica- 
tion) peaked wave, form-factor = 1.13 (per 


cent of full scala)!}. Sees eek pe eee —4.0 


Variation due to inaccuracy of zero adjust- 
ment (pointer purposely set three thicknesses 
off true zero position) (0.010 in.) (in terms of 
indication with correct zero adjustment) (per 


centof falliseale) 22 set Cs SA ee eee =()-5 


Variation with application of overloads 
(without reactivation) in terms of indication 
prior to overloads 
2-minute grid overvoltage of 100 per cent (per 
centsof full Koala): chee. z acete ott OEE 
5-minute filament overvoltage of 10 per cent 


(per'eent of fulliscale) 22.) 5 hots san eee tee 


+0.3 
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Discussion 


N. E. Bonn: Mr. Hoare’s instrument will undoubtedly be 
found very useful for certain special applications. For general 
laboratory work and as a detector in ordinary bridge and poten- 
tiometer circuits its value is very much limited by the exception- 
ally high internal impedance. True, it can be made to give a 
full-scale deflection while drawing only 0.1 microampere from the 
circuit, but it takes fully 0.3 volt to do.so, and such high voltage 
is not available when one measures temperatures by means of 
thermocouples or in ordinary Wheatstone bridge and poten- 
tiometer circuits. ; 

Throughout the paper the instrument is referred to a number 
of times as a microammeter. Now a microammeter is a current- 
measuring device the impedance of which must be much lower 
than the impedance of the circuit in which it is being used. 
To express the sensitivity of an instrument having an internal 
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impedance in excess of 3 million ohms, in terms of microamperes 
is somewhat misleading. This instrument is strictly a volt- 
meter, but not a microammeter in the accepted meaning of the 
term. 

B. W. St. Clair:. (communicated after adjournment) Vac- 
uum tube thermionic instruments are by no means new. There 
has been a number of different instruments on the market for 
several years. There are certain differences between the 


schemes proposed by Mr. Hoare and those that have been used 


heretofore and it is to the differences in these various instruments 
that this discussion is dedicated. 

The biggest difference between this instrument and the more 
ordinary type of thermionic or vacuum-tube voltmeter is in the 
elimination of all auxiliary equipment with the exception of one 
exciting battery. Heretofore vacuum-tube instruments have 
required either B batteries or C batteries, or auxiliary ammeters 
or voltmeters in addition to the A battery required by this 
instrument. In several of the schemes the accuracy of the final 
measurement is determined by a setting of an auxiliary 
instrument. 
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Fig. 1—ALTEeRNATING-CURRENT THERMIONIC VOLTMETER 
VARIATION WITH Wave Form. GIvEN IN TERMS oF SINE- 
Wave Inpications Trestep at 60 CycLEs 


Another very real difference between this instrument and the 
older ones lies in the type of scale that results and also in the 
position of the electrical zero. In few of the previous schemes 
do the electrical and mechanical zeros coincide. Mr. Hoare’s 
instrument is the only commercial one I know of that has co- — 
incident mechanical and electrical zeros. Most of the instru- 
ments proposed heretofore have scales that depart very seriously 
from a uniform law. The departure from a linear law of the 
seales of these instruments is not very serious. In fact, the 
seale can easily be read with about the same linear accuracy at 
any part of its length. This is not true in the older commercial 
instruments we are familiar with as they have scales that corre- 
spond more to reciprocal laws than to straight line laws. For 
many test purposes the uniform type of scale is very much to be 
desired. 

S. C. Hoare: Under ordinary conditions, I doubt if many 
will object to the resistance of these thermionic microammeters 
since when measuring current values of the order of 20 to 1 
microamperes or less, the resistance of the circuit is so many 


: 


— 


> 


Thermionic 


Type 
0 .0000001 
3,300,000 
Dr 0.33 
Stee full scale (mm-g. ). eS eth: we: Raab eaie’ 


0.9 
“ames that of the instrument that 3 megohms would not be 
serious. A common use of these instruments is for photoelectric 
cell photometry where the circuit resistance is many times that 
of the instrument. In such work the instrument resistance can 
be considered almost insignificant. — 


Errors due to irregular wave-forms are inherent in those types 


of thermionic instruments in which the grid is worked at positive | 


Potentials. The errors become smaller with the reduction in 


positive grid potentials, ‘and are quite negligible in those instru- 
ments in which the grid is kept always at a negative bias. — 


“The accompanying characteristic curves illustrate the magni- 


- tude of wave-form errors with different conditions of grid- 


biasing. The upper set are typical of an instrument in which the 
grid i is never permitted to become positive. In this type the 
eurrent consumption in the input circuit is. practically nil, The 
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FOR ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Thermo-couple Electrodynamic 
ge Type Type 
0005 ~ 0.010 0.002 0.010 
.0 100.0 600.0 5000.0 
4 1.0 ald 2.8 
sD 1.9 2.8 


lower set represents the other extreme, wherein the grid is per- 
mitted to become appreciably positive. This type draws about 
100 microamperes in the input cireuit. 


Waves C and O are badly distorted, C containing prominent 


’ fifth and seventh harmonies and O containing third and seventh 


harmonics. 


I doubt if Mr. Bonn appreciates the magnitude of the voltae 
drop necessary in an instrument for the measurement of very 
small currents. Alternating-current instruments especially — 
require quite an appreciable drop when the current range ap- 
roaches milliamperes or microamperes. In the brief tabulation 
above are given some values for ordinary d-c. instruments and 
for a-c. instruments. It is there seen that the drop across the 
thermionic microammeters is not excessive when compared with 
some of the more ordinary types of test instruments. 
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The Oscilloscope: a Stabilized Cathode-Ray 
Oscillograph with Linear ‘Time- Axis. 


BY FREDERICK BEDELL! 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A method is described for using a cathode-ray 
oscillograph for the simultaneous observation of a number of variable 
quantities by means of a distributor. A linear time-axis, obtained 
by means of a gas-discharge lamp connected to a source of direct- 
current through a resistance or thermionic tube, is stabilized by 
introducing into this circuit a small e. m. f. derived from the same 
source that supplies the unknown quantities under observation. By 


A Pre oscillograph employing a vibrating cathode ray, 
first used by Braun and later so admirably de- 
veloped by Ryan and others, has certain distinct 
advantages over the oscillograph of the Blondel or 
Duddell type in which a vibrating mirror is used. 
Foremost among these advantages is the fact that the 
cathode beam is free from inertia and can readily 
follow the variations of an electric or magnetic field 
even at high frequencies. The cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph, as hitherto commonly employed, has, however, 
the disadvantage that it has not been possible with 
it to show the variations in a number of quantities at 
the same time, nor to show these variations, as is done 
with the vibrating mirror oscillograph, as curves with 
time as abscissa in rectangular coordinates with which 
everyone is familiar. 
While the cathode-ray oscillograph has proved a 
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highly valuable tool for a wide range of engineering and 
scientific investigations, including both cyclic and tran- 
sient phenomena, and, in certain respects, is superior 
to the oscillograph of the mirror type, it has suffered 
by the two limitations just described. These limita- 
tions, however, may be removed and the field of use- 
fulness of the cathode-ray oscillograph so widened that 
it becomes practically a new instrument. As the in- 
strument developed for this purpose, (shown in Fig. 1), 
is primarily intended for visual observation, we have 
1. Both of the Cornell Uuiversity. 
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making stabilization definitive rather than casual, distortion is 
avoided. The unknown quantities are thus shown in a formcon- — 
venient for observation, appearing as stationary curves plotted with 
time as abscissa. The curves may be superposed about a common 
zero line, or displaced with reference to each other with separate zero 
lines. The name oscilloscope is applied to the apparatus here 
described, assembled as an instrument. 


given it the name “‘oscilloscope.’”’ Permanent record 
may be obtained, when desired, by a photograph in the 
usual way. On the other hand, an oscillograph of the 
Blondel or Duddell type, both in name and in fact, is 
primarily for graphical record. 

Not being limited to a single cyclic phenomenon, the 
oscilloscope is polycyclic; furthermore, it is stabilized 
so that the wave or waves stand stationary for observa- 
tion and this becomes particularly important when 
several waves are observed at one time. Recurrent 
transients, as well as more usual periodic phenomena, 
may be observed. 

The cathode-ray oscillograph tube is so well known 
that it needs no description. The cathode beam, 
focused on a fluorescent screen or photographic plate, 
is deflected in one direction by one set of plates or coils, 
and in a perpendicular direction, by another set of 
plates or coils. 

An admirable and full account of various types of 
cathode-ray oscillographs and their development from 
the beginning is given by A. B. Wood and others in 
the Journal I. E. E. (Nov., 1925), with 63 pagesand 125 
references. So complete is this account (with its 


_ bibliography), and so admirable is the presentation 


that further discussion here is unnecessary. 
THE POLYCYCLIC DISTRIBUTOR 


In using the cathode-ray oscillograph, it occurred to 
the writers that if one pair of deflecting plates or coils 
could be successively switched by a distributor from 
circuit to circuit in rapid succession, the cathode beam 
would follow each in turn, making possible the simul- 
taneous observation of several unknown quantities. 
We have found this to be the case and that when 
switched at proper intervals, the curves appear to the 
eye as simultaneous and continuous, due to persistence 
of vision, and likewiseso appearina photographic record. 

The development of a four-way experimental dis- 
tributor for this purpose is shown in Fig. 2. A resis- 
tance is included in each of the four circuitsas protection 
in case of short-circuit. A brush B bears on a continu- 
ous slip-ring to which are connected staggered quad- 
rants. Each of the remaining four brushes comes in 
contact, in turn, with one of these quadrants. The 
terminals Y,) Y are connected to one pair of deflecting 
plates of the oscilloscope, the terminals Yo Y., Yo Yo, 
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, chronous electric valve. 


under test. It will be noted that Y. is a common 


Bay terminal ; if any of the circuits cannot be so connected, 


an insulating transformer should be interposed between 
such circuit and the distributor terminals. Avoiding 
the common terminal, a double distributor can be used 
ina a special case when necessary. 
LINEAR TIME-AXIS 

_ A linear time-axis, desirable for the observation of a 
single quantity, becomes almost a necessity in order to 
make a satisfactory interpretation possible when several 
quantities are simultaneously studied. 

_ The need for a linear time-axis with the cathode-ray 
oscillograph has long been recognized and various 
ingenious methods have been proposed for its ac- 
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complishment, often, however, with but limited applica- 
tion. Mechanical devices are limited in range of fre- | 
quency; electrical devices, although not thus limited, are 


liable to be unstable, and stability, as has been pointed 
out, assumes prime importance when several curves are 


simultaneously observed, as any motion of the curves 
creates hopeless confusion. Even for a single curve, 


_ stability is needed if the curve is to be carefully studied 


and perhaps sketched, traced, or photographed. Fur- 
thermore, electric devices without proper precautions 
are liable to produce distortion. 
A linear time-axis may be obtained if we have avail- 
able either a synchronous mechanical switch or a syn- 
Thus, if a condenser is charged 
at a uniform rate through a resistance, or otherwise, and 
is p sally discharged by a synchronous switch, the 
of potential across the condenser terminals 
ease li nearly with time while the switch is open, 
drop suddenly to zero each time the switch is 
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Yo La Yo Y, being connected. to the eal circuits . 
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‘Fgnition” voltage is reached. Current then flows 
(analogous to the closing of the switch) and continues 
to flow until a definite lower “extinction” voltage is 
reached. Current then stops, analogous to the opening 
of the switch. The difference between the ignition 
and extinction voltages depends upon the frequency 


and type of lamp. 


Each gas-discharge lamp possesses a certain capacity, 
so that, when connected to a source of e. m. f. through 
a resistance (in excess of a certain “critical resistance’’), 
the lamp will light and re-light at definite frequency. 
This frequency may be varied through a wide range by 
varying the resistance and capacitance of the circuit. 
The gas-discharge lamp acts as a synchronous electric 
valve, performing the functions of a synchronous 
mechanical switch. Due to its nature, it may be re- 
ferred to as the “corona valve.” 

Many theoretical and experimental studies (see 
bibliography) have been made of this phenomenon. 
Suffice it to say that the oscillation frequency is under 
control by adjustment of resistance and capacitance, 
the maximum frequency being obtained by reducing 
capacitance—including the capacitance of all circuit 
connections—to a minimum. Capacitance may be 
obtained by means of condensers in parallel with the 
corona valve or in parallel with a series resistance. 

While the oscillating circuit can be adjusted for audio, 
commercial, and lower frequencies, frequencies much 
higher than audio-frequencies are not readily obtain- 
able with usual apparatus. A frequency of 95,000, 
however, is reported by Oschwald and Tarrant, using a 
resonant circuit; but resonance tends to produce a 
sine-wave oscillation rather than the straight saw- 
toothed wave required for a true linear time-axis, 
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and a potential difference v = q/c. The corona valve 
passes no current, acting as an open switch, until the 
potential difference between its terminals, as charge 
accumulates, reaches the ignition voltage. Current 
then flows and the potential difference drops until 
extinction voltage is reached; the current then stops, 
the potential difference again builds up and the cycle 
is repeated. 

Fig. 4 shows the variation in the difference of 
potential between a point P in the resistance circuit 
and a point of reference B of fixed potential. The curve 
of potential-rise is exponential, as shown by the dotted 
curve. By using only a short element of this curve, the 
rising part of the saw-toothed curve is sufficiently 
straight to give the desired linear time-variation, when 
P and B are connected directly or through an amplifier 
to the deflecting elements of the oscillograph. Other 
points, as P’ and B’, give a similar but smaller variation, 
the amplitude of the time variation being capable of 
adjustment in this manner. The short, falling part 
of the saw-tooth curve, corresponding to the brief 
interval during which current is flowing through the 
corona valve, is so rapid that the spot of light on the 
oscilloscope screen shows only a negligible trace as it 
sweeps back to repeat the cycle. 

Fig. 5 shows the connections for operating the os- 
cillating circuit when a thermionic tube W replaces part 
or all of the resistance in series with the corona valve. 
A constant current through W, when operated above 
saturation, gives a uniform increase in » during the 
rising part of the saw-tooth curve, and so assures.a 
linear time-axis. 

Connections are likewise shown in Fig. 5 for operating 
the oscillating circuit when resistors, supplied with di- 
rect current from a generator or battery eliminator, are 
used in place of batteries. The same resistor system 
may supply the accelerating potential for the cathode- 
ray tube as well as any voltages that may be needed 
for bias or for the vertical or horizontal displacement 
of the cathode-ray beam. Operation with such a 
resistor system is very convenient, giving a nicety of 
adjustment not possible with batteries, provided pre- 
cautions are taken to design the circuits, (including the 
circuits of a battery eliminator, if used), -so that the 
several adjustments are sufficiently independent. The 
use of more than one eliminator ‘would, of course, 
obviate the difficulty, but a single eliminator, properly 
compensated and designed for the purpose, will suffice. 
After the use of such an eliminator, batteries seem 
cumbersome and are a source of error when they do not 
give just the proper voltage. When a generator supply 
is used, commutator ripples may be filtered out, if 
necessary. 

STABILIZING 

In order that the curves shown by the oscilloscope 
may be stationary, it is necessary first to synchronize 
and then to stabilize the oscillating circuit; that is, 
the frequency of the oscillating circuit is first so adjusted 
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. that the cathode beam sweeps back once every half 


cycle, or some multiple of it, of the varying quantity 
under observation, and is then locked in step and so 
stabilized. As an automobile engine is first synchro- 
nized and then thrown into a particular gear, the os- 
ceillating circuit is synchronized and then thrown into 
the desired gear, electrically, so the curve shown 
includes one or more cycles, or half cycles, of the 
quantity observed, as may be desired. Without being 
thus stabilized, the curves are liable to move and make 
observation difficult. 

Stabilization may be effected in various ways, the 
simplest method being by introducing into the oscillat- 
ing circuit a very small e. m.f. of the same frequency 
as the circuit under observation. This may occur in a 
way that is caswal and uncontrolled (whether by 
accident or design), through leakage or induction; 
thus, under certain conditions, we found that curves 
stood still when the operator merely raised his hand 
as though warning an animate being. Such stabilizing 
was promising and fascinating. Casual stabilizing, 
however, produces distortion; for, unless the stabilizing 
e. m. f. is controlled, some of it will affect the oscillo- 
graph circuit. To avoid distortion, stabilizing must be 
definitive, and the e. m. f., whether introduced conduc- 
tively or inductively, so localized and controlled as not 
to affect the oscillograph. Thus, without attempting to 
discuss all possible methods of stabilizing, it is obvious 
that the distortion produced by the introduction of an 
e.m. f. at J D, (Fig. 5), while appreciable, would be far 
less than if the e. m. f. were introduced at P B. The 
authors have found that, for the apparatus employed, it 
is possible to obtain a definitive stabilization without 
distortion and with an amount of energy so small that 
the disturbance to the circuit under test, even when it is 
very sensitive, is practically negligible. 

The oscillating circuit may be brought to the proper 
frequency and then stabilized so as to show a single 
cycle or half cycle; or it may be brought to a lower 
frequency, (whereby more time is taken for the spot to 
sweep across the screen along the time-axis) so that 
several cycles or half cycles are shown. In observing 
60-cycle phenomena, the oscillating frequency may, 
for example, be stabilized at 30, 15,10, or 5 cycles, with, 
however, a decrease in stability. In this way, for the 
same phenomenon, different gear ratios may be used 
and curves as shown in Fig. 6 be obtained. 


ZERO LINE 

Curves are ordinarily superposed, as in Fig. 7, either 
with or without a zero line. A zero line is obtained by a 
short-circuiting connection between Y> and Y,, Yo, Y:, 
On ayin. Figs 2. 

DISPLACEMENT 

A curve may be displaced (raised or lowered) with 
respect to the others by interposing a battery, or other 
source of d-c. voltage, between it and the common 
terminal Yo. Several curves may be so displaced, 
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up or down, by varying amounts, douiiding pce the 
voltage and polarity of the battery. 

A displaced zero line is similarly obtained by using a 
battery instead of a short-circuiting connection referred 
to above. Two zero lines may be used, one displaced 
with respect to the other, asin Fig. 8. : 

When a resistor system as shown in Fig. 5 is used for 
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supplying accelerating potential to the cathode tube, dis- 
placement without batteries may be obtained by connect- 
ing the unknown not to Yo (and so to some point as 
Don the resistor) but to D’ or D” displaced ePID MTO UE 


USES 


“The ileteape may be used not only in the varied 
fields of investigation in which the vibrating mirror or 


- cathode-ray oscillograph is used but, on account of the 
bh characteristics here described, in additional fields as 


vell. The stability of the linear time-axis, together 
with the multiple use of the oscilloscope by means of 
the polycyclic distributor, at once opens the way to 
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Although not limited to any one type of cathode-ray 
tube, a well-known low-voltage tube described by 
Johnson (Journal Opt. Soc., 6, 701, 1922) has been 
found well adapted for the oscilloscope and arrange- 
ments have been made for its use. 

The principles of operation of the oscilloscope are 
simple. Practically, we have found that, in order to 
avoid error due to leakage or induction, many details 
though simple in principle are perplexing in execution, 
particularly when we are not seeking an elaborate 
laboratory equipment, limited in use on account of its 
scattered complexity, but an assembled, self-contained 
instrument, simple in operation and readily portable. 
Its availability adds materially to its usefulness. 
The senior author desires to express his appreciation of 
the assistance rendered by his colleague in the develop- | 


ment and construction of the finished instrument. 
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Discussion 


K. B. McEachron: It seems to me that the material in 
this paper will be of considerable value to all of us who are in- 
terested in the study of recurrent phenomena of a character that 
requires a measuring device which takes little or no energy from 
the circuit. : 

The paper describes a very interesting and ingenious scheme 
for securing two or three sets of measurements all on the screen 
at the same time by the use of the distributor. ~Also, a method 
is given for getting a linear time axis by the use of the so-called 
Schroeter valve which I believe is perhaps better known abroad 
than in this country. 

I do want to say something, however, regarding the statement 
made in the first few paragraphs of this paper with reference to 
linear time axes of other investigators and to say something about 
the work which we have been doing ourselves along that line. 

Some two years ago! Mr. Wade and myself showed a group 
of cathode-ray oscillograms having a linear time axis. 

It is well known that for a few degrees either side of zero, 
the eurrent of a sine wave will vary directly with the time and 
the linear time axis shown in the paper referred to was obtained 
by using such a portion of a sine wave of current in the oscillo- 
graph deflecting coils. 'Thus when the current is zero the electron 
stream impinges on the middle of the photographic film, the 
synchronous switch usually being so arranged that the unknown 
transient occurs at this moment. 

For taking volt-ampere curves, it has been necessary to develop 
a special form of motion in which the spot moves at a uniform 
rate to the middle of the film where it undergoes deflection by 
reason of the transient being studied and then resumes its uni- 
form motion, thus carrying the spot off the film. 

For transients of very short duration it is necessary to use as a 
time scale a high-frequency wave which gives an approximately 
linear axis only near the middle of the film. With such a time 
seale either end is very much condensed. 

It should be remembered that the oscillograph which is used 
by Professor Bedell and Mr. Reich is quite different from that 
used by ourselves, since the transients we study occur but once, 
while with the oscilloscope they must necessarily be recurrent to 
obtain satisfactory records. For our work it is necessary to 
place the photographic film within the vacuum chamber which is 
not necessary with the oscilloscope. 

P. A. Borden: What I have to say in discussing Professor 
Bedell’s paper on the oscilloscope may appear irrelevant; but I 
take this opportunity to press the plea that I have always put 
forward for better standardization in engineering nomenclature. 

In this connection I want to call attention to the word ‘‘oscil- 
loscope.’’ There was a device produced in England a few years 
ago by a Mr. Elverson, designed for visualizing the movements 
of rapidly oscillating mechanisms. It is purely mechanical and 
optical in its nature and is now generally known as the Elverson 
oscilloscope. Now Professor Bedell shows us a new and valuable 
application of the cathode-ray oscillograph, which has been 
styled the ‘oscilloscope: and while on a basis of technical 
exactitude, his right to use this term would appear to be quite as 
great as that of Mr. Elverson, I cannot but feel that this double 
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use of the term does not serve to clarify our technical nomen- 
clature. I am of the opinion that we need among our standards 
committees some ‘‘inter-technical” body which will endeavor to 
oversee the naming of new developments in different branches of 
science and thus prevent such overlapping as I have cited, 
without the formality of having terms registered in the Patent 
Office. « 


H. M. Turner: Professor Bedell explained how it is. possible 
by means of a distributor to observe on the screen of the cathode- 
ray oscillograph several curves at the same time. I have ob- 
tained a similar result with considerable success by using a 
device called the transient visualizer which was described in the 
A. I. E. E. Journau of June, 1924, which permits photographic 
records to be made of certain types of phenomena as well as 
visual observations on the cathode-ray oscillograph. 

By means of the transient visualizer associated with the 
General Electric oscillograph we have taken as many as twelve 
separate exposures on a single film which makes it convenient 
for comparing curves taken under different conditions. 
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F. Bedell: I wish to express my keen appreciation of the 
wonderful work done by Mr. McEKachron. and others in this 
country and by various workers in Europe in developing so 
successfully that type of cathode-ray oscillograph wherein a 
photographic plate is placed inside the cathode tube, so that the 
cathode rays impinge directly upon it. J admire the skill and 
patience of those who have done this work. In the hands of an 
expert, if expenditure of time and money be neglected, certain 
results can be thus obtained that can be obtained in no other 
way. Our object, however, has been to develop a simple in- 
strument, fool-proof and portable, useful even for the man in 
the street with limited time and limited money, who wishes an 
instrument he can take where he will, as he would a voltmeter, 
observe the wave-form and get immediate results. He wants 
the results then and there, and does not want to wait until 
next week. 

I am quite in sympatby with the desirability of uniformity 
in nomenclature. The oscilloscope is for viewing oscillations; 
the name is both descriptive and correct. If, as Mr. Borden 
points out, an instrument for viewing oscillations has already 
been termed an oscilloscope, all the more reason for retaining 
the name when a new instrument, even though operating on a 
different principle, is developed for performing this function. 

Prof. Turner’s remarks emphasize the desirability of visualiz- 
ing several curves simultaneously. 
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Sensitivity Characteristics of a Low-Frequency 


Bridge Network for Locating Opens in Telephone Circuits 


BY P. G. EDWARDS: 


Associate, A. t. BE. E. 


Synopsis.—The problem of locating opens in telephone cable 
conductors involves the determination of impedances. A. study 
has been made of the degree of accuracy and sensitivity obtainable 
in impedance measurements with different frequencies of supply 
voltage. For long cables the input impedance is a hyperbolic 
rather than linear function of the characteristic impedance. The 


error in impedance measurement arising from this functional © 


departure proves to be least for the lower frequencies. On the 


other hand, the bridge sensitivity is improved by somewhat higher 


frequencies. 
A mathematical and experimental analyte of the sensitivity 
of impedance measurements in cable fault location by means of a 


order of four cycles. 


and H. W. HERRINGTON: 
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de Sauty bridge indicates the desirability of using frequencies of the 
The sensitivity is further increased by con- 
trolling the phase of the field excitation of the bridge galuanometer. 
This improved open location method and equipment are suf- 
ficiently accurate that in practically all cases a fault in a 60-mile 
length of cable may be located within a maximum variation of plus or 
minus one-half the length of a cable section (a section is the length of 
cable between splices—about 750 ft.), and therefore enables one to 
select, prior to the opening of the cable, one or the other of the two 
splices between which the fault lies. This degree of accuracy is very 


desirable for practical reasons. 
* * * * * 


N analysis of the variation of sensitivity with 

\ change in frequency has been coordinated with a 
study of the characteristic variation of errors 

with frequency changes. These studies were made prim- 
arily for the purpose of selecting a suitable frequency 


of testing potential for a more sensitive, accurate, and 


reliable method of impedance measurement for locating 
opens in the conductors of telephone cables. The 
characteristics of these errors and the nature of the 


impedance measurements are discussed only as an 
illustration of the method in which a frequency of © 


testing potential was selected to giveasuitablesensitiv- 
ity as well as to reduce certain errors ME oe vary 
with frequency. 

An indication of the location of an open is given by 
the ratio between an impedance measurement made on 
the faulty wire and a similar impedance measurement 


made on a good wire of similar characteristics which 


follows the same route as the faulty wire. For short 
cables, the impedance measured to ground may be 
regarded as identical with the capacitanée component 
of the impedance to ground, but as the length of cable 
increases, the input impedance can no longer be regarded 
as equivalent to the capacitance component of this 
impedance because the input impedance is not pro- 


portional to the capacitance but may be expressed as a 


ma PetncHe function, 

if Zi =Zo cath PL (1) 
where Z, is the characteristic impedance of the line, P 
is he p Urpragation. constant, and Li is ee length. 


sensitivity of a capacitance bridge network is zero at 
zero frequency. The problem, then, was one of 
selecting a frequency which would be low enough to 


make the hyperbolic errors negligible for all types of 


conductors and at the same time provide a sensitivity 
which would be sufficient to permit an accurate balance 
of a bridge. From this standpoint, it may be observed 
that for a decreasing frequency of testing potential, 
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The sensitivities for several frequencies of testing 
potential were computed for a modified form of the 
de Sauty bridge. In this impedance bridge network, 
shown in Fig. 2, a very sensitive electrodynomameter, 
or a galvanometer equipped with an electromagnetic 
field, was used as a detector. The condition for 
balance in this impedance bridge network is 


Fig. 2—Bripce Usrep In THE LocaATION or OPENS 


E represents the low-frequency source, and Rp a protective resistance. 
The rheostat R and the 1000-ohm resistance may be regarded as the 
ratio arms of the bridge. The impedance of the line is represented by 
Z., aresistance and capacitance in series. The rheostat ris used in balanc- 
ing the resistance component of the line impedance, so that the impedance 
angle of Zg will equal the impedance angle of Z1. 


RZ. = 1000 Zs 
or 
R (a—j7b) = 1000 (r—7 Xs). 
Collecting reals.and imaginaries, 
Teves 11 OOUr 
and 


Rb = 1000 Xs 


If measurements R,, 7; and Ry, r. are made on the 
bad and good wires, respectively, 


Ria, = 1000 
and 
R; A, = 1000 To5 
also 
R,b, = 1000 Xs 
and 
R,b. = 1000 Xz, 
R, by beard Ry be, 
or 
R, be 
Ficin piDa 


Yet the design of a suitable bridge is not concerned 
alone with balanced condition, but rather with the 
sensitivity and ease of balance with slight unbalances 
present. An indication of the probable sensitivity is 
afforded by a complete solution of the bridge network 
. to determine the phase and magnitude of the galvanom- 
eter unbalance current with respect to the impressed 
voltage. The following determination of the galvanom- 
eter unbalance current was obtained by an application of 
Kirchoff’s law to the bridge network shown in Fig, 3. 
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do 2) — 1325 — (41 — 22) Za = O 
(t2 + 43) 22 — (1 — 42 — 13) 23 + 43% = 0 
(41 — t2) 24 + (4, — 12 — U3) 23 + 11% = EH 
After collecting current coefficients determinants 
are used in obtaining an expression for the unbalance 
current 73, which is given by equation (2). 
Collecting coefficients: 
=e 4124 + te, (21 + 24) = 13 25 =1() 
— 4123 + t2 (@2 + 23) + %3 (Z2 + 23 + 2s) = 0 
ty (23 + 24 + 2%) — te (23 + 24) — 23 Z3 =E 
Solving by determinants for 73: 


‘0 (@1 + 24) 


— 2&4 
O (Z2 + 23) — 23 
; E — (23 +24) (2s + 2 +2) 
yaa — 25 (21 + 24)’ — %& 
(@2 + 23 + 2s) (22 + 2s) — 23 
— 23 


— (@3 +24) (3 + 2 + 2) 


E (22 24 — 21 2s) : 
: (2) 


where A is the denominator of the above determinant. 
Since the condition for balance is 


2123 = 2224 


ie 


Fie. 3 


we have, using the notation of Fig. 2, 
1000 (r —7 Xs) = R (a—j7d) 

and, equating reals and imaginaries, 

1000 7f 9) = ak (3) 

1000 Xs =bR (4) 
This impedance bridge can be balanced in two ways: 
by varying rand Xs, keeping R constant, or by varying 
R and r, keeping Xz» constant; see Fig. 2. The effect 
is essentially the same in either case. When R& is 
varied instead of Xs, the only difference is that the 
balance of the bridge is disturbed for both the real 
and imaginary components. This fact necessitates a 
correction of r each time R is changed in securing a 
balance of b against Xs. If X= is varied, the balances 
of r against a and X= against 6 are independent func- 
tions. In practise, it is easier to vary R and keep Xs 
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Length of Line in Miles e- 
Fig. 6—Macnirupe or THE UNBALANCE CURRENT FOR 
MEASUREMENTS, ON THE IMPEDANCE OF Non-LoapEp 19-GaGE 
- : CaBLE, AT FREQUENCIES OF Four, E1cHtT, AND TWENTY CYCLES 


: : : 
constant, but for the purpose of theoretical discussion, a balance is about to be secured, this condition is the 
it lends clarity to consider Xs to be variable from the one with which the sensitivity calculation is concerned. 
condition of balance. The capacitance Xs of the bridge network was assumed 
From equation (1) above, the impedances of different to vary 10 per cent from the condition of balance and 
lengths of line may be computed. A number of impe- the galvanometer unbalance current, 7;, was then 
ip calculated from equation (2) for each length of line at 
4 pet © tomponent 14g each frequency. Both the magnitude and phase angle 
| oft \ Reattande : as ' were found: Similarly, the resistance r was assumed 
gst to vary 10 per cent from the condition of balance, Xs 
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7 the relative sensitivities obtained with different 
frequencies and different lengths of line. These 
sensitivities are proportional to 73, Fig. 6, and to the 
cosine of the angle between 7; and the field current of 
the a-c. galvanometer. In the calculation of the curves 
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Fig. S8—CaLcuULATED VARIATION IN THE ANGLE BETWEEN 
UNBALANCE CURRENT AND BripGk VOLTAGE FOR UNBALANCE 
IN THE CAPACITANCE COMPONENT FR AND FOR UNBALANCE IN 
THE ReEsisTANCE COMPONENT r OF THE IMPEDANCE OF NON- 
Loaprep 19-Gace Casie. Trstina PotENnTIAL or 4-CYCLES 


of Fig. 7, the field current of the galvanometer was 
assumed to be in phase with the bridge potential for the 
case of an unbalance in r, and leading the bridge poten- 
tial by 90 deg. for the case of an unbalance in X x. 
Referring to Fig. .5, it is seen that for short lengths 
of line thé unbalance current caused by unbalancing 
r is almost in phase with the voltage, while the un- 
balance current due to unbalancing Xx leads the voltage 
by approximately 90 deg: As the length of line in- 
creases, the phase angles tend to lag from these posi- 
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IMpepANCE oF Non-LoapEepD 19-Gace CasLr. TESTING 
PorentTiaL 4-CyYcLes 


tions, due to the effect of the convergent variation of 
the resistive and reactive components of the line 
impedance; that is, the resistance increases and the 
reactance decreases with increase in length of line. 
This lag is greater for the higher frequencies. The 
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total variation for 60 mi. of cable measured at 20 cycles 
is practically 90 deg., which means that for a given 
field current the sensitivity using 20 cycles must ap- 
proach zero with some length of line between zero and 
60 mi. This condition is illustrated in Fig. 7 where 
the sensitivity for 20 cycles is a maximum at 20 to 30 
mi., but falls rapidly toward zero at the longer lengths 


of line. With the lower frequencies and the setting of 
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Sensitivities for unbalance in the component: 

I. R with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing K 
II. R with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing r 
III. r with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing r 
IV. r with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing R 
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Sensitivity for unbalance in the component: 

Ty R with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing R 
Il. r with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing r 
Ill. R with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing r 
IV. +r with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing R 


field current used, the general effect is an increase in 
sensitivity as the length of line increases, and a decrease 
in sensitivity with decrease infrequency. This decrease 
is due to the decrease in reactance with increase in 
length of line; see Fig. 4. 

It would appear that provision should be made for 
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shifting the phase of the field current through 90 deg., 
its two positions being respectively in phase with the 
bridge potential and 90 deg. leading. Thus the two 
components, r and Xs, could be balanced independently 
except for the shift in phase with different line lengths. 
‘This phase shift is small with a frequency of testing 
potential of four cycles. 

A frequency of four cycles was selected as the optimum 


as regards the size of hyperbolic error discussed above, 
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Fig. 12—Imprpance BrivGEe THE 


the sensitivity available, and the amount of phase 
shift with increase in length of line. The sensitivity 
at four cycles has the advantage of being sufficient 
but not excessive. To a large extent, the condition of 
phase shift, with increase in length of line, governs the 
ease of securing a balance over the range of line lengths. 
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constant and varying R and r, without materially 
changing the conditions of balance, another set of 
galvanometer unbalance currents was calculated with 
Xs constant and R and r varied respectively 10 per 
cent from the condition of balance. The chosen fre- 
quency of four cycles was used in this calculation. 
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Fig. 14—Osservep GALVANOMETER SENSITIVITIES WHICH 
ARE COMPARABLE TO THE CALCULATED SENSITIVITIES OF Fira. 17 


’ Sensitivity for unbalance in the component: 
Ai R with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing R 
1 il fe r with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing r 
III. R with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing r 
IV. +r with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing R 


These curves of phase angle and current magnitude are 
shown in Figs. 8 and 9, and correspond to those shown 
in Figs. 5 and 6, calculated by the other method. 

Since R increases with increase in length of line, the 
sensitivity per ohm change in R will be better through- 
out the range of lengths if the sensitivity for a given 
change in R is a maximum when RF is a maximum. 


Galvanometer 
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tivity for R and r with the field potential in phase 
with the potential used to balance r. 

With the assumed conditions as determined by this 
calculation, viz., two bridge potentials 90 deg. apart and 
a field current lagging one bridge potential 40 deg., a 
complete set of sensitivity curves was calculated for 


Galvanometer Sensitivity in Divisions 
Deflection for one Tenth Per Cent.Unbalance 


1 15 20 25 30 
Length of Line in Miles 


Fic. 16—OssERVED GALVANOMETER SENSITIVITIES FOR A 
20-CycLe FREQUENCY OF TESTING PoTENTIAL. THESE CURVES 
ARE COMPARABLE WITH THE 4-CycLe Curves or Fic. 14 

Sensitivities for unbalance in the component; 

if R with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing R 

Il. r with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing r 

Iii. R with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing r 

IV. r with the phase of testing potential applied for balancing R 
different lengths of line from zero to 80 mi.’ These are 
shown in Fig.11. It should be noted that the sensitiy- 
ity for detecting an unbalance in R isa maximum at 
the desired length of 50 mi. The sensitivity for an 
unbalance in r is low at the shorter lengths of line, but 
increases as the length of line increases. It may be 
noted that in both Figs. 10 and 11 the sensitivity curve 
for changes in R passes through zero when the testing 
potential is applied for balancing r. Likewise, the 


Fic. 17—Commerctat Desiten or Motror-Driven Commu- 
TATOR WHICH Is UsEpD To Supp.Ly 4-CycLte ALTERNATING PoTEN- 
TIALS FOR THE IMPEDANCE BRIDGE 


sensitivity curve for changes in r passes through zero 
when the testing potential is applied for balancing R. 
This point is where the field current and galvanometer 
unbalance current are 90 deg. out of phase. Naturally, 
this point coincides with the point of maximum sensi- 
tivity for the normal potential arrangement. As 
stated above, it would be ideal if these “reverse sensi- 
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tivities’ could be zero and the “true sensitivities” 
could be maximum throughout the entire range of 
lengths. Reference to Fig. 11 will show that the 
reverse sensitivity for r is practically zero throughout 
the range of lengths. This fact in itself is significant. 
Assuming r to be set on zero, R could be varied to 
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secure an approximate balance, using the proper testing 
potential. This balance would be fairly accurate since 
the reverse sensitivity for r is quite low throughout. 
Shifting bridge potentials 90 deg., r could be adjusted 
almost to the proper point since F is practically correct. 
The balance of R and r can then be refined as often as 
is necessary to secure a perfect balance. Since r is not 
used in any calculation, and since its effect on F is small 
once an approximate balance of R and r is obtained, 
the need for an accurate balance of r is small. 


Fie. 19—Panent AssmMBLy oF THE IMPEDANCE BRIDGE 


A series of observations made with experimental 
apparatus arranged as shown in Fig. 12 gave the sensi- 
tivity curves shown in Figs. 13 and 14. The observed 
sensitivity characteristics shown by these curves agree 
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A simplified arrangement for use in certain types of 
measurement not requiring the accuracy afforded by the 
four-cycle arrangement of Fig. 12 is shown in Fig. 15. 
A 20-cycle ringing generator is used as a source of single- 
phase testing potential. Phase shifting is accom- 
plished by the insertion of a high resistance, P S, in 
series with the bridge supply. This affords a consider- 
able shift of phase which is not, however, 90 deg., 
nor is it constant. A transformer is provided for 
changing the potential when desirable and to afford a 
non-grounded source of potential in the measurement 
of mutual capacitances. The 20-cycle generator is 
normally grounded. 

Observed sensitivity curves for this arrangement of 
20-cycle equipment are given in Fig. 16. It will be seen 
that these sensitivities are considerably higher in value 
than for the four-cycle arrangement because the reac- 
tance of a given length of line is less at 20 cycles than at 
4 cycles. The range is less with 20 cycles due to the 
fact that the phase of the galvanometer moving coil 
current, with respect to the testing potential, changes 
much more rapidly at 20 cycles than at 4 cycles. Thus 
the range of line lengthis lower, unless provision is made 
for shifting the galvanometer field current. The maxi- 
mum length of line is limited also by the allowable 
value of the hyperbolic error. The hyperbolic errors 
obtained with measurements made at 20 cycles on these 
short lengths of line are about the same as those ob- 
tained in the measurements made at 4 cycles on the 
longer lengths of line. 

In general, the frequency of testing potential of four 
cycles affords a balance more quickly and easily than 
does the 20-cycle arrangement. This is because the 
phase shift with four cycles is exactly 90 deg. while that 
obtainable with the simplified 20-cycle arrangement is 
necessarily an approximation, and does not lend itself 
to regulation either in regard to phase shift or relative 
position of field current. With four cycles, these 
relations are more or less flexible and can be adjusted 
to afford characteristics tending toward an optimum 
condition. 

After having completed an analysis of the problem 
and demonstrated the practicability of the proposed 
methods, it remained to develop applications of these 
methods for practical use. Equipment was designed to 
develop a low-frequency source of alternating potential 
by reversing a testing battery. The device developed 
for this purpose is a four-cycle, motor-driven commu- 
tator shown in Fig. 17. The assembly of the four-cycle 
commutator with associated apparatus is shown in 
Fig. 18. 

The galvanometer and the equipment required in the 
modified form of the de Sauty bridge have been incor- 
porated in a compact unit which is shown in Fig. 19. 
This bridge, while being particularly adapted to the 
four-cycle impedance measurements required for open 
location tests, is also applicable for d-c. bridge measure- 
ments. Assembly details for the bridge arrangement 
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very favorably with the theoretical values shown by the 
curves of Figs. 10 and 11. i 

are shown in Fig. 20. The a-c. galvanometer is suffi- 
ciently sensitive to be directly actuated by any signifi- 
cant. unbalance of the impedance bridge, so that it is 
unnecessary to use an amplifier, rectifier, or other 
converting apparatus which may be difficult of adjust- 
ment or maintenance. 

A few additional features are outlined as some of 
the significant results of this development of an im- 
proved open location method. 

It has been shown that the error caused by the 
deviation from the straight line relation between send- 
ing-end admittance and physical length of line, has 
been reduced to a value which may be neglected as 
being less than the required accuracy of the open 
location method. 


Fig. 20—InrernsaLt ASSEMBLY OF THE IMPEDANCE BRIDGE 


This impedance bridge arrangement employs several 
features which are distinct improvements on the 
methods previously utilized for this purpose. In order 
that the impedance angles of the impedance networks 
may be balanced, a variable resistance has been con- 
nected in that branch of the bridge which contains the 
comparison capacitance. This balance of the im- 
pedance angles of the impedance network was found 
to be important in obtaining a steady performance of 
the a-c. galvanometer. A system has been devised for 
separately balancing the resistance components as well 
as the capacitance components of the reactive networks 
of the impedance bridge. It was found that this 
arrangement gives a maximum sensitivity to each 
component and permits of a very rapid balance of the 
bridge. 


Discussion 


I. M. Stein: It seems to me that the method and apparatus 
described accomplish two things. First, the bridge circuit 
and the type of detector used permit of a great precision of 
balance; that is, the quantity being measured may be measured 
precisely enough to give the accuracy desired in locating the 
open circuit. Then, having a set-up which gives the desired 
precision, we have two options. One is to chart each long cable 
by putting ‘‘opens”’ at certain known places and making measure- 
ments; the other is to get rid of the non-linear characteristic so 
that no charting is necessary. 
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The second method is the one which has been chosen, and the 
desired result has been accomplished by lowering the frequency 
enough to give a linear relation between the measured quantity 
and the length of cable to the ‘‘open.”’ 

So that there are two steps. First, a precision of setting en- 
abling an accurate measurement of the capacitance; and second, 
the use of a frequency low enough to eliminate certain errors, 
thus obtaining a linear relation between capacitance and distance. 

I should like to ask if I have a correct understanding of the 
matter. 


B. W. Kendall: The need for the development of this modi- 
fication of WheatstOne-bridge methods arose in connection with 
the large growth of toll-cable plant within the last few years. 
The convenient distance between cable-testing stations is set 
by the use of telephone repeaters at about a 50-mi. spacing, 
and it was therefore desirable to be able to locate opens in the 
cable conductors over distances of this order. Because of the 
difficulty in getting access to the individual wires along the cable 
it was important that the location of the fault be as accurate as 
possible. 


The terminal impedance as measured between a defective 
(open) wire and ground is a hyperbolic function of the distance 
from the measuring point to the broken end of the defective wire. 
In this method, the testing frequency is so chosen as to make this 
relation approach a reciprocal function so that the capacity 
measured is directly proportional to the distance. This choice 
is a matter of convenience in testing. It would be possible to 
use a higher frequeney and then by means of tables of hyperbolic 
functions to determine the distance to the break. In the paper 
the deviation of the measured capacity from direct proportion- 
ality with the distance is spoken of as an “‘error.’’ This is, of 
course, an error which would be made if a higher frequency were 
used for the measurement and it: were then assumed that the 
measured capacity and the distance were in direct proportion. 
By using so low a measuring frequency the error that would thus 
be incurred is made negligible and the measuring technique is 
thereby simplified. 


The other notable feature of this paper is the use of bridge and 
galvanometer currents of different phases for determining the 
settings of the two adjustable resistances of the bridge. It should 
be understood that the balance so obtained is correct for any 
phase of measuring current and that this method is applied simply 
to obtain a larger deflection of the galvanometer for a given 
unbalance of the bridge, thereby facilitating the measurement. 
This method was developed for measuring opens in cable circuits, 
which have certain definite and uniform characteristics, and I 
should like to ask Mr. Edwards or Mr. Herrington what ex- 
perience they have had with the use of the same apparatus in 
locating faults in open wire in which the impedances would have 
different characteristics from those of cable circuits. 

This paper shows what can be accomplished in the develop- 
ment of a special bridge method for readily making tests of cir- 
cuits which are uniform in character. At other frequencies and 
in other arts where a large number of quantities which differ little 
among themselves are to be measured, the exercise of equal skill 
and ingenuity can develop methods to simplify and expedite the 
determinations. 

S. P. Shackelton: An important phase of the work of an 
engineer involves the application to practical everyday problems 
of the results of pure scientific investigation and research. The 
contribution of Edwards and Herrington constitutes such a 
practical application to a problem which has been studied for 
many years. It occupied the minds of communication engineers 
before the advent of the telephone. The particular arrangements 
deseribed do not disclose any new principles but rather represent 
the utilization of known characteristics of lines and networks to a 
useful purpose. 

The bridge network used was described in 1891. An approxi- 
mate utilization of transmission-line low-frequency characteris- 
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tics has been in common use for open locations. Alternating- 
current galvanometers have been well known although their use 
as detectors in the balancing of bridge circuits has not been so 
common. The shifting of the phase in the bridge to assist in 
obtaining a balance had been treated prior to the work under 
discussion. The present work however, affords a convenient 
tool for the field man whether he be technical or not, to apply 
technical methods to his common problems of plant maintenance. 

Specifically, the problem was one of adapting the technical 
methods to rather trying limitations imposed by plant con- 
ditions. A low-frequency measurement was desired with positive 
indications of balance and with a minimum adjustment of 
variables. A method was required which would afford a rather 
high degree of accuracy considering the precision of the apparatus 
and the possible errors outside the control of the operator. All 
this was combined in space limitations which necessitated rather 
careful detail design. 


The authors have not specified any requirements as to wave 
shape although stressing the phase relations required in the 
different portions of the bridge network. The effect of phase 
angle on balance is noted and, of course, for any given length of 
line and frequency there is a best value of phase shift. It may 
be interesting to know the relative importance of this and its 
effect on other lengths of line. 

C. R. Fischle: There is one phase of the subject presented 
by Messrs. Herrington and Edwards that it would seem warrants 
discussion, and that is the means employed to apply the principles 
brought out in the paper to practical telephone work. 

In order to facilitate the application of these principles by the 
test-board forces, the Bell System has established routines out- 
lining in a simple and orderly manner the procedures to be 
followed in determining the location of cable faults in toll cables. 
The engineering forces, as a rule, prepare in advance for each 
testing point, data such as temperature-correction curves and 
records giving information as to cable distances, loading, gage of 
conductors, cable make-up, etc., for the cables to be tested from 
the respective points. ° Work sheets are supplied to the test-board 
men on which the results of the electrical tests made at the time 
of a fault location are entered, together with values selected from 
the data mentioned above. By following the sequence of cal- 
culations set up on this work sheet, the fault location is quickly 
arrived at. - These calculations are of a simple order and do not 
involve hyperbolies. 

By administering the work in this manner the test-board men 
can expeditiously arrive at accurate fault locations, thus 
materially aiding in the dispatch of repair forces to the fault and 
in securing the restoration of defective circuits in the least 
possible time. 


P. G. Edwards: One question which has arisen in connection 
with the low-frequency bridge is that of wave form. A square 
wave is used with results agreeing very closely with theoretical 
values based on calculations involving a sinusoidal wave shape. 
This is made possible by the fact that the bridge network em- 
ployed is symmetrical. With a square wave and a network 
involving both inductance and capacitance sinusoidal methods of 
treatment probably would not be applicable. 

A question has been brought up by Mr. Kendall—that of 
errors with frequencies other than 4 cycles. In earlier designs 
higher frequencies were used and a family of correction curves 
was plotted for each class of conductors, from which a correction 
was read for each capacitance ratio. This correction in per cent 
when applied to the capacitance ratio gave the true length ratio. 
On toll cables of average length and with a frequency of 8 cycles 
this correction reached values as high as 1 per cent. 

In connection with the subject of correction curves, the 
question has arisen as to the practicability of plotting curves for 
individual conductors or classes of conductors. Mr. Stein’s 
analysis of the situation in this respect is quite correct. Due to 
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the large number of circuits involved, as well as classes of circuits, desirable. This is not done, however, in the normal routine 
the number of combinations possible renders this procedure of locating opens. 


quite unwieldy and expensive. The problem has been treated 
rather by means of fundamental design. As pointed out by 
Fischle records of actual measurements, however, are filed and 
are accessible to the tester. 

In regard to phase adjustment, as has been brought out in the 
paper, there is an optimum phase adjustment for each measure- 
ment. In the apparatus as outlined an adjustment has been 
selected which gives a desirable set of sensitivity characteristics 
for the type of work for which the apparatus was designed. The 
equipment arrangements are such that the phase relation of 
bridge potential and field potential can be adjusted where 


Mr. Kendall has brought up the question of open-wire impe- 
dances. The equipment as outlined has been tried out on exposed 
aerial lines with success. The chief departure from the problem 
of locating opens in cables is the presence of a leakance com- 
ponent in the line impedance. ‘Toll cables are almost entirely 
free from this characteristic. 'This leakance component happily 
involves no modification in design, but is observed in the balanc- 
ing of the bridge as an increase in the value of the resistance 
component of the condenser arm of the bridge and does not, over 
a considerable range of leakance, affect the ratio-arm setting, 


or in consequence, the actual fault location. 


Microammeter Indication of High- Frequency 
Bridge Balance 


BY H. M. TURNER: 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A visual method of obtaining bridge balance by 
means of a d-c. microammeter in the plate circuit of an electron tube 
detector associated with one or more stage of amplification, which 
gives maximum reading for a state of bridge balance, thereby 
permitting use of a sensitive meter. A large bridge unbalance 


\HE telephone receiver, due to its simplicity, 
convenience, and sensitivity, has been widely 
used for determining a-c. bridge balance and, 
under favorable conditions, is fairly satisfactory. 
The aural method, however, involving as it does the 
receiver associated with the ear, has two serious limi- 
tations namely, it can be used only where there is very 
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reduces the deflection to a low value and as the balance is approached 
the reading increases. This method overcomes the limitations of the 
aural method and renders a quantitative determination of the eteenee 


of unbalance. 
* * * * * 


noise is always a source of annoyance and often makes 
measurements absolutely impossible. 


The combined limitations of the receiver and ear in 
connection with bridge measurements over a wide 
frequency range are not so generally appreciated’. 
While the limits of audibility are usually given as 16 to 


40,000 cycles, the average person will be unable to hear 
~ above 15,000 and it will be impossible to determine even 


an approximate balance at these extreme frequencies. 
It is found that above 2000 or 3000 cycles, the sensi- 
tivity of the aural method is erratic and usually quite 
low. There is usually a marked difference in the sensi- 
tivity of the right ear and left ear of a given individual 
and it has been found frequently that the use of both 
ears is less effective than one alone. Different results 
are obtained on different days and, of course, there are 
wide variations among individuals. All of these factors 
point to the need of a more meen pees of 
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TUBES WITH GAS 


It will be observed that the grid-condenser form of 
detection is used, but without a grid-leak, and operates on 
the steep straight portion of the plate-current curve and at 
the sharp bend of the grid-current curve. Due to the 
current in the plate of the amplifier tube, there is a 


| © BRIDGE UNBALANCED. 
EME APPLIED TO TER- 
BINALS A AND B 


MICROAMMETER: 


2—ViIsuAL BrRipGE BALANCE INDICATOR 


Fig. 


rather large difference of potential between C and D, 
that is, across the coupling resistance, C being negative 
with respect to D. This large negative voltage is 
impressed upon the grid of the detector tube through 
the condenser which would naturally reduce the plate 
current to a low value, but due to the presence of 
some gas in the tube, there is flow of current in the grid 
circuit in a counter clockwise direction which charges 
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the condenser to a potential slightly in excess of that 
between C and D and, of course, in the opposite direc- 
tion. The total voltage between grid and filament 
is about + 0.5 volt. This is the point where the grid 
current is zero and is changing from negative to positive 
as shown in Fig. 2. With an alternating electromotive 
force of constant value impressed upon A B, the charge 
of the grid condenser is reduced and the grid-filament 
potential becomes less than +0.5 and, for a large un- 
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balanced bridge, electromotive force may be con- 
siderably negative, thus reducing the average plate 
current to a very small value. R2gardless of the volt- 
age impressed, the axis about which it varies moves to 
the left from the point where the grid current becomes 
zero, until the average charge on the condenser is con- 
stant, that is, until the discharge of the condenser, 
during the time the impressed electromotive force 
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makes the grid more than + 0.5 volt, is equal to the 
charge during the time the grid is less than + 0.5 of a 
volt, as shown by the shaded areas Fig. 3. Since the 
negative grid current is very small as compared with the 
positive values, the grid potential is greater than 
+ 0.5 for a very small part of the cycle as shown. 
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By this arrangement, the plate current of the de- 
tecting tube is a maximum when the alternating electro- 
motive force impressed upon the terminals A B is 
zero, which corresponds to a balanced condition of the 
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bridge, thereby permitting the use of a sensitive meter ment current to give the desired reading which is usually 
i and at the same time making it fool-proof so far as the near full scale as shown in Fig. 2. When the bridge is 
meter is concerned after the preliminary adjustment. unbalanced, the amplified bridge electromotive force 
. The maximum current may be predetermined and is impressed upon the grid filament of the detecting tube 
results in a marked decrease in the average plate 
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the condition just referred to, in which case it may be 
desirable to use a multiple-band filter, as shown in 
Figs. 9 and 10, to eliminate this source of trouble. 


HicH VAcuuM TUBES 


Where a highly exhausted tube is used for the de- 
tector, such as the 201-A, a modification of the circuit 
is necessary for the reason that the ‘high negative 
potential between C and D of Fig. 2 would reduce the 
steady plate current to zero and keep it there. How- 
ever, by putting the battery in series with the coupling 
resistance CD, C becomes positive with respect to D, 
this voltage being quite large, a large positive grid 
current flows momentarily charging the condenser until 
the grid-filament voltage of the detector tube is zero 
or slightly negative which is a satisfactory operating 
point. 

The modified circuit and characteristic curves are 
shown in Figs. 8A and 8B. Withterminal AB connected 
to an unbalanced bridge there will be a constant 
alternating potential between M and the negative 
filament and for the positive half cycles a grid current 
flows increasing the charge on the condenser as shown 
by Fig. 8B. During the negative half cycle there can 
be no grid current so the charge is constant and the 
voltages add up in the usual way. At the beginning of 
the second cycle the operating point is to the left of the 
initial position due to the increased charge on the 
condenser. This action continues until the axis has 
been moved to the left by an amount almost equal to 
the maximum value of the alternating component. 
The average plate current is considerably reduced as 
shown by 1 Fig. 34. Now as the bridge balance is 
approached the alternating e.m.f. component de- 
creases but with a perfect grid condenser there would be 
no change in the plate current and in any event the 
change would be extremely slow. A leak resistance is 
provided in order to make the plate meter responsive 
to changes in the impressed e. m. f. in which case the 
condenser charge decreases and the average plate 
current increases until some new position such as 2 is 
reached. For any bridge unbalance the axis about 
which the alternating component of grid voltage varies 
is to the left of the point where the grid current becomes 
zero by an amount slightly less than the maximum of 
the alternating voltage, that is, during a small part of 
each cycle there is a flow of grid current to maintain 
the average charge on the condenser constant. . 

As the bridge balance is approached closely the 
alternating grid voltage becomes less and less and the 
excess charge on the condenser approaches zero as the 
charge leaks away and the average plate current is a 
maximum. 

In order to illustrate the points that have been 
discussed, a number of curves that are more or less self- 
explanatory. will be included. The simplest type of 
circuit is used in order to make the comparison more 
easily appreciated. Fig. 4 shows the change in resis- 
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tance, A R, necessary to producea perceptible unbalance 
as a function of the frequency. Here are compared the 
results obtained with the aural and visual methods. 
With the aural method, the sensitivity was entirely 
satisfactory from 200 to 3000 cycles but a change of 30 
ohms in 155 was required to produce a perceptible 
unbalance at 5000, 7500, and 9500 cycles and 80 ohms at 
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11,000 cycles. The visual method gave a sensitivity of 
one ohm from 200 to 11,000 cycles. On another day, 
the observer, using the same receiver, obtained better 
results with the right ear than those shown in Fig. 4 
but much poorer with the left ear. These curves are 
shown in Fig. 5 and a similar set using a different re- 
ceiver in Fig. 6. At certain frequencies one ear shows a 
relatively high, and the other a very low, senstivity, and 
vice versa, suggesting the desirability of using a double 
receiver, but in Fig. 7 at 4500 cycles and at 9000 the 
results are not so good as with the right ear alone. 
These points were checked many times and represent 
the best data obtainable. These irregularities have 
been verified recently by other observers. In the dif- 
ferent cases there is considerable variation in the fre- 
quencies at which the maximum and minimum points - 
occur. 

In all cases, the results obtained by the microammeter 
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were satisfactory throughout the frequency range, al- 
though the sensitivity could have been made greater 
had it been necessary or desirable. There are limits 
beyond which it is not wise to go, however, for if the 
sensitivity is too great, the adjustment becomes 
difficult and unless the indicator set is well shielded, 
stray field may cause trouble. 

In circuits having inductance and capacity in parallel, 
the apparent resistance and reactance change rapidly 


“e! 


- 
7 


over a relatively few cycles near the resonant frequency 


and thus afford an opportunity to test the merit of the 
visual method. Both the experimental and calculated 
values are given by the curves in Fig. 8 and it will be 


observed that the results are in satisfactory agreement. 


The visual method not only overcomes the limitations 
of the aural method but makes possible a quantitative 
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determination of the degree of unbalance at any time, 
which is often a distinct advantage. Observers show a 
decided preference for the visual method. 

Data for the various curves were obtained by the 
following graduate students in Communication Engi- 
neering, Yale University: Lt. Perry Wainer, W. H. 
Schlasman, and Captain A. M. Gurney. 
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and Saturated Magnetic Fields 
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Synopsis.—The general case considered is that of N independent 
electric circuits placed in a medium of variable permeability and 
subject to saturation, in parts or as a whole. The prublem is to 
determine the component (in a given direction) of the mechanical 
force acting wpon one of the electric circuits, upon a group of 
‘circuits, or upon a group of circuits with part of the magnetic 
medium rigidly attached to them. It is believed that the problem 
has not been solved in this general form heretofore. 

Use be made of the expression for the stored electromagnetic 
energy, W, of the system, assuming all the electric circuits to be 
originally open and then closed one by one. Such a treatment 


necessitates a number of partial saturation curves, giving the link- 


ages with each individual electric circuit when some of the remaining 
circuits are closed and the rest are open. A virtual displacement, 


INTRODUCTION 


‘ONSIDER a system of stationary linear electric 
4 circuits in each of which a steady direct current 
is maintained by a suitable source of energy. 
Let these circuits be sufficiently close to each other to 
influence each other’s magnetic fields. For the sake of 
generality, assume the medium to be of variable per- 
eee that is, let the permeability at a point be a 
~ scalar function of the position of the point. Moreover, 
~ let the medium be subject to saturation; that is, let the 
~ pe meability. be a function of the resultant flux density 
at that point. 
Generally speaking, the system can be maintained in 


its given position only by some external mechanical 
forces or aati preventinad eae SNe cireuits 


TTs::. eet) 
University, 


6s, is then given to the part of the system under consideration, 


keeping either the linkages or the currents constant, and the mechani- 


cal force, F, is determined from a comparison of the work done, 
F. 6 s, with the change in the stored energy, 0 W. 

It is shown that the familiar reciprocal relationship for the 
mutual inductance, Mig = Moi, which holds true in a medium 
without saturation, can be generalized to a more involved integral 
expression for a saturated medium. 

In order to connect the general treatment with the simpler cases 
previously solved in the literature of the subject, some intermediate 
cases of one and two circuits are considered, especially those of im- 
portance in applications. The substance of the general method used 
was presented before the American Physical Society, at the Phe 
epie Meeting, in December, 1926. 


In its most general form, with variable permeability 
and saturation, the solution of the problem leads to 
quite complicated equations. Moreover, many less 
general cases are of greater importance in actual ap- 
plications, and aphysical interpretation of more general 
eases is facilitated by a previous study of simpler 
combinations. For these reasons, the treatment in this 
article follows the order “from specific to general,’ 
even though a treatment in the opposite order might 
have been somewhat shorter. The notation and the 
units are those used in the writer’s “Magnetic Circuit,” 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co.), and the references are to the 
pages of that book, unless stated otherwise. 
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force, — F. 
that 


It is shown on page 251, equation (182), 


F=0526L/8s (2) 


where s is the distance from an arbitrarily chosen 
fixed origin Q to some point D on the part C of the 
circuit. In other words, s is a coordinate which de- 
termines the position of C, and s increases when the 
two parts of the circuit come closer together?. 

If left to itself and not stopped by H, the part C of 
the circuit will finally come into a position in which 
F =O, and since in this position there is no force 
tending to move C any farther, the motion will stop. 
The condition F = O means 6 L/6 s = O, or L = max. 
Thus, a circut tends to assume a position of maximum 
inductance, or, with a constant current, that of maximum 
stored energy. 

With a non-linear deformable conductor, such as 
a’ bath of mercury or of molten metal, the mechani- 


Ba 
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cal forces tend to modify the shape of the body 
of the liquid for a maximum of stored electromagnetic 
energy, .consistent with the shape of the container. 
The tendency is to increase the length and to contract 
the cross-section’. In some cases this tendency for 
maximum flux linkages results in a continuous motion, 
as in a homopolar motor. With liquid conductors, 
such a motion has been utilized for automatically 
stirring molten metal in an electric furnace’. The 
writer fully recognizes the value of the late Dr. 
Hering’s ingenious experiments and of his work 
on electric furnaces; he only does not see the neces- 
sity for a new ‘law’ to interpret the observed 
phenomena. As has been pointed out by several per- 
sons in the discussion of the above paper, the relation- 
ship expressed by eq. (2) is sufficient to interpret the 
observed forces and motions. 


2. In this investigation, the variation sign 6 is used to indicate 
a change with respect to s. The differential sign d is reserved to 
indicate a change with respect to the current. 

3. For some ingenious experiments illustrating spontaneous 
adaptation of various circuits to a shape of maximum energy 
storage, see Carl Hering, Trans. A. I. H. E., 1923, Vol. 42, p. 321. 

4. Ibid., Bibliography on p. 326. 
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Ip. A SINGLE CIRCUIT IN A MEDIUM WHOSE PER- 
MEABILITY VARIES FROM POINT TO POINT, BUT IS 
INDEPENDENT OF THE FLUX DENSITY 


In such a medium, magnetic lines of force obey the 
law of refraction (page 119). With the same exciting 
circuit, the magnetic field: has a shape different from 
that in a medium of constant permeability. Never- 
theless, all the flux densities are proportional to the 
exciting m.m.fs., and the field retains its general 
shape as the m.m.f. is increased. Consequently, 
eqs. (1) and (2) still hold true, but values of L have to be 
determined for the actual elementary permeances as 
they enter in eq. (105) or (106). 

As a simple example, consider the lifting magnet 
shown on page 248. Let the reluctances of all the iron 
parts be constant and let their sum be denoted by 
@,; Then, if the length of the air-gap is a, the total 
reluctance of the magnetic circuit is 


R= += Ri t+ (@/p) (S14 + S27) (3) 
and 
60°/6s =—6d0/ba=—6RB"*/ba 
= R? (8,1 + S2-)/u (4) 


Hence, disregarding the change in the partial linkages, 
eq. (2) gives 
F=052 #7 @? (S;2% + S24)/u (5) 
But I n ®- is the total flux of complete linkages and 
In @ SS,“ is the corresponding flux density in the 
inner air-gap. Hence, eq. (5) may also be written in 
the form 
Pikes 0.5 B2S,/u + 0.5 Be? So/u (6) 
which agrees with eq. (169), and is the usual formula 
for the supporting force of a lifting magnet. 


Ic. A SINGLE CIRCUIT IN A COMPOSITE MEDIUM, 
PART OF WHICH IS SUBJECT TO SATURATION 

Let now a coil or an electric circuit of any kind be 
placed in a position where the magnetic lines of force are 
partly in the air, partly in iron, the latter being some- 
what saturated at the assumed values of electric 
current. ‘To determine the mechanical force F' between 
some two parts of the magnetic circuit, we shall assign 
to these parts a virtual relative displacement 6s in 
the desired direction s, and let this displacement occur 
at a constant current. 

If 6 s has a component in the direction of the longi- 
tudinal tension along the lines of force, the flux and the 
stored energy will be greater in the final than in the 
initial position. We then have for the final position: 

~elét=Fés+6w (7) 
where — eisthevoltageinduced in the circuit during the 
displacement, and + e is the voltage applied from an 
external source to keep the current constant; 6 ¢ is the 
interval of time during which the displacement occurs, 
and 6 W is the increase in the stored electromagnetic 
energy. 

In Fig. 2, let O A be the saturation curve of the cir- 
cuit in the initial position and O A’ that in the final 
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turns, and the actual fluxes linking with these turns are 


¢ 


position. The current, i, is plotted as abscissas and the 
corresponding flux linkages, ¢, as ordinates. 


By ¢ is 
meant the sum of the fluxes linking with the individual 
For example, if the circuit consists of three 


3, 2.5, and 2.7 kilolines respectively, then ¢ = 8.2 
kilolines. The actual value of the current at which the 


force F is to be determined is I and the corresponding 


sum of the linkages is ®. 

Since the magnetic flux is a function of both the 
current 7 and the position s, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between two increments of ¢, which in Fig. 2 
are denoted by d¢@ and 6 ¢ respectively. The incre- 
ment d ¢ is the increase in the linkages, at a constant s, 
when the current increases from 7 to 7 +di. The 


- inerement 6 ¢ is the increase in the linkages, at a con- 
stant current 1, when s is changed tos + 6s. 
called the differential of %, then 6 > is the variation of © 


Ifd@be 


¢. In equation — 
=64/6t . real 8) 
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“the Ris) 6 signifying that the current I is kept con- 
_ stant while s varies. 
“Torfind an fa ae for the stored massneuc energy, 
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in the position s + 6s, at the same current J, differs 
from W by the amount 


6W = Sisde (11) 


which. is obtained from eq. co) by partial differentia- 
tion with respect to s. 

It is permissible in this case to put the variation 
symbol 6 under the integral sign, since the limits of - 
integration are independent of ¢ or 7. 

Substituting now the expressions (8) and (11) in 
eq. (7), we get 


ee Post siddg (12) 
or, solving for F, 
re I (6 ¢/6s)—- fr d (6 @/6 s) (13) 


In thine expression, the syinbols 6 and d are inter- 
changed under the integral sign, in accordance with the 
fundamental theorem of the Calculus of Variations; 
namely, that the variation of a differential is identically 
equal to the differential of the variation®. Using on the 
right hand side of eq. (13) the familiar transformation 


Sady=xy— fydz (13a) 
we finally obtain 
| es f (6 o/s) di (14) 


Equation (14). can also be proved by assuming the 
virtual displacement to occur at constant linkages, 


that is, under the condition 


ies’ | (14a) 


With this assumption there is no interchange of 
energy between the electric source and the magnetic 


circuit, so that the mechanical work is done at the ex- 
pense of the stored magnetic energy. Wo therefore 


have 
£68 + 6W = 
or | 
lay 
Fis+ fidio= (14b) 
0 
_ Integrating in parts, this becomes Ws 
I ‘ r j oF ay 
Fee 1rd Oe od) = ees 
A 0 ee ry en ee ed 
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® 
F=— f (i/6s\de (14d) 
0 


This is a useful modification of formula (14). 


If @ is given as a function of both 2 and s, all the 
operations on the right hand side of eq. (14) may be 
performed, at least approximately, and the value of 
‘ F determined. When the force is a simple tension in a 
small air-gap, as in Fig. 58, it is not necessary to use 
eq. (14). The force can be computed according to 
eq. (169) even though the core is saturated. Some 
inaccuracy is introduced, however, in those lines of 
force which are not normal to the faces of the air-gap. 

When saturation is negligible, eq. (14) becomes 
identical with eq. (2) because in this case 

¢=iL (15) 
so that 
66¢/6s =716L/bs 


Thus eq. (14) becomes 
I 
Fo= flO Asf0s) 404 
0 


(16) 


Without saturation, L is independent of 7, so that 
6 L/é s may be taken outside the integral sign. The 
result is 
F=05f (6L/6s) 
which is identical with eq. (2). 


(17) 


Ila. Two CIRCUITS IN A COMPOSITE MEDIUM WITH 
CONSTANT PERMEABILITIES 


Let there be two separate circuits, 1 and 2, each 
supplied with a constant direct current from a separate 
source. Let the medium be partly air and partly iron, 
the permeability of the latter being assumed to be 
constant for all flux densities, from zero to the highest 
for which the mechanical force is to be computed. 

The first step is to determine the magnetic energy 
stored in the system. Let the circuit 2 be in place, 
excited with the final value of its current, J., and let 
the circuit 1 be initially open. When the switch of the 
circuit 1 is closed, let the voltage of the source 2 be so 
regulated that the current J, remains constant while 
the current in the circuit 1 rises from zero to its final 
value I,. Let M,. be the sum of the flux linkages in 
circuit 2, due to one ampere in circuit 1. Then the 
instantaneous voltage induced in the circuit 2, when 
the current in circuit 1 increases from some value 7, to 
4, +d%, is— M,.d%,/d t. Hence, the total energy 
furnished by the source 2 to keep the current J, con- 
stant, is 


I 
Waals SM (dii/dt)dt = My.1,I2 (18) 


Therefore, the total stored energy of the system is 
W = 0577L, + M 1,1, + 0.5 7? Le (19) 


In this. expression, the subscript of M has been 
omitted because Mj, = Mz.;; that is, the coefficient of 
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mutual inductance (or the sum of mutual magnetic 
linkages per unit current) is the same for both circuits. 
This follows from the symmetrical form of eq. (19). 
Had we started with the current J, at its full value and 
increased I. from zero to its final value, we would have 
obtained an identical formula, with M.; in place of My». 
But, without hysteresis, the phenomenon is reversible, 
and the total stored energy cannot depend on the 


‘manner in which the system has been established, so 


that W is the same in both cases; consequently 
M,. = M2, and can be simply denoted by M. 

Let now a part of the system be given a virtual 
displacement 6s, while the rest of the system is kept 
stationary. Both currents are to be kept constant 
during the motion. The displaced part may include 
one of the coils and some iron, or only one of these. Ifa 
coil and an iron part are moved, they are supposed to be 
mechanically joined together, and the force F is that 
necessary to move the combination. Generally speak- 
ing, such a displacement will modify the values of 
Ly, In, and M, since the position of the coils with 
respect to the iron masses will be changed and the flux 
distribution will be different. The energy furnished by 
the electrical source 1 during the displacement will be 


I,(d,6£,+ 1,6 M), 
while that furnished by the source 2 will be 
I, (1,6 L, + 1,6 M). 
The increase in the stored energy, according to eq. (19), 
is 
057261,+11411,56M +05126 LD, . 
Hence, we have 
Fés+ (0.5726 LD, +1, 1.6M + 0.51.26 Le) 

= I, (1,6 Ly TE I,6 M) SF TI, (I. 6 Lg +1,6M) (20) 
or, after reduction, 

F =0.57260,/6s+1,1.6M/é6s + 0.51.26 L./ds 
(21) 

This is a generalized form of Kelvin’s law, to the 
effect that (with constant currents and constant perme- 
abilities) the energy supplied by the electric sources 
during a displacement is divided into two equal parts. 
One half is converted into mechanical work; the other 
half increases the stored magnetic energy of the system. 
Conversely, if mechanical work is done on the system, 
pulling it apart, the energy returned to the sources is 
equal to twice the mechanical work done, the other half 
coming from the reduction in the stored magnetic 
energy. 

When all media are of the same permeability, a 
relative motion of the. coils does not alter their self- 
inductances, and the preceding equation is simplified to 

F=1,1,6M/és (22) 
which is the one usually given in treatises on physics.’ 


7. See, for example, J. C. Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, 
Vol. II, p. 151; J. H. Jeans, Electricity and Magnetism, edition 
of 1920, p. 495; Alex. Russell, Alternating Currents, Vol. I, p. 40. 
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If the coil 1 is displaced without moving the iron parts, 
the last term in eq. (21) is equal to zero. The same is 
true if an iron part is so moved as to leave ne value of 
L, unchanged. 

IIs. Two Crrcurts; at OF THE MEDIUM SUBJECT 
TO SATURATION 


_ This is an extension of the case treated under Ic 
above. The equations of stored energy, Bonding 
to eq. i are 


(23) 
: ‘ cm . ; Ty 
W = af tod bar + Ii (®12 — Bio) + J tuiddi (24) 


In eq. (23), it is assumed that in the circuit 2 the 


current is first brought up to its full value, I., while 


the circuit 1 is open. The last term on the right-hand 


_ side expresses the energy stored in the circuit 2 under 


these conditions, this term being identical with eq. (10). 
The subscript 20 (read two-o) means “linkages of the 
circuit 2 when the current in circuit 1 is zero.” When 
the current in the circuit 1 is increased from zero to its 
final value, I;, the flux linkages of the circuit 2 are 
changed from 29 to ®2;, where the subscript 2 again 
indicates circuit 2, and the subscripts 0 and 1 indicate 
the initial and the final values (0 and J,) of the current 
in circuit 1. Since the change in the linkages occurs 
at a constant current I2, the amount of energy furnished 
by the source 2 is I, (21 — 


term on the right-hand side of eq. (23). The energy 


stored in the circuit 1 is given by the first term on the 


right-hand side. During the interval of time when the 
flux linking with this circuit is being built up, the 


current J, remains constant, as indicated by the double 


subscript 12. Eq. (24) is obtained from eq. (23) by 


_ interchanging the subscripts 1 and 2. On the supposi- 


tion that the phenomenon is reversible and the value of 
the total stored energy is the same, no matter which 
circuit is closed first, the left-hand sides of both equations 
are denoted by the same symbol W. 


_ Equating the right-hand sides of eqs. (23) and (24), 
_ Wii obtain the following “reciprocal” relationship: 


Ig i : 4 
s id Dg: + Ip A & = Sid hdr t+ Ae (25) 
0) x 
where 
A ¢1 = bx — $10 


vi fais = re ban 


$y). This is the middle - 
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ih eel D 
LSE IEE IRAP NE 5 (27) 

Eq. (27) is a generalized form of the relationship 
M,. = M., when saturation is to be taken into con- 
sideration. Four saturation curves must be thought 
of in connection with eqs. (25) and (27), namely, 

between 7, and ¢; when 72, = 0 

between 2; and ¢; when 22 = I, 

between 2, and @2 when 2; = 

between 7, and ¢@2 when 2, = I, 
Eq. (25) or (27) gives a necessary physical condition 
which these four curves satisfy. 

Without saturation, A@; = MyIe, and Ad. = 
M., 1, Eq. (27) simply becomes: My, I, I, = 
Mo I, 1s, or May = My. : 

Using the value of 6 W from eq. (23), the condition 
expressed by eqs. (7) and (20) can now be generalized 
as follows: 


Past Siddoutl (6 Bey — OPao) - 
z 
ct Sta 0 Ean yO Pia Bap 21 (28) 


Cancelling I, 6s; on both sides of this equation, 
and using the transformation (13a), we get 
Ty Te 


In eq. (28), expression (23) for W is used. If eq. 
(24) be used instead, the subscripts 1 and 2 in eq. (29) 


- would become interchanged, and we should get 


PS ot 6 Aral S) dv. -— Hi ‘(6 $10/6 Ps (30) 

ard (29) and (30) are the general expressions for the 
mechanical force between two electric circuits ina 
medium subject to saturation. Since eq. (30) may be 
obtained by combining eqs. (29) and (27), expressions 
(29) and (30) are identical. 

As a special case, and as a check on these focubias 
consider the condition of no saturation. Then 


Pie =Ihi+M I, 


Py ita Da 2) 
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In order to perform the operations indicated in eq. 
(29), di. and 29 must be given as functions of the dis- 
tance s and of the currents?,and7,. Such saturation 
curves, for different values of s, can either be estimated 
by computation or obtained from test. The value of F 
can then be determined graphically to a desired degree 
of accuracy. Or else, di. and ¢2) may be expressed as 
empirical functions of s, 7;, and 22, and the integrations 
performed analytically. 


IITA. N SEPARATE CIRCUITS IN A COMPOSITE MEDIUM 
WITH CONSTANT PERMBABILITIES 


This is a generalization of the Case IIA. The first 
step is to compute the total stored electromagnetic 
energy. Let the circuit 1 be closed first, then the circuit 
2, etc. With two circuits, the total stored energy is 
expressed by eq. (19). When the circuit 3 is closed, 
its own stored energy, 0.5 J;? Lz, is added, and more 
energy must be furnished by the sources 1 and 2 in 
order to keep the corresponding currents constant 
during the transient period. These latter amounts of 
energy are equal to J; I; M1; and I, Iz M23 respectively. 
Thus, the total stored energy of the three circuits is 
W ao 0.5 I? Dy, ot 0.5 T.2 Le + 0.5 I? Ls + My, qi To 

+ Mos Ip I3 + Mails Ji (35a) 

Extending the same process to N circuits, we may 

write 
W=05 DI2D, + DI, Iu Mix (36) 

In this expression, k and u have all the integer values 
from 1 to N inclusive, and in the second summation the 
subscripts correspond to combinations, and not to per- 
mutations. This means that if, for example, the 
values of k = 2 and u = 5 have been used in a term, 
the values k = 5 and uw = 2 cannot be used any more. 

Let now some of the circuits be combined into a 
subsystem, and be given a common virtual displace- 
ment, 6s, with respect to the remaining circuits, all 
the currents being kept constant. For the sake of 
generality, assume that this displacement causes a 
change not only in the coefficients of mutual inductance, 
but in those of self-inductance as well. The energy 
furnished by the electric source in the kth circuit is 

OW, = 1, (1,6 Ly + 2 155 Mig] (37) 

Here v denotes any circuit except the kth; that is, 
v_has all the integer values from 1 to k— 1 and from 
k+1toWN. Eq. (20) becomes 
Foés + 0.5 te 61g + DI,1.6 Mus 

= Divot, + XU, DIS Mi} (38) 
The last summation on the right-hand side of this 
equation contains the same terms as the last summation 
on the left-hand side, only each term enters twice, 
because each source of voltage is here considered sepa- 
rately. Thus, we find that Kelvin’s law holds true also 
in this case, and by analogy with eq. (21) we may write 

F-= 0.5 16 L,/6s + Ip ly 6 My,/6 8 (39) 

Depending on the particular circuit or circuits for 
which the force F' is sought, the derivatives 6 L/6 s and 
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6-M/6s have different values. Thus, it may be re- 
quired to determine the mechanical force acting on a 
winding alone, or on a winding with the corresponding 
iron core, etc. In each case a virtual displacement 
must be assumed to take place for the part or parts 
under consideration, with respect to the rest of the 
system. 

IIIs. N CIRCUITS; PART OF THE MEDIUM SUBJECT 

TO SATURATION 


This is an extension of the case treated under IIB. 
The method is the same, only the subscripts become 
more numerous and involved. For this reason, it has 
been deemed sufficient to show the deduction of the 
final formula in application to three circuits only, since 
with N circuits each flux ¢ would have a subscript 
consisting of N numbers of different order. An exten- 
sion of the reasoning given below to four or more cir- 
cuits is quite evident, and the final formula for N 
circuits is written directly. 

To compute the stored energy, we shall assume that 
the circuit 1 is closed first, then circuit 2, and finally 
circuit 8. By analogy with eq. (24), changing some- 
what the order of the terms, we may write the following 
expression for the total stored energy corresponding 
to the ue values of th currents: 


W = S "Be Gack - find bus a fisd Psi2 


=P I, (Pio3 7 100) ata I, (Peis v7, Poo) (40) 

In this expression, the first integral represents the 
energy stored in circuit 1 when 7. =7; = O. The 
subscript 100 (read one-o-o) means “flux linkages in 
circuit 1, when the currents in the other two circuits 
are equal to zero.”’ The second integral represents 
the energy stored in circuit 2 when the current in the 


- circuit 1 has already reached its full value, while that 


in circuit 3 is still equal to zero. This is indicated by 
the subscript 210. The third integral represents the 
energy stored in circuit 3, and the subscript 312 indi- 
cates that the currents 7, and 2, have reached their 
maximum values. 

The term I, (®123 — ea represents the energy 
furnished by the source 1 in order to keep the current 
I, constant when the currents in the other two circuits 
are being increased from zero to their final values. 
Similarly, the last term gives the energy furnished by 
the source 2 when the circuit 3 is closed. 

Let now a virtual displacement, 6s, be allowed to 
occur in one part of the system with respect to the 
other, keeping all the currents constant. The energy 
furnished by the three sources is equal to 

I, 6 ®y23 + [26 Beis + [36 Baie. 
Writing an equation similar to eq. (28), and using the 
transformation (13a), we get, by analogy with eq. (30) 
with a reversed order of terms: 


P= t (814/88) ids af (6 dei0/8 8) dis 


Is 
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glee (6 daie/6 8) dts (41) 
In order to determine F from this equation, the flux 
linkages 100, $210, and 312 must be given as functions 
of s and of the corresponding currents. In practical 
cases, advantage may be taken of certain simplifica- 
tions due to the arrangement of the circuits or to the 
particular shape of the saturation curves. Since the 
total stored energy is independent of the order in which 
the circuits are closed, certain ‘reciprocal’ relationships 
must hold true. These may be deduced by analogy 
with eqs. (25) and (27). 
Extending now the formula (41) to N circuits, we get 
Ik 
f= aS (6 b,/6 8) dite (42) 
This expression consists of a sum of N integrals cor- 
responding to the values of k from 1 to N. The sub- 
script q is as follows: 


qe Ke eS) ferierd 21000 cchorts (43) 


This means that for the kth circuit the saturation 
curve between 7; and ¢;, used in eq. (42), must be the 
one which obtains with the currents J;, I; 1, Ix_., 
....Is, I, at their full values, while the currents 
Uk 41) Uk 42) - - . + » tn, are all equal to zero. 
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Appendix 
It is shown in connection with eq. (10) that the mag- 
netic energy stored in a saturated circuit (Fig. 2) is 


represented by the area CN OcC. Similarly, the’ 


stored magnetic energy, after the displacement, 6 s, 
has taken place, is proportional to the area C’ N O 
mC’. When this displacement occurs at constant 
linkages 4, the mechanical work is done entirely at the 
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expense of the stored magnetic energy. Consequently, 
the curved infinitesimal strip C‘ O C represents the work 
done, F 6 s, so that 


F = (area of strip C’O C)/és (44) 


This expression permits the visualization of the relations 
and also the solution of some special cases. Consider, 
for example, a saturated electromagnet with a small 
air-gap (a lifting magnet). Within a certain range of 
small values of air-gap, the lines of force in the gap may 
be assumed to be straight lines, normal to the iron 
surfaces, and the flux in the iron parts may be considered 
to follow the same paths and to have the same leakage, 
independent of the magnitude of the gap. In other 
words, within a certain range of gaps, the same satura- 
tion curve may be used for the iron, and only the 
exciting ampere-turns for the air-gap changed. With 
this limitation, the area of the strip C’OC may be 


obtained from the air characteristic alone. For the 
air-gap we have 
IT = (@/T) (s.— s)/(u A) (45) 


where I T are the exciting ampere-turns; s,and s are 
some distances whose difference gives the length of the 
air-gap; A is the cross-section of the magnetic path 
in the air-gap, and pu the absolute permeability of the 
air. J being the number of turns, the linkages ® 
divided by T give the actual flux. From eq. (45) 


T6I =— (®/T)6s/(wA) (46) 
With the foregoing assumptions, the strip C’ OC be- 
comes a triangle, so that 

areaC’OC =—0.561.@. (47) 
The minus sign is necessary because 6 J is a negative 
quantity. Substituting this expression in eq. (44), 
and using for 6 J its value from eq. (46), we get 

j= Ob ABs (48) 

where B is the flux density in the air-gap. Expression 
(48) is the usual formula for the lifting force of an 
electromagnet. 

The same result may be obtained from eq. (14d). 
With the limitations stated above, the saturation curve 
for the whole electromagnet may be written in the form 

Ti = ¥ (¢) + (G/T) (80 — 8)/(u A) (49) 
where the function y (¢) is the m. m. f. required for the 
iron parts. Ataconstant ¢, 


61/68 = — (o/T*)/(wA) (50) 
Substituting in eq. (14d) and integrating, will give 
eq, (48). 


Two Cases of Calculation of Mechanical Forces in 


Electric 


Circuits 


BY H. B. DWIGHT: 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A formula is derived for the mechanical force in 
a circle of round wire, due to its own current. A formula, 


F=f loge is also derived for the longitudinal force exerted 
a2 


on a round conductor, due to its own current, where it changes tts 


HE measurement by a laboratory method of 

’ mechanical force in circular and rectangular 

circuits, described in a companion paper by 

Mr. J. W. Roper?, lends interest to formulas for calcu- 

lating such forces. In this paper, formulas are pre- 

sented for the force acting in a circular circuit and also 

for the axial force acting in a straight cylindrical 
conductor where the size of the cross-section changes. 


FORCE IN A WIRE CIRCLE 


The force tending to stretch the wire in a circular 
circuit is calculated by the well-known method using 
the differential of the self-inductance of the circuit. 
The mutual inductance of two coaxial circular filaments 
is given with a great deal of precision by formulas 
involving elliptic integrals or by convergent series. 
Rayleigh and Niven have integrated the expression for 
this quantity over a circular cross-section, giving the 


self-inductance of a circle of round wire. Their formula 
is? 
8a #4 
L = 477 a[logh —~ — a 
P (Floen =" +5,)... J abhenrys (1 
LR g log PyLEB OTE Paap. abhenrys (1) 


where a is the radius of the circle and p is the radius of 
the wire. The expression logh denotes the hyperbolic 
or natural logarithm. 


When current flows in a circle of wire, one half tends 
to repel the other half, and a tendency to stretch the 
wire is exerted at every part of the length of the wire. 
Let this force be F' dynes and let s be the perimeter of 
the circle. If the current is turned on, and the force F 
stretches the wire a distance 0 s, the mechanical work 
done is F 0s, since F acts in the direction of s. This 


1. Professor of Electrical Machinery, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

2. J. W. Roper, Experimental Measurement of Mechanical 
Forces in Electric Circuits, Jl. A. I. HE. EF. Sept. 1927, p. 918. 

8. Equation 63, Scientific Paper No. 169 of the Bureau of 
Standards, 1911, and Rayleigh’s collected papers, Vol. II, p. 15. 
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diameter. Where there is a constriction in a liquid conductor, 
this force acts in both directions away from the constriction, thus 
tending to accentuate it. It may be that this has more to do with 
the rupturing of a liquid conductor by heavy current, than the 
better known forces acting in a radial direction, which have been 
usually referred to under the name ‘pinch effect.” 


| 
can be equated to 3 I? 0 Lwhere oLis thechangein the 


self-inductance of the circle due to its change in size. — 
This rather well-known expression can be derived as 
follows: 


. ds 
The rate of doing mechanical work is F =-. Since 


Ole 


the current J is kept constant and the inductance L 
is varying, a voltage is generated in the circle equal to 


OL 
I a and the current J flowing against this voltage , 


OL 
supplies energy at the rate J? 


wit This energy goes 


to supply the mechanical work and also to increase the 
stored energy of the magnetic field. The stored energy 


1 
is 9 LI for inductance equal to L. The rate of 
change of the stored energy when I is constant and L 


Rapier es 
Varies 1S D re 


| Therefore, 


Then 


and 


(2) 
This force is in dynes since absolute units are used 


throughout. 


4. Principles of Alternating Currents, by R. R. Lawrence; 
p. 124, equation (14). 


1 


e 


6 


where J is the current in abamperes. 


of flow of current. 


» (ihe 


y 1927 


The dimension s is the circumference of the circle 
and is equal to2 7 a. — . 
Therefore " pre ii 


(3) 
The differentiation of Rayleigh and Niven’s formula 
(1) is quite straightforward and the following formula 
for force is obtained: 
ges =) 
Yoo. ON a 


F 8a 38 
dynes (4) 


8a (ay fe 
Te ae > Ue a? ile logh 


= (0.1245 
radius and 


Example 1. The force in a wire of radius p 
em. bent into a circle of a = 20.1 cm. 
carry ine 100 amperes is 


gone oo 
SoA ELS 
0.1245? (SI f Sox 20.1 +)] 
ek Ode NS ee a0. 1245 on 12 
= 641 dynes. (See the calculated curve of Fig. 2 of 


‘Mr. Roper’ 'S paper.) 

LONGITUDINAL FoRcE 
- The following short formula gives the amount of 
the longitudinal force; that is, the force acting in the 
direction of the axis, which is exerted on a round con- 
ano where it ee its diameter: 


Sa 


dynes (5) 
where.a, and a» are the larger and smaller radii, respec- 
tively, and where J is the current in abamperes. 

The force acts parallel to the axis and toward the 
larger section of conductor, irrespective of the direction 


maximum and minimum radii and, as referred to later, 
the amount of the force i is independent of the shape of 


the conductor while it is changing section, so long as it | 
is round and centered on a straight axis. 
it nula (5) is useful in calculating the force on a — 


system: of round wires in air where there are wires of 
more than one diameter. It is also of interest in con- 
1 eee some Eads of electric aire where a 
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The expression involves only the’ 


ductor, which acts in a radial direction, has been 
referred to for a number of years under the name, 
“pinch effect.” It has been described as the cause of 
the phenomenon observed in electric furnaces, that at a 
certain heavy current a constriction would occur in the 
liquid conductor, and that this constriction would grow 
until the circuit was broken. 


It is possible that the axial force described and calcu- 
_lated in this paper, which tends to separate the two 
tapered parts where a constriction occurs in a liquid 
conductor, is more directly connected with rupturing 
the conductor at the point of constriction than the 
radial “pinch effect’’ force. 


The axial force is stronger in the outer parts of the 
tapered conductor than in the inner parts. In the case 
of a liquid conductor, unequal forces acting on different 
parts produce a flow of the liquid, sometimes in short 
return paths, like local eddies. . The amount of this flow 


Fig. 1—Conpuctor wir CHANGE IN SECTION ~ 
depends on the strength of the electric current and the 
. shape and viscosity of the liquid conductor. 

Equation (5) is derived by the method of finding 
the product. of the strength of a current and the mag- 
netic field in which it lies, to give the force on the con- 
ductor carrying the current. 


erg that the Sates Para is uniform o 


ee) 
a ae 
T te 


571. 
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The dotted line at radius z is always at the propor- 


1 


tionate distance along the radius of the wire, and 


1 


it is almost exactly a line of current flow. A_ short 


element of it has a length = 


where 


21 us 
Lt hey 


tans 


(6) 


A force acts on the short element of the filament 
carrying current at right angles to its length and 
proportionate to the current in the filament and the 
magnetic field in which it lies. This force is 


21 27 aU : ss ; me 
rr Tike cosa “snes per abampere o current in 
the filament. 


Multiply by sina to get the component of force 
parallel to the axis: 


el eee 
z a3 


Bie dy 
tanady =2] aie oe 


a? 


Integrate this from y = mtoy =1. The total force 
parallel to the axis acting on the filament is 


21 


l 
21 a logh ae dynes per abampere of current in 
1 


the filament. (7) 


If the filament be considered to have a thickness 
d z, at the radius z, then the total area of all filaments 
at radius z, is 
20 21 d rl 


and the total current in them is 


2 I 
a; 1 1 2 x 1 


The force parallel to the axis acting on the above cur- 
rent is, by (7), 


Zi; (1 h l ) ZT 
a? o8 m ar 


Integrate this from z; = 0 to z; = a}. 
The total force parallel to the axis is 


aah k 2102 


l 
I? logh gs 
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a 


— which is equation (5). 


= I? logh a 


If the wire tapers from a radius a; to a radius dm, the 
axial force due to that part will be 


ay 
Om 


I? logh 


If the wire then tapers at a different rate from radius 
a», to radius a2, the force due to that part will be 


a 


IF? logh de 

and the total force will be 
ay 
FP logh x 


This is the same as if the wire had tapered uniformly 
from radius a; to a2, asin Fig. 1. The change in radius 
can therefore be made by means of a large number of 
tapers of different angles, and the total axial force will 
depend only on the initial and final radii according to 
eq. (5). 

In the above calculation, the value of the flux density 
at a radius z is dependent on the total current J, within 
the circle of radius z. Since the wire is assumed to be 
straight and very long, and the return conductor so 
remote as to be negligible, the magnetic field lies in 
circles around the axis. The magnetomotive force 
around the circle of radius z is 47J,.. The length 
of the magnetic path is 2 aw z. and the flux density at 


radius z is This formula, which is applicable 
to isolated long, straight, round wires, is seen to be true 
also when there are changes in section, provided the 
wire is Symmetrical around a straight axis. 

In calculating the magnetic field due to a short length 
of round wire carrying a current, it is often assumed that 
the field is the same as if all the current were flowing 
in a small filament at the axis of the round wire. While 
this is very nearly true, it is exactly true only in the 
case of an infinitely long wire, and this fact is sometimes 
of importance in calculations of inductance and of 
electromagnetic force. The expression for the field at 
a given point due to a short length of round wire in- 
volves elliptic integrals or series equivalent to them. 

A case where the current cannot be assumed to be 
concentrated in a filament at the axis of a conductor is 
in finding the force on a conductor bent into a quadrant 
of a circle, for such an assumption makes the calculated 
force infinitely great. An expression for the force on a 
quadrant conductor due to its own current must involve 
the dimensions of the cross-section of the conductor. 

The writer desires to make acknowledgment of the 
assistance of Mr. 8S. P. Sawyer in preparing numerical 
examples, etc., in connection with the work of this 
paper. . 


of this equation. 


eee ee ee ae 
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Discussion 


V. Karapetoff: Professor Dwight’s equation (5) may be de- 


‘duced directly from the general formula (2) for the mechanical 


force. Let the return conductor be a concentric cylinder of 
radius b. Let the virtual deformation of the given conductor 
consist of an axial lengthening of the portion of radius a2 by 
an infinitesimal amount ds and of a corresponding shortening 
of the portion of radius a, by thesame amountds. The tapered 
portion is supposed to move bodily without a change in shape. 
The inductance of a concentric cable, per unit length, is of the 
form, 


L = 0.05 + 0.2 logh (b/a) (A) 
in perms per em. length! 
Therefore, the net increase in the inductance is 
dl = 0.2 [logh (b/az) —logh (b/ay)] ds (B) 
Substituting this expression in Dwight’s equation (2), his 
equation (5) is obtained. Therefore, equation (5) is valid so 
long as equation (A) for inductance is valid. The radius 6 
of the return conductor does not enter into the result. 
When considering the relationship between an electric current 
and its magnetic flux, it is safer to start with the universal 


- relationship, which holds true at any point and is expressed by 


the familiar differential equation u = curl H, where wu is the 
current density.!_ The difference between a solid and a liquid 
conductor comes in the boundary conditions in the integration 
For a solid conductor, the boundary surface 
is fixed and the component of the current density normal to it 
must be equal to zero. With a liquid conductor, the shape of 
the surface depends upon the magnitude of the total current 
and its distribution. Because of the pinch effect, the usual 


hydrostatic conditions must be aatisted at ge point within . 


the liquid. 

This means that, for each Ma teeal volume taken within 
the conductor, the forces acting upon it must be in equilibrium. 
These forces are the resultant pressure exerted by the remainder 


A 


HEGaal 


of the liquid, the weight of the element, and the force between 


the current and the magnetic field. 
H. Dodge: I have quite recently performed some ex- 
periments concerning forces acting on a liquid oer with 


: curre nts as | hi Le as 1500 easiness 
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depression. Within the constriction, an interesting phenomenon 
occurs. With 1000 amperes, the mercury level rises at the 
center and falls at the edges, as if the mereury were trying to 
crowd together to form a circular cross-section. Just before 
the cireuit was ruptured with 1450 amperes, the level decreased. 

The rise in level would seem to be due to the hydrostatic 


' pressure which acts radially, and has been given by Dr. E. F. 


1k 
100 7 Rt ( 
point r em. from the axis of a conductor 2 R em. in diameter. 

The decrease in level might be explained by the action of the 
longitudinal thrust or the taper force which tends to drain the 
mercury from the constriction and thus decrease the level. 

The total thrust on a vertical plane omitting the effect of 


Northrup as p = R? — r*) dynes per sq. em. at any 


Fig. 2 


2 
200 


This is obtained by integrating the above expression given by 
Dr. Northrup. This expression is independent of the size of 
the conductor: consequently, the thrust on a vertical plane due 
to the radial force is the same, regardless of the size of cross- 
section. With this in mind, it seems very reasonable that the 
rupturing of the circuit is caused va the taper force which has 


eravity has been given by Dr. Carl Hering as T = dynes. 


been given by Dr. Dwight as F = sag loen eo 

A few simple calculations will ee out the differences in 
pressures. With a conductor carrying 1000 amperes and a. 
cross-section with a radius which varies from 1 em. to 6 em., 
by Northrup’s equation, the hydrostatic pressure at the center. 
of the small section = 3180. dynes per sq. em. which is equiv- 
alent to 0.0461 lb. per sq. in. and the pressure at the center of 
the large section = 89. dynes per sq. em. which is equivalent to 
0.00130 lb. per sq. in. 

The total thrust on a vertical section by Hering’s equation 
is T = 5000 dynes and equivalent to 00112 lb. which is the 
same for the large section and the small section. 

Finally the ae force from Dr. Dwight is 

= 17900 dynes or 0.0402 lb. 

Thus we see ae the taper force is greater and seems to sub- 
stantiate the assertion that it causes the cireuit to rupture. 
The taper force becomes greater and greater as the small section 
becomes smaller before the rupture of the liquid conductor. 

H. B. Dwight: In my presentation of this paper Tmade the : 
statement that erjuation, on for a conductor con 
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that any use of the equation wu = curl H gives greater safety in 
ealeulation than the methods followed in my paper. 

While it has not been uncommon for mercury circuits of small 
cross-section to be broken by electric currents of the order of 
100 amperes, the observation in detail of the progressive steps, 
of the phenomenon and the description of the swirling of the 
liquid which carries an electric current have only rarely been 
made sinee Dr. Carl Hering described them. Such observations 
require a large section of liquid conductor and from 1000 to 
1500 amperes. Accordingly, Mr. Dodge’s experiments should 
be of interest to physicists and to designers of electric furnaces. 
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In determining the swirling motion of the liquid, he used heavy 
floats which extended deep into the liquid, since surface tension 
prevented the motion from being shown by sprinkling dust on 
the mercury. When the circuit was broken, it continuously 
came together and broke at the rate of several times a second. 

I agree with the statement in Professor Karapetoft’s paper, 
that Dr. Hering’s work on electric furnaces and liquid conductors 
was of great value, but that his experimental observations are 
in agreement with the usual methods of calculating the mechani- 
eal forces associated with electric currents, and do not require 
new methods of calculation. 


Experimental Measurement of Mechanical 


Forces in Electric Circuits 
BY J. WALTER ROPER: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper presents a simple laboratory method 
of measuring the mechanical forces exerted on the parts of a com- 
plete circuit due to current flowing in the circuit. 

Tests, using the method, show that the ‘‘classic’’ methods of 


CIRCULAR CIRCUITS 


HE expression derived in the companion paper by 

A i Dr. H. B. Dwight for the tension acting in a cir- 

cular circuit has been checked experimentally 

by the apparatus shown in Fig. 1 and described below. 

These measurements were made in the Electrical 

Engineering Department of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

A circle of copper wire 0.249 em. (0.098 in.) in diame- 
ter was made, having a centerline diameter of 40.2 cm. 
(15.81 in.). The circle was divided into two equal 
parts the upper half of which was fixed by being 
fastened to a semicircle of wood. ‘The current was led 
in and out of the circle by means of flexible leads which 
were clamped at a, about four inches from the terminals 
T of the circle. An elastic rubber band at e, one 
inch from 7’, provided a support for the end of the circle. 
The other joint of the circle was made at b by means of a 
slanting or tapered joint. A thin mercury film was 
used to insure good contact between the halves of the 
circle. The tapered joint was suggested by the late 
Dr. Carl Hering, and is a useful device. As shown later, 
a mercury cup gave approximately the same results as 
a tapered joint. 

The lower half of the circle was braced by a wooden 
rod d in order to maintain the dimensions of the circuit 
when current was flowing and to provide a place to 
attach the measuring device. The motion of the semi- 
circle was limited to 1/16 in. at the joint by a set of 
stops at s. The upper stop was fitted with a contact 
which touched a-contact on the brace. These contacts 


1. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Presented. at the Regional Meeting of District No. 1 of the 
A.J. E. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 


computing such forces are reliable. Curves are included which show 
the comparison between the theoretical and measured forces. Tests 
were made on a rectangular circuit, representing a disconnecting 
switch, and on a circle of round wire. 


were connected by means of very flexible leads with a 
dry cell and telephone headset. _The force was mea- 
sured by means of a lever arm and scale pan, connected 
to the brace by a copper rod a little over a yard 
in length. To offset the weight of the scale pan B, the 
auxiliary weight W was fastened to the brace as shown 
in Fig. 1. 


J 
S a 


Movable Semi-cirele 


Fig. 1—Tue Crrcunar Circuit 


The vertical support above W was one inch hori- 
zontally from-b. The moment of the force acting 
through this support about e was balanced by the 
moments of the electromagnetic forces at 6 and T 
about the same point e. Since the distances W 6 and 
T e were each equal to one inch, the force in the vertical 
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support was taken equal to the force at b. If the 

leads e a were comparatively stiff so that the semicircle 
moved about 7’ as a hinge, however, then the ob- 
served forces should be multiplied by the ratio of the 
lever arms which would be about 17 to 16. This may 
partly account for the fact that the observed forces 
are less than the calculated values in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 


The initial position of the lower semicircle was de- 


termined by the upper stop which was visually adjusted 
so that the circuit was circular. In order to have an 
absolute measurement of the force exerted when 
current was flowing, it was necessary to determine the 
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The so called “pinch” effect of the mercury in the joint 
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With the zero determined, points were obtained for 
acurve. The procedure was to add weights by tenths 
of grams to the scale pan B, and for each increment of 
weight to send current through the circle. As the 
current was increased the value of current at which the 
indicating circuit opened was noted, and as the current 
was reduced, the value at which it closed was also noted. 
The average of the two readings was taken as the one 
which eliminated errors due to friction in the joint 
and in the flexible leads. Several readings were taken 


. at each point and the results averaged to give the 


current required for a given force. The curve of Fig. 2 
shows the variation of force in dynes against averaged 
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Fie. 4—Curve SHowine ReELatiIon BETWEEN ForRcE AND 
CuRRENT IN RECTANGULAR CIRCUIT 
Length—89.6 cm. 
Width—40.0 cm. 
Diameter of Wire—0.249 cm. 
currents. The maximum value of eurrent which 


could be used was 180 amperes, for with this current 

the mercury film blew out, probably due to heating. 
The test results were compared, Fig. 2, with the curve 

calculated from equation (4) of the companion paper 


which for the dimensions used reduces to 


F = 0.0641 J? dynes (1) 
where J is the current in amperes. This comparison 
indicates an agreement of approximatly 10 per cent. 


cannot be reasonably blamed for the divergence. 
this were the case, the test curve should lie 
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mechanical forces acting on a conductor due to current 
flowing in other parts of the same circuit, of which the 
tests on the circular circuit just described were a part, 
experiments with rectangular circuits were performed 
using the same methed. A diagrammatic sketch of 
the set-up is shown in Fig. 3. In this case two separa- 
tions, at ¢ and t’, were made and the force measured 
in the center of the top cross-piece, thus measuring 
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Fie. 5—Curve SHowine. RELATION BrEetween Force 
AND CURRENT IN RECTANGULAR CiRcUIT WITH AND WITHOUT 
Mercury Cups 


Length—30.0 cm. 
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Diameter of Wire—0.249 cm. 


the total force acting. Several different lengths of 
rectangle were tested and the results for the longest 
and the shortest are given.. According to theory, 
it should make no difference where the cuts ¢ and t¢’ 
are made. Inthe case of the longest rectangle, 89.6 
cm. long, the distance from the bottom of the rectangle 
to the cut was 40 cm. This is dimension C in Fig. 3. 
In the case of the shortest rectangle, 30.0 ems. long, the 
distance was 20cm. At first it was deemed inadvisable 
to use mercury cups for the joint and the tests were 
made with the tapered joint previously described. A 
trial with mercury cups was made later and the re- 
sults were found to agree quite closely when compared 
with those obtained by use of the tapered joint. This 
comparison is shown in Fig. 5. 

The results of the tests for the two sizes of rectangle 
are given in Fig. 4 and Fig.5. They are compared with 
curves calculated from formulas (20) and (21) givenina 
paper, The Calculation of the Magnetic Force on Discon- 
necting Switches, by H. B. Dwight, TRANs. A. I. E. E., 
1920, page 1837. This paper has been referred to fre- 
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quently in several recent articles, but up to the present 
time there has been no experimental verification of the 
formulas derived init. The formulas as given are for a 
disconnecting switch, of which a diagrammatic sketch is 
given in Fig. 6. This circuit reduces to a rectangle 
when S is made equal to A, so that the section N’ P’ 
coinciding with N P will cancel the effect of N P, as 
it should for a rectangle, since this part does not exist. 
The section 7’ V’ cannot be made to coincide with T V 
since it is necessary to lead current in and out of the 


. rectangle, but the effect of these parts will be reduced to 


a negligible amount if they are placed very close to- 
gether. In the disconnecting switch the section QR 
was considered to be a flat strap, but in the tests made 
round wire was used throughout. Another point to be 
noted is that the disconnecting switch formula gives the 
force tending to open the blade at Q, and consequently 
only half the total force acting on Q R. 

The formulas are given in the form of a convergent 
series and for convenience will be repeated here. Two 
cases are considered. Where B is greater than A, the 
force in dynes acting on the blade of a disconnecting 
switch is 
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Fig. 6—Di1aaram or ‘Typican DisconnecTInNG SwitcH 
and where A is greater than B, the force is 
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where 7 is the current in abamperes, r is the radius of the 
section of wireQ P,and R T, 2 cis the width of the blade 
and A, B, and S are the dimensions shown in Fig. 6. 


echanical Forces in Transformers 


BY J. E. CLEM: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis—In this paper a method of calculating the mechanical 
forces in transformers, based on mutual reactance between coils, 
is presented. A formula for the mutual inductance between coaxial 
solenoids is developed and from this expression the formula for the 
mechanical force between concentric cylindrical transformer coils is 


N the design of transformers it is essential that the 
mechanical forces set up on short circuit be pre- 
determined so that the bracing structure may be 

proportioned properly. This feature becomes in- 
creasingly important as the size of the transformer and 
the extent of the power systems increase. In this 
paper there is developed a method, fundamental and 
analytical, by means of which the total axial force and 
the force on separate coils of a transformer having 
concentric cylindrical windings may be calculated 
easily and quickly. The method is simple, being 
based on the fact that the reactance of a transformer 
may be calculated from formulas of self- and mutual- 
inductance. 
MUTUAL INDUCTANCE OF COAXIAL SOLENOIDS 

This development is similar to other developments of 

the same problem but the result is given in a form that 
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‘is more convenient for calculation than heretofore 


' 


Ss 
point X distant from the plane of the circle is given 
by an expression which becomes on transformation 


(1) 


It has been shown elsewhere? that the ‘mutual 


derived. The same method is followed to obtain the formula giving 
the mechanical force between individual coaxial coils. The method 
is checked by calculations of reactance of complicated arrangements 


of coils. Tables are given to facilitate calculations. 
7 * * * * * 
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Equation (1) has been transformed from those 
usually given to obtain a series for the quantity F in 
which the variables are always less than unity. This 
makes the calculations easier and extends the working 
range of the equation by keeping the value of the 
series for each component part of F down to a small 
figure throughout the entire range of the variable A2/r®. 

In this expression M is the number of lines passing 
through the circle due to the semi-infinite solenoid 
which has a winding of N turns percm. The mutual 
inductance between the finite solenoid, Fig. No. 2, 
of radius a and length S having » turns per cm. and the 
semi-infinite solenoid may be obtained by integrating 
the expression of (1) over the range from x = %, to 
x= 2%. Thisgives ee 
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semi-infinite solenoid is given by a similar expression 
involving x2 and x, in place of x, and «; as follows: 

M = 27° anN [x,— 174 BIY — 2. + 12 BY] (3) 

It follows naturally that the mutual inductance of 
coils S and P with centers x cm. apart as in Fig. No. 4 
is the difference between (2) and (3), 7.¢., (2) — (3) 
which gives as the final formula for the mutual induc- 
tance between two concentric coaxial solenoids 
= 27’ anN [r, B!— ro BU — rz BUI + ry BYY] (4) 
= Mutual inductance in centimeters 
= Smaller radius of solenoids in centimeters 
= Larger radius of solenoids in centimeters 
Length of a solenoid in centimeters 
= Length of A solenoid in centimeters 
= Turns per centimeter of a solenoid 
= Turns per centimeter of A solenoid 
= +/x? + A? for each value of x 
= Function of the ratios A2/r? and a?/r? for each 

value of x as defined in equation (2). Values 
of B may be taken from Table 3. 
S+P S—P 
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SELF-INDUCTANCE OF SOLENOIDS 
In order to calculate the net inductance of a pair of 
solenoids it is necessary to calculate the self-inductance 
of each. One of the most convenient methods of doing 
this is that given by Nagaoka as follows: 
L=4renrSK (5) 
which gives the inductance in centimeters. The factor 
K is a function of the ratio of the diameter to the length 
of the coil and the values of K are available* in any 
book that treats on inductance. 


AXIAL FORCE IN Two COAXIAL SOLENOIDS 
When the magnetic centers of two coaxial solenoids 
coincide there will be no axial force tending to move 
the coilsasa whole. But if the magnetic centers of the 
coils do not coincide there will be a force tending to 


cause a still greater separation of the magnetic centers. 
This force will depend upon the stored magnetic energy 
and the rate at which the energy is changed by the 
differential motion of the coil, 7. e., 
d W 
cab ahs 


3. Bul. No. 169, Bureau of Standards. 
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stored magnetic energy in joules 
= 10’ ergs or dyne-centimeters 

= inductance of circuit in henrys 
= maximum value of currents 


(6) 


In the pair of solenoids or transformer coils being 
considered 


L=L,+ L1,—2M,, (7) 


L = Net inductance or leakage reactance of 
transformer 

L, = Self-inductance of primary 

L, = Self-inductance of secondary 

M,, = Mutual inductance between primary and 


secondary 
Since the self-inductance of neither the primary nor 
secondary coil will be affected by any change in their 
relative position, there results 


dL 


ah d M 
dx 


rn MT (8) 


d M . 
Since M is given by equation (4), 75 is given by the 


derivative of this equation. Rewriting (4) for inches 
and henrys, 
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When (9) is substituted in (6), the force, after chang- 
ing from dynes to pounds, is found to be 


f= 4440 anN10* > — F 


In this expression, J is the maximum value of current 
and to use the usual effective value we must write 


. : 
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. “ TABLE I 
“F S) ae ne EE COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND MEASURED VOLTAGES 
- f = 0.888 I? a? n N 10-* a5 = (10) 
— 7 FOR WINDINGS SHOWN IN FIG. 6 
; " : : 
4 Fig. 6A wa Fig. 68 
Thi: expression gives the force in pounds when the _ é SS 
Connection Test Calc. Test Calc. 
dimensions are in inches and F is defined as in equation — Ce Se ee Oe 
(1). The value of F may be taken from Table II. ibd 3350 3850 4023 3820 
: Yd we - 2130 1954 4530 4665 
: nr TAIDTY C PL =—¥Q 660 665 1471 1318 
: FORCE ON INDIVIDUAL COILS on poets pas Fee 4770 
; To find an expression for the force between a solenoid a Q “ ie pas ae Bees 
and a single coil we proceed as above, 7. e., integrate to ms sao 1975 1725 1862 1725 
find the mutual inductance between the coil and the — ee oo vie Fe eer 
solenoid and then differentiate this expression to find = —————— seca ; 
| the force. The mutual inductance between two circles, ae TABLE II 
ee 5, is given by - VALUES OF F 
ice BE Aa fr a@/r =1. 0.9 0.8 0.7 _ 0.6 
; | Spite Ty (2.2955) 1.9280 1.6833 1.5090 1.3803 
M=8r Va A= Bie (11) 0.95 1.7660 |. 1.6280 | 1.5089 | 1.4076 i210 
poe 1.5369 | 1.4731 | 1.4058 | 1.3395 1.2767 
In this expression F and E are elliptic integrals, avail- neti a, -1.3ss7 | 1.3405 | 1.2910 aeosie 
? Sy 0.8 1.3310 1,2921 1.2524 1.2131 
0.7 1.2212 1.1944 1.1665 
A, 0.6 1.1497 1.1304 
| 1.1005 
“4 | “ 
{ d a@/r? = 0.5] 0.4 0.3. ee ORT 
— + i 1.2816 | 1.2036 | 1.1397 | 1.0860 1.0400 
Fie. 5 0.95 1.2471 1.1835 1.1283 1.0802 | 1.0377 
0.9 | 1.2187. | 1.1658 | 1.1179 | 1.0746 1.0354 
=. able from published data in works on inductance, to the Sl taecee mi econ e |Npeegacss aerate Ost 
0.8 1.1739 1.1358 | 1.0990. 1.0640 1.0310 
- modulus K uben iihs Bas as 0.7 1.1389 | 1.1106 | 1.0823 | 1.0542 1.0267 
0.6 1.1102 1.0891. 1.0673 1.0451 1.0226 
K = Sanh z ; 0.5 1.0858 1.0702 1.0538 1.0365 1.0185 
M2 + ry 0.4 1.0646 | 1.0534 | 1.0413 | 1.0284 1.0146 
r? = (A+a)y?+2 0.3 1.0382 | 1.0299 | 1.0208 1.0108 
a cape 2 0.2 1.0192 | 1.0135 1.0071 
" (A— a) +a 0.1 1.0071 1.0035 
The mutual inductance between one of the circles and a 
7 3 olenoid is obtained by integrating (11) over the rangeS | . TABLE III 
from x = 4, tox = 2 which sais | yas he 
. rH MG TAP ase 1.) 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.6 
; : ati J OF — E ute (0.8506) | 0.8689 0.8861 | 0.9024 | 0.9179 
_ MN SN ca 2 a RAB ER SE Ia 0.9 0.8845 | 0.8956 | 0.9071 | 0.9187 | 0.9304 
' M=81rnN va as JK dx 0:8 0.9149 | 0:9227 | 0.9317 | 0.9411 
i 2s ‘ 2 ; 0.8 oe ; 
aa =. % 0.7 0.9357 | 0.9430 | 0.9505 
wh 0.6 0.9530 | 0.9590 
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of the voltage equation will be established as reliable. 
This was done because the voltages can be measured 
much more easily than forces. 

In Figs. 6A and 6B are shown diagrams of two trans- 
formers for which voltage calculation was made. The 
agreement of calculated and measured voltage shown in 
Table I is reasonably close. These are high voltage 
transformers having extra insulated end turns so that 
the turns are not distributed uniformly over the high- 
voltage coils. This has an effect which is greater as the 


portion of the winding considered is less, but these 


Axial Force Acting 
Concentric Cylindrica 


Total Foree 


0 20 
Displacement of Magnetic Centers 


Stee Rye 


calculations have been made as for a uniform dis- 
tribution. 

Forces for a representative transformer have been 
calculated and the results are shown in Figs. 7 and 8. 
The coil forces in Fig. 8 are for a displacement of 
about 14 in. and the sum of the individual coil forces 
totals to the value on the curve in Fig. 7. In this 
case the forces are relatively low on account of the 
rather high reactance of the transformer for which these 
calculations are made. The displacement which gives 
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the maximum is higher than would ever occur in a well 
designed transformer. 


Discussion 


W. S. Moody: The problem of taking care of mechanical 
forces in transformers became a really difficult one for the 
practical designing engineer some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Previous to that, the power available in case of a short circuit 
and the size of transformers were not sufficient to require much 
more than good judgment on the part of the engineer to provide 
the necessary mechanical support. But with the increase in 
size, and more particularly with the increase in the available 
power, the necessity of accurate calculation of these forces 
arose. Ever since, therefore, we have welcomed most cordially 
the assistance of the ablest mathematicians and physicists who 
have shown interest in this difficult problem. 

Time and again we have felt that the problem was fully 
solved, that one’s design might be assuredly safé in every respect; 
but with the ever increasing complexity of transformer designs, 
now seldom consisting of two simple windings, but with three 
and even four complex windings, with many taps and the conse- 
quent inability to distribute equally the ampere-turns in all 
cases, new features have arisen showing that the previous 
study of the subject had not been on a broad enough gage to 
include all the variables in such complex designs. 
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So we still weleome such assistance as we have so generously, 
received from our mathematical and physical friends. 

After formulas have been developed to calculate accurately 
the mechanical forces resultant from all possible combinations of 
ampere-turns (if that time ever does come) we shall still have 
the interesting problem of making those formulas practical 
for use in ‘‘every-day’”’ calculations. Such formulas as have 
been talked aboutin this paper are excellent for the general study 
of transformer design but when it comes to every day designs, 
which must be produced promptly and cheaply, one can see 
that these formulas are very burdensome and that there is 
necessity’ for short-cut methods giving equal accuracy. For 
this we must use special mathematical calculating machines, 


- such as specially designed slide-rules and other forms of calcu- 


lating machinery that make it possible to use the principles of 
these fundamental formulas in the daily routine of productive 
design. 

F. H. Kierstead: There are often simplifications of difficult 
circuits that may be made in the calculation of the forces between 
these circuits. I wish to illustrate such a ease. 

Many times it is necessary to calculate the forces between 
two conductors (carrying currents) which have such a form 
that no standard formula applies. Usually time does not 


‘permit of deriving an accurate formula for the special case. 


Approximate calculations which are generally accurate enough 
can be made by replacing the actual circuits by equivalent ones 
to which the standard formula applies. As an example to 
illustrate this method let us take the case of the forces between 
a large and a small reactor with parallel but not co-axial axes. 


May 1927 


The accompanying figure shows the position of the reactors 
relative toeach other. From the standpoint of forces the reactors 
ean be replaced by the circular filaments W, X, Y, and Zand the 
forces calculated between these filaments are the forces between 
the reactors. It is, however, difficult to calculate the force 
between two parallel unequal circles not coaxial. To facilitate 
this calculation the smaller circle can be replaced by the arcs of 
circles G-F and H-I (which are co-axial with the circular fila- 
ments of the larger reactor) and the radial lines G-H and F-I. 

Standard formulas are available for calculating the force 
between co-axial circles and, therefore the forces between the 
filaments of the large reactor and circles of which ares G-F and 
H-I form a part are easily calculated. The forces between the 
filaments of the large’reactor and ares G-F and H-I bear the 


same relation to the forces between the complete circles that 
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Fig. 1—Dr1acram REPRESENTING THE EQUIVALENT FILa- 
MENTS USED IN CALCULATING THE ForcES BETWEEN A LARGE 
AND A SMALL REactToR 


the length of the ares bear to length of the complete circles. 
Since that part of the equivalent circuit represented by G-H 
and F-I is radial to the filaments of the large reactor, there is no 
force between it and the filaments of the large reactor. Since 
the current in the are G-F is in opposite direction to that in are 
F-I the forces are in opposite directions. 

H. B. Dwight: Mr. Clem’s paper is an interesting example 
of a case where it is désirable to have both an inductance formula 
and a force formula, not only because a knowledge of the induc- 
tance is useful, but because the inductance is more easily mea- 
sured than the force. 

Mr. Kierstead’s trapezoid solution of the special problem 
is interesting to me personally. In 1917, I was asked to make 
an estimate of the force between two air-core reactors which 
were mounted side-by-side with parallel axes. As I had no 
formulas that I could use at that time for two cireles, I used 
the device of representing one of the circles by a trapezoid, the 
same as Mr. Kierstead has described. I had not seen it pub- 
lished before, and perhaps Mr. Kierstead can say if there was a 
previous announcement of it. My publication of this was in 
the Electrical World of June 16, 1917. 

Later, I was able to calculate the repulsion between circular 
coils with parallel axes, and in the Trans. A. I, E. E., 1919, 
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page 1678, Fig. 2, there is given a comparison between the 
circular-coil solution and the trapezoid solution. The curves 
lie very close together. 

There is a formula in Gray’s “‘Absolute Measurements’”’ which 
may be of interest. If the axes of two coils meet in a point, a 
calculation is given by which the mutual inductance and repul- 
sion can be obtained. 

F. W. Grover: (communicated after adjournment) Mr. 
Clem has developed a new formula for the mutual inductance of 
coaxial solenoids, which offers some ‘points of interest. 

The Rosa formula for the mutual inductance of a solenoid and 
coaxial circular filament (Bull. Bureau of Standards 3, p. 209; 
1907, formula (56) Sci. Paper, Bureau of Standards) is made the 
starting point. This formula, although very convergent for 
a wide range of cases, involves certain polynomials X2, which, 
for long solenoids, may assume values so large as to cast doubt 
upon the degree of convergence. By a simple algebraic sub- 
stitution Clem eliminates these polynomials, and obtains a 
transformation of the Rosa equation in which appear as variables 
only the ratios of the radii to the radius vector from the center 
of the circle to the circumference of the end turn of the solenoid. 
Since these variables lie in value between zero and unity as 
limits, this expression of Clem’s is better adapted to tabulation 
than is that of Rosa. It is worthy of note that, making the 
proper changes to reduce to the same system of nomenclature, 
Clem’s expression is seen to be identical with that derived by 
Lorenz, (Wied. Ann. 25, p. 1, 1885; also (53) Sci. Paper 169, 
Bureau of Standards). : 

The derivation of Clem’s formula for the mutual inductance of 
coaxial solenoids from this formula for a solenoid and circle is 
straightforward and may readily be extended to obtain further 
terms of the series, if desired. The resulting new expression is 
readily used, and for practical calculations is much superior to 
the related formula of Gray, (Abs. Meas. 2, Part I, p. 274, or 
(40) Sci. Paper 169, Bureau of Standards) which has heretofore 
been the only formula available for this case, except the absolute 
complicated elliptic integral formulas. For example, the 
solution of Example 41, Sci. Paper 169, Bureau of Standards, 
by Clem’s formula gives as a result 1086.2, the true value by the 
absolute formula being 1086.55. Using Gray’s formula directly 
the result is 1092.3, and to obtain an accuracy equal to Clem’s 
it is necessary to subdivide the coils and to sum the results for 
the different pairs of sections. 

Although Clem’s derivation is for the case where the coils are 
separated axially, it applies also to the case of overlapping coils. 
For the important case where the coils are concentric, only two 
main terms have to be calculated instead of four. For this case 
Clem’s formula compares very well with the accurate formula of 
Searle and Airey, (Lon. Electrician, 56, p. 318, 1905, or (43) 
Sci. Paper Bur. of Stand.) which is the special form taken by 
Gray’s general formula for the concentric case. 

One precaution in using Clem’s formula should be mentioned. 
When the coils are far apart, the main terms (r; + 74) —(r2 + 713) 
give the result as the relatively small difference of two larger 
numbers. However, these quantities may readily be calculated 
by a calculating machine to a sufficient number of places. 
Another obvious method is to expand them in series, but this is 
advantageous only for very distant coils. 
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Synopsis.—Changing the voltage ratio of transformers under 
load is now a recognized and established procedure. Methods 
of changing taps under load are discussed, illustrated, and compared. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE development of reliable equipment for changing 
the voltage ratio of transformers without discon- 
necting the load has, in effect, created a new type 

of apparatus ranking with the induction regulator or 
synchronous condenser in importance. 

Transformers provided with equipment for tap chang- 
ing under load, however, do not labor under the inherent 
disadvantages incident to the use of the other two kinds 
of apparatus. The rapid growth in popularity of this 
equipment has been due to the fact that for certain 
applications, a simpler, more compact, more reliable, 
sturdier, more effective, and cheaper piece of apparatus 
can be obtained by this than with the older forms of 
equipment. 

The application of transformers provided with equip- 
ment for changing taps under load is very wide. Per- 
haps one of the most important is in connection with 
transformers used to tie together two large systems or 
parts of systems. Of next importance are units used 
for bulk voltage regulation of a secondary, bus or to 
compensate for voltage drop in transmission circuits. 
Other interesting applications are those involved in the 
variation of voltage applied to rotary converters and 
furnace transformers. 


METHODS OF TAP CHANGING 


There have been numerous methods devised and, at 
least to a limited extent, used to change the voltage 
ratio of transformers under load. These may be 
divided into two classes—those changing the ratio in 
steps and those changing the ratio along a smooth curve. 


CHANGING THE VOLTAGE RATIO IN STEPS 


The majority of schemes proposed and used for chang- 
ing the voltage ratio under load change the ratio in 
steps. Roughly, these may be divided into two general 
classes,—(1) those using duplicate paralleled windings 
in the transformer, each normally carrying one-half 
of the load, but adapted for carrying the entire 
load during the time that the taps on the other are being 
changed; and (2), those using a single winding with a 
preventive resistance, reactance, or auto-transformer 
across the taps involved in the transition. 


1. Transformer Engg. 
Co. Sharon, Pa. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 1 of the 
A. I. E. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 


Dept., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Equipment for obtaining smooth curve voltage control is discussed, 


as well as combination voltage and phase-angle control. 
* * * * * 


THE PARALLEL WINDING METHOD 

Fig. 1 indicates schematically a winding arranged to 
change taps under load by means of the parallel winding 
method. 

Each of the parallel circuits contains a tap changer or 
ratio adjuster, usually located inside the transformer 
tank, and a circuit breaker, which is outside of the trans- 
former tank. 

When taps are changed, one of the paralleled circuits 
is opened by means of the circuit breaker in its re- 
spective section and the taps are changed while the 
winding carries no load. During this period the entire 
load is carried by the other winding. When the first 
circuit breaker closes, the two sections of the windings 
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1—ScuHEMATIC DIAGRAM AND SEQUENCE CHART OF SWITCH 
OPERATIONS FOR THE PARALLEL WINDING MretHop 


Fig. 


are paralleled with unequal taps and a circulating 
current exists. This is for a short time only, as the 
second breaker opens immediately, permitting the taps 
to be changed at no-load on the second winding, while 
the first carries the total load. After this, the tap 
changing operation is completed by closing the breaker 
on the second winding with the result that the two 
paralleled sections again operate on equal taps. 

During the interval of tap changing, one of the paral- 
leled windings carries double normal current. The 
windings are ordinarily designed with sufficient capacity 
to carry this abnormal current during the tap changing 
operation and differential protection between windings 
is provided to guard against accidental overloading for a 


’ longer period of time. 
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A transformer designed to change taps under load 
by means of the parallel winding method is illustrated 
in- Fig. 2. 


SINGLE WINDING METHOD 


The other methods used in addition to the parallel 
winding method fall into the class which uses a single 
winding in the transformer with a preventive coil or 
some other device to limit the current during the tran- 
sition period from one tap to the next. 

Probably the oldest form of équipment for tap chang- 
ing under load employed the Stillwell regulator prin- 
ciple, which uses a preventive resistance temporarily 
bridged across taps to limit the current during the tran- 
sition period. 

Equipments have also been made, to a limited extent, 
using a preventive reactance in the circuits instead of 
the resistance used with the original Stillwell scheme. 
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USING PARALLEL WINDING Mertruop 


A much simpler scheme than either of these two 
consists of using a preventive auto-transformer with a 
mid-point tap, as schematically shown in Fig. 3. A great 
many units have been built employing this method. 

To obtain the full winding of the transformer in the 
circuit, switches 1 and 6 are closed. The circuit is then 
through the full transformer winding and divides 
through the preventive auto-transformer, one-half 
being through one side of the auto-transformer and one- 
half being through the other half in the opposite di- 
rection. The voltage of the transformer is therefore 
the voltage induced in the entire winding. To change 
taps, switch 6 is opened and 2 is closed. This connects 
the auto-transformer across the two taps and, since the 
line lead is attached to the center of the preventive 
auto-transformer, the line voltage bécomes the same as 
it would have been had the line lead been attached to a 
tap midway between the two actually brought out. 

Similarly, to change taps still further, the process is 
repeated in this manner, (Fig. 3). 
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In the earlier installations built using this method, 
the switches and preventive auto-transformers were all 
mounted separately and apart from the main trans- 
former tank. In later equipments, since the preventive 
auto-transformer has no moving parts and can be made 
entirely reliable, it is mounted inside the main tank 
and supported from the main transformer. 


x, 


O = SwitcH Crosep 
38—ScuemMaTic DIAGRAM AND SEQUENCE CHART OF 
PREVENTIVE AuTO-TRANSFORMER METHOD 
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Fig. 4 illustrates an installation of transformers using 
this type of apparatus. The tap changing equipment is 
contained in the sheet iron house next to the transformer 
tank. 

The tap leads are all brought through the side of the 
transformer tank, and are connected to the circuit 
breakers mounted in the upper portion of the steel 
house. Bis 

The circuit breakers are mechanically connected to 
the operating mechanism on the floor below. 


Fie. 4—INsTALLATION oF 6- 10-, 500-Kvy-a., 66,000-VouT, 
25-CrcLE TRANSFORMERS USING PREVENTIVE AvuTo-T'RANS- 
FORMER METHOD 


For a short time during the transition period, one-half 
of the auto-transformer winding carries all of the load 
current of the transformer, while the other half of the 
winding is open. The load current is then the mag- 
netizing current, and the voltage across the preventive 
auto-transformer tends to rise somewhat above normal. 
To limit this voltage to a low value, the design of the 
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auto-transformer is such that the core becomes saturated 
when the voltage reaches a value slightly above normal. 

In changing from one voltage to another, two opera- 
tions are required; namely, the opening of one circuit 
breaker and the closing of another. Since the circuit 
breakers are operated mechanically by means of cams on 
a drive shaft, the correct sequence of operation is 
assured at all times. 
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Fie. 5—Scuematic DIAGRAM AND SEQUENCE ‘CHART OF 
SINGLE-WINDING METHOD USING THE SIMPLIFIED PREVENTIVE 
_AuvtTo-TRANSFORMER 


SIMPLIFIED PREVENTIVE AUTO-TRANSFORMER METHOD 


The preventive auto-transformer method,-using a 
short-circuiting switch across the auto-transformer, 
has recently been simplified still further by merely the 
elimination of the short-circuiting switch and the use 
of an auto-transformer designed to carry the trans- 
former full load current in either half of the winding with 
the other end disconnected. 

Fig. 5 illustrates schematically the winding arrange- 
ment when this method is used. To obtain the entire 
transformer winding in the circuit, switch 1 is closed 
- and the current passes through the transformer winding 
and one-half of the preventive auto-transformer. This 
gives a small impedance drop through the auto-trans- 
former which is in series with the transformer. Since 
the drop is almost entirely reactive, its effect on regula- 
tion is practically negligible at power factors above 65 
per cent. 

To change taps one step, switch 2 is closed, placing 


the auto-transformer across the two taps, and giving a | 


voltage on the mid-tap of the auto-transformer midway 
between the two actual tap voltages. 

To change taps another step, switch 1 is opened and 
the conditions become as before, with the other half 
of the auto-transformer carrying the full current of the 
transformer. 

To change taps still further, the process is continued 
in the same manner, as may be followed in detail from 
the sequence chart, Fig. 5. 

It may be seen that, by this development, the process 
of tap changing has apparently reached its utmost 
simplicity for step-type tap changers with one switch 
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operation to change taps, and in every other tap change, 
the switch closing instead of opening. 

When full load current is passed through one-half 
of the auto-transformer with the other half open, the 
full-load current of the main transformer as in the case 
of the other auto-transformer method becomes the 
exciting current of the auto-transformer. Under this 
condition, there are no neutralizing ampere-turns from 
the other half, so that the transformer becomes a 
reactor. Air-gaps are provided in the core to give 
low impedance when operating in this manner which, 
of course, makes the exciting current, when operating 
as an auto-transformer across taps, higher than 
ordinary. 

SWITCHES FOR TAP CHANGING SERVICE 

Circuit-breaker devices for tap changing service have 
entirely different conditions to meet than the ordinary 
circuit breaker. The ordinary breaker is designed for 
relatively infrequent operations with a few operations 
interrupting many times normal current at line voltage. 

The switch for tap changing duty, on the other hand, 
is called upon to merely transfer current from one 
circuit to another, and, while it must be. insulated, for 
the service voltage, it opens but a small fraction of 
line voltage and usually not more than twice normal 
line current. Instead of calling for a few operations 
with high interrupting capacity, it must be abletostand 
a great number of operations without losing its adjust- 
ment but with very low interrupting capacity required. 


Fie. 6—12,000-Kv-a., 132,000-Vo_tr TRANSFORMER USING THE 
SIMPLIFIED PREVENTIVE Auto Mretruop 


A switch for tap changing service is never called upon 
to interrupt a short circuit except in the remote possi- 
bility of short circuit on the system occurring during a 
tap changing operation. Even in this case the voltage 
to be interrupted would be very low but the current 
would, of course, be considerably higher than normal. 
In fact, the service required of a switch for tap changing 
service, approaches that of a heavy duty contactor 
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switch. Fig. 6 illustrates a transformer provided with 
equipment for tap changing under load, using a specially 


designed switch to meet these requirements, a very 


simple, compact, and sturdy mechanism. The single 
winding method, using the simplified preventive auto- 
transformer, was employed. 

All mechanical equipment is isolated from the main 
transformer tank. The switches are contained in a 
separate oil-filled compartment on the side of the trans- 
former case and the operating mechanism is contained 
in the housing below with a connecting tube enclosing 
the drive shaft which enters the upper compartment 
through an oil tight stuffing box in the bottom. 

The general construction of the switch itself may be 
seen in Fig. 7. Condenser bushings through the side 
of the transformer tank support the stationary and 
movable contacts which are arranged to give the rolling 
action. common with heavy-duty contactor switches. 
The rolling action is such that the arcing is taken at 
the tips so that the current carrying parts always 
Opening and closing is 
definitely fixed in the proper sequence by the mechani- 
cal operation of the cams as in the case of the equip- 
ment using circuit breakers. The toggle mechanism 
assures quick opening, but in case of sticking or contact 
weld, the cams force the opening. 

CONTROL OF TAP CHANGING EQUIPMENTS 

Tap changing equipments are normally arranged for 
remote electrical control by the operator, with auxiliary 
arrangements for manual operation in case of failure 
of motor or control voltage. 

The electrical control is such that ae the operator 
has initiated a tap change, auxiliary mechanically 
operated switches on the equipment assure the com- 
pletion of the tap changing operation irrespective of the 
Remote electrically operated 
position indicators of the dial type or of the indicating 
lamp type are generally used. 

Tap changing equipments may also be built to operate 
under automatic control. The transformer illustrated 
in Fig. 6 was arranged to automatically control the 
voltage at a given point within predetermined limits. 

The automatic control is initiated by a rise or fall in © 
the levees potential acting through a long time 


“The. use oF automatic control with step ae tap 
changers places unusual responsibility on the reliability 


On account of he greater number of 
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With automatic control of step type equipment 
it is necessary also to design the control equipment to 
free the motor-actuating circuits from the voltage- 
responsive circuits as soon as the motor-actuating cir- 
cuits have become energized. 

When transformers are operated as single-phase units 
in a bank with individual tap changing mechanisms or 
when two banks are operated in parallel, it is essential 
that out-of-step operation be guarded against. In all 
such cases, the automatic equipment is locked out of 
service and an alarm sounded. 


COMPARISON OF STEP TYPE TAP CHANGING METHODS 


Satisfactory tap changing equipments have been 
built using the two fundamental methods of step-type 
tap changing. There are certain inherent advantages, 
however, pertaining to each. 

- The single winding method requires fewer taps in the 
transformer for a given number of operating positions 
and gives a simpler transformer winding than the other 
method. On account of the less number of taps it is 
easier also to bring all operating parts outside of the 


Fig. 7—SpectaLt Switcu DrsigNeD ror TAP CHANGER SERVICE 


transformer tank when this method is used. In 
addition, the fewer number of switch operations give the 
preventive auto method a decided advantage. 

With the parallel winding method, however, when a 
wide range of taps in small steps is desired, a more 
compact equipment may usually be obtained by the 
use of the tap changer inside the main tank. This is 
particularly advantageous with small three-phase units 
where space limitations make it difficult te mount all 
equipments outside the main tank. i. 
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converters. It has been applied also to transformers 
used for interconnecting two systems. Referring to 
Fig. 8, the switches 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are called selector 
switches while A and B are called transfer switches. 
The induction regulator may be a standard feeder 
regulator with the addition of slip-rings to make the 
rotor suitable for continuous rotation. 

Rotation of the induction regulator rotor through 
180 deg. changes the voltage in its winding from a 
maximum in one direction to a maximum in the other 


SELECTOR? SWITCHES ———__—> 
70 2300 vocT |\% & 


EXCITATION 


DOUBLE SECONDARY 
SERIES TIPANSFOPEME/E 


SEQUENCE OF OPESPATION 


POSITION 


Fie. 8—Scuematic DiAGRAM AND SEQUENCE CHART FOR STEP 
Inpuction REGULATOR EQUIPMENT 
direction. In the application to step induction equip- 


ment, the voltage of the regulator is added to or sub- 
tracted from a transformer tap to provide means for 
transferring from one tap position to the next and in- 
cidentally obtaining an infinite number of operating 
positions in between. 

Referring to Fig. 8, if the entire voltage of the trans- 
former winding is desired, selector switch 1 and transfer 
switch A would be closed with the regulator rotor in 
the position of zero buck and boost. 

To reduce the effective transformer coil voltage, 
the regulator is rotated to increase the voltage. At 
the position of maximum regulator voltage, the series 
transformer is designed so that the voltage of each half 
of the series winding is exactly the same as one-half 
the tap voltage. 

At this point, switches 2 and B may be closed, since 
the half of the series winding connected to switch 1 
reduces the effective coil voltage the same amount that 
the half connected to 2 adds to the voltage up to that 
point. Since the potential at the two points is the 
same, they may be connected. Continued rotation 
of the mechanism opens switches A and 1 and the volt- 
age of the series transformer adds to the coil voltage 
of switch 2. As the regulator is rotated further, the 
voltage of the series transformer half decreases to zero 
when the line voltage becomes equal to the coil voltage 
up. to tap 2. Continued rotation repeats the process 
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to the next tap, as may be followed in detail from the 
sequence chart of switch operations Fig. 8. 

Any of the infinite positions of the induction regulator 
become operating positions so that an infinite number of 
steps in voltage may be obtained between the extreme 
tap position. 

It would be possible to eliminate the series trans- 
former with this equipment, by building a special regu- 
lator with two sets of secondary coils. The use 
of the series transformer is desirable, however, 
not only because it eliminates the necessity of 
making a special regulator winding, but it isolates 
the induction regulator from the transformer circuits. 
The use of the relatively weaker induction regulator, 
therefore, does not reduce the inherent mechanical 
and electrical reliability of the main transformer. 


When the range of voltage regulation is exceptionally 
large, it is economical to modify the above scheme by 
switching the induction regulator along an auxiliary 
winding, which, in turn, is switched along the main 
winding at less frequent intervals. The taps are 
changed on the auxiliary winding in the same manner 
as described above and the voltage of the auxiliary 
winding either added to or subtracted from the taps of 
the main winding. 

Assuming that the voltage is to be increased, one of 
the auxiliary windings is connected to a tap such as 
tap 1 of the transformer, and the induction regulator 
switched along the auxiliary winding until the voltage 
of the double secondary windings is added to the auxil- 
iary winding. The.voltage added to tap 1 is then the 
same as the voltage of the winding between taps 1 and 2 


Fie. 9—2500-Ky-a., Step InpucTION ReGuLaTor EQUIPMENT 
minus the voltage of one winding of the series trans- 
former. There will be no change, therefore, in voltage 
if the second double secondary winding is connected 
to tap 2 so that its voltage is subtracted from the tap. 
The voltage may be increased further by disconnecting 
the auxiliary winding from tap 1, and rotating the regu- 
lator rotor so that the voltage of the second auxiliary 
winding plus the voltage of one winding of the double 
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secondary winding is added to tap 2. The connections 
are then changed as before, so as to subtract the voltage 


of one winding of the series transformer from tap 3.. 


Further increases of voltage are obtained beyond tap 3 
in a similar manner. 

An interesting application of one step induction 
regulator principle is illustrated in Fig. 9, where the 
voltage applied to a 2500-kv-a., synchronous converter 


_ is varied in the ratio of 2 to 1, giving a voltage range of 


50 per cent in smooth transitions. By the use of 
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Fie. 10—SketcuH or TRANSFORMER PROVIDED WITH STEP- 


Inpuction Recuiaror Equipment Buitt InreGraL wits It 


voltage regulating equipment of this kind it is possible 


to cover a wide voltage range without the use of booster 
type converters. © j 
In Fig. 10 is illustrated the possible compact and 


: simple arrangement of step induction regulator equip- 


ment with all moving parts external to the main unit 
but with the series transformer inside the main case. 
The selector and transfer switches are mechanically 
0 per ted contactor switches driven By the regulator 
in the proper sequence. 


x Comparison, OF Srep TYPE AND STEP InpucTION 


_ REGULATOR. METHODS 
du tion obtain is evel Meee for use 
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equipment is more desirable on account of the somewhat 
simpler equipment. 


SEPARATE REGULATING UNITS 


The tap changing equipments heretofore considered 
have been applied directly to the transformer unit. 


On account of the fact that no additional transformer 


units are required, this generally gives the cheapest, 
most efficient, and most compact equipment to change 
the voltage. ; 

There are applications, however, where modifications 
of this simple arrangement are desirable. 

In general, tap changing mechanisms are so far 
practicable for direct use in circuits up to 33,000 volts 
or carrying not more than 1200 amperes. By using these 
units in the star connection of solidly grounded systems 
it is possible to apply them to transformers of much 
higher voltage by eee the tap changer in the 
grounded end. 

In case of delta Kemieorions above 33,000 volts or 
ungrounded star windings of higher voltage, the use of a 
separate regulating unit becomes desirable at present. 

The use of a separate regulating unit may be desirable 
also from other considerations. For example, if it is 
desired to obtain voltage control with transformers 
already installed, the separate regulating unit becomes 
very useful. In some cases the need for voltage regu- 
lation may not be permanent, so that a separate regu- 
lating unit may be used with the idea that it may 
later be transported to some other location. 
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In the case of equipment for tap changing under load 
designed to operate on high-voltage ungrounded units, 
the auxiliary series and exciting windings may be built 
into the same unit in such a way as to reduce the 
number of auxiliary windings and cores and increase 
the over-all efficiency. Assume, for example, a unit 
with tap changing under load required on a 120,000- 
volt delta winding. The series transformer as shown 
in Fig. 12 may be used but the exciting transformer 
in the separate regulating equipment may be replaced 
by a third winding in the transformer as shown. 


COMBINATION VOLTAGE AND PHASE ANGLE CONTROL 


When systems become larger and interconnections 
become more frequent, cases will arise where phase- 
angle control, as well as voltage control, may be re- 
quired. to obtain satisfactory results. This: condition 
will exist where a substation is supplied from two 
sources with interconnecting lines of different 
impedances. 

It appears that the control necessary will be of the 
order of plus or minus 10 per cent in-phase voltage with 
a phase-angle control of approximately plus or minus 
6 deg. This means that an in-phase component of 
plus or minus 10 per cent, and a quadrature component 
of plus or minus 10 per cent, each independently adjust- 
able, should be super-imposed upon one of the lines at 
some suitable point. 

These problems may be worked out, using two induc- 
tion regulators, two transformers, or by means of a 
single multi-winding transformer. 


REGULATION METHODS 


Under this scheme, taking a 24,000-volt line carrying 
25,000 kv-a. as an example, two 1250-kv-a., three- 
phase, induction regulators, adapted for 5 per cent 
regulation on 25000 kv-a. and connected in series 
may be used. The primaries of these regulators are 
energized by means of a three-phase transformer, 
24,000 to 4800 volts, 83300-kv-a. capacity. The output 
of the two regulators in series may be stepped up by 
means of a 2500-kv-a. series transformer so as to buck 
and boost the 24,000-volt line 2400 volts in either di- 
rection due to the two 5 per cent windings in series. 
Because of the fact that a three-phase regulator rotates 
the voltage vector—that is, it is fixed in magnitude but 
is variable in phase—the first regulator will add to the 
line voltage a voltage vector which is equal in magnitude 
to 5 per cent of the line voltage but whose phase angle 
with respect to the line voltage (depending upon the 
relative position of the rotor and stator of the regulator), 
may swing to any position in a complete circle pivoted 
upon the end of the line voltage vector. The regulator 
itself may be supplied with slip-rings so that it is capable 
of continuous rotation. The terminal voltage of the 
regulator is therefore represented by a circle of radius 
5 per cent. To this, a second regulator is connected 
in series having an independent control, the terminal 
voltage of the second regulator describing a 5 per cent 
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circle having its center located on the circle described 
by the first regulator, with the result that the terminal 
voltage of the second regulator may be adjusted at 
any point within a radius equal to 10 per cent and may 
therefore give a phase angle control of the line voltage 
of approximately 6 deg. and also a maximum in-phase 
buck or boost of 10 per cent either way. 


TRANSFORMER METHOD 


In the second method, two transformers of 2500-volt 
capacity each may be used with primaries wound for 
24,000 volts and secondaries wound for 2400 volts, 
each rated for 24,000 volts series connection with the 
line and equipped with tap changing under load 
covering a range from plus 2400 volts to minus 2400. 
The first transformer is arranged with its primaries 
star connected so that the secondary is in phase with the 
line. The second transformer has a delta-connected 
primary and by properly selecting the secondary wind- 
ing, a secondary in quadrature with the line is obtained. 
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Fie. 12—Scuematic DiaGRAM SHOWING APPLICATIONS OF 
Low-Vouttacs Tap-CHaneine EquipMENT TO HigH-VOLTAGH 
TRANSFORMERS 


These two windings are placed in series with each 
other and with the line, and it is therefore possible to 
impose upon the line an in-phase voltage component 
of 10 per cent plus or minus and also a quadrature 
voltage component of 10 per cent plus or minus, each 
being controlled independently. By a manipulation 
of the two transformers in effect, it is evident that any 
degree of in-phase voltage regulation and any degree of 
phase-angle control within the limit of the apparatus 
may be obtained. 

The losses in the case of the regulator method are 
approximately double the transformer method. 


MULTI-WINDING TRANSFORMER METHOD 

By using a multi-winding transformer, the equip- 
ment may be still further simplified. Instead of using 
two transformers a single three-phase, three-winding 
transformer may be used. One winding is the exciting 
winding and the others are connected to give two 
voltages in series but displaced from each other by 
60 deg. This would take the place of the two separate 


transformer windings in true quadrature. This ar- 
“rangement 


a In either of transformer equipments, any of the types 
. of tap changing equipment may obviously be used. 
: CONCLUSION at 
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changing transformer voltage ratio under load has 
opened up a new field with enormous possibilities. 


While it can be seen that equipment of this nature is 
not inexpensive, yet it will generally be found that if 
voltage control of large capacity is desired, the use of 


‘transformers arranged for changing taps under load 


will be found economically desirable. 
Discussion — 
For discussion of this paper see page 599. 
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Characteristics of Interconnected Power Systems 


As Affected by Transformer Ratio Control 
BY L. F. BLUME! 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—Operating characteristics of interconnected systems 


in which voltage is maintained constant by varying field of the 
generators is compared with operating characteristics, when, in 
addition to the control of generator field, transformers equipped with 
ratio control are employed. The use of transformers with variable 
ratio introduces a flexibility in operation which permits the division 
of wattless currents between generating stations independent of 
voltage held at the generator busses. 


ratio transformers in connection with intercon- 

nected central stations makes it of interest to 
state the fundamental characteristics of apparatus in 
systems which make these equipments desirable. 
In a paper? before the Institute two years ago, Mr. Al- 
brecht indicated their field and compared their charac- 
teristics with induction regulators and synchronous 
condensers. The purpose of the present paper is to 
focus attention on a few of these characteristics in order 
to indicate how quantitative values may be obtained. 


The various kinds of voltage control now being used 
on power systems are: 


1. Voltage control by means of generator field current, 

2. Synchronous condensers or phase modifiers by 
means of which the power factor in transmission lines 
is improved and thus better regulation obtained, 


3. Voltage ratio control, either by means of trans- 
formers or induction regulators. 


The above methods of voltage control will be con- 
sidered in connection with specific, typical cases, al- 
though in the most practical instances it is admitted 
that the problem is more complicated than the assump- 
tions of this paper imply. The principles as outlined 
here, however, are applicable, with proper modifica- 
tions, to the more complicated ones. The four typical 
cases to be discussed are: 

1. Where two generating systems are connected 
by means of transmission line and power may flow in 
either direction, 

2. Where two generating systems are connected 
by means of transmission line but one-way flow of 
power only is required, 

3. A generating system with a synchronous condenser 
floating on the end of the line, 

4. Transmission line loop. 


l \HE steady and rapid growth of the use of variable 
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A comparison is made of the use of synchronous condensers for 
the purpose of improving regulation as compared with the use of 
transformers equipped with ratio control. 

The elementary conditions which govern the current distribution 
in a loop, L, are determined in terms of impedance characteristics 
of the net-work. The equipments necessary to control the current 
distribution and at the same time maintain good regulation in the 


* loop are indicated. 


CASE I: Two-WAY FLOW OF POWER OVER TRANSMIS- 
SION LINE CONNECTING TWO STATIONS 


With two central stations connected together by 
means of an interconnecting transmission line (Fig. 1) 
the operation of the system involves the control of: 


1. The division of energy between the two stations, 

2. The division of wattless kilovolt-amperes, 

3. The voltage at the two busses. 

The controls available are (a) throttle control, 
(b) field control, (c) voltage ratio control. It is evident 
that the division of energy between the two stations - 
is not determined by the electrical characteristics but 
by the characteristics of the prime mover and the 
throttle control. Field control at the two stations 
does not affect the energy flow, but determines for each 
load demand the voltages on the two busses, together 
with the division of reactive kilovolt-ampere between 
the stations. But field control cannot independently 
determine the bus voltages and division of reactive 
kilovolt-ampere. Either can be controlled, but not 
both simultaneously; thus the field control may be 
used to hold the bus voltages equal and constant for 
all loads, under which condition the division of re- 
active kilovolt-ampere between the stations is deter- 
minable but uncontrollable. Conversely, by means of 
field adjustments it is possible to control the division 
of reactive kilovolt-ampere between the stations or 
what amounts to the same thing, the power factor in 
the line, but when this is done, voltage control on the 
two busses is sacrificed. The voltage of one point on 
the system may be held constant, but the other bus 
voltage will vary through a range which is equal to the 
regulation drop between the two busses. 


In order to control, independently of each other, the 
three characteristics, namely, energy division, reactive 
kilovolt-ampere division, and voltage at both busses, it 
is necessary to introduce a third independent control. 
This is readily accomplished by introducing variable 
voltage ratio between the two busses variable under 
load. 


Thus, by means of the insertion of variable ratio 
between the two busses, it becomes possible to maintain 
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both bus voltages constant at all loads, which means 
that the regulation drop between the two busses is 
zero, and at the same time, to obtain any desired di- 
vision of current between the two stations. With the 
flexibility of operation thus obtained, the bus voltage 
of the two stations may be maintained constant, and 
at the same time the division of current between 
stations may be adjusted so as to obtain either 

A. Maximum electrical efficiency, 

-B. Maximum economy in operation, 

C. Maximum utilization of apparatus. 

Although all three of the above are desirable aims, 
it is rarely possible to obtain them simultaneously. 
F operating for maximum electrical 
efficiency is simultaneous with operation for maxi- 
mum economy only when the cost of energy de- 
livered by station A to the load is equal to the cost of 


energy delivered by station B to the load. With 
- equal energy cost, the division of current to obtain 
-maximum efficiency depends entirely eye the relative 


losses in the two branches. 

When the cost of energy in branch A and Pench B, 
including the transmission line, differ materially, 
maximum economy is secured by shifting a portion of 
the load kilowatts from the station in which the cost of 
energy is greatest to the other station. This results ina 


reduction in efficiency but an increase in economy. 


As the division of reactive kilovolt-ampere for maxi- 
mum economy is not affected to as great an extent by 
- cost of energy, the currents flowing in the two branches 
for maximum economy are no nese in phase with the 
load. 

Division of Sageane fe ohean maximum economy 
_in operation, is the desirable operating condition for 
fractional loads but when the total load demand is 
equal to, or approaches the full kilovolt-ampere of the 
system, the rating limitations of the apparatus and 
line may demand considerable departures from di- 
vision of currents as determined by the consideration 


of maximum economy. In order to deliver a maximum 


~ Station A Station B 


Transmission Line 


‘Load 
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Voltage Relations. We shall assume that the load to 
be delivered may be concentrated on either bus of the 
two stations A and B, Fig. 1, and that it is desired to 
maintain voltages of busses A and B constant and 
independent of the load demand. 

_ Assuming that the flow of power will sometimes be 
in one direction and sometimes reversed, the regulation 
drop in the transmission line and interconnecting 


transformers should be zero. Therefore, equating 
B 
= 
gy 
oO 
0 <a2=--------~--~----- es 
Per cent Iz % 


100 


A 


2—Vo.tTaGE RELATIONS IN INTERCONNECTED SysTEMs 
O A—Equals voltage of bus near load, 

O B—Equals voltage of bus far from load, 

@ —Equals phase angle of current in transmission Line 


Fie. 


the expression for regulation to zero, we pane ap- 
proximately: Me 


(% IR) cos 0— (% IR) sind =O 
from which | 


(1) 


From this formula it is evident that the maintenance 
of the two busses at constant voltage at all loads 
involves the operation of the transmission line at a 
leading power factor cos @ the value of which is de- 
termined from the ratio of resistance and reactance of 
the line. ' 


A more exact solution can be panied graphically 


by plotting the vector diagram of the transmission 
line voltages, Fig. 2. The premises of the problem 
make the three voltages an isosceles triangle O A B in 
which the impedance drop of the line is the base A B 


and the sides are the bus voltages of the two stations: 


Les this diagram we may write: 


%1IZ 
200 


sina = 
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angle @ of current in the interconnecting transmission 
line when the per cent impedance drop and the ratio of 
resistance to reactance is known. 


Current Relations. The corresponding current 
relations can be easily derived from the vector 
diagram, Fig. 3, showing the current relations in 
terms of the power factor of the load being de- 
livered and the power factor of the transmission 
line. In this it is assumed that the currents sup- 
plied by the two systems to the load are equal, 


B 


A 


3—CuRRENT RELATIONS IN INTERCONNECTED SYSTEMS 


O B—Equals current in transmission line, 

B A—Equals current at Station “A’’, 

O A—Equals load current 

Load power factor cos ¢ equals 95 per cent 

Angle of lead in transmission line 9 equals 20 deg. 


Fig. 


under which condition the triangle of current O B A is 
isosceles where O A is the load current lagging an angle 
¢ behind the voltage, O B is the current delivered by 
the transmission line at the angle 6, and BA is the 
current delivered by the local bus. A measure of the 
effectiveness of the transmission line and distant 
station in helping out the local station is determined 
by the ratio OC /OB, the point C being determined 
by making CA and BA equal to each other. This 
ratio, which may be called the transmission utility 
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factor, can be expressed mathematically by the equa- 
tion derived directly from Fig. 8. 

T. =OC/OB = 2cos (0+ ¢)—1 (4) 

This equation is plotted in Fig. 5, from which for 

various values of phase angles of currents in the trans- 
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mission line and for various power factors of load, the 
transmission utility factor can be determined. 

By means of Figs. 4 and 5 it is possible to determine 
the resulting transmission utility factor, when the trans- 
mission line constants are known, for any power factor 
of load. The curves show exactly how much is sacri- 
ficed in order to obtain constant potential on the two 
busses. 

Rating of Transmission Line Less than Generating 


Stations. In the preceding analysis it was assumed 
oe 
(s) 
pas 
Oo 
<x 
{oes 
a 
Ld 
= 
oO 
[os 
a 
=< 
o 
wad 
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TRANSMISSION UTILITY FACTOR 
Fig. 5—TRANSMISSION UtiLiry Factor or TRANSMISSION 


System AND DisTaANT GENERATOR;f = 1.0 


~ LOAD POWER FACTOR 


6—TRANSMISSION Utitiry Factor or TRANSMISSION 
System aND Distant GENERATOR; f = 0.8 
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that the kilovolt-ampere rating of the transmission 


_ line was equal to the kilovolt-ampere rating of 


the generating stations, and for that reason the 
current in the transmission line and the current 
in the local generating station were made equal 
to each other. It may be, however, that the kilo- 
volt-ampere rating of the transmission line is less than 
the rating of the stations, and for that reason, it becomes 
desirable to consider the case in which the division of 
load between the two stations is unequal. It is de- 
sirable, therefore, to have utility factor curves for 


the  Sranaraienion, line. 
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various ratios of current in transmission line to current 
in generator nearest to the load. Let 


Current i in Transmission Line 


- Current in Generator nearest to Load a 


The curves, Figs. 5, 6, and 7, correspond to. values of 
‘F =1,F =0.8andF = 0.5, respectively. 


Té is of interest to note that in all of these cases, 
Figs. 5, 6, and 7, that a transmission utility of 100 per 
cent is obtainable only when the currents in the trans- 


mission line and in the generators of both stations are 


1.00 


0.96 | 


0.92 


& 


LOAD POWER FACTOR 


@ 
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7—TRANsMission Urtiniry Factor or TRANSMISSION | 
System anp Distant GENERATOR; f =0.5 
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all in phase with ihe load current, no matter what the 
power factor of the load may be, and thus it is evident 
that the maintenance of constant potential on the two 
busses cannot be obtained under the conditions assumed 


without sacrificing the utility factor. 


_ Case II: ONE-Way Frow or Power—Line Drop 
IN INTERCONNECTING LINE MAINTAINED CONSTANT 


In case I, a two-way flow of power was assumed; con- 


‘sequently it was necessary to equate the line drop 


to zero. 


If the flow of power is in one direction only, 


it is sufficient that the line drop be maintained constant 
. A typical case is to assume 10 per cent 
line drop. For these assumptions, Fig. 8 has been 
determined giving the relations between the trans- 


t all loads. 


mission line constants and phase angle of current in 
oS 8 is to be used i in eas 
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Two stations, A and B, 14 miles apart, interconnected 
by a 66-kv. transmission line, have a rating of 80,000 


kv-a. At this load, the line characteristics including 
step-up and step-down transformers are: 
Per Cent 
Reactance drop = 82.5 
Resistance drop Sere 
Impedance drop = 33.5 
ThE = 0.28 
Power factor of load = 85 


To determine the value of using ratio control in con- 
nection with the above conditions, it is first necessary to 
examine the operating conditions or limitations which 
exist if the two station busses are maintained at con- 
stant potential by means of generator field control only, 
that is, without employing ratio control or other voltage 
regulating devices. These conditions impose upon the 
system the necessity of maintaining the current in the 
transmission line at a definite phase angle, the values 
of which, as determined from Figs. 4 and 5, are: 

For two-way flow of power (Fig. 4) 6 = 22-deg. leading 
For one-way flow of power (Fig. 8) 6 = 4-deg. leading 

The values of transmission utility factor for various 
conditions of operation as determined from Figs. 5, 6, 
and 7 are given in column 4 of the accompanying table. 
This value is a measure of the usefulness of the distant 
It means that 


PERCENT IZ LINE IMPEDANCE 
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CASE I: TWO-WAY FLOW OF POWER 


Stations A and B Having Equal Ratings, Transmission Line Rating = 
80,000 Ky-a. 


Transmission 
Utility Factor 


With field)/With ratio 


Ratio transmission control control 


Rating station | line rating to station only only 
A and B ratings per cent per cent 

Fig. 5 80,000 ky-a. 1 18 100 

Fig. 6 100,000 “ 0.8 30 

Fig. 7 160,000 “ 0.5 42 iy 

CASE II: ONE-WAY FLOW OF POWER 
Station B and Transmission Line Rating = 80,000 kvy-a. 
1 2 3 4 

Transmission — 


utility factor 


With field)/With ratio 


Ratio transmission control control 


Rating line rating to station only only 
Station A ratings per cent per cent 
Fig. 5 80,000 ky-a. 1 62 100 
Fig. 6 100,000 “ 0:8 66 BY 
Fig. 7 160,000 “ 0.5 v2 sd 


ages at both ends of the line constant and inde- 
pendent of load changes, the synchronous condenser 
must compensate for the regulation of the line and inter- 
connecting transformers. The condenser floating on 
the end of the line takes an additional wattless load 
the value of which, expressed in per cent of transmission 
line rating, is to be determined. The regulation due 
to the addition of the condenser load must be made 
equal and opposite to the regulation due to load. 
Hence 


[ % (Kv-a.). + % (Kv-a.).1 ae =%Rk (11) 
where 
% (Kv-a.). = Rated leading kilovolt-ampere of con- 
denser, 
% (Kv-a.).: = Rated lagging kilovolt-ampere of con- 
denser, 
% IX = Per cent reactance drop of line without 
condenser, 
% R = Per cent regulation of line without 
condenser, 


from which the condenser rating can be determined 
when the regulation of the line, without condenser, 
is known. 

The rating of load ratio control equipment for the 
same duty is: 


Zo 


% (Ky-a.)ne = 


(12) 
Combining equations (11) and (12) 
LZ [ % (Kv-a.)e + % (Kv-a.).! 


= % (Kv-a.)rc (13) 
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which means that line reactance determines the rela- 
tive size of condenser and ratio control apparatus for 
the same performance. 

In equations (12) and (13) the fraction 14 is inserted 
assuming that the ratio control equipment has equal 
plus and. minus ranges. This is generally, but not 
always, the case. 

These equations determine the sum of the leading 
and lagging ratings of the condenser. They also show 
that as far as voltage control is concerned, it is im- 
material how much of the sum is lagging and how 
much is leading. 

Assuming that the first cost per kilovolt-ampere of 
ratio control equipment is appreciably less than the cost 
per kilovolt-ampere of synchronous condenser, it be- 
comes evident from equation (13) that the first cost of 
ratio control equipment is inherently much less than 
the synchronous condenser. . 

Increased Output of System Due to Condenser. The 
costs of the two equipments are not directly comparable 
owing to the fact that the use of the condenser increases 


ae E 


I¢ 
I, 


9—CuRRENT DIAGRAM SHOWING HFFECT OF SYNCHRONOUS 
CoNDENSER ON TRANSMISSION LINE CURRENTS 
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the output of the system. The amount can be deter- 
mined from Fig. 9. As the maximum load is increased 
by the condenser current, the energy remaining con- 
stant, we can write: 


(Kv-a.). cos @ = (Ky-a.)r cos 0 


or 
x K cos 0 a 
(Kv-a.)c = (Kvy-a.)+r ae (14) 
where 
(Kv-a.)r = rating of generating plant, 


(Kv-a.): = Ky-a. delivered to load, 


which means that the ratio of the power factor of the 
load to the power factor of the line determines the 
increase in kilovolt-ampere of system on account of the 
condenser. 

Perhaps the best way of obtaining an equable cost 
comparison between the use of a condenser and ratio 
control equipment is to determine the extra cost 
involved when ratio control is used to increase the 
system kilovolt-ampere by the ratio cos 0/cos ¢. 
Ordinarily this merely involves providing the generators 
and interconnecting transformers with a correspond- 
ingly greater current carrying capacity. The increase 
in current in the overhead transmission line does not 
necessarily involve an increase in copper since the only 
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practical effect of the increased current is greater line 
ae losses and increased regulation drop. An exception 
_ to this should be noted in the case of underground 
cables where the consideration of operating tempera- 
tures may make it undesirable to increase the maximum 
q current. In this case the saving in cable equipment 
} secured by employing the synchronous condensers 
q ; may more than off-set its greater first cost. 
Saving in Line Losses Obtained by Means of Syn- 
___ chronous Condenser. Consideration must also be given 
to the fact that the synchronous condenser, by im- 
_ proving the power factor of the line currents, decreases 


_ the copper losses in the line. The ratio of line copper 
k losses with and without using the condenser is en 
_ by the expression: 
| . : f cos @ \? 
: SS Loss. ratio= (=>) (15) 
COSi0 4 


: Improving, by condenser, the power factor from 80 
; per cent to 95 per cent, for example, reduces the line 
1 loss 25 per cent. Where poor power factor of load is 

combined with inherently large line losses, the saving 
in losses at full load due to the use of condensers is 
_ considerable. 

_ The actual saving in loss, however, is less than may 


Fic. 10—Current Diacram ror Fractionan Loaps 
_ SHOWING EFFrEecT oF SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER WiTH MAxIMuM 
| _ Laceine Current Equat To Maximum LEADING CURRENT 


be eteed from the eee on account of the fact that 
under usual operating conditions the load factor is 
considerably less than unity. At fractional loads, the 
saving in losses resulting from the condenser is very 
much reduced, and at light loads, when the condenser is 
_ operating lagging, the line losses are actually increased 
by the condenser. It is reasonable to expect, therefore, 


that under ee conditions of Lee the actual net . 
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2. On account of the inherently higher efficiency 
of transformers, 

3. On account of the fact that in transformer ratio 
control, both the core and copper losses may be variable. 
The core loss varies from maximum to minimum when 
voltage ratio is shifted from maximum value to unity 
and the copper losses vary from maximum to minimum 
with changes in load. 

To form a correct comparison between the two 
equipments, the actual values of the various losses just 
cited must be carefully estimated and capitalized. 


EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATING CASE IIT 
Assuming the following conditions: 


Per Cent 
Line.regetance-dropet cs. 3.21. ey... 29 
Line resistance drop............ Nae ie 
Power factor OF 1ORd ee act te ere 86 


it is desired to compare the use of ratio control equip- 
ment with a synchronous condenser when used to 
maintain voltage at both ends of line constant. Under 
these conditions the line regulation without the con- 
denser is 22.7 per cent. By equation (12) the rating of 
ratio control equipment necessary to maintain voltage 
constant is 11.3 per cent of the kilovolt- Ss of the 
load. 


By equation (13) the rating of the condenser is 
70 per cent 


The synchronous condenser performance depends 
upon the ratio of the leading and lagging rating of the 
condenser. Assuming equal leading and lagging rat- 
ings, in other words, per cent (kv-a.). = per cent 
(kv-a.),! = 35 per cent, current relations are obtained 
as shown in Fig. 10. At full load the addition of the 
condenser brings the line power factor up to 99 per cent. 
The ratio of line power factor to load power factor is 
1.14, which means that the system rating has been © 
increased by 14 per cent, equation (14). The full load 
line losses by equation (15) are 77 per cent of what 
they would be without the condenser. The triangle ~ 
OBD in Fig. 10 gives the current relations for full 
load; O C is the condenser current at no load; and the 
line C D B is a tbe ieee of ae re current as tk 
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than operation in accordance with conditions assumed 
for Fig. 10. 


CASE IV. TRANSMISSION LINE LOOP 


Under cases I and II it was shown that by the help of 
one voltage control equipment constant voltage can be 
maintained at two points and at the same time any 
desired current relation obtained. The principle can 
be extended to any number of stations operating on a 
line so that with N stations and N — 1 voltage control 
equipments it is possible to maintain the bus voltage 
constant at N stations and at the same time secure any 


Fig. 11—Current Diagram For FRrRactionaL Loap, sHow- 
ING THE Errectjor SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER WITH MaxiMuM 
Lageinc Current 50 Per Crnt or Maximum Leapina 
CURRENT _ ‘ 


desired division of current in each portion of the line. 

At each station voltage control may be inserted 
between high and low voltage of the power transformers 
as shown in Fig. 12, or the variable voltage may be 
inserted in series with the line as shown in Fig. 13. In 
the former case the over-all regulation of the line is 
unaffected, whereas in the latter case the variable 
voltage being inserted in the line itself, not only the 
station bus voltage but also the line voltage, is affected. 


Fie. 12—Transmission Line Loop Provivep wits IN-PHAsE 


AND QUADRATURE VOLTAGE CONTROL 


When the two ends of the lines a and 3, in either 
Fig. 12 or 13, are connected together forming a loop, 
it is desirable to know whether complete current 
flexibility is still obtainable. It is evident for example, 
that if the currents in the four portions of the line, in 
Figs. 12 and 13, are to be independently variable, a 
variable voltage exists between a and 6 which is the 
resultant of the impedance drops in the four lines. 
This voltage (e) varies in. value and in phase from time 
to time depending upon how much the currents are 
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changing in the line. We may write for the voltage 
between a and 6 for Fig. 12 


e=1,4,4+1:42+13;2; +1424 
where 


I, I, [3 I, are the currents desired in the lines; 

Z: 42,2; Z.4 are the corresponding line impedances. 

For Fig. 13 the expression becomes: 

€=h41+1222+1343 + I4Z4— C2 — C3 — 
where 
2, €3, €4 are the control voltages inserted in the line at 
stations 2, 3, and 4. 

If the loop is formed by connecting a and 6 without 
inserting any control equipment, the voltage (e), as 
given in the above equations, is short-circuited and a 
circulating current flows throughout the loop, the value 
of which is given by the expression, 


I, = e/ (Zi + Z2+Z3 + Zu) 
The line currents have now become 


I, ts rP 
lot te 
I; an Le 
I, + I : 
It is evident that the desired currents, J,, I2, I3, I,, can 


Fig. 13—Transmission Linz Loop Proviprep wits In-PHAsE 


AND QUADRATURE VOLTAGE CONTROL 


be obtained only in the remote coincidence that these 
currents happen to be of such values as to make the 
resultant voltage (e) zero. The alternative is to intro- 
duce into the line a voltage which is always equal and 
opposite to (e). Therefore, if the ends a and 0 are to be 
connected without interfering with current flexibility, it 
is necessary to bridge the points a and 6 with a voltage 
which is equal to, and in phase with, the vector sum of 
the impedance drops in the lines. 

The insertion of such a low impedance voltage bridge 
between points a and b in which the voltage and also 
the phase angle are independently controllable can be 
accomplished by two ratio control equipments, one 
providing the proper in-phase voltage and the other 
providing the proper quadrature voltage. (See note 
following.) 

In general, a transmission line loop in which a maxi- 
mum current flexibility is desired together with N points 


maintained at constant potential, requires N voltage 
_ ratio controls and one quadrature control. 


Although two independent controls, consisting of an 


j in-phase and a quadrature control, are necessary to 
obtain complete flexibility, nevertheless, under particu-. 


lar conditions of load variation, one ratio control equip- 
ment is sufficient for loop control.* 

_ For example, when the currents J,, Is, I, I, vary 
during the load cycle in such a manner that the resultant 
voltage (e) changes in value but not in phase, it is then 
only necessary to determine the phase angle of (e) with 
reference to the line voltage, and to design loop control 


equipment having this angle. 


Loop control may be needed to prevent excessive 


current flowing in portions of circuit as, for example, 


when underground cables are used having a limited 
current rating, or it may be desired in order to be able 
at all loads to obtain a minimum of energy loss in the 
loop. In the latter case the exact setting of the control 
equipment can be calculated readily. 
Current Distribution with Reference to Obtaining 
Minimum Energy Losses in Loop. At the end of this 


_ paper, equations are developed which give the condition 


for current distribution so as to obtain minimum energy 
losses in the loop. These equations show that the 
criterion for minimum losses is the condition that the 


_ vector sum of the resistance voltage drops around the 


loop should be zero. This criterion can always be met 
by means of two control equipments if they are so 


acy 


adjusted as to allow a circulating current to flow 
through the loop in accordance with 


. I Sad + 2rI = 
where 
I. is the circulating current, | 
Risthe total resistance of the loop, 
Zr is the vector sum of the resistance drops (not 


we i including the drop due to circulating current). 


'o obtain this current distribution, the control equip- 
ants must introduce the following voltages into the 
ne: An in-phase voltage equalto — 
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U1 Lo X3 xX 
ce Up) Bslers were 


where R and X are the total resistance and reactance 
of the loop. Then 


5 


af 
vt, = R 
When these values are substituted in the equations for 
e and j e, they reduce to the following simple form: 


je= Sriz 
e= Sire 


But by the conditions of the niGhled ir = 
Ljr=0. It therefore follows that both e and je 
are zero. The important conclusion follows that 
when the ratios of resistance to reactance in each 
portion of the loop are all equal to each other, the 


0 a 


currents distribute in the loop so as to obtain minimum 


copper loss, when the loop is closed without voltage 
inserted. Loop control equipment is therefore neces- 
sary only by virtue of the fact that the various portions 
of line have different ratios of resistance to reactance. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made to Raymond 
Bailey, P. J. Walton, W. W. Lewis, H. O. Woods and 
M. B. Mallett for their assistance in the preparation 


of this paper. 


An appendix with equations io find the current 


‘distribution in a loop with reference to obtaining 
minimum energy losses in a loop is included in the 


complete paper. 


' Appendix 
To find the current distribution in a loop with reference 
to obtaining minimum energy losses in loop. Copper 
losses in loop for any current distribution such as 
shown in Fig. 12 can be written 


i SA e=ji Ly + Jo %2 + Js%3 + etc. 


L= 1 “> + Tote a T3 ais + etc. } ‘ “ie. A 
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To find circulating current for minimum loss: 
dL 


2R1ia, + 271% + rot. + 73273 + ete.) = () 


di, 

dL ; : y ; 

dj = Zit +2 (rida + Tade + 1sJa-+ etc.) = 0 
Therefore 


- Ty 1} + 75 be + 75323 + ete. 
t= <2E TL py aap ee 


, 1191 + ToJo + 173j)3 + ete. 
oe R 


are the in-phase and quadrature components of circu- 
lating current which, added to currents 7; + j1,%2 + Jo, 


13 +73, ete., result in a minimum loop loss. These 
equations may be written: 
ae ars ; 
Uc wo ee R ( ) 
Urj 
LS R (2) 


These equations mean that minimum losses are 
obtained in a loop when a circulating current is allowed 
to flow equal to the vector sum of the resistance drops 
due to the original currents, divided by the total 
resistance of the loop. 


These equations may also be written: 


Ri,-+ Dri=0 (3) 

Rj. + Urj =0 (4) 
or 

“Srad+i) =0 (5) 

uri +5) = 0 (6) 


From the last equation it is evident- that the con- 
dition for minimum loss in a loop is a current distribu- 
tion in which the vector sum of the resistance drop is 
zero. It is evident from these equations that in a d-c. 
loop or in an inductance less a-c. loop, the currents nat- 
urally divide so as to give the minimum copper loss. 

In a loop with inductance, it is necessary to determine 
the summation of inductance drops under the conditions 
of minimum loss as given by equations (5) and (6). 
The summation of reactance volts when circulating 
current 7, flows is for the in-phase currents: 


ge = (1 +4.) Xi + (de + 4.) X2 + (43 +7.) Xs + ete. 
and for the quadrature currents 

@ = (ji +5) Xi + (Jo + Je) X2 + (is + je) Xs + ete. 
Substituting equations (1) and (2) 


ma = 


) X; + ete. (7) 
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-6-22) nee 


; sp 
+ (j.— R 3 4: ete. 


(8) 


which gives the resultant or unneutralized voltage 
(e+je). In order to maintain this distribution of 
current, a voltage equal and opposite to e + 7 e must 
be inserted in the loop. 


In the particular case when 


where 


X = total inductance of loop, 
R = total resistance of loop, 


then 
Ti 
v1, = R xy 
ig 
Lo = . xX 
L3 
i= R X ete. 


Substituting the above in equations (7) and (8), both 
e and je reduce to zero from which the important 
conclusion follows that if ratio inductance to resistance 
in all portions of the loop is equal, current distribution 
for minimum loss naturally occurs and therefore loop 
control is unnecessary. 
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requirements and the cost. 


Discussion 
CHANGING TAPS ON TRANSFORMERS UNDER LOAD 
Chene 


OF INTERCONNECTED POWER 
AS AFFECTED BY TRANSFORMER 
RATIO CONTROL 
(BLUME) 

_ E. F. Gehrkens: The subject of voltage control is an 
exceedingly important one and it was so recognized as far back 
as 1882, at which time an automatic generator voltage regulator 
for d-c. machines was developed. 

When the a-c. system was introduced and large generating 
units were built, two types of feeder voltage regulators were 
developed,—the switch or step type and the induction type. 

Each design has its advantages and disadvantages, and in 
order to eliminate the disadvantages so far as possible, as long 
ago as 1898, a combination of the two was designed and built 
for the control of electric furnaces.* 


CHARACTERISTICS 
_ SYSTEMS 


This combination is justified only in case large regulating 


units are required, and the delay in the development in this design 


was due partly to the lack of sufficient demand to warrant the 
expense and to difficulties of design; for although the theory 
and connection diagram are simple, the mechanical design is 
extremely difficult. Previous to 1898 induction regulators hav- 
‘ing capacities of 700 kw. were also built for the same purpose 


and while the latter was the more simple in design and operation, 
the former was less expensive and more efficient with a better 


power factor. 

For lighting systems requiring relatively small regulators, the 
induction type is the recognized standard because of its simplicity 
and low cost, but for power and interconnecting lines requiring 
large regulators, the selection of the regulator depends upon the 
In design, the induction type is 
limited to approximately 13,000 volts, and for use on higher- 
voltage systems it requires an exciting and a series insulating 
transformer. This increases the cost and the losses. The switch 
type can be built for use in much higher voltage circuits and 
therefore has the advantage. 


Tn the combination of the switch and induction types, the 
_ switch element may be used in a high-voltage circuit, but the 


induction element requires the insulating transformers or 
transformer windings. The choice between the switch and the 
combination type of regulator depends again upon the require- 
ments. On long single lines, or even on long multiple inter- 
- connections, it would seem that the switch type should be satis- 
factory because of the high resistance and reactance of such 
ines, but for short lines or a combination of short and long lines, 
a more uniform voltage change may be required. In case the 


‘ regulators are operated by hand or motor, a finer adjustment 
. can be obtained PL: ane combmetion tyre, but i in case this type 


Beato type of ens gees 3 i ine pete a 
; 1g ¢ one Per cent steps, and on this basis the deciding factor is 
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the power current in such lines is recognized, this arrangement 
will undoubtedly be more generally used. 

_F. F. Brand: Mr. Hill has outlined very well in his paper 
the different methods in use for changing transformer taps under 
load, and he has brought out the difference between the two 
principal schemes—the one of using parallel circuits, and the 
other of using the preventive reactance or auto-transformer. 

I am inclined to take issue with him on the application of two 
different schemes, as I would consider that the scheme of using 
the preventive auto-transformer to derive mid-voltage between 
taps is more applicable to small transformers, and the other 
scheme of using parallel circuits is better adapted to large 
transformers. 

For a 20,000-kv-a. transformer with taps 5 per cent apart, 
and with a preventive reactance used to derive the mid-point, 
the nominal size of the reactor is approximately 1000 kv-a., and the 
losses in the reactor would be of the order of 10 to 20 kilowatts. 
Furthermore, on this scheme in those positions in which the 
preventive auto-transformer is used to derive the mid-voltage, 
there exists a circulating current which is constant irrespective 
of load conditions, and the losses in the reactor and that portion 
of the winding through which the circulating current flows must 
be considered a part of the light-load transformer loss. 

Also the use of the preventive auto-transformer to derive the 
mid-point does not give equal voltage steps, and a difference in 
the voltage derived from the true mid-point is greater the lower 
the power factor. For instance, at 80 per cent power factor and 
full load, the voltage actually derived is of the order of 134 per 
cent from one tap and 34 per cent from the other tap instead of 
21% per cent from each. 


- Better conditions of obtaining the true voltage required are 
obtained if the circulating current is increased, but this obviously 
increases the losses in the tap portion of the transformer, the size 
of the tap portion, and the size and losses of the auto-transformer. 

It is quite true that the preventive auto-transformer scheme 
enables a slightly simpler winding to be used than parallel 
circuits, although it should be understood that it is not necessary 
in the parallel-cireuit scheme to provide two complete parallel 
paths throughout the total winding. It is necessary to parallel 
only a portion of the winding to obtain sufficient reactance be- 
tween these portions to limit the circulating current to a reason- 
able value in the transfer position. In fact, modern practise is 
to use a single-cireuit winding including the tap portion and a 
parallel-circuit portion sufficient to obtain necessary reactance 
between these parallel portions. There are, therefore, only nine 
taps on a winding designed to give nine voltages, each tap being 
carried through two ratio adjusters respectively connected in 
circuit with the parallel portions. 

When it is considered that in order to obtain the necessary 
reactance control, paralleling portions of the winding is unde- 
sirable, the preventive reactance, or auto-transformer, connected 


externally to the transformer winding, may be used. Ratio 


adjusters are used to select the taps, and the normal 
Boston is with both ratio Were a on one 


e there 


eems to 1 me 
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opportunity for the combination of load-ratio control trans- 
formers and synchronous condensers on transmission-line work. 
As he has pointed out, there are certain advantages in each type 
of control. The synchronous condenser has the advantage of 
controlling power factor, and therefore the possibility of reducing 
the losses. If used in combination with variable-ratio trans- 
formers, it is quite possible to reduce the losses under certain 
operating conditions; for instance, on the light-load condition, 
a synchronous condenser, if used to control the voltage draws 
lagging current, increases the line current and line losses, and the 
losses in the condenser of course increase as the current increases. 
When using a variable-ratio transformer, it should be quite 
possible to do away with lagging requirements of a condenser, 
except, perhaps, when it is necessary to hold down voltage on 
a long, lightly loaded, high-voltage line, when the voltage 
increases due to capacity charging current. 

With a variable-ratio transformer it is possible to reduce 
leading ky-a. requirements of the condenser. That is, in the 
case of lines of very poor regulation it is not necessary to raise the 
power factor to unity or to leading in order to maintain proper 
voltage regulation. The combination of these two, that is 
condenser and variable-ratio transformer, may easily result in 
both cheaper equipment and very much lower losses over the 
average operating conditions. 

H. O. Stephens: At first thought, one Would be inclined to 
question why so many different methods of changing transformer 
voltage under load are used and if it would not be better and more 
economical in the long run to standardize upon one method? 
This is a perfectly logical question, but the very nature of the 
object to be accomplished makes it difficult to standardize 
upon one scheme that would be universally applicable. The 
variations in voltage and current are so great that one type of 
cireuit-interrupting device can hardly be used throughout the 
range and if the voltage as well as the current to be interrupted 
is high, it is desirable to keep the number of circuit-interrupting 
devices as small as possible for the sake of economy and size. 

Additional complications; such as auto-transformer connec- 
tions, tertiary windings, ete., that may be introduced into the 
transformer, demand that the designer be given considerable 
latitude in his choice of equipment. However, it is very desirable 
to standardize upon as few methods as possible and considerable 
help in this direction can be given by the users of the apparatus 
by slightly modifying their requirements to meet the exigencies 
of design. 


There is a tendency among certain operators to demand 
extremely small voltage steps on transformers equipped with 
load-ratio control which I believe, in most eases, is not justified. 
Even when automatic operation is specified, taps in steps less 
than 214 per cent can hardly.be considered necessary. It should 
be remembered that with 214 per cent taps, the voltage can be 
adjusted to within 114 per cent of the desired value. 


An induction regulator, which is generally considered to be a 
very satisfactory voltage-regulating device, requires at least a 
plus or minus variation of 1 per cent from the desired voltage 
for the contact-making voltmeters to function, and usually this 
difference is 1144 to 2 per cent, so that the transformer with 24% 
per cent taps can be operated to give virtually as good regulation 
of voltage as an induction regulator. For this reason I believe 
the extreme refinement supposedly accomplished by the use of 
the so-called ‘‘step induction regulator’ with a transformer with 
taps is an unnecessary refinement. When desired, a very small 
percentage in tap variation can readily be accomplished by the 
multiple winding scheme of transformer operation. 


W. M. Dann: I think Mr. Stephens has hit the nail very 
squarely on the head when he talks about standardization of 
tap-changing-under-load equipment. Of course, this field of 
tap-changing under load is really in its infaney in spite of the 
pioneer equipments that have been in use for several years. 
The trend in the design has been very much toward simplifica- 
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tion and standardization. I am very much in sympathy with 
Mr. Stephens’ remarks about the demands of the industry itself. 
If we can get the operators to simplify some of those demands and 
make use of equipment that has already been designed and 
installed, it will help very materially towards that ideal of 
standardization. 

K. A. Oplinger: It is unfortunate that no standard termi- 
nology exists upon the general subject of changing taps on trans- 
formers under load. Equipment for this purpose is usually 
called a tap changer but at other times the term “ratio adjustor” 
is used. The N. E. L. A. has started to collect data on equip- 
ment for controlling the voltage ratio of transformers under load 
and already a number of reports has been published covering 
these data. Although thisequipment has developed very rapidly 
during the past two years, it is now fairly well standardized and a 
uniform terminology would be very desirable. 

For example, the single-winding method, as described in the 
reports mentioned above, appears under the title of ‘‘multiple- 
switch method.”’ This method has also been ealled the ‘“‘pre- 
ventive-auto-transformer method” because a preventive auto- 
transformer or protective reactance is switched along the 
transformer taps. This method was one of the first employed 
to change transformer taps under load. 

The term ‘‘single-winding method” appears to be most appro- 
priate for this particular scheme as it is comparable with the term 
“‘double-cireuit method’’ which requires double windings on the 
transformer. 

With reference to the automatic control of tap changers, an 
interesting application is under consideration at the present time 
in which the tap changer will automatically control the flow of 
wattless kv-a. between two generating stations in inverse pro- 
portion to the load on the two stations. A transformer with 
equipment for changing taps under load is to be used as a tie-in 
between the two stations and as the load on one station is in- 
creased the tap changer will automatically operate to transfer 
the wattless kv-a. to the other station. This same control might 
also be arranged to regulate the wattless kv-a. in direct propor- 
tion to the load of the two stations. 


Other methods of automatic control may be arranged to have 


the tap changer limit the exchange of wattless kv-a. between 


stations or to have the tap changer responsive to changes in 
power factor. 


J.S. Lennox: Mr. Hill brought out one point that I think is 
a very good one, and that is that with the parallel-winding 
method, the transformer must be protected against an accidental 
stoppage of the mechanism leaving a load on one-half of the 
winding. It is for that reason, I think, that the parallel-cireuit 
method has developed into what Mr. Hill calls a single-winding 
method, but distinguished from the arrangement that Mr. Hill 
has described in his paper by the fact that the circuits are broken 
in a separate device from the one that changes the tap connec- 
tions, and by so doing, it is possible to place inside the trans- 
former adjacent to the windings, a tap device of such simple and 
sturdy design that it involves no maintenance problem, and 
permits the use of small steps. Therefore, there is low deteriora- 
tion of the contacts in the contact-making device placed outside 
the transformer tank and easily accessible for renewal of contacts. 


L. H. Hill: Mr. Brand made a comparison of the two 
methods employed, the single-winding method and parallel- 
winding method, and he mentioned the increase in loss by the 
use of the preventive auto-transformer. It is obviously true 
that additional loss will be introduced by the introduction of 
additional apparatus. However, with the parallel-winding 
method, additional loss is also introduced in a more indirect 
manner. Reactance is required to effect the tap change regard- 
less of the method used, so that if the parallel-winding method is 
used the windings must be so arranged and so interlaced that 
sufficient reactance will be obtained between them to limit the 
current to a reasonable value during the transition period. That 
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ordinarily means making the core of the main transformer larger 
and naturally introduces additional loss, although as a general 
thing it is true that it is not as large as would be obtained by 
means of the preventive auto-transformer. 

He also mentioned that in the single-winding method using the 
simplified preventive auto-transformer, unequal steps were ob- 
tained. Naturally, when the equipment is operating with one- 
half of the preventive auto-transformer in series with the line, 
it acts as a small seriesreactor. Since the drop is almost entirely 
reactive it is subtracted from the theoretical tap voltage at right 
angles, which at the higher power factors does not cause any 
appreciable unequality in tap voltages. The difference in 
reactance obtained on the two different operating positions of the 
preventive auto-transformer must be taken into account, 
however, under certain conditions of paralleling. 

For example, assume a transformer with four per cent imped- 
ance, and with a two-orie-half per cent tap, or five per cent in volt- 
age across the whole winding of the preventive auto-transformer. 
The impedance volts at full load through one-half the auto- 
transformer in series with the line would be about one per cent 
or an increase in reactance from four to five per cent on alternate 
taps, which would not give good paralleling conditions with a 
transformer which did not use the preventive auto-transformer. 
However, with a transformer with eight per cent impedance, the 
change from eight to nine per cent impedance would be pro- 
portionally less, and can be compensated for by making the 
impedance of the main transformer winding midway between the 
two values, giving good paralleling conditions. 


In cases where very close paralleling is required or even assum- 
ing conditions where the transformers are to be operated at very 
low power factor, when the impedance drops and unequality 
of steps might be of some importance, it becomes a simple 
matter to use the short-circuiting switch shown in Fig. 3 of my 
paper. In that case, the series impedance drop is eliminated 
entirely. 

These things are merely a matter of detail design, and we feel 
the same as Mr. Lennox, that the two methods, single- or parallel- 
winding, could be changed from one to the other at will. The 
point is that the method using a preventive auto-transformer is 
fundamentally a single-winding method as distinguished from a 
parallel-winding method. A number of variations of the single- 
winding method is possible. For conditions of ordinary design, 
the range in taps to be obtained is generally not more than 20 or 
possibly 25 per cent in steps which ordinarily would not require 
more than 6 circuit breakers. 

If it is desired to cover a very wide range, for example, 100 
per cent range by this method, it is true it would not be desirable 
to add 5 or 6 more switches, as it would make a large and ex- 
pensive mechanism. In this case, the switches in each tap lead 
may be contactors or some sort of ratio adjustors with auxiliary 
' circuit breakers in the two end connections to the preventive 
auto-transformer to open and close the circuits. Even with this 
type of equipment the few taps required by the single-winding 
method make it possible to place all switches outside of the main 
tank, so that all moving parts are external to the main case. 

In all the equipment which we have built with the exception 
of the early installation using the parallel-winding method, all 
switches were outside of the tank, and our policy in now building 
the single-winding method exclusively is based on experience with 
both types. We have built these 20,000-kv-a. single-phase units, 
which are large units, with the parallel-winding method, and we 
have built units up to 25,000 kv-a. with a single-winding method, 
and we are now building some 33,000 ky-a. single-phase units 
using the single-winding method. 

A comparison of the parallel-winding method and single-wind- 
ing method when used to obtain a typical range of eight, two 
one-half per cent taps may be of interest. 

With the single-winding method five taps and five switches 
are required. . With the parallel-winding method, nine taps are 
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required in each winding or a total of 18, making almost four 
times as many taps and switches. 

The measure of the inherent reliability of equipment for a 
certain performance is based on the amount of apparatus and 
moving parts required and the amount of operations of that 
equipment, and the amount of circuit interruptions of that 
equipment are a measure of the maintenance required and 
performance to be expected over a long period of time. To 
change taps by means of the parallel-winding method there are 
required at least six switch operations, whereas but one is required 
with the single-winding method, or in case the short-circuiting 
switch is used, there are but two.. 

In the case of the parallel-winding method there are two 
circuit interruptions per tap change. In the case of the single- 
winding method a circuit is closed instead of opened on every 
alternate tap change giving the equivalent of one-half a circuit 
interruption per tap change over the whole range. 

With the parallel-winding method, it is not commercially 
practical to build each of the windings capable of carrying the 
whole load current continuously. Each winding is overloaded 
during the tap-changing operation and a protective system is 
needed to protect the windings in case of accidental stoppage of 
the equipment during a tap-changing operation. With the 
single-winding method no winding is overloaded during the 
tap-changing operation. 

The few taps and switches needed with the single-winding 
method permit mounting all moving parts outside of the main 
tank, which is desirable from the standpoints of maintenance, 
operation, and safety. 


The equipment developed for use with the single-winding 
method is very simple. Proper sequence of all switch operations 
is assured by positive mechanical drive using simple gears and 
linkages. 


In the parallel-winding method, there is a great amount 
of mechanism needed inside the tank which must be connected to 
the operating mechanism outside, in order to assure proper 
sequence of operations between the internal switches and the 
external circuit breakers. 

The statement has been made that the parallel-winding 
method is more applicable to large units. I have already men- 
tioned some of the large units which have been built using the 
single-winding method. We recently built some three-winding 
units rated at 20,000 kv-a. water-cooled (25,000 kv-a. foreed- 
cooled), single-phase on each winding. They were arranged to 
change taps under load on two windings, one 66-ky. and the other 
132-kv. solidly grounded. To change taps with the single- 
winding method, five switches are used in the grounded end of 
each winding. The transformer has but few taps in it, a single 
winding, (no complicated interlacing of paralleled sections) 
and the two preventive auto-transformers are mounted at each 
end of the core, making a very simple arrangement for handling 
one of the largest and most complicated cases of tap changing 
under load likely to be encountered. 

With the parallel-winding method a very complicated trans- 
former with a great number of taps would result which would be 
very difficult to bring out. It would be necessary to interlace 
two 132,000-volt windings and two 66,000-volt windings, giving 
the equivalent of a 5-winding transformer, which is a simple 
3-winding transformer when the single-winding method is used. 

The separate regulating unit has been proposed as being 
desirable for such cases and that is undoubtedly true if the 
parallel-winding method is used, because it is very undesirable, 
in fact impracticable, to build such a transformer with the 
parallel-winding method while it is entirely practicable and 
simple to do it with the single-winding method. The single- 
winding method can be applied to any size and rating of trans- 
former by the use of the series transformer for very high-voltage 
applications. 

The separate regulating unit has certain definite fields of 
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application, for example, where it is desired to use the voltage- 
control equipment on different parts of the system, or where the 
main units are already installed and additional control is desired. 
However, in the ordinary installation of single-phase units the 
tap changers can be put on each of these units including the 
spare, giving a very simple, reliable, and efficient form of 
installation. 

It is true that when the spare transformer is used there are 
four separate mechanisms to operate with each bank. If a 
separate three-phase regulating transformer is used, as was 
mentioned, it is necessary to install underground or overhead 
structures to connect to the main units which, of course, increases 
the installation costs and space required and introduces far more 
losses than the preventive auto-transformer introduces with the 
single-winding method on the main transformers. The separate 
regulating unit generally has two cores, an exciting transformer 
and a series transformer, which obviously are much larger than 
in the auto-transformer used with the single-winding method, 
and naturally introduce a very considerable operating loss. 

The regulating unit has the advantage that it does keep all the 
moving parts outside of the main transformer case, which is 
very desirable. But, the same thing is done with the single- 
winding method on the main units. The three-phase regulating 
unit has the additional drawback, that no spare tap-changing 
equipment is available as is the case when four single-phase 
transformers or seven single-phase units are used. Spare 
tap-changing equipment is becoming almost as important as spare 
capacity for the transformer. 


There is one other place where the separate regulating unit 
might be desirable. In case the three-winding unit first men- 
tioned had been arranged with an ungrounded neutral, so that it 
would be necessary to use the series transformer, in order to 
keep the tap-changer voltage down to a low value, then it would 
require two series transformers, in each winding. The series 
transformers are ordinarily placed inside the tank, along with the 
preventive auto-transformer and that would make quite a large 
number of transformers all in one tank. In the ease of such a 
very special application it might be desirable to use a separate 
regulating unit, but even then, the single-phase regulating unit 
for the reasons just mentioned, has some advantage over the 
three-phase unit. Single-phase units of that type are now being 
built. 


Mr. Stephens mentioned that on account of the steps required, 
it seems hardly necessary to use the step induction-regulator 
equipment. That is true perhaps in many cases from that point 
of view, although on account of the fact that no circuit inter- 
ruptions are required for a tap change it is very good from a 
maintenance point of view, since it may be operated very fre- 
quently without any deterioration on the contacts or oil as would 
be the case with any step type of equipment; for this reason it 
is well suited for. electric furnace operations or in synehronous- 
converter or certain automatic-substation applications. 

L. F. Blume: In the paper by Mr. Hill, mention is made of 
the use of a preventive auto-transformer bridging across adja- 
cent transformer taps. This auto-transformer is described as 
being physically of a relatively small size, but designed to operate 
at high-flux density. Operating with one contactor open, with 
the entire load current flowing in one winding of the auto-trans- 
former, the saturation of the iron in the reactor prevents exces- 
sive voltage drop. 

I am inclined to believe that this method of operation is open 
to the objection that the saturation of the iron in apparatus 
connected in series with a circuit introduces serious wave dis- 
tortion in the line voltage. 

Before coming to the conclusion that the arrangement having 
the fewer number of taps is to be preferred to. the one using a 
greater number, consideration must be given to a number of advan- 
tages which are obtainable by the use of more taps. First, by 
inereasing the number of taps, it becomes possible to reduce the 
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voltage short-circuited and also makes it possible to avoid having 
a circulating current in an operating position, both of which 
materially add to the electrical efficiency. 

Second, increasing the number of taps reduces the energy 
which must be ruptured, and on this account both the wear on 
contacts and the deterioration of oil are effectively reduced. 
The result of this is that contacts and oil must be changed less 
often when more taps are employed. 

Although these arguments are negligible when ratio control is 
used for relatively small kv-a., in the larger equipment they 
become very appreciable and cannot be ignored. 

P. H. Thomas: The tap-changing transformer is in many 
ways a substitute for the synchronous condenser. It is a simple, 
cheap, and effective method of accomplishing the same results 
under certain conditions. The great value of our synchronous 
type of apparatus, however, is its automatic quality. We 
can set it in a system with the proper regulators and then changes 
that have to be made due to changes in load and accidental 
conditions will occur automatically. 
paratus or in apparatus which is to be built hereafter, they occur 
sufficiently quickly to prevent synchronous apparatus dropping 
out of step. 


This is an entirely different thing from adjusting conditions by 
hand to reduce power factor or to get a satisfactory voltage for 
customer circuits. 


To have the tap-changing outfit the equivalent of the syn- 
chronous condenser for this sort of work, it is necessary that it 
be able to operate quickly enough to produce the necessary 
changes before the loss of synchronism and other things which we 
fear when sudden load conditions occur. That is one of the sides 
of the question that must be studied very carefully, the speed of 
action and the automatic control of the tap changes. It may be 
in response to voltage; it may be in response to power transmitted 
over some circuit; it may be in response to power factor; it 
may take account of positive and negative power factor; it may 
be dependent upon circuit-breaker operations, or many other 
conditions,—according to the particular place in which the tap 
changing is to be used. 


Take, for example, a tie line between two large systems which 
must pass current backward and forward, according to the varia- 
tions of load, perhaps at different times of the day. That is an 
exceedingly exacting duty on a transmission line and transformers 
and ealls either for a wide change of. power factor if the voltage 
is to be maintained constant at the two ends with a change in 


direction of the load, or a change of tap ratios. 


If the large systems are to operate successfully in parallel, 
relying on the use of tap changers to control the interchange of 
power backward and forward, without disturbing voltages, they 
must act very rapidly, and they must act under the control of 
the necessary factor to produce such a result. 


I don’t know just how successful the present apparatus will be 
in that sort of thing, and I wonder if some of the authors could 
give us a little information as to what extent the tap-changing 
operations can be counted upon to meet accidental and auto- 
matically controlled changes in load. 


L. H. Hill: Many types of automatic control to meet more 
or less steady-state conditions have been developed. The 
only installations in service that I know-of are responsive 
only to voltage changes. The six 12,000-ky-a. units, illustrated 
in Fig. 6 of my paper, are operating under automatic control 
and maintain the bus pressure approximately constant. Under 
automatie control the tap-changing equipment is of course sub- 
jected to considerably more severe duty than would be met with 
under ordinary manual control. Under manual control, the 
tap-changing equipments in operation generally average not 
more than five operations a day, whereas under automatic 
control they may operate ten times as many. 


To eliminate unnecessary operations and avoid hunting it is 


In the most modern ap- . 
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desirable to insert some time delay, the length depending on the 
application. 

It is also perfectly feasible to work out automatic control to 
transfer the power at a constant power factor. 

Mr. Oplinger mentioned a case where the tap changer will 
automatically control the flow of wattless kv-a. between two 
generating stations in inverse proportion to the load on the two 
stations. There is almost an infinite number of arrangements 
that can be used for automatic control under these more or less 
steady-state conditions. However, for the purpose of using 
tap-changing equipment to effect the stability of a system under 
transient conditions, the present equipment is hardly adequate, 
because the ordinary tap-changing operation requires a matter 
of seconds. With our equipment, it requires about four sec. to 
change one tap. It would be entirely practicable to increase 
this speed perhaps to one sec., which would even then be hardly 
short enough to do much good under transient conditions. 

Mr. Blume in his later discussion mentioned that when the 
auto-transformer is connected in series with the line it might 
give trouble, due to harmonies. I think Mr. Blume is confusing 
some of the earlier auto-transformers which we used and which 
were provided with the short-circuiting switch. When the short- 
circuiting switch is used the auto-transformer can be used 
working high on a saturation curve, so that it saturates under 
double-load conditions but in that case it is short-circuited when 
in series with the line, so there is no voltage available to put 
harmonies on the line. 

When the auto-transformer is used in this manner without 
a short-circuit switch, then as mentioned on the third page of my 
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paper, the auto-transformer is provided with air-gaps in its core, 
so that the core does not saturate and a straight-line characteris- 
tic is obtained. 

L. F. Blume: I wonder whether Mr. Thomas in his discus- 
sion did not have in mind more particularly the longer high- 
voltage lines. As far as 1 know, the use of tap-changing equip- 
ments has been applied for the most part to the shorter lines, 
by which stations not so very far apart are interconnected, 
where the power to be transmitted is large, and where the re- 
actance between stations is not great, as it is in very long-distance 
transmission lines. 

In long-distance transmission, the effect of capacitance and 
of line reactance introduces problems which were not considered 
in the paper. It was assumed that line capacitance could be 
neglected, and that the amount of line reactance was insufficient 
to introduce the question of stability. 


In the longer lines, where the reactance is high, the paper shows 
that the higher reactance means that the kv-a. required for a 
synchronous condenser to maintain constant voltage is pro- 
portionally smaller than ratio-control equipments. For example, 
comparing a low-reactance line with a high-reactance line, the 
size of the synchronous condenser required to maintain constant 
voltage with increasing reactance does not increase in kv-a., 
but the size of the ratio-control apparatus is directly proportional 
to the reactance. 

So, for the longer lines, ratio-control apparatus is not only 
relatively more costly, but also on account of other considera- 
tions, such as stability, is probably unsuitable. 


Studies on Sparking in Air 


BY A. PEN-TUNG SAH* 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—Sparking voltages and gradients in air between 
spheres of unequal diameters and between two cylinders placed with 
their axes perpendicular to each other in space (called cross-cylinders) 
have been determined. Complete tables giving the coefficients of 
gradient corresponding to any given spacing and radii, have been 
tabulated, the formulas used being those of Kirchhoff and Russell. 
For cross-cylinders, an approximate formula has been developed. 


In the theoretical discussions, the more definite form of the theory 
of ionization by collision as given by Bergen Davis has been extended 
to the sphere-gap and a relation has been deduced to account for 
the variation of the sparking gradient as investigated in the first 
part of this work, which ts in substantial agreement with those 
found by F. W. Peek, A. Russell, and others. 


* * * * * 


INTRODUCTION 


PARKING voltages and gradients between needle- 
points and spheres have been measured by many 
investigators. It has been theoretically shown! 

that the relation between the sparking voltage and the 
spacing, when the spacing is so large that corona pre- 
cedes a spark-over, should conform to a linear law. 
Such is, in fact, the case for the needle-gap, as shown by 
F. W. Peek? and others. For spheres, it has also been 
shown by Peek? and A. Russell‘ that for large spacings 
under twice the radius of the spheres, the results seem 
to indicate a constant sparking gradient for a given size 
of spheres when both of them are insulated and are at 
equal and opposite potentials, the middle of the high 
voltage winding of the transformer being connected to 
earth. As for the case when one of the spheres is 
grounded with the high potential applied to the other 
insulated sphere, all experimental data seem to contra- 
dict this view.* In this case, the sparking gradient 
decreases rapidly at first and then gradually increases 
with the spacing. 

The existing theory to explain these phenomena is 
mainly due to Peek; who assumes that air has a con- 
stant dielectric strength, an assumption fairly well 
borne out by the corona measurements on concentric 
cylinders and parallel wires. Inasmuch as this theory 
was extended from the phenomenon of corona, it seems 
advisable to study the problem of sparking in air by 
using different kinds of electrodes, namely, two spheres 
of unequal diameters and two cylinders placed with 
their axes perpendicular to each other in space (called 
cross-cylinders, for brevity) to see if similar relations 
exist and to derive a law for sparking based on the more 
definite form of the theory of ionization as first formu- 
lated by J. S. Townsend and later extended by Bergen 
Davis to the corona measurements on concentric 
cylinders and parallel wires. It is thus seen that the 
present investigation falls into two parts: namely, the 
determination of the sparking voltages and gradients 
for the above types of electrodes, and the formulation 
of a theory to explain the more or less empirical re- 
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lation of Peek and Russell based on the known laws of 
ionization by collision. 


Part I 


SPARKING VOLTAGES AND GRADIENTS BETWEEN UN- 
EQUAL SPHERES AND BETWEEN CROSS-CYLINDERS 


Formulas and Tables for the Calculation of the Maxi- 
mum Gradients between Unequal Spheres and Cross- 
Cylinders. The case of two conducting spheres is of 
classical interest, being among the problems first suc- 
cessfully solved by Poisson by using his famous integral. 
Clerk Maxwell also gave a solution but it was too 
complicated to be of any service in a numerical work. © 
The first workable formula was given by Kirchhoff‘. 
It was put into a manageable form by A. Russell", 
who proved the case for two equal spheres by the 
method of an infinite series of images, while G. R. 
Dean!* solved the same problem by using hyperbolic 
functions and zonal harmonics. In the appendix to 
follow, it will be shown how Russell’s reasoning can be 
extended to the general case of two spheres of un- 
equal diameters. From the proof it will be seen that 
the gradient at the surface of the spheres on the line 
of centers may be calculated from the following 
relations: 

G, 

and 

Ge = Vs F2/X — Wa Fyo/X 
in which X = spacing between the spheres, G, = the 
gradient at the surface of the smaller sphere, V; = the 
voltage on the smaller sphere, and G, and V2», the cor- 
responding values for the larger sphere. The different 
F’s will be called coefficients of gradient. The double 
subscript adopted is similar to the notation used .in 
electrostatics for the coefficients of capacity, or of 
induction, or of potential. By giving appropriate 
values to the different V’s, these general formulas 
will be found to be applicable to the different arrange- 
ments that are investigated: namely, when V; = — Vz 
= V/2, the case when both spheres are at equal and 
opposite potentials, V being the potential difference 
between them; and when V,; = O or when V, = O, 
the two cases when one of the spheres is grounded. 
Thus for the case when both spheres are insulated and 


Vi Fus/X — V2 Foi/X 
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are at equal and opposite potentials, the two coefficients 
of gradient may be taken as: 

Pia (Fu +-F 21) /2, and F, = (Foe a Fy») /2, 
respectively. 

The various F’s are expressed in convergent series, the 
arguments of which are functions of the ratios 6 to a, 
ratio of radi, and X to a, ratio of spacing to the smaller 
radius. The values for these when b = a, 2. e., when 
the spheres are equal, have been given by other in- 
vestigators!’. In the following tables only Fj, and F.; 
are given; the values for F's. and F'3., except for the case 
when one sphere has infinite radius, can be made to 
depend on those of 1, and F2; by a reciprocal relation 
which will be discussed fully in the mathematical 
appendix. 

For ready reference and interpolations, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 giving values of Fy, Fos, Fox, and Fy» are herein 
attached. 

For the case of cross-cylinders, because of the lack 
of symmetry, it is not possible to obtain an exact solu- 
tion of the problem by using known methods of mathe- 
matical analysis. In Appendix II, an attempt has been 
made at an approximate solution, the basic principle 
of which is quite similar to that employed by Dean!® 
in deriving an approximate solution for two equal 
spheres. It will be seen that for the case in which both 
equal cylinders are insulated and are at equal and oppo- 
site potentials, the coefficients of gradient F’ are given 
by the following table of values, using which the values 
of the maximum gradient can be calculated from the 
relation: ; 

Gain d Vill Xe 


where G is the gradient, V the effective potential 
difference, and X the spacing. 


Apparatus, Method of Measurement, Etc. Five sizes 
of spheres were used in the investigation, their diameters 
as measured by calipers being 25.0 cm., 20.2 cm., 15.0 
em., 10.0 cm., and 5.05 cm. They were made by 
soldering together two hemispherical bowls that were 
spun from copper. Their shape was quite satisfactory, 
as measurements of the curvature by means of a sphe- 
rometer did not vary more than one per cent. The 
shanks were brass tubes, projecting 60 cm. from the 
spherical surface, each tube having a diameter about 
one-eighth of that of the sphere to which it was fitted. 
For the determination of sparking between a sphere and 
a plane, sphere of infinite radius, two sizes of plane 
surfaces were used, one being about 50 cm. in diameter 
and the other 150 cm. At short spacings, it was found 
that the determinations were practically the same, 
using either plate. Only when the spacing became 
large, about one-sixth of the diameter of the plate, 
did deviations begin to appear. From this, it was con- 
cluded that with the 150-cm. plate, the sparking 
voltages as measured might be assumed to be indepen- 
dent of the diameter of the disk for spacings smaller 
than 25 cm., which was the upper limit contemplated 
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in the investigation. The small disk, 50 cm., was a 
cast iron plate with the surface carefully scraped. The 
larger circular plane, 150 em., was made of galvanized 
sheet iron with a 34-in. (2-cm.) lead tubing soldered all 
around the edge. 

Three pairs of cross-cylinders were used: one pair 
with 25-cm. in diameter being 48 in. (122 cm.) long 
excluding the hemispherical ends, and the other two 
pairs, both 5 in. (12.7 cm.) in diameter, being in two 
different lengths, namely, 24 in. (61 cm.) and 48 in. 
(122 cm.), respectively. They were supported hori- 
zontally at the ends at about four feet (120 cm.) from 
ground. 


The method of voltage measurement was by com- 
parison with a pair of standard 25-cm. spheres, the 
sparking curves being those given by the A. I. E. E. 
standards. Two transformers, both having the center 
of the high voltage winding grounded, were first cali- 
brated against the 25-cm. sphere-gap to determine 
their ratios of transformation. Knowing these, the 
sparking voltages on unequal spheres and cross- 
cylinders were determined from the readings on the 
low voltage side of the transformer. The voltage 
ranges of the transformers were approximately 150 kv. 
between terminals for the smaller unit and either 250 
kv. or 500 kv. between terminals for the larger unit, 
according to whether the low voltage side was connected 
in series or in parallel. The wave shape of the low 
voltage supply was very nearly sinusoidal. The 
frequency was 60 cycles. 

In all of the determinations, the atmospheric density 
was corrected for. The correction factor was taken to 
be simply 3.92B/(273 + t) to reduce all observations to 
the standard condition of 76 em. Hg and 25 deg. cent., 
B being the barometric reading in cm. Hg and ¢ the 
temperature in degrees centigrade. 


Experimental Data and Results. In the following 
tables, the coefficients of gradient have not been en- 
tered, their values being interpolated from the curves 
constructed from the tables of values already given, 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. Calculations for the gradients were 
made only for cases in which the spacing was under 
twice the radius of the smaller sphere, as beyond this 
spacing there was good reason to suspect the formation 
of corona before a spark-over so that similar computa- 
tions would become meaningless. 


Each value is the average of five consecutive readings. 
Unless otherwise indicated, deviation from this average 
is small and negligible. 

The symbols at the head of each column are: 

aand b = radii of spheres, in cm., 

X = spacing between the spheres, in cm., 

V = sparking voltage when both spheres are in- 
sulated and are at equal and opposite potentials, in 
kv. eff., 


V. = sparking voltage when small sphere is insulated 
and the large one grounded, in kv. eff,, 
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Goo = 
gradients at the large sphere, in crest kv. per cm. 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 


V; = sparking voltage when large sphere is insulated 
and the small one grounded, in kv. eff., 

Gy = aio V F,/X; Gu = af Vi Fy1/X; and Ge 
= /2V.2F.2:/X are the maximum gradients at the 
surface of the small sphere corresponding to the three 
arrangements, in crest kv. per cm., 


G. == a/ 2 V F,/X; Gie = af 2 Vi Fi2/X; and 
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Fig. 4—Corrricimnt or GRADIENT FOR Two SPHERES. 
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/2V2F22/X are the corresponding maximum 


Summary of Results. Part of the above data has been 


plotted into several sets of characteristic curves. From 


these (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8) the following points may be 
inferred: ; 


j ' 1. Unstable Part of the Curves. There is a part in 

each sparking curve where the sparking voltage is not 

. definite. These parts have been shown as dotted lines. 

The irregularities at these portions are presumably due 

to the formation of excessive corona and begin at a 

_ separation somewhere around three or four times the 
_ diameter of the smaller sphere. | 


zo ioe TABLE I : 
¢ = COEFFICIENTS OF GRADIENT FOR SPHERES 
J ‘ 3 Values of Fi1 
: P b/a = ratio of radii; X = spacing 
| b/a 
d ‘ iy 2 ai 7 See ie oe Sc (i | ee ee 
X/a 0.50 1.00 1.50 2.50 5.00 00 
0.0 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
OW 1.01 1.07 1.09 plea iL 1.12 1.14 
Bo 1: 0.5 1.08 1.20 1.25 1.29 1.32 1.36 
a Onse 1.25 1.38 1.44 1.49 1.54 1.60 
ies 1.46 1.59 -| 1.66 1272 1.78 1.86 
dee 1.70 1.83 1.90 alee 2.04 2312 
paz: 1.96 2.08 215) - PPP: 2.30 2.40 
a 2.0 2e2s 2.34 2.41 2.48 Oro 2.68 
2 
ian TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF GRADIENT FOR SPHERES 
; Values of Fa1 : 
a b/a = ratio of radii; X = spacing 
7 ae b/a 
. i 
: X/a 0.50 1.00 1.50 2.50 5.00 00 
0.0 | 1.000 | 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 
i 0.2 0.999 1.07 1.09 ree Wea) 1.14 
0.5 0.969 1.15 1.22 1.27 1.32 1.36 
2 0.8 0.905 1.19 1.31 1.43 1.52 1.60 
= 115 0.856 | 1.20 | 1.38 1.56 aa 1.86 
1.4 | 0.816 ea 1.43 1.67 1.89 2.12 — 
: 7a e073 1.21 1.47 1.76 e054 
, 2.0 | 0.756 1.20 1.49 1.84. 2.20 2.68 
TABLE III 
COEFFICIENTS OF GRADIENT FOR SPHERE AND PLANE 
1.6 Values of F22 = Fiz 
X/a = spacing divided by radius of sphere 


a = 


X/a | Fe X/a Fo 


: ; : TABLE IV ss ; 

_ COEFFICIENTS OF GRADIENT FOR CROSS-CYLINDERS 

. Both Electrodes Insulated : 
‘X =spacing; a = radius of cylinder 
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the highest curve is the one for equal spheres as inter- 
polated from the data of the A. I. E. E. standards while 
the lowest curve is the one between a sphere and a plane. 

3. General Character of Curves of Series III, Large 
Sphere Insulated and Small One Grounded. The same 
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given when the sparking gradients are studied. It 
will also be seen that the sparking curve between a plane 
and a sphere is again lowest. 

4, Sparking Gradients for Series I. From the tables, 
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it is seen that the sparking gradients G, at the smaller 
sphere are very nearly constant for a given size of the 
smaller sphere within the range of the spacings investi- 
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Transactions A. I. EK. E. 


gated. The general relation is: the smaller the radius, 
the higher the sparking gradient. 

5. Sparking Gradients for Series II. The values for 
G11, 7. ., when the smaller sphere is insulated, will be 
seen to increase somewhat with the spacing. This 
increase seems to be greater as the ratio of the radii, 


TABLE V 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
2a =5.05cm.; 26 = 10.0 cm.; b/a = 1.98 


x 4 Vi Ve Gy, Gu Ga G2 | > Ga Gre 
2.03 38.5| 39.8] 40.6] 38.1 | 40.6 | 38.9 | 27.0 | 27.0 | 29.5 
3.05 51.0| 50.7| 55.3] 38.8 | 41.5 | 39.0 | 24.4 | 22.0 | 29.0 
4.06 61.0] 58.6] 67.8] 39.4 | 42.7 | 38.0 | 22.7 | 18.4 | 29.3 
5.08 69.4] 64.5) 78.5] 39.9 | 43.8 | 36.7 | 21.8 | 15.6 | 30.2 
6.107) 76.2] 71.6] 89.0 
Whi! 85.5] 77.1|104 
9.65 95.8| 82.0) 121 
12.70 | 107 88.1] 138 
17.75 | 125* 1100" | 152 
22.85 |141* 1108* 1! 156* 


-. {From this point on, the gradient was not calculated on account of the 
formation of corona. 

*Individual readings varied considerably from the average value here 
given. 


TABLE VI 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
2a =5.05cm.; 26 = 20.0 cm.; b/a = 4.00 


x Vv Vi V2 Gi Gi Gai Ge Gi2 Go 
2.03 36.7 | 36.8 37.3| 38.7 | 39.2 | 38.7 | 22.4 | 22.4 | 23.2 
3.05 47.2) 46.4 48.2) 39.0 | 39.7 | 38.3 18.5) df. | 39.6 
4.06 55.4| 53.3 58.0] 39.4 | 40.4 | 38.7 | 1629 43.9) 27-8 
5.08 62.0/] 59.0 65.8] 39.8 | 41.5 | 38.3 | 14.2 | 12.6 | 17.18 
6.60T| 70.5] 64.7 78.3 
7.62 76.5 | 70.1 84.4 
9.65 85.5 | 75.0 98.1 
12.70 94.8 | 80.3 : 118 
17.78 | 124 88.3 | 145 
22.86 |134* !199.0*| 171 
TABLE VII 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
2a =5.05cem.; 2b = 0; b/a =m 
x Vv Vi Vo Gi Gu Gai Ge Giz G22 
2.03 34.83) 35.10) S591) 138.8. |-39.2 39.1 | 2856) | sess 
3.05 43.0| 43.3 | 48.3 | 38.7 | 39.0 | 39.0 1350, | doek ons 
4.06 49.0) 49.4 |} 49.2 | 39.2 | 39.4 | 39.2 10.3 | 10.4 | 10.3 
5.08 54.3] 53.8 | 54.3 | 40.8 | 39.9 | 40.3 8.22] 8.10} 8.15 
6.60¢| 60.0] 59.4 | 60.0 
7.62 62.5] 61.6 | 62.3 
10.16 67.2) 66.27 || 67.5 
12.70 T5* Neca Caice 
17.78 85* 81.5 | 85.2 
22.86 | 100* 93* 95.1 
TABLE VIII 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
2a =10.0cm.; 26 =15.0cm.; b/a =1.50 ; 
x V Vi Vo Gy Gu Goi G2 Giz Gre 
2.03 41.7| 41.8] 41.8] 34.4 | 34.7 | 34.2 | 30.3 | 30.2 | 30.6 
3.05 59.4| 58.5] 59.4] 35.1 | 35.3 | 34.5 | 29.4 | 28.4 | 30.1 
4.57 82.6| 79.0| 84.0] 36.3 | 36.7 | 34.8 | 28.5 | 26.0 | 30.6 
6.60 | 104 97.5) 112 36.1 | 37.8 | 33.9 | 26.4 | 21.1 | 32.2 
8.64 | 122 110 135 36.0 | 38.5 | 32.2 | 25.3 | 17.9 | 34.0 
10.16 | 132 118 151 35.8 | 39.2 | 31.3 | 24.6 | 16.0 | 35.7 
12.70) 148 128 168 
15.24 | 163 145 178 
20.32 187 152* | 194 
25.40 145* (203 


_b/a, is more nearly unity. Thus for equal spheres, this 
_ Increase will be found to be greatest and for a plane and 
a sphere, it is almost entirely negligible. 


6. Influence of G, and Gi. For the two series above 


TABLE IX 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
2a =10.0cm.; 2b = 25.0 cm.; b/a = 2.50 


x piv ira ve Gi Gu Gai G2 Gig Gre 


2 2.0} 41.8] 41.8) 35.6 | 35.2 | 35.2 | 28.3 | 28.6 | 28.3 
3.05 | 58.3] 57.4| 57.8| 36.1 | 36.0 | 35.3 | 26.0 | 25.2 | 26.1 
Aoi Wi Oe tsl i) 7726) SGe20l"SGra0(kobaei | 22.6r| 21 2 9/2357 
6.60 | 96.5] 92.1] 101 36.2 | 37.1 | 35.2 | 19.7.| 17.0 | 22.5 
8.64 | 112 104 121 36.4 | 37.7 | 34.8 | 17.9 | 14.1 | 22.4 
10.16 | 122 112 135 35.7 | 38.5 | 34.2 | 17.1 | 12.5 | 22.5 
12.707) 137 122 157 

14,73 | 148 - 173 

185290) °e. 136 


TABLE X 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
2a =10.0cm.; 25 = 0; b/a =o 


x WA Vi Ve Gi Gi Gar Ge Giz Go2 
2.03 39.9) 39,5) 39.5) 35.7 | 35.2 | 35.2 | 24.2 | 24.0 | 24.0 
3.05 | 53.1] 53.2] 52.9] 35.4 | 35.5 | 35.2 | 20.2 | 19.6 | 20.0 
4.57 68.8| 68.0] 68.5] 35.7 | 35.2 | 35.8 | 15.8 | 15.6 | 15.6 
6.60 Se. Osea | 2.0)| coco |) so.e | 3o.6 |) Uva 11s6 | 1.6 
8.64 | 92.4] 91.7] 92.5] 36.2 | 36.0 | 36.2 8.89] 8.83] 8.90 

10.16 996) 99-5)' 9955113720 | 3679) | 36.9 WaODIEy .OO|l coo 


12.70t|108 |107 | 108 
15.75 |119* |116* | 117 


. 19.30 | 122* |134* | 128 


25.40 |133* |138* | 142 


TABLE XI 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
2a =15.0cm.; 2b = 20.2cm.; b/a = 1.345 


G | Gu Ga | G2 | Gis Go2 


SS ee ee 


33.0 | 32.9 | 32.9 | 31.8 | 31.8 | 31.8 
33.0 | 33.2 | 32.7 | 30.0 | 29.7 | 30.2 
S3540 | Sarr ese (29). 2h 2788) 1830\52 
33.6) | 34.3) | 32.5 | 28.2) | 25.1 | 31.3 
34.0 | 35.3 | 32.2 | 27.4 | 23.2 | 32.6 
34.01) 35.9 | 31.2) | 2657592072 | 3452 
34.1 | 36.8 | 28.5 | 26.1 | 17.1 | 35.7 
ae 2 Sale ae 


; TABLE XII 
~ _-- UNEQUAL SPHERES 
_ 2a =15.0cm.; 2b = 0; b/a = 0 
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discussed, the influence of the gradients at the surface 
of the larger sphere, 7. e., of G, and.Gi., seems to be 
negligible since they vary between wide limits. It is 
probable that they do not have any primary effect in 


TABLE XIII 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
2a =20.2cm.; 2b = 0; b/a = % 


>, « Vv Vi Vo. Gi Gu Gai Ge Gi2 G22 
2.03 41.1] 40.0} 41.5] 32.4 '3U.6 oat | 26.7 | 26.8 | 26-9 
3.05 59.0} 58.1] 58.3] 32.9 | 31.8 | 32.5 | 24.6 | 24.3 | 24.4 
4.57 S057 SOr de 79. Ol S208) S226 (eS2eh eo) SiI5 213 Deo 
6.60 | 104 104 103 SOLO Sawe oaoL | es. d | ae Oe irs 
8.64 | 123 122 122 | 33.0 | 32.8 | 32.8 | 15.2 | 15.1 | 15.2 
10.67 | 137 (136 138 SZ 2S OZS 4) Soc0 1 LZ9 | eP2e8 | 13.0 
13.21 | 153 151 154 33.3 | 32.8 | 33.4 | 10.8 | 10.8 | 10.9 
16.25 | 168 165 172. 33.6 | 33.0 | 34.4 8.83] 8.65) 9.05 
20.32] 183 180 190 7 
25.40 | 196 194 214 
TABLE XIV 
UNEQUAL SPHERES 
“2a =25.00cm.; 2b = 0; b/a = 0 
axe Vee va Vo Gi Gu Gar G2 Giz Go 
2.03 41.0] 41.0] 41.6 31.5 | 31.5 | 31.5 27 Oy 270) || Qiad 
3.05 58.6 58.4) 5852) sLe6 | 3.4 | S14) 25.1 jP25.0) | 24.8 
4.57 | 82.27) 81.3) 81.9) 317 | 31.5 | 31.6 | 22.5 | 225201 22.4 
6.60 | 107 106 108 31.4 | 31.4 | 31.6 | 19.0 | 19.0 } 19.4 
9.15 | 131 133 135 381-0) | otaon| iol. | L259 || 16.0) 16.3 
11.18t] 147 L505 £525 SL. On) Sleor| ot. On alse laa ed ae 
Donel Loo 168 172 Slo) | Slow 32.6 (01250) 1252) | 1255 
17.27 | 186 188 195 31.6 | 32.1 | 33.3 9.83} 10.0 | 10.4 
21.34 | 205 32.3 8.00 
25.40 } 221 ; 32.8 6.72 
TABLE XV (A) 
CROSS-CYLINDERS 
Diameter = 12.7 cm.; net length = 61 cm. 
Both Electrodes Insulated 
Ne Vv aa ax a ue 
2.23 45.7 30.3 7.14 134 30.4 
3.17 64.3 30.1 9.65 169 30.0 
4.32 88.5 30.5 LS 188 29.6 


TABLE. XV (B) 
CROSS-CYLINDERS © 


Diameter = 12.7 cm.; net length = 122 cm. 
: Both Electrodes Insulated 
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causing the sparking, which, as already pointed out, 
seems to be mainly governed by the gradients G; and 
G,, at the smaller sphere. 

7. Sparking Gradients for Series III. For the third 
series, namely, that in which the smaller sphere was 
grounded with the high voltage applied to the large 
sphere, the sparking gradient G2; at the surface of the 
smaller sphere sometimes increases and sometimes 
decreases with the spacing while the values of Gy, 
7. e., the gradient at the larger sphere, are not always 
smaller than G.;. In fact, for the cases in which the 
sparking curves in the third series bend over and inter- 
sect the others as noted in (8) above, the gradient 
G2» increases and finally becomes larger than Gy;; 
see Tables VIII and XI. In these cases it is probable 
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that the law of sparking should be formulated to take 
account of the influence of both Ga. and G2;. Thisisa 
probable explanation why the curves in this series bend 
’ over much more than the corresponding curves of the 
other two series. 

8. Comparison of Curves for the Three Series. 
When the same pair of spheres is used, it will be seen 
that the sparking curve is highest when the smaller 
‘sphere is grounded and lowest when it is insulated, with 
the case when both spheres are insulated and are at 
equal and opposite potentials falling in between the 
two. For the arrangement when one sphere has in- 
finite radius, i. e., a plane, all three curves are practi- 
cally the same. 
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9. Data on Cross-Cylinders. The general relation 
that the smaller the radius, the higher the sparking 
gradient, has been found to be also true in the case of 
cross-cylinders. When the electrodes are at equal and 
opposite potentials, this gradient seems to be a constant 
for the spacings considered. As no mathematical cal- 
culation has been made to determine the sparking 
gradient when one cylinder is grounded, nothing can be 
inferred about this arrangement. Measurements of 
the sparking voltages in this latter arrangement showed, 
however, that the sparking voltages were not far dif- 
ferent from those determined for the former case of 
both insulated electrodes. Because of the flux distribu- 
tion, it will be noted that the sparking curve for cross- 
cylinders lies higher than the corresponding curve for 
spheres with the same radius, Fig. 8. It should also 
be noted, however, that the sparking gradient in the 
case of cross-cylinders is smaller than the corresponding 
value for equal spheres having the same radius. 

From the data on the two lengths of the 12.7-cm. 
cylinders, it will be seen that when the spacing was below 
one-sixth of the net length of the cylinder, no appreci- 
able difference in the sparking voltage was observed 
by using either pair of electrodes. — 


Part II 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the Davis theory 
of the corona, from which it will be shown how to 
derive the relation between the sparking gradient and 
the radius of the sphere, it would be advisable to give a 
brief account of Peek’s theory of the sphere-gap so as 
to afford a ready comparison of the two. Peek! as- 
sumes that air has a constant dielectric strength Go. 
But to cause rupture, energy as well as gradient is 
necessary. Thus corona or sparking does not occur 
when the gradient at the surface of the electrode equals 
Gy, because energy has not yet been supplied sufficiently. 
It is only after the gradient at a certain distance away 
from the surface of the electrode equals G) and hence 
that at the electrode exceeds Gy, that the energy supplied 
is great enough to cause arupture. ‘Thus due to curva- 
ture of the electrodes, the sparking gradient at the 
electrode with the radius a should satisfy a relation: 

Ga = Go(1+ A/va) (1) 
in which A is a constant, G) the constant dielectric 
strength of air, and a the radius. From his results on 
concentric cylinders, parallel wires, and spheres, Peek 
finds that the values for G) vary somewhat for the three 
arrangements. He attributes this variation to the 
unbalancing of the field and claims that the dielectric 
strength of air is probably given by the value 31 ky. 
per cm. as obtained from the determinations on con- 
centric cylinders where the field distribution is the same 
on all sides. In the case of parallel wires, there is some 
unbalancing so that G) becomes less, being only 29.8 
ky. per cm., while for spheres, the unbalancing is 
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greatest, in consequence of which the value of G) is 


also lowest, being only 27.2 kv. per cm. 


Besides this difficulty and the rather indefinite 
magnitude of the rupturing energy required by Peek’s 
theory, it is also necessary to account for the variation 
of the sparking gradients in the cases when one of the 
spheres is grounded. Although arguments have been 
advanced to explain this variation, they are not at all 
convincing”. As Bergen Davis has demonstrated 
how the theory of ionization by collision can be applied 
to the corona formation around cylindrical conductors, 
it appears best to extend this to the case of the sphere- 
gap since our present knowledge and confidence in the 
electron theory is far greater than at the time of the 
deductions of Davis. 

In order to extend this theory, it is necessary to note 
the main assumptions as follows:*! 


1. On the Agency of Ionization. Under the con- 


ditions of sparking that are being dealt with, ionization 


of the gas molecules is primarily due to the collisions 
with electrons. The ionizations caused by positive 
ions and photoelectric effects are very small and may 
be neglected. 

2. On the Energy Required for Ionization. When an 
electron collides with a molecule, ionization will follow 
only when the normal component of the kinetic energy 
of the electron equals or exceeds a certain least value, 
which value is a constant characteristic of. the gas. 
Thus for a given density, the number of ionizing im- 


pacts depends on the field intensity. By statistical 


considerations, it can be shown how the number of 
ionizing impacts and the gradient are related. For 
practical purpose, a gradient at which ionization begins 
to be appreciable may be assumed to correspond with 
the value G) of Peek’s formula (1), but not equal to tt. 

3. On the Physical Process of Sparking or Corona 
Formation in an Alternating Electric Field. Consider 
two concentric spheres for the sake of simplicity. 
Let the rupturing potential difference be applied. 
Suppose the inner sphere is passing through the crest 
value of the positive half of the voltage wave. Imagine 
a concentric sphere M to be the surface at which the 
gradient is Go, 7. e., the value at which ionization by 
collision is appreciable under the given density con- 
ditions. As the inner sphere is at the positive half of 
the wave, free electrons will be moving towards it. 
When these free electrons passinside of the region within 


_ the sphere M, ions and electrons multiply due to colli- 


sion. ‘Thus, if ee: are ae N 0 peemons at the sur- 
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half-cycle, when the inner electrode is positive, the 
number of electrons at the surface of the imaginary 
sphere M is greater than N,, the original number due 
to the natural ionization of the atmosphere. Call 
this N,;. These N, electrons will again produce ioniza- 
tion when they are within the sphere VM and the number 
that reaches the inner electrode will be greater than 
N,, say Ni. Of these, a portion will move outward 
as the field changes to negative value and causes, by 
the action already described, the number that moves 
inward in the following cycle to be still greater than 
N,. Continuing the process in this way, it will be seen 
that there will be acycleat which the number of electrons 
at the surface of the sphere M will be such a value, say 
mo per unit area, that moving under the field intensity 
and distribution, it will yield at the inner electrode an 
ionic density of n electrons perunitarea. This density n 
is high enough to cause the layer immediately around 
the conductor to be conducting and hence the formation 
of corona or a progressive rupture. From this concep- 
tion of the nature of the rupture, it will be noted that 
rupture does not occur immediately after the applica- 
tion of the rupturing voltage but only after the lapse of 
a few cycles. This conception seems to be in good 
agreement with observations on the time lag and tran- — 
sient sparking voltages of the different gaps. 

The Law of the Sphere-Gap. Inthe above discussions, 
the spheres have been assumed to be concentric. If 
attention is confined to a small area around the line of 
centers on the surface of the smaller sphere, the same 
considerations will also be true for two BD DcESS external 
to each other. 

To find the relation between n and vp, let us for sim- 
plicity again consider two concentric spheres. Denote 
by N, and N, respectively, the number that starts out. 
from the sphere M and that arrives at the inner sphere. 
Let a be the number of electrons produced by one 
electron when it travels through a distance of one centi- 
meter under an electric force of G kv. per cm. If there 
are N electrons passing through a surface,” then at a 
small distance dy, the number will be increased by — 


Meine, ar @) 
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To integrate (4), it is necessary to express a@ in terms 
of y. This can be done if the relation between a and G 
is known, because, as will be shown in the Appendix, 
for small distances away from the surface of the sphere, 
the gradient G varies inversely as the distance from the 
center of the sphere. Thus, if Gy is the gradient at the 
point on the line of centers whose distance from the 
center of the sphere is yo, and G, is the gradient at the 
surface of the sphere with radius a, then G, = Go yo?/a?; 
and, in general, if y is the distance of a point on the line 
of centers from the center of the sphere, the gradient 
atyisG = G) y?/y? = G, a*/y’, if y — ais small. 

Regarding the relation between a and G, Bergen 
Davis has developed a formula by considering the 
energy required for ionization as stated in (2) above. 
In terms of the ionization potential » and the mean free 
path L of the electrons, this relation takes the form: 


‘tore v v ) 
#88 (ae 
where F# 7 is the exponential integral. Using the value 
» = 10.2 volts as found by Bishop”? and taking L as 
4 ./ 2 times the mean free path of the molecules in air”4, 
1.€.,4+/2 X 9.838 « 10-§= 5.55 x 10-5em. for the free 
electrons in air, values of a can-be calculated for dif- 
ferent G’s. A calculation of this sort has been made 
using the tables of Jahnke and Emde” for the values 
of the exponential integral. For values of G covered by 
the investigation, it.is found that an empirical quad- 
ratic relation represents the theoretical relation (5) 
very satisfactorily. This relation is: 

a = C(G—G,)? = 0.184 (G — 25)? (6) 
where G is in kv. per cm. The agreement between 
(6) and (5) is well shown by the accompanying curve, 
Fig. 9. As relation (5) can not be used for integration 
in finite terms, relation (6) will be used. Also as 
G = G y0?/y’, (6) can be written as 


= 2 i] 


Substituting this into (4) and performing the indicated 
integration, it is found that 


(5) 


a cael. (7) 


a? 8 Ga 
log one -K=8.7a| 5 
(le a 2G, 
al eS) Gia 1| (8) 


In this form, the equation still contains a quantity 
Mo, of which nothing is known. If it is assumed for the 
present that the total number of electrons crossing any 
spherical surface completely enclosing one of the elec- 
trodes remains always the same, then the density of 
electrons on any such spherical surface will vary in- 
versely as the square of the radius. In the equation 
‘above given, it is then permissible to put the quantity K 
equal to a constant. Granting such an assumption, 
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the theory then leads to the result that the sparking 
gradient is a function of the radius of the smaller sphere 
only. 

In his theory of the corona, Davis had to do with a 
similar quantity which he assumed to be constant and 
equal to 6 for concentric cylinders and to 4.3 for parallel 
wires. If K is taken as 4 for the sphere-gap, it will be 
found that equation (8) agrees fairly well with the data 
given by the Institute standards and those of the present 
investigation when only the case of symmetrical ap- 
plication of voltage is considered, 7. e., when both 
spheres are insulated and are at equal and opposite 
potentials. In fact, changing the square-root function 
to a quadratic function by the following empirical re- 
lation, which will be found to be accurate to within 
half of a per cent for values of X lying between 1 and 2, 
namely, 


/ X ~— 0.071 X? + 0.630 X + 0.441 (9) 
the relation (8) can be put in the form: 
Gi, = (1.105 + ws) G, (10) 
With K = 4and Gyas 25, (10) at once becomes 
G, = 27.6 (1+ i) (11) 
; / a 


whose similarity to the relation of Peek, wz., 
G, = 27.2 (1 + 0.54/V a) 

or to that of Russell, vz., 
Ga = 27.4 (1 + 0.515/+/¢) 

is very remarkable and striking. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It should be noted that in the above work, the value 
of K has been assumed to be constant. It is the simp- 
lest assumption. On closer examination, it will be seen 
that m) cannot be as simply related to yo as an inverse 
square relation. For instance, as shown by Davis in 
his theory, when the spacing is very short, the electrons 
moving outward will be taken up and neutralized by 
the other sphere and the process of cumulative multipli- 
cation at the surface of the sphere M will not take place 
as readily. In fact, for short spacings, 7» yo? decreases 
as the spacing (hence K increases) because of the dis- 
appearance of a number of electrons at the surface of 
the other electrode. It is therefore possible to explain 
the rapid increase of the sparking gradient as the 
spacing is decreased to very short values. Thus the 
simple relation of Peek and Russell, which may be de- 
rived from the theory of Davis, appears to be merely 
an approximation giving good results only for special 
cases, namely, when both spheres are insulated and are 
at equal and opposite potentials, in which case it is 
permissible to assume K to be a constant independent 
of the arrangement. As for the cases in which one 
of the spheres is grounded, the value of K is probably 
influenced both by the gradient at the surface of the 
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larger sphere and the spacing between them, so that it is 


no longer a constant independent of the arrangement. 
On this account, it is thus also possible to explain why 
the constancy of the sparking gradient is not of general 
validity. A point of interest to note is that the smaller 
value of G), Peek’s notation, for spheres, viz., the 
value 27.6 as against 31 for concentric cylinders or 
29.8 for parallel wires, is a natural consequence of the 
theory and does not require any gaanation such as 


- that advanced by Peek. 


The writer is under great Oblisation:. to Prof. A. 
Wilmer Duff and Prof. Harold B. Smith for suggestions 
made and for facilities and encouragement in the 
preparation of the paper. rep: 

Appendix I 
COEFFICIENTS OF GRADIENT FOR SPHERES 

Given the radii a and 0 of two spheres and the distance 
of separation between their surfaces, X, it is required to 
find the field distribution when both spheres are charged 
and when one of them is charged and the other con- 
nected toground. In particular, the values of the maxi- 
mum gradients at the surfaces of the spheres are to be 
sought. | 

Let A, be the center of the sphere with radi a and 
B be that of the sphere with radius 6. Suppose first 
that A is at potential V while B is grounded. Put a 
charge, Q@; = Via, at Ai. This will give to sphere A 
a uniform potential V,. But due to it, the potential 
over sphere B is no longer zero. To reduce the po- 
tential over B to zero, put a second charge Q,’ at B,, 
the point inverse to A, with respect to the sphere B, 7. e., 
= b? and Q:/AiM + Q,'/B: M = Owhere 
M is any point on sphere B. Due to Q,’ the potential 
over sphere A is now no longer uniformly equal to V;. 
To restore it to the value V;, another charge Q, may be 


put at the point inverse to B, with respect to the sphere © 

ie 24% masely, A», which satisfies the relation A, A>. 
AYE = = 

. Q:/AN + Q,'/B,N =O for any point N’ on the 

: _. Sphere A. Continuing the process, it is evident that 


The magnitude of Q. must be such that 


e nth charge Q,, inside of sphere A is related to the 


charge Q,,’ inside of B as follows: 


Q,/9,’ =—MA,/MB, =—b/BB,, (12). 


re M is any point on sphere B, and A,, and B,, are 
\verse points with respect to sphere B. Likewise, 
P hat iN on sept A, the relation must hold: 


(13) 


-that when » =1, wu: 
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2adt=@+e—-P—-V/(@+e—b)—40 2 
withd=a+60+X. (16) 
2bdt)=@+4+RP-—-e¢- v7 (+8 — a&)?— 40? a? 
The general relation between w,,, w,’, and U,+1 is, by 
definition of inverse points, as follows: 
(d — Un) Un’ = 6? and (d — u,,’) Unti = 0, 
which gives, on the elimination of w,,’, 
Un Unt — (2 — b*) Unti/d — a2/d + a? = 0 (18) 
(18) can be put into the standard form of a difference 
equation by a change of the variable as follows: 


(17) 


Un = Unti/Un + (d? — b?)/d (19) 
giving ; 
Unk2 ae C Un+1 Sis D On = OF ; (20) 
where , 
C = (d? — b?— a*)/dand D = a? b’/d (21) 


The solution of (20) is obtained by putting v, = 2”, 
where z satisfies the quadratic 


aC ae Tae) (22) 
Using the two roots of (22), z; and 22, the general solu- 
tion.of (20) is then v, = A 2" + B 2.” (23) 


where A and B are two arbitrary constants to be de- 
termined so as to satisfy the boundary conditions of the 
problem. Introducing for convenience the value of ft 
from (16) into the solution, itis found that _ 

v, = Aa" (a/d—t)”+ Ba (a/d—1/t)”. | (24) 
To determine the ratio of A to B, the initial condition 
= Ay Ay = O is used. . This 
yields, from (19), - Ff 

02/0, = — (2 — b*)/d =a(a/d—t—1/t) (25) 
together with simplification by using (16). Equating 
the ratio v2/v; found from (24) to-that given by (25), it 
is found that after reduction and simplification 

B=-At? = —Ast/?- (26) 
where s? = tt’. 
_ With this value for B, it is found that 


ater 2 
. 5 awe (t2 gin-4 — 15 ‘ 
and ak: (27) | 
| : bs? (@ s4n—4 — 1) 
ener rrmg XT 


Vi (s* — 1) ie » he 
From (14), the ratio of the various charges is the 
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a Q, Q> ga i 

Gi aa a2 ae (a — Us) y a (a ae Unt+1)” 
Qi’ @ ~ Qn’ = 

~— (d — uy’ — a)? A ae ol ator 


for the gradient (or field intensity) at the surface of the 
small sphere due to the voltage V; on it. This can be 
reduced by using the values of Q and wu already found, 
and is: 


V,.d4+ s? (1 — ts?) 
ie als) bee te ay (1 + ts*)? cf "| 
(30) 
or 
penn, 
hy es OG 11 
with 
X. (1 +t)? GS s* 1 — ts") 
Hah o (Lb) = (1 + tsi) Gh 


In a similar way, the gradient at the surface of the 

larger sphere due to the voltage applied to the small 

sphere is 

Via(l— #@) (+ 8°) 
b? (t — s?)? 


co 
g2n (1 => Sta) 


Gio = el a Ae 


n=1 

(32) 
If now the large sphere is charged to the potential V, 
while the small one is kept at the potential zero, the 
gradient at the surface of the smaller sphere will be an 
expression similar to.(32) with ¢ changed to t’ and b 
toaandatob. It will be more convenient to express 
this analogous expression still in terms of ¢ and then 
it will be found that this gradient is: 


Gor = fe V2 Fo,/X with 
x (ieee 
a (1 — ?t) 


g2nt4 (t = git) 


(t — Sr) 2 


Foi, = (33) 
The cases when sphere A is charged to the potential V, 


and the sphere B to potential V». will have for the 
gradients: 


Gy =e Gi ig Gor = ViFu/X mae V» F'y,/X 

and (34) 
G» — Goo + Gio = Ve Foe/X — Vi Fyo/X 
the coefficients F'2. and F',. being of the same form as 
those for F;, and F, with all the a’s and 6’s inter- 
changed. Since it is immaterial which sphere is taken 
as the first sphere, it is evident that the values of F's. 
and Fy. may be found to depend reciprocally on those 
of F,, and F.;. Thus it is always true that: 

Fy, (X/b, a/b) = Foe (X/a, b/a) 
and 

Fy, (X/a, b/a) = Fe: (X/b, a/b). (35) 
The tables that have been previously given for these 
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coefficients were therefore calculated for Fy, and F.; 
only but with values of b/a ranging from zero to infinity 
instead of merely from one to infinity. 

When this reciprocal relation is applied to the case 
of a plane and a sphere, it will be found that the values 
become indeterminate. But going back to the original 
relation and allowing 6 to become infinite, it is found 
that the factor outside the summation sign in 
the expressions for Fx. and F'. becomes simply 
4 X/.1/X +2aX and the corresponding calculations 
can then be made. These values have been given 
in Table III. 

The gradient at a short distance, h, away from the 
surface of the sphare with radius a on the line of centers 
is 


Qi Q» 
Q,’ Q.’ 

. d1- hh i a a 
(28), % 2h) 

~ a (1- a a ee + 
de The, Wires 2h ) 

oy ee ee =o s0tn' oi a 

so that in the limit ash > 0 

dG = (Fis int eat 

a = 2D ag ea eee (36) 

0 


This then shows that for short distances away from the 
surface of the sphere, the variation of the gradient is 
inversely as the square of the distance from the center 
of the sphere, a relation that has been given in explicit 
form in the theoretical discussions. 


Appendix IT 


COEFFICIENTS OF GRADIENTS FOR CROSS-CYLINDERS 


Pass the plane of the figure, Fig. 10, through the axis 
of one of the cylinders and perpendicular to the other. 
Imagine line charges of q units per unit length to be 
placed at the positions A and B inside of the cylinders 
so that the cylindrical surfaces are approximately at 
the required potentials V/2 and — V/2 respectively. 
Let the distances be as shown in Fig. 10. At 
the point H, the gradient is greatest, its value being 
G =2q(1/Z+1/(2 + X)]. The voltage at H is 
V/2 =2qlog (Z + X)/Z, so that on putting X =nZ 
and eliminating qg, the gradient is G = V F/X, where 
the coefficient F' is given by 


n (2 + n) 
AL. 


P= 90 +n) log (1 +2) 


(37) 
To compute this, it is necessary to find n first. Con- 
sider the forces acting at a point P very near to H on the 
same plane. The resultant R is normal to the surface 


saa <3 am 


constituent forces R, and R2, due to the two line charges 
at A and B, respectively, must be equal and opposite 
ee, R, sin a, = R,sina,. As R,and R, are inversely 
proportional to the distances r, and re, so ri/r2 = (sin a1) 
— /(ein ae). From the triangle ACP, AP/AC = 
SIN d2/SiN ay, 7. e., 


; | r/(R — Z) = (sin a2)/(sin a1) = r2/r1 (38) 
Fo As P approaches H, r. approaches Z + X and 7; 


Bey 


sli cis ie 
- ‘ 


- becomes Z, so that (38) becomes in the limit Z/(R — Z) 
=(Z44+X)/Z (39) 
With X = nZ, this can be reduced to a quadratic in 
n, the solution of which gives: 

iP pete i fous (/ Boel) 8 XR 


Thus, for given values of X/R, n can be computed 
from (40) and substituted into (37) to give the values 
mt as given in Table IV. 


Ns (40) 


ee pn aT eS ae ere ree, 
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Discussion 


W.B. Kouwenhoven: In Mr. Sah’s paper I find no reference 
to the effect of humidity. At the Johns Hopkins University we 
have been conducting an elaborate research upon the effect of 
humidity on the corona-forming voltage; this research is being 
carried out under our pieckon. at the Bureau OF Standards at - 
Washington. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter from E. S. Lee of the 
General Electric Company, saying that he had found that 
humidity affected his air condenser, and during the same week 
we obtained our first definite information that this was actually 
The presence of humidity in the air has an effect on 
On perfectly clean surfaces the 
presence of moisture in the atmosphere raises the corona-forming 
voltage slightly, the maximum increase we have found is of the 
order of 1.2 per cent. In order to detect this effect it was 
necessary to refine our method of measuring and check every- 
thing very carefully. At the Bureau of Standards in the re- 
search to which I referred a moment ago, they are measuring 
the wave shape of the voltage directly in the high-voltage side 


‘of the circuit and have taken every precaution to insure accu- 


racy. I feel that their results are ae to at least one part pf 
a 1000, if not better. 


We have found also that humidity causes a lowering of the 
voltage when a corona forms on dirty or dusty surfaces. This 
lowering of the corona-forming voltage may amount to 5 per 
cent. In future work with the spark-gap it may be necess: : 
use correction tables for correcting for the amount of 
in the air at the time of the test. ; 
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Synopsis.—T his paper covers Chapters VII, VIII, and IX of a 
thesis presented by the author to the Faculty of the Graduate School 
of Cornell University, for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In this thesis a summary is mude of the experimental facts 
regarding the anomalous behavior of solid insulating materials 
under varying conditions of potential, time, temperature, frequency, 
humidity, ionizing radiations, and various other factors. 

A bibliography containing about 400 articles dealing with experi- 
mental and theoretical research is appended to the thesis. These 
articles are chronologically arranged and numbered. 

Five tables are given, including references to experimental 
research done on (a) dielectric resistivity, (b) dielectric charge and 
discharge, (c) dielectric constant, (d) dielectric strength, (e) dielectric 
energy loss. 


Part I. 
Hypotheses 


A. INTRODUCTION 


HE fact that all theories so far propounded to ex- 
plain the behavior of solid dielectrics have not 
stood experimental verification is an indication of 

the complexity of the phenomena which loom simulta- 
neously whenever insulating materials are electrically 
tested. 

Realizing the futility of a theory built-on atomic, 
molecular, or inter-molecular considerations, the author 
proposes to abandon such a mode of procedure until 
our knowledge of the atomic and molecular structure 
of matter is more mature. This, however, does not 
prevent us from generalizing the laws governing the 
behavior of dielectrics nor does it presuppose a complete 
although temporary abandonment of the whole field of 
theoretical work. Indeed, if little is known about the 
physical nature of dielectrics, still less is known about 
that of magnetics. Yet the engineer, in his lust for the 
practical application of magnetic materials and their 
utilization to the highest degree of efficiency, has ut- 
terly forsaken any interpretation of the actual internal 
(molecular and atomic) mechanism of magnetism and 
has applied himself to the generalization of the gross 
facts in the form of “working laws.” 

While this. is not the highway trod by the physicist 
and certainly not scientifically the surest and safest to 
pursue, yet the justification for the engineer’s digression 
is to be found in the very rapid progress made through 

_the application of such “working laws.” 

The author’s convictions (a) that the electrical be- 
havior of dielectrics is not only atomic but also molec- 
ular and inter-molecular; (b) that a complete knowledge 
of the atomic structure is a prerequisite to a clear under- 
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Hypotheses are here established which account, in a general way, 
for the observed behavior of solid dielectrics. Definitions of the 
resistivity, permittivity, electric charge, and electric strength® of 
solid dielectrics under both continuous and alternating potentials 
are submitted. Terms are introduced and defined: e. g., the ‘*(i—t)- 
characteristic,” the ‘‘electrization curve,” and the ‘‘hystero-viscosity 
loop.” 

The various energy losses occurring in dielectrics are traced to 
their sources and subdivided into hysteresis, viscosity, and resistance 
losses. Methods are devised for separating the total dissipated 
energy into its three component parts. 

Finally, the classical theory is shown to apply to imperfect solid 


dielectrics if the submitted definitions and terms be adopted. 
* k * * 


General Considerations and 


standing of the molecular and inter-molecular configura- 
tion; and finally (c) that our meager knowledge of the 
atomic structure furnishes but a slight encouragement 
to a prospective mastery of molecular structure, all 
lead him to pursue, gladly although reluctantly, the 
trodden path already followed by the engineer in the 
case of magnetism. 

Such a course does not, however, prevent our formu- 
lating a picture of the internal workings of dielectrics. 
Indeed, a few general hypotheses will be next outlined, 
not with the view of building a mathematical theory of 
molecular behavior, based on them, but rather with the 


. object of presenting a very sketchy interpretation of the 


internal phenomena which occur in a dielectric. The 
value of these hypotheses consists in their adaptability 
for explaining certain dielectric phenomena. 


B. HYPOTHESES GOVERNING DIELECTRIC BEHAVIOR 


1. We shall first postulate the. existence of three 
types of electrons in solid dielectrics: free electrons, 
elastically bound electrons, and viscously bound 
electrons. 

a. The free electrons are responsible for the process 
of electrical conduction. They actually traverse the 
body of a dielectric and form what is generally termed 
the ‘leaky current.” The value of that current is a 
function of the number of free electrons present as well 
as the velocity with which they traverse the circuit. 
The existence of such electrons accounts for the phe- 
nomenon of dielectric conductivity. 

b. The elastically bound electrons are not free to 
traverse the dielectric but are displaced under the action 
of an electric field, from their normal position. Their 
displacement is instantaneous. Moreover, with this 
type of electrons, action and reaction are reversible 
(see Part II-E). The well known phenomenon of 
dielectric polarization is due, in part, to the existence 
of this class of electrons. 

c. The viscously bound electrons form a class which 
possesses characteristics that are intermediate between 
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those of classes a and b. These electrons are neither 
free nor elastically bound. They creep rather slug- 
gishly under the action of an electric field and, in the 
first stages of the field application, act as if they were 
free conduction electrons. But as time proceeds, their 
displacement from the position of equilibrium, in 
some cases, ceases to increase and they assume a new 
fixed position, thereby contributing to the polarization 
of the dielectric and resembling the elastically bound 
electrons in this respect. The existence of this type of 
electrons finds confirmation in the phenomenon of 
residual charge and in the well known shape of the 
“hystero-viscosity loop” (see Part II-E). 

2. The foregoing three classes of electrons shall be 
arranged in three descending orders according to the 
elasticity of their bonds. The elastically bound elec- 
trons shall be considered as belonging to the highest or 
first order, the viscously bound electrons to the second, 
and the free electrons to the third order. 

3. Although the electrons existing in a dielectric are 
thus arbitrarily subdivided according to the elasticity of 
their bonds, it must not be supposed that the elasticity 
of all electrons belonging to one class is the same. We 
shall therefore assume, as a separate hypothesis, the 
existence of various degrees of elasticity within every 
class of electrons. The two lines of demarcation be- 
tween the three classes will consist of (1) the reversi- 
bility of action and reaction of the perfectly elastic 
electrons and (2) the absolute freedom of motion of the 
free electrons. 

4. It will be next assumed that the three types of 
electrons, although distinct in their characteristic 
behavior, are physically identical. Therefore, an 
electron belonging to one order may easily assume the 
characteristic behavior of one belonging to a lower, 
or a higher order. Such an electron shall then be 
classified with that order. The external factors which 
determine the characteristic behavior of the various 
electrons are the magnitude of the potential applied, 
the temperature of the sample, the frequency of the 
e.m.f. source, ionizing radiations, the physical con- 
dition of the dielectric, time of potential application, 
humidity of the sample, and the chemical composition 
of the dielectric. Thus, with an increase of applied 
potential, some of the heretofore viscously bound 
electrons might become free electrons and may, in 
their turn, be replaced by some of the elastically bound 
electrons. Confirmation of this hypothesis is to be 
found, for example, in the increase of the dielectric 
conductivity y with an increase in the potential 
gradient G. 

5. This change of an electron or a group of electrons 
‘from a higher to a lower order or vice versa shall be 
assumed to be‘a discontinuous function of the factor 
causing the change. For example, within a certain 
range of potential the total number of electrons, in a 
given specimen, belonging to any one class, remains 
the same. A change in their number does not occur 
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until the upper or lower limit of that range of potential 
shall have been exceeded. This hypothesis explains 
the results of the conductivity measurements made in 
(54-21),* where a distinct and abrupt change in the 
conductivity of calcite, quartz, rocksalt, and mica 
is noted at certain definite potential gradients, which 
vary from 51 to 10,000 volts per mm. depending upon 
the dielectric. Moreover, it is there shown that the 
same potential limits reveal themselves in the phenom- 
enon of charge where a brisk change in the straight line 
relation of the (Q — FE’) curve occurs. The.existence 
of more than one potential limit is easily explained by 
the third hypothesis. 

6. The fourth hypothesis presupposes the necessity 
of subdividing the various values that a factor (e. g., 
temperature, potential, etc.) may assume, into several 
ranges, each having for its limits the critical values 
at which the dielectric behavior assumes an abrupt 
change. For example, the various values that the 
potential gradient may assume from zero to G, may be 
subdivided into various ranges A, B,C . .N such 
that'Gs. Gay Ge a . Gy are respectively the upper, 
and O, Ga, Gs, Ge, . . Gy_; the lower limits of 
anges AM PVG. DON 2 ene 

7. We shall further postulate that the transfers of 
electrons from one order to another (see the fourth 
hypothesis) are not necessarily superposable. To 
illustrate this hypothesis let Ga be the upper limit 
of the potential gradient for range A, and let Ni, No, 
and N:;, be the number of electrons in a certain specimen 
belonging to the first, second, and third order, respec- 
tively. Now, if the potential gradient be raised to G 
such that G > G, and then lowered again to G’ such 
that. G’ < Gs, the number of electrons belonging to 
each order will then be Nj’, N2’, and N;’, such that 
Ni’ =< Ni, No’ = No, and N;’ 2 N;. The nature of 
the dielectric, its previous history, the magnitude of G, 
and the time allowed for the internal readjustments to 
ensue, are among the factors which determine the 
values N,’, N.’, and N;’. This hypothesis explains 
the phenomena of potential hysteresis and tempera- 
ture hysteresis referred to in (1/80, 13/94, 13-02, 38-08, 
39-10, 4-16, 32-16, and 109-21). 

8. Finally, it will be assumed that, for ranges ex- 
ceeding the initial range A, action and reaction are not 
superposable. This at once limits Curie’s law of super- 
position to just that range and further explains the 
phenomena revealed by the researches quoted in 
paragraph 7. 

It is hoped that with the foregoing hypotheses a 
plausible explanation could be made of the various 
phenomena known as dielectric anomalies. As an 
illustration of the application of these hypotheses, the 
phenomenon of residual charge will be explained. 

When an e. m.f. is impressed, for a time (¢), on a 
slab of solid dielectric, placed between two metal plates, 

*All numbers (eqg., 54-21 or 1/80) occurring in this paper, 
refer to articles in the bibliography. 
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a current 7 flows through the connecting wires. This 
current may be divided into two components; the one 
?,, leaks through the body of the dielectric, while the 
other, 7., results in the accumulation of charge on the 
plates. The conduction current 7, is due to the exis- 
tence of free electrons in the dielectric. The negative 
charge, which accumulates on one of the plates due to 
the charging current 7,, exerts a repulsive effect on the 
elastic and viscous electrons of the dielectric, thereby 
displacing them from their natural position of equilib- 
rium. The actual molecular condition of the dielec- 
tric thus electrically stressed, is far from being known. 
The net result, however, may be visualized by imagining 
the negative charges on the plate as repelling the elastic 
and viscous electrons of the adjacent molecules of the 
dielectric and attracting their protons. This same 
‘phenomenon is communicated by the successive mole- 
cules to adjacent ones, thereby forming the state 
shown in Fig. 1 where the circles represent polarized 
adjacent molecules. The polarization is not altogether 
instantaneous because it takes the viscous electrons 
some time to attain their final positions of equilibrium. 
The negative and positive charges which appear on the 
surfaces adjacent to the positive and negative plates 
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Fig. 1—PowuarizATION IN A SoLip DIeLECTRIC 


respectively act as counter e. m. fs. opposing the action 
of the impressed potential. The e.m.f. due to the 
polarization on each side shall be denoted by the letter 
E,. Therefore, the total polarization e. m. f. is 2 E,. 
Now, as soon as the impressed e. m. f. is removed, 
the elastic electrons rebound instantaneously to their 
positions of equilibrium, thereby making available, for 
recombination upon short circuit, an equal number of 
electrons. The viscous electrons, however, being more 
or less sluggish, do not return instantaneously to 
their initial positions. The dielectric therefore persists 
in a state of polarization. Owing to this continued 
existence of polarization in the body. of the dielectric, 
only a portion of the electrons accumulated on the 
negative plate of the condenser are available for 
recombination at the first discharge; the remainder are 
held by the polarized positive protons of the dielectric. 
If the condenser is allowed to rest after this first dis- 
charge, the internal polarization in the dielectric be- 
comes less intense due to the return of some of the vis- 
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cous electrons to their neutral position. Thus more 
electrons, on the negative plate, become available for 
recombination during the succeeding discharge. This 
process may be repeated ad infinitum or until all the 
viscous electrons have resumed their original neutral 
positions. The dielectric is then in an electrically 
neutral state and its polarization is nil. 


Fig. 2—DEcREASE IN THE SPARKING DISTANCE OF A GAs DUE 
To PuaAcING A Souip DiELEcTRIC NEAR THE ANODE 


Interesting experiments supporting this view are 
described in (24-00, 12-02 and 23-18) where two knobs 
placed in air are subjected to a potential slightly lower 
than the sparking potential. When a glass rod is 
placed immediately touching the positive knob and 
lying in the space between the knobs, a spark passes, 
but no spark passes at all if the rod is placed anywhere 
else. The explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
polarization of the glass rod results in an effective de- 
crease of the sparking distance, from d, to d, as shown 
in Fig. 2. That this phenomenon does not take place 
when the rod is placed next to the negative electrode 
can be easily explained because it is well known that a 
spark passes more easily when the point is negative and 
the plate positive than when the point and plate charges 
are otherwise. 


Part II. Definitions. of Terms 


A. THE RESISTIVITY p OF SOLID DIELECTRICS 


1. Resistivity at Continuous Potential. 
The resistance F of a solid dielectric with a continuous 
applied potential will be defined as: 
i Limit 
R= aX : CE Pas HS) Wie (1) 


The notations used in equation (1) may be visualized 


by referring to Fig. 4. 
From equation (1) the resistivity p will be: 
p = Ra/d = (HE — 2E,)/I,] (a/d) (2) 
For continuous potentials, and within the same 
potential range p will be constant. However, p will 
assume lower values as higher ranges of potential are 
reached until at the breakdown potential p becomes 
practically zero. The resistivity defined by equation 
(2) is easily measured because all the quantities on the 
right hand side are determinable. £’, is the only factor 
which seems difficult to measure. Its value, however, 
may be experimentally determined as was done in 
(58-15) and (2-25) by first impressing EF for a time t,, 
then suddenly decreasing # to such a value that 7, 
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becomes zero. This new Palle of Eat which 7, = Ois 
the value of 2H, while (53-15) shows that if this is done, 
RF (at least in the case of quartz and iceland spar) is not 


also independent of the time ¢. 
2. Resistivity at Alternating Potentials. 

The value of p can thus be experimentally nereemaned 
when continuous potentials are used. With alternating 
potentials, the conduction current cannot be experi- 

mentally separated from the charging current. The 
method generally adopted of measuring the power 
dissipated in a condenser and taking p of such a value 
that W = I? R, is physically erroneous, because of the 
fact that the energy dissipated is largely a hysteresis 
loss, and the J? R loss forms but a very small percentage 
of the total dissipated. energy (see 2/82, 94-12, and 
17-15). 

Two questions arise in regard to the resistivity when 
alternating potentials are used: 

a. What conception must be formed of p with 
alternating potentials? 

: b. If p is a function of the potential range, aha 
value of p must be adopted when alternating potentials 
assume instantaneous values which fall pyar bia more 
-__ than one potential range? 
zz The answer to the first question is that the concept 
of p with alternating potentials should not differ from 
that of p with continuous potentials. 
4 The answer to the second question would lead to a 
‘ _ definition of an effective resistance which, although 
. having no physical basis when the potential gradient 
exceeds the initial range, leads to an approximate 
ao determination of the true J? R loss when alternating 
potentials are used. Thus let ti, to, . . tr be the 


times at which the sinusoidal voltage wave (Fig. 3). 
> = assumes instantaneous bees Gues. . +e, such that 
eee, =, 6) = Es. = Ey, where E,, E's 
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only independent of H, within certain limits, but it is 
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of the conduction current obtained with a continuous 


potential equal in magnitude to the effective value of 


an alternating potential whose amplitude 18) Ein. 
The value of the first integrand i in equation (3) will 


then be 


Wr = Ra f (es V2) sin wide 
" | 


sin 2 w a 


a Cee Ra) [ a- oe 


(4a) 

The other integrands in equation (3) cannot be so 
easily evaluated because, according to the eighth 
hypothesis, we cannot assert that the conduction 
currents J, Ix are sinusoidal. However, if we 
should follow the procedure adopted in obtaining 
equation (4a), the error will be only in the deviation 
of the current from the sinusoidal value. This error, 
for potential gradients lying well below the rupturing 


Fra. 


3—A SINE WAVE oF VOLTAGE 


gradient G,, cannot be very large. We shall therefore 
evaluate the remaining integrands as was done in the 
case of the first and obtain: 


sin 2 wt.—sin 2 wt, 


W,2 = (Ty3? Rs) [ «. rare t1) a 2 w 


| 
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Wre= In? Rx) po [te ~ty,) - Snot 
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over more than one potential range, may be analogously 
defined as 
Fis = 4 (Wri + W,2 + < ° Wen) (Lex? 1e (7) 
where W.1, Wyo . . W,, are defined by equations (4) 
At voltages whose amplitudes do not exceed the 
initial potential range, equation (4a) for 14 of a cycle 
becomes: 
We] han (8) 
Therefore, the resistance of a slab of dielectric at such 
alternating potentials is equal to that obtained by using 


Fig. 4—Tue (¢ — t)-CHARACTERISTIC OF A SOLID DieLEcTRIC 


a continuous potential of a magnitude equal to the 
effective value of the alternating potential. 

It must be remembered that J,, in equation (8) is 
not the effective value of the alternating current, flow- 
ing through the condenser, as measured with an a-c. 
ammeter. It actually corresponds to J, in equation (1); 
i. €., it is the true conduction current read at a time t, 
on a d-c. instrument, when a continuous potential of a 
magnitude equal to the effective value of the alter- 
nating potential is applied to the condenser. 


B. ELECTRIC CHARGE AND DISCHARGE OF SOLID 
DIELECTRICS 


1. The Charge with Continuous Potentials. 

a. Definition: If, for a definite temperature, hu- 
midity, and continuous potential,. current readings be 
taken at various intervals of time, for a circuit with 
R, L, and C, then, upon plotting those readings, Fig. 
4 will be obtained. 

The charge acquired by the dielectric in the interval 
of time t = (t: — t,) will be defined thus: 

2 ty 
Q=fG-Lat= fii 
ty: 


ty 


(9) 


In equation (9), 7 is the current measured at any 
instant and J, is the leaky current represented by 
the constant value which it assumes after a time t,; 
see equation (1). 

b. Remarks on Fig. 4. 

1. The value of the charge Q, expressed by equation 
(9), can be graphically represented by that part of the 
shaded area in Fig. 4, included between ¢, and f,. It 
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will be noted that Q is a function not only of the magni- 
tude, ¢ = t. — t,, of the time interval, but also of the 
actual values of the limits ¢; and ft. For the extreme 
case where t; = t, and-t, > t,, the charge is zero because 
(a0. 

2. The time ¢,, corresponding to the maximum 
value 7,,, is solely a function of the constants R, L,and C 
of the circuit. It can be reduced to a minimum by 
making L > O, 

3. The actual value ?,, is a function of the dielectric 
material, the applied voltage gradient, temperature, and 
various other factors. 

4, The character of that section of the curve which 
extends from t,, to ¢, is an indication of the relative num- 
ber of the three types of the electrons present in the 
dielectric as well as the degree of viscosity of the elec- 
trons belonging to the second order. Indeed, the 
curve is a function of the rate of growth of the polari- 
zation e.m.f. which forms on the boundary surface 
between the plates and the dielectric. This is best 
illustrated by. Fig. 5, where curves are drawn for 
various materials possessing the same dielectric resis- 
tivity but having different (7 — t) - characteristics. 

Curve a represents the (i — t) - characteristic of an 
ideal condenser. The ascending and descending por- 
tions of the curve are identical. The descending part 
of the curve is a reproduction of the inverted ascending 
portion. Moreover, owing to the perfect elasticity of 
the ether, 7,, is just a point on the curve. Again the 
final current becomes zero because a perfect condenser 
is devoid of any conductivity. 


0 


Fie. 5—Various SHAPES OF THE (i — t)-CHARACTERISTICS OF 


Souip DIeLEcTRICS 


Curve b stands for a condenser whose dielectric 
is rich in highly elastic electrons; the portion of the 
curve beyond t,, is very steep, showing that each of the 
viscous electrons possesses, to a more or less extent, the 
same degree of viscosity. That the value of 7,, extends 
for a certain length along the curve, is an indication of 
the existence of viscous electrons, because it shows that 
the polarization took some time before approaching 
its steady final value. 

Curve c is drawn for a condenser whose electrons have 


- varying degrees of viscosity as indicated by the gentle 
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slope of the curve and the time it takes for the polari- 
zation to be complete. 


_ Curve d shows that although U8 electrons are very 
highly viscous, as indicated by the time required for the — 


first point of inflection to occur, there exists very 
little difference in their degrees of viscosity. The 


A very steep descent of the curve, as soon as the polariza- 


tion attains its final value, is an indication of this latter 
fact. 

5. While, in general, a dielectric which possesses 
the characteristic Curve b (Fig. 4) within a certain 
potential or temperature range, may be expected to 


exhibit a similar characteristic at other ranges, it must 


not be inferred that this always holds true. Indeed 
the behavior of a dielectric is a very complicated func- 
tion of its internal structure. Therefore, it is very 
likely that the same dielectric will exhibit the various 
characteristics represented by Curves b, c, and d, at 
different potential ranges. This will be in strict con- 
formity with the hypotheses laid down in Part I. 

2. The Charge with Alternating Potentials. 

a. Some Laws and Corollaries: The (i—?)-char- 

acteristic represented by Fig. 4 is true for steady con- 
tinuous potentials. With alternating potentials the 
shape of the current-time curve is further complicated 
by the fact that e is a function of time. 
- Before formulating a definition of charge with alter- 
nating potentials we shall cite the laws of charge and 
discharge established in 2/89, taking the liberty to 
introduce such changes in them as have been necessi- 
tated by more recent researches. 

Law. 1. Within the initial potential r: range and for 
the same conditions of temperature, humidity, etc., 


1a. 6—Tur Resu_tTant CHARGING CURRENT DUE TO SuCcCcEs- 


SIVELY INcREASING POTENTIALS Ineauesmp UPON A DIELECTRIC 
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on a condenser, is equal to the sum of the charging 
currents that would be produced by each potential 
acting alone, provided none of these potentials exceeds 
the upper limit HZ’, of the initial potential range. Thus, 
let E,, E., Es E,, be successively impressed 


on a condenser at times t:< ts< tg < t, and 
let Hs < He =< Bae < E, < E,, then 
Vet =i 102 Bis Les lets Son Vest — Op (11) 


In order to visualize this ee imagine a circuit of 
such a small inductance that the time tm, Fig. 4, may 


Fie. 7—TueE CHARGE AND DIscHARGE CURRENTS OF A SOLID 
DIELECTRIC 


be neglected. The voltages E,, HE... ..E, applied 
at times ¢;, t2....t, will give rise to the currents 
11, 12..+.%n; Fig. 6. Then the charging currents 
Very: Leo, sesielsi Vent WAL be: 


ter = ty on ie i A 
te2 = 42 — Lye (i2) 
—= Um i Tin 


and the een value of the total charging 
current 7%, = 1 + %2 +.... + %on Will be represented 


by the dotted curve. 


Corollary 1. As is pointed out by Curie (2/89), one 
consequence of Law 2°is that the charging current 
curve is identical with that for the discharge current. 
curve, but of opposite sign. The discharging of a con- 
_ denser at short circuit is indeed ae to int O- 
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potentials, is equal to the sum of the charges that 
would be acquired if each of the potentials were acting 


alone. Thus if 7), 2......2%en be the charging currents 
due to potentials: H, < He <2... = hg. ee ee 
impressed at times t; < to < ....< t,, then the total 


charge Q acquired by the condenser from ft; to t > ¢t, 


iiaQ=Q@0,4+0Q2....+Q,0r 
t t t 
a [indi anf dee niet Gece ads 
hh to ly 


Law 3. The value of the charging current 7. due to a 
continuous potential EH’ applied to a condenser for 
more than an infinitesimally short interval (7. e. an 
interval sufficiently long to cause a displacement 
of the elastic electrons but not of the viscous elec- 
trons), is proportional to the interval of time through 
which the potential acts. 

This is a very specious law; it will always remain 
as a hypothesis because it does not lend itself to experi- 
mental verification. Its plausibility will be evident, 
however, if we admit the hypotheses postulated in 
Part I. Indeed, if viscous electrons require some time 
to attain their final displacement, one would naturally 
expect the time element to enter as a necessary factor 
in determining the value of 7. 


b. The Equations for the Charging Current and 
Charge Acquired with Alternating Potentials. Let 
the potentials H,, < Ey, < < E, be com- 
prised between the limits 0 and E,,, and let t; < t. < ts 
; . >t = T/4 be the times at which these potentials 
are applied. Let E,, be the amplitude and T the 
period of the sinusoidal applied potential whose equa- 
tion is 

e=H, sin wt (14) 
then 


KH, = E,, sin ot; 
(15) 
Ei; = EB, sin wkk 


According to the first law expressed by equation (10), 
the value of the charging currents 7, and 7, measured 
at the same instant ¢ after impressing E’,, and E,, respec- 
tively, is 
be Uae gf hig = [ein a t,,/E Sin ort] 
= sin w t,/sin w t, 

and for the particular case where ¢t, = 
(16) becomes 

teultem = HyfHn = sin wt,/1 


(16) 
T/4 equation 


whence 


ten = (SiN w ty) tom (17) 


In what follows, two notations for time, t and 7, 
will be adopted in order to differentiate between time 


measured along the abscissa of the voltage curve 


(Fig. 8A), and that measured along the abscissa of the 
(7 — t) characteristic (Fig. 8B). Therefore ¢ will be used 
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for voltage variation and 7 for charging-current vari- 


ation with time. 
tem = f i 4 


Let 
be the function expressing the value of the charging 
current due to a continuous potential (of magnitude 
EH, equal to the maximum value of the alternating 
potential) which is impressed on the condenser at time 


(18) 


re ie ae 


7 Then the function expressing the value of 


the charging current for any other continuous potential 
of magnitude # = E,, sin wt impressed on the con- 
denser at a time ¢ and acting through an angle d (w ft) 
will be, by equation (17) and law 8, 


dt, =f (r—?) (sin wt) d (wt) (19) 
and the total current at any time 7 5 ¢ due to all the 


+E 


KiGiies 


A—A SInE WaAvVE oF PoTENETIAL 
B—Tuz CHARGING CURRENTS DUE TO Two INSTANTANEOUS 
VALUES OF AN ALTERNATING PoTENTIAL 


instantaneous voltages from 0 to 7 each of which acts 
for an interval d (w t), will be: 


i= fF (7-0 (sin wf) d(wd) (20) 
0 

and the charge Q acquired during 14 of a cycle is 
T/4 T/4 T /4 


Q =fi.dr -{ [ fre-o (sin wt)d(wt) |dr 
6 ie teat 


(21) 


The same reasoning can be extended to potentials 
with instantaneous values exceeding the initial poten- 
tial range. Referring to Fig. 4, let #:, t, . . < ts 
be the times at which the sinusoidal voltage assumes 
instantaneous values é), @., . ia Crs e SDs bbs Op ideas 
Coe tley PGi His WOCTC Lies alge a Ey are 
the upper potential limits of the potential ranges A, B, 
; N, respectively. Let fs(7—t,), fe (7 — th) 
; . fx(t— tn) be the functions expressing the 
variations Of 421, %e2, . . ten With 7 at continuous 
voltages H,, Hs, . . . Ey. Then by analogy with 
equation (21), the value of 7. at any time 7, according 
tothe corrections indicated, equation (20a) will become: 


- 
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a 
the upper limit ——. 


diy k fis = Hutcinvent) dicen) 0S 75h 


oy 


fief (7 — t) (sin wt) d (wt) + 
0 


tone 
ty = iT = ty 


ffs (7-0 Gin wid (wh). 


fief (7 — t) (sin wt) d(w i) + 
3 


(7). 


ty 


Jf fo (r=) (sin wt) d (wt) + 


4 . J t N=] s i ay 


t 
+ f fxr (in wf) d(wt 
t(N —1) 
; (20a) 
The charge acquired by the condenser will be: 
T/4. 
Q=f 
<0 


Ven es (21a) 


_ where i. is expressed by equation (20a). 


c. Discussion of Equations (21) and (21a). In 
equation (21) the function f (7 — ¢) is that portion of 
the curve shown in Fig. 4 and extending from f, to t,. 


It should be determinedat a continuous voltage equal 


to the amplitude E,, of the alternating potential. This 
function will vary with the material of the dielectric, 
the temperature and humidity of the specimen, ‘and 


the physical condition of the dielectric. 


Equation (21) comprises the essence of the cause for 
the decrease of charge with the frequency of the 
applied potential. Indeed, the mere inspection of — 


} equation (21) shows that the value of Q is a function of 


Z The higher the frequency, the 


smaller is T and consequently the smaller the value 
of the aeperands 


In equation (21a), the values of 7s, 
~ ton substituted from equation (20a) contain 
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does not exceed the upper limit of the initial potential 
range, is a question which can be answered only when 
f (7 — t) is known. In general, with dielectrics that 
are rich in elastic electrons or whose viscous electrons . 
have a high degree of elasticity, distortion may be 
negligible. However, with very viscous dielectrics, 
a certain degree of distortion in the sine form of the 
charging current wave may well be expected. 

At all events, the current computed from equations 
(20) and (20a), whether sinusoidal or not, will have an 
effective value which can be computed. It must be 
remembered that the value of current determined by a 
current measuring instrument when alternating poten- 
tials are impressed on a condenser is the effective value 
not only of the charging current but of the leaky 
current, as well as of the current necessary to supply 
the viscosity and hysteresis losses discussed in part 
E of this paper. The value of equations (20) and 
(20a) consists, therefore, in affording a means of com- 
puting the true value of the charging current, thereby 
separating the current supplied to a condenser into 
its various components. 


C. THE “DIELECTRIC PERMITTIVITY” K OF SOLID 
DIELECTRICS 

Imagine two condensers No. I and No. II, of the same 
physical dimensions. Let the space between the 
plates of condenser No. I and condenser No. II be 
filled with a solid dielectric and vacuum respectively. 
Let the charges acquired by condensers No. I and 
No. II, when each is submitted to the same potential, 
be ay rand Qiu. Then the dielectric permittivity will be: 


Kee Q1/Qi ] : (22) 


For continuous potentials: 


equation (9) equation (9) 
Kki=a Pa EN a E K,a/d (23) 


eas 
0 


For alternating potentials where no instantaneous ~ 
value exceeds the upper limit of the initial potential 
range: 
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can be very easily computed; see Part III. The 
numerators are defined by equation (9) with the limits 
changed from 0 to ¢,, and by equations (21) and (21a) 
respectively. 

The definitions given above take account of all the 
factors which influence K; see discussions of equations 
(21) and (21a). Moreover, the values of K, determined 
from these equations will be different for the same 
material if f and G be changed. The “dielectric 
constant” is thus a very inappropriate term. A better 
appellation, “dielectric coefficient’’, has been suggested. 
This new name is here replaced by the more descriptive 
and shorter one, permittivity, adopted by some text 
books. The writer regrets that he has never met 
with this term in reading the literature. 


D. ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF SOLID DIELECTRICS 


1. Dielectric Strength with Continuous Potentials. 

a. Definition. The electric strength (G,) of a 
solid dielectric at constant conditions of the factors 
enumerated in Part I hypothesis 4, and for continuous 
potentials is: 

G, = (FE, — 2 E,)/d (26) 
b. Discussion of Equation (26) : The notations used 
in equation (26) will be defined as follows: 
G, =the voltage gradient at which rupture occurs. 
As indicated by equation (26), G, is not 
‘ obtained by dividing the applied potential 

by the dielectric thickness (d). 


E, = any voltage lying within the potential range S. 
This potential range comprises all values of 
voltage which, when applied to a specimen, 
will cause rupture. 

2 E, = the polarization potential which exists on the 


boundary surfaces between the plates and the 
dielectric of a condenser and makes its 
presence felt not only in the case of dielectric 
strength but also in all other phenomena 
connected with solid dielectrics. 
For one and the same rupturing potential, H, is a 
function of: : 

(1) The time of potential action. 

(2) The method of applying the voltage. 

(1) E, vs. time of Potential action: If EL, is a polari- 
zation e.m.f., then it might be argued that since, in 
the case of viscous dielectrics, HL, increases with time, 
see Fig. 4, remark 4, then for G, to remain constant, E, 
must increase as the time of voltage application in- 
creases. Experiment shows that this is not the case. 
On the contrary, #, decreases the longer the time of 
voltage application. This apparent contradiction to 
the definition proposed in equation (26) can be easily 
refuted if use is made of the fourth hypothesis estab- 
lished in Part I. At such high potentials, very radical 
changes occur in the characteristic behavior of the 
individual electrons belonging to the various orders. 
Thus many of the viscous electrons become conduction 
electrons and a large number of the elastic electrons 
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becomes highly viscous. Therefore, as time proceeds, 
E, decreases instead of increasing because of the 
continual depletion in the number of electrons which 
can and do take part in the polarization process. G, 
thus increases as the time of voltage application 
increases, 

(2). EH, vs. Method of Applying the Voltage: Experi- 
ment shows (53-19 and 87-25) that EH’, is lower when the 
rupturing potential is attained by a slow rather than 
by a rapid increase of potential. This phenomenon 
is in strict conformity with the fourth hypothesis. 
Its explanation is the same as that given by the fore- 
going paragraph. 

Besides accounting for the above observations, 
the introduction of EF’, into the definition of G,, explains 
the phenomenon of the decrease in the value of the 
rupturing gradient with an increase in the thickness 
of a dielectric. The polarization e.m.f. is in fact 
independent of the thickness. Moreover, there exists 
no reason for supposing that the rupturing gradient, 
(G,), within the dielectric, would vary with (d). If 


0 
9—VARIATION OF DIELECTRIC STRENGTH WITH THE 
THICKNESS OF A DIELECTRIC 


Fig. 


equation (26) is converted into the form G,d + 2 E, 
= EF, and if E, is plotted against d keeping G, and E, 
constant, a curve of the form shown in Fig. 9, will be 
obtained. The slope of this curve decreases as d 
increases, showing that a lower rupturing voltage 
gradient is required for large thicknesses. : 
This definition is further useful in ascertaining the 
value of H,. Thus let H,; and EL’. be the rupturing 
potentials for thicknesses d; and dz, then by equation 
(26): 
G, = (E's. — 2E,)/d1 SS (E's. — 2 E,)/ds 
from which 
2 Ey = (E's. di — Ei dz) /(di — dz) (27) 


In applying equation (27) care should be exercised 
that the ruptures in the two samples of dielectric 
occur under identical conditions as to time and method 
of applying the potential. Moreover, the samples 
must be identical in every respect except for thickness. 
Equation (27) does not hold. for built-up insulation 
made of such materials as paraffined paper or cambric, 
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because polarization potentials exist between the 
various layers of insulation, thus rendering the samples 
electrically different. . 

Besides furnishing a satisfactory eoplanation of 
the phenomena already cited, equation (26) accounts 
for the facts quoted. in (9-04 and 89-25); v2z., that 

the majority of punctures occur along the edge rather 
than between the plates and that a lower potential 
will rupture a dielectric when the spark passes at 
‘the edge than when it occurs between the plates. 
‘Indeed these phenomena are due to nothing other 
than the presence of the polarization potential at 
the contact surfaces. Its effect is to reduce the 
voltage gradient in that portion of the dielectric 
_ which lies within the plates, thereby rendering rupture 
much easier at the edge where the voltage gradient is 
higher. 
Os Dielectric Strength with Alternating Potentials, 
- Definition: The dielectric strength with alter- 
Oe potentials may be defined similarly to equation 
(26) if it be remembered that H, is a function of time 


Solid Dielectric |, 


Transformer 


10—Unw1rEcri0NAL PoLarizaTion oF A DtEeLectRIc 
UnvbER Srrong ALTERNATING FIELDS 


Fia. 


and E, is a very erratic qmenue which varies not only 


with the amplitude but also with the frequency of 


the applied potential. The natural tendency is to 

substitute sine functions for EZ, and E, and to define 

dielectric strength at alternating potentials as: 

G, sin wt = [E, sin (wt + 6) — 2E, sin (wt + ¢)]/d 
(28) 

aie 6 and ¢ are the respective angles between the 

E, and the G, vectors; and between the E, and the G, 

vectors. ; 

- Experiment shows, however, (70-20) that, at high 
alternating potentials, E, is unidirectional. More- 
_ over, if the connections are as shown in Fig. 10, then a 
postive charge will appear on the dielectric as indicated. 

If this be the case when the plates touch the dielectric, 
‘then equation (28) becomes: 
Gs sin ats = (2; 
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continuous potentials. It contradicts, however, the 
known facts alluded to in the discussion of equation 
(26). Moreover, should the findings of (70-20) be 
utterly discarded, as not applicable’ to the case when 
the condenser plates do touch the dielectric, and 
equation (28) be adopted, we shall have three unknowns 
(6, 6, and E’,) to determine for each dielectric. This 
leads to utterly fruitless results.. Indeed, the writer 
has done this very thing. But, upon using experimental 
data to determine these constants, he obtained con- 
flicting values. The length of the mathematical 
development of equation (28) and the fruitlessness of 
its results have led the writer to exclude it from this 
paper. 

The absence of valuable data on the nature of 
dielectric breakdown with alternating potentials ren- 
ders the formulation of a theory, or even a definition 
thereof, a matter of wild conjecture. In fact, various 
experimenters have endeavored to explain the phe- 
nomenon, that breakdown occurs at comparatively 
lower values with alternating than with continuous 


potentials, by maintaining that the heat generated 


in the sample due to dielectric hysteresis, with alter- 
nating potential, raises the temperature of the sample. 
Therefore, since G, decreases as temperature increases, . 
the voltage required to break down a sample is lower 
when alternating than when direct potentials are used. 
The writer begs to disagree with the propounders of 
the so called pyro-electric theory of breakdown (76-21, 
104-22, 124-22, and 56-24) on the following grounds: 

1. The energy dissipated in a dielectric in the 
period from the time of voltage application to the time 
of breakdown is indeed hardly sufficient to raise the . 
temperature of that dielectric to such a degree as to 
account for the comparatively large decrease in the — 
value of E, when alternating potentials are used 
(106-23). 

Undoubtedly, for very prolonged potential applica- 
tion, the phenomenon of heat does exert an effect on 
the rupturing voltage by raising the temperature of 
the sample. However, a theory built wholly on this ~ 
effect is of necessity erroneous. 

2. Actual temperature measurements (87-25) show 
that no temperature rise exceeding 10 deg. cent. doe 
occur in glass before ee 


A close analogy to breakd 
potentials i 1s furnished | 
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That fatigue does play a prominent partin the phenom- 
enon of breakdown, is shown by (47-23 and 69-25). 

In the absence of crucial research on the phenomenon 
of breakdown, wé have to depend on tabulated data 
of the rupturing potentials. Such data, however, 
will be valuable only when accompanied with a detailed 
account of the various conditions under which the 
breakdown tests are made. Such conditions include: 
(a) mode of potential application, (b) frequency and 
wave form of the source, (c) temperature, (d) humidity, 
(e) shape of electrodes, (f) physical condition and 
thickness of the dielectric. 


E. THE ENERGY DISSIPATED IN SOLID DIELECTRICS 


1. Causes of Energy Dissipation: 

The energy dissipated in solid dielectrics may be 
due to one or all of the following three clauses: 

a. The resistance of a dielectric to the flow of 
current, 

b. Dielectric hysteresis, 

c. Dielectric viscosity. 


No successful attempt has been made, so far, to 
separate the total energy loss into its three component 
parts. Moreover, the three sources of energy loss 
are not clearly defined. It will be our object, there- 
fore, (1) to investigate the sources of these losses 
in the light of the established hypotheses; (2) to intro- 
duce definitions of the three types of energy loss; 
and (8) to devise means for the separation of the 
total energy dissipated into its three component parts. 
2. Sources of Energy Loss with Alternating Potentials. 

In view of the hypotheses established in Part I 
we shall consider separately the behavior of the 
three types of electrons in a dielectric subjected to 
alternating potentials. 


a. Perfectly Elastic Electrons. Whenan alternating 
potential is applied to a dielectric, all the electrons 
are displaced from their neutral position of equilibrium. 
Those that are perfectly elastic will be displaced by a 
distance which may or may not be proportional, at 
every instant, to the instantaneous value of the im- 
pressed voltage. However, for this type of electrons, 
the same relation between the distance by which the 
electron is displaced and the instantaneous value of 
the applied potential exists no matter whether this 
distance be measured at increasing or decreasing 
values ‘of potential. If 6 is plotted. as ordinate and 
E,, sin wt as abscissa, we get the curves shown in 
Fig. 118. 

Whether the curve is of the form (A) or (B) will 
depend entirely upon the characteristics of the individ- 
ual electron. The interesting fact to remember is 
that the curve closes on itself and therefore no energy 
is lost. 


b. Perfectly Viscous Electrons. The displacement 
of the viscous electrons gives a very different curve 
from the ones shown in Fig. 11B. Here the electron 
displays no elasticity; consequently, it continues to 
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creep in the same direction irrespective of the instan- 
taneous value of the impressed potential, provided 
that value maintains the same sign. As soon as the 
polarity of the applied voltage changes, the direction 
of creepage reverses. The distance covered by the 
creeping electron is at any instant directly proportional 
both to the instantaneous value of the applied potential 
and to the time through which that instantaneous 
value acts. We thus have for the displacement due to 


A—A Sine WAVE oF VOLTAGE 

B—VAaRIATION IN THE DISPLACEMENT OF A PERFECTLY 
Exastic ELECTRON WITH VOLTAGE 

C—VARIATION IN THE DISPLACEMENT OF A PERFECTLY 
Viscous HLECTRON WITH VOLTAGE 


any potential = H,, sin wt and acting for an instant 
AWB 

AO.= hi, Sin oad 
and for the total displacement attained during a 
time from 0 to f: — 

t 

6, =hEm { sin wtdt = 
0 

This curve is plotted in Fig. llc. It can be best 
visualized by shifting the origin O to the point O’. 
The existence of w in the denominator of equation (31) 
shows that 6, is a function of the period of the impressed 
potential. 

c. Slightly Elastic or Partially Viscous Electrons. 
In the case of the partially viscous electrons, the 
elasticity of their bonds furnishes them with enough 
resilience to rebound whenever the impressed potential 


h Em 
Fates a COSTCO), 
or 


Pe ae 


r 
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suffers a decrease. The distance by which they rebound 


is a function of their elasticity, the value of the im- . 
pressed voltage, and the decrease suffered by that 


potential. The curve given in Fig. 12 is representative 
of one type of such a hysteresis loop. For other types 
of loops, the reader is referred to the very interesting 
work (54-21) wherein several loops are plotted with 
charge as abscissa against applied potential as ordinates. 
_d: The Hystero-Viscosity Loop. The hystero-vis- 
cosity loop (Fig. 12) may be determined for any 
dielectric as follows: 

A continuous potential-gradient G: is impressed 


‘on the dielectric for a time t;,; and the charge Q, (see 


Fig. 4), acquired by the dielectric during the interval 
t,1 is measured. The charge density D, will then be: 

; D 1= Q: / a (32) 

_ The gradient is next raised to G», the charge Q» 

acquired in the time 0 to t,. is measured and D, com- 


puted. This process is repeated until the maximum 


Fig. 12—A Hysrero-Viscosity Loop 


gradient Ga, for which the loop is required, has been 
attained. We thus obtain the curve 0a (Fig. 12) 


which we shall call the “electrization curve” in analogy 
to the “magnetization curve.’ 
Just as in the magnetization curve the permeability 


: at any field intensity is 1 = B/H, so here the absolute 


permittivity K’ of a dielectric at any voltage gradient 


| 1Gyise 


Ke= D/G 
e voltage gradient is next lowered toa valueG,, < Gn. 
meg kh low ae a é., if En << 2 iva B Reuirenk wil 


' above, until the negative maximum gradient (— 


ese 
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Q,/a. By a similar kes we may compute Drea 
Gra .and D, at G = 


As the time element is A iaiseranee in determining 
this loop, ample time should be allowed for the viscous 
electrons to readjust themselves to each new state. 
Therefore, the time consumed in determining the curve 
a b should be at least equal to that spent in ascertaining 
the curve 0:a. Moreover, the short circuit (at G = 0) 
should last long enough to allow all electrons which 
possess any degree of elasticity at all to rebound 
to their normal position. This time cannot be fixed 
for it depends upon the type of material experimented 
on. 

The length of the line 06 represents the residual 
charge due to purely viscous electrons. These elec- 
trons, being utterly devoid of resilience, need a coercive 
force in the opposite direction to move them to their 
original neutral position. 

The polarity of the applied crenent is now reversed 
at the point b, and the density of charge D, corre- 
sponding to any gradient G, measured, as indicated 
Ga is 
attained. We thus obtain the curve bc. The curve 
c d is obtained similarly to the curve a b by successively 
increasing the potential from (— G,,) to zero. 

Finally the curve d a is plotted from data observed, 
as described above, by successively increasing the 
potential from zero to Gn. 

e. The physical nature of the hysteresis and 
viscosity losses. The area of the loop will be shown in 
Part III torepresent the maximum unrecoverable energy 
dissipated in a dielectric due to both viscosity and 
hysteresis at an infinitely low frequency. The question 
arises as to what part of the loss should be assigned to 
hysteresis and what part to viscosity. Before answer- 
ing this question we shall enter into a discussion of the 
physical nature of both losses. 

The hysteresis loss (W;,) will be ascribed to two 
causes: (1) the energy dissipated in the adjustment and 


readjustment of the electrons (both viscous and elastic) 


to each new variation in potential, and (2) the energy 
dissipated in the transfer of electrons from a higher to 
a lower order. 

In order to eee, a Bn of the first, cause of 
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the peril confronting them. Indeed, if the manager of 
the theater has enough presence of mind and prepared- 
ness to suddenly stamp the fire and place matters under 
control, those dull, unfortunate (or perhaps fortunate) 
individuals would hardly suspect that anything had 
happened. They therefore do not take part in the 
excitement, and, except for the room they occupy, there- 
by obstructing the exit of the excited element, they may 
be considered as an utterly negligible factor in the 
commotion that takes place. 

Such is the state of affairs when the mob of mole- 
cules in a solid dielectric is suddenly exposed to a 
potential gradient. Some unrecoverable energy is 
liberated in the form of molecular oscillation and 
molecular friction. Moreover, in the first stages of 
impressing the potential, practically all the energy 
dissipated is due to the more or less elastic electrons, 
the highly viscous ones supplying only a very small 
portion, in the form of obstruction. As time proceeds, 
however, they also supply their share of the total lost 
energy. This loss, however, shall be ascribed to 
viscosity. 

That part of the hysteresis loss which is expended 
in changing the status of an electron from a higher to a 
lower order hardly needs comment. The energy of an 
electron belonging to a lower, is less than that of an 
electron connected with a higher order. Therefore, 
when a transfer does occur, the extra energy is naturally 
liberated in the form of heat. 

The hysteresis loss, so defined, is independent 
of time and is a function only of the nature of the 
dielectric, its temperature, and the maximum gradient 
(G,,) attained. The true hysteresis loss per unit volume 
can be experimentally determined by impressing upon a 
dielectric potentials of the same amplitude but of 
different frequencies and noting the range of frequency 
at which the energy dissipated per cycle becomes con- 
stant. The loss per unit volume for frequencies lying 
within this range is the true hysteresis loss. Unfor- 
tunately this loss cannot be represented by a loop of the 
form shown in Fig. 12, because the element of time 
effects the shape and size of this loop. Therefore the 
only similarity that exists between magnetic and 
dielectric hysteresis is that of the physical nature of 
the two phenomena. Fortunately, at high fields, 
magnetic materials reveal no viscosity and the loss per 
cycle due to magnetic hysteresis may be actually 
represented for unit volume, by the area of the hysteresis 
loop. Such is not the case with dielectric materials. 
The loop in Fig. 12 thus represents the loss per unit 
volume due both to hysteresis and viscosity at an 
infinitely low frequency. 

The Viscosity Loss (W,) will also be ascribed to two 
causes: (1) the energy dissipated in the very slow adjust- 
ment and readjustment of theviscous electrons to each 
new variation of potential, and (2) the energy expended 
in supplying the work required by the electrons in creep- 
ing from their normal position through a distance 6 and 
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back again (see Fig. 11c). As both of these factors 
are increasing functions of time, the extent of the loss 
due to viscosity can be determined only indirectly as 
we shall see presently. The hystero-viscosity loop thus 
offers only an estimate of the magnitude of the combined 
loss, per cycle per unit volume, due to both hysteresis 
and viscosity, at infinitely low frequencies. 


The above reasoning is strongly supported by (103-22, 
9-23, 107-24, 63-10, 12-12, 85-12, and 55-14) which show 
that the energy loss per cycle, per unit volume is either a 
decreasing function of the frequency or independent of 
it. As to the relation of loss to the potential gradient, 
this will largely depend upon the nature of the dielectric 
and its behavior under the various potential ranges. 
Thus no definite relation can be established between the 
hystero-viscosity loss and the impressed potential. 

8. Definitions and Separation of Dvelectric Losses. 

a. The Resistance Loss (W,). The loss per unit 
volume, per cycle due to the resistance of a dielectric to 
the passage of current, at alternating potentials, shall be 


_ defined as follows: 


1. For potentials whose amplitudes exceed the 
upper limit E’, of the initial potential range A, 
W.. = 4 (equation 5)/V_ Joules/em.? (34a) 
2. For potentials whose amplitudes do not exceed 
the upper limit E’, of the initial potential range A, 
W, = 4 (equation 8)/V Joules/em.? (34b) 
b. The Total Loss (W,) dissipated per unit volume 
per cycle shall be defined as the total loss, measured by 
known methods, divided by the volume of the dielec- 
tric, divided by the number of cycles made during the 
time of running the test. 
W, = (Measured Loss per cycle)/V Joules/em.? (35) 
For the same amplitude of applied potential, W, 
will decrease as the frequency is increased, until a 
frequency f’ is reached beyond which the loss per 
cycle is constant and independent of the frequency. 
This particular value of W,, will be defined as: 
Wo,’ = (Measured constant loss per cycle) /V Joules/em.? 
| (36) 
c. The Loss due to Hysteresis (W,,) : The hysteresis 
loss per unit volume per cycle at any frequency shall 
be defined as follows: 
1. For potentials whose amplitudes exceed the 
upper limit H’, of the initial potential range A, 
W, = (equation (36)) — (equation (34a)) Joules/em.3 
(37a) 
2. For potentials whose amplitudes do not 
exceed the upper limit E, of the initial potential 
range A, ; 
W, = (equation (36)) — (equation (34b)) Joules/cm.? 
(37b) 
d. The Losses due to Viscosity (W,): Energy 
dissipated per unit volume per cycle due to viscosity 
shall be defined as: 
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LOW (equation (35)) — (eqation (36)) Joules/cm.? 
f (38) 


It must be remembered that the above equations hold 
true only under constant conditions of voltage gradient, 
temperature, humidity, etc. The only factors here 
eliminated are time and frequency. . 


Part III. nication: of the Classical 
Theory of Electrostatics to Solid Dielectrics 


The classical theory of electrostatics holds true 
only for vacuum, a non-anomalous, perfect dielectric. 
It will be our object to show how the formulas and 
deductions arrived at in this theory may be applied 
~ to solid, anomalous dielectrics. 


A. The Concept of Capacitance cpammiance’. Ex- 
_ periment shows that for one and the same dielectric the 
capacitance (permittance) of a plane condenser (per- 
mittor) similar to the one shown in Fig. 1, varies 
_ directly as the area exposed to the plates and inversely 
-as the thickness of the else uric. This gives the 
equation: 


CK K, a/d farads (39) 


where K is defined by equation (23) for continuous, 
and by equation (24) or equation (25) for alternating 
_ potentials, and K, is a constant given by equation (42) 
below. 

Equations (23), (24); and (25) give the relative 
permittivity of a dielectric instead of the absolute 
permittivity. The absolute permittivity is equal to the 
relative permittivity multiplied by the permittivity of 
vacuum. It so happens that in the electrostatic system 
of units K, = 1. Therefore, the absolute and relative 
permittivities in this system of units are identical. 
In Heaviside’s system, however, K, # 1; see equation 
(42). This accounts for introducing K, as a factor in 
equation (39). Whenever the term permittivity is 
used it will be understood to mean relative permittivity. 
The symbol K’ will be used for absolute ‘permittivity; 
“see equation (33). 

The permittance of a vacuum _permittor is similarly 
defined as: 


C, = K,a/d farads — (40) 


: Mion over since in tho case of vacuum, Q i is proportional 
to: E for all Porconal ranges, we Soe 
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The denominators of equations (24) and (25) can be 
computed by making use of the fact that the capacitive 
reactance of a vacuum condenser at a frequency f is: 

A. = 1/2 fC) = dha. f K,.a) ohms (43) 
i.’ =E, cos wt/X, = (2 7 fK,a/d) E,,cos w tamperes (44) 
and 

T/4 


at (2.’ cos wt) dt = 2 K,aE,,/d coulombs 


0 


(45) 


-Equation (45) expresses the value of the denominator 
in equation (24) and equation (25) in terms of the 


- amplitude of the applied potential and the dimensions 


of the condenser. 

B. The Concept of Elastance. As it is sometimes 
convenient for the purpose of computations to use the 
inverse of certain constants we shall use the term 
elastance y and define it as: 


= 1/C = (1/K) (1/K,) /a) (46) 
In ores (46) the term (1/K) shall be known as the 


“elastivity”’ of a dielectric and shall be denoted by the 
letter o thus: 
= iG (47) 
The value of o will vary inversely with K and will 
depend upon (a) the amplitude and frequency of the 
alternating potential used, or (b) the magnitude of the . 
applied continuous potential. 
Similarly the elastivity of vacuum is: 
= 1/K, = 11.8 x 10” darafs/em. cube . 
hats = 4.45 x 10" darafs/inch cube (48) 
Substituting equations (47) and (48) in (46), we have: 
= (o,) d/a> (46a) 
With these new definitions of permittance and 
elastance the well known relation: 
| Q=CE (49) 
becomes true for all potential ranges because the 
variation between Q and EF is accounted for by the 
variation in the value of the coefficient C. 
With continuous potentials, the writer would suggest 
the use of the electrization curve (Fig. 12) to define the — 
absolute permittivity K’ of a dielectric at any potential — 


gradient G and for any charge density D. ‘Then the 
value of C in equation (49) will eee De it 
Lm a Ke a/d ee z . 60) 
- E/S or ht a hy 
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variable values of these quantities integration should 
be resorted to. We thus have: 
Oa be CAG Ka) (54) 
and 
i= PDda (55) 


C. Energy in Dielectrics. Consider a plane con- 
condenser (Fig. 1) which has a plate area (a) and a 
thickness (d). If 7 is the instantaneous value of the 
current supplied by the source of e.m.f. of instan- 
taneous value e, then the energy delivered by the source 
during any interval of time d ¢ will be 


dW =eidt=e(,+1,)dt (56) 


and the total energy supplied during an interval of 
time ¢, is: 


tr 


Ww St ears (era 
0 0 


ip iy 
= fedg + feta . . . watt seconds (57) 
6 6 
The energy per unit volume supplied to the dielectric is: 


W' =W/ad = { (e/d) (dq/a) + f (e/d) (I,/a) at 
0 (0) 


ty ty 
ee ih GaDee ip GU dt watt sec/em.3 (58) 
0 0 


Forgetting for a moment the second integrand in 
equation (58) (because its value does not enter in the 
energy storage), we shall prove that the area of the 
hysteresis loop (Fig. 12) represents the energy dissi- 
pated per unit volume per cycle, on account of hysteresis 
and viscosity at an infinitely low frequency. 

1. From the point a to the point b, each decrease 
(G), in the voltage gradient, results in a corresponding 
decrease d D in the density of charge accumulated on 
the dielectric. Therefore, energy is delivered from the 
dielectric to the external circuit. The amount of 
energy per unit volume is, according to equation (58), 


b 
~ Wa! =- { G@dD=—(AreaabDn) (89) 


2. During the part of the cycle extending from b to c 
energy is supplied from the source of e. m.f. for the 
purpose of transporting the viscous electrons repre- 
sented by the line o 6 to their neutral position and for 
the further object of charging the condenser in the 
reverse direction. This energy may be represented by 
equation (58) as: 


+ Wie = f GdD = (Area— DnbC) (60) 
) 


- 3. Similarly, from the point c to the point d, energy 
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is delivered by the dielectric to the circuit of such 
amount that 


; | | 
W.. =—- {GdD =—(Area—D,Cd) (61) 


4. Finally, the energy supplied to the dielectric 
during the part of the cycle d ais 


Waa = J GdD = (Area daD,) (62) 
d 


The net energy retained by the dielectric and dissipated 
in the form of hysteresis loss per cycle per unit volume 


is: 
W, + W, = (equation (60) + equation (62) ) 
— (equation (59) + equation (61) ) 


= Area of the loopabcda (63) 
NOTATIONS 

Symbol Quantity Units 
a AT6Ga), . 5 cc. Gee a aorta ee eee Cm? 
c Chemical composition of a dielectric 
(G Capacitance (Permittance)........ Farads 
c (Subscript) charge 
d "THICKNESS 2h.j40 cM eee Cm. 
d (Subscript) discharge : 
D,., Da Charge and discharge density... .. Coulombs /em.? 
E Voltage (Continuous or effective) Volts 
e Voltage, instantameous.......... 
ip Prequency-.<otecat eee Cycles /see. 
G Voltage'euadionts 7 em an Volts /em. 
H Erumiditiyc chee. ore eee = Per cent 
v Current, continuous or effective. Amperes 
a Current, instantaneous.......... 
K Dielectric constant (Permittance) . .Numeral 
M Material of electrodes 
N Refractive index; any number 
D Physical condition of a dielectric 
P Mechanical pressure on a dielectric. kg. /em.? 
v0) (Subscript) Polarization thus Zp = polarization 

e. m. f. 
Q. Ohargved>., Sxacee see yee ee 
Qa Dischatve sacs oe ee eC ee \ Godin 
R Reésistances, oh.5 a soca sek eee Ohms 
R Tonizing radiations 
8 Shape of electrodes 
S Blastance.—= 7/6. ac ee anatss 
s (Subseript) strength thus G,; = dielectric 
strength 

be Tinie ces. <8 eee cy er ene SM inte Re See. 
fl Tein perature cc. sore ae cece Deg. Abs. 
U Gurrentidlensityiccn cn eae: Amps. /em.? 
V Volumoiocnee: J- ae seen Cu. em 
W EMeOrp Vist 4 oct aca eae ee Watt-sec. 
WwW’ Hinergy densityews. ta eects watt. sec/cu. em. 
p Resistivity nws, descr crn awe utes _.mho/em.$ 
7 Conductivityak-. ee eee ohm/em.’ 
o IE nr eee eam Oe oe aie Sher rg ee Darafs. 
0 AD OIGS: ace aciig as Otic teen 25 Deg. 
w 2 7 f (Angular velocity)........... radians /sec. 
A,B, ..S (Subscripts) Limits of ranges 
A,B. .S (Not subscripts) Ranges. 
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Appendix 
“TABLE SHOWING EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE RELATIVE TO THE VARIATION OF R, Q, K, G, AND W, WITH THE VARIOUS 
fe FACTORS INDICATED AS COLUMN-HEADINGS 


J (For interpretation of column headings see notations) 


Number of researches showing the mode of variation with: 


Property: of. dielectric Mode of variation G t e ae P H R s M a d c p 
Direct 0 ‘10 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 

Resistivity Inverse 19 0 il 28 2 10 12 (0) 0 0 0 0 0 

p Indefinite 0 1 a 3 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 2 15 

No 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

: Direct 21 21 0 9 3 2. 3 0 0 0 0. 0 0 
Charge - Inverse 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 (0) 0 0 0 0 

(6. Indefinite 0 0 10) 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 L 0 2 

No 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 

A Direct 3 7 o | 20 4 1 5 0 0 0 0 O- | -0 
Permittivity _ Inverse 1 =O) 23 3 5 (0) (0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 

K Indefinite 0 0 0 1 0 0 10) 0 1 0 0 3 12 

nos, 4 tS 3 1 1 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Electric Strength Direct 0 =O 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Gs Inverse 0 8 7 7 0 5 0 0 0 4 20 0 0 

Indefinite - 0 0 (0) 34 a 0 0 2 Ore 0 0 1 6 

No 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 

Direct 30 0 9 14 1 2, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Energy dissipated Inverse (0) 4 5 3 0 0 0 0 He Sle aw i 0 2 

Ww Indefinite 0 0 3 th 0 0 10) 0 0 0 0 ty 0 
oo SA No ) Onales1o 0 0 0 Ose G 0 0 1 0 0. 


_ Note:- 
factors constituting the column-headings. 
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Discussion 


S. J. Rosch: In considering the total loss in a dielectric, 
Mr. Malti claims to have been able to.separate that particular 
loss due to hysteresis and he gives an expression W,= Wg — I? R. 
In justification of this expression he states that as the frequency 
of.the test voltage is. increased, the loss per cycle decreases until 
some value of frequency is reached after which the loss per cycle 
remains a constant. 


In order to accept this equation, we must assume that the loss 
due to hysteresis is constant at the lower frequencies. That is, 


something we have not as yet been able to substantiate and until - 


its accuracy has been deduced as the result of experimental work 
in connection with different dielectrics, I would counsel caution 
in the acceptance of this expression. 

Nevertheless, as a working hypothesis, the point is well taken 
and it would certainly be a worth-while fact for some of the 
research engineers to establish as a step toward the better under- 
standing of the behavior of an imperfect solid dielectric. 


E. S. Lee: The mechanism of dielectric breakdown is still 
unknown to us. Mr. Malti suggests the occurrence of certain 
internal phenomena in the dielectric to account for external 
phenomena as observed. While these internal conceptions may 
possibly be helpful, he does not make it clear how they may be 
made useful for prediction of phenomena not as yet observed. 
If this might be done, his work would have greater value. 


Mr. Malti indicates the absence of crucial research on the phe- 
nomenon of breakdown. This is the dielectric property of great- 
est interest. There surely ought to be recognition of the large 
amount of work of high caliber which has been carried on and 
published relative thereto, which, if it has not been crucial 
research, has nevertheless given us considerable insight into the 
phenomena involved and the magnitude of their extent. 

F. M. Clark: In discussing Mr. Malti’s paper I am thinking 
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more of the oil-treated cellulose material than I am of the type 
such as mica and glass. 

Mr. Malti is to be congratulated in attacking the electronic 
phase of dielectric failure. I think, however, that he has 
perhaps fallen out of the frying pan into the fire when he endows 
his electrons with a degree of mentality. He has three or four 
different types of electrons. Free electrons, we can dispense with 
by the statement that they are there. If we want to increase 
them we subject the insulation to ionizing radiation, but when we 
come to electrons of various degrees of viscosity ranging all the 
way from elastic to viscous electrons, I am rather doubtful as 
to the source of those electrons themselves. 

In view of the fact that he admits as everyone does that the 
electrons are practically identical with regard to charge and mass, 
it is hard to see how two electrons under the same conditions can 
one of them choose to be elastic and the other one choose to be 
rather viscous. 

I want to suggest an idea on which we are working in the 
laboratory of the General Electric Company; that is, the con- 
sideration of the dielectric problem from the standpoint of molec- 
ular moment. If we have a molecule in which the center of 
mass gravity corresponds to the center of electrical gravity, 
we say it has no moment. That molecule ought to be inert 
chemically and a very good dielectric. If, on the other hand, 
we have the center of mass gravity not corresponding with the 
center of electrical gravity, then we have a molecule which is 
endowed with electric moment. With this fundamental idea, 
one can explain most dielectric behavior very similarly to the 
way Mr. Malti has done in adopting different viscosities for 
electrons. 

I can illustrate one point very simply in following out that idea. 
I hope we shall soon have our data ready to present before the 
Institute. Mr. Malti discusses polarization. If you adopt the 
polar molecule you will get the same sort of a diagram as Mr. 
Malti has obtained. But immediately you raise the question 
that in some molecules, preferably with paraffin material, the 
electric moment is almost negligible. In that case if there is 
no electric moment we are compelled to admit then that we do 
not get orientation in the electric field. 

Therefore, we have approached pretty close to what we might 
consider as a perfect dielectric. But even then we should have 
to explain the perfect dielectric as being not only of no electrical 
moment, but of having infinite affinity for its electrons, because 
as we raise the voltage we should get electron displacement and 
eventually should get electrons knocked off with resulting 
ionization. 

It must be remembered, too, that in the ordinary type of solid 
insulation—and I mentioned oil-treated cellulose—the material 
is colloidal in character. If it is not a true colloid, it is colloid- 
like and subject to colloidal laws. Colloids in the electrical 
field, of course, will assume.a charge, and for all intents and 
purposes we have then a polar molecule, even though inherently 
it is of no moment. 5; 

From that definition then, we would conclude that the perfect 
dielectric would be a molecule of no electrical moment and with 
infinite affinity for its electrons. 


I shall not try to apply that idea to all of Mr. Malti’s work, 
but I want to say that with such an idea, d-c. breakdown is 
subject to entirely different fundamental laws from a-c. break- 
down. Only in a case of what we have defined as a perfect 
dielectric would the d-c. and a-c. breakdowns be subject to the 
same characteristics or laws. 


Passing over to d-c. breakdown, Mr. Malti mentions the fact 
that d-c. breakdown is subject to time, is a function of insulation 
thickness and is therefore subjected to the mode of voltage 
application, and logically following these conclusions, is subject 
to a fatigue effect. ; ; 

We have done considerable work in fatigue effect under a-c. 
potential, and we have been able to trace it out pretty well. 
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However, we have never been able, under carefully controlled 
conditions, to trace out a fatigue effect under d-c. potential. 
If the experiment is carefully controlled, the d-c. breakdown 
‘appears almost independent of the thickness. The rate of 
voltage application is not markedly effective. The time-voltage 
curve is almost fiat. Those ideas fit in very nicely with the 
suggestion of molecular moment which I am offering. 
Mr. Malti is led to the conclusion that the pyroelectric theory 
is to be rejected. That conclusion I think, should be carefully 
’ considered before it is generally accepted. For example, Mr. 
Malti’s two reasons which he gives for this conclusion are of 
interest. We recognize that there are two types of breakdown 
perhaps—the instantaneous type and the so-called long-time 
type. To my idea the weakness of the pyroelectric theory has 
not been that it is wrong. It is apparently true, as far as I can 


see, that insulation failure is a heat phenomenon if you exclude - 


the instantaneous type of breakdown. However, the pyro- 
electric theory begs the question almost entirely on the funda- 
mental cause of that heat and it is hard to see why Mr. Malti 
ean adopt his own ideas of viscous electrons and still retain the 
pyroelectric theory. If the heat theory is to be rejected on his 
ideas, what would he say is the direct cause of insulation failure? 
~The motion of electrons is bound to create heat, and heat itself, 
from the second paragraph of his first reason, does exert an effect. 
Mr. Malti also rejects the idea of pyroelectric theory because 
of measurements on glass. This is one place where I want to 
~ emphasize what Mr. Lee has said. It is the present tendency 
to give up the study of oiled solids and pass over to the study of 
what are thought to be perfect dielectrics such as glass and salt 
_erystals. In doing that you must remember that as we pass 
from cellulose materials to salt crystals, we are passing from the 
organic to the inorganic realm. Whatever the molecular attrac- 
tion may be in the organic realm, there seems to be considerable 
_ doubt that it is electrostatic. In the inorganic series, it is pretty 
certain that the attraction between atoms in the molecule is 
electrostatic. d 
In going from the organic to the inorganic, from cellulose 
materials to glass, we are passing to a material which has all 
the appearances of being an electrolytic conductor. With salts 


such as silver sulphide, it has been shown conclusively that 


the conductivity is partly electrolytic and partly metallic in 
character. 
The dielectric characteristics of an inorganic beds ior are 
probably affected by laws which do not apply to an organic 
“molecule. I do not see how we can make any marked progress 
in obtainin; a theory of insulation failure (by insulation meaning 
P tled organic material), by going over into a crystaline structure 
where in most cases we are dealing with inorganic materials 
eae either electrolytic or metallic conduction, or both. 
rman Halperin: (by telegram) It would obviously be of 


great assistance to the art if Mr. Malti would conduct a 

es of experiments to verify some of his theories and statements 

_ ecially in aa to a4 9 cee abe variation of dielectric 
A it! 


4 en it i been tonnaht in a series ry igake ai various 


n se eral hundred page) = S ee paper in- 
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“Undoubtedly, for very prolonged potential application, the 
phenomenon of heat does exert an effect on the rupturing voltage 
by raising the temperature of the sample. However, a theory 
built wholly on this effect is of necessity erroneous.” 


Again, referring to the appendix (Column T) it will be noted 
that I am aware of at least seven references which confirm the 
view that the dielectric strength decreases with an increase in 
temperature. The question is really much deeper than would 
appear. It is this: For very short time of potential application 
is heat the result or the cause of breakdown? My answer is that 
for short time intervals heat is both a result and one of the 
weakest contributing factors of breakdown. 


The reason I assert that heat is a result, in the case of instan- 
taneous breakdowns, is that the phenomenon of breakdown is 
nothing more than the tearing up of the electrons from their 
orbits. The energy dissipated due to the consequent electronic 
oscillations, vibrations and friction appears in the sample as 
heat. 


Answering Mr. Lee, I fully recognize the large amount of 
work of high caliber which has been carried on and published 
relative to dielectric breakdown. However, I beg to repeat that 
none of it appears to be crucial. If he finds opportunity to do 
some research I would suggest the following: take a group of 
samples of the same insulation all of the same thickness and all 
made by the same process of manufacture and as uniform in 
quality as can be had. Let these samples be tested under the 
following conditions: _ 


1. Continuous potential (time of potential application Sj, 
seconds, breakdown potential applied in one step). 
a. Flat plates of the same material (plates not touching | 
the insulation), 
b. Flat plates of the same material (plates touching the 
insulation), 
ce. Flat plates of the same material (plate forming intimate 
contact with insulation), 
d. Increase and decrease size of plates and repeat tests 
ab, 7, 
e. Use detietee of varying diameters and repeat tests 
Ene), fo 
f. Use needle oie and et tests a, b, ¢, 
g. Use a, b, e, d, e, and f in various combinations, 
h. Change material of plates and repeat tests a to g, 
i. Use plates of two different materials Ea? various 
combinations and repeat tests a to g, 
j. Repeat tests a to i with various sources of continuous 
potential (e.g., kenetron tube, d-c. generators, induction 
machines, etc.). 
2. Alternating potentials (time of potential application Si, 
seconds, full potential applied in one step): Repeat all tests 


listed for continuous potentials with alternating potentials of 


pure sine waves or of waves whose form is definitely known. 
Use ranges of frequency varying from 1 cycle per sec. to as high © 
as laboratory facilities permit. 

3. Repeat tests 1 and 2 for a breakdown of So, So. oe : 


; seconds. 
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material and high-class labor, the results will shed a bright light 
on the mechanism of breakdown. 


I do not know that phenomena Mr. Lee refers to when he says 
“prediction of phenomena not yet observed.’”’ Each of the 
phenomena mentioned in my paper is an entity. They are all 
well known and have been observed for ages. 


Mr. Rosch takes exception to my definition of hysteresis loss 
appearing in Eqs. (37a and 37b) on the ground that, these 
expressions would be correct if, and only if, the hysteresis loss 
remained constant at various frequencies. He further suggests 
that some research engineers should establish this fact. 


Unfortunately both hysteresis and viscosity are so intimately 
connected together that they cannot be experimentally separated. 
Tn order to affect their separation we have to discover a dielectric 
that possesses one but not the other property. Paraffin ozokerite 
closely approaches this ideal. It would be indeed well worth 
while if an experimental research engineer would establish or 
refute my equations. I wish to thank Mr. Rosch for this 
suggestion. 


Mr. Clark seems to infer, from the simile I give between the 
electrons and a crowd in a theater, that I endow the electrons with 
a degree of mentality. This simile is drawn only to help one’s 
imagination as to what goes on when a potential is impressed on 
a dielectric. He cannot see how, if all the electrons are of the 
same nature, some of them can be viscous, others elastic and still 
others free. I beg to refer him to part I section B of my paper 
and to state that the terminology used there might help him. 
I refer there to these electrons as free elastically bound and 
viscously bound. 


According to the modern electron theory of matter electrons 
are assumed to revolve in orbits of various diameters and various 
eccentricities about the proton. The picture is similar to our 
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solar system with the proton corresponding to the sum and the 
electrons corresponding to the various planets. 
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Now from the fundamental laws of electrostatics, F = ; 

2 

where q; and q2 correspond to the charges on the proton and the 

electron and r to the distance and F is the force of attraction 
between the electron and proton?. 

It can be easily seen from this equation that the greater the 
distance between an electron and a proton, the less the force 
of attraction. .Therefore, we may introduce, on this basis, the 
following definitions of the three types of electrons: 1. Free 
electrons are those which lie in the outermost orbit or orbits, 


2. Viscously bound electrons are those lying in orbits nearer 
to the proton than those of the free electrons, and 


3. Elastically bound electrons are those which occupy the 
innermost orbits. 


Mr. Clark refers to the old Maxwellian conception of molec- 
ular moments. However, in the light of modern developments 
the old Maxwellian views are known and have been proven to 
be very crude and incorrect. 


In regard to fatigue with d-c. potential Mr. Clark would 
probably be interested in the experiments of Professor Langsdorf 
and others. They have found fatigue. I shall be glad to supply 
a complete bibliography on the subject of fatigue which will 
not only be of interest to him but will probably suggest different 
modes of procedure from those he has been following in an effort 
to determine insulation fatigue. 

As to the cause of insulation failure, I beg to refer Mr. Clark to 
my answer of Mr. Halperin’s and Mr. Lee’s discussions. 


_ 2. This definition is known not to be true for atomic structure but it 
is approximately true to illustrate my point. 


Synopsis.—This paper presents some of the results of a series of 
high-voltage tests on cables and insulators, extending over a period 
of eight years, to determine the electrical characteristics of the insula- 
tion. Leakage current, insulation resistance, and watt input 
tests were made with direct and alternating current. Paper- 
insulated and rubber-insulated cables and a 27,000-volt porcelain 
insulator were tested. 
From these tests several conclusions were drawn, the principal 
ones being as follows: 
1. Insulation resistance of paper and rubber-insulated power 
cables increases to a maximum with increasing applied d-c. voltage, 
’ the characteristic depending wpon the temperature. 
2. It is necessary to use shields as well as guards in making 
tests to determine the electrical characteristics of cable insulation 
under d-c. voltage stresses above the ionization poiNt. 


~ High. Voltage Measurements on Cables and 


~ Insulators 
BY C. L. KASSON: 
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8. The watt input to the insulation of a paper cable under d-c. 
stress, at a given temperature, depends upon the character of the 
voltage wave; the greater the ripple, the greater the watt input. 

4. It is necessary to use shields as well as guards in making 
tests on short cable samples to determine the a-c. electrical character- 
istics, such as dielectric loss of cable insulation under voltage stresses 
above the ionization point. 

5. The tonization point is very variable depending wpon the physi- 
cal circutt, together with the atmospheric conditions, and represents, 
in reality, local air breakdown. 

6. The better (¢. e., the more ‘uniform) the dielectric, the greater 
is the tendency for the material to break down in its entirety rather 
than at a single point. Practically, of course, no dielectric is per- 
fectly. homogeneous, so that failure will be restricted to the weakest 
spot or spots. 


oz TESTS ON PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 
Mie first series of tests described in the paper is 
that on paper-insulated, lead-covered cables. 
aa These were tested with direct current from a 
____ kenotron set and a high-voltage battery and with 60- 
cycle alternating current. 
_ The results of the tests were plotted to show the 
variation of leakage current, insulation resistance, and 
watt input with applied voltage at given temperatures. 
These curves show the insulation-resistance-voltage 
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i, ests made on Line 5-97, consisting of rosin-oil impregnated, three- 
c fey copper cable, 18,283 ft. long. Conductor insulation, 7/32. 


Corrections 


| given period of time they are a measure of the energy 


input to the insulation, with resultant heating. 
Insulation Resistance Varies with Voltage Applied. 

The first conclusion, namely, that insulation resistance 

increases to a maximum with increasing applied d-c. 
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Fie. 2—Variation oF D-c. CHAracteristics or New 15,000- 


Vout Paprer-INSULATED CABLE LINE 
Tests made on Line 38-118, consisting of petrolatum impregnated, three- 
conductor, 300,000 cir. mils cable, 22,079 feet long. Conductor insulation 


7/32 in., belt, 3/32 in. 
Voltage applied trogen renoeon and low voltage battery. 


voltage, i is Sallis by the tests ee eae of which 
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characteristic still rising at 26 kv. From the character 
of these curves and values of insulation resistance it 
might be possible to draw partial conclusions as to the 
general condition of the insulation of these paper 
cables. On this basis the condition of line 5-97 appears 
to be poor and that of line 38-118 good. 

Effect of Temperature on Variation of Insulation 
Resistance with Applied D-c. Voltage. The effect of 
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Fie. 3—VARIATION OF INSULATION RESISTANCE wiTH D-c. 
VOLTAGE, AT SEVERAL TEMPERATURES, OF UNSHIELDED REELS 
or New Parrr-INSULATED CABLE 

Tests on 15,000-volt, three conductor, 350,000-cir. mil cable lengths. Con- 
ductor insulation 7/32 in., belt 3/32 in. Cable A, 644 feet long; petrolatum- 
impregnated; cable B, 645 feet long, impregnated with petrolatum and 
rosin-oil. 

Voltage applied from kenotron. 


temperature is shown in Fig. 3 for two new paper 
cables (A and B). of different types. 
ture effects upon the insulation-resistance-voltage- 
stress characteristics are shown in Figs. 4 and 5, for new 
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Fig. 4—VaRIATION or D-c. CHARACTERISTICS AT T'wo TEM- 


PERATURES OF GUARDED, UNSHIELDED REEL or New PApEr- 
INSULATED CABLE 


Tests made on cable O, 15,000-volt, three-conductor, 300,000 cir. mils, 
petrolatum-impregnated, 800 feet long. Conductor insulation 7/32 in., 
belt 3/32 in. 

Voltage applied from kenotron. 


C and old D paper cable, respectively. On the 
old cable, the effect of temperature is very marked. 
At 40-ky. direct current, the 23-deg. cent. characteristic 
is falling very fast, which probably indicates impending 
failure. The 60-deg. cent. curve would show a corre- 
sponding drop if plotted to suitable scale. 


HIGH-VOLTAGE TESTS 


Further tempera- 
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Necessity for Using Shields. In making tests to 
determine the electrical characteristics of reel lengths 
of cables it became evident that complete shielding is 
very important. Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6 illustrate cable 
characteristics measured without shields. In these 


figures most of the insulation-resistance curves against 
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Fig. 5—VaARIATION oF D-c. CHARACTERISTICS AT Two TEM- 
PERATURES OF UNSHIELDED REEL OF Oup PapEr-INSULATED 
CABLE 


Tests made on cable D, 15,000-volt, three-conductor, 2/0, rosin-oil 
impregnated, 101 feet long. Conductor insulation 9/32 in., belt 9/32 in. 
Voltage applied from kenotron. 


voltage stress rise to maximum and then decline. This 
decline is apparently due to ionization of the air, 
either within or outside the cables. The effect of the 
ionization of the air at the ends of the cable becomes 
proportionally less as the leakage current through the 
insulation increases; in fact, in case of very high 
leakage through the insulation, it may be a eee: 
percentage of the total measured current. 

Where the leakage current is low, however, the end 
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Fie. 6—VaRIATION OF D-c. CHARACTERISTICS (LEAKAGE 
CurRRENT, INSULATION RESISTANCE, AND WATT INPUT WITH 
VouTage) or UNSHInLDED Reet or New Parnr-INSULATED 
CABLE 


Tests on cable C (see Fig. 4). Voltage applied from high-voltage 
battery. Temperature 26-29 deg. cent. 


effects may equal or completely swamp the cable in- 
sulation effect at stresses above the ionization point. 
In these cases, whether the cable is long or short, it is 
necessary to use shields and guards to obtain the true 
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leakage current values through the insulation, from 
which values the cable characteristics are derived. 
Further tests were made, therefore, on cable C 
using shields and the results are given in Figs. 10, 11, 
13, and 14. These results support the second con- 


To live side of supply 


Cable Under Test 


bee Shield 
| Lead Cable 


Protective Air Gap 


Series Resistance 


Current Measuring 


Instrument Shield 
Instrument be 


7—DIaGRAM OF CONNECTIONS FOR TESTS WITH CABLE 
AND INSTRUMENTS SHIELDED 


Fig. 


clusions, that it is necessary to use shields as well as 
guards in making tests to determine the electrical 
characteristics of cable insulation under d-c. eee 
stresses above the ionization point. 

The term “‘shielded guarded’’ means that a complete 
system of shielding was used in making these tests in 


Fig. 8—SHieLp FoR REEL’ oF CABLE 


addition to the ordinary guards or guard rings. This 
system of shields, in the case of the paper cable, is 
diagrammatically outlined in Fig. 7. The actual 
cable and instrument shields are shown in Figs. 8 and 9, 
respectively. From Fig. 7, it will be noted that the 
cable, measuring instruments, and connections are 
completely shielded. 

Figs. 10 and 11 were obtained with shields and guards, 
and No. 6 without them on an 800-ft. length of 15,000- 
volt paper cable C. It will be noted that the shielded 
guarded values are only a fraction of the unshielded 
unguarded values at the higher stresses. For instance, 
the shielded guarded values of insulation resistance, 
leakage current, and input watts at 50 kv. are 104,000 
megohms, 0.48 microamperes, and 0.024 watts, 
respectively. 
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For comparison, the unshielded unguarded values at 
50 kv. are 2400 megohms, 20.8 microamperes, and 1.04 
watts, respectively. It will be observed that the 
leakage current and watt input at 50 kv., unshielded, 
unguarded are 48 times the shielded guarded, or true 
values. 

Subtracting one value from the other indicates that 
the leakage current and watt input, in the surrounding 


Fig. 9—Suretp ror Merasurine INstRUMENTS 


atmosphere, amount to 20.8 microamperes and 1.02 
watts, respectively, at 50 kv. Of course, these values 
depend upon the physical arrangement of test circuits 
and the atmospheric conditions. 

Fig. 12 shows the comparisons between the character- 
istic curves of insulation resistance against voltage 
stress with and without shields and guards. From an 
inspection of Fig. 12, it appears that the curves of in- 
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Fria. 10—Variation or D-c. (BatrERy) CHARACTERISTICS 
ON SHIELDED Reet or New Paper-INsuLaTED CABLE 


Tests on cable C (see Fig. 4). Voltage applied from high-voltage 
battery. Temperature 26-29 deg. cent. 


sulation resistance under the two conditions diverge at 
stresses far below the usual so called ionization point. 
There is a marked divergence at 10 kv. d-c. It will 
be noted that the shielded guarded curve continually 
rises and it might be inferred that it must reach a 
maximum and decline previous to failure due perhaps 
to the ionization of the air within the insulation. 

Fig. 16 shows the total end loss in watts, which is 
the difference between the unshielded unguarded and 
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shielded guarded results, plotted against voltage stress. 
This curve evidently represents the power dissipated 
into the air at the various d-c. stresses. 

It is apparently possible to dissipate 0.03 watt at 
25 kv., 0.17 watt at 35 kv., 0.31 watt at 40 kv., and 
1.02 watts at 50 kv. into the atmosphere under the 
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Fig. 11—Variation or D-c. (Battery) CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SHIELDED Reet or New Paper-InsutatTeD CABLE 


Results of Fig. 10 plotted to larger scale 


given test conditions with a battery source of d-c. 
stress as shown by Fig. 16. It is obvious that the value 
of watts will increase rapidly with the higher voltages 
and is subject to the local atmospheric conditions 
at the ends of the cable. 

These results lead the author to believe that nearly 
all laboratory tests on cables and other insulations under 
d-c. stresses must be made with shields as well as guards 
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Fig. 12—Curves SHow1ne Errect or SHIELDING AND GUARD- 
ING ON MiAsureD INSULATION RESISTANCE OF REEL OF NEW 
Parmr-INSULATED CABLE 


Tests on cable C (see Fig. 4). Voltage applied from high voltage 
battery. Temperature 26-29 deg. cent. (Includes data of Figs. 6 and 10.) 


in order to secure true and accurate results. Further, 
it is believed that such shields are necessary at stresses 
far below the ordinary ionization point. 

The need for the shield is due to the fact that the end 
effects are composed of surface leakage and leakage 
through the air. The guard takes care of the surface 
leakage and the shield takes care of the leakage through 
the air at the end of the cable. 
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The use of guards or guard rings is an old practise 
and some observers have used shields for instruments, 
but the author believes that the use of shields on the 
cable or dielectric under test is new and also very vital. 
These shields and guards are necessary in all cases 
where the end effects are of sufficient magnitude to 
interfere with the determination of the true d-c. leakage 
current through the insulation. 

The relative effects of the guard and shield have not 
been fully determined as yet. In fact, it will be practi- 
cally impossible to establish it as all guards are in a 
measure partial shields. From such preliminary work 
as has already been done, it appears that the shield 
effect predominates over the guard effect under d-c. 
stresses and that this predominance is very marked at 
the higher d-c. stresses. Comparison of the curves 
in Fig. 12 shows that, for paper-insulated cable C, 
the effect due to shields is very much greater than that 
due to the guards, the difference becoming more marked 
at the higher voltages. 

An inspection of Figs. 10, 11, 18, and 14 indicates that 
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Fig. 13—VartIaTION or D-c. (KENOTRON) CHARACTERISTICS OF 
GUARDED SHIELDED REEL or New Parer-InsuLtateD CABLE 


Tests on cable C (see Fig. 4). 
perature 26 deg. cent. 


Voltage applied from kenotron. Tem- 


with both battery and kenotron d-c. stress, the in- 
sulation resistance curves show a slight drop at the start 
before the general rising characteristic begins. It is 
thought that this results from either a residual electri- 
fication or a change within the insulation. This reverse 
action is perhaps important as indicating a complete 
change of conditions within the dielectric. It is per- 
haps related to the particle action and the initial 
state of the dielectric. This aspect of these tests is 
worthy of further study from the standpoint of di- 
electric action under stress. 

The various curves presented show that the insulation 
resistance of modern paper cables under shielded 
conditions is exceedingly high and increases with in- 
creasing applied d-c. stress up to certain limits. From 
the d-c. standpoint a good paper cable dielectric is a 
much better insulator than has been previously ap- 
parent. In fact, a modern cable is a first class con- 
denser of exceedingly low leakage. From the operat- 
ing standpoint, perhaps it may be worth while to have a 
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certain amount of leakage in a long cable to act as a 
_safety valve when the line is subjected to a high 
transient voltage. In other words, perhaps a certain 

amount of leakage acts as a stabilizer provided that in 
obtaining this leakage there is no unnecessary sacrifice 
of dielectric strength. — 
Comparison of Battery and Kenotron Tests. Shielded 
guarded Figs. 10 and 11 obtained by use of the Cruft 
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Fic. 14—Vartration or D-c. (KENOTRON) CHARACTERISTICS OF © 


7 ‘GUARDED, SHreLpED Reet or New Parer-Insutatep CABLE 


] Results of Fig. 13 plotted to larger scale 


| high-voltage battery may be compared with Figs. 18 
and 14 by kenotron, for the 800-ft. length of 15,000- 
volt paper cable C. The results are quite similar, 
but the watt input with the kenotron is a little higher 
than that with the battery source. This is shown by 
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Fie. 15—ComParison or Watt Inruts with KENOTRON AND 
_ Barrery on SHIELDED REEL or New Parer-INsuLATED CABLE 
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that supplied by battery, to a maximum at high 
frequency. 

A-c. Dielectric Loss Tests, Shielded and Unshielded. 
The failure of insulation is largely a matter of heat 
and its relative distribution in the material. Under 
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Fig. 16—VariaTION oF Watts Enp Loss witH D-c. Vouraas 
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Tests on cable C (see Fig. 4). 
battery. Temperatures 26-29 deg. cent. 


Voltage applied from high-voltage 
Data from Figs. 6 and 10 


d-c. stress the watt input and the consequent heating is 


very slight in comparison with that under so called 
equivalent a-c. stresses. On cable C the a-c. watt input 
at 24,000 volts, 60 cycles, was 181.8 and the d-c. watt 
input at 50 kv. was 0.024 watts, at room temperature. 

The shielded guarded values on cable C at 24,000- 
volts a-c. were 131.8 watts as against an unshielded 
unguarded value of 133 watts. This would indicate 
that shielding is not necessary in making a-c. dielectric 
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Data of Figs. 10 and 13 


Fic. 17—Variation or Wart Inputs witH 60-C 


AGE ON SHort LenetHs or New Pp 
SuteLpED AND UnsHIEI DED 
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60-cycle end losses are not negligible and shields and 
guards are necessary to insure proper accuracy of 
dielectric loss measurements at stresses above the 
ionization point. The shielded and guarded value at 
24,000 volts was 4.05 watts and the unshielded un- 
guarded value 5.43 watts. 

The difference of 1.88 watts, which is the end loss, 
compares favorably with that of 1.2 watts obtained in 
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Fig. 18—VariaTIon or Watts Env Loss wits 60-Cyrcie Vout- 
AGE ON SHort LenetH or New Parer-INsuLATED CABLE 


From data of Fig. 17 


the previous case of the 800-ft. cable. The term end 
loss as used is the total end loss or difference between 
the unshielded unguarded value and the shielded 
guarded one as previously outlined in the case of the 
d-c: tests. The relative effect of shield and guard is 
very difficult to obtain because all guards act as shields. 
Leakage taking place 1/1000 of an in. above the surface 
of the paper is leakage through the air. Any guard 
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Fig. 19—Variation or D-c. CHARAcTERISTICS (LEAKAGE 
CuRRENT, INSULATION RESISTANCE, AND Watt INPUT wiITH 
VouTace) at Two TEMPERATURES OF UNSHIELDED REEL OF 
New Russer-Insutatep CABLE 


Tests made on cable E, 10,000-volt, single conductor, 4/0, 7/32 in. 
insulation, 505 feet long 
Voltage applied from kenotron 


ring intercepts this as well as the true surface leakage. 
All tests made so far have shown different values with 
and without shields even if guard rings were left on dur- 
ing the latter condition. 

The error of 34 per cent in the unshielded unguarded 
measurements indicates the necessity for using shields 
and guards in making measurements of a few watts 
loss under stresses around 24,000-volts a-c. From this, 
it may be deduced that unshielded unguarded watt 
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voltage stress. 
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loss measurements on cable samples of 10 ft. or less 
under a-c., 60-cycle, 24,000-volt stresses might be 100 
per cent in error. The author believes that this is 
one of the reasons why dielectric loss measurements 
taken at different laboratories and more especially those 
on short lengths of cables as against long lengths, have 
sometimes failed to agree in the past. 

From the foregoing results the fourth conclusion has 
been drawn that it is necessary to use shields as well as 
guards in making tests on short cable samples to 
determine the a-c. electrical characteristics, such as 
dielectric loss of cable insulation under voltage stresses 
above the ionization point. 

Fig. 18 shows the variation of total watt end loss with 
This loss is made up of surface and air 
electrical leakage as in the previous cases. The 
relative proportion is very difficult to determine but it is 
believed as a result of preliminary tests that both factors 
are important and neither negligible. Further pre- 
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Fig. 20—VariaTIonN or D-c. CHARACTERISTICS AT Two 
TEMPERATURES OF UNSHIELDED REEL oF OLD RusBeER-INsu- 
LATED CABLE : 


Tests made on cable F, 10,000-volt, single-conductor, 4/0, 7/32 in. 
insulation, 319 feet long. 
Voltage applied from kenotron 


liminary tests have indicated that the guard effects 
vary depending on the relative position of the guard 
ring to the copper conductor and the lead sheath. 
This is further proof that the guard ring acts as a 
partial shield. 

Ionization Point is Indeterminate. It will be ob- 
served that the difference between the shielded guarded 
and unshielded unguarded measurements steadily in- 
creases with increasing stress. The difference probably 
represents the increasing air loss at the ends of the cable. 
It will be noted that these curves (Fig. 17) diverge at 
even the lower stresses, as in the case of the previous 
d-c. tests shown in Fig. 12. 

From this and the previous results, the fifth conclu- 
sion is drawn: that the so called ionization point is very 
variable depending upon the physical circuit together 
with the atmospheric conditions and represents, in 
reality, local air breakdown. This is supported by the 
tests with direct current on paper and rubber cables 
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as well as by the a-c. tests on paper cable. 
cases the curves with and without shields and guards 
diverge at the lower values of stress below the commonly 

_ accepted ionization point. 
From this, it may be deduced that the air conducts at 
all stresses both direct current and alternating current 
and that ionization points represent local air break- 
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Fie. 21—Vartation or D-c. CHARACTERISTICS OF UNSHIELDED 
Lenetu oF New Russer-INsuLATED CABLE 


nsulation, 89 feet long ! 
Voltage applied from kenotron 


_ down due to the local physical circuit, atmospheric, and 
__ stress conditions. 
iS TESTS ON RUBBER-INSULATED CABLE 
a _ Tests similar to those on the paper-insulated cables 
were made also on rubber-insulated .cables. 

Insulation Resistance Varies with Voltage Applied. 
_ Anew and an old rubber cable showed the same general 
- insulation-resistance-voltage-stress characteristic at 
25 deg. cent. as did the paper-insulated cables. 
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teristic ‘at the lower voltages and a rapidly falling one 
at the higher voltages approaching the breakdown -: 
point. 

‘A series of d-c. tests by kenotron was made on an 
89-ft. length of new 10,000-volt rubber cable H, 
both with and without shields. In these tests, the 
stresses were carried up to the breakdown point. The 
results are shown by Figs. 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. The 
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Fig. 23—Varriation or D-c. CHARACTERISTICS OF SHIELDED 
_ Leneto or New Russer-INsuLatep Case 


; ee made on cable H (See Fig. 21). Voltage applied from kenotron 


same shields and test set-ups were used as in the case 


of the paper cable. 

From the curves, it will be noted that the insulation- 
resistance-voltage-stress curve, at room temperature, 
continually falls from the 10-kv. point. It is probable 


_ that at stresses below 10 kv., the curve would eas a 


rising characteristic. 

It is apparent that the leakage current and sh it 
watts rise very rapidly after the critical point of 60 kv. 
is reached under the unshielded condition. This is 
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tion of the external air around the cable ends takes place 
before the ionization of the air entrapped in the insula- 
tion, unless the test results are seriously modified by 
the action of surface leakages. Perhaps this is a ques- 
tion of air pressure and movement. 

Effect of Shields. The effect of shielding and guarding 
is very marked in these tests as in the case of the paper 
cable. The true or shielded guarded watt input at 
80 kv. d-c. was 0.064 watt and the unshielded un- 
guarded value 2.80 watts, making the end loss 2.74 
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Fig. 25—Compartson or Curves oF Watt Input wits D-c. 

VouTacr on New Russer-INSuLATED CABLE, SHIELDED AND 
UNSHIELDED 


Tests on cable H (see Fig. 21). Data of Figs. 21 and 23 


watts. It will be observed that the true loss is only 
1/44 of the apparent or unshielded unguarded loss at 
the given stress. The relation is shown graphically 
by Fig. 25. 

The use of shields as well as guards is thus absolutely 
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Fig. 26—VariATIon or Watts Enp Loss with D-c. VotracE 
on LenetH or New Russer-INsuLATED CABLE 


Tests on cable H (see Fig. 21). Data from Fig. 25 


necessary in making d-c. measurements on short rubber 
cables at high stresses in order not only to insure the 
accuracy of results but to determine the true character- 
istics of the cable insulation. 

If the cable in question had been 10 ft. long, the 
measuring error at 80 ky. d-c. might have been of the 
order of magnitude of 39,000 per cent, without shields. 
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On the other hand, if the cable had been 18,000 ft. long 
the error might have keen 21 per cent. 

From the data it may be deduced that in testing an 
installed rubber cable of 18,000-ft. length, by kenotron 
at stress of 40 kv., the error in measuring the watts 
loss, due to end leakage, might be 18 per cent. The 
shielded leakage current and watt input at 40 kv. 
d-c. for the above cakle would ke approximately 8.1 
microamperes and 0.34 watts, respectively. 

According to this data, a kenotron test set used on 
such a cable ought to show approximately 9.16 micro- 
amperes and 0.89 watt without shields. Thus, shield- 
ing is hardly necessary in making field measurements on 
long lengths of installed rubber cables at moderate 
stresses direct current. As a matter of fact, shields 
could not be used as outlined here because the cable 
sheaths are directly grounded. 

The field measurements with kenotron set usually 
show 100 microamperes to one milliampere for the above 
cable when tested at 40 kv. This large difference is 
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Fia. 27—VariaTION or D-c. CHARACTERISTICS (LEAKAGE 


Current, INSULATION RESISTANCE, AND Watt INPUT WITH 


VOLTAGE) 


oF UNSHIELDED 27,000-Votr Pin-Typr LINE 
INSULATOR 


Voltage applied from kenotron 


due to the leakages and rectified charging currents of 
the set itself.. Thus, many kenotron test measurements 
on installed cables do not indicate the true leakage 
current through the eable insulation, and give values 
that are much too high. 

The great value of shields lies in their use when 
measuring dielectrics in the laboratory and in thus 
obtaining true data to use in studying dielectric 
phenomena. 

Fig. 25 shows the comparison between the shielded 
and unshielded watt input to the rubber cable. The 
great difference between the two will be noted. Ob- 
viously, the shielded curve, if extended through the 
breakdown point, would rise nearly perpendicular 
to the abscissa (stress) becoming an asymptote. After 
breakdown, the current would be very great under 
stresses of 85 kv. and upward. Many very interesting 
speculations outside the scope of this paper can be 
drawn from this fact. 
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The end loss is given by Fig. 26. The general dis- 
cussion on the paper cable end losses applies also to the 
rubber cable end losses. 

Insulation Failure. Fig. 23 shows the true shielded 
guarded insulation-resistance-voltage-stress curve from 
10 to 85 kv. Under the shielded condition, at ap- 
proximately 84 kv., the curves of leakage and watt 


To live side of supply 


/ Insulator 
j Shield 
1) Insulating 


Fig. 28—Diacram or CONNECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS ON 
SHIELDED Lint INSULATOR 


input are rising very rapidly and are nearly perpendic- 


ular to the abscissas (voltage stress). This, of course, 
indicates that the dielectric is about to fail. As a 
matter of fact, failure did take place at 85 kv. Upon 
examination, this new rubber cable was found to be 
literally riddled with incipient faults. After the first 
failure, a number of these other faults were developed 
by applying a comparatively low voltage. The rubber 
insulation had been stressed far above its safe or 
electrical elastic limit, and a general deterioration had 
set in. 


Fig. 29—Suietp ror Pin-Tyre Line INSULATOR 


This leads to the sixth conclusion, that the better, 
i.e., the more uniform the dielectric, the greater the 
tendency for the material to break down in its entirety 
rather than at asingle point. Practically, of course, no 
dielectric is perfectly homogeneous, so that failure will 
take place at the weakest spot or spots. From this it 
might be deduced reasonably that the better the in- 
sulation the more care should be taken not to over- 
stress it. Such over-stressing, while not producing 
actual failure, must deteriorate and weaken the whole 
insulation. It might be further deduced from this that 
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there must be an electrical elastic limit in dielectrics analo- 
gous to the physical elastic limit in metals. If the stress 
exceeds this limit a strain and eventual failure is the 
result. 


TESTS ON A LINE INSULATOR 


Besides the tests on paper and rubber cables a similar 
series has been made on a 27,000-volt porcelain line 
insulator, both with and without shields. Fig. 28 
shows the diagrammatic arrangement, Fig. 29 is a 
reproduction of a photograph of the insulator shield, 
and Fig. 9 of the instrument shield. 

Results of D-c. Tests. Figs. 27 and 80 show the d-e. 
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Fig. 30—Variation or D-c. CHARACTERISTICS OF SHIELDED 
27,000-Vout, Prn-Typn Line INsuLATOR 


Same insulator as in Fig. 27. Voltage applied from kenotron 


unshielded and shielded test results. It will be noted 
that the shielded insulation-resistance-voltage-stress 
curve has a slowly falling characteristic from 20 kv. 
upward. Itis believed that this curve would have been 
nearly flat if the shield had been brought closer to the 
porcelain. 

At 70 kv. d-c. the shielded values are 0.019 micro- 
ampere, 1.32 milliwatts, and 3.5 millions of megohms. 
The corresponding unshielded values are 2.8 micro- 
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Fia. 31—VAaRIATION OF CURRENT AND IMPEDANCE WITH 
60-CrcitE VoLTAGE on 27,000-V oT, Ese Linz JnsuLator, 
SHIELDED AND UNSHIELDED 


Same insulator as in Fig. 27. Voltage applied from 60-cycle source 


amperes, 197.5 milliwatts, and 25,000 megohms. The 
relations shielded to unshielded are: leakage current and 
watt input 1/150 and resistance 150/1. 

From these curves, it will be noted that the shielded 
value of insulation resistance falls rather slowly and that 
the watt input is not increasing very rapidly at 70 kv., 
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which is a low stress for the insulator. The porcelain 
apparently presents a more nearly constant resistance to 
electrical stress than impregnated paper and rubber 
insulation. 

The unshielded curves show the effect of the electrical 
leakage through the air around the outside of the in- 
sulator. At 60 kv. the leakage and watt input curves 
rise very abruptly as in the case of the rubber cable. 
This is probably due to the ionization of the external 
surrounding air. The shielded curves (Fig. 30) of 
leakage current and watt input do not even show a 
rapidly rising characteristic at 70 kv. d-c. This 
leads to interesting speculation on the general question 
of ionization and dissipation of d-c. electric energy from 


a body of given configuration under given atmospheric: 


conditions, at various stresses. 

Results of A-c. Tests. Fig. 31 shows the results for 
the same insulator under a-c., 60-cycle stresses. These 
results indicate that shields are necessary to obtain 
true readings under a-c., 60-cycle stresses. At 70-kv. 
a. ¢c. the shielded values of current and impedance are 
0.42 milliamperes and 166 megohms. The correspond- 
ing values unshielded are 0.57 milliamperes, and 122 
megohms, respectively. Shielding thus established the’ 
true value of 0.42 as against the apparent value of 
0.57, a difference or error of 36 per cent. 

It will be noted that the impedance voltage-stress 
curves are nearly flat, perhaps indicating that the in- 
sulator is well within its safe electrical stress limits. 
If, in future tests, these curves can be carried through 
the lower and higher ranges, undoubtedly new and 
valuable data can be obtained. 

No a-c. watt measurements were made on this in- 
sulator but it is believed that these are very important 
and will throw further light on the situation. It is 
hoped to do more work along this line in the future. 


REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS 


In all these tests and researches, the attempt has been 
made to determine the insulation-resistance-voltage- 
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stress curve and the watt-input voltage-stress curve. 
It is believed that if such curves can be obtained for 
various insulations under electrical stresses, both 
direct current and alternating current of various 
frequencies from zero to breakdown at several tem- 
peratures, then the way will be opened for the practical 
study and determination of dielectric action under 
electrical stress. 

The work covered by this paper involved for the most 
part d-c. stresses and it is not known how far the results 
reflect the action of the insulating material under a-c. 
stresses. From the d-c. standpoint, it might well be 
argued that the  insulation-resistance-voltage-stress 
curves are a measure of insulation condition. As long 
as the resistance increases with increasing voltage 
stress the'tinsulation might be said to be on the safe side. 

The maximum value would then be the electrical 
elastic limit and the falling portion of the curve would 
represent the tendency of the insulation to deteriorate or 
electrically age. A sharp drop in the insulation resis- 
tance curve would indicate impending breakdown. 

If this d-c. picture represents also the a-c. situation 
‘then a new means is provided for studying insulation 
under electrical stress. A large amount of a-c. research, 
however, must be conducted and matched against the 
direct current before these conclusions are justified. 

The problem is further complicated because the d-c. 
insulation-resistance-voltage-stress curves vary widely 
with temperature, and the application of the higher 
a-c. stresses produces a temperature change in the 
insulation. ; AMY 

The author believes that continuation of this line 
of investigation will open the way for a real practical 
study of dielectric phenomena. 


DaTA ON TEST METHODS, INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
All tests and research work were carried on by the 
Standardizing and Testing Department of The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston except those 
recorded in Figs. 3, 4,5, 19,and 20, which were made by 


TABLE I 
TEST CONNECTIONS, TIME OF CHARGE, AND INSTRUMENTS USED IN MAKING MEASUREMENTS 


Fig. No. Test connection 
1 mp PConductor Lives 23 ,,aNd Sheath, *, .%o.. scene ee cars © 
2 FOE UECTOME NRW Fs 1, aA ae ROSE ARSC OR CUC RCC RCE OR OCS ROI 
3 PSTIVO AS, Ba Me eerte vera auailet es ig el ore Sameer Sasi pete roraredaeahe ns tls 


Conductor 1 vs. sheath. Conductors 2 and 3 floating 
4, 5,19 and 20 in Wigs.'4 and 5) 126 <3 Cr oes Bee doin eie dea ar eae 
6,10,11,12,15 and 16] Three conductors vs. sheath........2ccccccccccccens 


13, 14 Same as Fig. 6......... edo ist eat ae er: 
17 and 18 Sano ae ar. Ga acc. kon cxcipnetpieie.capoie pha ef eynieia see sieie aces 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
and 26 WIONAUCTOM VA. BHOATIEA TO cots, cio statarleirclalaisiaabeletele als, + 
27, 30, and 31 


* Time of charge, 


min. Instruments for measuring current and power* 
5 Rawson 10-microampere Type 501 galvanometer. Leeds 
& Northrop high-sensibility portable galvanometer 
10 Same as Fig. 1 . 
5 or 45 Rawson 2-microampere and 10-microampere galvanom- 


eters, Type 501 


5 or 45 Rawson Type 501 galvanometer 
8 Rawson 1-microampere Type 501 microammeter. Leeds 
& Northrop Type H galvanometer 
8 Leeds & Northrup Type H galvanometer 
G, E. Type ALi Astatic reflecting dynamometer 
6 or 30 Leeds & Northrup Type H galvanometer with series 


resistance and shunted protective gap 

For d-c., L. & N. Type H galvanometer. For a-c., 
Rawson 2-milliampere thermojunction with L. & N. 
Type H galvanometer 


*D-c. voltages measured by voltage kenotron or electrostatic voltmeter. 
A-c. voltages, by potential transformer and voltmeter. 
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graduate Sens of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology at the suggestion of the Standardizing and 
Testing Department. 


The tests and research work were els at the 


substations and laboratory of the above company, at 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and at the 


_Cruft Laboratory of Harvard University. 


The tests recorded in Fig. 3 were part of a student 
thesis prepared by T. M. Burkholder and D. E. 
Replogle. Figs. 4, 5,19, and 20 show some of the results 
obtained from tests made in connection with a student 
thesis written by E. E. Piepho and J. E. Handy. 


The kenotron tests were made with a single-tube 


-50,000-volt and ‘a two-tube, 100,000-volt kenotron 


test set of the Standardizing and Testing Department 
of The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston. The high-voltage battery tests were made 
with the 100, 000-volt battery of the Cruft Laboratory 
at Harvard University. 

The test connections, time of electrification, and mea- 
suring equipment used in the various tests are given 
in the foregoing table. As the current flow on the d-c. 
tests varied with time of electrification, it was necessary 
to select arbitrarily a reasonable time of charge. In_ 


each case a value was taken at which the current had 


become fairly constant. 
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 _Diseussion 


_ W.B. Kouwenhoven: I am very glad that Mr. Kasson has 
D L t again the ee, of Gis _ and Cates in 


results. 
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perature on d-c. insulation resistance, do oh conform with the 
law that we have found for some of our cable samples. This law 
states that the logarithm of the conductivity is equal to a con- 
stant divided by the temperature, plus another constant. 
When the logarithm of the conductivity is plotted against the 
temperature the curve is a straight line, although, some of our 
specimens give this straight line relation, there are others that 
are exceptions to the rule. 

There is one other point which I would like to mention in 
regard to Mr. Kasson’s work and that is his method of pro- 
cedure. The time of charge must be considerable to obtain 
accurately the conductivity of specimens. It may take several 

ours before the final leakage current is reached, owing to the 
presence of the absorbed charge, and unless the test is continued 
over a long period of time you cannot be sure that the current 
measured is actually the final leakage current, Aga to 
the conductivity of the sample. 


One method that we have used at Johns Hopkins in this work, 
and which will shorten the time somewhat, is to take a charging 
run for about 45 min. and then immediately throw the cable in 
discharge and measure the absorbed charge coming out for the 
same period of time. The difference between these two curves 


- represents the final leakage current. 


Another difficulty that arises when measuring the conduc- 
tivity or leakage current at several different voltages is the super- 
position of the curves. If, for example, you apply 5000 volts for 
a certain length of time and take a reading of the conductivity, 
and then raise the voltage to 10,000 volts the second curve is 
superimposed on top of the first and you cannot be sure of the 
If possible, it is best to eres the cable between each 
run. 

I should like to ask Mr. Kawa what method of utaesurte he 
used in determining his a-c. losses. 

If, as pointed out by Mr. Kasson, it is possible to tell from the 
shape of the d-e. resistance curve plotted between resistance and 
voltage whether a cable is getting old and deteriorating, or 
whether it is in good condition, we have a very important aid 


‘with which the operating companies can determine the condition 


of their cables. We have been endeavoring to determine some 
such relation in our research work at Johns Hopkins but to date 
have not been able to find any definite relation. ; 

Herman Halperin: (by telegram) In Mr. Kasson’s paper, 


‘Fig. 1, shows, for cable with ‘7/16 in. insulation to sheath, 


the maximum insulation resistance occurs at 13 kv., which 

using the d-c. to a-c. ratio of 2.4 corresponds to about 5-kv. a-c. 

This indicates electrical action in the cable at a potential 

of only about half the operating voltage of this old cable. 
-c. ionization tests made on several samples of old 12- 

kv. three conductor cables, removed from the system of the 

Commonwealth Edison Company have shown practically flat 

power-factor eet ae CUE NOES ME to 10- or 15-kv. three- 

phase. i 

than on Mr. maaseeee cathe the tsicawoaieh 
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trouble in service and shown to be irregular in factory tests. 
One sample failed, after a total of 26 hr., while another sample 
developed hot spots without failure after 405 hr. and a third 
sample withstood the test for 596 hours without any failure or 
hot spots. 


S.J. Rosch: Several theories have been brought forward in 
explanation of dielectric phenomena, and I believe that the 
probabilities are that each theory may be correct as relating to the 
behavior of the particular dielectric under consideration. Our 
error in the past has been chiefly, in trying to make one theory 
or one set of laws govern the behavior of all dielectrics. That 
is why we have failed up to the present in solving the dielectric 
problem and in my estimation if we commence to study each 
dielectric individually, we shall come nearer to obtaining a truer 
picture of the laws governing its behavior. 


Even in a general dielectric such as a paper cable, Dr. 
Kouwenhoven brought out the point that he has only been able 
to substantiate some of the results obtained by Mr. Kasson on 
some samples of cable, but not on others. Undoubtedly the 
observations made by Dr. Kouwenhoven that were not in 
accordance with those by Mr. Kasson, were made on samples of 
eable which although equally good as far as quality was con- 
cerned, nevertheless as dielectrics possessed characteristics 
obeying entirely different laws. We must establish the accuracy 
of this fact. before we can hope to go further in solving the laws of 
dielectrics. 

Mr. Halperin in his discussion, has stated that if we took the 
results of d-c. measurements as established by Mr. Kasson and 
converted them to the equivalent a-c. voltage, by using as a 


divisor the factor 2.4, the values thus obtained would be much 
lower than those obtained by Mr. Halperin. Here again we must 
question why we should use 2.4 when the work of Hayden, 
Eddy, and Delon has definitely proven that the ratios of d-c. to 
a-c. vary all the way from unity to 2.6 depending again upon the 
type of dielectric used. It may be that in the case of the cables 
tested by Mr. Kasson the ratio for that particular dielectric 
should have been about 1.4 in which ease the results would have 
been comparable with those obtained by Mr. Halperin. 

I believe that before rejecting any of the theories propounded 
in the past, we ought first to establish definitely whether or not 
they are applicable in the case of some particular class of 
dielectrics. 

EK. S. Lee: Mr. Kasson has shown with great certainty the 
need for proper shielding to prevent the end loss of cable samples 
from being included with the measured loss. Wherever the 
end loss is high compared with the measured loss, then more 
perfect shielding becomes necessary. This is particularly the 
case with measurements on cables made with high direct voltages. 

The variation of insulation resistance with voltage has been 
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obtained at various times as shown in Figs. 3 to 6, though it has 
never been possible to justify with certainty the rapid decrease of 
the resistance with increase in voltage after passing the maximum 
point. It is quite gratifying to have Mr. Kasson point out that 
this variation is not true but has been obtained because of a 
faulty measurement. 

It is pertinent that the end loss is also present in a-c. measure- 
ments of dielectric power loss, and it behooves us to investigate 
these particular measurements as they are being variously made, 
to be assured that the end losses are not included with the 
measured loss to vitiate the results. 
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P. T. Graff: With reference to the shielding of cables in 
making tests on cables for dielectric loss, we found that on 
short samples the power factors showed up rather high, and a 
method of test was devised which gave results.on short samples, 
without resorting to shielding, that compared very well with 
the values for long lengths of cables. 

The method used is shown in Fig. 1 herewith. Current and 
power-factor values for leakage and leakage plus cable losses are 
read. By the vector subtraction shown in Fig. 2 herewith the 
cable current and its phase angle with respect to the applied 
voltage are obtained. That figure shows relatively what is 
typical of actual cases. The effect of a small leakage current 
ean be considerable in taking the apparent cable power factor. 


x 


INSULATION RESISTANCE 


VOLTAGE STRESS 
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Because hot spots are found where cables eventually break 
down on voltage tests, it cannot be construed that Mr. Malti 
is mistaken in not accepting the pyroelectric theory. That is 
based on weak microscopic filaments whereas hot spots may be 
due to imperfect “‘imperfect dielectric.’ No cable is uniform in 
its entirety and it is rather hard to apply a theory to such a 
dielectric. The electrophysicists are better able to handle such 
theories, and as engineers we should concentrate on making 
perfect “‘imperfect dielectri¢s.”’ 

C. L. Kasson: In regard to Mr. Halperin’s comment on the 
difference between his results and those we obtained in Boston, 


the cable we used was different from 

is point has been brought out by several 
1, to which Mr. Halperin referred, gives the 
rosin-oil eable that has cots repeatedly in 


il aad to bring out 
he nioek of one Say of « engineers which must be 
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curves were made in all cases and carried out until they became | 


practically flat. The values of leakage current used were those 
taken from the flat portion of the curve. It usually required 
about 15 min. for the curve to become reasonably flat. 
Professor Kouwenhoven asked in respect to the instrument 
used to measure the a-c. losses. A dynamometer with series 
resistance | was used for this purpose. 
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In closing, I should like to show typical insulation-resistanee 
voltage-stress curves. We plot insulation resistance and d-c. 
voltage stress on a short length of cable unshielded and obtain 
a curve something like X in Fig. 3 herewith. On the same 
cable, with shields, we obtain a curve like Y. Y is a very differ- 
ent curve from X, and it is apparently due to the fact that curve 
X is influenced by the ionization of the external air, and perhaps 
in some of the results in the past we have been talking about 
ionization of external air at the ends of the cable, rather than 
ionization of air within the cable. 

In all nature we are interested in stress on one hand and in 
resistance on the other hand. To every stress there is resistance; 
to every resistance there is stress. Therefore, a resistance stress 
curve of a dielectric, 7. e., the resistance reaction of the dielectric 
against the stresses placed upon it, should be an important 
thing, and in order to obtain what we believe is a true curve, we 
must resort to shielding or at least some equivalent method. 


Non-Harmonic Alternating Currents 
BY FREDERICK BEDELL' 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—Certain principles are presented for solving non- 
harmonic a-c. problems. Graphical methods are .already well 
known for solving practically any problem, when currents and 
electromotive forces are sinusoidal, by vector diagrams in a plane. 
In certain special cases such diagrams give correct results when 


Scope and Limitations of Usual Sine-Wave Assump- 
tion. It is common, in discussing the theory of alter- 
nating currents, to assume that currents and electro- 
motive forces are simple harmonic functions of the time; 
that is, they are plotted as sine waves. It has been 
found that, for most purposes”, such a wave is superior 
to a wave that is irregular or complex, which, to di- 
tinguish it from a simple harmonic wave, may be 
referred to as non-sine, or non-harmonic. 
nique of alternator design has been highly developed 
with a view to attaining a sine wave of electromotive 
force as closely as possible, the subject being fully 
discussed in many texts and special articles, bibliog- 
raphy, 338. Methods have been developed for mea- 
suring and penalizing departure from a sine wave and 
much study has been given to the specification of 
allowable limits to such departure, bibliography, 9, 
43, 44, 46, 47, 58, 61. 

On the sine-wave assumption there has been de- 
veloped a very complete analytical theory of alternating 
currents and, in parallel with it, a graphical method of 
representation and analysis that gives ready and ac- 
curate solution to practically any problem that arises. 
It has been found that harmonically varying quantities 
can be represented as vectors in a plane, and that these 
vectors, by showing the phase and amplitude of the 
several harmonic quantities, completely define them. 
Furthermore, any vector may be resolved into com- 
ponents and conversely, two or more vectors may be 
added or combined, as in the polygon of forces. Thus, 
a current may be resolved into two components at 
right angles to each other, one a power component in 
phase with electromotive force and the other a reactive 
component in quadrature thereto. Similarly, an elec- 
tromotive force vector may be resolved into its power 
component in phase with current and a reactive com- 
ponent in quadrature, bibliography, 11. 


Apparent power is the product of the electromotive’ 


force EF and the current J, but real power is the product 


1. Professor of Applied Electricity, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

2. Although a sine wave-form is superior for general use, some 
other wave-form may, in certain respects, be better for a particu- 
lar purpose; thus, as is well known, a peaked wave of electro- 
motive force gives a flat wave of magnetic flux and by reducing 
the maximum flux, reduces the core loss in a transformer. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 1 of the 
A.1. E. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 
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The tech- 


currents and electromotive forces are non-sinusoidal, but in general 
diagrams in more than two dimensions are necessary. A wide 
range of material, some of which has been published before in 
scattered places, is brought into relation; no single general solution 
seems attainable. A bibliography with 61 references is appended. 


of L,I, and apower factor, cos 6, where 6 is the angle of 
phase difference between EH’ and J. Real power may, 
accordingly, be looked upon either as the product of 
the electromotive force and the power component of 
current or as the product of the current and the power 
component of electromotive force. The product EI 
sin 0 is a pulsating reactive power with average value 
zero, where sin 6 is the reactive factor and J sin @ is 
the reactive component of current; # sin @ is the re- 
active component of electromotive force. 

There is scarcely a circuit problem that cannot be 
solved by methods based upon these principles; the 
whole treatment, however, is based upon the sine-wave 
assumption. 

An exact sine wave, however, is practically never 
obtained from commercial apparatus. In practise, 
currents and electromotive forces deviate to a greater or 
less extent from a simple sine function of the time. It 
is true that in many cases, though there be this devia- 
tion from a sine wave, conclusions based on a sine-wave 
assumption are sufficiently accurate for practical pur- 
poses; indeed, in certain cases, conclusions thus ob- 
tained are strictly correct and the results are the same 
irrespective of whether we are dealing with sine or non- 
sine waves. In other cases, however, deviation from a 
sine wave causes error in results obtained on a sine-wave 
assumption, and this error may be large or small 
according to the conditions of the problem. A careful 
study of non-harmonic alternating currents, therefore, 
is desirable. 

Complex Wave Represented by Fourier’s Series. Any 
periodically varying quantity, such as we are here 
discussing, can be completely represented by a con- 
stant term and a series of sine terms, of definite ampli- 
tude, phase, and frequency. Cosine terms are unneces- 
sary when the phase of each sine term is included. 
The series of sine terms used to represent an irregular 
a-c. wave includes a fundamental, or sine wave of funda- 
mental frequency, and various harmonics with fre- 
quencies that are odd or even multiples of the 
fundamental frequency; a constant term is added in 
the general case. The introduction of factors of ex- 
ponential form, that occur in transients and in cases of 
damping, will not be considered here, bibliography, 30. 

For Usual Alternateng Currents, Positive and Negative 
Areas are Equal and the Constant Term is Zero. The 
average value of any complex wave, expressed as in the 
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preceding paragraph, is the constant term, the average 
value of the fundamental and the various harmonics, 
taking account of sign, being zero. The average value 
must be taken over a complete period. In an ordinary 
alternating current, with no predominating flow in one 
direction, the average value or constant term is zero; 
and, since the average of the positive ordinates is equal to 
the average of the negative, the areas of positive and 
negative half-waves are equal. Inequality of areas 
indicates a direct current combined with the alter- 
nating and this direct current would be represented by 
the constant term. This is a case that sometimes 
occurs. 

In a generated electromotive force wave, the equality 
of positive and negative areas indicates that the total 
flux cut in a positive sense is equal to the total flux 
cut in a negative sense, as is the case in any dynamo- 
electric machine. It is seen, therefore, that in the wave 
for electromotive force, as well as in the wave for cur- 
rent, the constant term is zero. 

When Positive and Negative Half-Waves are Alike, 
Odd Harmonics only can be Present. Omitting the 
constant term, any deviation from a simple harmonic 
function is represented by even and odd harmonics 
in addition to the fundamental. During the second 
half-period the fundamental wave and any odd har- 
monic have, respectively, the same values as during the 
first half, but with sign of each reversed. When only 
odd harmonics are present, each half-wave is, therefore, 
a repetition of the preceding half-wave with sign re- 
versed; negative and positive half-waves, except for 
sign, are identical. 

On the other hand, during the second half period of 
the fundamental, any even harmonic has the same sign 
as during the first half; hence, since the fundamental 
has reversed sign, an even harmonic that adds to the 
fundamental at any given point of the positive wave 
subtracts from the fundamental at the corresponding 
point of the negative wave. When even harmonics 
are added to the fundamental, the negative and positive 
waves are, therefore, unlike. in form; that is, one is 
not the repetition of the other. This may be readily 
seen by sketching curves for a few typical cases. 

A Symmetrical Generator Produces only Odd Harmon- 
ics. Any harmonics that exist, whether even or odd, 
must be produced either in the receiving circuit (as will 
be considered later) or in the generator. In practically 
all generators, with either revolving armature or re- 
volving field, the generated wave of electromotive 
force is symmetrical, the negative half-wave being a 
repetition of the positive; hence, odd harmonics only 
are present®. Even harmonics in the electromotive 

3. With asymmetrical armature, irrespective of what the field 
may be, if a particular armature conductor cuts certain flux, 
another armature conductor connected in the opposite sense will 
eut this same flux just half a period later; hence, negative and 
positive half-waves are alike and odd harmonies only can be 


present. In a like manner, with a symmetrical field, irrespec- 
tive of what the armature may be, if a particular armature 
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force wave can be produced by a generator only when 
both field and armature are unsymmetrical, a condition » 
that does not commonly exist, bibliography, 31. 

Average Product Theorem. The average product 
of the instantaneous values of two harmonic quantities 
of different frequencies is zero. This is true irrespec- 
tive of their relative phase positions and the ratio of 
their frequencies; the same is true of the product of 
any periodic quantities, each of which is represented by 
a series of harmonic terms. 


This may be illustrated experimentally by passing 
currents of different frequencies through the two coils 
of a wattmeter and noting that the reading is zero. 
Formally, it may be shown by integration of the prod- 
uct of two sine functions, having different periods, over 
the least common multiple of the two periods, or over 
the longer period when one period is a multiple of the 
other. In case the two periods were nearly equal and 
their least common multiple very large, beats would 
occur, but the average value of the product over a 
sufficiently long time would still be zero, bibliography, 
13;14"7391). 

The average value ofaconstant, multiplied by a sine 
function, or by the sum of several sine functions, is 
likewise zero. 


The results of these relations arefar reaching; r.m.s. 
values and average power for non-harmonic waves 
both depend upon this average product theorem. 


Root-mean-square Value of Non-harmonic Wave. A 
non-harmonic wave, as already explained, consists of 
a series of harmonic components of fundamental and 
higher frequencies. It will be shown that the r. m.s. 
value of the total wave is equal to the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the separate harmonic com- 
ponents. Thus, if the fundamental is A, and the 
several harmonics B, C, and D (r.m.s. values), the 


r. m. s. value of the total wave is \/A2 + B? + C? + D* 
This will be referred to later as the square law. It 
will be seen that the result is independent of the phase 
and frequency of the several components. The effect 


conductor cuts certain flux, that same conductor will cut equal 
flux in an opposite sense just half a period later; hence, in this 
case also, negative and positive half-waves are alike and odd 
harmonies only can be present. Lack of symmetry of field may 
be produced by inequality of dimensions, spacing, or material; 
and, even when the structure is symmetrical, it can be produced 
by unequal excitation of various poles. Armature windings are 
commonly symmetrical, but may be otherwise, as in armatures 
with an odd number of slots. 

It is here assumed that the speed at which the generator is 
driven and its field excitation are constant, as is usually the case. 
If the field is excited with alternating current and the armature 
is rotated synchronously, an electromotive force of double fre- 
quency is generated. If the field is excited with direct current 
and a superimposed alternating current, the electromotive force 
generated will, accordingly, consist of a fundamental and a 
second harmonic. It is thus possible to generate an even har- 
monie in a symmetrical armature. A development of this 
method may be employed for obtaining high frequencies, as in 
the Goldschmidt alternator. 
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of each component is added as though it were in 
quadrature to each other component, bibliography, 
lee 

‘This may be demonstrated experimentally by taking 
voltmeter readings of the separate and total voltages 
when two or more electromotive forces, not of the same 
frequency, are connected in series; or, more laboriously, 
by plotting curves for the instantaneous values of the 
components and determining r.m.s. values of their sum. 


If, collectively, the harmonics B,C, and D are repre- 
sented by H, where H? = B? + C? + D*, the r.m.s. 
of the total wave is ./ F? + H?, where F is the funda- 
mental. It is seen that the collective harmonics add 
as a component in quadrature to the fundamental. 


The proof of the foregoing is readily seen. The non- 
harmonic wave may be represented by a series of sine 
terms of different frequencies. One of these terms may 
be a constant, representing a d-c. component, if desired. 
When this series is squared, to get the r. m.s. value, 
every term is multiplied by itself (so that any term, as 
A, becomes A”) and by every other term. But the 
cross-products, obtained by multiplying together terms 
of different frequencies, all vanish, for their average 
product, by a theorem already stated, is zero. The 
only terms remaining are the square terms, as A?, B?, 
etc., ther. m. s. value of which is ./A? + B? + C2 + D*. 


One of the terms in the preceding expression may be 
a constant, representing a d-c. component. It is 
thus seen that a direct current, when superimposed on 
an alternating current, adds vectorially in quadrature, 
in the same manner as an alternating current of a dif- 
ferent frequency; the resultant is the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the component currents. 

Principles of Independent Superposition of Harmonic 
Alternating Currents of Different Frequencies. When 
a pure sine electromotive force is impressed upon a 
circuit in which the various resistances, inductances, and 
capacities are constant, the current that flows is a 
pure sine wave of the same frequency, with amplitude 
and phase dependent upon the constants of the circuit. 

When the electromotive force wave contains not only 
the fundamental sine wave, but harmonics as well, 
the current will contain a fundamental and harmonics 
of these same frequencies. Furthermore, each har- 
monic component of the electromotive force will pro- 
duce in the current a corresponding harmonic compo- 
nent of the same frequency, exactly as though all other 
components were absent, bibliography, 6, Chap. XI. 

This holds true of any part of a complex circuit, as 
well as of the circuit asa whole. Thus, if the harmonic 
components of the electromotive force, either in the 
whole circuit or in a part, are H,, H';, H;, the corre- 
sponding components of current are I, I;, I;, each com- 
ponent being determined independently as though it 
alone existed. 

By the square law, the sum of the component electro- 
motive forces is 
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E = /Bp + Ee + Ee. 
The sum of the component currents is 


De hh Bey ay 
The phase of each harmonic component, as well as its 
amplitude, is determined independently. Although 
these phase relations affect the wave-shape, they do not 
affect the r. m. s. value of the total current. | 

When a circuit contains a constant resistance only, 
the harmonics in the current wave will have the same 
relative amplitudes and phase positions as the several 
harmonics in the electromotive force wave; that is, the 
current and electromotive force are similar in wave- 
form. With reactance present, however, this will not 
be true, for the relative amplitudes and phase positions 
of the several harmonics in the current will vary with 
their several frequencies. 

In the case of inductive reactance, the reactance of 
the circuit for the several harmonics increases in 
proportion to frequency, thus increasing the lag and 
decreasing the amplitude of the corresponding harmon- 
ics in the current wave. Inductance tends to choke 
out the higher harmonics and to make a smoother 
current curve. Capacity reactance, on the other hand, 
amplifies harmonics in the current and so increases, 
rather than smooths out, irregularities in its wave-form. 
With either inductive or capacity reactance present, 
the wave-forms of current and electromotive force, 
except in the case of pure sine waves, are no longer 
similar. The resultant wave-form of current, however, 
is built up from its separate harmonic components, for 
the principle of ‘independent superposition holds, so 
long as resistance, inductance, and capacity are con- 
stant. When one function, as current, is related to 
another, as electromotive force, by a linear differential 
equation in which the coefficients are constant, as a 
matter of course, one function may be derived from the 
other by a so called ‘distributive’ operation, and the 
principle of independent superposition holds. 

Should resistance, inductance, or capacity be variable, 
the principle of independent superposition cannot be 
applied. In this case, as discussed later, a sine-wave 
electromotive force does not produce a sine-wave cur- 
rent; the separate harmonic components of a complex 
electromotive force, therefore, do not produce corre- 
sponding independent components in the current. 

When a Current Comprises Components of Different 
Frequencies, Each Component has Its Independent 
Resistance Loss; the Total Resistance Loss, R I?,1s the Sum 
of the Losses due to the Separate Components. As already 
shown, when a current J comprises components I,, 
I, I., ete., of different frequencies, the r.m.s. value 
of the total current is the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the separate components; 


12 ip aiaete ek 
Hence, 
RP=RIZ+RIPV+Ri2+... 
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Each component has its own resistance loss as though it 
alone existed; the total loss is merely the sum of these 
separate losses. This is equally true when one com- 
ponent is direct current. 

As an illustration, if two unlike currents, either 
direct and alternating, or alternating currents of 
different frequencies, of 10 amperes each, are superposed 
in a circuit having a resistance of one ohm, the total 
loss is 200 watts, the separate losses being 100 watts 
each. This is an interesting contrast with the case 
when two like currents, two direct currents, or alter- 
nating currents of same phase and frequency, of 10 
amperes each, are superposed in the same circuit 
having resistance of one ohm; the total loss in this case 
is 400 watts, although the loss would be only 100 watts 
for either current flowing alone. (For references, see 
next paragraph.) 

Copper Saving an Composite Systems of eer Trans- 
mission. It is obvious from the foregoing that a 
considerable copper economy could be effected were it 
possible to use the same lines for the simultaneous 
transmission of power by unlike currents, that is, 
by direct and alternating currents or by alternating 
currents having different frequencies. 

Inasmuch as copper drop is proportional to copper 
loss, each current in such a composite system would 
have its own independent copper drop as well as copper 
loss; and, where the amount of copper is determined by 
allowable copper drop or loss, no more copper would be 
required to carry several currents for composite trans- 


mission than would be required to carry one current . 


alone. The independence of copper drop is very 
striking. Thus, if two generators transmit unlike 
- currents over the same lines to independent loads, one 
for lighting and the other for power, the regulation of 
the lighting load is in no way affected by most extreme 
variations in the power. load; for example, an entire 
power load with line drop of, say, 50 per cent could be 
thrown off and on without producing even a flicker in 
the lamps constituting the lighting load. These results 
are confirmed by test. 

Although several composite systems have been 
proposed, the complications involved have thus far 
prevented their general adoption, bibliography 16, 17, 
19, 20, 21, 22: 

Equivalent Sine Wave. Although a non-harmonic 
alternating quantity requires a series of harmonic terms 
for its complete representation, it can be represented, 
for many purposes, by a single sine wave having the 
same r.m.s. value and the same frequency. Such a 
wave is called an equivalent sine wave. It is equivalent, 
however, in a restricted sense only. Thus, inductance 
and capacitance can completely neutralize each other 
in case of true sine waves only, complete neturalization 
being impossible for non-sine waves or for their equiva- 
lent sine waves. 

If a non-sine wave is plotted in polar coordinates, the 
equivalent sine wave is plotted as a circle with the same 
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area. If anon-sine wave and its equivalent sine wave 
are plotted in rectangular coordinates, the curves 
formed by the squares of their ordinates enclose equal 
areas, thus giving equal mean-square and r. m. s. values. 

Vector Representation of Equivalent Sine Wave. A 
non-harmonic alternating quantity can be represented 
by a vector corresponding to its equivalent sine wave. 
There seems to be no criterion, however, for satis- 
factorily defining the absolute phase location of an 
equivalent sine wave with respect to the irregular wave 
to which it is equivalent, although the phase dis- 
placement of one equivalent sine wave with respect to 
another, as a current with respect to an electromotive 
force, can be determined. As discussed later, this 
phase relation is, in general, definite between pairs of 
quantities only. Accordingly, except in special cases, 
only two equivalent sine waves can be represented as 
vectors in a plane and three such waves as vectors in 
space, if all their phase relations, as well as magnitudes, 
are to be correct. More vectors would require more 
dimensions, or would necessitate a lack of significance 
in the relative phase positions of some of the vectors. 
The sum of two equivalent sine waves can be vectorially 
represented, however, in the same plane as the two 
waves themselves, and the sum of three equivalent 
sine waves can be represented with them in space, as 
discussed later. 

Equivalent Phase. Difference. The equivalent phase 
difference between two non-sine waves of the same 
frequency is the phase difference between the two 
equivalent sine waves when so located with respect to 
each other that the mean product of their instantaneous 
values is the same as the mean product of the in- 
stantaneous values of the two non-sine waves of which 
they are the equivalent. In the case of a current and 
an electromotive force, this mean product is the average 
power, the equivalent phase difference being an angle 
whose cosine is equal to the power factor. 

Lag or Lead of Non-Sinusoidal Current. In case of 
sine waves of current and electromotive force, in- 
spection of the waves plotted with respect to time shows 
at once whether the current is lagging or leading in 
relation to the electromotive force. If the current is 
lagging, the current passes through zero and attains 
successive values, as 14, 44, 34 and full maximum value, 
a certain interval of time, depending upon the con- 
stants of the circuit, after the electromotive force 
attains its corresponding value. This time interval 
or lag is the same between zero as between maximum 
values of current and electromotive force and is a 
measure of the phase difference. Power and power 
factor are increased when a lagging current is advanced, 
or when a leading current is retarded, in phase. 

In case of non-sine waves, however, these definite 
relations do not hold. Except in special cases, the 
time-lag measured between zero points of current and 
electromotive force is different from the time-lag 
measured between maximum values, and inneither case 
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does its value correspond to the equivalent phase 
difference. Indeed, the current:-might lag behind the 
electromotive force in reaching its maximum value and 
be in advance of it in passing through zero, so that 
inspection does not show whether the current is lagging 
or leading, nor whether the angle of equivalent phase 
difference is negative or positive. This uncertainty, 
however, does not affect the numerical value of the 
power factor, for the cosine of an angle is independent 
of its sign. 

Arbitrarily, a current is said to lag when its maximum 
value occurs later than the maximum value of the 
electromotive force, bibliography 61; but the time of 
passing through zero has also been used as a criterion, 
bibliography, 26. Although not used, a better cri- 
terion might depend upon power. Thus, current 
would be referred to as lagging when an increase in 
power and power factor is brought about by advancing 
it in phase, and as leading when increase in power and 
power factor is brought about by retarding it. This 
is discussed later under power factor. 

Two Equivalent Sine Waves of the Same Frequency, 
and their Sum or Difference, can be Represented by Vectors 
in a Plane. Three vectors, 1, 2, and 3, representing 
non-harmonic quantities of the same frequency, do not 
in general lie in a plane. Thus, if the equivalent phase 
difference between 1 and 2 is 40 deg., and between 2 
and3 is 10 deg., the equivalent phase difference between 
1 and 3 may be neither 30 deg. nor 50 deg. The repre- 
sentation of three non-harmonic quantities by vectors 
in a plane is correct, however, when one of the quanti- 
ties is the sum or difference of the other two; that is, 
the vectors in this case correctly show the relative phase 
differences between the three quantities, as well as 
their magnitudes. Thus, let A and B be the r.m.s. 
values of two non-harmonic quantities and C the sum. 
If three vectors are drawn in a plane so that C is the 
vector sum of A and B, it will be found that the angle 
between any two vectors will be their equivalent phase 
difference, as already defined; if one vector represents 
an electromotive force and the other a current, the 
cosine of this angle gives the true power factor. Or, 
if two vectors A and B are drawn with an angle between 
them equal to their equivalent phase difference, their 
vector sum will give the r. m. s. value of the sum of the 
two non-harmonic quantities that they represent, 
bibliography, 13, 14 p. 391, 15, 39. 

Again, if a is the equivalent phase difference between 
two non-harmonic quantities and if b is the phase dif- 
ference between them when one of the quantities is 
reversed, the sum of the angles a and 6 is 180 deg.; 
the vector representing one of the quantities is reversed, 
as though the quantities represented by the vectors were 
harmonic. 

The correctness of vector addition and subtraction of 
non-harmonic quantities may be rigorously proved, or 
may be verified either by experiment or graphical 
construction, bibliography, 18, 14. 
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The once famous three-voltmeter and three-ammeter 
methods are illustrations of the general theorem that 
vectors in a plane may represent two non-harmonic 
waves and their sum. In the three-voltmeter.method, 
three voltmeter readings are drawn as vectors in a 
plane; H, measured across a load; H, measured across a 
non-inductive resistance in series with the load; and E, 
their sum, measured across the two. In this case, 
not only the three voltages but also the current J can 
be represented‘ as vectors in a plane,for J = HE, + R, 
where F is constant, and any representation of J is the 
same as the representation of EL’, with the scale changed. 
The equivalent phase difference between HE, and I in 
the load is thus determined, giving power factor cos 0, 
and power. In the three-ammeter method there is a 
similar relationship, vectors in a plane being drawn to 
represent the electromotive force E as well as the cur- 
rents, J, in a load, J, in a non-inductive parallel circuit, 
and J, their sum. The three-voltmeter and three- 
ammeter methods may be considered as proved by the 
general theorem; or, they may be considered as a: proof 
of the theorem for these special cases, bibliography, 
OTS 

Otherwise stated, we may represent as vectors in a 
plane the various currents and voltages in a system con- 
sisting of one unknown load circuit of any character 
and a single pure resistance, either in series or in 
parallel with it. By extension, see preceding footnote, 
we may include in the system any number of pure re- 
sistances connected inany way whatsoever with theone 
unknown circuit; thus, some of the resistances may 
be in series and some may be in parallel wth it, provided 
in each one there is a linear relation, e = Ri, between 
current and electromotive force. In the one unknown 
load circuit, however, there need be no simple relation 
between e and 7; the current in it may be distorted, as 
by hysteresis, and have a very different wave-form 
from the electromotive force. A single voltage and a 
single current in the unknown load circuit are included 
in the vector representation in a plane. If the voltage 
or current in the unknown circuit is split up into parts 
or components, such parts or components cannot be 
represented in the plane. 


Three Equivalent Sine Waves of the Same Frequency, 
and their Sum, can be Represented by Vectors in Space. 
In a like manner three non-harmonic alternating quan- 
tities, together with their sum, can be represented as 
vectors in space, the length of the vectors being equal 
to the r.m.s. values of the various quantities and the 
angle between any two vectors being equal to their 
equivalent phase difference. More quantities can be 
so represented only when they are linear functions of 
those already represented; thus, if three currents are 


4. More generally stated: Where certain quantities are repre- 
sented as vectors in a plane, any other quantities that are linear 
functions of these may likewise be so represented, bibliography, 
15, 23. When e = R i, e is a linear function of i. When e 
= R, i, + R, ie, eisa linear function of 7; and 7%». 
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represented in space, any voltage drops proportional 
thereto may also be represented. This follows as an 
extension of the preceding case, bibliography, 16, 18 
to 28, 25, 29 pp. 217-9, 34, 42, 45, 53. 

More than three vectors representing non-harmonic 
quantities cannot, in general, be drawn in space; but 
the resultant of two of these can be used, together with 
the other two, to construct a three-dimensional figure. 
In the same way, three vectors cannot, in general, be 
drawn in a plane; but the resultant of two of these can 
be drawn with the third ina plane. The three result- 
ants of any number of quantities can thus be represented 
in space, or two resultants in a plane, bibliography, 34, 
but this is a cumbersome procedure of doubtful utility. 

Variation of Resistance, Inductance, or Capacitance 
Causes Wave Distortion. In a circuit with constant 
resistance, inductance, and capacitance, a sine elec- 
tromotive force causes a sine current to flow without 
distortion; in case of a complex electromotive force, 
each harmonic component of electromotive force pro- 
duces a corresponding harmonic component of current, 
as already pointed out in the paragraph on independent 
superposition. With a sine electromotive force, the 
current has a phase position with respect to the electro- 
motive force depending upon the frequency and the 
relative values of resistance, inductance, and ca- 
pacitance. When there is inductance or capacitance 
alone in the circuit, the current lags behind, or is in 
advance of, the electromotive force by an angle of 90 
deg. and represents no power, for the power factor, 
cos 90 deg., is zero; with resistance alone, current and 
electromotive force are in phase and power factor is 
_ unity. 

Should the values of resistance, inductance, or 
capacitance vary during a cycle, the current will be 
distorted, and, with a sine electromotive force, the 
current wave will contain harmonics in addition to the 
fundamental. Furthermore, in case of a varying 
inductance or capacitance, where the variation always 
involves hysteretic loss, the phase difference between 
the fundamental current wave and the electromotive 
force will be less than 90 deg., and the power factor will 
no longer be zero. Similarly, with a varying resistance, 
the phase difference between fundamental current and 
electromotive force will not be zero and power factor 


can never be unity, as discussed in detail in subsequent . 


paragraphs. 

Tron Introduces Odd Harmonics and so Distorts the 
-Current Wave on Account of Variable Permeability; It 
Advances the Fundamental of the Current Wave in Phase 
and makes Increasing and Decreasing Values of Current 
unlike on Account of Hysteresis Loss. 
ous value of an inductive electromotive force, by 
Faraday’s law, is always proportional to the rate of 
change of magnetic flux. The inductive electromotive 
force wave is, accordingly, the differential of the flux 
wave, and the latter is the integral of the former; 
therefore, if either one of these waves is a sine wave, the 
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other is necessarily a sine wave differing from it 90 deg. 
in phase. This is true whether the circuit contains 
iron or not. 

In a circuit containing no iron, permeability and 
inductance are constant, and current and flux are 
proportional; a sine flux, which always necessitates a 
sine electromotive force, also necessitates a sine current. 
However, when permeability is not constant, as in a 
circuit embracing iron, the current and flux are 
no longer proportional, this lack of proportionality 
being shown by the well-known curve of magnetization .- 
or hysteresis loop;.a sine flux and sine electromotive 
force, accordingly, necessitate a non-sine current. 

With the usual. symmetrical hysteresis loop, the 
negative part of the distorted current wave will be a 
repetition of the positive and hence, for reasons already. 
given, the current contains odd harmonics only. The 
S-like shape of the hysteresis loop indicates that the 
third harmonic must be prominent and this is always 
found to be the case; the fifth and higher harmonics 
have considerably smaller, although sometimes signifi- 
cant, values. Thus, a third harmonic of 30 per cent 
might be accompanied by a fifth harmonic of, say, 
8 or 10 per cent, higher harmonics than the third being 
usually much smaller. 

On account of the distortion of the current wave, a 
vector diagram in three dimensions can be advantage- 
ously used, the current harmonics produced by dis- 
tortion being represented collectively at right angles to 
the fundamental plane, bibliography 25. This con- 
struction may be used whenever there is current 
distortion due to pulsations of any of the constants of 
the circuit. 

Inasmuch as the ascending and descending curves 
that form a hysteresis ioop are not alike, the distorted 
current wave is not symmetrical but has a different form 
for increasing and decreasing values of current. It is 
found that the third harmonic has such a phase position 
as to subtract from the fundamental during most of the 
time when the current is increasing and to add to the 
fundamental when the current is decreasing, thus 
humping the right hand (descending) side of the current 
wave. 

Furthermore, reference to the hysteresis loop shows 
that maximum current occurs simultaneously with 
maximum flux, but that zero current occurs before zero 
flux. Although the flux wave always lags 90 deg. 
behind the electromotive force, the fundamental of the 
current wave is thus caused to lag less than 90 deg. 
This gives a power factor greater than zero, which 
accounts for the hysteretic consumption of power. All 
the power due to iron loss is thus supplied by the funda- 
mental, for the harmonies in the current, when the 
electromotive force is sinusoidal, represent no power, — 
bibliography, 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 25, 28, 35, 37, 52, 57. 

In an imaginary case in which varying permeability 
gave like ascending and descending curves of magnetiza- 
tion, enclosing no area, there would be no hysteresis 
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loop and no hysteresis loss. The varying permeability 
would nevertheless distort the current wave by intro- 
ducing harmonics, but the fundamental would in this 
ease lag 90 deg. behind the electromotive force, as 
always when there is no consumption of power. 

Frequency Multiplication by Iron Distortion. It was 
early pointed out (bibliography 4) that the production 
of harmonics by wave distortion due to iron might be 
employed as a means for frequency multiplication. 
This is accomplished’ by combining circuits in such a 
- way that the fundamentals of two waves oppose or 
neutralize each other, leaving a residuum of harmonics, 
of which the third is usually predominant. Triple 
frequency is thus obtained; or double frequency, 
by use of cores unsymmetrically magnetized by super- 
posed d-c. excitation. Although the efficiency is not 
high enough to warrant the use of these methods in 
power transmission, they have been used in radio 
communication. 

Harmonics in Three-phase Circuits. Obviously, in 
3-phase circuits, the harmonics of triple frequency in 
the three circuits, whether originating in the generator 
or in transformers due to iron distortion, are in phase 
with each other. This is true not only for the third 
‘harmonic but for its multiples as well. In star-con- 
nected circuits, these harmonics appear in the electro- 
motive force wave between line and neutral, tending to 
cause current to flow out through the three lines in 
parallel, but no current flows unless there is a grounded 
neutral or return neutral circuit to form a path for the 
return current. 

In high-voltage circuits supplied through transfor- 
mers, the harmonics produced by the iron in the trans- 
formers may be large enough to seriously strain 
insulation by increasing the maximum value of the 
electromotive force wave, particularly when some 
harmonic becomes amplified by resonance. To avoid 
this, the primary or secondary windings of transformers 
on three-phase circuits, or, in some cases, tertiary 
windings, are commonly connected in delta, so as to pro- 
vide a local cireuit in which the third harmonic current 
and its multiples can flow. 

These harmonic currents act as magnetizing currents 
and reduce the corresponding harmonic voltages to a 
small value, just sufficient to circulate the current 
through the impedance of the three windings in series. 
The additional heating due to these local currents in 
delta-connected transformer windings is small. The 
delta connection of one set of transformer windings 
prevents the rise of voltage in any of the windings, 
even though some of these are not delta-connected. 

Harmonic voltages in a generator are usually small 
compared with those produced by iron distortion in 
- transformers and can be reduced by design. Delta 
connection of generator windings is therefore unneces- 
sary. Generators are usually star-connected in order to 
provide a neutral for grounding. . 

The harmonic current in a neutral or ground return 
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or in delta-connected windings of generator or trans- 
formers, as already pointed out, consists of the third 
harmonic and its multiples, for these are in phase in 
the three parts of a three-phase circuit. Other harmon- 
ics, as well as the fundamental, appear as voltages from 
line to line and cause current to flow only in the load, 
bibliography, 57, with full bibliography. 


Pyramidal Space Diagram. The three star voltages 


of a three-phase system, which lie in a plane when there 
is no wave distortion, have the neutral point raised from 
the plane by the third harmonic voltage and its multi- 
ples, so that the three star voltages become the edges of 
apyramid. Similarly, a diagram with vectors in space 
is required for representing line and delta currents, 
when harmonic currents circulate in the delta without 
appearing in the line, bibliography, 29, pp. 217-9. 
Commonly this effect of harmonics is ignored and plane 
diagrams are used, being sufficiently correct for most 
purposes. 

T-connected Transformers Produce Dissimilar Wave 
Forms. Although the third harmonic does not ordin- 
arily appear from line to line in a three-phase system, 
it may so appear when a two-phase generator with a 
third harmonic in the electromotive force wave of each 
phase is connected through 7'-connected transformers to 
a three-phase line. In this case the three line voltages 
are distorted dissimilarly, for the third harmonic 
appears differently in each, bibliography, 41. 

A Resistance that Pulsates during a Cycle Introduces 
Odd Harmonics into the Current Wave; the Current and 
Electromotive. Force Pass Through Zero at the Same 
Instant, but Power Factor is Less than Unity. In a 
circuit containing a constant resistance only, the value 
of the current at any instant is proportional to the value 
of the electromotive force at that instant, for e= R17; 
a curve plotted between e andz is a straight line. 
The current wave and electromotive force wave are, 
accordingly, identical in shape and pass through 
zero at the same instant; furthermore, the power factor 
of the circuit is unity. 

In some cases resistance varies with the instantaneous 
value of current, as in an incandescent lamp in which 
resistance is a function of temperature, bibliography, 
27, 88. Inasolid conductor this variation in resistance 
is small, usually less than one per cent, but the in- 
stantaneous values of current 7 are no longer strictly 
proportional to the instantaneous values of electro- 
motive force e; the curve plotted between e and 7 
being a loop, showing a lag or hysteresis in temperature 
changes. The wave form of current differs, therefore, 
from the wave form of electromotive force. A sine 
electromotive force thus produces a non-sine current; 
in other words, a periodic variation in resistance in- 
troduces harmonics into the current wave and these 
harmonics will be odd when the resistance has the 
same series of values for negative as for positive 
currents. 

With resistance only in the circuit, the current and 
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electromotive force pass through zero at the same 
instant, with a pulsating as with a constant resistance. 
Power factor, however, is less than unity, in solid 
conductors usually only a fraction of a per cent less; 
for, with a sine electromotive force, the harmonics 
introduced into the current wave by the pulsating 
resistance represent no power. There will be, accord- 
ingly, a small phase difference between the equivalent 
sine wave of current and the electromotive force corre- 
sponding to the power factor. 

It can be shown, bibliography, 42, that, as in the case 
of distortion produced by iron, the distortion in current 
produced by pulsating resistance is accounted for 
chiefly by the introduction of a third harmonic, that 
the current wave is either flattened or peaked, and the 
fundamental of current is either slightly advanced or 
retarded in phase, according to whether the tempera- 
ture coefficient is positive or negative. The current, 
like any distorted current, can be shown in a vector 
diagram of three dimensions, the harmonics due to 
distortion being shown as a single vector at right angles 
to the fundamental plane, bibliography, 42. But 
all these effects of distortion, large when produced by 
iron, are so minute as to be usually negligible when 
produced by the pulsations in resistance of a solid 
conductor. 

In a gas, however, as in the case of an arc lamp or 
mercury arc, the current distortion and resulting 
harmonics are very pronounced, so that power factor 
is, in some cases, reduced to 0.85 or less, bibliography, 
3, 24, 26. In an arc that is discriminating, as between 
a ball and point, even as well as odd harmonicsare intro- 
duced in the current. In a transmission line, an arc to 
ground introduces harmonics which may cause a dan- 
gerous rise in voltage through resonance, bibliography, 
a2: 

It may be noted that power factor is less than unity 
with a direct current, in case resistance is pulsating or 
there are variations in current without corresponding 
variations in electromotive force. 

Variable Capacitance Causes Wave Distortion, which is 
Practically Negligible in a Condenser; Corona Causes 
Pronounced Wave Distortion. In a perfect condenser, 
charge Q is proportional to potential E; the capacitance 
C is constant in the expression Q = CE and the plot 
between Q and # is a straight line. When this plot is 
not a straight line, but is a curve or loop, bibliography, 
8, harmonics are introduced and the current wave is 
distorted, as in case of varying inductance or permea- 
bility. In case of usual condensers such effects are 
practically negligible. In case of corona, however, 
there is a well-defined hysteresis loop in the curve 
plotted between Q and E, and a pronounced distortion 
in the current wave. 

An increase in charging current and in charge Q, 
due to corona, occurs’ when the voltage is above a 
certain critical value, 7.e., during the peak of the 
voltage wave. There is a pulsation, therefore, in the 
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ratio of Q to EH and so in the capacitance of the line. 
The pulsation in capacitance may be explained in part 
as due to a periodic change in the effective diameter 
of the wire, but this does not account for the whole 
effect. 

This periodic change in capacitance produces a 
pronounced third harmonic, as already shown for 
periodic changes in resistance or inductance, and this 
appears as a triple-frequency current to ground in a 
three-phase system, when the neutral is grounded at 
both ends of the line, bibliography, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56. 

Power. When alternating currents and electromotive 
forces are complex, containing components of funda- 
mental and higher frequencies, each component has its 
own independent power and power factor.: The total 
power is the sum of the power of the separate com- 
ponents; thus, the total average power is 


E I cos 6 = EH, J, cos 0, + E31; cos 6; +... 


The independence of the average power of the 
separate harmonic components results from the fact, 
already pointed out, that the average product of har- 
monic components of different frequencies is zero, 
so that, when complex currents and electromotive 
forces are multiplied together, only products of currents 
and electromotive forces of the same frequency remain. 
This relation is always true, irrespective of the nature or 
the amount of distortion in the electromotive force or 
current wave. 

Apparent power is not, in general, the sum of the 
separate apparent powers. The instantaneous power 
for each component is a quantity of double frequency 
varying harmonically about its average value, bibli- 
ography, 36. 

Power Factor. From the foregoing, it follows that 
power factor, in case of a complex wave, is 


cos 0 = (EL, I; cos 6, + E313 cos #3 +...) +H I, 


6 being the equivalent phase difference between the 
complex Hand I. 

It will be seen that in determining the combined 
power factor, cos 0, the power factor of each component 
is given a weight in proportion to the ratio of the ap- 
parent power of the component to the total apparent 
power. There is, however, no simple general relation 
between the combined power factor and the power factor 
of the separate components. 

A circuit with reactance increasing and power factor 
decreasing with frequency, as R and L in series or & 
and C in parallel, will have a lower power factor with an 
irregular electromotive force wave than with a sine 
wave. On the other hand, a circuit with reactance 
decreasing and power factor increasing with frequency, 
as R and C in series or R and L in parallel, will have a 
higher power factor. It is thus seen that harmonics in 
an electromotive force wave may decrease or increase 
power factor according to the character of the circuit. 

Any change in the relative amplitudes of the separate 
components of electromotive force and corresponding 
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components of current changes the total power factor 
and at the same time changes wave form. Any change 
in their relative phase positions, however, while chang- 
ing wave form, has no effect on power factor. 

An exception occurs when the power factors cos 6, 
cos 6;, cos Os, ete., are all equal, so that 

HI =. Bwls Se Oe i -- eee 

In this case total apparent power is the sum of the 
apparent powers of the separate components, and, 
furthermore, the value of the total and separate power 
factors is not, affected by any change in the relative 
amplitudes of the component electromotive forces and 
corresponding changes in component currents. This 
occurs when power factor is unity and in one special 
case, as discussed later. 

Unity Power Factor Occurs only when the Current 
Wave is Precisely Similar to the Electromotive Force and in 
Phase with it. Reactance must be Zero and Resistance 
Constant. As power factor is real power R I, divided 
by apparent power E I, it is obvious that, in order to 
have unity power factor, E J must equal R I? and 
EH =RI. This can be true only in case the reactance 
of the circuit is zero and there is no capacity or induc- 
tance present.°® 

- Power factor is the ratio of resistance R to the 
impedance Z. This ratio is unity only when reactance 
is zero and the circuit contains resistance only. Further- 
more, for unity power factor, the resistance must be 
constant, for it has already been shown that a pulsating 
resistance reduces power factor to less than unity. 

Constant resistance means ‘that the current wave is 
similar to the electromotive force wave; the current 2 at 
any instant is proportional to the electromotive force e 
at that instant; e = Az. In this case the current and 
electromotive force pass through zero simultaneously 
and their maximum values coincide. Under no other 
circumstances can power factor be unity. There is no 
limit, however, to the irregularity of the current and 
electromotive force waves with unity power factor, 
provided the two waves are similar. 

As a numerical illustration of unity power factor in 
case of a complex electromotive force, let the electro- 
motive force E = 50, comprising a fundamental 
_E, = 40 anda third harmonic EL; = 30, be connected to 
a circuit with R = 10. The current is similar to the 
electromotive force; thus, J; = 4;7; = 3; = 5. Power 
REP = RI? + K1I;?; or 250 = 160 + 90. Apparent 
power EJ = 50 <x 6 = 250. Power factor = 1. In 
like manner, the electromotive force may contain any 
number of harmonics and these may have any phase 
positions, as well as any amplitudes, for the phase of one 
harmonic with respect to others or with respect to the 
fundamental has no effect on power factor. For amore 
formal proof, see bibliography 238, 34. 

5. Incase of a pure sine wave, capacity and inductance may 
be present and just neutralize each other, so as to give zero 


reactance and unity power factor, but this is possible with a 
sine wave only. 
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Power Factor Less than Unity 1s due either to Current 
Displacement or Current Distortion. It will be seen that 
power factor isless than unity in two cases: (a) When 
an alternating current is shifted in phase with reference to 
the electromotive force, so that the zero and maximum 
values of current occur earlier, or later, than the corre- 
sponding zero and maximum values of electromotive 
force, power factor is less than unity, no matter what 
the wave forms of current and electromotive force may 
be. This is the common case and usually comes to 
mind when the power factor of an alternating current is 
referred to as being less than unity; the angle @ in the 
expression, power factor equals cos 6, represents a true 
phase displacement. (6b) When current and electro- 
motive force are unlike in wave form, power factor is less 
than unity, no matter what may be the phase position 
of the current with respect to the electromotive force; 
power factor may be brought to a maximum value by 
shifting the current wave with respect to the electro- 
motive force, but this maximum is always less than 
unity. 

The sign of 0, in the expression power factor equals 
cos 0, is ambiguous and does not indicate whether the 
current is lagging or leading. In fact, when the 
reduction in power factor is due to distortion, there may 
be neither lag nor lead. Thus, power factor 0.85, for 
example, indicates a phase angle of 32 deg. between the 
vectors J and E, representing current and electro- 


motive force. If there is no lag or lead, the vector J is - 


apparently caused to swing out of the usual plane of 
reference, as already referred to in the discussion of 
distortion due to pulsating resistance, inductance, or 
capacity. 

Hither current displacement or current distortion may 
operate alone to reduce power factor, or the two causes 
may operate simultaneously. Customarily the two 
effects are lumped together in a single resulting power 
factor cos 6, which, in some cases, may be separated 
into two factors, cos a due to current displacement and 
cos 8 due to current distortion. The angle a then 
represents lag or lead in the usual sense in the plane of 
reference and the angle 8 the amount the current vector 
swings out of that plane due to distortion, power 
factor being the product cos a@ cos 8. A single factor, 
however, is more convenient and is quite sufficient for 
ordinary purposes. The values of the two separate 
factors are not readily determined and, except in 
special cases, are not independent of each other. 
bibliography, 59. 

Peculiar Special Case. When the current wave is not 
similar to the electromotive force, any change in 
amplitude of any harmonic component changes the 
complex power factor, except in one peculiar case, 
namely, when only one harmonic, the nth harmonic, is 
present and the lag of the current of this harmonic 
with respect to its electromotive force is exactly equal 
to the lead of the fundamental current with respect to 
the fundamental electromotive force. This occurs 


4 
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when, in addition to aresistance, the circuit hasa capacity 
reactance 1/C w which, for the fundamental, is n 
times the inductive reactance L w, bibliography, 59. 

In this case, and in this case only, the harmonic and 
fundamental have the same power factor, lagging in one 
case and leading in the other, and this is the power factor 
of the complex wave. Whether the complex current is 
lagging or leading with respect to the complex electro- 
motive force is apparently indeterminate. 

Suppose, with a suitable frequency mixer, bib- 
liography, 60, the relative values of fundamental and 
harmonic can be varied, so that the total r. m. s. value 
of the complex electromotive force remains constant. 
The current taken by the circuit, its real and apparent 
power, and its power factor remain unchanged, as the 
wave form of the electromotive force is varied from 100 
per cent fundamental with leading power factor, to 
100 per cent harmonic with lagging power factor. 
When fundamental and harmonic are both present in 
any proportions, the current vector apparently swings 
around in space, maintaining a constant phase angle 
while changing from lagging to leading. In a some- 
what similar way, current in a synchronous motor 
changes from lagging to leading, with increase of field 
excitation, without the power factor passing through 
unity, bibliography, 49. 

Conclusions. This paper, which is in itself a sum- 
mary, may be further summarized by surveying the 
headings of the various paragraphs. It has been 
pointed out that there are well-known methods for 
obtaining the general solution for practically all prob- 
lems dealing with simple harmonic alternating currents. 
There seems, however, to be no similar method that 
can be applied in all cases to the solution of problems 
when the currents are non-harmonic. Such problems 
have to be solved more or less separately, without a 
general solution. The purpose of this paper has been 
to present certain principles simply and clearly, in 
order that use may be made of them wherever 
applicable. 

Attempts to use some kind of distortion factor, 
bibliography, 44, for modifying the usual alternating 
current solutions, so that equations and graphical 
diagrams based on the sine assumption may be extended 
so as to apply to non-sine currents, have not borne 
fruit, bibliography, 34, 45, nor has a general analytical 
discussion of non-sine alternating currents given practi- 
cal working solutions, bibliography, 48. Although 
certain general principles are established, they do not 
afford the immediate solution of every particular 
problem. 

An outstanding fact is that graphical diagrams for 
precisely representing non-harmonic alternating cur- 
rents and electromotive forces require, except in some 
special cases, more than two dimensions. The ordinary 
plane diagrams are at best only approximations. 

It is a consolation to know, however, that the errors 
in plane diagrams are commonly not large enough to 
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assume importance, bibliography, 40, p. 228, except 
when leading as well as lagging currents are involved, 
im other words, except in circuits containing capacity 
reactance, as in condensers and synchronous machinery. 

In inductive circuits, harmonics are, to a certain 
extent, choked out, so that errors are limited and there 
is no tendency for them to become amplified. The 
errors may be likened to the errors in using a drawing 
accurately made on a rumpled paper, which is later 
ironed out flat. The flat diagram, although not 


_ precise, may be accurate enough for most purposes. 


Thus, transformer diagrams drawn in a plane give 
excellent working results, despite wave distortion. 
In a synchronous motor, on the other hand, certain 
discrepancies due to current distortion may be corrected 
or eliminated by use of a diagram in three dimensions, 
bibliography, 49. It is well known that the power 
factor of a synchronous motor does not become unity 
when current changes from lagging to leading, as the 
plane diagram and usual theory based on the sine-wave 
assumption would indicate. The three-dimensional 
diagram makes it possible for the current vector, in 
passing from lagging to leading, to swing around inspace 
so that the power factor passes through a maximum less 
than unity. 


Plane diagrams are subject to the greatest errors in 
case of circuits containing inductance and capacity, 
when resonance for a particular harmonic may greatly 
amplify the errors due to wave distortion. 
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Discussion 


A. Boyajian: Professor Bedell is a pioneer in the theory of 
alternating currents, and his early book is still a classic on the 
subject. A few years ago I listened with great fascination to 
Professor Bedell narrating his early experiences in the fundamen- 
tal theory of alternating currents. He said in the course of his 
narrative that when he analyzed the flow of currents in condens- 
ers, resistances, and inductances due to sine-wave voltage, his 
mathematical analysis showed him that the current of the con- 
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denser should be 90 deg. ahead of the voltage, the current of the 
inductors 90 deg. behind, and in a resistance in phase with the 
voltage. Up to that time nobody knew anything about phase 
relationship and this was very puzzling. It was peculiar how in 
a condenser you could get current ahead of voltage, like having an 
effect precede the cause instead of following the cause. They 
made some tests, plotted oscillograms, verified the mathematical 
analysis, and everybody was happy. 

What he had done at that time for sine-wave voltages he has 
later done for non-harmonie voltages, and his paper puts together 
a lot of developments since that time. 

One feature, or one problem, discussed in his paper which in- 
terested me a great deal was the subject of losses due to mixed 
frequencies. He emphasizes very strongly the fact that if we 
have two currents of different frequencies, the losses do not 
correspond to the square of the arithmetical sum of the currents, 
but that the losses for each current are independent of the 
other with the implication that it might be possible to take 
advanatage of this fact and increase the capacity of conductors 
for transmission of power. 

A few years ago I had occasion to examine the possibility of 
increasing the transmission capacity of a line by the superposition 
of different frequencies, and I was sorry to come to the con- 
clusion that such a thing was impossible. For given kilowatts 
to be transmitted at a given r.m.s. voltage, the J? R line losses 
are the same regardless of whether this is done at a single fre- 
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quency or mixed frequencies. The truth of this statement may 
be more easily seen considering the fact that ‘‘mixed frequencies”’ 
is another name for a distorted voltage. Is there any funda- 
mental copper economy in transmitting power at a distorted 
voltage instead of sine-wave voltage? In any scheme of super- 
posed frequencies, it will be found that any J? R loss economy is 
due to raising the r. m. s. voltage of the lines. 

The only fundamental benefit to be gained by the use of mixed 
frequencies for transmission appears to be one of convenience. 
In some eases the advantage in convenience may be so great as to. 
lead indirectly to an economy in copper. For instance, if one 
ean transmit 40 telephone conversations over the same pair of 
wires simultaneously, instead of over 40 separate pairs of wires, 
there would be a distinct economy in copper. But this is not due 
to a fundamentally lower J? R loss, but due to increased trans- 
mission voltage and more effective utilization of the circuit. 
If one telephone message were to stress the line insulation to its 
limit, it would be impossible to superpose 40 messages; but 
telephone voltages are very small, and insulation stress is not the 
limiting feature. 

Frederick Bedell: As Mr. Boyajian has clearly pointed 
out, there is no copper economy in the joint transmission of 
currents of different frequencies when the two currents supply a 
common receiver. There may, however, be a saving in certain 
eases, aS discussed in references 16-22, when the two currents, 
transmitted jointly, supply separate receivers. 


Development of Automatic Switching 


Equipments in the United States and Europe 
BY A. H. de GOEDE! 


Associate, ‘A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper gives a brief outline of the history and 
general development of automatic switching equipments in. the 
United States and Europe, as applied to power equipment. 

A general review is made of the advantages of automatic equip- 
ments, consisting not only of a saving in operating expenses, but 
also of better operating characteristics as compared with manually 
controlled stations. The various designing problems, adherent 
thereto, are pointed out. 

A comparison based on personal observation is made between 
the conditions in the United States and Europe, which accounts for 


the less rapid development and less extensive applications of auto- 
matic equipments in Europe, and a brief review is made of the 
results obtained in the latter years. 

Mention is made of the more recent applications, such as to 
mercury arc rectifiers. A brief description is also given of super- 
visory control systems, the development of which has progressed hand 
in hand with the automatic equipments. 

The accompanying illustrations show some typical modern 


American and European installations. 
* * * * * 


INTRODUCTION 


T is interesting to note that. the development of 
| certain lines of the electrical industry shows wide- 
spread differences in the United States and Europe. 
The automatic switching equipments for the various 
classes of electric service form a striking example. 
The idea to cut down the operating expenses of elec- 
tric railways by the use of automatic substations, elimi- 
nating the attendants and operating only when 
needed, found its conception in the United States about 
14 yearsago. ‘These equipments reached a high degree 
of reliability within a comparatively short time. 
After the war period, and after the initial installations 
had proved their worth, the automatic switching equip- 
ments found application on a large scale, not only for 
electric railways but for practically all kinds of service. 
In Europe, however, the first trial installations were 
not made until 1921-1922, and they had not been 
taken into commercial use on any appreciable scale 
until about 1924. The tardiness of Europe in using 
automatic equipments may be explained by the dif- 
ference in economic and operating conditions as com- 
pared with the United States. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


It was only natural that the high cost of labor 
in the United States should create a demand for un- 
attended stations. The first installation of this kind 
was tried out in Detroit in 1912 where a synchronous 
converter for lighting service was remotely controlled 
from a substation a mile away. ‘The success of this 
arrangement directed the attention of electric inter- 
urban railways to it in an effort to reduce their operat- 
ing expenses. Owing to the greater distances between 
substations, as in-the case of interurban lines, the 
remote-control scheme was less suitable and the de- 
velopment of full automatic substations had to be taken 
in hand. Automatic stations should be designed in 
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such a way that they perform the following duties, 
which are ordinarily taken care of by an operator in a 
manually controlled station: 


1. Start the machine on load demand, 

2. Protect the machine during the starting period,. 

3. Connect the machine to the system, 

4, Protect the machine, when running, and control 
its output, 

5. Take the machine out of service when there is no 
further demand for it. 


How well the early designers of these equipments 
realized the various problems associated with their 
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Fie. 1—Avtromatic Swircuing Equipment FoR Two 
2000-Kw., 600-Vout, D-c., SyNcHRONOUS CONVERTERS FOR 
RAILWAY SERVICE, WITH FEEDERS, COMBINED WITH DISTRIBUTOR 
SUPERVISORY ConTROL. (OAK SQUARE SUBSTATION OF Boston 
ELEVATED Rattway, BrigHTon, Mass.) 


functioning is proved by the fact that the first installa- 
tions of 1914 are still in service. 


The success of the very first automatic switching 
equipments for interurban and city railway service was 
so striking that a demand developed soon for their 
application to other fields. After a temporary slacken- 
ing during the actual war period, this demand became 
more urgent around 1920, and since that time they have 
been used extensively for all kinds of electric. service, 
of which may be enumerated their widespread applica- 
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tion to railway, hydroelectric, lighting, mining and in- 
dustrial (in particular, steel mill) service. 
F ‘Hand in hand with the development of automatic 
control equipments for machines came the design of 
automatic reclosing a-c. and d-c. feeders in order to 
derive the maximum benefit from these installations. 
By selecting the most appropriate machine and feeder 
control equipments, a most flexible installation can be 
secured. 

The experience obtained with the first installations 


Fig. 2—Avtomatic SwircHing EQquipMENT FoR Two 4600- 
Vout, A-c., 3000-Kv-a., WATERWHEEL DRIVEN GENERATORS. 
(Interior Sugar Isntanp Station, St. Lawrence VALLEY 
Power Corporation, Potspam, N. Y.) 


showed that the anticipated saving in operating ex- 
penses materialized. The main item was the saving in 
wages for two or three shifts of substation operators, 
against which stood a surprisingly small amount for 
periodic inspection. An appreciable item was also the 
reduction in power consumption, as the stations are 
only in operation when there exists a load demand on the 
system, thus saving the running light losses over con- 
siderable periods, especially in the case of interurban 
lines with infrequent service. Further savings resulted 
due to the fact that it was now economically possible 
to install a larger number of small substations through- 
out a certain territory instead of a few large substations. 
Not only did this give improvement of service owing 
to the better holding of constant voltage on the entire 
system but also a considerable saving in feeder copper 
was obtained which compensated to a certain extent 
for the higher initial cost of the automatic substation. 

It was soon discovered that not only a saving in 
operating expenses could be obtained by means of auto- 
matic stations but that these equipments had also many 
other important advantages. In order to secure proper 
operation, it is essential that an automatic station be 
provided with a complete set of the well-known pro- 
tective features which should be designed and ar- 
ranged in such a way that a certain predetermined 
function will take place for any anticipated emergency 
to prevent damage to the machines or attendant equip- 
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ment. The ordinary manual station has only a few 
protective devices and depends for the rest on the ex- 
perience and minute observation of the operator who 
will never be able, in case a certain trouble develops, to 
take such immediate positive action as a relay especially 
installed to perform a definite function in case of just 
that kind of trouble. All operations in an automatic 
station occur in a certain predetermined sequence, and 
each step in the sequence depends upon the proper 
completion of the previous one, so that faulty operation 
is excluded under all conditions. This will allow more 
reliable functioning than when the uncertain human 
element is present. 

In this respect it will be clear that the success of 
automatic switching equipments depends upon the 
correct functioning of each individual device. This 
has been realized by the designers of these equipments 
since the beginning, and every endeavor has been made 
A device 
must be not only electrically and mechanically strong 
but in many cases it is also essential that it be quite 
sensitive at the same time, which offers some unique 
problems. Furthermore, these devices should operate 
satisfactorily over a wide range of temperature, as 
automatic stations are not heated. Special devices 
have been designed as protective, checking, regulating 
and sequence relays especially for this kind of service, 
with due regard to their probable number of operations 
and duration of life. While in the beginning of auto- 
matic station operation there were a few cases of device 


Fig. 3—Tyricat Amprican Autromatic ContTrot Equir- 
MENT FOR 275-Votr D-c., 300-Kw. SyncHronous MorTor 
GENERATOR SET FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


failures, the art has progressed so rapidly that a very 
high degree of réliability has been reached and device 
failures rarely happen. 

In this way a very high class of regulating equipment 
has been developed for use in automatic stations, which 
will allow these stations to operate temporarily at a 
much higher overload than would be considered safe 
in case of manual operation. The automatic protective 
relays will determine exactly when the load has to be 
reduced in order to prevent damage to the machine 
and will function to accomplish this. Usually, a d-c. 
machine will then be adjusted so as to deliver power 
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up to its limit, to the system at a reduced voltage. As 
soon as the excessive load demand ceases, the voltage 
will be brought back to normal. In this respect the 
load limiting resistors in the circuit of synchronous 
converters may be mentioned, as well as rheostatic and 
counter-electromotive force control of the shunt fields 
of d-c. generators. These arrangements make it 
possible for an automatic station to deliver powez up 
to the very limit of the machine so that service will be 
maintained as far as possible. 

A further advantage accruing to the use of auto- 
matic switching equipments is the fact that smaller 
buildings of less elaborate design can be used to accom- 
modate these equipments as no sanitary measures 
have to be taken for the attendant personnel as in 
manual stations. This makes it also possible to locate 
substation apparatus in places which would not be 
considered suitable for manual stations. For example, 
if the load on an Edison lighting system in the business 


Fic. 4—Two Views or AvuToMATic SWITCHBOARD TO 
Controu a 500-Kw., 600-Voit D-c. SyncHRONOUS CONVERTER 
AT SEVRES SUBSTATION OF THE “SOCIETE DES TRANSPORTS EN 
COMMUN DE LA REGION PARISIENNE” AT Paris, SHOWING THE 
ExTrEeNsiIve Use or AmericAN-Mapr Dryvyices (REPRODUCED 
FROM Le Genie Civil or DecEMBER 12, 1925) 


district of a city increases to such an extent that a new 
substation becomes necessary, this may be located in 
the load center and installed in a basement, while in 
many cases with manual operation a more expensive 
site would have to be purchased, or the substation 
would have to be located at some distance from 
the load center, necessitating expensive cable runs. 
Another example is formed by the installation of sub- 
stations with rotating apparatus in residential districts, 
to which many objections usually are voiced on ac- 
count of the noise. When using automatic control, it is 
possible to use an entirely enclosed soundproof building. 
It will be clear that such ‘noiseless’ substations are 
only feasible with unattended equipments. 

The automatic switching equipments have also made 
possible the profitable development of small water 
power sites. It has been found in many instances that 
the building of small hydroelectric plants with auto- 
matic control was entirely feasible, while their develop- 
ment with manual control was not economically war- 
ranted, owing to excessive operating expenses. In some 
special cases it has been found that the building of 
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several small plants along a river was cheaper than the 
development of a single high head plant of large 
capacity, due to the characteristics of the river-bed. 

Summarizing the above, some of the most out- 
standing advantages of automatic switching equipments 
are the following: 

1. No operators required, 

a. Saving in operating expenses, 

b. Freedom from labor trouble, 
2. Stations operate only as needed, 

a. Saving in power, 

b. Less wear on apparatus, 

3. Continuity of service and better regulation, 

4. Reliability, 

5. Constant protection with positive action, 

6. Possibility of selecting the most economic location 
for a station, 

a. Saving in feeder copper, 
b. Less expensive sites, 

7. Possibility of developing small water power sites. 

It is not surprising that because of these paramount 
advantages of automatic switching equipment, their 
use has increased rapidly on a progressive scale. While 
in earlier years automatic equipments were only in- 
stalled to reduce the operating expenses, it is a notable 
fact that during the last few years their use is considered 
in many instances solely based upon their more re- 
liable service accomplishments as compared with 
manual control. They find more and more applica- 
tion in cases where continuity of service is of the utmost 
importance, such as in steel mills. 

DEVELOPMENT IN EUROPE 

While the development of automatic switching equip- 
ment went ahead with rapid strides in the United States, 
very little work was done in this linein Europe. During 
the war period the capital and men were lacking for 
experiments and investigations which were not directly 
useful for the progress of the war, so that the develop- 
ment in the electrical industry in general was virtually 
at a standstill. The principal work consisted of main- 
taining existing installations in operating condition, 
while extensions were practically impossible. At the 
end of the war the load on several systems had increased 
to such a value that they were operating without any 
reserve at all. 

After the war the demand for electric service increased 
greatly and the available capital was applied to the 
extension of the systems. As this had to be done in 
as short a time as possible to satisfy the demand, and 
as the industry was still quite disorganized, it is appar- 
ent that the time was not very appropriate to try out 
radical changes in design, and only the more con- 
ventional equipments were installed. 

Owing to cheaper labor in Europe and the less ex- 
tensive use of interurban electric railways, the demand 
for automatic or unattended switching stations was less 
pronounced. The tremendous success of automatic 
installations in the United States, however, directed 
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the attention of European manufacturers to this class 
of equipment, and the subject was given serious con- 
sideration, especially as the post-war depression necessi- 
tated the application of the most economical apparatus. 
In the years 1921-1922 several trial installations, were 
built, practically all for synchronous converters’ for 


Fig. 5—AvtTomatic SwitcHinG EQuiPpMENT For 1000-Kw., 
600-Votr D-c. Mercury Arc ReEcTIFIER, CONSISTING OF Two 
6-AnopE TANKS, FOR RAtLwAy SERVICE, WITH FEEDERS, 
CoMBINED WITH SELECTOR SUPERVISORY ConTROL. (CHICAGO, 
Norra SHore, & MInwavuKEE RatLroaD Co.) 


railway service. Two distinct designs can be noticed: 
1. Those which were developed by European com- 
panies with American connections, and which followed 
largely the American design, sometimes to the extent 
of using several devices built in the United States, 
2. Those which were developed independently. 
Even these latter equipments base their design upon 
the operating experience obtained in the American 
stations during several years. The only basic dif- 
ference is that in many cases the synchronous converter 
is not self starting, which has never found great favor 
on the continent owing to the disturbances caused in 
the a-c. system, frequently of a small capacity. Instead, 
a special small starting motor is installed on one end 
of the converter shaft to bring the machine up to syn- 
chronous speed before connecting it to the a-c. system. 
While it is the universal practise in the United States 
to raise the brushes from the commutator during the 
starting period, a few European manufacturers do not 
follow this procedure. It is claimed that excessive 
sparking on starting is eliminated by means of a special 
design of the commutating poles and of the field wind- 
ings, so that there is no necessity for raising the brushes. 
To insure correct polarity on starting, the converter 
field may be either separately excited or the polarity 
may be checked and, if necessary, automatically cor- 
rected by means of a polarized relay with permanent 
magnets. Both methods have found extensive use in 
the United States, and similarly both methods are 
peing followed in European design. The only difference 
is that in American practise a special single-phase 
motor-generator set is used for separate excitation 
(field flashing), while it is the universal practise in 
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Europe to mount an exciter on the converter shaft for 
this purpose. 

After these trial installations- had given a good 
account of themselves, the automatic control equip- 
ments for synchronous converters have found com- 
mercial application in the last. three or four years, 
when their advantages became more fully appreciated. 
In the same manner as in the United States, they have 
been applied not only in order to secure operating 
economies but have also been used in cases where 
manual control was less suitable. In this regard men- 
tion may be made of a substation, Soho Square Sub- 
station of the Charing Cross Electricity Supply 
Commission, which is installed in the basement of a 
building in a thickly populated section of London. In- 
cidentally, it may be noted that this substation will 
ultimately contain five 300-kw. synchronous con- 
verters for 210-volt, d-c. lighting service, which are 
arranged to start and stop automatically in a definite 
sequence depending upon load conditions of the d-c. 
system which is a large number of units compared with 
the usual station in the United States. This shows that 
faith exists in the reliability of these equipments. 
Nevertheless, automatic synchronous converter sub- 
stations have found application only on a very limited 
scale in Europe when compared with their extensive 
use in the United States. The value of the load limit- 


Fig. 6—Typicat European AvToMATIC SWITCHBOARD TO 
Contrrot Four 300-Kw., 210-Vouit, D-c..SyncHROoNOUS CoN- 
VERTERS AT SOHO SQUARE SUBSTATION OF THE CHARING Cross 
Evecrriciry Suppty Commission at Lonpon. (REPRODUCED 
FROM THE Metropolitan-Vickers Gazette, or DrecnmpeEr, 1926) 


ing resistors in the machine circuit does not seem to have 
been generally appreciated in Europe in the beginning. 
For railway work there have been installed equipments 
both with and without these resistors. This may be 
due to less rigid requirements for continuity of service, 
but still it can be noted that the most recent Kuropean 
installations make more general use of this method of 
load limiting. 
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Mercury ARC RECTIFIERS 


At this point attention may be called to the steel 
enclosed mereury are power rectifier. Being an Ameri- 
can invention, it is remarkable that its development 
originally progressed even more rapidly in Europe 
than in the United States. Above a certain definite 
d-c. output voltage, this apparatus has a very decided 
attraction as the means of converting alternating 
current to direct current with the highest efficiency of 
any known conversion method. 

These rectifiers have found widespread application 


Fie. 7—Typican KuropEAN INSTALLATION OF AUTOMATIC 
SwitcHING EQuIPMENT FOR THREE 1500-Kw., 600-Vo.ttr D-c. 
SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS AT BALHAM SUBSTATION OF THE 
Lonpon UNpDERGROUND Ratuway, RemotELy CoNTROLLED. 
(REPRODUCED FROM THE Metropolitan-Vickers Gazette oF 
NoveEeMBER, 1926) 


in Europe during the last 8 or 10 years, and after proving 
their reliability, the step to make them automatically 
controlled was soon taken. Fundamentally, the auto- 
matic switching equipment for a rectifier is simpler 
than for a synchronous converter as no synchronizing 
with the a-c. system and no polarity check is necessary. 
Consequently, automatic control equipments for mer- 
cury arc rectifiers have found more general application 
and on a larger scale in Europe than the equipments 
for synchronous converters. Only in the last two years 
a comparatively small number of mercury arc rectifiers 
has been equipped with full automatic control equip- 
ments in the United States. Their application gives 
some complications which are not known in Europe, 
especially due to the fact that they are subjected to 
extreme changes in temperature inmany sections of the 
United States, which may effect the correct operation 
of the rectifier. Automatic temperature control is 
therefore necessary, which is not required for European 
installations. For full automatic equipments the 
American practise requires also automatic vacuum 
control, which is not generally furnished with the 
European equipments. These complications have held 
back the application of automatic control equipments 
to mercury arc rectifiers a good deal, but still their use 
is gradually increasing. 
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SUPERVISORY CONTROL SYSTEMS 


The development in the United States has long 
been concentrated on full automatic operation without 
any attendance whatsoever, except periodic inspection. 
In more recent years there seems to be a tendency to go 
back, not exactly to remote control, but rather to remote 
supervision. In this case the automatic station is 
allowed to function automatically by its own devices, 
but a dispatcher at a central point receives indications 
of the main switching functions, so that he is at all 
times fully informed by means of a system of lamps as 
to what happens in the remote automatic stations. 
Generally, the dispatcher has control of certain func- 
tions, so that he can start or stop a machine or open a. 
feeder at will, regardless of the conditions on the system 
of which the substation forms a part. This feature is 
in certain emergencies. These supervisory 
systems have passed the experimental stage and have 
also reached a high degree of reliability. They allow 
the control and indication of a large number of separate 
functions over three or four common line wires, which 
under certain circumstances may also be used for tele- 
phony. The systems operate with a short time delay, 
which is only 5 or 10 sec. Simpler schemes rely on 
audible indication and are useful for systems where 
only a few functions have to be performed. These 
supervisory systems are based upon the use of devices 
which have proven their reliability in train signal, 


Fig. 8—TypicaL European INSTALLATION oF AUTOMATIC 
Switcuinc Equipment ror 300-Kw., 800-Votr D-c. Syn- 
CHRONOUS CONVERTER AND 300-Kw., 800-Voitr D-c. Mmrcury 
Arc Rectirier at St. Leeipr, SwITzERLAND. (REPRODUCED 
FROM THE Brown Boveri Review, August 1926) 


telegraph, and automatic telephone service, of course 
with the necessary modifications for power work. 
A further refinement of these methods of supervision 
is the remote metering. Several workable schemes have 
been developed to transmit various meter readings auto- 
matically over large distances from a remote automatic 
station to a dispatcher. While this supervisory 
equipment is fairly expensive, many operating compa- 
nies consider it of the utmost importance, because the 
dispatcher is constantly informed about the actions of 
the automatic stations, which will explain why these 
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systems have found a widespread application in the 
United States during the last few years. 

As automatic stations have not yet been in such 
extensive use in Europe, there has been very little 
demand for these supervisory systems. A few have 
been developed, based mainly on automatic telephone 
devices. 


CONCLUSION 
The leading manufacturers in the United States are 


at present prepared to furnish reliable automatic 


switching equipments suitable to meet all possible 
control operations for both a-c. and d-c. machines and 
for switching operations on a-c. and d-c. networks, in 
short, for all classes of electric service, with the only 
exception of generating stations driven by prime movers 
other than water wheels. 

The application of automatic switching equipments 
in Europe has been on a much smaller scale and covers a 
smaller scope of work. Practically all installations are 
for railway and lighting service, with some isolated 
cases for the other classes of electric service. 

Automatic switching equipments for practically 
every conceivable operating condition have been in- 
stalled the world over and prove daily their paramount 
advantages. Their future is assured. 


Discussion 


Chester Lichtenberg: Since its development in 1914 the 
automatic station has been a very interesting topic to electrical 
engineers. The development has been very rapid. For ex- 
ample, in the United States today more than one-third of the 
entire switchboard output of the large manufacturing companies 
is automatic switchboard equipment for power stations and sub- 
stations. Our records indicate that over 2,000,000 kw. of 
rotating apparatus are under automatic control and over 
6,000,000 kw. of feeders and transformers are in automatic 
station service. 


It has been thought that the development of the automatic 
station would make the attendants more mechanical. This 
has not been the case. Instead, the personnel of the operating 
companies who care for automatic stations have been required 
to use a greater degree of intelligence than those who attend 
the usual type of substation. It should not be thought, however, 
that the automatic station is an intricate or complicated col- 
lection of devices. It is not. It is a very simple combination 
of devices quite well known in the control art but so skilfully 
connected one to another that they perform functions heretofore 
delegated to human beings. When one considers the problem, 
this is as it should be because human beings are relatively slow 
to respond, while the changes in the electrical circuit take place 
with extreme rapidity. ‘The ordinary human being responds to 
an impulse in about one half a second while the ordinary elec- 
trical device will respond to an electrical impulse in one- 
tenth or even one one-hundredth of this time. 

Sometimes it is thought that the installation of automatic 
stations will require the engaging of skilled personnel for their 
maintenance and operation. Experience has indicated that 
this is not the case because as before stated the equipments con- 
sist of quite common control devices although there are more of 
them than in the usual manually operated station. Operating 
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companies have demonstrated that they have in their employ 
many who can successfully install, maintain, and operate auto- 
matic stations. 

Besides, the manufacturers have found that some of the operat 
ing companies have employees who can and do suggest improve- 
ments in the schemes of operation as a result of their practical 
experience. 

Load-limiting or load-shifting resistors are almost always 
discussed when automatic stations are considered. These 


resistors have three functions; 


1. To prevent the flow of excessive current between an on- 
coming machine and the bus..: 


2. To limit the drain on a machine for continuous service. 


3. To shift to adjacent machines the load from a machine 
which might be overloaded. 


Each of these functions is quite important. However, the 
importance varies with the application and with the type of 
transforming apparatus. Primarily, load-limiting or load- 
shifting resistors assist in maintaining service under unusual 
operating conditions and find here their most advantageous 
application. 


H. S. Knowlton: .I should like to ask Mr. Lichtenberg 
to say a few words about the training of men to maintain and 
inspect these automatic stations. Probably the designing 
engineers have provided very thorough instructions in printed 
form, but is there not a great gap between the ability of the 
designing engineer to comprehend the details of these automatic 
plants and that of the average operating man? 


K. K. Palueff: Jt seems to me that the automatie sub- 
station has two very important characteristics. First, that 
there is no need of technical knowledge or training on the part of 
the operator; and second, that it makes small installations more 
economieal. 


The automatic substations will enable us to electrify small 
waterpower systems. I should like to add that in this country, 
particularly, the supply of peat was entirely neglected for the 
reason that the main problem connected with the development of 
peat was the impossibility of transportation. Peat made in 
such a manner as to withstand transportation becomes ab- 
solutely uneconomical. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
automatic stations may permit exploitation of the peat bogs in 
this country as well as in Russia to a far greater extent than 
at the present time. 


E. de Mulinen: (by letter) Mr. deGoede mentions that the 
first. trial installations of automatic switching equipment were 
not made in Europe until 1921-22. I should like to mention 
that an automatic converter substation in Basel (Switzerland) 
has been in successful operation since 1918. Mr. de Goede 
states that the development in Europe was forced by post-war 
conditions, but the actual development of automatic equipment 
was started during the war on account of shortage of labor. 


Mr. de Goede mentions that load-limiting resistors are not 
much used in Europe. It might be said that a drooping charac- 
teristic is used in most of the European substations for traction 
purposes, resulting in a great flexibility in load distribution 
between the different substations. This scheme protects the 
converter from high overloads and assures continuity of service 
without destroying a considerable amount of energy in load- 
limiting resistors. In this country, about 90 per cent of the 
traction substations use compound-wound machines which 
require load-limiting resistors to give the system some flexibility, 
but when laying out a new system, it will always be found that a 
drooping characteristic will give the most economical results 
In this respect, it may be of interest to note that in one of the 
most recent automatic substations in Chicago—the Grimm 
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Avenue Substation—no load-shifting resistors are used, as the 
inherent voltage characteristics of the machines in this sub- 
station do not require such equipment. 

In saying that automatic vacuum control is not generally 
furnished with the European automatic rectifier equipments, 
Mr. de Goede doubtless refers to the first trial installations. 
After considerable research, Brown, Boveri & Co. has succeeded 
in bringing out a most reliable vacuum control which has been 
in commercial use since 1923 and supplied with each automatic 
rectifier equipment. This type of automatic vacuum control 
is used with over a hundred automatic rectifiers in Europe and 
in eight automatic rectifier substations in this country. 

A. H. de Goede: Mr. de Mulinen states some of the reasons 
why load-limiting resistors are in such little use in Europe. It 
might be said that the service conditions in the United States 
are usually much more severe, and in many instances it has 
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been proved that during periods of heavy load it was not possible 
to keep a machine with drooping characteristics on the line, 
making it necessary to add load-limiting resistors to maintain 
service. 

I was familiar with the fact that the Brown Boveri Company 
has equipped its automatic rectifier substations with auto- 
matic vacuum control during the last two years. However, 
as stated in my paper, this is still not generally furnished by 
most of the European manufacturers, while the American practise 
considers it an essential feature for full automatic operation. 


The remarks of Mr. Lichtenberg supplement my paper on some 
interesting points. Many other points might have been treated 
more broadly, but in order to keep my paper within bounds, 
I have only endeavored :to give a brief outline of the main ad- 
vantages of automatic switching equipments, and of what has 
been accomplished along this line. 
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1e Most Economical Power Factor 
A Practical Design Formula for Distribution Circuits 


BY H. 8. LITCHFIELD: 


Associate, A. I, E. E. 


Synopsis.—The use of power factor corrective devices on dis- 
tribution circuits is justified, under certain conditions, by rather 


_ substantial savings in investment charges and by a reduction in the 


power losses of the system. The object of the present paper is to 
develop a practical working formula for calculating the most econom- 
ical corrected power factor for a distribution circuit. Most econom- 
ical conditions are assumed when the total of such annual circuit 
costs as are directly affected by a change in Eos factor, is a 


minimum. 


The usual methods for computing separately, the saving in I? R 
losses and the decrease in investment charges due to power factor 
improvement, are inadequate. Particularly in the design of new 
circuits and extensions has the need for a more accurate method for 
calculating optimum power factor and conductor sizes been expressed.” 
Since these equations were originally worked out, two other 
solutions for the most economical corrected power-factor angle 
have been published, each having been obtained independently of 
the other. M. enjelou® obtained his formula in the form: 

asin@d =1—stané , 
in which 0 is the power-factor angle and a and 8 are constants 
Stevenson’ obtained a similar 
expression: 


sin 0 = 6 —n tan 0 


NO long as each community was served by its own 
) generating station, the generator was the most 


convenient and, in some cases, the most economical — 
source of magnetizing current. 


But with the elimina- 
tion of small stations and with the growth of inter- 
connection, the shunting of large blocks of reactive 
power from one point on the system to another has 
tem power factor limits the availability of installed 


capacity, adds to the f R line losses, and increases the 
conductor sizes required to maintain proper voltage 


1. E lectrical Distribution Engineer, 30 Beckwith St., Au- 


‘ : Sariatt yseet No. 25-104, ‘Power Factor Cts ate: ee 
Devt Electrical een Committee of the Ni ational ae 


Low sys- 


The kilowatt-hour losses on circuits oper- 
ated at low power factor may run as high as 20 to 30 
per cent of the annual input. For a switchboard cost 

; of eight mils, a reduction in line losses from 25 to 15 


the difference lying in the constants to be evaluated. 
. The equation developed in this paper reduces to the simple Jurm. 
sin 0 = unit cost ratio 

That is, the sine of the most economical corrected power-factor 
angle is determined by the ratio of the annual cost of condenser 
capacity per reactive kilovolt-ampere of correction to the annual cost 
(fixed charges plus value of losses) per kilovolt-ampere delivered, of 
that portion of the supply circuit which is directly affected by the 
change in power factor. When the unit cost ratio is greater than the 
sine of the original power-factor angle, it is found that no invest- 


_ ment in corrective equipment is economically justified. 


The equation is set wp in such a form that solutions are readily 
obtained for the most economical size of conductor as determined by 
the Kelvin law, and for the required kilovolt-ampere rating of the 
transformers and condensers. A method is suggested for includ- 
ing generating station costs with those of the individual circuit 
under consideration. _ 

In evaluating circutt costs, the effects of load factor and the shape 
of the typical daily load curve upon capital investment and power 
losses have been worked out after the methods used by Gear and 
Williams® and by Reyneau and Seelye®. _ 

Equations for evaluating the circuit constants are included in the 
appendix. Several illustrative examples are worked out. 


per cent is nearly equivalent to a saving of one mil per 


kilowatt-hour at the stations. The economical utiliza- 
tion of the modern generating station is dependent not 
only upon a favorable base load but also upon the cost 


of distributing this lower cost power to the consumer. 


The full value of modern refinements in station design 
and operation cannot be realized unless there be a 
commensurate increase in the efficiency of the system 
of distribution. Certainly, industry cannot hope to 
obtain full advantage of low cost power made possible 


_ by the modern generating station so long as generators, 


bus structure, cables, substations, lines and transformers 
must be designed to carry excessive, inductive loads. 

Considerable improvement in system power factor 
usually may be obtained through a more scientific 
application of the individual induction motor to its” 
load. When loaded pense t between three C 
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power factor? The term ‘‘most economical” is here 
used to indicate an economic balance in circuit design 
for which the total annual cost of supplying a standard 
power service is a minimum. 


In the analysis that follows, a circuit cost equation 
is set up with 6, the corrected power-factor angle, as a 
variable. The minimum value is found by equating 
the first derivative to zero. The general equation 
includes only the variable circuit costs that are directly 
affected by a change in power factor. It does not 
include what may be termed fixed costs that are not 
reduced by an improvement in the power factor of the 
circuit. 'The mathematical correctness of the solution 
is not changed by the elimination of the fixed costs, 
since all constant terms drop out in the differentiation. 

The equation is developed subject to the following 
conditions: 

a. The value of generating station and outside plant 
capacity released through power factor correction 
depends upon its availability for carrying additional 
profitable kilowatt load. In the design of new circuits, 
smaller conductors and transformers may be used for 
a given kilowatt load. 


b. The cost’ of line losses per kilowatt-hour includes 
fuel cost at the generating station and demand charges 
prorated over the kilowatt-hour losses for the year. 

c. Load is figured in terms. of maximum kilowatt 
demand. 


d. Power factor is measured at the time of maximum 
kilowatt demand at the point where the condenser is 
to be installed. It is defined as the ratio of kilowatt 
demand to coincident kilovolt-amperes. The term 
“power-factor angle’ is used as a convenient mathe- 
matical convention rather than as a true instantaneous 
vector relationship. 

‘ e. It is assumed that the distribution voltage has 
been determined by conditions affecting the system as 
a whole. Existing standards usually determine in a 
general way the types and ratings of equipment. 


f. Construction standards on overhead distribution ’ 


systems are usually such that the cost of the supporting 
structure is the same for each of the several possible 
wire sizes which could be chosen for a given circuit. 

g. The cost of spare condenser equipment is not 
included. This is offset by the reduction in spare 
transformer and line capacity required for emergency 
service. 

h. Capacity rating of condensers determined by 
economical considerations: Synchronous condensers 
to be operated normally at full excitation to obtain 
maximum corrective effect during working hours, and 
shut-down during off-peak hours. Static condensers 
act as a constant capacity connected across the line 
with losses practically constant. When installed in 
accessible locations these are usually disconnected 


7. See reference 6, Chap. IV, for a method of computing the 
cost of energy losses at any point on the system. 
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during off-peak hours. Annual condenser losses are 
determined by the number of hours connected. 

i. Partial voltage control with capacity rating of 
synchronous equipment determined by economical 
formula: In this case condenser and circuit losses should 
be computed for the actual duty cycle of the condenser 
throughout: the year. 

j. Constant voltage control: The rating of the syn- 
chronous condenser in this case is determined by the 
constants of the circuit and by the generator and 
receiver voltages.° The economical power-factor 
formula does not apply to this condition. 

The equation is developed for an overhead ‘line 
supplying power through a single bank of transformers. 
The power factor of the load is cos 6,,, lagging. A 
condenser is to be installed on the low voltage side of 
the distribution transformer. Kilowatt demand is 
known, as is also the required full load receiver voltage. 
It is assumed that the rating of the transformer will be 
just equal to the resultant kilovolt-ampere demand at 
the corrected power factor and that the size of the line 
conductors will be just sufficient to carry the resultant 
full load amperes at the most economical current 
density. The annual fixed charges on the investment 
and the cost of losses for the primary line conductors, 
transformers, and the condenser are to be set up in an 
algebraic equation in which the variable is 6, the 
corrected power-factor angle. 

The following symbols are used: 


Q: Annual fixed charges on the most economical 
line conductors per kilovolt-ampere delivered, 

Q> Annual cost of line losses per kilovolt-ampere 
delivered, 

Q; Annual fixed charges on transformers per 
kilovolt-ampere delivered, 

Q. Annual cost of transformer iron losses per 
kilovolt-ampere, 

Qs Annual cost of transformer copper losses per 


kilovolt-ampere, 


Kk, Annual fixed charges on the condenser per 
reactive kilovolt-ampere of correction, 

K. Annual cost of energy losses in the condenser 
per reactive kilovolt-ampere of correction, 

P Power in kilowatts delivered to the load at the 
time of maximum demand, 

vo Kilowatt loss in the condenser at full load volt- — 
age and excitation, 

cos 0,, Power factor of the load, at the maximum 
demand, 

cos @ Corrected power factor at maximum load, 

M Cir. mils per ampere at full load for most 
economical line-current density in the 
conductor, 

Bs Annual cost of the circuit, including the con- 


denser; it includes only those costs which 
are directly affected by an improvement_in 
power factor. 

In the appendix will be found a list of satiganal 
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amperes per wire. 
and by the unit weight of copper, and by the cost per 


_ the method are given in the references*. 
factor multiplied by 8760 hours gives the “equivalent 


symbols and a detailed mathematical development of 
the equations for evaluating the K and Q terms, to which 


_ reference is made in the following paragraphs. 


By the Kelvin® law, that wire size is assumed most 


economical for which the annual fixed charges on the 


investment in the conductors are just balanced by the 
yearly cost of J? R energy losses. Assuming a current 
of one ampere, the most economical circular mils per 
ampere, designated by the symbol M, may be calcu- 
lated by formula (6) in the appendix. The value of M 
depends on the cost of copper, the shape of the typical 
daily load curve, and the cost of energy. Itis indepen- 
dent of the ampere load, voltage, phase, spacing, and 
the length of line. The size of the most economical 
conductor is then equal to M times the resultant 
Multiplying by the length of line 


pound, the cost of one conductor is obtained as in (7). 
The resultant current may be expressed in terms of 
kilowatt load, voltage, and power factor. Substituting 
for the current terms in the and paUeiplyAng through 


Bes rate yields expression (8). It represents the 


annual fixed charges on the most economical size of. 


conductors expressed as a function of the resultant 
yower-factor angle 6. The coefficient Q; is obtained 
in expression (9). 

The energy loss in the most eenonicall conductor at 
full load is J? R watts. The resistance may be repre- 


sented by the resistivity per cir. mil ft. times the length 
of the conductor divided by the area of the conductor 


in cir. mils. The cross-sectional area equals M times 
resultant amperes, as in the previous paragraph. 
Multiplying by the cost of energy and by the number 
of conductors, expression (10) gives the hourly cost 
of losses at constant full load. 

The actual J? R losses of a Re ceiating load may be 


evaluated in terms of loss at full load by means of a 
_ special “loss factor” computed from typical daily load — 


curves of the circuit under consideration. The loss 


factor i is found by dividing the sum of the squares of the 
2 hourly ordinates of a typical daily load curve by 24 


times the square of the annual peak. Descriptions of 
The loss 


hours” per year that it would be necessary for the 
1 Get toad to continue i in order to es the same 
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depends in part upon the fact that, by this method of 
setting up the equation, the cost of losses is expressed as 
a function of the power-factor angle to the first power 
rather than to the usual square. 

Transformer costs apply to the nearest standard size 
required for the resultant kilovolt-ampere load. In 
cost analyses of this sort, where the unit cost varies 
inversely with the size, it is sometimes desirable to 
plot the cost per kilovolt-ampere against kilovolt- 
ampere rating and to obtain the equation of the line 
passing through the desired points. Under the con- 
ditions of the present problem, however, it is simpler 
to use the unit cost of the nearest standard size. A 
first approximation may be used and a second value 
substituted later, if necessary. 

The evaluation of the transformer -cost coefficients, 
Q:, Q., and Q; is given in expressions (13) (14) and (15). 
Transformer copper losses are found by multiplying the 
loss at full load by the equivalent hours defined above. 
The iron losses are approximately constant and may be 
represented by loss at the manufacturer’s rating times 
8760 hr. in a year. 

As in the case of the transformers, the unit cost of the 
condenser is that of the nearest standard size. For 
static condensers in groups of 30 kv-a., the unit cost — 
does not vary greatly. In the larger sizes of synchro- - 
nous condensers, the cost per kilovolt-ampere is fairly 
constant. For the smaller sizes of both types the unit 
price increases rapidly and it may be necessary to try | 
one or two approximate values. The annual fixed © 
charge rate includes interest, depreciation, and taxes. 
Where special attendance is required, as with syn- 
chronous equipment, the extra expense may be added to 
the fixed charge rate. Condenser losses are evaluated 
by multiplying the rated loss at full load voltage and 
excitation by the hours per year that the equipment is 
connected to the line. The evaluation of. terms 
K, and K; is given in expressions (16) and (17). | 


THE CIRCUIT Cost EQUATION 


The kilovolt-ampere delivered by the transformers 
at the corrected power factor are — 


Pop! 
~ cos 0 


= (P + p) sec 0 
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kilovolt-amperes of correction, may be expressed alge- 
braically as 
P tan 6,,— (P + p) tan @ 

and the annual cost of condenser capacity as 
(K, + K:) P tan 6.,— (Ki + K.) (P+ p)tan@ (2) 

P is the maximum kilowatt load and is assumed 
constant. The energy loss, p, in static condensers is 
small, about 0.5 per cent, and is often neglected in 
calculating the power polygon. For synchronous 


jive so 


P Kilowatt load 
Dp Kilowatt loss in condenser 
AC Kv-a. at original load power factor 
AF Ky-a. at corrected power factor 
DF _ Reactive ky-a. correction 
For 3 per cent condenser loss, the error in using D F for C F is less than 
0.05 of one per cent 


ANNUAL COST IN DOLLARS 
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Fig. 2—Annvat Cost or Crrcuit with CoNDENSER 


Drawn for a unit cost ratio of 0.40 and a load power factor 0.50. The 
minimum point on the Y curve occurs at sin @,. =0.40. Corresponding to a 
corrected power factor cos #,, = 0.916 


condensers, losses will be about 1.7 to 3.5 per cent of 
rating for the larger machines and higher for the smaller 
units. If pis expressed as a function of 6, the equation 
becomes unnecessarily complicated. It is simpler, and 
sufficiently accurate within a limited range of the 
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probable value of 6, to assume a fixed value’ for p. The 
first approximation may be corrected later if necessary. 
§,, is a constant, and @ the only variable. 

The annual cost of the circuit, including condenser, 
for any power factor, cos @, is 


= Qi + Q: + Qs + Qu + Qs) (P + p) see 0 
+ (K, + K2) P tan 6,,— (Ki + K.) (P +p) tan @ (3) 
The minimum point on the cost curve is found by 


equating to zero the first derivative of Y with respect 
to 6, and solving 


oy 
a6 7 9= Qi + Q + Qs + Qi + Q3)(P + p)tan Osec @ 
— (K, + Kz) (P + p) sec? 6 (4) 
and 
Ra A Ki+ K2 is 
Sees Oy eae Og es ae ®) 


The graphical representation of these cost functions 


ANNUAL COST IN DOLLARS 
8 


8 


20 40 
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3—CoMPaARISON OF Y-Cost CURVES 
The number on each curve is the unit cost ratio 


Fie. 


in Fig. 2 indicates the variation in total cost as the con- 
denser capacity is increased. The conditions for a 
minimum” are that the sum of the K terms be less than 
the sum of the Q terms; that the sum of the K terms be 
positive or equal to zero, and that the sum of the 
Q terms be positive and greater than zero. 

If the sum of the K terms be zero, that is, if condenser 
capacity could be obtained at no extra expense, 
cos §,. = 1.00 and correction to unity power factor 
would be justified. 

If the ratio of the K terms to the Q terms be equal to 
the sine of the original power-factor angle, then sin 
6. = sin 6,,, and the original power factor is the most 
economical one. . This is illustrated graphically by the 
upper curve in Fig. 3 marked 0.866. If the unit cost 
ratio is greater than sin @,,, the mathematical minimum 


9. For percentage error in assuming p constant see oapee tee’ B. 
10. For test for minimum point see appendix B. 
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lies in the area of negative values of the condenser cost 
curve. The physical interpretation of the curves for 
values of the unit cost ratio greater than sin @,, is that 
condenser correction is not economical. The lagging 
power-factor angle is taken as positive. 


The conditions under which equation (5) may be 
used in practical problems are that the sum of the Q 
terms be positive and greater than zero, that the sum of 
the K terms be positive or equal to zero, and that the 
ratio of the K terms to the Q terms lie between zero 
and sin 6,,. Within these limits, the following con- 
clusions are warranted. 


A. Thesine of the most economical corrected power- 
factor angle is determined by the ratio of unit annual 
condenser costs per reactive kilovolt-ampere of correc- 
tion, to unit annual cost per kilovolt-ampere delivered, 
of that portion of the supply circuit directly benefited 
by the improvement. 


B. Correction to unity is economically justified only - 


if corrective capacity can be obtained at no additional 
expense. aes & 

C. If the unit cost ratio is found to be equal to, or 
greater than, the sine of the original load power-factor 
angle, investment in corrective equipment is not 
economically justified. 


D. Fora given unit cost ratio, the most economical 
power factor is the same, irrespective of the power 
factor of the load. 


Conclusion D is illustrated by the dotted curves in 
Fig. 3 where each of the four total cost curves drawn at 
a unit cost ratio of 0.25, for load power factors 0.80, 
0.65, 0.50, and 0.40, has its minimum value at sin @., 
= (0.25 corresponding to the corrected power factor, 
COs. G5. = 0.986. 

Conclusion D is based on a constant unit cost ratio 
within the rangé of values considered. This condition 
is met in the case of a distribution substation with 
supply lines, built to a standard maximum current 
rating. Local power load is served, up to the limit 
of circuit capacity, by radiating branch feeders either 
at the same or at reduced voltage. The circuit cost per 
kilovolt-ampere of its capacity is known, and the 
average unit price of the static condensers, to be located 
at the load ends of the radiating branches, is fixed by 
the manufacturer’s quotation. The unit cost ratio is 
therefore practically constant and a common most 
economical power factor for the circuit as a whole is 
determined by equation (5). Sufficient condenser 
capacity is installed at the end of each branch, whatever 
its original power factor, to raise the corrected power 
factor to the most economical value. This result, based 
on economic considerations, is in agreement with the 
best operating characteristics of the circuit. If all 
the condenser capacity be placed at the ends of the 
branches, but each corrected to a different power 
factor, circulating currents will be set up between the 
branches which tend to offset the desired savings. 
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GENERAL APPLICATION 


In the design of a circuit to serve a definite kilowatt 
load, the unit cost ratio tends to decrease as the size 
of the condenser is increased, and the required line and 
transformer capacity becomes less. This is due to the 
variation in cost per kilovolt-ampere of condensers and 
transformers with a change in size. The correct 
relationship is given by the unit cost ratio at the mini- 
mum point on the total cost curve. In the usual case, 
standard sizes of equipment will not agree exactly with 
the most economical sizes of conductors, transformers, 
and condensers as calculated by the formula. The 
flatness of the cost curve near the minimum point, 
however, indicates that this value is not critical. With 
static condensers, it is quite practicable to install just 
the capacity required, since these are built up in small 
units. 

The formula has been derived for the particular case 
of an overhead feeder. Similarly, it may be developed 
for distribution circuits in general, both overhead or 


. underground, by introducing appropriate Q terms. 


The criterion for including a given cost is whether or 
not a saving can be effected in that particular item by 
improving power factor. The cost of the supporting 
structure should be included. in the case of parallel 
circuits, when a reduction in the number of paralleled 
conductors can be effected after correction, due to the 
reduced ampere capacity required to supply the same 
kilowatt load. This applies also to the cost of ducts in 
an underground system, when fewer cables will be re- 
quired after correction. The cost of stringing wire or 
running cable should be included if the labor charge 
for the larger size is materially higher than for the 
smaller. The unit annual costs per kilovolt-ampere of 
circuit capacity applying to cables, switches, bus 
structure, and substation electrical equipment in general 
should be evaluated as Q terms if an actual saving can 
be made. In including cost at the sending end, such 
as step-up transformers, the cost per kilovolt-ampere 
should be increased by a factor covering per cent line 
loss between that point and the condensers. 


The sine relationship between unit condenser and 
circuit costs may be used also in making power factor 
improvement calculations in industrial plants. The 
method of computing optimum rating of static condensers 
within the consumer’s plant is the same as for outside 
feeders. Where over-excited synchronous" motors or 
internal corrective motors of thesynchronous-induction” 
type! are used, the power, p, consumed by the motor is 
included as a part of the useful load, P. The cost? 
properly chargeable to power factor improvement is 
the difference between the price of the synchronous 


11. Electric Journal, March 1926, p. 99. 

12. H. Weichsel, A New Alternating-Current General-Purpose 
Motor, presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E. 
New York, February, 1925. 

13. Underhill, ‘‘Power Factor Wastes,’’ McGraw-Hill. 

JOURNAL Of the A. I. KE. E., October 1926, p. 949. 
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motor and that of a lower priced induction motor of 
equivalent rating. The correction in reactive kilovolt- 
ampere is the sum of the power component in leading 
quadrature of the synchronous motor and the lagging 
component of the equivalent induction motor. The 


cost per reactive kilovolt-ampere of correction, term K,. 


in the equation, is thus determined. Further correction 
may be justified when the rate schedule contains a 
special power factor clause. 

In making a basic cost study of the power factor 
problem on a utility system preparatory to working 
out new power rate schedules, the use of the sine formula 
is suggested as a means for determining the optimum 
consumer power factor upon which the schedule of 
penalties or bonus is based. In this case the cost of 
correction at the motor is credited with savings on the 
central station system back to the generator, in addition 
to savings within the industrial plant. Direct com- 
parison may be made between the over-all savings 
obtained by consumer correction and those resulting 


from the use of condensers on the lines of the central. 


station. 
GENERATING STATION COSTS 

Excess generating station costs chargeable to low 
lagging power factor include (a) fixed charges on 
generating capacity which could be released for profit- 
able kilowatt load, (b) excess electrical losses due to 
increased excitation requirements and the reactive 
current component in station bus and transformers, and 
(c) lower steam economy due to the necessity for operat- 
ing turbines below normal power rating or for floating 
spare units on the line as condensers. Figures for 
determining excitation losses are usually obtainable 
from the manufacturer’s design data. Other losses 
must be worked out for each individual station from 
daily operating data and special tests. 

The evaluation of station costs is not within the scope 
of the present paper. The following method is outlined 
for segregating that portion of the station costs directly 
affecting the distribution circuits. 

Case I: Generating capacity insufficient to supply 
kilowatt demand at existing power factor, necessitating 
the purchase of a new generator or additional power 
from an outside source. It may be assumed that it 
would be cheaper to release existing generator capacity 
up to the limit of the horse power rating of the turbines 
by installing a large synchronous condenser at the 
station. The larger units have the lowest cost per 
kilovolt-ampere. Let the annual fixed charges, in- 
cluding routine maintenance, be K; and the cost of 
losses K, dollars per reactive kilovolt-ampere per year. 

The problem is to determine how much of this cor- 
rective capacity could be installed more profitably at 
the load end of the distribution circuit. The annual 
unit cost of the load end condenser has been evaluated 
as (K, + K,) dollars per reactive kilovolt-ampere per 
year and is greater than (K; + K,). Due to load 
diversity between feeders, additional capacity is 
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required at the load end than at the station. Let 
D = the ratio of coincident reactive kilovolt-ampere 
demand at the station peak to the sum of the reactive 
demands of the individual feeders. One reactive 
kilovolt-ampere of condenser correction out on the line 
saves D(K;-+ K,) dollars per year in station con- 
denser costs, at the same time releasing generating 
capacity for profitable kilowatt load. The difference 
in the annual unit costs of the two condensers, repre- 
senting the additional cost of load end correction, 
applies to the distribution circuit. Equation (5) in its 
general form is then: 


i (Ki + K,) — D (Ks + Ky 
~ Qi t+ Qe+Q3+ Q1+Q54+ 964+ ia 


(5a) 
the additional Q terms representing cost of cables, 
substations, et cetera, as previously noted. 

Case II: Spare generator capacity available, station 
economy reduced by inefficient operation at low 
power factor. It is assumed that the expense of a 
station condenser is not justified. Term K3; is not 
included since no immediate saving in annual fixed 
charges on generating equipment will be made. The 
excess cost of operating the station at low power 
factor, compared with the cost of generating the same 
kilowatt-hours in salable energy at unity power factor, 
represents the cost of using station generators as con- 
densers. The excess cost throughout the year divided 
by the reactive power component at the station peak 
demand gives K,, the annual cost per reactive kilovolt- 
ampere of correction at the station. The numerator of 
equation (5a) is then (K, + K.) — DK, 

The method does not apply to distant hydroelectric or 
steam stations operating at leading power factor. The 
sine formula does not apply to transmission lines!‘ of 
such length and voltage that charging current, corona 
loss, conductor material, tower spacing, and other 
special factors enter into the problem. The correct 
rating of condensers for long lines is usually determined 
by the requirements for voltage control and system 
stability. 

The sine formula may be used in the design of the 
individual distribution circuits of the network supplied 
by a transmission line, as in Case I for the generators. 
Thus, if it is found economical to correct the power 
factor at the load ends of the individual circuits of the 
distribution network from 0.70 to 0.90, the size of the 
synchronous condenser required to control transmission 
line voltage is considerably reduced. 

The annual saving at the most economical power 
factor depends upon the power factor of the load and 
the unit cost ratio. In Figs. 2 and 8, the difference in 
the height of the ordinate to the total cost curve at the 
original power factor, and the ordinate at the minimum 


sin 6.. 


14. Kirsten and Loew, The Line of Maximum Economy, 
presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
September, 1925. 
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a? 


uk ctor load partially corrected by a condenser. 


i Sr Gm olen 


‘point indicates the saving effected. For a load power 


factor of 0.50 and a unit cost ratio 0.4, the saving at the 


- economical power factor, 0.916, is about 20 per cent, 


but would be only about 15 per cent if corrected to 
unity. For a unit cost ratio of 0.5, there would be a 
‘saving of 14 per cent if corrected to 0.866, but only 
7 per cent at unity power factor. The percentage 
annual saving at the most economical corrected power 
factor has been plotted against unit cost ratio in Fig. 4. 
‘These curves show in a general way the conditions 
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CALCULATIONS 


Calculate unit cost ratio from K and Q terms. 
lines indicate use of chart. Final figures should he worked out accurately 
for the actual prices and ratings of equipment used. 


under which substantial savings may be expected. 


The upper set of curves in Fig. 4 gives the required 


correction in reactive kilovolt-amperes for any power 
factor. 
CONCLUSION 


Ae annual cost equation has been foiceed for an 


overhead distribution circuit supplying a lagging power 
An 
ic ‘balance 1 in 1 cireuit ee is es cnlaried when the 
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Application of the formula may be extended to 
distribution circuits in general, both overhead and 
underground. A method has been outlined for working 
out the comparative advantages of power factor 
correction at the generating station and at substations, 
feeder load ends, and the motors. This requires a 
careful study of load diversity and of the effect of each 
type of condenser upon the shape of the load current 
curve and therefore upon J? FR losses. 

The equations and methods here given have the 
definite advantage that they may be applied equally 
as well to the design of new circuits and extensions as 
to the selection of optimum condenser ratings for 
existing circuits. 

Although the present discussion has been limited to 
the cost element of the power-factor problem, it should 


_be understood throughout that applications to specific — 
cases should always be made in accord with practical | 


operating requirements, and with those more intangible 
attributes connoted by the term “electric service.”’ 


Appendix A 
Supplementary List of Symbols and Working Formula. 


In addition to the symbols already defined, the follow-. 


ing list is given for use in evaluating the K and Q 
terms. It represents circuit design data ordinarily 
available to the distribution engineer. 


C., Cost of conductor in dollars per lb. of onal 


copper, actual price of bare wire. For insulated 
wire, multiply charging out price by ratio of 
weight per 1000 ft. insulated wire to weight 1000 
ft. bare wire of same size A. W. G. - 

C, Cost in dollars per kilowatt- hour of generating 

and distributing energy to: supply losses. ; 

Cron Cost of condenser equipment in dollars per kilo- 
volt-ampere. _ 

Cr Cost of nearest standard size of transformer to 


carry the resultant load, in dollars per kilo- 


volt-ampere. 
g Rate of annual fixed charges; includes interest, 
depreciation, insurance, and taxes. 
Urre Decimal ratio of watts iron loss in transformer 
to the volt-ampere rating. 
-Uxcu Decimal ratio of watts copper loss in transformer 
at full load to the volt-ampere rating. ’ 
Ucon Decimal ratio of kilowatts required to oper 
yaw at full load to 
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F Loss factor’, computed from typical daily load 
curve 


sum of squares of hourly ordinates 
24 x (peak load)? 


F H Equivalent hours’ per year at constant full load to 
produce the same kilowatt-hours in J? R line 
losses as occur with the actual fluctuating load. 
Analogous to “hours use of demand.”’ 

h Hours per year that condenser is connected to 
the line. 

FE Receiver voltage, phase voltage at full load. 

I... Amperes per wire at full load at the resultant 
economical power factor, for a 3-phase line, 


I 1000 (P + p) 
po x/8 Bl e08-Oec 
BNE Ne: d 
1000 fe t of one conductor. 
pl pee P 
‘Tia esistance -of one conductor. 


The K and Q terms are set up for a 8-phase, delta- 
connected line. Similar expressions may be worked 
out for 3-phase, 4-wire and 2-phase, 3- or 4-wire cir- 
cuits. The economical circular mils for one ampere 
are calculated from the Kelvin law.’ 


EGE 
gcse 
The area in circular mils of the economical size of 
conductor is I,,M. If the line drop for this size 


proves too great, calculate M from the allowable 
regulation. 


M = 5500 | 


(6) 


CatwM T,. 


The cost of one conductor = 1000 


(7) 


The annual fixed charges on N conductors, substituting 
tole Pe 


— 9 CuNlwM 1000 (P + p) 
Pa 1000 V/3 E cos bec 
g gC.uNlwM (P + p) sec 6. 
Re J3E (8) 
and 
gCuNlwM 0.00525 g C., 1M 
EST OE ee a ee (9) 
V3E B 
27.729 Cu lM 
Q: per mile = ial eae dollars per mile per year 
(9a) 
The J? RF losses in kilowatt at full load, for one conductor 
pl hee 
=F T Mm * T000° 
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The cost of losses in N’ conductors at C, dollars per 
kilowatt-hour 


Ce DUN 


= 000m. * Ze 


dollars per hour at constant full load. When the 
load fluctuates, the J? R losses vary as the square of the 


(10) 


current. The annual cost of loss for a fluctuating load 
may be approximated by multiplying loss at full load 
by the “equivalent hours,” F H, defined above. The 
annual cost of line losses 
Cop Nea (eS: CopUN FH 
=" 1000 Maes ee eon 
% 1000 (P + p) 
4/3 E cos 6. 
C.pUtN’ FH (P-£ p) a at) 
= = sec @., 
V3EM é 
and 
e C.ptiNnN- Pi * 160826 C.1F 12) 
/3 EM EM 
: 849.16 C, F 108 ; 
Q> per mile = Soper sey ft 7 dollars per mile per year 


(12a) 
Transformer prices and losses are those of the nearest 
standard capacity actually required at the resultant 
power factor 
g Cr (P + p) sec 6,. (13) 
and 
Qs; = Cr 
Transformer iron losses may be assumed as practi- 
cally constant through the year. Transformer iron 
loss 
= Urre ec Jaf aE Sp p) sec Gee 
Q, = 8760 Urr C, 
Transformer copper losses vary as the square of the 
current. Annual losses in kilowatt-hours may be 
approximated by multiplying loss at full load by the 
“equivalent hours,” F H. The annual cost of copper 
losses in the transformer 


= Uru C., F H (P + p) sec 6. 


(14) 


(15) 
and 
Qs = 8760 Uru C.F 

Annual condenser costs are divided into fixed charges 

and cost of losses. The unit fixed charges are 
K fag, Cass (16) 

For synchronous condensers, an estimated percentage 
should be added to the annual fixed charges, g, to cover 
the cost of routine maintenance. 

The yearly losses may be approximated by multi- 
plying loss at full load. excitation by the hours use 
= U.o, h per kv-a. The unit annual cost of losses will 
be 


Ke = UeonCeh (17) 


7 


. 


os 
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Appendix B 

Test for Minimum. If a root of the first derivative 
of Y with respect to @ yields a positive result when 
substituted in the equation of the second derivative, 
-aminimum is indicated at that point. 
Let K = sum of K terms and Q = sum of-Q terms, 
Taking the second derivative of (3) and substituting 
the value of 6 from (5) 


@Y @ 
; OP gna Re 


The expression is real aad positive when Q is sete 
and > 0, K is positive or = 0, andQ > K. Negative 
values of K and Q terms have no physical significance 
in the present problem. Lagging power factor is 
taken as positive. 

Accuracy of Results. For the purpose of calculating 
the power polygon in equations (3) and (4), the value 
of p, kilowatt loss in the condenser, was assumed a 
constant. The error thus introduced is practically 
negligible. In a typical numerical example, for a load 
of 1000 kw., the loss in the condenser required to 
correct the power factor from 0.50 to 0.85 was 3 per 

cent, or 33 kw. The assumption that the condenser 
loss would be the same for corrected power factors 
ranging from 0.75 to 0.95 introduced a maximum 
error of less than 0.9 of one per cent of the total kilo- 
volt-amperes. Since plus errors in calculating condenser 
kilovolt-amperes offset minus errors in required trans- 
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former kilovolt-amperes, even these small errors tend 
to cancel out in evaluating the total cost, Y. 

In equations (1), (2), and (3) and in Figs. 2 and 3, a 
constant unit cost per kilovolt-ampere is assumed for 
transformers and condensers. In the usual case, 
however, the unit price of the larger sizes tends to 
decrease with increase in rating. If necessary, this 
condition could be expressed mathematically by 
plotting cost per kilovolt-ampere against kilovolt- 
ampere rating and writing the equation of a line pass- 
ing through the required points. Introducing these 
expressions into equation (3) would tend to complicate 
the problem unnecessarily. The location of the mini- 
mum point of the Y cost curve is all that is required, 


-and this can be determined accurately from the simple 


formula in one or two trials. No error is involved when 
the conditions of formula (5) are satisfied. 

In the application of the formula to practical prob- 
lems, it may be desirable to design the circuit for a 
corrected power factor slightly above or below the 
calculated value in order to make the most advan- 


_tageous use of standard sizes of wire, cable, trans- 


formers, and condensers. In the design of new circuits, 
probable growth in load may dictate the use of larger 
wires and transformers than are immediately required. 
Where static condensers are used, provision may be 
made for adding additional units as required, thus 


maintaining economical operation during the period 


of growth and increasing the ultimate kilowatt capacity 
of the circuit. 


Instability in Transformer Banks 
BY KING E. GOULD: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper considers the instability which some- 
times occurs in banks of transformers supplying a capacity 
load when certain harmonics in the primary current are sup- 
pressed, either by the type of transformer connections or by a 
resonant circuit in series with the primary of the transformer, 
and the similarity between the several unstable circuits is pointed 
out. 

Curves showing the triple-frequency voltage distortion as a 
function of the capacity load have. been included. for two of the 


INTRODUCTION 


N 1915 Mr. L. N. Robinson published a paper? con- 
cerning the unstable condition which sometimes 
occurs when a Y-connected capacity load is supplied 

by a Y—Y-connected transformer bank with the secon- 
dary neutral closed but the primary neutral open. The 
phenomenon was evidently closely associated with the 
voltage distortion which occurs with this and similar 
transformer connections, and which has been studied by 
many investigators’. No very satisfactory explanation 
of this unstable condition, however, has ever been ad- 
vanced so far as the author knows, and the principal 
object of this paper is to advance an explanation sub- 
stantiated by considerable analytical proof and ex- 
perimental observation. 

Mr. Robinson suggested that the instability might be 
due to a “reversing transformer leg,’ but thistheory has 
been disproved by oscillograms which show that the 
line voltages and currents are balanced during some of 
the unstable conditions, and by hysteresis loops ob- 
served during instability, which were found to remain 
symmetrical with respect to the two axes. 

Mr. R. P. Shaw investigated this phosa ena 
and took oscillograms and very complete data through- 
out both the stable and the unstable ranges of line 
voltage and capacity load. He also investigated a 
quite similar case of voltage distortion and instability 
which occurs when a capacity is inserted in the delta 
of a Y-delta-connected bank of transformers, primary 
neutral open. Two of his curves showing the third 
harmonic induced voltage as a function of the capacity 
load have been included in this paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Three identical transformers, each of 1)4-kv-a. 
rating at 100 volts, 60 cycles, the ratio of transforma- 


1. Research Division, Dept. of Elect. Engg., Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 

2. Trans. A.J. E. B., 1915, p. 2183. 

3. L. F. Blume, Trans. A. I. E. E., 1914, p. 735. G. Faccioli, 
Jour. A. I. E. E., May, 1922, p. 351. O. G. C. Dahl, Trans. 
A. I.E. E., 1925, p. 792. 

4. M.1I. T. thesis, 1924, Investigation of the Triple Frequency 
Distortion in Three-Phase Transformer Banks. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 1 of the 
A. I.E. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 


unstable circuits. 
bility are shown. 

An explanation, substantiated by actual analyses, has been 
brought forward for the simplest unstable circuit, consisting of three 
branches connected in Y across a three-phase line with balanced, 
sinusoidal line voltages, with the neutral unconnected, each branch of 
the Y consisting of an iron-cored reactance in parallel with a capacity. 
This explanation is extended to the other cases, two with experimental 
evidence as justification, and the third by analogy only. 


For one case, oscillograms taken during the insta- 


tion being unity, were connected Y—Y to supply a Y- 
connected, balanced capacity load of 12.5 u f per phase. 
The secondary neutral was closed while the primary 
neutral was open. The transformers were supplied by 
a 5-kv-a., 60-cycle alternator of very good wave form 
for balanced loads, direct-connected to an 8-hp., 
d-c. motor. Under these conditions, the transformers, 
emitted “‘grunts” or “beats” which sounded like a 


_ solid body, such as a wooden mallet, striking the lamina- 


tigns, and all the meters with the exception of the line 
voltmeter oscillated badly. The line voltage was 
about 200 volts, as indicated by a dynamometer type 
meter, and oscillated but slightly, as the change in 
load over a beat had but little effect upon the terminal 
voltage of the alternator. 

This instability persisted witha widerange of capacity 
loads. Mr. Shaw, who worked with the same appara- 
tus, records instability with a capacity load of as high 
as 40 wf. per phase. With any given line voltage, 
stability would occur with either a very high or a very 
low value of capacity, the maximum values of capacity 
which would produce instability being increased as the 
voltage was increased. 

The instability was not due to the alternator supply- 
ing the transformers, as was proved by Mr. Shaw by 
connecting them to a large alternator, and also by taking 
oscillograms of the alternator field current, which was 
found to be perfectly regular. Mr. Robinson had also 
noted this instability under conditions differing widely 
enough to indicate that it was not due to the power 
source. 

Fig. 1, taken from Shaw’s work, shows the variation 
of third-harmonic induced voltage with the size of the 
capacity load, throughout the lower, stable range of 
capacity and part of the unstable range, where measure- 
ments were possible. These voltage readings were 
taken with a thermocouple heater element, in series 
with a high resistance, inserted in one corner of a delta 
formed with an auxiliary winding on each transformer, 
as shown in Fig. 2. Multiples of the third harmonic 
appeared in this voltage also, but they were small, 
as indicated by analyses of the wave form. 

Mr. Shaw also experimented with a quite similar 
unstable condition produced by connecting the pri- 
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maries of the Panefermere as before, in Y with te 
neutral unconnected, and the secondaries in delta, 
with a capacity inserted in one corner of this delta as 
shown in Fig. 8. The third-harmonic induced voltage 
was measured across one corner of an auxiliary delta as 
before. As was to be expected, the capacity necessary 
‘to produce instability in this latter case was about one- 
third that inthe Y—Y connection, as the third-harmonic 
voltages induced in the secondary windings add up 
directly to make the voltage across the capacity three 
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times the third-harmonic phase voltage. Fig. 4, due 


to Mr. Shaw, shows the third-harmonic phase voltage as | 


a function of the capacity inserted in the delta, and is 
similar to Fig. 1 except that the capacity has been re- 
duced to about one-third its previous value. Mr. Shaw 


records that the instability commenced in the Y-delta- 


delta case with a capacity of from 2 to 4 yw f., which 


corresponds to from 6 to 12 wf. per phase in the Y— Y— 


Tertiary. — 


‘Secondary. 


é ‘Primary. 
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transformer banks was due to the suppression of the 
third harmonic and its multiples in the primary current, 


it was conceived that by means of a series filter, 
the partial suppression of the harmonics in the primary 


current of a single-phase transformer supplying a 
capacity load might produce an unstable condition. 


. 
Secondary, Tertiary 


Primary 7 
_ 


Accordingly a circuit was set up as shown in Fig. 7, 
the transformer being one of those used in the three- 
phase case. The filter circuit consisted of a capacity 
in series with two identical air-core inductances which 
were mounted so that the mutual inductance between 
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them could be varied. This filter circuit was ad- 
justed for resonance at 60 cycles, the combined impe- 
dance being 12 ohms, while the capacity and the in- 
ductance each had an impedance of 203 ohms at 60 
cycles. 

With this arrangement, with 110 volts at 60 cycles 


To three- 
phase supply. : 
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side of 13.5 uw f., but the beats seemed most violent at 
about this value of capacity. A great enough change of 
capacity in either direction would produce stability, 
the voltages and currents at the stable condition with 
high values of capacity being low, as in the three-phase 
ease. By changing conditions, such as the voltage, fre- 
quency, or capacity load, the beats could be varied 
continuously from less than one per sec. to so many that 
nothing could be heard but a hum. In general, the 
beats were more violent the longer they were. 

The beats were adjusted to about five per sec., so 


To three- 
phase Supply. 


Filters, 
removing all 
but imultiples of 
the third harmonic. 


that each one included about 12 cycles, and simul- 
taneous oscillograms long enough to show the wave 
form over a complete beat were taken. These are 
shown in Fig. 8. The oscillations were not very violent 
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in this case, but a beat of longer period was not used 


because of the length of film required. It will be noted 
that a beat does not include an integral number of 
cycles. 

By means of the two-dimensional oscillograph®, an 
examination of the hysteresis loops of the transformer 
during instability was made. The hysteresis loops 
could be thrown upon a ground glass screen and viewed 
very well indeed. Anattempt was made to photograph 
the series of loops during the unstable condition, but 
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with no success, as the point of light traversed a given 
path but once, and was too faint to record this path. 
The loops thrown upon the screen brought out one 
fact—that the loops increase and decrease in size, 
but they always remain symmetrical with respect to 
the two axes. 

It seemed possible that the unstable condition might 
not depend upon leakage reactance of the transformer 
windings, so a switch was arranged to shift the capacity 
load from the secondary to the primary, as shown in 
Fig. 7A. The unstable condition was established, and 
the capacity suddenly switched from the secondary 
to the primary of the transformer. No change could be 
detected in the frequency or violence of the beats. 
Thus it was proved that leakage reactance of the trans- 
former windings is not a contributing cause of the 


‘ instability. 


In view of the fact that the single-phase instability 
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occurred with the capacity across the primary of the 
transformer, it seemed probable that the unstable 
condition would occur if an iron-cored reactance and a 
capacity of the proper size were connected in parallel, 
and three such branches were connected in Y across a 
three-phase line of the proper voltage, the neutral 
being unconnected. Accordingly, the three trans- 
formers used before were connected in Y, the primary 
neutral open, and with a capacity of about 12.5 uw f. 
in parallel with each primary, as shown in Fig. 9. 
This combination was connected across a three-phase 
supply with a line voltage of 200 volts, at 60 cycles, 
and distinct beats occurred in each transformer, just as 
in the case with the capacity load across the secondary 
of the transformer. 


EXPLANATION OF INSTABILITY 


Of the circuits found to be unstable, the one shown in . 
Fig. 9 is most easily analyzed, as nothing but odd 
multiples of the third harmonic can appear in the phase 
voltage under stable conditions with sinusoidal, bal- 
anced line voltages, and the third harmonic and its 
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- multiples in the exciting current must be equal in magni- 
tude and opposite in phase to the respective harmonic 


currenis through the capacity. All multiples of the 
third harmonic above the third itself seemed, from 
actual analyses, to be comparatively small and hence 
were neglected. The effect of the third harmonic 
in the phase voltage upon the third-harmonic exciting 
current was determined as follows. 

A fundamental flux density of 10.2 kilogausses was 
assumed, corresponding to a fundamental (60-cycle) 
phase voltage of 100 volts. Various amounts of 


third harmonic were introduced “in phase’’ with the 
fundamental; that is, so that the resultant flux wave was 
of the form, A sinwt + Bsin3 wt, and the resultant 
flux wave was drawn. This was done with the third- 
harmonic flux from 12 per cent to 60 per cent of the 
fundamental. From Mr. P. A. Blackwell’s series of 
hysteresis loops’ for one of the transformers, the 
magnetization curve was drawn as shown in Fig. 11. 


_ From this curve, the exciting current corresponding to 
~ each resultant flux wave was determined, and each of 


these was analyzed for the third-harmonic current. 
~ When the third-harmonic flux was “in phase” with 
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in other words the third-harmonic current is in phase 
with the third-harmonic flux. From Fig. 10, it will be 
seen that this is a condition which must be fulfilled if the 
third-harmonic exciting current, I;, is to be in phase 
opposition to the current through the capacity. In 
Fig. 10, 3 is the third-harmonic flux which produces the 
induced voltage E;, while V; is the third-harmonic 
impressed voltage which causes the current I;, to 
flow through the capacity. The resistance and leakage 
reactance of the transformer winding are neglected. 
Thus it will be seen that the phase relation of the 
third-harmonic exciting current remains correct if the 
magnetization curve is used. Moreover, the third- 
harmonic exciting current increases more rapidly 
than the third-harmonic current through the capacity, 


after the maximum flux density becomes high, so that 


the two will become equal in magnitude. Hence the 
saturation curve cannot produce instability by making 
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it impossible for the two third-harmonic currents to 
become equal in magnitude and opposite in phase. 

As the use of the saturation curve would not indicate 
instability, the exciting current was determined from the 
hysteresis loops shown in Fig. 11 and taken by Mr. P. 
A. Blackwell for one of the transformers. For any 
desired maximum flux density, a loop similar in shape to 
the ones shown was CIO et It: was 3 assumed th 
ae berets eee : in er 
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the Woodbury analyzer’, which was quite satisfactory 
for waves with a cyclic length as long as was used, 
12 inches. Fig. 12 shows a sample wave, the third- 
harmonic flux being 48 per cent of the fundamental, 
and introduced so that the resultant flux wave was of the 
form, [A sin wt + 0.48 A sin 3 (wt + 20°)]. 

The magnitude of the third-harmonic exciting 
current, J;, was plotted against the third-harmonic 
flux, ¢;, for given angular displacements between the 
fundamental and the third-harmonic fluxes, as shown in 
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Fig. 18. This angle, which we shall call 034, is the 
fundamental angle by which the zero point of the third- 
harmonic fiux wave lags the zero point of the funda- 
mental flux wave, both zero points being those at which 
the slope is positive. Thus the flux wave is expressed 
as Asinwt+ Bsin3 (wt + 63). The intersections 


of the curves of J; against @3 with a line which repre-: 


sented I; against 3 for a capacity of 6.5 uf. gave 
values of d; and 434 at which the magnitude of the third- 
harmonic exciting current was correct for this value of 
capacity. These values of @3 and 036 were plotted 
as shown in Fig. 15, curve I. 

The angle, 631, by which the third-harmoni¢ current 
lags the fundamental flux (that is, the fundamental 
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angie by which zero point of the third-harmonic current 
lags the zero point of the fundamental flux, both zero 
points being those at which the slope is positive), for 
constant values of third-harmonic flux, was plotted 
against the lag of the third-harmonic flux behind the 
fundamental flux shown in Fig. 14. As this third- 


harmonic current must be in phase with the third- 
harmonic flux in order to be in phase opposition to 
the third-harmonic current through the capacity, 
the angles @3r and 63s must be the same so that the 
intersections of the curves of Fig. 14 with a straight 
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line through the origin and with a slope of unity gave 
values of @3 and 035 at which the phase of the third- 
harmonic exciting current was correct. The locus of 
the point at which the phase was correct is shown in . 
Fig. 15, Curve 2. 

It should be noted that the part of Curve 2 which lies 
at 036, equal to about 117 deg., is actually discontinuous 
downward, stopping at a value of ¢; somewhere between 
12 per cent and 24 per cent. The portion between 
these two points is shown dotted, as it is not known . 
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exactly where the curve stops. For each value of 
3 below 12 per cent, there is only one value of 03s 
at which the phase of J; is correct. Also, it should be 
noted that the “phase correct’”’ curve at 436 equal to 
about 60 deg. approaches 61 deg. as a limit, 035 at 3 
equal to zero being indeterminate. 

It will be seen from Fig. 13 that the magnitude of 
the third-harmonic exciting current is never correct 
for values of 63, between 48 deg. and 72 deg., as all the 
I; — @; curves for this range of 63¢ lie entirely above the 
straight line which is drawn for the 6.5-u f. condenser. 
As this straight line is tangent to the curve for 043. 
equal to 48 deg., the left-hand ‘magnitude correct”’ 
curve becomes vertical at this value of 636, and for 
increasing values of 3, 636 will decrease. Similarly, 
the right-hand “magnitude correct’? curve becomes 
vertical at some value of 635 greater than 72 deg., 
and for increasing values of @3, 636 increases. The 
dotted line added to the “magnitude correct” curve is to 
show that it is definitely known that the curve never 
crosses a vertical line erected at 636 equal to 72 deg. 

Thus, in Fig. 15, there is no intersection between the 
“magnitude correct’ and the “phase correct’’ curves, 
which means that with a fundamental phase voltage of 
100 volts and a capacity of 6.5 u f. per phase, the magni- 
tude and phase of the third-harmonic exciting current 
never become correct at the same time, at least over 
the range of third-harmonic voltage considered; that is, 
up to about 150 per cent of the fundamental. This 
seems a reasonable cause of the instability, as under 
stable conditions the third-harmonic exciting current 
and the third-harmonic current through the capacity 
must be equal in magnitude and opposite in phase. 

It would seem probable that with higher values of 
third-harmonic voltage, no intersection of the “‘magni- 
tude correct” and “phase correct” curves would occur. 
In Fig. 13, it looks as though the straight line for 
6.5-u f. capacity would not intersect the J; — @; curves 
for 630 near 120 deg., which would mean that no 
intersection would occur along the ‘‘phase correct” 
curve near 435 equal to 120 deg. Moreover, analyses 
of oscillograms and Mr. Shaw’s measurements have 
not shown a third-harmonic voltage so great as 150 
per cent of the fundamental for this value of capacity. 

If, in Fig. 18, the straight line is given a greater slope 
—that is, the capacity is increased far enough—this 
line will intersect the [;— ¢3 curves corresponding to 636 
in the range about 60 deg., and hence an intersection of 
the ‘‘magnitude correct’? and the “phase correct’ 
curves would occur along the “‘phase correct” curve 
near 63. equal to 60 deg. Moreover, no matter how 
much more the capacity is Increased, there will always 
be an intersection in Fig. 15, with 634 near 60 deg., and 
hence always a stable point. . 

If the capacity is decreased far enough, the [;—¢3 
line for the capacity, in Fig. 13, will intersect the J;— 3 
curves for 034 near 117 deg., at values of $3 great 
enough to produce an intersection of the “phase correct” 
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and “‘magnitude correct” curves near 63s equal to 120 
deg. At very low values of capacity, the straight 
line, Fig. 18, becomes tangent to the curves for 43 
equal to 120 deg., and of course for smaller capacities 
than this, the magnitude never becomes correct, 
according to the curves. For such a small capacity, 
however, higher multiples of the third harmonic may 
have appreciable effect upon the third-harmonic ex- 
citing current, or there may be instability which, 
due to the small current through the capacity, is 
unnoticeable. 

According to the analysis described above, there 
appears to be a wide range of capacity at which the 
unstable condition occurs, although an insufficient 
number of J;— @; curves have been plotted to determine 
the limits of this range of capacity. Experimentally 
it was found that 8.5 wf. per phase would produce 
instability, the fundamental phase voltage being 100 
volts at 60 cycles, while with four uf. per phase no 
instability could be detected. Lack of suitable capacity 
prevented more accurate determination of the range of 
instability. According to the curves of Figs. 13 and 15, 
it seems likely that instability would occur at four 
uw f., which indicates that the lower limit of capacity 
which will produce instability is actually greater than 
that indicated by this analysis, due possibly to the 
stabilizing effect which is possible by the introduction of 
odd multiples of the third harmonic in the phase voltage. 

As the circuit analyzed-is equivalent to a Y— Y-con- 
nected transformer bank supplying a Y-connected 
capacity load, with the secondary neutral closed but 
with the primary neutral open, neglecting the leakage 
reactances of the transformer windings, and as ex- 
periment has shown that the instability is essentially 
unchanged by switching the capacity load from the 
primary to the secondary (taking due account of the 
ratio of transformation), the above explanation should 
apply to this latter type of circuit also. Moreover, 
as the circuit analyzed is equivalent, so far as the 
third harmonic and its multiples are concerned, to 
a Y-delta-connected bank of transformers with a 
capacity inserted in one corner of the delta, and with 
no primary neutral, again neglecting the leakage re- 
actances of the transformer windings, the above ex- 
planation seems valid in this case also. Figs. 5 and 6 
illustrate the similarity of the circuit analyzed and the 
above y-delta connection. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. An unstable condition, quite similar to the one 
which may occur in some star-connected transformer 
banks, may be produced with a single-phase trans- 
former supplying a capacity load, by partial suppression 
of all higher harmonics in the primary current by means 
of a filter circuit. Stability will be produced if any of 
the conditions, as voltage, frequency, or size of the 
capacity load, are changed far enough in either 
direction. 
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2. Hysteresis loops traced upon a ground glass screen 
by the two-dimensional oscillograph during this un- 
stable condition increased and decreased in size, but 
always remained symmetrical with respect to the two 
axes. 

3. Both the single-phase and the three-phase insta- 
bility existed with the capacity load. connected across 
the primary. Thus leakage reactance cannot be a 
contributing cause of the instability. ; 

4. Under the cause of the three-phase instability 
developed herein, the saturation curve cannot alone 
produce instability. Hysteresis, as well as non-line- 
arity of the magnetization curve, is necessary. 

5. There is considerable evidence that the three- 
phase instability (Y-connected branches of capacity and 
iron-cored inductance in parallel, with neutral un- 
connected) is due to the inability of the third harmonic 
and its multiples in the phase voltage to adjust them- 
selves so as to make the third-harmonic exciting current 
and its multiples equal and opposite to the respective 
harmonics in the current through the capacity. As 
these conditions must be fulfilled during steady-state 
operation, this failure constitutes a reasonable cause of 
the instability. Hysteresis is necessary to produce 
instability, as mentioned above; non-linearity of the 
magnetization curve alone is not sufficient. 

It has been shown, by drawing the exciting current 
wave from the hysteresis loops and the voltage waves, 
that when the iron-cored inductance and a certain 
capacity are connected in parallel, with three such 
branchesconnected in Y and with noneutral connection, 
across a three-phase supply with a certain value of 
balanced, sinusoidal line voltage, the third-harmonic 
phase voltage cannot adjust itself to make the third- 
harmonic current through the inductance equal and 
opposite to that through the capacity. This analysis 
neglects all multiples of the third harmonic above the 
third itself. 

The lower limit of capacity which will produce in- 
stability, as indicated by this analysis, is somewhat less 
than the actual limit as indicated by experiment. This 
would seem to be due to the stabilizing effect produced 
by the introduction of higher odd multiples of the third 
harmonic in the phase voltage, these harmonics appear- 
ing only in order to produce stability. 

6. The above explanation covers the instability 
which occurs when the capacity is connected across the 
secondaries of the transformers, Y— Y, with no primary 
neutral connection, as the two circuits are equivalent, 
neglecting leakage reactance of the transformer wind- 
ings. It also coversthecaseof Y-delta-connected banks, 
with the primary neutral unconnected, when a capacity 
is Inserted in the secondary delta, as this circuit is 
similar, in so far as the third harmonic is concerned, 
and neglecting leakage reactances, to the circuit for 
which the analysis was made. 

7. It seems probable, although no proof has been 
advanced, that the single-phase instability is due to the 
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inability of all the harmonics in the voltage impressed 
upon the inductance and capacity in parallel, to adjust 
themselves so as to make each harmonic in the exciting 
current equal and opposite to the corresponding har- 
monic current through the capacity, assuming that the 
filter circuitisperfect. Thecause ofthis instability then 
becomes quite analogous to that of the three-phase case. 


Discussion 


V. M. Montsinger: I was very much interested in Mr. 
Gould’s paper because it gives a possible explanation of the 
same kind of phenomena that I observed on some single-phase 
transformers a few years ago. 

In 1914, I presented discussion for a series of papers on trans- 
former connections, ete., and in this discussion, showed how con- 
denser capacity, connected either across an opening in the delta 
of a Y-delta connected bank, or-across the legs of the delta, 
intensified the harmonic voltages. Fig. 4, as given in Part I 
of the A. I. E. E. Transactions, for 1914 p. 782, shows that at 
about 45 or 50 kilolines per sq. in. core density, the harmonic 
voltages suddenly increases to 200 per cent of the fundamental 
voltage. Upon further increasing the density, the harmonic 
voltage decreases and then increases again; in fact, as the core 
density increased, there were three points at which the harmonic 
voltages were intensified. 

Fig. 6, shown on p. 783, gives results of similar tests made on a 
three-phase core-type transformer, and these curves demonstrate 
that no intensification of the harmonic voltages occurred at 
any point as the core density was increased—the maximum 
intensification being in the order of 15 to 20 per cent of the 
fundamental. 

One point I wish particularly to emphasize is that while we 
have these dangerous harmonic voltages in single-phase trans- 
formers, we do not have them in three-phase core-type trans- 
formers. The reason for this obviously is due to the fact.that 
in single-phase transformers, the third harmonic voltages in the 
three legs, which are in phase and flowing towards the neutral 
of the ‘‘Y”’ connection, have a return path through the iron core 
leg external to the windings; while in three-phase: core-type 
transformers, the harmonic voltage flux must return through 
the air. 

I should like very much to have Mr. Gould’s comments on 
how this difference in phenomena between single-phase and 
three-phase core-type transformers lines up with the conclusions . 
that the contributing cause of this intensification is leakage 
reactance. 

K. E. Gould: I have done no work with the three-phase 
transformer, and the present paper considers only three single- 
phase transformers star-connected. The statement that the 
leakage reactance of the transformer windings is not a contribut- 
ing factor in the instability is based on the fact that in changing 
the capacity from the secondary to the primary, there was 
practically no difference in the instability which seemed to me 
conclusive evidence that the leakage reactance is not a con- 
tributing cause. ; 

This statement that leakage reactance does not cause in- 
stability, was made particularly in consideration of work that 
Mr. Shaw did at M. I. T. in 1924. He gave avery good expla- 
nation of the instability, showing that there were two conditions— 
two points at which the transformers could operate—due to the 
interaction of the capacity, and the leakage reactances of the ~ 
transformer windings, particularly in the Y-delta case, where 
the capacity is inserted in one corner of the delta. However, 
as soon as it was discovered that the instability still existed with 
only the iron-core reactor in parallel with the capacity, it seemed 
evident that the instability was not due to what Mr. Shaw called 
a resonance effect between the capacity and the leakage re- 
actance of the transformer windings. 
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An Instrument for Measuring Short-Circuit. 
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Synopsis.—The torque produced by a short cirewit or other 
transient will produce a corresponding acceleration of the rotor. If 
: the rotor is not connected to a load the acceleration of the rotor will 

be directly proportional to the torque. A small instrument is 

described which can be attached to the end of the shaft of the machine 
to be tested. This instrument records the instantaneous acceleration 
of the rotor, the corresponding torque being calculated. 
tion 1s measured by two separate methods. The first method gives 
points on an acceleration—time curve and the second gives a continu- 


INTRODUCTION 


N dfdet to design machines to withstand all possible 

_ Operating conditions and yet not waste material, 

: it is necessary to know the magnitude of the greatest 
forces which may act on the machine under the worst 
_ possible conditions. At the instant of a short-circuit 
surge, or when synchronized out of phase, enormous 
forces may act on a‘machine. The end windings are 
inherently rather weak mechanically and usually these 
are the first parts to be injured by a short circuit. 

_ These failures are caused by local magnetic forces, but 
:- in a few instances, the resultant torque of the machine 
has caused failure. One of the first large vertical shaft 
| generators of low reactance sheared off the foundation 
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bolts and turned through a considerable angle. In 
another case, a 6000-kv-a. frequency changer set had 
the frame supporting foot broken off and the holding 
: down bolts stretched when the set was connected to the 
line out of phase. 
These failures show the enormous forces produced by 
_ short circuits and other transients. In order to make 
machines sufficiently strong to withstand these abuses 
to which they are frequently subjected and yet not 
waste material, the maximum torque which may be 
‘developed under abnormal conditions must be known. 
Bee ause of its transient nature, this torque is very 
difficult to calculate or measure. Methods thus far 
eloped for calculating short-circuit torque are 
rather eee because the pa ene gs 


The accelera- 


ous record of the torque. The acceleration is recorded on the oscillo- 
gram so that by using a six element oscillograph a simultaneous 
record can be obtained showing both the acceleration and the short- 
circuit currents. The mechanism for closing the short circuit at the 
desired point of the voltage wave and the method of checking the 
accuracy of the instrument are also described. A record from an 
actual short-circuit test is shown. The results of the tests will be 
discussed in a later paper. The instrument can also be used for 
measuring sudden shocks on motors and other rotating machinery. 


shaft of the machine short circuited’. The determina- 
tion of torque from a space—time record is very un- 


certain because the torque is proportional to the second 


derivative, 7.e., curvature of the space—time record. As 
is discussed later, this is very unsatisfactory for this 
purpose. The measurement of the voltage generated 
by a small direct-connected generator is much better 
but this method requires taking the slope of the record 
which is not entirely satisfactory. This paper outlines 
an analysis of the general problem of measuring torque 
produced by short circuits and other transient phenom- 
ena and describes the instrument which was 
developed. The instrument was designed to be at- 
tached to the end of the shaft of a machine and givesa 
record on the oscillogram of the instantaneous accelera- 
tion of the rotor which is proportional to the instan- 
taneous torque provided the machine is not connected 
to an external load. If it is desired to measure the 
torque developed when the machine is short circuited 
while running under load, the test must be arranged so 
that the torque developed by the machine short cir- 
cuited can be determined from the acceleration of its 
rotor and the known characteristics of the connected 
load or driving motor. The instrument was designed 
for the one purpose of measuring the acceleration of the 
rotor produced by a sudden pulsating torque. It was 
intended to give an accurate record of the first torque 
cycle and a fairly accurate record of succeeding torque 


cycles. It was designed for torque frequencies not 


exceeding 120 cycles and accelerations of 500 radians 
Pat sec. and BOOres 


L 
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for studying shocks on rolling mill equipment and 
similar applications. 


SELECTION OF TYPE OF INSTRUMENT 


There are many methods which might be used to 
measure the torque produced by a short circuit. Per- 
haps the most obvious method would be to mount the 
stator on trunions and attempt to measure the torque. 
This would require large, clumsy, and expensive ap- 
paratus, and since the torque is of a pulsating nature, it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to measure 
this torque accurately, for any known method of 
measuring such a large pulsating force would allow some 
motion of the stator and any such motion absorbs force 
in the inertia reaction of the stator, so that the torque 
measured would not be the same as the actual torque 
developed. 

Another method of attack is to measure the effect on 
the rotor. If the rotor is sufficiently rigid so that it 
can be regarded as a single mass, the acceleration of the 
rotor will be directly proportional to the torque applied 
(assuming that the rotor is not connected to any other 
device). This general scheme was adopted since it 
requires only a record of the acceleration of the rotor 
and therefore lends itself to a small instrument which 
may be readily attached to any machine. 

The pulsating nature of the torque produced by a 
short circuit is the major difficulty in measuring the 
torque accurately. For instance, if an attempt were 
made to measure the actual force acting on either the 
stator or the rotor a very slight movement would 
absorb a large force in the inertia reaction, resulting in a 
large error in the recorded force. For example, the 
stator of a representative 20,000-kv-a., 60-cycle genera- 


2,600,000 ; 
<= sree oe bens 


tor has a moment of inertia of 
this stator were mounted on trunions and perfectly free 
to move and if a sinusoidal torque of 60-cycle frequency 
and having a peak value equal to the normal torque of 
the machine were acting on the stator, the amplitude of 
the resulting movement would be only 0.00002 radians. 
At an 80-in. radius, the total movement (double am- 
plitude) would be only 0.0032 in. This movement of 


0.0032 in. assumes a sinusoidal torque whose average: 


value is zero so that it has no tendency to produce 
continuous rotation and with the stator mounted on 
trunions, the only effect is to produce this torsional 
oscillation of 0.00004 radians total movement which 
absorbs the full pulsating torque in the inertia reaction 
of the stator. This is merely given as an example 
of the enormous force required to produce a very small 
oscillation of a stator or rotor at 60-cycle frequency. 
If an attempt were made to measure the torque de- 
veloped during short circuit by measuring the force 
exerted by a stator mounted on trunions, it is evident 
from the above discussion that the allowable movement 
of the stator is very small. The problem is further 
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complicated by the probability of resonance’. The 
same general difficulty applies to other methods of 
measurement, so that in any method of measurement, 
the flexibility of the instrument must be carefully 
considered for any slight relative movement permitted 
may result in very large errors. It is much easier: to 
control the. natural frequency in a small instrument 
which measures the acceleration of the rotor than in a 
large device for measuring force, so that the small 
instrument should be more accurate and reliable as well 
as cheaper and more convenient. 

There are several possible methods of measuring the 
acceleration of the rotor. One method would be to 
obtain a space—time curve showing the instantaneous 
position of the rotor as a function of time. The second 
derivative of this record (7. e., the curvature) would then 
give the acceleration. But in this method any vibration 
of the recording mechanism would indicate a torque 
which did not exist. In general, the tendency is’ to 
exaggerate errors when a record must be differentiated. 
A record of instantaneous speed could be obtained, 
but this would have to be differentiated to get the 
acceleration so that excessive accuracy would be re- 
quired in the speed—time record in order to obtain a 
reasonably accurate record of acceleration. ‘Thus, to 
secure an accurate record as well as to save time in 
interpreting the record, the instrument should measure ' 
acceleration directly. 


The acceleration could be measured electrically by 
generating a voltage proportional to the rotor speed and 
impressing this voltage across a condenser. The 
charging current would then be proportional to the 
acceleration of the rotor. This method is possible, but 
to secure sufficient current to give a reasonable deflec- 
tion on the oscillograph, the apparatus must be rather 
large or amplification must be used. There is con- 
siderable chance for error due to e. m. fs. induced by 
stray fields at the time of short circuit and by the varia- 
tion in drop across the brushes which must be used to 
collect the current. The most serious disadvantage is 
that it does not lend itself to a small instrument and the 
calibration is neither as convenient nor as accurate as 
in the device adopted. 

The general scheme of measuring the force required 
to drive a small flywheel is believed to be the most ac- 
curate method available for measuring the acceleration 
of the rotor. It is very convenient since it can be 
incorporated in a small instrument which can be at- 
tached directly to the shaft of a machine, and since it 
can be calibrated statically by applying a known torque 
to the flywheel, the corresponding acceleration being 
calculated from the moment of inertia of the flywheel. 


3. The torque transmitted to the foundation by a stator 
mounted with some flexibility is discussed by Mr. Soderberg in 
an article published in the April, 1924 issue of the Zlectric 
Journal (p. 160). This article covers the steady state con- 
ditions. For a transient such as a short circuit, the solution is 
much more complicated. 
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THE INSTRUMENT 


The instrument decided on combines two separate 
devices for measuring the acceleration of the rotor. 
The first merely gives eight points on the acceleration- 
time curve and the second gives a continuous record of 
the acceleration. These devices are in a single, very 
rigid casting which can be attached to the end of the 
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Fig. 1—ILLustraTION OF THE INSTRUMENT ATTACHED TO THE 
SHarr or a 100-Kv-a. GENERATOR 


shaft of the machine to be tested. - The acceleration is 
recorded on the oscillogram giving a simultaneous 
record of acceleration and of short-circuit current. 
Figs. 1 and 2 showtwoviews of the instrument attached 
to a small 1200-rev. per min. alternator. 

The device which records points on the acceleration— 


Fic. 2—I.LustTrRaATION OF THE INSTRUMENT 


time curve consists of several small disk flywheels 
mounted on and free to rotate on the instrument shaft. 
Fig. 3 is a cross-section of the instrument showing one 
of the disk flywheels and also shows the wiring diagram 
for a group of flywheels. Each disk flywheel (a) has a 
projection (b) on its periphery which engages with a 
stop (c) on the body of the instrument. This stop also 
serves as an electrical contact. The flywheel projec- 
tion is held against this stop by a spring (d) as shown in 
Fig. 3. The projection on the flywheel is made of hard 
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rubber with a brass insert for a contact, so that current 
is carried through the spring, brass insert, and stop, 
being entirely insulated from the flywheel disk. 

When the instrument is accelerated in a clockwise 
direction, the inertia reaction of the flywheel will tend 
to open the contact, but the spring will hold the contact 
closed until the acceleration force exceeds the spring 
force. As soon as this point is reached, the contacts 
will start to separate thus breaking the circuit and 
recording the time at which the acceleration reaches a 
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Fia. 3—Cross-SECTION SHOWING Disk FLYWHEEL AND ConTACT 


This shows a disk flywheel and its contact. The time at which the 
contact opens shows when the acceleration reaches a certain value. The 
instrument includes eight of these flywheels. The wiring diagram shows 
the connection for recording the action of several contacts with one oscillo- 
graph vibrator element. 


value corresponding to the spring setting. By using 
several flywheels with different spring settings an 
acceleration—time curve can be plotted. 

It is evident that at the instant when the contact 
pressure becomes zero, the contacts will start to separate 
very slowly at first and then more rapidly. If an 
appreciable separation of the contacts is required to 
break the circuit, a considerable time lag will be intro- 
duced. Fig. 5 shows the calculated rate of separation 
of contacts. It is evident that if a record of the instant 
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when the. pressure becomes zero, can be obtained, 
the instrument is accurate, but if a separation of one 
1/1000 of an inch is required, a considerable error is 
introduced. A resistance is connected across the con- 
tact so that opening the contact will merely produce a 
slight decrease in current and by using a small current 
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Fig. 4—Cross-Szection SHowinc Maanetic ACCELEROMETER 


The instrument combines two independent devices for measuring ac- 
celeration. This is a cross-section showing the device which gives a 
continuous record of the acceleration. The wiring diagram is shown above. 


and low voltage, and making the circuit as nearly non- 
inductive as possible, the contact separation required is 
reduced to a minimum. As described later, a calibra- 
tion test was made which showed that in this circuit a 
change in the current can be observed almost at the 
instant when the contact pressure becomes zero. 
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Hight of these flywheels are mounted on the instru- 
ment shaft. Each flywheel is 514 in. in diameter and 
3¢ in. thick at the hub, so that the axial space required 
is only three inch. Theflywheelsare connected in groups 
as shown in the wiring diagram (Fig. 3). In this way, 
several contacts are connected in series, each contact 
being shunted by a resistance. When any contact 
opens, there will be a certain decrease in the current. 
The values of resistance are chosen such that if the 
contacts open in the normal order, the steps in the 
current record will be approximately equal, but if they 
open in any other order, the steps will be unequal and 
the contact which opens can be determined from the 
value of resistance shunting the contact. In this way, 
a group of flywheels requires only one slip-ring and one 
oscillograph vibrator element. 

In this device there is considerable time lag in the 
closing of the contacts and severe chattering after they 
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Fig. 5—CauLcuLaTED OPENING OF CONTACTS 


Full line shows the assumed sine-wave acceleration. 

The dotted line shows the acceleration that would be recorded if a contact 
separation of 0.0001 in. were required to give a perceptible change in 
current. Actual tests showed a negligible time lag indicating that for the 
circuit used, the contact separation required to give a perceptible change in 
current was very much less than 0.0001 in. ; 


close so that the record is of no value after the first 
torque cycle, but in a short circuit the main point of 
interest is the first torque cycle, so that for this purpose 
this instrument is very satisfactory. 

The device which gives a continuous record of the 
torque consists of a flywheel rim mounted from a rigid 
hub with spokes which are flexible in a tangential direc- 
tion. Then when the instrument is given an angular 
acceleration, the inertia reaction of the flywheel rim 
will deflect the spokes producing a relative tangential 
movement between the flywheel rim and body of the 
instrument. A magnetic device measures this relative 
movement which is proportional to the acceleration. 
Fig. 4 is a cross-section of the instrument showing this 
device for giving a continuous record of the accelera- 
tion. The flywheel rim (a) carries a laminated arma- 
ture (b). Two sets of U-shaped laminations (c) are 
attached to the body of the instrument: Any relative 
tangential movement between the flywheel rim and 


: flange strikes the spring ‘Ky’ at 6 =0. 
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body of the meccuiane will increase one air-gap and 
decrease the other. Each set of U-shaped laminations 
carries a coil. 


element as shown in the wiring diagram (Fig. 4). 
An 800-cycle e. m. f. is impressed across the coils. The 
balance coil can be adjusted to give approximately zero 
current for the neutral position of the armature. 
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Fic. 6—Carispration or Maaenetic AcCELEROMETER 


Then any movement of the armature will decrease the 
inductance of one coil and increase that of the other, 
causing a current to flow in the oscillograph element. 
With negligible resistance, saturation, and leakage flux, 


Fig. 7—Scueme FOR CALIBRATION Trst 


‘The instrument rotates at a known velocity and a projection on the 


The two coils are connected in a bridge 
circuit with a balance coil and oscillograph vibrator 
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body of the instrument so that the acceleration of the 
flywheel rim will be the acceleration which it is desired 
to measure. This would require the measurement of 
force without permitting relative movement. Practi- 
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Fic. 8—Resutts or CaLipratTion TEst or ACCELEROMETER 


The full line shows the acceleration calculated from the initial speed and 
spring characteristics. 

Points indicated by dot and circle ( ©) shows the acceleration as recorded 
by the magnetic ibd = 

Points indicated by ‘ 


are the points recorded by the disk flywheel 
contacts 4 


cally, it is sufficient to have the motion of the flywheel 
rim substantially the same as the motion of the instru- 
ment. The error corresponding to a given relative 
movement is discussed in Appendix I. 

In Appendix I, it is shown that to obtain a given 
accuracy a certain natural frequency of the flywheel is 
required, and for a given natural frequency and accelera- 
tion, the relative movement between the flywheel rim 
and the body of the instrument is fixed. If the error 
is to be small, the relative movement allowable is very 


e moveme 
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flywheel rim and instrument body is only one-half mil. 
Since this one-half mil of relative movement is be- 
tween two parts rotating at high velocity and subject 
to severe vibrations at the instant of short circuit, very 
careful design is required to insure an accurate measure- 
ment. The instrument as constructed gives a 2-in. 
amplitude on the oscillogram for an’‘armature motion 
of 4% mil, or a magnification of 4000 times. This 
gives a very satisfactory method of measuring the 
acceleration of the rim since the relative movement is 
so small that the motion of the flywheel rim is 
practically the same as the motion of the shaft. 

This 44 mil of allowable movement does _ not 
mean that the absolute position of the flywheel rim 
must be located with any such accuracy. It does 
require however, that there be no relative move- 
ment permitted between the flywheel rim and body of 
the instrument except the elastic tangential movement 
of the flywheel rim which is proportional to the accelera- 
tion. To accomplish this, the flywheel rim is carried on 
flexible spokes so that the flywheel and body of the 
instrument behave as one piece of metal having the 
proper flexibility to permit a slight relative tangential 
movement, but with sufficient rigidity in other 
directions so that all other relative movements are 
negligible. The magnetic instrument must then mea- 
sure minute relative tangential movement with ac- 
curacy. To accomplish this, the air-gaps are set as 
nearly alike as possible and the final balance obtained 
with the balance coil adjustment. Then a very slight 
movement of the armature can give a very large oscillo- 
graph deflection. 

A slight torsional vibration of the flywheel rim will 
sometimes occur, but with the high natural frequency 
of the flywheel (400 cycles) this can readily be dis- 
tinguished from other effects. Serious trouble might 
occur if there was a tooth pulsation or other disturbance 
having a frequency the same as the natural frequency 
of the flywheel. For this reason, it is desirable to be 
able to change the natural frequency of the instrument. 
It is also desirable to have a means of changing the 
sensitivity of the instrument. Both of these objects 
are accomplished by the auxiliary springs (d in Fig. 
4), which give additional stiffness to the flywheel 
system. Each spring is merely a piece of piano wire 
stretched between two parts of the instrument body 
and with its midpoint attached to the flywheel rim. 
It isso arranged that the size of wire can be readily 
changed. For the small movement required, this gives 
the stiffness required in a very light spring. 

The amplitude of the current recorded by the oscillo- 
graph is a measure of the movement of the armature 
from its neutral position. If this current is adjusted to 
be zero in the neutral position, a movement in either 
direction will produce an increase in the amplitude 
of the recorded current, but since the direction of the 
first acceleration of a short circuit is known, this is 
satisfactory. With negligible resistance, saturation, 
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and leakage flux, the amplitude of the current recorded 
should be proportional to the movement of the arma- 
ture. The instrument used can he set to give a slight 
initial deflection and a straight line characteristic in 
one direction, but not quite a straight line characteristic 
in the reverse direction. In this case, the main point 
of interest is the first torque peak, so that this adjust- 
ment was used. Fig. 6, shows a calibration curve for 
the instrument. The magnification can be increased 
by increasing the voltage applied to the instrument. 


METHOD OF CALIBRATING THE INSTRUMENTS 


The moment of inertia of each flywheel can easily be 
determined so that the torque corresponding to a given 
acceleration can be calculated. To calibrate the disk 
flywheel springs, a torque is applied to the flywheel 
rim using a spring balance. The torque is gradually 
increased until the contact opens as shown by watching 
the deflection in the oscillograph. Each spring can 
then be adjusted to give the desired value of torque 
required to open the contact. 

In practise, the springs are adjusted roughly to cover 
the desired range and the torque required to open each 
contact measured and recorded as the calibration for 
that contact. 

To calibrate the instrument which gives a continuous 
record, a known torque is applied by hanging scale 
weights from the flywheel rim and measuring the cor- 
responding deflection in the oscillograph. By doing this 
for several values of torque, an acceleration—deflection 
curve can be plotted. This calibration curve is shown 
in Fig. 6. The-method of calibration is very simple, 
so that if desired it can be checked before and after 
a test to be sure that nothing is out of adjustment. 

By calibrating the instrument in this way, the oscil- 
lograph and acceleration measuring instrument are 
calibrated as a unit’ so that all errors are eliminated 
except those due to the difference between rotating and 
stationary conditions. Two of these errors which must 
be considered are the variation in contact drop at the 
slip-rings and any e. m. f. which might be induced by 
stray fields at the instant of short circuit. The effect 
of a slight change in contact drop is negligible since the 
reactance of the circuit is large compared to the resis- 
tance, so that a change in resistance will result ina 
change in phase angle, but only a very slight change in 
impedance. 

Any currents induced by stray fields will have a low 
frequency compared to the 800-cycle e. m. f. supplied to 
the instrument, so that an induced current will merely 
shift the zero line and not affect the amplitude of the 
800-cycle record so that an induced current will not 
give anappreciableerror. There is usually considerable 
lateral vibration at the instant of short circuit, but this 
does not produce angular acceleration in an accurately 
balanced flywheel. . 

As a check on the operation of the instrument in 
actually recording pulsating acceleration, a calibration 


> 
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of the rotor. 


eae was made in which a sine-wave ~ ee of 


known frequency and: magnitude was imparted to the 


instrument by rotating the instrument and allowing a 
spring to engage with a projection on the periphery of 
the instrument. This method is discussed in Appendix 
II. Fig. 8 shows the agreement between the calculated 
acceleration and the acceleration as measured by the 
instrument. The agreement between the records was 


considered very close for measurements of this kind. 


CLOSING THE SHORT CIRCUIT 

The torque developed by a short circuit varies with 
the point of the voltage wave at which the short circuit 
occurs. In order to measure the maximum possible 
torque, it is necessary to close the circuit at the proper 
point of the voltage wave. To accomplish this, a 
switch is arranged to be tripped at a given position 
; The switch is designed to close quickly 
(1/100 of a sec.) sothata small percentage of variation in 
the time required for the switch to close will give only 
avery small error in the time at which the switch closes. 
The position of the rotor at which the switch is tripped 
is adjustable. In making a, test, one short circuit 
must be made with a known setting of the tripping 
mechanism. The point at which the switch is closed is 
noted on the oscillogram and the tripping device set 
ahead or back the required number of degrees to close 

the switch at the desired point of the voltage wave. 
The switch shown in Fig. 1 was improvised using an 
ordinary knife switch. It is closed by very heavy 
springs and has a rubber bumper to absorb the shock 


at closing. The tripping device consists of a projec- 


‘tion on the flange of the shaft coupling which engages 


_ with a very light phosphor bronze dog. This phosphor 


bronze dog can be moved in an arc of a circle to engage 
at the desired position of the rotor. This arc is gradu- 
ated in degrees to facilitate setting the dog. This 
device canbe seen at the bottom of Figs. 1 and 2. The 


dog i is made as light as possible and is connected to the 
-eatch of the switch by a piece of small piano wire. 


These parts are very light, for if heavy, they would 


cause a serious jar of the instrument at the instant. 


of short circuit which might destroy the accuracy of the 
record. A certain amount of flexibility is also essential 
t ee pre peut sae the parts due to the high speed at 


eal 


persed ' 


' tests will be given in a later paper. 
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the circuit and taking the teeard are controlled auto- 
matically so that all the operator has to do to take a 
record is to close a small instrument switch. 


CONCLUSION 


Some tests have been made and these have shown 
remarkable agreement between the two _ separate 
methods of recording the torque. This fact, together 
with the calibration test, shows quite conclusively that 
the instrument is very accurate. Fig. 9 shows an 
oscillogram taken of a short circuit, the circuit being 
closed slightly off zero voltage. The armature current 


and acceleration of the rotor are recorded simultane- - 


ously. Fig. 10 shows the torque developed by a single- 
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Fic. 10—Torqur—Timz-Curve FOR A SINGLE-PHASE SHORT 
ie . CIRCUIT 


Points shown by dot and circle (©) show acceleration as recorded by 
opening of contacts 
' Points indicated by cross ‘‘+’’ show acceleration recorded by Paepene 
instrument (peaks of 800-cycle current) 


phase short circuit. A discussion of the results of the 
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house organization for valuable suggestions and ideas 
used in designing the instrument and wishes to take 
this opportunity to thank them, particularly Mr. 
C. R. Soderberg, Mr. J. G. Ritter, Mr. J. W. Legg, and 
Mr. C. J. Fechheimer. 
Appendix I 

In measuring the acceleration of a rotor by measuring 
the force required to drive a small flywheel, the flywheel 
should have exactly the same motion as the shaft, but 
since any known device for recording the instantaneous 
force allows a slight relative movement of the parts, the 
error due to this relative movement between flywheel 
and shaft must be considered. 

Let 
ar = Acceleration of flywheel in rad./sec.? 
Q@r = Acceleration of rotor of machine in rad. /sec.? 
6 = Relative angular movement between rotor and 

flywheel. 
kK = Spring constant of device driving flywheel 
(pound-inches per radian). 


I = Moment of inertia of flywheel. 
Qe = ar + relative acceleration between rotor- and 
flywheel. 
d? 6 

OREO + d p ( 1) 
But 

KO = 1 as (2) 
or 

poteyeoe 
ca K Qr 


Then assume that 
Qe =Asinat 


Then 
I d? QF _ A ‘ : 
Oly te aie de =Asin wt 
or 
a? ar ‘ At 
de +ofar=/7%(AsiN wt 
where 
“ K 
Waa iad 
This gives 
; 1 
ar = C,cosw.t + C2sin wt + eee Voie sin w t 
le) 
We 
(4) 
1 
In this solution A Tay Pe sin w t | represents 
es ( ) 
We 


the steady state condition and C, cos w,t + C; sin w, t 
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represents the transient condition which will be damped 
out by friction. Thus in the steady state condition, 
ar, which is the acceleration measured, is equal to the 
actual acceleration of the rotor (ar) multiplied by the 


ih 1 
factor Ravan, | So that ail ear 8. | repre- 
1— {| —— i= 2) 
aa - 


sents a fundamental error in this method of measure- 


The smaller the value of can be made, the 


ment. 


Cc 


smaller will be the error. If = ly, the measured 


value will be 614 per cent high. 

Any mechanical device for continuously recording 
force can be regarded as having a certain flexibility and 
as measuring the deflection due to the action of a force 
on this flexibility. Then if the value of w, is fixed by 
the allowable error, and if a given acceleration must be 
measured, the corresponding relative movement be- 
tween rotor and instrument flywheel is fixed. 

For, from equation (2) 


Kyde= Tom 
or 
K Qr 
peg se 
or 
Oe 
On i 5 (4) 
or 
Or 
5-— (5) 


In designing this instrument, a natural frequency of 
400 was used and the instrument designed to measure 
an acceleration of 1000 rad./sec.? with accuracy. 

Using equation (5) 

1000 
~ (400 xX 2 7)? 


The radius of the measuring device was approxi- 
mately 3 in. so that 0.00026 multiplied by 3 = 0.00048 
in., which the instrument must be able to measure with 
accuracy. This is a very small movement to measure 
accurately but it cannot be increased without increas- 
ing the size of the instrument or the fundamental error 
considered above. 


6 = 0.00016 radian 


1 
The factor of error ——7——), derived above applies 
162 ( = ) 


We 


only to measuring a steady sinusoidal acceleration. 
For measuring irregular accelerations, the factor will 
not be exactly the same, but the error will still be a 
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function of the ratio of the acceleration frequency to the 
natural frequency of the instrument and the factor 
derived above will give a good approximation to the 
magnitude of the error to be expected. 


Appendix II 


As has been mentioned, the method used to calibrate 
the instrument was to rotate it at a known speed, but 
running free, and let a projection on the flange strike a 
very light, stiff spring. To rotate the instrument, it is 
mounted in a lathe but instead of driving it by a lathe 
dog a string is used having just sufficient strength to 
overcome friction. Then when the projection on the 
flange strikes the spring, the string breaks, allowing the 
instrument to move under the influence of the spring 
force and its own inertia. As shown below, thisimparts 
a sinusoidal acceleration to the instrument. 

Assumptions and symbols: 

Friction negligible 

Mass of spring negligible 

Initial velocity = ao 

6 = Angular position of instrument 

I, = Moment of inertia of instrument 

K. = Spring constant (inch pounds perradian) of the 

spring used to stop the instrument 

t = time/ 

Att = 0 the projection of the flange of the instru- 
ment strikes the spring. 


Then 
d? 6 
I, ET +K,0=0 (5) 
@ = Acos,| Se apetn Bie (6) 
T; I, 
Where A and B are constants of integration. 
d? 6 
Att = 0, qe = SO that AL =O 
dé 
At b.= Sig SE! 
This gives 
Wo = Bl Ky 
I, 
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or 
B = Wo I 
K, 
Then the acceleration of the instrument is 
d2 6 eK Ree et KS 
dp. 7 ®9 7. sin L. t (7) 


This equation holds only during the time when the 
spring is in contact with the projection on the instru- 


ment, which is from ¢ = 0 to 


AE =i” Gr, 
I, 
other words the sinusoidal acceleration continues for 
only one-half a cycle. 


From this it is evident that the acceleration imparted 
to the instrument in this manner has a frequency deter- 
mined by the inertia of the mstrument and the stiffness 
of the spring used. This frequency used for checking 
the instrument should be approximately the same as 
the frequency which the instrument is to measure. 
For any given frequency the magnitude of the accelera- 
tion is determined by the initial speed of rotation. | 


A piece of piano wire in tension was used for the 
spring. This gave a very light spring combined with 
the required high spring constant. 

Fig. 7 shows the schematic arrangement for the test. 
Fig. 8 shows a plot of the results of this test as com- 
pared to the calculated acceleration. The agreement 
between calculated and test results is within the ac- 
curacy with which the oscillogram could be read. 
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Reduction of Transformer Exciting Current 


to Sine- Wave Basis 
BY G. CAMILLE 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—As a sequel to an earlier investigation and develop- 
ment of a method for the reduction of core-loss measurement to sine- 
wave basis, this paper describes two methods developed for the 
reduction of exciting current to sine-wave basis. 

The first method consists of making two measurements at wave 
shapes as widely different as possible, setting the voltage in each case 
by means of the flux voltmeter. The current corresponding to sine- 
wave voltage is obtained by extrapolation from the observed values of 
currents and form factors. Although the method might be con- 
sidered to some extent empirical, it is found to yield an accuracy 
within one per cent even under extremely unfavorable conditions. 

The second method utilizes as before the flux voltmeter for setting 


the voltage but uses a ‘‘crest ammeter’’ (developed for this purpose) 
for reading the instantaneous maximum values of the corresponding 
currents. Measurements are made at 100 per cent, 86.6 per cent 
and 50 per cent voltages. These data determine the fundamental, 
third and fifth harmonics of the exciting current corresponding to 
sine-wave voltage and hence the exciting current itself, because these 
harmonics are the only important components in determining the 
effective value of the exciting current. - 

Theory of the crest ammeter is given, and its applicability (in 
conjunction with the flux voltmeter) to the determination of d-c. 
saturation curves by means of a-c. tests in magnetic investigations 1s 
indicated. 


INTRODUCTION 


T is well known that the no-load losses, that is, 
| the iron loss and exciting current, of atransformer are 
dependent upon the wave shape of the excitation 
voltage. While the Institute rules provide that the 
efficiency rating of transformers must be based on sine- 
wave operation, it is known how difficult it is to obtain 
sine-wave voltage on a commercial scale for the testing 
of transformers. Some scheme that will reduce core loss 
and exciting current tests to a sine-wave basis is 
therefore a necessity, much more important now than it 
was some years ago, due primarily to the increased 
kv-a. capacity of transformers. This may be seen 
better by considering the fact that while the kv-a. 
capacity of transformer units has steadily increased, the 
kv-a. capacity of generating units used for testing them 
has not increased proportionately, and therefore the 
core-loss load on generators in testing departments is a 
much larger percentage of the generator capacity than 
was formerly the case, with the consequence that wave 
distortion is much larger. 


In a paper presented to the Institute a year ago,’ 
the writer described a new and accurate method for the 
reduction of transformer core-loss measurements to 
sine-wave basis, utilizing a flux voltmeter developed for 
that purpose by the writer. The accuracy of the 
meter and method was checked and endorsed by the 
Bureau of Standards,? and it is understood that a 


number of research laboratories besides the Bureau of 


Standards have already adopted the scheme. 
Since the successful solution of the problem of the 
reduction of the core-loss component of the no-load loss 


1. General Transformer Engineering Department, General 
Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

2. See G. Camilli, A Flux Voltmeter for Magnetic Tests, 
JournaL A. I. E. E., October 1926. 

3. See Discussion by Mr. R. L. Sanford, Journat A. I.E. E., 
October 1926, p. 1014. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 1 of the 
A.I.E. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 


measurements to sine-wave basis, the writer studied the 
problem of the reduction of the exciting current com- 
ponent of the no-load measurement to sine-wave basis. 

Two different methods were developed for the reduc- 
tion of. exciting current measurements to sine-wave 
basis, as follows: 


Method I. In core-loss measurements, setting the 
voltage by the flux voltmeter,? the maximum flux 
density and therefore the maximum value of the 
exciting current are those corresponding to sine-wave 
voltage regardless of the wave shape of the test voltage. 
The effective value of the exciting current, however, 
will be variable with the wave shape of the test voltage. 


To apply a wave-shape correction to the observed 
effective value of the exciting current, it would be 
necessary to have some applicable measure of wave 
distortion. Now, form factor is one kind of a measure 
of wave-shape distortion and is given in a simple way 
by the flux voltmeter, and therefore it occurred to the 
writer that some simple relation might exist between 
form factor and effective value of the exciting current. 
Thus, indicating the values of form factors by F, 
and the values of the exciting current by Y, we may 
write as a general equation between these two variables: 


Y=a+0F+ceFP4+dF?+...+fF 


Equations of this type are frequently used in engi- 
neering problems and are very convenient whenever it 
is found that the terms above the first or second power 
are negligible. Tests were therefore made to deter- 
mine what approximation could be used, and it was 
found that all terms above the first power could safely 
be ignored; that is, the exciting current corresponding 
to sine-wave form factor may be extrapolated as a 
straight line function of the form factor. 


A-ce. Voltmeter reading 


EONS ss Flux Voltmeter reading 


In a dozen test cases, the error was not more than 1 per 
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cent. With no correction applied, the error would have 
been up to 20 per cent, making the exciting current 
that much too high. 


Method II. In the foregoing, it was mentioned that 
in using the flux voltmeter the maximum flux density 
and therefore the maximum value of the exciting 
current are determined. Consequently, if a trans- 
former is tested at various voltages, observing the 
voltage on a flux voltmeter and the current on a 
crest ammeter (to be described below), points of the 
B-H curve of the transformer are obtained. Having 
the B-H curve, the effective current corresponding to 
sine-wave voltage can be calculated, 


Fie. 1—H-B Curve sy M@ans or THE Crest AMMETER 
It may appear at first as though this would be a very 
laborious method, but it is extremely simple. Three 
readings, viz.: one taken at full voltage, one at 86.6 per 
cent voltage, and one at 50 per cent voltage (by the 
flux voltmeter), enable us to determine the fundamental, 
third-harmonic and fifth-harmonic components of the 
exci ng current corresponding to sine-wave voltage, 
and, since these are the only important harmonics, 


. their resultant gives the total effective current for. 


‘sine-wave voltage. In this method, the higher har- 


monics are not entirely neglected, because they appear 


partially in the first, third, and fifth harmonics by 
modifying their values. For greater accuracy, a larger 
number of readings and correspondingly larger number 


aed of harmonics may be included, but this appears to be 


necessary. When a large number of points is 


b comes unnecessary to bring i in the paronics 
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descending branches of the sep for adie (normal 
density). The error which this introduces into the. 
exciting current calculation is that of ignoring the power 
component of exciting current corresponding to hystere- 
sis loss, which ordinarily may be neglected in the value 
of the exciting current. The exciting current thus 
obtained lacks, therefore, the hysteresis loss com- 
ponent; and therefore, if desired, this component may 
be added to it as determined by the core-loss test. 
This refinement, however, appears to be hardly neces- 
sary, because tests show that exciting currents obtained 
by this method err on the safe side; that is, results 
obtained by the three-point method are a little larger 
than those obtained by direct sine-wave tests. 

Crest Ammeter. The principle underlying the func- 
tioning of the crest ammeter is as follows: In an air-core 
reactor, the maximum flux density, and consequently 
the maximum value of the current, is proportional to 
the arithmetical average value of the reactive voltage 
across it. 

The proof of the theorem may be seen in fee follow- 
ing way: Let e be the instantaneous voltage drop in the 
inductance of the circuit and 7 the current through it. 
By elementary theory: 


e= Lo | () 


where L is the inductance of the circuit, a constant. 
From (1) it follows that 


edt = Ldi ~ (2) 
efdt=LYfdi (3) 


Fig. 2—Usn or tHe Crest AMMETER NM 
we I highest value 
‘os fueditica Le (4208 fe mate 
tl Tlowest value = 
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Therefore, substituting (5) and (6) in (4), 
Cav, (to — ty) = L times the maximum change in the 
current. 
Since the maximum change in current is twice the 
maximum value of the current, é,,, is proportional to the 
maximum value of the current. 


Fia. 


3—Crest-AMMETER - 


Step-up Reactive Coil used 

with the “Crest Ammeter’’ 

7200 Turns .RXXXAXIKIK YK) 
7S 
Equally —X 
Distributed 


OOOOOC} 
Rm 
ROOOOO 


L. V. = 96 Turns of 0,164 D, C. 
H, V. = 7200 Turns 


Fie. 5—CALIBRATION OF THE CREST AMMETER 


The arithmetical average voltage drop across the 
reactor can be measured by means of the flux voltmeter, 
so that the flux voltmeter shunted by a reactor becomes 
a crest ammeter. 

The scheme of the apparatus and its connection to the 
circuit may be seen from Fig. 2 in which T is the trans- 
former under test, C TJ is an ordinary current trans- 
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former, A is an ordinary a-c. ammeter, X is the air-core 
reactor, and V isa flux voltmeter. 

Fig. 3 shows a view of the outfit. 
details of the air-core reactor. 

Fig. 5 shows how the calibration of the crest ammeter 
may be made. A sine-wave generator is used for this 
purpose connected to a non-inductive load. 

The calibration is made by comparing the readings in 
the voltmeter V and the ammeter A. The calibration 
of this instrument corrects also for the slight error intro- 
duced into the readings by the fact that the shunt reac- 
tor cannot be of zero power factor required theoretically, 
but must have some little resistance. 


Fig. 4 shows the 


. B-H CurvVES BY A-c. TESTS USING CREST AMMETER 


AND FLUX VOLTMETER 


Usual methods for obtaining the B-H curve of a 
specimen require the use of direct current and labora- 


ee ip 
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10 
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6—-D-c. MAGNETIZATION CurVE OBTAINED BY THE USE 
OF THE Crest AMMETER AND FLUX-VOLTMETER 


Fre. 


tory instruments and methods unsuited for commercial 
test. It will be evident from the foregoing discussion 
of the crest ammeter that B-H curves (not hysteresis 
loops) can be obtained by very simple and convenient 
commercial a-c. tests by men with no particular labora- 
tory training, using the crest ammeter and the flux 
voltmeter, two sturdy portable meters. 

’ Although, in a way, it may be considered a disadvan- 
tage that hysteresis loops cannot be obtained by these 
simple tests, on the other hand troubles from residuals, 
and need for proper demagnetization, etc., attendant on 
d-c. tests, are entirely avoided in the a-c. tests. 

Fig. 6 shows the magnetization curve of a 2000-kv-a. 
transformer obtained by this method. 


TEst DATA 


MethodI. Inthe tests tabulated below a given trans- 
former was tested on two or more generators of widely © 
different wave shapes, or on the same generator but 
connected to different voltage diagram, so as to obtain 


_CAMILL 
ing current for at least two different form 


_ The values so ape were plotted in rectangular co- 


ordinates, and by extrapolation the exciting current 
_ for a sine-wave form factor was obtained. 


As a check, the same transformer was tested with the 


best generator available and the two results were com- 


pared and are tabulated below. 


(See Table I.) 


TABLE I 
> - Form ‘ 
Rating | Factor | Exc. I Remarks 
(1.155 | 24.1 
| LAG) | 24.2 
‘ _H-60-2000- C-2300/18,400/ 1.215 25.0 See Fig. 7a 
32000 Y-2300/4600 Y 1.31 26.1 : 
| Es ee 
Pen 23.6 \ By extrapolation from 
| 1.11 | 23.4 |f Best wave test 
-—--H-60-1000- 63,000 Y - 6925-| 1.20 | 20.19 | See Fig. 7b 
2400 ileal: 18.76 Best wave test 
pce. ee Atel 18.50 By extrapolation 
_H-60-1000-C-36,700/ 1.19 19.70 oe Wiss 7c 
are 63,100 Y-6925/12,000 Y-2400] 1.13. 18 
1.112 1736 Best wave test 
hoo lah Uf ais) By extrapolation 
. Sr H 
. ¥ [<t- 1941 8 OL 
H-60-667- G-23, 21000-5800) Pe bel} 8.31 
4000 Y itil) 8.16 | Best wave test 
Tent ak 8.10 By extrapolation 
_--#A-50-2500-C-25,200-6300 | 1.19 | 19.9 
: [St .27 eh 2008 ; 
*. ta) 19% By extrapolation 
: " H-60-2000-C C-34, 700-2300/ 1.13'=| 34.0 See Fig. 7d 
4000 Y 1.24 | 38.0 
et. 015 °33.0 Best wave test 
’ > J “3 LL TP S352 By extrapolation 
TABLE II 
b - sa 
P. F f | Exciting 
> Rating» Form Factor Current 
- _ H-60-667- C-13,200-2400 | 1.170 9.64 
/ ean 9.40 
1 | 1.11 (By extra.) 9.36 
_ 1.155 47.6 
' 14125, | 45.4 
1.11 (By extra.) 44.3 
* 21 29.3 
¥ : 
7% . i 1.15 26.25 
ik ; is 1.11 (By extra.) 24.3 


lees 
a ilpt (By extra.) 


eee 
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voltmeter), and value of the current corresponding to 
each voltage is measured by the crest ammeter. With 
the help of these data the effective value of the exciting 
current is calculated. (See Appendix B.) 

As a check to the value of the current obtained by this 
method, six transformers were tested also with the best 
wave shape available, and the results are compared 
below. 
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APPENDIX A 


In using Method I, instead of graphical extrapola- 
tion, calculation may be made by slide rule as 
follows: 

Calling the Ane of current J, at form factor F, 
(for instance, the higher form factor), and J, at form 
factor F’, (the smaller form factor), the value of exciting 
current I at sine wave may be expressed by: 


(I, si I.) (Fi — 1.11) 


PEE as SN 


y sine wave 


8.8 


20 


EXCITING CURRENT” 


m=) 
agi 


TSI 6155! 
d2d, 1:22 


1.47 
1.20 


127 131 135 °139 143 
‘15116 1.17_ 118 1.19 
FORM FACTOR 


115 119 123 
112 113 114 


o> 
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APPENDIX B 


In using Method II (the crest ammeter mated), 
the effective value of the exciting current is found from 
the peak values of the exciting current corresponding to 
50 per cent, 86.6 per cent, and 100 per cent rated voltage 
of the transformer. The following method gives in a 
simple way the fundamental, third and f n 


ee means of aes iti is sposs 
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Exciting current 


by conventional Error of conven- Error of crest. 
Exciting current by method, a-c. Exciting current at tional method, ammeter method, 
Item Rating crest ammeter ammeter sine-wave voltage per cent per cent 

(1) H-60-2000- C-73 ,000-2520 79 93 78.3 19 0.9 

(2) H-60-667- C-33,000-2300/4000 Y eae 8.9 8.03 11 0.85 
H-60-3333-C-13,200 Y-2300/ 

(3) 4000 Y H 480 61.8 65.1 61.5 6 0.5 
H-60-2000- C-69,300-2400/ 

(4) 4160 Y-K DH 47.7 48.0 47.3 1.4 0.8 

(5) H-60-2000- C-2300-23,000 23..3 23.5 23.5 0 0.85 
H-60-4000- C-23 ,000-4200/ 

(6) 7260 Y 16 17.8 16 10 0 


A—(4 1156 


5th harmonic = 5 Bap 
Ist = A— d34+1;) =k 
From which 
if —= ie a My Af I? 
effective for sine wave —_ one wie 


Discussion 


Aram Boyajian: For the benefit of those who are not 
intimately familiar with transformer problems I wish to say 
that the reduction of core loss and exciting current to a sine- 
wave basis is not quibbling over laboratory precision. The 
reduction of the core loss to a sine-wave basis involves wave- 
shape errors of from zero to 20 per cent, and the reduction of 
exciting current to a sine-wave basis involves errors of from zero 
to 50 per cent. The leading manufacturers of the country use 
methods to reduce core loss to sine-wave basis, and possibly some 
of them use methods to reduce the exciting current also to sine- 


wave basis. 'These methods greatly lessen but do not completely 
eliminate the possible errors mentioned, due to the fact that the 
bases of all the methods used in the past have been imperfect. 
Mr. Camilli therefore has undertaken to develop methods which 
will have a better basis and will be entirely reliable. I think 


. he has succeeded surpassingly well. 


K. K. Palueff: With the tests made by various manu- 
facturers under different conditions, it is impossible to adjudge 
the comparative characteristics of different transformers, and 
it seems to me that the methods described by Mr. Camilli will 
give a very fine basis on which to decide whether the magnetizing 
current really is 2 per cent or 4 per cent. 

T should like to take exception to Mr. Camilli’s statement in 
the first paragraph of his paper wherein he says that the testing 
facilities, in regard to the capacity of the generators, are not 
increasing in proportion to the transformer kv-a. capacity. 
That isn’t our case here in the General Electric Company. 
For the last five years, our testing capacity in generators has 
increased from 38000-ky-a. to 25,000-kv-a. units, and at the 
present time we are equipped to test the largest transformer we 
have yet built, or ate going to build for several years to come, 
with a generator which will give very good agreement with that of 
the perfect sine-wave generator. 


Research 
Annual Report of the Committee on Research: 


To the Board of Directors: 
1. THE TRAINING OF RESEARCH WORKERS 
There is, perhaps no more important problem at 
this time than that of the training of research workers 
and engineers. The popular appreciation of research 
is increasing. This is good because the chief stimulus 
of research is a certain state of mind akin to, but more 


than, curiosity and inquisitiveness which without doubt — 


can be developed in the proper atmosphere. It was a 
similar state of mind, a dissatisfaction, a desire to go 
where others had not gone and see what others had not 
seen that actuated our pioneer ancestors and resulted in 
America. It would thus seem that the right material 
should be available; but more than material and popular 
appreciation is required to create the necessary state 
‘ of mind. Are our colleges doing their part? As was 
pointed out in the report of this Committee last year, 
indications are that they are not. As a gage on the 
research in electrical engineering at colleges, Dr. F. E. 
Terman, of Stanford University, has made a statistical 
study of research papers presented by college professors 
and their students. The following is quoted from his 
report which appeared in the April 22, 1927 of Science: 

“The summary of this survey shows that the electrical 
engineering schools of our country produce about one- 
eighth of the electrical and radio research that is re- 
ported in the pages of the national engineering societies. 
This represents about eleven articles a.year. Of these 
eleven articles coming from the colleges each year, 
approximately seven come from four universities. 
There is a total of several hundred. Apparently not 
over a dozen technical schools are making much effort, 
if any, in the way of research. Over half of the uni- 
versity research in electrical engineering is the work of 
eight men. 

This is the situation, and it now remains to consider 
the consequences of this condition. University re- 
search in electrical engineering is primarily significant 
as an indication of the situation which exists today in 
the education of electrical engineers. The laboratories 
of the big electrical companies make technical progress 
assured even without university research, but the 


country’s supply of technically trained young men can 


come only from the university.” 


These facts are disconcerting. In correcting this 


*Committee on Research: 
John B. Whitehead, Chairman 


F. W. Peek, Acting Chairman 


Edward Bennett, B. Gherardi, E. W. Rice, Jr., 
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Mich., June 20-24, 1927. 


condition, it must be kept in mind that true research 
workers are more than mere readers of instruments 
and collectors of data and cannot be turned out 
mechanically. 

It is not a mere matter of money and apparatus; 
atmosphere and inspiration are necessary. These must 
be supplied. There is, perhaps, something still to be 
done by the industry in further recognition of the 
research worker in a monetary way. 


2. ACTIVE RESEARCH 


This Committee serves as the Advisory Committee 
on Electrical Engineering to the National Research 
Council. At the request of that Council, the Com- 
mittee on Research has been instrumental in establish- 
ing in the National Research Council, a Committee on 
Electrical Insulation. This has given work of a definite 
character to the Committee on Research and a small 
group of its members has been active in this connection. 

The Committee on Insulation, largely made up of 
members of the Committee on Research, has already 
made two reports; the second of which is a compre- 
hensive review of the literature and present information 
on the subject of dielectric absorption, and has sug- 
gested channels for further research in this field. Asa 
result, a number of researches are now under way in 
different universities; one of these, in Johns Hopkins 
University, is of special interest on the present occasion, 
as it is being supported by a generous fund guaranteed 
by Engineering Foundation. 

A third report of this Committee on Dielectric 
Strength of Solid and Liquid Dielectrics is being pre- 
sented at this meeting. 

Research on cable insulation, under the auspices of 
the N. E. L. A., is under way in several colleges. Part 
of this work—Influence of Residual Air and Moisture 
on Impregnated Paper Insulation—has already been 
presented to the Institute by Doctor Whitehead. 

3. STIMULATION OF RESEARCH 

All divisions of electrical engineering offer wide oppor- 
tunity for experimental study, development, and 
research. It is the special duty of our Committee to 
encourage and stimulate research, to keep in touch with 
the results accomplished, and to see to it that the 
members of the Institute and others interested are 
informed. 

To do this, the Committee asks its members to report 
onall matters of the following natures that come to their 
attention: 

1. New experimental work about to be undertaken. 
Information assists in co-ordination and often prevents ~ 
duplication. 

2. Important results of completed research. 
formation is necessary for our annual report. 


In- 
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3. Suggestions of important problems for research. 
The Committee has frequent opportunities for sug- 
gesting promising problems for experimental attack. 

4. Any method or occasion which suggests itself for 
obtaining important research papers for the Institute. 

President Chesney has done much to stimulate re- 
search in hisinspiring talks at our various Sections in the 
United States and Canada. While he has pointed out 
clearly the necessity of pure research and adequate 
support of our colleges, he has not let us forget that the 
work cannot go on by research alone. Combined with 
this research spirit of adventure, there must be the 
spirit of cooperation and willingness of standardization 
at the proper time. Strange as it may seem, research 
and standardization must go together if the maximum 
prosperity is to be attained. It is well, in closing, to 
place the engineer by quoting from President Chesney’s 
Chicago talk: 

“The electrical engineer’s hopes and aspirations turn 
him to the future. His spirit is essentially the spirit 
of progress, and, while he reveres the accomplishments 
of the past in which figures of men were more con- 
spicuous than events, the changing conditions of 
modern day civilization still leave him the embodiment 
of progress. Complacent satisfaction with things as 
they are has ever been foreign to his nature; he is con- 
stantly striving for improvement.” 

F. W. PEEK, Acting Chairman. 


Discussion 


F. C. Caldwell: There are two types of minds that are 
particularly adapted to the training for research,—on the one 
hand, the student who is distinctively scientific, who has the real 
research spirit, the desire to know, the scientific euriosity,— 
on the other hand, the inventor, the man who has ideas that 
seem, to him at least, to be inventions of importance. 

The man of the first type is interested only moderately in the 
money side of his work. The man of the second type usually has 
in mind that financial return his invention will bring to him and 
often vastly over-estimates its money value. 

Such a student needs to have impressed upon him the real 
situation with regard to invention and development, the problems 
and the difficulties involved and the value of team work in this 
connection. He may thus come to appreciate the advantage of 
working cooperatively in an organization rather than trying to 
play alone hand. 

The other student, the one who is of the scientific research type, 
wants to know that he will earn a good living, assuming a reason- 
able degree of success, and that he will not have to worry too 
much about the cost of living, if he trains himself for and devotes 
himself to research. 

Recently one of the large electrical organizations sent us a 
curve showing the average salaries which the graduates of our 
institution were earning at various intervals after leaving college 
It was a very interesting curve, and quite encouraging. It 
showed that for a man who was satisfied with a comfortable 
living, that was a good organization to join; little prospect of 
making a fortune, but an opportunity to live a comfortable life. 

It would be interesting if we could have such a eurve for 
research workers. <A curve like this, if it shows such an upward 
slope as I believe it will, should be very encouraging to would-be 
research workers. 

Another point,—often when a university teacher does develop 
some research ability, he is taken out of teaching work and 
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That is a real difficulty, but we certainly 
would not want to eliminate it. The loss of sueh men from 
education is a hard problem to solve. Perhaps there is no solu- 
tion for it, until the time comes, if it ever does, when teachers will 
be paid salaries commensurate with those that the same men get 
in industry. 

R. W. Sorensen: The educational problem in our engineer- 
ing colleges up to the present time has been largely with under- 
graduate students whose college life is limited to four years. A 
few engineering colleges are extending their courses to five and 
in some instances to six years. This seems to indicate that in the 
near future there will be available in the colleges graduate 
students who will have the required preparation and time to do 
research work. 


absorbed by industry. 


Just at present the scientists are ahead of the engineering 
students in their ability to raise finances for pure research work as 
compared to applied research work or engineering research work. 

In those colleges with which I am acquainted a pure scientist 
research teacher may have one course to teach, and usually that 
is just a lecture course, or perhaps he has only a few research men 
with whom he holds conference regarding their research problems. 
Engineering teachers for the most part have to devote about half - 
their time to teaching; some of them also have to devote a 
large share of time to administrative work to keep a department 
going, in addition to being expected to try to get in a bit of 
personal research work and at the same time inspire students’ 
work of a research type. 


In engineering as well as in pure science we must find a way to 
make available a large number of fellowships which capable men 
may make use of while doing research work and studying for a 
Ph. D. degree in engineering. At the present time the few 
available fellowships of this nature make it necessary for engineer- 
ing students who are not members of fairly well-to-do families to 
find all kinds of outside work in order that a few dollars may be 
earned to keep soul and body together. 


Another factor is, only a few of the industries of today have 
expressed a willingness to pay for increased engineering training 
beyond that required to obtain a Bachelor’s degree. I think it 
can well be said the few who have been liberal in paying men who 
have been worthy of doing graduate work have found the in- 
creased pay aprofitableinvestment. Another factor is that engi- 
neering research men have been directed toward commercial prob- 
lems because of larger pay frequently given to commercial men. 

If colleges are to undertake engineering research problems they 
must also give considerable attention to the study of patents, how 
to obtain them, and the ownership of patents resulting from 
research work in college laboratories. It is my opinion that for 
the best results, patents thus developed should be the property 
of the educational institution where the work is done, but the 
institution must, on the other hand, do as the industries have 
done, recognize patentable features resulting from research 
work as worthy of being the basis for financial compensation to 
the workers who make it possible to obtain patents. Inasmuch 
as educational institutions have limited funds available for taking 
out patents, industries, who after all will get the return by 
manufacturing the goods, must be very liberal in assisting the 
educational institutions in developing and patenting new devices. 

In fact, the whole problem is intricate and requires a great deal 
of study, but that study is inevitable because our technical 
problems are reaching a state where they can be analyzed and 
extended further only by engineers who have a thorough under- 
standing of modern physics and mathematics; that is, the 
engineering profession has become so thoroughly a language of 
physies and mathematics that four years of training is insufficient 
for the man who wishes to be in the forefront of technical 
progress. ‘To make it possible for colleges to turn out such men 
the industries and colleges must work out a new plan for financing 
men qualified to do graduate work. The colleges must see to it 
that they admit to graduate work only men peculiarly fitted for it. 


Pe 


application engineers. 


_ knowledge. 


June 1927 


Some criticism has been made regarding the number of papers 
coming from our college research laboratories. I am quite con- 
vinced, however, that the colleges are producing results com- 
mensurate with the amount of money spent in their laboratories 
equal to that in the industrial laboratories. Our own experience 
has been such as to indicate that often research problems useful 
to industries can be carried on by students in a college laboratory 


_as well as by a man in an industrial laboratory for much less 


money than the industry would require should they use the same 
man for the same work in one of their own laboratories. 

R. E. Hellmund: I think the subject of research in colleges 
is a very timely one to discuss. The reason why I believe so is 
that there are relatively few students coming from the colleges 
with the intention of taking up research work or design work 
which is similar to research. I have for many years interviewed 


most of the students coming to the Westinghouse Company to - 


take up engineering work, and until recently the large majority 
of them showed a preference for application work and but very 
few came with the idea of going into design or research. 

We, of course, have given this a good deal of thought, because 
a manufacturing company is primarily in need of design engineers. 
The usual idea that the compensation may be the reason for the 
existing condition can hardly apply because the salar‘es of re- 
search and design engineers are in general the same as those of 
I believe the real reason’ is that the 
colleges do not instill into the students a desire to do this kind of 


work. I have found, for instance, that in some schools the - 


students during their senior year do a number of design calcula- 
tions for induction motors, generators, transformers, ete. They 
are given formulas for this purpose, and in using them make 
numerous mistakes. Because of their inexperience, they do not 
discover such mistakes until well toward the end of their calcu- 
lations, and as a consequence they are obliged to carry through 
the slide-rule work many times. Asa matter of course, they be- 
come thoroughly disgusted with the work and make up their minds 
that this is not the kind of thing they wish to do all their lives. 

With the realization by the schools that it is impossible to 
give the students a complete knowledge of design, there has for 
several years been a tendency to eliminate design activities 
entirely and merely equip the students with a fundamental 
This point of view has also found support with 
the representatives of the industries, who felt that if the student 
had a thorough knowledge of fundamentals, the industry could 
teach him the particular design knowledge required. This 
may be true, but it must not be overlooked that even the funda- 
mental knowledge is merely a tool and that the real function 
of the research man and the designer is to create. In other words, 
all the fundamental knowledge is of no use if the design engineer 
does not have the desire and ability to create, and I therefore 
do not believe it is safe to keep a student in college for four years 
merely absorbing knowledge and without continually fostering 
in him the desire to create something himself. Unless this is 


: done, the student is not properly developed for his future work, 


no will he be interested in design or research work upon entering 
industry. 

It is, of course, impossible to teach all varieties of design and 
research during the limited time of a college course. 
i consider it essential to keep the student engaged in some kind 
of design work throughout the entire course, witho 
‘to Soll os the entire field. chats with the 


However, 
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make about training of research men which I believe has never 
come up in the discussion between the engineers and educators; 
that is, the importance of training men in manual dexterity, both 
for making instruments and experimental ‘‘set-ups,” and for 
their manipulation. 


Success in research work depends very largely upon the dex- 
terity of the worker in making, assembling, and using apparatus. 
The man who depends entirely upon ready-made commercial 
instruments or who has to wait for the commercial concerns to 
make his instruments will not get very far in research work. 


There is one other point in connection with training of research 
men, and the development of research mentality. Ido not think 
there is a single research mentality. We need two different types 
of men in the research laboratory, one having reliability in making 
measurements, and the other having extraordinary coordinating 
power, bringing together the results of tests and uniting them 
together into something new. I think those are two entirely 
distinet types and ought to be recognized as such by the 
educators. 


J. Tykocinski-Tykociner: (communicated after adjournment) 
Research becomes more and more the result of cooperation 
instead of the effort of a single individual. With the growing 
complexity of engineering problems, the number of individuals 
participating in the solution of a particular problem will 
naturally inerease. This development, conspicuous in the 
industrial laboratory, will have to be met also in the colleges. 
The development of theory, experiment, and equipment forms 
the three special divisions of research activities in which the 
individual research workers will have to specialize according 
to their natural aptitude. The type of student gifted in 
theoretical formulation of problems finds ample opportunities 
of preparing himself and developing for research work.. Origi- 
nality and knowledge of mathematical methods is all peer is 
required for his future success. 


However, the gifted experimenter, whose chief aim is to apply 


his creative faculties to the development of new methods of — 
investigation, the design of new apparatus, and to the surmounting _ 


of innumerable difficulties presenting themselves in the course 
of research work, finds himself limited by the lack of talent to do 
things requiring skilled manual work. An inventor of new scien- 


tific methods and devices’ will rarely be sufficiently skilled in. 


mechanics to produce the actual experimental apparatus and pre- 
cise measuring instruments he requires. In fact he will find in 
most cases that there is no mechanic available at the college 
who could do all the work he needs. If he can get the mechanic 
to do work on his apparatus, he will find him a dutiful craftsman 
but without initiative or understanding of the real needs for 
which the apparatus is to be built. Colleges as well as industries 
must face the fact that the old generation of good mechanics 
adapted for the varied auxiliary research work is vanishing 
and that the present sources for supplying trained men are 
inadequate. Continued progress in research ealls for the 
creation of an efficient professional body of mechanics espec’ 
pane aor Laps work. The ee mechanic t 
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Electrophysics 
Annual Report of the Electrophysics Committee’ 


To the Board of Directors: 


The general views of the chairman of the committee 
will be found in the editorial entitled Relationship 
between Physics and Electrical Engineering, in the 
JOURNAL for February, 1927. ‘This editorial may be 
considered as part of this report. During the year, 
some of the members of the committee volunteered 
to watch new developments in the following topics: 
Ferro-magnetism, theory of mapping of fields, short- 
time phenomena, high-voltage research, insulation 
and dielectrics (solid, liquid, and gaseous), ares and 
discharges, short-wave propagation, atomic physics, 
spectroscopy, quantum theory, and surges. This 
list will give an idea of the scope of interest in electro- 
physics. Several manuscripts submitted to -the Insti- 
tute were read and passed upon by the committee. 

The committee has felt that a constant influx of new 
ideas from the field of pure physics to Institute member- 
ship should be carefully maintained, in order that the 
profession might promptly take advantage of new 
discoveries, methods of measurement, and theories. 
As.a partial realization of this endeavor, the committee 
desires to report as follows: 

1. It has obtained permission from your Board to 
invite two members of the American Physical Society 
to sit with the committee. It is hoped that this 
arrangement will actually go into effect after August 
first. 

2. It has obtained permission from the editor of 
Physical Review to publish in our JOURNAL abridgments 
of any papers appearing in the Review, with the usual 
credit. This will make it possible to note important 
articles immediately after their publication. 

3. It has arranged with Professor K. T. Compton of 
Princeton University to write a paper on The Nature of 
the Electric Arc for presentation at this convention. 
It is hoped that another prominent physicist may be 
secured to address our next Winter Convention and that 
such addresses may become:a regular practise in the 
future, at least at Winter Conventions. 


PAPERS PRESENTED 


The following papers and articles, which appeared in 
the JOURNAL during the period covered by this report, 
will give an idea of the range of topics in electrophysics 
covered. While not all of these papers were presented 


*Committee on Electrophysics: 
V. Karapetoff, Chairman 
Carl Kinsley, Secretary 
Oliver E. Buckley, W. B. Kouwenhoven, 
V. Bush, ~ K. B. McEachron, 
J. F. H. Douglas, R. A. Millikan, 
Charles Fortescue, J. H. Morecroft, Irving B. Smith, 
Carl Kinsley J. B. Whitehead. 
Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Detroit, Mich., June 20-24, 1927. 


Chester W. Rice, 
J. Slepian, 
Harold B. Smith, 


under the auspices of the Electrophysics Committee, 
they all lie within the scope of the committee’s interests. 
The pages refer to the JOURNAL. 


1926 


Temperature of a Contact and Related Current-Inter- 
ruption Problems, J. Slepian, October, p. 930. 

Measurement of Transients by the Lichtenberg Figures, 
K. B. McEachron, October, p. 934. 

The Space Charge That Surrounds a Conductor in 
Corona at 60 Cycles, J. S. Carroll and H. J. Ryan, 
November, p. 1186. 

Coolidge’s Cathode Ray Tube, November, p. 1143. 

Vacuum Switching Experiments, R. W. Sorensen and 
H. E. Mendenhall, December, p. 1208. 


1927 


Frequency Measurements with Cathode Ray Oscillo- 
graph, F. J. Rasmussen, January, p. 3. 

Macxwell’s Theory of Layer Dvelectrics, 
Murnaghan, February, p. 132. 

A New Electronic Rectifier, L. O. Grondahl and E. H. 
Geigher, March, p. 215. 

Space Charge and Current in Alternating Corona, 
C.H. Willis, March, p. 272. 

Oil Breakdown at Large Spacings, D. F. Miner, 
April, p. 336. . 

Graphical Determination of Magnetic Fields, A. R. 
Stevenson, Jr., and R. H. Park, Winter Convention. 
E. E. Johnson and C. H. Green, June, p. 583. 


ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES IN GASES 


Disruptive Discharges. Using a development of 
Townsend’s theory of ionization by collision, it has been 
proved possible to design electrode shapes of high- 
voltage spark-gaps so as to obtain minimum electrode 
size. ‘No time-lag’’ electrodes so designed are much 
smaller than corresponding ‘no time-lag’’ spheres, 
(Rogowski and Rengier, Archiv. f. Elektrotech.). .A 
study of time lag of spark-over of gaps has shown that 
in many cases the duration of the lag is a matter 
of chance and must be dealt with statistically, 
(McEachron, A. I. E. E. JOURNAL; Braunbek, - 
Zeitsch. f. Physik). The influence of the state of 
electrode surfaces on time lag has been confirmed, 
(Burawoy, Archiv. f. Elektrotech.). The Townsend 
theory of ionization by collision seems to be inadequate 
for explaining the shortness of the time lag, (Rogowski, 
Archiv. f. Elektrotech.). Progress has been made in the 
theory of lightning, (Simpson, Proc. Roy. Soc.; Dorsey, 
Frank. Inst. Jl.); experimental work has been’ done 
aiming to discover the manner of striking of lightning, 
(Peek, Frank. Inst. Jl.). 

Corona. Progress is being made toward a rational 
theory of corona, and the influence of space charge in 
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the discharge is being taken into Ape’, (Carvoll and 
Ryan, Jl., A. I. E. E.). 

Arcs. An improved squstion for the volt—ampere 
characteristic of an are, with one constant of the equa- 
tion directly related to the boiling point of the anode, 
has been developed, (Nottingham, Phys. Rev.). Ex- 
perimental and theoretical evidence has been produced 
for the existence of cold cathode arcs, (Newman, 
Phil. Mag.; Slepian, Phys. Rev., Frank. Inst. Jl.). 

Miscellaneous. Important formulas have been 
theoretically derived and experimentally confirmed for 
the properties of electrodes immersed in gaseous elec- 
trical discharges, (Langmuir and Mott-Smith, Phys. 
Rev.). Cathode rays due to very high voltages have 
been brought outside the vacuum tube, and have 
produced strange phenomena, (Coolidge, Frank. 
dvstoSty. 


SHORT-TIME PHENOMENA 

Much progress. has been made in developing instru- 
ments for the determination of the characteristics of 
short-time electrical phenomena. Through the use 
of the modern cathode ray oscillograph of the Dufour 
type, it is now possible to determine the relationship 
between time, voltage, and current for any device 
operating under transient conditions, such as a lightning 
arrester. 

Heretofore, it has only been possible to calculate 
wave fronts, and such calculations were of course 
limited to the assumptions made and frequently gave 
results considerably in error because of the presence 
of unsuspected oscillations. The cathode ray oscillo- 
graph has been used successfully for transients whose 
crest voltage was attained in one ten-millionth of a sec. 

The propagation of waves over circuits and effects of 
reflection points, the breakdown of insulation, and other 
similar problems, are being actively studied with the 
help of this oscillograph. It is also being used to study 
the effects of lightning on transmission circuits, and 
gives for the first time an opportunity for the deter- 
mination of the character and oa of transients due to 
. lightning. 

For the purpose of making field studies of transients 
and transmission lines, surge recorders based on 
ade htenberg figures have become of very great im- 
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renewed interest, and considerable benefit is certain 
to come from these studies. 


FERROMAGNETISM 


- During the past year notable advances have been 
made in our understanding of ferromagnetism, principal 
among which may be noted: ; 

1. Studies of single crystals of iron and of nickel 
have shown remarkable magnetic properties different 
from those obtained in multi- crystalline materials. 
The principal contributors in this field have. been 
Honda, Webster, Gerlach, and Sucksmith. 


2. Studies of magnetostriction in permalloy by 
McKeehan have indicated that this phenomenon plays 
a much more important role in ferromagnetism than 
had previously been appreciated, and that hysteresis is 
very definitely related to magnetostriction. Work 
by Wedensky and Simanow and by §S. R. Williams 
confirms the existence of such a relation. 


3. Studies have been made on the magnetic proper- 
ties of iron and magnetite at radio frequencies by Wait. 
His results throw doubt on the results previously 
reported by Arkadiew and his collaborators. 


4. Studies of the specific heat of ferromagnetic 
metals by Sucksmith and of the closely related magneto- 
caloric effect by Weiss throw some light on the relations 
between thermal and magnetic energy. 


A very notable contribution to the literature of | 
ferromagnetism which is of particular interest to 
electrical engineers is Thomas Spooner’s book on the 
properties and testing of magnetic materials. _ 


HIGH-VOLTAGE RESEARCH 


In the realm of high-voltage research, steady progress 
as been made. Corona has been studied up to 
potentials of 1,000,000 volts. Spark-gap measurements 
have been extended to 2,000,000 volts. The past year 
saw the first 220-kv. transmission system in the East 
put into operation (in Pennsylvania). 


The use of the ground wire seems to find increasing 
favor as a means of decreasing the number of serious — 
impulses occurring on transmission systems during 
lightning storms. Laboratory tests have shown quan- 
titatively the benefits to be derived from the use ae the — 


portance. The magnitude, polarity, and frequency of 8 ound wire under various conditions. 
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in the domain of our knowledge of the fine structure of 
spectral lines. These contributions follow the trend 
of ideas, previously established, with respect to the 
individual electronic orbits which determine the 
atomic and molecular structure of matter and the 
ultimate nature of various forms of radiation and other 
forms of energy. 

An authoritative and monumental work on modern 
physics is now appearing under the title, Handbuch der 
Physik, edited by Geiger and Scheel, in 24 large volumes 
(Springer, Berlin). Scores of prominent physicists are 
contributing to this work. Numerous special books 
are also available on branches of physics of interest 
to our profession, such as X-rays, spectroscopy, loniza- 
tion, dielectrics, photoelectricity, molecular structure, 
radiations, chemical physics, ete. 

Those who wish to get a bird’s-eye view on modern 
developments in physics should read Darrow’s ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Contemporary Physics’ (Van Nostrand) 
and his serial articles in the current issues of the 
Bell System Technical Journal. Seealso R. A. Millikan, 
“The Last Fifteen Years of Physics,’ Amer. Philos. 
Soc. Proc., 65.2, pp. 68-78, 1926. 

By following certain portions of Science Abstracts, 
Section A, one may readily keep in touch with the 
progress of any particular branch of physics in which one 
is interested. For work done in this country, the 
abstracts of papers presented before the American 
Physical Society and published in its bulletin should be 
consulted. This bulletin appears separately and is 
also subsequently reprinted in the Physical Revew. 
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Publications of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Franklin Institute, American Philosophical Society, 
Bell System, etc., will also be found useful. 


VLADIMIR KARAPETOFF, Chairman. 


Discussion 


R. W. Sorensen: The 1927 Pacific Coast Convention papers 
will include reports of work done in a study of the characteristics 
of lightning and devising means of protecting oil reservoirs 
against lightning strokes. One of the two papers to be pre- 
sented at that time is the result of work done in the research 
laboratories of California Institute of Technology, a group of 
people who wish protection for oil-storage reservoirs providing 
funds for this definite piece of research work. 'These funds have 
been used up and certain protective plans for oil reservoirs 
prescribed, but there remains much to be done in making a com- 
prehensive study of lightning and protection against it. Also 
this is one of the types of problems which, if properly financed, 
could well be carried out by one or more college staffs. Re- 
search on such a problem should not be limited to one or two 
laboratories and their respective groups of research men, but 
we should have a number of field observation crews and a number 
of laboratory groups making studies about lightning. It is my 
hope that a way will be found for men interested in the subject 
of lightning and provided with high-voltage equipment to do 
experimental work at our colleges in order that we may train 
students for this kind of work by permitting members of the 
faculty and student body to have a part in the work. 


lam much encouraged by the work already done. Observers are 
coming more nearly into accord as to what lightning phenomena 
are and how to protect against the destructive nature of lightning; 
but may I, in closing, urge that a comprehensive program be 
financed in such a way as to enable several college laboratories, 
as well as the high-voltage laboratories maintained by industrial 
organizations, to have a part in carrying out these investigations. 


A. I. E. E. Standards 


Annual Report of the Standards Committee’ 


To the Board of Directors: 


The Standards Committee has continued actively the 
revision of the Standards of the Institute, both as to 
form and content. In 1922, the Institute published its 
Standards in a volume of nearly 200 pages, divided into 
26 chapters, with an appendix in which are reprinted 
the Rules for Electrical Machinery of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. Soon after this edition 
was issued the Standards Committee was reorganized 
by the Board, and a revision was begun which involved 
the splitting up into separate sections the existing 
Standards, rearranging the material, and bringing 
together into separate complete compilations, the defi- 
nitions, service conditions, rating, heating, dielectric 
tests, markings, and other requirements applicable to 
any particular type of apparatus or brand of the art. 


Thirty sections have been definitely projected of 
which 23 have been issued; 7 are in preparation. Of the 
23 issued 2 are reprinted without change from the 1922 
edition of the Standards, but one of these sections is 
now in a revised report form for comment and criti- 
cism, and will shortly be issued. Five of the revised 
Standards have been approved as American Standards 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
and other sections are now before that committee for 
consideration. A complete list of Standards adopted 
and in preparation is given below as an appendix to 
this report. 

The revised form of the Standards has justified itself 
in the ease with which revisions may be made in the 
published sections. The sections are published in 
comparatively small editions, and revisions are readily 
made and a new edition printed without much expense 
or difficulty. Several of the Standards have been 
revised in this way. Monthly lists of the Standards 
available are published in the JOURNAL of the Institute. 


The Standards Committee is charged with the coordi- 
nation of all the standardization activities of the Insti- 
tute. The Committee has made recommendation to 
the President and Board of Directors upon all cases of 
representation of the Institute upon Sectional Commit- 
tees working in accordance with the procedure of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee; upon 
acceptance of and requests for sponsorship by the 
Institute; and has cooperated very closely with the 
United States Committee of the International Electro- 
~ 1. Committee on Standards 


J. Franklin Meyer, Chairman, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
H. E. Farrer, Secretary, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 


H. A. Kidder, H. S. Osborne, C. E. Skinner, 

A. M. MacCutcheon, F. L. Rhodes, W. I. Slichter, 

F. D. Newbury, L. T. Robinson, R. H. Tapscott. 
Ex Officio 


Chairmen of Working Committees. 
Chairmen of delegations on other standardizing bodies. 
President of U. 8. National Committee of I. E. C. 


technical Commission. The cooperation of the com- 
mittee with the technical committees is being made 
closer and more effective. The chairman of each 
technical committee, or a member of the committee 
designated by the chairman, is a member of the Stand- 
ards Committee. Several of the Standards have been 
formulated by technical committees and accepted by 
the Standards Committee, and in other cases subcom- 
mittees of technical committees have been made the 
working committee on specific standardization projects. 


By direction of the Board, certain Standards have 
been translated into the Spanish language under the 
very able supervision of Past President Mailloux. The 
translation of 19 of the standards has been completed 
and 18 have been published by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. By July 1, it is expected that all of the 
translated sections will be in print. The Spanish 
edition is printed in the same style and in the same size 
as the English edition. The translation has been 
received with interest by engineers in Spanish-speaking 
countries of South America. The Institute is very 
much indebted to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for the excellent manner in which the Span- 
ish text has been published, and for the fine cooperation 
that exists between the Bureau and the Standards 
Committee. American electrical manufacturers will 
no doubt find this Spanish edition of considerable value 
in business relationships in Spanish-speaking countries. 

The committee has cooperated to the fullest extent 
with the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
the International Electrotechnical Commission, and the 
Standardization activities of other organizations. In 
the formulation of Institute Standards, the committee 
has endeavored to enlist the fullest cooperation of all 
other organizations interested in electrical standardiza- 
tion. Standardization work as now organized in the 
electrical field, is somewhat complex, and there is of 
necessity a certain amount of unavoidable overlapping. 
It is believed, however, that very good progress is being 
made as represented by the present Standards of the 
Institute. 


Sections of A. I. E. E. Standards 


No. 1 General Principles upon which Temperature 
Limits are Based in the Rating of Electrical 
Machinery. 

5 Standards for Direct-Current Generators and 
Motors and Direct-Current Commutator 
Machines in General. 

7 Standards for Alternators, Synchronous 
Motors and Synchronous Machines in 
General. 
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STANDARDS 
Standards for Synchronous Converters. 36 
Standards for Induction Motors and Induction *37 
Machines in General. 88 
Standards for Direct-Current and Alternating- 39 
Current Fractional Horse Power Motors. 
Standards for Railway Motors. 41 
Standards for Transformers, Induction Regu- *42, 
lators and Reactors. 
Standards for Instrument Transformers. *46 
Standards for Industrial Control Apparatus. 
Standards for Railway Control and Mine 
Locomotive Control Apparatus. 
Standards for Oil Circuit Breakers. No. 2 
Standards for Disconnecting and Horn Gap a 4 
Switches. 
Standards for Wires and Cables. 20 
Standards for Electrical Measuring Instru- 26 
ments. 98 
Standards for Telegraphy and Telephony. 45 


*Approved by A. E. S. C. as American Standard. 
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Standards for Storage Batteries. 

Standards for Illumination. 

Standards for Electric Are Welding Apparatus. 

Standards for Electric Resistance Welding 
Apparatus. . 

Standards for Insulators. 

Standard Symbols for Electrical Equipment of 
Buildings. 
Standards for 

Conductors. 


Hard Drawn Aluminum 


Sections in Preparation 


Standard Definitions and Symbols. 

Standards for the Measurement of Test 
Voltages in Dielectric Tests. 

Standards for Air Circuit Breakers. 

Automatic Substations 

Standards for Lightning Arresters. 

Recommended Practise for Electrical Instal- 
lations on Shipboard (Marine Rules). 
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Report of Committee on Instruments and Measurements 


To the Board of Directors: eae 


Three branches of the field of electrical measurements 
in which the demands of industry have stimulated new, 
improved and more precise methods and means of 
measurement are:—electric power and energy, dielec- 
trics, and high frequency. The first two items were 
covered in the report of the committee for 1925-26 and 
in the symposium on dielectric measurements con- 
ducted at the Niagara Falls Regional Meeting of the 
Northeastern District, May, 1926. 

sc HIGH-FREQUENCY MEASUREMENTS 
_ This year’s activity has been focussed on the matter 
of measurement of high-frequency quantities arising 
principally in the field of carrier telephony and radio. 
The committee, functioning largely through a sub- 
committee consisting of Messrs. H. M. Turner, Chair- 
man, E. D. Doyle, Melville Eastham, W. N. Goodwin, 
Jr.,and B. W. St. Clair, arranged for the presentation 


of a series of papers at the Pittsfield Regional Mere 


of the First District (May 25-28, 1927). 

A list of these papers and arésumé of the Wicceries 
in these papers are included as part of this report under 
the heading “Symposium on High-Frequency Measure- 
ments.” . 

ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT OF PHYSICAL VALUES 

_ The committee has also continued, through a sub- 


committee of one, (namely Mr. P. A. Borden), the | 


extension of the bibliography of articles in other periodi- 
cals dealing with the application of electrical methods 


to the measurement of other than purely electrical 


- quantities. 
this report. 


This bibliography is submitted as part of 


REMOTE METERING 
There has been formed this year a new subcommittee 
to survey the field of distant indications of electrical 
quantities. This committee consists of Messrs. E. I. 
Rutan, R. T. Pierce, and P. A. Borden, and it will 
report at a later date. ; 
A. E. KNOWLTON, Chairman. 
SyMPosiuM ON HIGH-FREQUENCY MEASUREMENTS 


The following article consists of a résumé of a series - 


of fifteen papers dealing with measurements at high 
fr _ The ett: eC pe ae cule 


will constitute the major aetinity of the Committee on 
Instruments and Measurements during the year 1926- 
27. The papers are to be presented at the Regional 
Meeting in Pittsfield, Mass., May 25, 1927. Complete 
copies may be obtained eat Institute headquarters. | 
The papers are as follows: 

1. Notes on the Use of a Radio-Frequency Voltmeter, 
by W. N. Goodwin, Jr. | 

2. Substitution Method for the Diainaton of 
Resistance of Inductors and Capacitors at Radio Fre- 
quencies, by C.T. Burke. — 

3. Condenser Shunt for Measurement of High- 
Frequency Currents of Large Magnitude, by Alexander 
Nyman. 

4. Radio-Frequency Current Transformers, by Paul 
MacGahan. . 

5. Methods for the Measurement of Radio Field 


- Strengths, by C. R. Englund and H. T. Friis. 


6. The Quantitative Determination of Radio Receiver 
Performance, by H. D. Oakley. 


7. High-Frequency Measurements of Communication 
Lines, by H. A. Affel and J. T. O’Leary. 


8. Meihods of Measuring the Insulation of Taleohone 
Lines at High Frequencies, by EK. I. Green. 


9. High-Frequency Measurement of Communication 
Apparatus, by W. J. Shackleton and J. G. Ferguson. 

10. Impedance of a Non-Linear Circuit Element, 
by E. Petersen. 

11. Empirical Analysis of Complex Electric Waves, ; 
by J. W. Horton. 

12. A New Thermionic Voltmeter, by S. C. Hoare. . 

13. The Oscilloscope: A Stabilized Cathode Ray Oscillo- 
graph with Linear Tome Axis, by Frederick Bedell and 
H. J. Reich. 

14. Sensitivity Characteristies of a Boer enieney 
Bridge Network, by P. G. Edwards and H. W. 
Herrington. 

15. Microammeter 


acai of High-Frequency 


Bridge Balance, by H. M. Turner. 


ae oe fens ee these papers reflect the 
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of bridge modifications, adaptation of the electron 
tube to measurement circuits, and also the improvement 
of thermocouple type instruments. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR RADIO FREQUENCIES 


A shielded thermocouple type voltmeter for radio 
frequencies was described by L. T. Wilson in the 1924 
TRANSACTIONS. The current consumption varies from 
2 to 8 milliamperes for the conductive circuit of the 
instrument and a quadrature component for shield- 
charging of the same order of magnitude. Subsequent 
investigation during the development of the instrument 
have shown that in order that the inherent precision of 
the instrument shall be realized, the effect of induc- 
tance and capacitance in the connections. must be 
avoided by observance of careful technique. Thus 
in measuring the effective resistance of a reactor, the 
low-potential section of the measuring circuit should be 
carefully grounded and the high-potential section kept 
short and clear of solid dielectrics and consequent stray 
loss. 

In measuring the RF and L of a broadcast tuning coil, 
for example: It is connected in series with a 500-m.m. f. 
condenser, a 100-milliampere ammeter and a 1.2-ohm 
resistor (say 2 in. of 0.0065-in. manganin) the latter 
serving as conductive coupler with an oscillator 10-watt 
or larger. The drop across the resistor as indicated by 
the voltmeter will be of the order of three volts when 
the measuring circuit is tuned to sharp resonance. The 
effective resistance of the coil is less than E'/I by the 
amount of milliammeter and condenser resistances. The 
inductance of the coil is computed from the resonance 
formula and the capacity setting of the condenser. The 
frequency error of this device is about 1 per cent for 
frequencies of the: order of 1500 kilocycles. (See 
paper No. 1.) 

Circuit constants of capacitors and inductors are, in 
one method, of a substitution type, found by resonating 
them in a series circuit and using asanindicatora crystal 
in series with a d-c. microammeter, the combination 
shunted across a small inductance in the series circuit. 

The resistance of an inductor is found in the value of a 
non-reactive resistor substituted for the inductor in a 
circuit tuned in both cases to resonance by adjustment 
of a capacitor having negligible equivalent series re- 
sistance. The inductance is found in terms of the 
quotient of difference and product of the capacities 
required for resonance. Similarly, the capacitance and 
resistance of a capacitor are found in terms of the change 
in resistance and capacitance between resonance with 
and resonance without the capacitor in question. 
(See paper No. 2). 

In the measurement of high-frequency current of 
more than 10 amperes the hot wire instrument is not 
feasible because the size and resistance tend to become 
prohibitive. The thermocouple ammeters for larger 
ranges than 100 amperes become very expensive on 
account of considerations of skin effect and size of 
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heating element. Iron-cored current transformers are 
satisfactory up to 500 kilocycles but for much higher 
frequencies the difficulties in design increase. . 

A method has been developed which employs a hot- 
wire or thermocouple ammeter in series with a relatively 
small condenser and the combination in parallel with a 
large condenser shunt. The error due to the thermo- 
couple resistance need not exceed 0.5 per cent with 
frequencies up to 6000 kilocycles and satisfactory 
commercial measurements are feasible up to 60,000 
kilocycles. Unit assembly of the shunt condenser 
readily permits the provision of several current ranges, 
—say 50, 100, 200 amperes, the thermocouple instrument 
in each case having a 0.25-ampere rating. Care must 
be taken to avoid losses from resonance of the closed 
circuit at some harmonic of the fundamental. The 
absolute calibration of the arrangement presents 
difficulty even by means of a calorimeter ammeter be- 
cause of the uncertainty about high-frequency resis- 
tance and effect of distributed capacity. The condenser 


. shunt is apparently entitled to greater confidence than 


a direct thermal determination. (See paper No. 3). 

For the measurement of large currents at high fre- 
quency, there are also available current transformers of 
the through-type with secondary rated at one ampere; 
the indicator is usually a thermocouple type ammeter. 
(See paper No. 4.) 


RADIO FIELD-STRENGTH AND RECEIVING SETS 


The vacuum tube used as detector, amplifier, and volt- 
meter is the basis of sensitive comparator methods for 
determining radio field strengths at frequencies below 
1000 ke. in the customary unit of micro volts per meter. 
The loop-antenna is employed in preference to the open- 
antenna and no indirect evidence has appeared which 
places in doubt the value of equivalent effective height 
computed for the loops used. Both the J R drop and 
mutual-inductance voltage methods are employed for 
introducing into the antenna the sinusoidal comparison 
voltage; the resistance method is preferred because its 
reactance is of less concern than the resistance of a 
mutual inductance and also it serves admirably as a 
terminal impedance for a constant impedance attenua- 
tion network. Shielding is easier with resistance 
coupling. 

For frequencies higher than 1000 ke. theabovemethod 
becomes unworkable and a double-detection type of 
receiver is used after calibration as a vacuum tube 
voltmeter. The received field strength is evaluated in 
terms of three measured attenuation factors, the 
received signal voltage, and the loop effective height. 
Static energy and static “noise value’ are of interest; 
continuous static is readily measurable in terms of the 
telegraph signal strength masked by it. The enormous 
variability of usual static has prompted measuring it by 
noting the gain of the receiving set necessary to main- 
tain constant static output. A non-restoring type of 
deflection instrument comparable to a fluxmeter has 
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merit in summing the received energy over a definite 
interval. (See paper No. 5.) 

The problems of measurement of the common electri- 
cal properties of the individual elements and of circuit 


units of radio receiving sets having been dealt with, 


there are remaining those factors of set performance 
which differentiate sets with respect to their selectivity, 
sensitivity, fidelity of reproduction, and reradiation. 
Each of these attributes of a completed set have been 
reduced to a quantitative definition and measuring 
method which evaluates them in terms of output 
voltage obtained on response to the input from a con- 
trolled signal generator. Thus sensitivity is deter- 
mined as the ratio of output voltage to input field 


strength at various output voltages and input fre- 
Dimensional analysis of the expressed ratio. 


quencies. 
results in reduction to length units; therefore, sensitivi- 
ties are expressed in meters. Selectivity is determined 
in terms of the input field strength required to main- 


tain a constant minimum value of output voltage for 


the requisite range of frequencies. Quality perform- 


- ance is expressed as the ratio of output voltage at the 


various modulation frequencies, the antenna voltage 
and degree of modulation being maintained constant. 
Radiation is expressed in meter-amperes, the meters 


being the antenna height and the amperes that value of 


current required to establish various output voltages 


in a detector of known sensitivity when the latter is 
- supplied with the radiation output of the receiving set. 


(See paper No. 6.) 


TELEPHONE CARRIER-FREQUENCY MEASUREMENTS 


In the field of telephone carrier frequencies, the line 
characteristics of chief interest are attenuation, im- 


-pedance, and cross-talk for frequencies up to about 


50,000 cycles. Apparatus for field and laboratory 
measurement of these quantities has been developed and 
standardized on a unit basis. The units consist of 
oscillator, detector-amplifier, impedance-bridge, ther- 


momilliammeter, variable attenuator, cross-talk set, 


and frequency meter. The oscillator is a vacuum-. 
tube and tuning circuit giving 0.4 to 0.7 watts maximum 
at frequencies from 100 to 50,000 cycles and above 
3000: cycleshasno harmonics of more than 10 per cent of 
the fundamental amplitude. The detector-amplifier i is 


__ adapted to both aural and visual balancing or in- 


_ The impedance bridge is of the balancing or 
al ea ee nae ge eet ea carries 


~ ane 


imes 
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30 X 108 to an accuracy of about 3 per cent. Impedance 
measurements are of importance in connection with non- 
homogeneous lines and these are generally made on the 
line after terminating it in its characteristic impedance, 


usually a resistance of about 600 ohms; the results 


indicate the efficacy of loading to meet carrier-current 
operation. Avoidance of cross-talk with carrier-fre- 
quency operation presents many difficulties and 
necessitates a highly refined system of transpositions; 
the cross-talk measurements made to determine the 
effectiveness of the transpositions are a specialized 
form of attenuation measurements, 7. e., attenuation 
to cross-talk must be high and to line transmission, 
low. d 

It is by such.a system of measurement that a tele- 
phone circuit is tested for its quality after the necessary 
modifications have been made in preparation for carrier- 
current operation. (See paper No. 7.) 

A substantial part of the increased attenuation at 
carrier frequencies is due to skin effect of the conductors, 
and the leakage conductance of the insulators is found to 


increase rapidly with the frequency; radiation is a 


negligible factor. It is permissible to attribute to 
leakage conductance all losses except those of an J? R 


nature in the metallic conductors; the leakage con- 


ductance, G, may of-course, be derived from measure- 
ments of the attenuation but the line would have to be 
at least 100 mi. in length. A direct measurement of G 
on a line short enough (250 ft.) to avoid propagation 
effects and a phase shift of more than five degrees has 
been made on an experimental line with sufficient 
comparability to represent the shunt losses in long lines; 
the line contained 25 poles spaced 7 ft. apart and with 
6-in. spacing of the insulators on. the crossarms. A 
certain amount of transposition was resorted to, but the 
important precautions pertained to the manner of 
leading the conductors into the test station. 

Fach circuit is in effect a conductance shunted by a 
capacitance and thus the equivalent of the leaky 
condenser; the bridge for the conductance measure- 


' ments is similar to those employed for the determination 


_of the loss angle or power factor of dielectrics and con- 
densers. The high resistance of a few insulators in 
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driven forks (calibrated by phonic wheel for 24-hr. 
period against Arlington time) can be maintained within 
0.001 per cent of 100 cycles. Other frequencies can 
be compared with the standard by means of the cathode 
ray oscillograph. Resistance standards must have 
minimum and constant phase angle; 1000-ohm stand- 
ards have been constructed with effective inductance 
not exceeding five microhenrys up to 100 ke. 

Secondary standards of capacitance are made with 
mica dielectric impregnated with paraffin; such con- 
densers can be obtained with temperature coefficient 
below 0.005 per cent per deg. cent. and with less than 
0.1 per cent capacitance variation from 500 cycles to 
100 ke. and phase angles less than one minute. Air 
‘ condensers are feasible for the smaller capacitances. 
Secondary standards of inductance must be constant 
and preferably with small external field. Air-cored 
standards of large inductance involve considerable 
distributed capacitance; on this account cores of per- 
malloy have been used with considerable success. 
Secondary standards of resistance in dial form in- 
evitably involve more distributed capacitance than 
single primary standard resistances. 

In the comparison of secondary standards against 
primary standards, methods which determinate the 
unknown in terms of circuit constants are preferable 
to those requiring the measurement of current and 
voltage. The bridges used must be carefully shielded 
and the equal ratio arm bridge is to be preferred wher- 
ever possible. The bridge circuits in use provide 
for impedance determinations when direct current is 
superposed on the high-frequency alternating current; 
these bridge methods also provide means of measuring 
flutter (telegraph impulse affecting the telephone 
frequency inductance of apparatus in the common 
circuit), transformer ratios, capacitance unbalance, 
attenuation and gain, and cross-talk. (See paper No. 9.) 

The harmonic components of non-sinusoidal quanti- 
ties create difficulties in the measurement of impedance 
of circuit-elements of a non-linear nature, where the 
ratio of instantaneous currents and potentials is not 
constant throughout the cycle. Vacuum tubes are 
non-linear as to resistance and iron-cored coils at high 
flux densities are non-linear as to reactance. In a-c. 
bridge measurements of such quantities it is found that 
the measured impedance depends on harmonic factors 
introduced from the source of supply, the magnitude 
of the resistance in the bridge ratio arms, the im- 
pedances of the detector and of the source of supply 
to the fundamental frequency and to the possible 
harmonic frequencies, and also upon the method used 
in attaining bridge balance. As for the last item, the 
measured non-linear impedance may well be different 
if balanced, in one case, against standards of resistance 
and inductance and, in the other case, balanced against 
a non-inductive resistance after establishing resonance 
with a standard capacity. 

It is thus often essential to arrange the measuring 
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circuit so that the impedance or other quantity mea- 
sured shall be characteristic of the non-linear device 
and not of the bridge and supply network. The com- 
plicating effect introduced by a non-sinsuoidal im- 
pressed potential wave is readily removed by the use of 
a frequency-selective circuit between the source and the 
measuring network. The complicating effect of har- 
monics arising out of the non-linear reaction of the 
element under measurement may be suppressed in two 
ways,—one, a modification of the usual bridge method 
and the other, an a-c. potentiometer method. 

In the modified bridge method, two balanced Hens 
inductance coils with high-coupling are inserted in the 
1:1 ratio bridge arms. The fundamental fluxes neu- 
tralize but the harmonic components of current en- 
counter the. series-aiding impedance and are effectually 
suppressed. In the a-e. potentiometer method the 
harmonics are suppressed by a filter of low impedance 
to the fundamental and high impedance to the ‘har- 
monics developed in the non-linear element. Further 
modifications make possible the determination of the 
non-linear characteristics of the element without 
suppressing the harmonic current flow. (See paper 
No. 10.) 

In the transmission of speech it is not only essential 
that the circuit possess prescribed reactions to steady - 
state conditions but also that it fulfill certain other 
limitations upon transient conditions. The oscillo- 
graph is inadequate to the analysis of the couples 
waves encountered in, for example, the multi-channel 
repeater employed in carrier telephone systems and 
other means of analysis had to be devised. Any dis- 
tortion by amplifiers or circuit elements results in the 
development of new frequencies that are multiples of 
the components of the impressed wave or are algebraic 
combinations of those components; these extraneous 
components may call for detection and measurement 
when their amplitude is even as low as 0.1 per cent or 
less of the true signal components. The heterodyne 
beat method is found useful in such detection and 
measurement; by a d-c. indicator in the plate circuit 
of a biased grid tube the amplitude of the d-c. compo- 
nent is directly determined. The same indicator will by 
relatively slow periodic change in deflection show by a 
beat method the presence of a minute component of a 
particular difference-frequency when the oscillator 
frequency is brought close to the frequency of the com- 
ponent. The method does not lend itself readily to a 
quantitative determination however. 

Practically all analyzers for waves of small amplitude 
are modifications of the elementary form in which .a 
selective circuit couples a vacuum tube amplifier to the 
circuit under investigation. Whether the voltage drop 
across L or C be chosen for application to the grid 
of the detector depends upon the frequency of the com- 
ponents sought; LZ for low, and C for high frequencies. 
The procedure is tedious and long if a wide range of 
frequencies is sought and there has been developed a 
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device for automatically tuning over the desired 
range and automatically recording the amplitudes of 
discovered components. Means are also available for 
examining the variation of a single component of a 
complex wave as conditions affecting it are varied; 
the required selectivity is attained by employing several 
analyzers in tandem. 

. For more exacting requirements even the above 
method is inadequate and for such cases a heterodyne 
analyzer has been developed; thereby the frequency 
range to be examined is translated to a lower position 
of the frequency scale with the advantage of greater 
fractional separation between components. (See paper 
No. 11.) 


INSTRUMENTS FOR MODERATELY HIGH FREQUENCIES 


A vacuum tube voltmeter has been developed in 
which the plate impedance forms one arm of a Wheat- 
stone bridge. With zero voltage impressed upon the 
grid-filament circuit of the tube the bridge is initially 
balanced by means of an adjustable resistance, the 
bridge indicator then reading zero. When an unknown 
voltage either alternating or direct is then impressed 
upon the grid-filament the plate-impedance changes, 
and the bridge balance is disturbed; the resulting 
deflection of the bridge. indicator is a direct indication, 
after appropriate calibration, of the voltage impressed 
on the grid filament. (See paper No. 12.) 

Professor Bedell describes a method for producing 
stationary curves on the screen of a cathode ray oscillo- 
graph and establishing a linear time axis which involves 
the use of an auxiliary circuit consisting of a source of 
constant voltage, a neon gas-filled lamp and anelectron- 
tube arranged in the general form of a bridge. The 
voltage across a portion of this circuit, which varies 
directly with time, is connected across one pair of de- 
flecting plates of the oscillograph tube and in this way 
establishes a linear time axis. By means of a motor- 
driven distributor, the other pair of deflecting plates is 
connected first to one part of a circuit and then to 
another, thus making it possible to study several 
phenomena simultaneously. (See paper No. 13.) 


The employment of very low frequencies (say three 
or four cycles per second) involves in some respects as 
much difficulty as the higher frequencies. The problem 
of locating opens in telephone cable conductors involves 
the determination of impedances; a study has been 
made of the degree of accuracy and sensitivity obtain- 
able in impedance measurement with different fre- 
quencies of supply voltage. For long cables the input 
impedance is a hyperbolic rather than linear function 
of the characteristic impedance; the error in impedance 
measurement arising from this functional departure 
proves to be least for the lower frequencies. On the 
other hand, the bridge sensitivity is improved by some- 
what higher frequencies. A thorough mathematical 
and experimental analysis of the sensitivity of im- 
pedance measurement of cable fault locations up to 70 mi., 
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by means of a de Sauty bridge, indicates the desirability 
of using frequencies of the order of four cycles. The 
sensitivity is further increased by controlling the phase 
of the field excitation of the bridge galvanometer. 
Use of such low frequencies as four cycles per second is 
not common and the generating apparatus, bridge, 
detector, and graphical treatment of errors and sensi- 
tivity of measurement of impedances at this frequency 
are of interest in a report on measurements under 
other than power frequencies. (See paper No. 14.) 


The telephone receiver, due to its simplicity, sensitiv- 
ity and convenience, has been widely used for determin- 
ing a-c. bridge balance and under favorable conditions 
is quite satisfactory. The aural method, however, 
involving as it does the receiver associated with the 
ear, has two serious limitations; first, it can be used 
only where there is very little extraneous noise and 
second, the frequency range for best operation is re- 
stricted to a band of, say, from 200 to 2000 cycles unless 
a heterodyne scheme is adopted. 

A. visual method has been devised using a d-c. 
microammeter in the plate circuit of an electron tube 
rectifier, associated with one or more stages of amplifica- 
tion, which gives maximum reading for a state of bal- 
ance, thereby permitting the use of a sensitive meter 
and at the same time making it fool proof. A large 
bridge unbalance reduces the deflection to nearly zero 
and as balance is approached it increases. No change in 
reading on short-circuiting the indicator terminals of 
the bridge, which would correspond to zero voltage, 
shows definitely a perfect balance. This method not 
only completely overcomes the limitations of the aural 
method, but also renders a quantitative determination 
of the degree of unbalance. (See paper No. 15.) 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT OF PHYSICAL VALUES 
‘By PERRY A. BORDEN 
(Supplementary Bibliography) 


The following bibliography, prepared at the instance 
of the Committee on Instruments and Measurements, 
is supplementary to that accompanying the writer’s 
paper on the above subject published in the TRANS- 
ACTIONS of the A. I. E. E. Vol. XLIV (1925) p. 288. 
While most of the articles referred to have appeared in 
the technical press during the current year, some are of 
earlier dates, and a few references are made to standard 
works on electrical measurement. The arrangement of 
headings has been retained as in the original paper, but 
the references are not numbered. 
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Bicenaeal Communication 
Ariinal Report of Committee on Communication’ 


To the Board of Directors: 

During the past Institute year, notable progress has 
been made in many branches of the art of electrical 
communication. The committee has selected for its 
report the items which were considered to be of most 
general interest and these are described under the 
various subheadings below. 


TELEGRAPHY 


In the field of printing telegraphy, there has been a 
considerable extension during the year in the use of 
the simplified tape printers on branch office circuits 
and in private offices of business houses. 

_ Additional installations have been made of the 
automatic tape transmission system for telegraphic 
tickers mentioned in the 1926 report, and direct service 


and full market quotations have been extended wrcpeh 


the southwest. 

For trans-ocean traffic, a notable example among the 
permalloy-loaded cables laid during the year is the 
New York—Bay Roberts—Penzance cable. Multi-chan- 
nel operation for direct traffic between New York 


and London is now in effect on this cable. 


In the larger telegraph central offices, a system for 
automatically dispatching carriers in pneumatic tube 


lines is displacing manual dispatching. Space at the 


routing center is conserved, efficiency of operation is 
improved, and savings are effected in operating costs. 


In this system, a tube clerk drops a carrier containing — 


ppemene for transmission to a branch office into the 
proper one of a group of open-end gravity tubes located 
The gravity tubes 


inlets are located. The inlet contains a rotor which 
oscillates on a horizontal axis through an arc of about 
70 deg. at the rate of about six times a min. The 
carrier enters a pocket in the rotor when it is in aline- 


ment with the gravity tube at one end of the rotor’s 


travel. At the other end of the arc, the pocket con- 
taining the carrier is in alinement with the end of the 
outgoing tube. The rotors of a group of sending inlets 
are driven by one motor through reducing gears and 
_ crank Sang Interlocking devices feed one 


1D). H. Gage, 
S P. Grace, 
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carrier at a time into each rotor and a visible signal is 
provided to indicate failure of any inlet to perform its 
function. Automatic sending inlets act as spacing 
devices in the transmission of carriers and eliminate 
trouble from overloading which occurs with manual 
sending on busy tubes. The average transit time from 
the main to the branch office is therefore generally 
decreased. 

The great development of message telegraph systems 
involves interesting traffic problems, including layout 
of wires, traffic routing, office layout, operator assign- 
ment, etc. These problems were discussed in an 
interesting paper entitled, Telegraph Traffic Engineering, 
by Messrs. H. Mason and C. J. Walbran, which was 
presented at the Winter Convention. 


Another very important telegraph subject which was | 


discussed at the Winter Convention is the measurement 
of telegraph transmission (Measurement of Telegraph 
Transmission, by Messrs. H. Nyquist, R. B. Shanck, 
and S. I. Cory.) This subject has been of growing 
importance for a number of years, partly because of the 
advent of telegraph circuits having a large number of 
sections and partly on account of the increasing im- 
portance of accurately determining the effect on tele- 


graph transmission of various amounts of interfering 


currents and of changes in individual circuit elements. 


DIAL TELEPHONY 

The rapid application of dial telephone systems has 
continued. During the year about 500,000 dial tele- 
phone stations were installed, bringing the total in 
service in this country, as of the first of January 1927, 
to approximately 2,400,000. 

A means has been developed for remotely operating 
small magneto telephone plants where this is desirable. 
The name applied to this means is the semi-automatic 
magneto exchange. 
scribers’ stations are equipped with magneto telephones. 
Connections are switched remotely by means of auto- 
matic telephone apparatus under the control of an 
operator, who employs a dial trunk from a control 
center into the exchange area. 
exchanges may be controlled from the ope: 


In a system of this type the sub- 


Any number of such 
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calling subscriber remains at the telephone. An im- 
portant factor in this improvement is the development 
of a method of operation combining the work of the line 
and recording operators so that if the number of the 
called telephone is given the recording operator, she 
can proceed at once with the handling of the call. 

A new type of toll switchboard has been made avail- 
able for toll centers having sufficient traffic to require 
separate toll and local switchboards. The signaling 
equipment which was previously located in the cord 
circuits has been transferred to the line and trunk 
circuits and use has been made to a considerable extent 
of common positional equipment. 


TELEPHONE TOLL CABLES 


The year witnessed the opening on December 15, 
1926, of a new long distance cable link between Chicago 
and St. Louis, insuring for the future the best possible 
storm protection for communication through from New 
York to St. Louis as well as between intermediate 
points. This cable forms a part of the network of 
cables connecting Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities ‘with the cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and contains circuits for both very 
long-haul and short-haul telephone business. The 
longest circuits of the network are about 1500 mi. in 
length, but even this does not represent the maximum 
distance over which circuits of this type can be operated. 
Telephone repeaters on these circuits are spaced at 
intervals of approximately 50 mi. Echo suppressors 
are used to permit operating with volume efficiencies 
comparable with other long distance telephone circuits. 
Automatic regulators are employed to compensate for 
the effect of temperature in changing the attenuation 
of the cable conductors by suitable changes in the 
amplification of repeaters in the circuit. 

The new link is 344 mi. in Jength. It provides more 
than 250 telephone circuits, and over 500 telegraph 
messages can also be sent simultaneously, making it the 
equivalent of 10 heavy pole lines of open wire. 

The increasing development of toll cable networks is 
of extreme importance in the protection of telephone 
service from interruptions due to sleet storms. During 
the year 1926, about 2000 mi. of such cables were put 
in service in various parts of the country, adding more 
than 400,000 mi. to the telephone circuits of the nation. 


CARRIER-CURRENT SYSTEMS 


An interesting example of the rapidity with which 
new developments are finding their way into practical 
use is to be found in the extensive application of carrier- 
current telephony and telegraphy to the long distance 
open wire telephone circuits of the country. There are 
now of the order of 100,000 mi. of long distance tele- 
phone facilities provided by carrier methods and some 
250,000 mi. of telegraph facilities so provided. 

The recent growth in carrier-current circuits results 
from the progress which has been made in perfecting the 
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performance of the apparatus itself and in the develop- 
ment and standardization of methods for coordinating a 
large number of carrier systems upon the wires of a 
pole line. 

During 1926, an interesting application of carrier 
telephony was made on one of the two Catalina Island 
telephone cables. Because of the relatively short 
length of these cables and of their transmission stability, 
it has been possible to obtain in this way as many as 
six additional two-way circuits, making a total of seven 
telephone channels and one telegraph channel on a 
single-conductor cable. The apparatus employed in 
this system is similar to that used on open wire lines. 
By an arrangement of this character, the loss of one of 
the cables would temporarily reduce the number of 
telephone circuits only from eight to seven. This 
system was described in a paper by Mr. H. W. Hitch- 
cock which was presented at the Pacific Coast Conven- 
tion in September. 

The use of carrier-current telephony for communica- 
tion on power transmission lines has increased ap- 
preciably. The power circuits involved vary from 
those of 22 kv. to 220 kv. and the distances communi- 
cated over vary from a few miles to those in the order of 
300 mi. 

The coupling to the transmission lines which in the 
earlier stages of the art was effected in some cases by 
means of parallel wires is now being accomplished very 
largely by coupling condensers or capacitors which are 
now available in several types for voltages up to and 
including 220 kv. Considerable progress has been 
made in the development of by-pass apparatus, repeater 
stations, portable equipment, and various other sup- 
plementary pieces of apparatus. With the increased 
application of this form of communication, the de- 
mand is rapidly increasing for. multiple communica- 
tion channels, particularly in connection with the more 
extensive individual power systems where load dis- 
patching is divided into districts and in the case of 
the rapidly growing number of transmission line inter- 
connections between the large power systems. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEPHONY 


An important event during the year was the com- 
pletion of a new transcontinental telephone and 
and telegraph route. The new route connects Chicago 
with Seattle by way of Minneapolis, Bismarck, Billings, 
Helena, and Spokane. The through circuits comprise 
at the present time three telephone circuits and 14 
superposed telegraph channels. The repeaters in use 
on these circuits represent the very latest development 
in this field. 

There are now three transcontinental telephone 
routes in service, the others being routed, one through 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, and Sacramento, and 
one via St. Louis, Dallas, El Paso, Phoenix, and Los 
Angeles. A discussion of some of the more interesting 
transmission problems and other considerations which _ 
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are important factors in determining the design of these 
facilities was presented at the Pacific Coast Convention 
at Salt Lake City last September in a paper by Messrs. 
H. H. Nance and O. B. Jacobs entitled Transmission 
Features of Transcontinental Telephony. 


LOADING OF TELEPHONE CIRCUITS 


An outstanding development in loading coil design 
which has been put into commercial use in the past 
year is the use of permalloy in compressed powdered 
form in the cores of some types of these coils. The 
application of this desirable magnetic material has 
resulted in material reductions in both the size and cost 
of loading coils. The lower cost of loading resulting 
from this and the other improvements in loading coils 
referred to in last year’s report is, together with the 
large installations of toll cable in this country, bringing 
about a very large increase in the use of loading coils. 


ELECTRICAL AMPLIFICATION 


In the development and application of amplifiers, 
there is sometimes occasion for amplifying extremely 
weak signals. Considerable interest attaches to the 
question of what limitation, if any, is imposed on the 
strength of the signals that can be amplified. Recent 
researches have shown that the limit of amplification 
may be set not by noises coming from the vacuum 
tubes or the batteries supplying them, but instead from 
the internal characteristics of the electrical conductors 
comprising the circuit whose minute currents are to be 
amplified. In any electrical conductor, minute elec- 
tromotive forces are continuously produced by the 
thermal agitation of the electrons and atoms. This is 
true whether or not external electromotive forces are 
connected to the conductor. When an electrical 
conductor is connected to the input of a carefully built 
amplifier of sufficiently high amplification, readily 
audible sound may be heard in a telephone receiver 
connected to the output of the amplifier. The fact 
that the noise does not-come from the amplifier can 
readily be proved by cooling the conductor by means of 
liquid air, when the noise heard in the receiver im- 
mediately diminishes in intensity, the reduction in 
noise being due to the reduced thermal agitation in the 
conductor. The laws underlying this phenomenon 
were determined experimentally by Mr. J. B. Johnson 
and presented in a paper at the December 1926 meeting 
of the American Physical Society at Philadelphia. 
These laws were later deduced from thermodynamical 
considerations and presented by Mr. H. Nyquist at the 
February 1927 meeting of the American Physical 
Society at New York. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SPEECH 


The continued researches in the characteristics of 
speech and hearing and the nature of vocal and musical 
transmission have continued to give results of great 
importance for the improvement of telephone service, 
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and have also led to many noteworthy developments 
in allied fields. A very important development based 
on these researches is the combination of improved 
phonographie recording devices and high quality 
reproduction synchronized with motion pictures. 

A paper by C. F. Sacia and C. J. Beck entitled 
“The Power of Fundamental Speech Sounds” pub- 
lished in The Bell System Technical Journal of July 
1926 describes the continuing work in the study of 
speech power by means of the oscillograph. Sounds 
are considered individually on the basis of instantaneous 
and mean power. In earlier analyses, the principal 
emphasis was placed upon the power in speech as a 
whole. 


RADIO TELEGRAPHY 


Long distance radio telegraph communication is 
rapidly changing from long waves or low frequencies 
generated by alternators or Poulsen arcs to short waves 
or high frequencies generated by thermionic tubes. 
Within the last 18 months, transmitters up to 40-kw. 
capacity operating on frequencies of 10,000 to 20,000 
ke., 30 to 15 meters, have been produced and put into 
service. These are replacing arc generators up to 
500-kw. and alternators of 200-kw. capacity. Reliable 
continuous daylight communication has been obtained 
by using wave lengths around 15 meters, notably 
between New York and Buenos Aires. During hours of 
darkness, wavelengths from 25 to 75 meters have been 
in use in both transatlantic and transpacific services. 
The greater reliability of the short waves is the result of 
almost complete immunity to summer static, and the 
new system is much more economical because of the low 
power consumption compared to that used for long 
wave transmission. 

The scope of international radio service was further 
extended during the year by the opening of direct radio 
circuits for duplex operation between the United States 
and Brazil. 

An analytical study entitled Behavior of Radio Re- 
ceiving Systems to Signals and to Interference, made by 
Professor L. J. Peters, was reported by him at a Re- 
gional Meeting of the Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in May 1926. This paper discusses methods for 
studying transient effects of current in radio systems, 
the degree to which interference can be mitigated by 
frequency selection methods, and the factors determining ~ 
the interference caused by transmitting stations of 
various types and by static. 


TRANSATLANTIC RADIO TELEPHONY 


An event of outstanding importance in the progress 
of international electrical communications occurred 
early in the present year with the opening of trans- 
atlantic telephone service between’ the United States 
and England. This first telephonic bond between 
America and Europe was opened to the public on 
January 7, 1927, following an exchange of brief greetings 
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between Mr. W. S. Gifford, President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and Sir Evelyn 
Murray, Secretary of the General Post Office of Great 
Britain. ; 

Although the service was at first limited to the metro- 
politan areas of New York and London, during the 
months following, service was extended successively to 
greater areas until it has included most of the British 
Isles on the European end and the United States and 
Cuba on the American end. No attempt has been 
made to give 24-hr. service, but service has been avail- 
able daily for the period which includes the overlapping 
portions of the business day at the two ends, and is 
being extended. 

The principal features of the system added since the 
description given in last year’s report of this committee 
are that arrangements were perfected whereby both the 
east-bound channel and the west-bound channel are 
transmitted in the same frequency band. Thus, the 
entire two-way system occupies only 3 ke. (58.5 
to 61.5 ke.). One thing which contributed materially 
to this accomplishment is the employment at both 
terminals of voice-current operated switching devices 
which function to cut the transmission path to and 
fro from west-bound to east-bound automatically in 
accordance with the flow of conversation between the 
two speakers. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


The results of investigations carried out during the 
last few years in ascertaining the service area for which 
broadcast transmitting stations are effective were 
summarized in a paper entitled Radiobroadcast Coverage 
of City Areas presented at the New York Regional 
Meeting last November by Mr. Lloyd Espenschied 
and printed in the January issue of the JOURNAL. 
This is a subject that is receiving considerable attention. 
These investigations raise questions regarding the desir- 
able power levels to be used for radio broadcasting. 


ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF PICTURES 


During the year the scope of the commercial tele- 
photograph service which has been given for two years 
between New York, Chicago, and San Francisco was 
materially enlarged by the extension of the network to 
Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Atlanta. 
Several important developments have taken place 
during the year, notably the arrangement of the circuits 
for two-way operation, the installation of phase-cor- 
rectors on the New York-Boston and Chicago-St. Louis 
telephone cables to make these circuits suitable for pic- 
ture transmission, and the fitting of the southern 
transcontinental route to make it available for service 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


” TELEVISION 


On April 7, 1927, a successful demonstration was 
given of electrical television by wire circuit between 
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Washington, D.C., and New York, and by radio from 
an experimental station at Whippany, N. J., to 
New York. 

Television employs many of the principles and some 
of the apparatus of telephony. The object of television 
is to reproduce a scene with action, and to do this a 
series of essentially instantaneous views must be trans- 
mitted and reproduced at a rate, 15 or more per second, 
such that an observer will detect no discontinuity of 
action. In its present-form, the sending apparatus is 
adapted to obtaining for one participant in a telephone 
conversation a continuous view of the face of the other 
participant. The receiving apparatus recreates this 
view on a picture plane about two by two and one-half 
in.; or, with a alternative form of apparatus, on a plane 
about two ft. sq. for observation by more than a single 
person. 

At the sending end a narrow beam of light, or ratherca 
rapid succession of beams scan the subject to be trans- 
mitted, illuminating at one time an area about a quarter 
of an inch square and sweeping over the entire scene 
in less than one-fifteenth of a sec. This scanning 
process is repeated continuously. A group of large 
photoelectric cells responds to each change in the re- 
flected light. 

At the receiving station, a glass tube filled with 
rarified neon gas and provided with electrodes responds 
with a brilliancy corresponding to the current received 
from the photoelectric cell. The high potential 
requisite to the operation of the neon tube is obtained by 
the use of vacuum tube amplifiers in the connecting 
circuit. All parts of the neon tube have the same bril- 
liancy at any instant but the observer views only a small 
portion at a time, which is uncovered by the synchro- 
nizing apparatus provided to insure that the light shall 


‘appear to the observer at each instant in the same 


position on a picture plane as that occupied by the 
beam-illuminated spot of the distant scene. 

In the production of the larger image, a very long 
neon tube is folded back and forth to forma grid. This 
tube is provided with 2500 electrodes along its length. 
Each electrode corresponds to a single elemental area 
of the picture plane which is scanned by the light beam 
of the transmitting apparatus. As the current cor- 
responding to each area reaches the receiving station, 
it is distributed through contacts to the appropriate 
electrode and so causes a flash of light similar in location . 
and intensity. The speed of operation causes the ob- 
server to see not a series of flashes but a picture as a 
whole. 


NEw RECTIFIERS 


A new type of rectifier suitable, among other uses, for 
charging batteries used in communication circuits was 
described in a paper by Messrs. L. O. Grondahl and 
P. H. Geiger presented at the Winter Convention. 
The rectifier consists of partially oxidized disks of 
copper. The rectification appears to take place at the 
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junction between the copper and the oxide without 
observable physical or chemical change, and is similar 
in character to rectification by the hot cathode type of 
rectifiers. 


MANUFACTURE OF COPPER WIRE 


The developments of the past few years have led to 
great improvements in the methods of drawing copper 
wire, particularly in the speed of the process. Some 
of the outstanding features in these developments, 
together with a description of a copper rod and wire 
mill designed to meet the new requirements and a brief 
survey of the copper rolling and wire drawing art, are 
included in the paper entitled Developments in the 
Manufacture of Copper Wire, by J. R. Shea and Samuel 
McMullan which was presented at the Winter Con- 
vention of the Institute. 


Woop PRESERVATION 


During the past year, a large amount of research 
work has been continued in improvements in methods 
of preserving wood poles, crossarms, and other timber. 
As a result of studies which have been made by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, they are placing 
in service a treatment by which a solution of zine and 
arsenic is forced into the poles. Their investigations 
indicate that on exposure of the treated wood to the 
atmosphere, chemical changes take place which deposit 
in the wood zinc arsenite, a toxic material which is 
practically insoluble and permanent, and that this will 
constitute a very effective method of preservation 
against decay. 


FIRE-ALARM AND POLICE SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


The past year has seen some further refinements in 
alarm signaling devices. These were chiefly along the 
lines of simplification and increased reliability of 
recording devices, improved insulation for street fire- 
alarm boxes, and improved protective devices for 
circuits entering buildings. The early fire-alarm de- 
vices were insulated against other signaling circuits 
only; circuits entering buildings had only the compara- 
tively simple lightning arresters then known to the 
electrical telegraph art. Now, with fire-alarm circuits 
on the same pole lines with 2300- and 4800-volt circuits, 
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a high grade of insulation oi the associated apparatus 
has become necessary. Recent improvements in boxes 
have been made to provide this necessary protection. 

There has been a considerable increase in the use of 
electric sirens as fire-alarms in smaller communities 
where the expense of maintaining normally closed 
telegraph circuits for this purpose would be felt as a 
burden. The sirens are generally operated on normally 
open circuits actuated from the public power supply. 

In April, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the first electrical fire-alarm system in the United 
States and the first successful one anywhere was 
celebrated. An exhibition was held at the new fire- 
alarm office in the Fenway, Boston. 

There has been a general tendency toward the 
adoption of the red-amber-green cycle of signals for the 
regulation of traffic; red to stop, amber to warn of 
change and permit clearing of intersections, and green 
to go. This three-light cycle gives opportunity for 
control or stopping of all wheeled traffic in congested 
sections while foot traffic is permitted to proceed, and 
for stopping all traffic during the passage of fire ap- 
paratus, police cars, ambulances, etc. There has also 
been a widespread tendency toward synchronizing 
signals along a street or throughout a district. In the 
town or small city, the business district is frequently 
concentrated along a main street. Hence it becomes 
comparatively easy to synchronize signals along this 
street so that traffic may move fairly continuously for 
certain intervals, during the long intervals along the 
main street, during shorter intervals across the main 
street, with still shorter intervals between these while 
the light shows amber to clear the traffic from inter- 
sections. In some places this control obtains only 
during the period of heavy traffic; at other times only 
flasher or caution lights are shown at certain inter- 
sections. In the larger cities, this synchronizing may 
cover a large congested section so that by due attention 
to the time intervals between signals points, traffic 
moving at an average rate may proceed with little or no 
stopping. The possible saving in traffic police and in 
consequent expense due to carefully planned signals 
of this type is evident. 


H. P. CHARLESWORTH, Chairman. 


Production and Application of Light 
Report of Committee on Production and Application of Light* 


To the Board of Directors: 

In accordance with requirements of the by-laws, there 
is submitted herewith a review of the development 
during the past year of the art of lighting with elec- 
tricity. This review constitutes the annual report of 
your Committee on Production and Application of 
Light. It has been prepared through the cooperation 
of members of the Committee. 

The personnel of this Committee has been chosen with 
a view to insuring comprehensive consideration of the 
subjects lying within the purview of the Committee. 
Its members concur in the view expressed by the Com- 
mittee to Review Technical Activities in a report dated 
June 26th, 1924, to the effect that this Committee 
should function in an “‘initiatory and determinative’ 
capacity in matters pertaining to the production of 
light and in a “‘joint or reportorial’”’ capacity in matters 
pertaining to the application of light. Accordingly, 
the Committee endeavors to maintain close touch with 
developments in the production of light by electricity 
and looks to organizations more specifically concerned 
in the application of light for information as to develop- 
ments therein. 


PRODUCTION OF LIGHT 


No developments in the production of light from 
electricity which are new in principle or which constitute 
a radical improvement in the art have come to the 
Committee’s attention during the past year. Progress 
in the development of illuminants described in earlier 
reports is reviewed briefly in the following paragraphs. 

Incandescent Filament Lamps. In the following 
paragraphs there is presented a brief review of signifi- 
cant changes in manufacture and utilization of incan- 
descent electric lamps. 

The past year has witnessed the general introduction 
of incandescent lamps with bulbs frosted on the inner 
surface, announced in the report of this Committee 
last year. Eighty per cent of the demand for re- 
placeable types is now being supplied by lamps of the 
new type. 

Among tungsten filament incandescent lamps the 
gas-filled principle has been extended to lower wattages 
than heretofore employed in this type for general light- 
ing purposes in this country, though not to such small 
wattages as those in which it has been sometimes 
employed in Europe. In the 50-watt 115-volt size the 
principle has been applied to what appears to be the 
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minimum size for which its use is justifiable in the 
present state of the art. 

Limited ability to withstand rough usage and vibra- 
tion has always been a handicap of the tungsten 
filament lamp. Despite notable improvements by 
American lamp manufacturers, which have increased 
greatly the sturdiness of the filament, it remains true 
that after some hours of burning, the filament crystal- 
lizes and becomes less sturdy than the filament of a new 
lamp, and too fragile for some forms of service. 

In an effort to meet requirements for rough service ~ 
(for example, in garages, where lamps are used on 
portable cords), manufacturers have recently developed 
a “rough service’ lamp. This lamp is available in 
the 50-watt, 115-volt range. It is of the vacuum type 
and has a bulb of the same size as the usual 25-watt 
lamp. 

Where continuous, high-frequency vibration is en- 
countered (as that due to high-speed machinery), 
the lamp manufacturers recommend, if small lamps 
must be used, the 50-watt coil filament vacuum lamp 
in the P-19 bulb. It is preferable, however, to use 
larger, more sturdy lamps, and if necessary, to employ 
vibration reducing devices. 

Two lamps for decorative service have been made 
available during the year in new forms of flame-shaped 
bulbs. One is of 15 watts with a candelabra screw 
base. A similar lamp had previously been supplied 
in a bulb having spiral fluting. The other is a 25- 
watt lamp with a medium screw base. . These lamps are 
regularly supplied with a flame tint coating to add to 
the effect suggested by their flame shape. 

According to a recent report issued by the Lamp 
Committee of the National Electric Light Association, 
carbon lamps are being used to a surprisingly large 
extent in ordinary lighting service. Because of their 
relatively low efficiency, the cost of producing light 
with these lamps usually is. greatly in excess of that 
applying in the case of tungsten filament lamps. ; 

The trend of operating practise appears to favor 
115.and 120 volts. The demand for 110-volt lamps is 
steadily decreasing and is now only 12 per cent of the 
total in the 100-130-volt range; 115 volts accounts for 
48 per cent and 120 volts for 35 per cent, leaving only 
5 per cent for all other voltages in this range. The 
total number of lamps supplied from 200 to 260 volts is 
now but 3 per cent of the number supplied in the 115- 
volt range and this percentage is gradually diminishing. 
The concentration of lamp demand upon the fewest 
practicable number of voltages is desirable as a means 
of eliminating needless and expensive complications in: 
manufacture and distribution. 

The 23- and 36-watt lamps for street railway head- 
light service are now made in the “A” shape bulb 
of clear glass. The change from the round bulb 
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(G-1814) in which they were formerly supplied, enables 
one standard light center length of 2 3/16 inches to 
replace 2 1/16 inches, 23/16 inches and 214 inches 
light center lengths in the old bulbs. This can be done 
because the shape of the A bulb permits a wider range 
of adjustment of lamp position in the headlight. 

A special lamp has been developed for use in traffic 
signals. It is a 60-watt gas-filled tungsten filament 
lamp in a clear bulb of the shape and size used for the 
regular 40-watt lamp in the inside-frosted line. The 
filament is semi-concentrated to permit of more accurate 
light control by the signal lenses. The lamp has a light 
center length of 2 7/16 inches. It is designed for burn- 
ing in either a horizontal or base down position. 

To premote simplification in the line of lamps for 
series burning, it has been recommended that street 
lighting circuits now operating at 4, 5.5 and 7.5 amperes 
be changed over to 6.6 amperes, for which there is by 
far the greatest demand. The progress of standardiza- 
tion in this respect is slow. 

There is still a demand for series burning lamps of 
600 and 800 lumens (approximately 43 and 55 watts 
respectively) which, it is generally believed, could be 
replaced advantageously with lamps of at least 1000 
lumens (approximately 65 watts). 

Series Lamps Unsatisfactory on Multiple Circuits. 
Some use has been made of series lamps operated with 
auto transformers from multiple circuits. Investiga- 
tion of this form of operation has shown that multiple 
lamps operated on multiple circuits are more economical 
and give more satisfactory performance than any of the 
series lamp auto transformer combinations. The series 
lamp is designed to burn at a constant current which 
means that the filament cross sectional area is very 
accurately determined while variations in manufacture 
are noted by changes in filament length. This manu- 
facturing variation is particularly noticeable when a 
series lamp is burned on a constant voltage circuit. 
Furthermore, in the larger size series lamps, a large 
amount of filament material during the normal life 
of the lamp is evaporated and deposited on the bulb. 
This blackening causes a decrease in lamp candle power. 
When the series lamp is operated on a constant current 
circuit the decrease in filament area results in an increase 
of brightness which partially offsets the blackening of 
the bulb. A lamp burned at constant voltage however, 
suffers because of diminution of current as the lamp 
ages due to increased filament resistance. It is seen, 
therefore, that all the factors present in both multiple 
and series lamps which make for decrease in lamp 
output are combined when a series lamp is operated on 
a constant voltage circuit. 

The lamp manufacturers recommend that multiple 
lamps be burned on multiple circuits and that series 
lamps be burned only on series circuits. 

Luminous Arc Lamps. It is understood that there 
have been no material changes in the design of construc- 
tion of the luminous are lamp during the past year. 
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The modern lamp, with its shorter casings and larger 
globes, as constructed for service in Washington and 
elsewhere, represents the latest development in this 
type of lamp which, as shown elsewhere, is employed 
rather extensively in street lighting service. 

Ultra-Violet Radiation. Efficient production of ultra- 
violet radiation is accomplished by electric discharge 
through vapors, usually of a metallic nature. The 
conditions of use impose the further limitation that the 
source, particularly one of the are type, be completely 
enclosed to prevent the egress of undesirable vapors 
in therapeutic work, or the ingress of inflammable 
vapors in chemical work. The mercury arc in quartz, 
being inherently an enclosed arc, is uniquely adapted 
to use as a source of ultra-violet radiation. Units 
of 450 and 900 watts capacity for operation on 110 and 
220 volts respectively have met with increasing use dur- 
ing the past five years. The former are used largely 
in therapeutic work for the direct irradiation of patients 
in the treatment of rickets, bone tuberculosis, skin 
diseases, superficial infections, etc., while the latter 
are used for water sterilization, the testing of materials, 
irradiation of foodstuffs to produce antirachitic proper- 
ties, the treating of leather, varnishes, etc. 

The use of rare gases as an aid in the starting of dis- 
charge has recently permitted the design of a practical 
induction lamp having unique properties when made of 
quartz. It permits greater control of the relative 
ultra-violet energy distribution than before was possible 
and it is especially well adapted to the solution of many 
of the mechanical problems limiting the usefulness 
in photochemical processes of the older mercury arcs. 

It is said to be possible to duplicate economically 
by means of these artificial ultra-violet sources practi- 
cally any photochemical effects now secured through 
exposures to direct sunlight. This is important for 
sunlight, though inexpensive, is offset by the fact that 
it is of value only during the middle five hours of the 
day, if available at all. 

As an example of a highly developed ultra-violet 
application, mention’ may be made of a recently 
designed apparatus in which, by means of a quartz 
mercury arc and filters, tests may be made of the light 
fastness of dyed textiles, inked papers, or painted woods 
in a much shorter time than ever has been possible by 
sunlight and with a quality of fading action directly 
comparable with that of sunlight. 


APPLICATION OF LIGHT 


In contrast with the relatively meager developments 
in the production of light, the past year witnessed a 
wealth of development in the application of light. 
Artificial light is now available at such a low cost that 
improvement in its utilization can be undertaken with 
greater freedom. In consequence the lighting art is 
advancing rapidly. 

Residence Lighting Equipment. The past year has 
seen an expanding interest on the part of central station 
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companies in residence lighting equipment. Several 
eompanies have conducted re-fixturing campaigns 
with marked success and many are planning such 
activities for the current year. 

Interest in this project is evidenced by the prepara- 
tion, beginning in the autumn of 1925, of tentative 
specifications for residence luminaires, prepared under 
the supervision of a committee of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies, with which the 
Illuminating Engineering Society has cooperated. 
These specifications promote consideration of a lumi- 
naire from three principal standpoints: 

1. Illuminating qualities 

2. Mechanical and electrical construction 

3. Aesthetic values 

The application of these specifications results in a 
final figure of percentage which represents the over-all 
quality rating for each luminaire considered. Part of 
the determination of necessity must be arrived at by 
personal judgment and part by laboratory measure- 
ments. Very consistent results have been obtained 


by using averages of the personal judgments of several ° 


competent persons. An interesting by-product of 
this activity is the production of a practicable glare- 
gaging device, in the form used in the measurement of 
glare in residence luminaires. 

The Home Lighting Committee of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association has already prepared outlines of 
typical plans for such re-fixturing campaigns. Other 
information and material is being prepared and will be 
disseminated by that Committee throughout the year. 
The month of October has been chosen as the period of 
specialized activity in promoting improved residence 
lighting. 

There is a noticeable trend in manufacturers’ lines 
toward luminaires embodying provisions for the shading 
of lamps, although the development is far too slow to be 
considered as satisfactory. Several inexpensive de- 
vices are on the market to enable the use of shades on 
modern types of lamps. 

Street Inghting. The attitude of the electrical 
industry toward street lighting seems to be undergoing 
a wholesome alteration. Street lighting is coming to 
be regarded as a phase of utility operation which is 
capable of becoming remunerative both to the com- 
munity and to the utility. Accordingly, both the 
engineering and commercial aspects of street lighting 
are being given more intensive and forward-looking 
consideration than in the past. It is coming to be recog- 
nized that through comprehensive planning, coupled 
with general plans for city improvements and growth, 
economies may be had through standardization, re- 
duced obsolescence, efficient energy distribution, and 
control. 

It is generally recognized that street lighting deserves 
the accurate methods of the engineer since nationally 
we are confronted with the need for many extensive 
improvements. ‘There is dawning a new era in street 
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lighting, trailing the new era in vehicular traffic. 
Street lighting systems for the main streets of large 
cities, and some already in use, have been designed to 
deliver 50,000 to 150,000 lumens (2- to 6-kw. demand) 
per standard instead of 10,000 to 15,000 lumens 
(0.5- to 0.75-kw. demand) which was _ considered 
adequate in the past. 

Progress has been made in the manufacture of 
equipment for remote control over existing commercial 
networks to widely scattered relays actuating switches 
to supply the street lights from existing distribution 
systems. Several new remote control switches, both 
solenoid and motor operated, have been developed to be 
controlled from a pilot wire. 

These new equipments are suitable to supply the 
power for either series or multiple lamps and may be 
selectively arranged to disconnect alternate units during 
the late hours of the night when there is little traffic. 
These various control equipments are receiving more 
attention with the trend toward increased load density. 

There has been considerable activity in the further 
development of enclosing glassware for street lamps. 
The tendency seems to be in the direction of a com- 
promise between directional control and diffusion, the 
one intended to place the light where it is wanted, and 
the other to avoid excessive glare. 

In overhead lighting equipments the trend is defi- 
nitely toward the use of dust-proof units, to obtain a 
higher average efficiency between cleaning periods by 
avoiding the absorption of light otherwise due to the 
collection of dirt on the lamp bulb, and on enclosing 
accessories. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society’s Committee 
on Street Lighting is making progress in developing a 
method of appraising the qualities of street lighting to 
determine the relative illuminating merits of various 
street lighting installations. 

The Street and Highway Lighting Committee, 
National Electric Light Association, has outlined a 
three-year program to cover thoroughly the sales and 
financing aspects of street lighting systems. It pur- 
poses issuing a manual on street lighting. 

The lighting of interurban highways is slowly pro- 
gressing with promise of greatly accelerated growth in 
the near future. Rural electrification is an interlinking 
factor, and nation-wide legislation providing enabling 
acts is the primary desideratum. There are many 
indications that as legal obstructions are removed, 
large growth in highway lighting will follow. The 
problem in its present status is one of legislation rather 
than of engineering. However, more engineering analy- 
sis and evaluation of the social economic aspects of 
highway lighting will hasten the required legislation. 

Table I presents a partial list of intensive street 
lighting systems in the United States as of March Ist, 
1927. Additional intensive installations are being made 
or are planned in several other cities. From this list 


it is evident that existing high intensity installations. 


i 
‘ 
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are divided between luminous are and tungsten lamps, 
although present indications point to a trend toward 
tungsten installations in the immediate future. 


PARTIAL LIST OF INTENSIVE STREET LIGHTING SYSTEMS. 
AS OF MARCH. 1927 


Lumens per linear 
foot of street* 


Ohicaro state: Street ics a. Sov cits ales a hie, derdace ee tungsten 


Seattle, Metropolitan Avenue................ 1050 2 se 
Jersey City, N. J.—Journal Square Plaza..... 857 Pere cd 
Salt Lake City, Business Section............. 822 So) fa are 
Niagara Falls, Falls Street... ........000c00. 761 pa he ss 

San Francisco, Market Street................ 750 Sie 28 Gis 
Schenectady, Erie Boulevard..............+. 700 as es 
Portland, Oregon—Business District.......... 600 2 “ tungsten 
Columbus, Ohio—Business District........... 600 go Oe 
Schenectady, State Street................00- 585 2 ale 

Los Angeles—Several streets..............-- 375 to 510 2 “ tungsten 
Indianapolis, Business Section............... 520 Pad (ie 
MospAngelest) Broadway .:s.c.s 5 cieree’sicioe Glee sore 510 2 Pare 

San Francisco, Triangle District............. 500 2 et < 

Hi Paso; Business Section... cu). c0.e ee sse6 ose 500 PASC & 
Cleveland, Superior Avenue................. 500 1 “ tungsten 
Rochester, N. Y.—East Main and East Ave.. 472 Dies Fare’ 
Lynn, Mass.—Central Avenue............++. 450 2 are sf 
Augusta, Ga.—Broad Street.............-.+% 450 2 “ tungsten 
Davenport, lowa—Business Section.......... 450 PA so 
Syracuse, Business Section.............--+.06. 425 2 are 
Boston—Several business streets............. 400 Lp EE ss 
Boston—Massachusetts Avenue.............. 400 1 “ tungsten 
Lansing, Michigan—Business Section......... 400 Diese FS 
Lawrence, Mass., Essex Street............0.. 400 2) as ks 
Chicago, South State Street................5 400 AY “f 
Gary, Indiana—Business District............ 381 2 ass fe 
Lynn, Mass.—Business District.............. 351 hare 
Racine, Wisconsin—Business District......... 350 1 “ tungsten 
Chattanooga Tenn.—Business District....... 340 ea ee 
Cleveland—Business District.....:...... renee 333. iT 8 ee £ 
WOR COSUERS IMIBSSi 2 3,2. cs, uncsousds pum orev recevedeneaiobeal ove 325 il ce ere 
Utica—Business District.............0c eee ee 304 Mts Mea x 
HALACOLA,, BOA WAY eariie oleiac ite wratevorencre leans, 6 300 2 “ tungsten 
UAT WOM ce MU ASS tea tesenay's soheclfou toy er eVevin ters sho tsharapsvoysserele 300 Pe ar 
Nashua, N. H.—Business Section............ 300 Lae i. 
Providence, R. I.—Business Section.......... 300 UDF Ree 3 


*As an index of grade of lighting “‘Iumens per linear foot” is evidently 
inexact. No better basis of terse statement is, however, available for 
these installations. 


Signal LInghts for Traffic Control. The need of 
standardization of electric traffic signals is apparent. 
In some cities one may make a right or left turn on a 
red signal while in others such a movement is prohibited. 
There seems to be a divergence of opinion as to whether 
there should be three colors or two. A committee 
appointed by the governor of an eastern state has re- 
cently gone on record as approving a two-color system, 
while a similar committee in a neighboring state has 
also gone definitely on record as favoring a three-color 
system. Tourists traversing these two states are likely 
to encounter trouble. 

There also seems to be a wide difference of opinion as 
to the proper location of signals. Some city officials 
prefer the pedestal type mounted in the roadway; 
others prefer the bracket type of suspension from 
messenger wire across the street. It is not unusual to 
hear of controversies between officials of the State 
Highway Department and of municipalities as to the 
type of signal. Most of the State Highway Depart- 
ments will not permit the use of pedestal type signals 
on the roadway owing to the fact that if they fal to 
light they become a hazard. 
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The lack of standardization in the use of the colored 
lights in connection with the control of traffic has made 
it difficult for the police to enforce the regulations. Itis 
needless to dwell further upon the chaotic conditions 
which exist at the present time. The traffic problem 
requires the cooperation of the architect, civil engineer, 
police officials, electrical engineer, illuminating engineer, 
transportation engineer, etc., in order that all the 
various phases of the problem may receive due con- 
sideration. All of these are concerning themselves with 
it, but often independently and without coordination. 

In a recent number of the Architectural Forum there 
is an article by a nationally known architect which deals 
with the relation of the height of buildings and the 
density of pedestrian traffic upon the streets. 

Out of this maelstrom of independent activity comes 
the announcement of the organization of a committee 
of the American Engineering Council, under the chair- 
manship of Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, which shall study the problem and prepare a 
standard code, so that when the automobilists from New 
York are driving in San Francisco, or vice versa, the 
signals will carry the same message. Such standardiza- 
tion now exists in the railroad industry where red to 
the railroad man means only one thing—danger. 
Yet the general public has been educated to regard the 
use of red light in a building as a safety exit in case of 
fire, or, on a street, a safety aisle. In navigation the 
use of red for port and green for starboard is standard 
the world over. Possibly after the standardized code 
for the control of traffic is available, action can be taken 
to replace the red lights in the interior of buildings as 
an indication of safe exits in case of fire. 

Automobile Headlighting. The art of automobile 
headlighting is receiving a great deal more attention 
than many people, perhaps, know. While it cannot be 
said that any great developments have been recently 
consummated, it is still a fact that efforts by many 
agencies, along different lines, but all directed toward 
the same object, have considerably advanced the general 
knowledge of the subject and have brought an ultimate 
satisfactory situation just so much closer. Among 
such activities now in progress, are: recognition of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code, enforcement of headlight laws, 
activities productive of a better understanding of the 
nature and prevention of glare, the relation of automo- 
bile headlighting to street lighting, mechanical require- 
ments for headlights, and recognition of the shortcom- 
ings of present equipment. 

The most notable development in automobile lighting 
practise during the past year has been the very general 
adoption by manufacturers of the better grades of cars, 
of a changeable beam headlighting system. ‘This has 
been approved by all the states as legal. A_ brief 
review of the history of this development may not be 
out of place here. 

A number of years ago, the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
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working together, endeavored to improve the unsatis- 
factory condition of automobile headlighting by 
adopting a set of minimum and maximum limits cover- 
ing a light distribution that would yield a maximum 
of good driving light and a minimum of objectionable 
glare. These limits were based on permanent and 
fixed adjustment and pointing of the headlights: In 
the nature of things, these limits were a compromise, 
but were so well worked out as to produce a marked 
improvement in road driving conditions after dark. 

Since these limits were adopted, however, there has 
been a considerable change in many of the elements of 
the problem. Theaverage height of the eyes of drivers 
above the road surface is considerably less than it was 
five years ago, due to the constant lowering of cars. 
Vehicle springs are now being made softer than they 
used to be. Cars therefore pitch through greater angles 
due to road inequalities. Furthermore, because the 
passenger load comes very largely on the rear springs, 
there is a big change in car angle under varying con- 
ditions of load. Having these changed conditions in 
mind, committees of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers and of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
jointly undertook to devise specifications covering the 
use of an alternative distribution of the headlight beam 
for use in passing another car. The driver is then 
expected to change from one type of distribution to the 
other as conditions demand. Experience has shown 
that drivers can be trusted to do this if they are pro- 
vided with a reasonably good passing light. 

By the use of the alternative system of distribution 
of the beam, two things are accomplished: first, a great 
amelioration of the glare d-fficulty is obtained by the 
use of the changed beam, and second, since the beam 
can. be removed from other drivers’ eyes, the adjust- 
ment of the headlamps may be such that the top of the 
beam is higher than with the fixed beam equipment, 
thus providing a better driving light where the absence 
of oncoming cars renders it practicable to keep the 
beam in its normal position. 

At the present time, a joint committee, composed of 
members of the two societies, is conducting research to 
determine the proper limits to govern the new types of 
light distribution. Without waiting for the final 
results of this committee’s work, many motor car 
companies are adopting systems in which the regular 
driving beam is lowered through an angle of two or three 
degrees in passing another car. A number of simple 
and economical ways are now available for accom- 
plishing this result and the public approval of the 
change has been very marked 

The old system of reducing the candle power by 
dimming is condemned by everyone and it is hoped that 
it will become obsolete in the near future. 

lighting of Exteriors. The advantages of flood 
lighting have been amply demonstrated, not only by 
the number of large installations during the past year, 
but by the diversified character of the installations. 
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Illumination intensities have in general been higher, 
and larger numbers of projectors have been used on 
individual installations than have ever been used before. 

Two state capitols, those of New Jersey and Texas, 
were added to the list of half a dozen or more that have 
been flood-lighted previously. Two large office build- 
ings in Detroit were lighted; in one case over three 
hundred and the other over one hundred projectors 
were used. In Brooklyn over one hundred projectors 
were used on an office building, and in New York nearly 
five hundred projectors are employed to light the upper 
portion of a new theater. Kansas City has lighted its 
huge war memorial by means of searchlights; steam 
emerging from the top is illuminated by colored light 
from projectors concealed in the top. 

Great interest is developing in lighting recreational 
areas. In order that children may be kept from the 
streets, school and public playgrounds have been 
lighted. Colleges in increasing numbers are lighting 
their stadiums for night football. Considerable impetus 
was given this movement by the success of the lighting 
of the stadium at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial 
grounds. 

Electric Signs for Daylight Use. Electric lighting 
display, having been highly developed in this country 
for night use, is being extended into the daylight hours. 

Tubes of neon’and other gases or vapors offering 
striking color contrast with daylight are entering into 
service in some sections of the country quite extensively. 
This follows a like development in Europe. 

The diameter of the neon tubes which are ordinarily 
employed for signs varies from 7 to 32 millimeters 
(usually 11 to 15 millimeters). The characteristic 
orange-red color of neon predominates in displays 
erected to date but other colors are to be seen. These 
are derived from the admixture of helium, argon, etc. 
The characteristic radiation of mercury vapor is like- 
wise to be seen in some signs. 

The tubes vary in length from 10 to 40 feet. Starting 
voltages are approximately 200 volts per foot of the tube; 
alternating current 25 to 60 cycles is employed, rotary 
converters being used where the supply is direct current. 

For typical tubes of 20-foot length and 15-millimeter 
diameter, the manufacturers state that the consump- 
tion is about 200 watts. This increases rapidly if the 
diameter of the tube is increased. The power factor of 
such a sign is stated to be approximately 50 per cent. 

The usual filament-lamp electric signs are being 
adapted in some cases to daytime use. For this 
purpose an area of brightness is built up optically so 
that the entire surface of a letter is given the brightness 
of the filament itself when viewed from certain 
directions. 

In obtaining a large area brightness, the light has been 
concentrated into a relatively narrow angle; hence, 
within this angle only is its effectiveness at a maximum. 
Such a sign is of greatest value when the traffic is massed 
within a relatively narrow viewing angle, and where 
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people approach the sign enins “head on” fora consider- 
able distance. There are many such locations—atop 
the marquise projecting over the sidewalk; at a dead- 
end street; on a highway curve ;—where the new type of 
sign may be effective. 

Illuminated Bulletin Boards. The use of illuminated 

_ poster and bulletin boards is rapidly increasing and it is 
noted that more consideration is being given architec- 
tural features as well as the use of novel lighting, and 
mechanical effects. 

The appearance of animation or action is sometimes 
accomplished through color by the absorption method. 
The advertisement is painted on the bulletin board with 
carefully selected oil colors. There are two lighting 
equipments, one for example, for red lighting and the 
other for blue-green lighting. Supply circuits are 
controlled by a two-circuit flasher so that by the alter- 

nate flashing of the red and blue-green lights, the fading 
out of certain words or images on the bulletin is ac- 
complished. For example, the red light will apparently 
“absorb” the red painted images or words on the sign 
leaving visible only the darker colors which do not con- 
tain red. Equivalent effects are had with the 
blue-green. 

A rather interesting mechanical bulletin board has 
made its appearance in the Middle West. The face 
of this board consists of a series of equilateral triangular 
members each of which operates on an axis so that the 
entire face of the sign revolves simultaneously. In 
this manner three separate advertisements can be 
painted on the respective faces of the triangles. An 
electric motor operates the mechanism so that the sign 
may be changed four times a minute. These displays 
are illuminated for night operation. 

A rather effective plan has been worked out whereby 


ee the use of a modern show-window is combined with a 


billboard. The show-window is built flush with the face 
of the bulletin. The bulletin bears the usual advertis- 


‘ wing? while behind the plate glass of the show-window is 


arranged a display of merchandise. The face of the 
- bulletin i is abenied Py means | of angle reflectors in the 


bi aenatodl with Rees oat reflectors: 
ti is interesting to note that the electrical advertising — 
yas oe action to improve the appearance of 
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now lighted and appropriations have been passed for 
lighting the following routes for 1927: 

New York to Boston 

St. Louis to Chicago 

Dallas to Chicago 

Salt Lake City to Los Angeles 

Pasco to Elko 

Chicago to Twin Cities 

Cheyenne to Pueblo 

Under the auspices of the Department of Commerce 
there has been developed a lighting system, employing 
usually 24-inch revolving beacons, equipped with 900 
or 1000-watt tungsten lamps located at average in- 
tervals of ten miles along the air routes. Intermediate 
landing fields are located every 25 miles along the routes, 
each equipped with a beacon and 20 boundary lights. 
A green approach light and red lights on top of obstruc- 
tions near the fields are used. 

A typical airport has approximately 30 kw. of light- 


‘ing load, involving from $5000 to $12,000 worth of 


lighting equipment. It comprehends: 
1. Revolving beacon to guide the aviator to the air- 
port. 


2. Boundary lights (60-c. p. series) all around the field 
to show the limitation of the boundary area. 

3. Red lamps on all obstructions near the field, such 
as radio towers, telegraph poles, etc. 

4, Anilluminated wind indicator to show the strength 
and direction of the wind. 

5. A ceiling light (1000-watt, 18-inch searchlight) to 
show the height of the bottom of the clouds. 

6. Flood lights on the roofs and sides of the hangars 
(200-watt lamps). 

7. A high-intensity are searchlight, or a patie of 
10-kw. tungsten lamps to Hoedhent the landing field 
itself. 

There are siceade nineteen lighted fields in the 
United States and forty others from which regular | 
flying is being done on such schedules that lighting is 
required. Many cities are alive to the coming air 
commerce, and are appropriating funds to prepare 
lighted ports. Itisa movement which is spreading very 
fast. Estimates indicate that by the end of next year 
there will be 2000 lighted fields in the country. 

In 1926 the Hest Oties e openness used on. their 
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tube being used for travel in both directions when repairs 
are being made. The lighting is accomplished by in- 
eandescent lamps behind windows set at the joints 
between the side walls and ceiling, and arranged so that 
the units on one side illuminate the opposite half of the 
tunnel, and avoid glare in the eyes of drivers. About 
two foot-candles are provided, with an overlapping 
distribution to minimize shadows from high vehicles. 

At each end additional light is provided for daytime 
use, to lessen the contrast with daylight. 

Railway Lighting. Developments in lighting in the 
steam railroad field during the past year or so have 
largely kept pace with the general development in other 
fields of lighting. Asa whole, railroads are appreciating 
the benefits of higher intensities of illumination, 
- particularly in shops and offices where artificial illumi- 
nation may be required a large percentage of the time, 
with the consequence that the average levels of illumina- 
tion intensities for interior lighting throughout the rail- 
road field are being considerably raised. 

Considerable attention is being given to providing 
better illumination in passenger carrying cars. In the 
matter of intensities the best practise of today repre- 
sents from 75 to 100 per cent higher average illumination 
intensities than the practises of eight or ten years ago. 
This has been made possible by the improvements in 
the efficiencies of train lighting lamps and the successful 
development of lamps of higher wattages, also the 
development of economical car lighting axle generator 
equipment and batteries of larger capacity. 

The past year has seen very rapid growth in the 
general interest in the subject of flood lighting as 
applied to railroad yards, as well as the application of 
this system at a rapidly increasing rate. The proper 
and economical lighting of large railroad yards presents 
many problems, in which connection, until recently 
there has been available but comparatively little en- 
gineering data that would aid in laying out such lighting 
systems. There is also still considerable difference of 
opinion among railway engineers as to the system of 
flood lighting that will produce the most effective 
results. This subject is being actively studied by the 
Committee on Illumination of the Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers and it is’ expected that by 
another year illuminating engineering practise in the 
application of flood lighting in this field will gradually 
crystallize along definite lines of procedure. 

In view of the number of lighting problems that are 
more or less peculiar to the lighting field the Association 
of Railway Electrical Engineers has also prepared, with 
the assistance of the illuminating engineering staffs 
of the incandescent lamp manufacturers a “‘Manual 
of Lighting Practises for Railroads’ which serves as a 
general code of lighting practise as applying to this 
field. 

Illumination of Outdoor Substations. The illumina- 
tion of outdoor substations is primarily intended to 
facilitate operation, but it has been found, in many 
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cases, to have an advertising value aswell. Oneinstalla- 
tion recently described in the technical press emphasized 
the advertising value by employing a hot galvanized 
finish on all structural steel and two coats of aluminum 
paint on transformer cases, switch housings, and other 
exposed metal surfaces. 


Lighted Ornaments. Artificial light has been em- 
ployed thus far primarily for utilitarian purposes. Only 
occasionally, and to a very slight extent, has it been 
employed in residences for the illumination of orna- 
ments. Evidently the potentialities of such employ- 
ment of artificial light are very great. There are some 
indications that these potentialities are beginning to be 
realized, and in the not very distant future the employ- 
ment of lighted objects of decoration solely for the 
purpose of ornament may assume considerable pro- 
portions. 

RELATED TOPICS 


Photometry. Progress in photometry during the past 
year has been principally in the application and use of 
the photoelectric cell in conjunction with suitable 
light filters. At the present time photoelectric photom- 
eters are largely used for routine measurements of 
incandescent lamps; this includes street series lamps, 
miniature lamps, colored bulb lamps, etc. ‘The photo- 
electric cell equipment has also been adapted to dis- 
tribution photometers, the spectro-photometer, and 
color temperature determinations. 

The extreme sensitivity of the photoelectric cell 
equipment has permitted the establishment of light 
values to a much higher degree of accuracy than obtains 
with visual methods. 


Effect of Illumination on Industrial Production. The 
Committee on Industrial Lighting of the Division of 
Engineering Research of the National Research Council 
has completed a three year study of the effect of illumi- 
nation upon industrial conditions. A report covering 
this investigation will be published in the near future 
and will contain many points of interest to illuminating 
engineers and factory managers alike. 

Lighting Service Manual. A manual for Lighting 
Service Departments, under preparation by a com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Association, is 
approaching completion. Part 1, which deals with the 
lighting field, organization activities, etc., has been 
finished. It will provide an excellent guide for central 
station lighting activities. 

Schools of Inghting. Evidence of the increasing 
interest in illumination is shown by the demand for 
local lighting schools. These have become more 
numerous during the past year. As a rule they are 
promoted by individual central stations for the benefit 
of their employees engaged in lighting. In several 
instances they have included local electrical contractors 
and dealers and when this has been the case, the schools 
have been held under the auspices of a local electrical — 
league or some similar body. The instruction in 
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these schools has been conducted mainly by the in- 
candescent lamp manufacturers. 


Illumination Items in the Journal. In view of the 
fact that lighting programs are included in Institute 
' meetings only occasionally, this Committee has found 
it expedient to endeavor to keep Institute members 
advised of lighting developments through the medium 
of brief articles which appeared from time to time in the 
columns of the JOURNAL. List of titles of articles which 
have appeared during the past year is as follows: 


A Daylight Electric Sign. 

Lighting: Totaling 25,000,000 Candle Power Burned 
Nightly in Broadway Signs. 

Europe Organizes Its Lighting Activities. 

Inside Frosted Lamps. 

Trend of Electric Lighting. 

Must the Traveler Read Slowly? 

Practical Color Photometry. 

Industrial Lighting Activity of N. E. L. A. 

Meet the Well Lighted Car. 

European Lighting Progress Discussed at Rome. 

Illuminating Engineering in Germany. 

Home Lighting Contest in France. 

British Lighting Contest begins with a Burst of 
Enthusiasm. 

A Recent Lighting Demonstration in Holland. 

Incandescent Lamp Ratings in France. 

Artificial Lighting in Foundries. 

British Investigate Light and Industrial Efficiency. 

Carbon Lamps. 

CONCLUSION 

The Committee on Production and Application of 
Light, notes with satisfaction advances which are being 
made in the application of electricity in the field of 
illumination, and is gratified to observe a tendency of 
the related industries to organize for more effective 
achievement along these lines. The potentialities in 
this field the Committee bélieves to be great, both in 
prospective engineering achievement and in benefit 


for the public. P. S. MILLAR, Chairman. 


Discussion 


E. A. Williford: (communicated after adjournment) I 
should like to augment the information given in this report on 
the production and application of ultra violet light for medicinal 
and industrial purposes. 

The chief natural source of ultra violet light is the sun. There 
are, however, many artificial sources of ultra violet light, among 
them being the various forms of carbon ares, the mercury vapor 
are in quartz, and other metal ares. 

The emanations from the mercury are are confined to certain 
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bands of wavelengths, especially in the shorter wavelengths in the 
region of 2200 to 3200 Angstrom units, with very little continuity 
of the spectrum. Every different metal gives its own character- 
istic quality of radiation when its vapors are introduced into the 
are stream. It is possible, therefore, to control the quality of the 
radiation by modifying the chemical composition of the elec- 
trodes; or, in the ease of the carbon electrodes, the composition 
of the core. The following are typical instances: 

* Ares between pure carbon electrodes give ultra violet light 
chiefly of wavelengths from 3600 to 4000 Angstrom units. 

If the electrodes are of nickel or if carbon electrodes are 
impregnated with nickel, a large proportion of the ultra violet is 
in a band from 3400 to 3600 Angstrom units. 

Similarly, aluminum gives much radiation in the region of 
2950 to 3300 Angstrom units, while cobalt gives an are rich in 
the very short wavelengths from 2200 to 2500 Angstrom units and 
again from 3300 to 3500 Angstrom units. 

Tron gives a large amount of radiation through the entire 
ultra violet spectrum. Cerium and the other rare earths give 
ultra violet from 2900 Angstrom units to the visible spectrum, 
quantitatively and qualitatively very similar to the spectrum of 
sunlight. For this reason, carbon electrodes impregnated with 
these rare earths have been found by the Bureau of Standards 
to be the nearest in quality to natural sunlight of any known 
artificial light source. 

The materials referred to above are not toxic. They can, 
therefore, be used as are electrodes without enclosing globes and 
without danger of toxic poisoning. If required for special 
applications, the ares can be isolated from the surrounding 
atmosphere by suitably ventilated housings constructed partly 
of quartz or some of the newer ultra violet transmitting quartz 
substitutes. 

These metals, if used as pure electrodes, give satisfactory ares 
on two or three amperes of direct current. If the metals are used 
to impregnate carbon electrodes, so as to make the so-called 
impregnated or flaming ares, they can be operated satisfactorily 
on either alternating or direct current at amperages from 2 to 
150. Because of this wide range of energy consumption possible, 
any desired quantity of the particular type of radiation required 
can be obtained with these ares. 

The known applications of these different types of radiation 
are as varied as the qualities of the ares themselves. For 
instance, those ares giving long-wave ultra violet light are espe- 
cially valuable in the photographic, photo-engraving, and blue- 
printing industries. 

The ares which give light similar to sunlight are essential in 
dye-fading and paint-testing work where such materials are 
ordinarily to be used in sunlight itself. Artificial sunlight from 
these ares also is utilized by physicians to augment natural sun- 
light or to substitute for it when natural sunlight is not available 
in the treatment of tuberculosis and rickets. 

Other electrodes containing metal are used when it is not 
necessary to attempt to duplicate sunlight. Such cases are those 
where it is sought only to produce a tan or artificial sunburn. 
Those ares giving very short-wave ultra violet radiation give 
large amounts of light having a powerful sterilizing or germicidal 
action. 

From the foregoing; it is apparent that it is possible to make a 
selection of an artificial source of ultra violet light that will best 
accomplish almost any work which requires the use of ultra 
violet radiation. 


Electrical Machinery 
Annual Report of the Committee on Electrical Machinery’ 


To the Board of Directors: 

This committee has carried on its work during the 
past year according to the general plan of organization 
which has been in force for the past three years. The 
membership of the committee has been materially in- 
creased over the number of last year in an endeavor to 
be prepared to handle the increasing amount of work 
naturally resulting from the rapid growth in quantity, 
size, variety, and quality of electrical machinery. Expe- 
rience has shown that the work of a committee can be 
effectively carried on only when the members are able 
to get together and carry on a discussion across a table, 
following, perhaps, a preliminary exchange of views by 
letter. For this reason, the membership of the commit- 
tee has been restricted to those living within a day’s 
journey of New York or in the territory east of the Miss- 
issippi River. This territory embraces practically all of 
the manufacturers of electrical machinery, a large num- 


ber of universities, and large users of machinery for, 


power generation and distribution. It is not intended, 


however, to exclude any members who are in a position — 


to, or willing to, assist in any way whatsoever. In this 
connection, your attention is directed to the general call 
for volunteers which appeared on page 1 of the Journal 
of January, 1927, over the name of the chairman of this 
committee. | 

The committee has held two general meetings, one in 
October and one in February at the time of the Winter 
Convention. In addition to these, the various subcom- 
mittees have held meetings in connection with the work 
that has been assigned to them. In general, the subcom- 
mittees have reported progress of their work and pre- 
sented opportunities for general discussion at the meet- 
ings of the whole committee. 

The organization of this committee comprises sub- 
committees on (1) Standards, (2) Papers, (3) Research, 
and (4) Education. It is probably not necessary to re- 
view here the functions of these subcommittees. Mr. E. 
C. Stone is chairman of the Standard Subcommittee, 
Prof. V. Karapetoff is chairman of the Research Sub- 
committee, Prof. C. A. Adams is chairman of the Edu- 
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cation Subcommittee, while Mr. H. M. Hobart with the 
whole committee has acted as clearing house for receiv- 
ing suggestions, obtaining and reviewing papers dealing 
with electrical machinery. 

During the year, 15 papers have been presented under 
the auspices of this committee at the general meetings of 
the Institute. Turning to the developments in research 
as affecting the design of electrical machinery, probably 
the most important theoretical contributions have been 
in connection with the subject of the synchronizing 
power and stability characteristics of synchronous ma- 
chines and the determination of the flux distribution in 
magnetic fields. In the field of design and manufacture, 
advances have been made in capacities of turbo genera- 
tors, transformers, waterwheel-driven generators, and 
synchronous condensers, there have been improvements 
in construction looking toward reductions of losses, the 
knowledge of the cooling and ventilation of machinery 
has been increased and definite steps have been taken to 
raise the operating characteristics of a-c. fractional 
horsepower motors to a higher level. In standardiza- 
tion, this committee has taken up a larger volume of 
work than ever before in the revision of existing A. I. 
EK. E. Standards and the preparation of new Standards 
to keep pace with the continual development of im- 
provements and new types of machinery and the neces-: 
sity of changes arising from a better knowledge and. 
understanding of the art. All of these additions to our 
knowledge and the improvements in design are chapters 
in the great story of the engineer’s untiring efforts for 
the betterment of our social and economic status. 

The following review has been prepared with the as- 
sistance and collaboration of the members of the com- 
mittee and an attempt has been made to include the 
more important articles that have appeared in domestic . 
and foreign journals in the several bibliographies. Un- 
doubtedly, articles of real merit have been overlooked 
and the committee will welcome having such omissions 
brought to their attention. 


RESEARCH 


Undoubtedly the most important phase of this com- 
mittee’s work is that which has to deal with the ad- 
vancement of the art of design and manufacture of elec- 
trical machinery, through research. Without research, 
progress would be very slow. It is with a considerable 
degree of satisfaction that important contributions have 
been made during the year, both theoretical and experi- 
mental. 

Effect of Altitude on the Dielectric Strength of Insula- 
tions. The committee has carried out some experiments 
to determine the relative puncture strengths of standard 
insulation at different atmospheric pressures. The re- 
sults of these tests indicate that the reduction in the 
value of the voltage causing pucnture with decreased 


a 
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~ atmospheric pressure is so small that no change in the 


A. I.E. KE. Standards is considered desirable so far as 
insulated windings are concerned. When air is depended 
upon for insulation, however, a correction should be 
made for that part of the insulation which consists of 
air in series with solid insulation. 

_ Surge Tests of Insulation. Work that has already been 
done indicates that the breakdown strength of solid in- 
sulation depends upon the kind and mode of test voltage 
and it does not seem feasible to specify for general use 
a test that will truly duplicate service conditions. A 
conventional test of the simplest kind will be just as 
satisfactory, provided the magnitude of the voltage is 
sufficiently high to provide a reasonable margin for the 
most unfavorable transient voltage liable to occur under 
actual service conditions. For example, if high-fre- 
quency oscillations are liable to take place and experi- 
mental data should show an ultimate strength of only 
50 per cent as compared with 60-cycle voltage, then the 
magnitude of a 60-cycle test must be at least twice that 
of the maximum high-frequency oscillation to which the 
machine may be occasionally subjected in operation. In 
large machines designed to meet definite service condi- 
tions where the most unfavorable overvoltages are rea- 
sonably well known, the factor of safety may be chosen 
accordingly, but competitive considerations will largely 
govern the choice of insulation and its test for machines 
made in quantities for the general market. 

It is recommended that designers study such data as 
are now available on this subject and that experimental 
assembled machines be tested by the different kinds of 


voltages for the purpose of obtaining data upon which 


may be based ratios for use in design and in specifica- 
tions and guarantees. 

Hot Spots in Cores of Turbo Alternators. Tests made 
by three manufacturers of typical American machines 


show that the temperature at the bottom of the slots at 


ends of the core is less than that between coil sides at 
the middle of the core and it is concluded that no change 
is needed in the present A. I. E. E. Standards as regards 
the location of temperature detectors. 

~ Evaluation of Conventional Losses. Some work is being 
done to determine the feasibility of determining the 
stray load losses of alternators, synchronous motors, and 
condensers by a more convenient means than those de- 
scribed in the Standards. 
~ Calorimetric Method of Determining Losses in Alterna- 
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the short-circuit ratio and the subject has been referred 
to the Standards Subcommittee for the consideration of 
the establishment of a standard. 

Some years ago it was the practise to design synchro- 
nous machinery with good inherent voltage regulation. 
With the advent of the vibrating voltage regulator, this 
practise changed since it was more economical to design 
machines with lower inherent voltage regulation and to 
depend on the voltage regulator to maintain voltage. 
This principle formed the basis of machine design until, 
in recent years, the work done on system stability indi- 
cated that for machines which were to be used on those 
systems where stability is an important consideration, a 
reversion to the former practise of designing for good 
inherent voltage regulation was desirable. 

Recently, in the engineering of certain large power 
projects and extensions to existing systems, it has been 
decided to employ machines having lower leakage react- 
ance and higher short-circuit ratio than machines of nor- 
mal design for the same rating would have. The purpose 
of this is to increase the stability of the system upon 
which they are to be used and, in particular, to reduce 
the probability of system disturbances causing loss of 
synchronism of the terminal apparatus with consequent 
interruption to service. 

For system stability it is desirable that reactance be 
kept low, whether it be that of transmission lines, trans- 
formers, or generators. It is not feasible to reduce the 
reactance of the transmission lines appreciably except 
by building additional lines in parallel. Transformer 
reactance is a relatively minor part of the total and can 
be reduced below the normal values only at considerable 


- cost. On this account, attention must be focused on the 


generators where it is economical to increase the cost to 
reduce the reactance below normal since such a reduc- 
tion increases the capacity of the relatively much more 
expensive lines to carry load with less probability of ser- 
vice interruption due to system disturbances. 

Another important consideration in maintaining syn- 
chronism is that of sustaining voltage throughout the 
system during a disturbance. This may be partially 


accomplished by the use of machines having high short- 


circuit ratio. Higher values than those corresponding to 
normal design have been decided upon for certain pro- 
aes for the Myst on ne Soa stabil aes 
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opments in the East and the South where the reactance 
of the slow-speed machines is of necessity relatively high 
and where the amounts of power to be transmitted are 
very large. 

Relation between Dielectric Tests on New and Used 
Machines. This subject has been referred to the Stand- 
ards Subcommittee and it is intended that a paper 
should be prepared for the purpose of setting forth the 
principal considerations and a suggested standard. 

Characteristics of Synchronous Machines. Supple- 
menting a study of the characteristics of synchronous 
machines by an extension of Blondel’s theory of two 
reactions.as mentioned in the report of last year, the 
second part of the series of papers by Doherty and 
Nickle should also have been mentioned, which treated 
the steady-state, power-angle characteristics. A further 
study has now been presented by these authors on the 
torque-angle characteristics under transient conditions 
and a further study of torque characteristics under 
short-circuit and transient conditions has been prom- 
ised. Another contribution to this subject has been 
made by Mr. H. V. Putman in a paper presented to the 
Institute. Results of experimental studies of the trans- 
verse armature reaction in synchronous machines have 
been presented in a paper to the Institute by Prof. J. 
F. H. Douglas to show that the effect of transverse re- 
action can be most accurately estimated by the use of a 
m. m. f. diagram. 

Stray Load Losses. Sources of stray losses and means 
of their reduction and elimination present a field of 
study which is of considerable importance in the never- 
ending endeavor to improve the efficiency of electrical 
machines. Papers have been presented to the Institute 
dealing with several phases of this subject. An analysis 
of the m. m. f. waves of polyphase windings of the frac- 
tional slot or irregular types shows the possibility of the 
existence of sub-synchronous harmonics having wave- 
lengths greater than two-pole pitches which may induce 
currents in the damper windings of synchronous ma- 
chines. Connection arrangements of this type of wind- 
ings have been investigated for the purpose of prevent- 
ing these losses. The existence of eddy current losses in 
the copper of armature windings has been a fertile field 
of investigation both as to a means of determining their 
magnitude and their reduction. Recent studies have re- 
sulted in simple conductor transpositions and arrange- 
ments that have been effective in almost entirely elimi- 
nating these losses. Investigations made by the calori- 
metric method in connection with several turbo genera- 
tors gave results that appear to confirm the correctness 
of assuming the stray load losses being equal to the 
additional losses under sustained short-circuit condi- 
tions. 

One of the colleges has undertaken a series of experi- 
ments on methods of determining load losses of syn- 
chronous machines which, it is said, gives promise of 
adding materially to the knowledge of this subject. It 
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is hoped that the results of these experiments will be 
presented to the Institute during the coming year. 

Synchronous Converters. A treatment of the theory of 
the converter has been presented that is based on the 
method of “harmonic analysis” by which any regularly 
repeating function may be represented, and presenting 
a conception of the internal voltages, currents, heating, 
and armature reactions as related to the physical struc- 
ture of the simple converter and as related to the passage 
of time which may be called space and time relations. 

Synchronous Motors. A theory for the calculation of 
the complete starting performance of synchronous mo- 
tors has been presented which utilizes a system of nega- 
tively rotating vectors to take care of the unbalance in 
the damper winding which is not continuous. 

Reactances for Direct Current. A direct method of de- 
sign for the predetermination of the correct air-gap in 
reactances and transformers which are to be used with 
direct current has been offered. This subject is of par- 
ticular importance in building rectifier filters for radio 
telephone work. 

Magnetic Fields. The distribution of magnetic flux is 
a very important factor in the design of electrical appa- 
ratus and there is need of methods for determining the 
magnetic fields with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
A rather complete treatment of this subject has been 
presented to the Institute in a group of papers covering 
the graphical method from the standpoint of the theo- 
retical considerations, comparison between calculations 
and tests and the practical application to a particular 
type of machine. 

Dielectric Tests on Windings of Large Alternators. The 
attention of the Subcommittee on Research has been 
called to the question of whether or not there should be 
a difference in the value of voltage applied in making 
dielectric tests on one phase to other phases connected 
to ground and from all phases connected together to 
ground. Information on this subject is desired. 

Effect of Damper Windings in Alternators wpon Single- 
Phase Short Circuits. It is customary in Europe to add 
dampers to the field structures of alternators to enable 
them to more effectively carry unbalanced loads and 
reduce peak voltages when single-phase short circuits 
occur. This subject is included in a research report by 
the Department of Electrical Engineering of the M. I. T. 
of June 1926, and information is desired as to whether 
it is advisable to follow this practise in America. 

Evaluation of Conventional Losses. A discussion of the 
paragraph under this heading in this committee’s report 
of last year has suggested that suitable commercial test 
methods of determining the internal voltage drop of an 
alternator winding which is due to leakage reactance 
should be devised so that the real core loss under load 
conditions could be taken into account in figuring the 
efficiency instead of using the no-load value of core loss 
which may be considerably lower. If such tests could 
be made, the value of the conventional efficiency would 
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‘more nearly approach the real efficiency. The value of 
this drop in field ampere-turns might be taken from the © 


test short-circuit impedance curve if the armature reac- 
tion in ampere-turns were known. This latter term can 
be quite accurately calculated from the armature wind- 
ing data but the test codes of the A. I. E. E. Standards 
are based upon the principle that the characteristics 
must be determined from only those quantities which 
can be directly measured by test. Some reasonably ac- 
curate method of measuring the leakage reactance would 
be a valuable addition to the present standards. 
Alternator Short Circuits. The work done previously 
on this subject has been to determine the amount of cur- 
rent that will flow for various conditions of short circuit. 


The torque produced during a short circuit is also of 


importance and an instrument has been developed 
which will give a record of the instantaneous values of 
torque during a short circuit or similar transient condi- 
tion. It is also possible with this instrument to investi- 
gate the synchronizing power of a machine and tests are 
being made at the present time to study this synchro- 
nizing power as well as the short-circuit torque of a 
number of machines. 


Within the past few years, the methods of calculating 
- phase-to-ground and phase-to-phase short-circuit values 


as well as the currents flowing for any abnormally un- 
balanced operating condition have been greatly simpli- 
fied by the use of the system of symmetrical coordinates 
developed by Mr. C. L. Fortescue. Inordertoapply this 
method of symmetrical coordinates, it is necessary to 
have a knowledge of the impedance of the rotating 


machines to zero and negative phase sequence voltages. . 


A great deal of experimental work has been done to 
determine the proper method of determining these im- 
pedances. A series of rather simple shop tests has been 
devised to obtain the desired information and during 
the past year a number of machines has been tested to 
find the values of their impedance to zero and negative 
phase sequence voltages. 
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STANDARDS 

The following report has been made by Mr. E. C. 
Stone, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Standards. 

General. Following the policy laid down by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Electrical Machinery, the 
Committee on Standards has kept in close touch with 
developments in the manufacturing and operating fields, 
and has attempted to sense the needs, as they have 
arisen, for modification or further development of the 
present standards and for the setting up of new stand- 
ards. 

By consistently following the policy of having sub- 
committees continuously at work on the revision and 
further development of standards for electrical machin- 
ery, it is hoped that the Institute standards in this field 
may be kept fully abreast of the times and adequate to 
meet the changing conditions under which electrical 
machinery is called upon to operate. 


The various subcommittees have been actively at 
work during the past year, have initiated a number of 
proposals for modification of old and creation of new 
standards and have carefully worked up a number of 
definite recommendations which has been formally pro- 
posed to the Standards Committee of the Institute. 


The preparation of standards covering two types of 
apparatus, mercury arc rectifiers and constant current 
transformers, not covered by present standards, has 
been started and definite recommendations may be ex- 
pected within another year. 


A number of changes in, and additions to, present 
standards on synchronous machines and on transform- 
ers, A. I. E. E. Standards Nos. 7 and 13, has been rec- 
ommended. Additions of importance include the fol- 
lowing: 

Method for the calculation of natural frequency for 
synchronous motors driving reciprocating machinery. 

Definitions for short-circuit ratio, per cent synchro- 
nous impedance and per cent transient reactance. 

Definition for and method of rating grounding trans- 
formers. 


Ability of transformers and reactors to withstand 
short-circuit current. 

Method of measuring losses in transformers. 

The operation of electrical machinery on a total tem- 
perature basis rather than on a temperature rise basis 
was actively discussed by the committee. The increas- 
ing demand under economic pressure for operation of 
electrical machinery in such manner as to get out of it 
the greatest possible capacity under all conditions, and 
of taking advantage of the greater capacity inherently 
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present when a machine is operated in a temperature 
below that for which it was designed, was recognized, 
and it was agreed that the committee should give active 
attention to the subject. In this work the committee 
was instructed to cooperate with Working Committee 
No. 38 of the Standards Committee, Mr. Hobart, Chair- 
man, whose function is “‘to revise the general principles 
upon which the rating of electrical machinery is based, 
with a view of presenting at a later date a document 
that will explain the connection and distinction between 
test specifications for rating and operation under service 
conditions, the purpose being to place before the various 
working committees a working basis on which service 
may be established for each line of apparatus.” 


The subject of standards for dielectric tests immedi- 
ately after putting in service and periodically while in 
operation, was taken up actively. The investigations 
have shown that the problems involved are not well 
understood and that there is a wide variation both in 
opinion and practise with respect to them. Accordingly, 
Messrs. Gilt and Barns have promised to prepare a 
paper on the general subject of dielectric tests on equip- 
ment after installation, in which the principles, prob- 
lems, and practises will be crystalized and an attempt 
made to develop a definite method of arriving at a satis- 
factory solution to meet the various conditions that are 
encountered. 

In the field of fractional horsepower motors, little 
could be done because of the unsettled status of the 
negotiations now under way between the N. E. M. A., 
A. E.1.C., and N. E. L. A. with regard to the perform- 


‘ance characteristics of this class of motor. 


There is a growing tendency among power companies 
to place restrictions on the permissible efficiency power 
factor, and starting current of fractional horsepower 
motors. These characteristics are particularly impor- 
tant in the 4-hp. motors used for domestic refrigera- 
ting and oil burning equipments, which at present have 
very poor characteristics in these respects. One com- 
pany has already put out a rule requiring that all such 
motors connected to its lines must have an apparent 
efficiency of not less than 42 per cent and a starting cur- 
rent of not more than 15 amperes at 115 volts. 

The negotiations referred to above have been care- 
fully followed by the subcommittee. It appears that 
definite progress has been made towards reaching an 


- agreement at which the performance of fractional horse- 


power motors will be substantially improved, with a 
result that the over-all cost to the operator on such mo- 
tors, giving consideration both to the cost of the motor 
and of the power to operate it, will be reduced. 

The following is a brief résumé of the activities of the 
various subcommittees. 

Standards for Alternators, Synchronous Motors, and 
Synchronous Machines in General. W. J. Foster, Chair- 
man. Revisions of the following paragraphs have been 
suggested: 


mended: 


Paragraph 
Number 
7-66 Definition of Open Machine. 
7-67 Definition of Protected Machine. 
7-457 (b) Ventilating Blower Losses. 
7-457 (c) Other Auxiliary Apparatus Losses. 
7-465 Determination of Losses (to include 7-472). 
7-467 (b) Friction and Windage Losses of Engine 
Type Alternators (to include Synchronous 
Motors). 
7-470 Stray Load Losses. _ 
7-551 Insulation Resistance—Minimum Values. 
Additions to this pamphlet have been recommended 
to cover the following: 
Method of Calculation of Natural Frequency of Syn- 
chronous Motors Driving Reciprocating Machinery. 
Definition, Short-Circuit Ratio. 
Definition, Per Cent Synchronous Impedance. 
Definition, Per Cent Transient Reactance. 
Standards for Transformers, Induction Regulators and 
Reactors. G. Faccioli, Chairman. The following new 
paragraphs have been recommended: 
13-161 Grounding Transformers—Definition and 
Rating. 
Hes 254 Grounding Transformers—Momentary Load 
Limitations. 
Revisions of the following paragraphs have been rec- 
ommended: | 
13-250 Short-Circuit Current of Transformers— 
Momentary Load Limitations. 
13-252 Current Limiting Reactors—Momentary 
i Load Limitations. 
13-306 Measurement of Losses in Ret rounerd 
Ebe Poe CRE are suggested for attention 
Reaiseantcce edenilary Voltage of Step-Up Trans- 
formers under No-Load Conditions. - 
- Cooling of Air-Blast Transformer Windings after 
Shut-Down. 
Self-Protection of Transformers against Impulse 
Transient Voltages. 
_ Operation of Transformers by ee Ate 
_ Standards for Synchronous Converters. C. H. Sander- 


son, Chairman. The further study of the following sub- 


ts for the revision of Standards No. 8 is recom- 
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organized at the time of the Winter Convention and it 
is expected to develop definite standards for constant 
current regulating transformers. 

Standards for Fractional Horsepower Motors. E. C. 
Stone, Chairman. On account of the unsettled status of 
fractional horsepower motors due to the negotiations 
now under way between the N. E.M.A., A. E.1.C., 
and the N. E. L. A., it has been impossible to formulate 
any definite recommendations on this subject. 

It is recommended that this subcommittee be contin- 
ued next year and that the A. I. E. E. Standard No. 10 
covering this subject be reviewed and such revisions 
recommended as may be necessary to fit in with the 
revised practise set up. 


VENTILATION 
The ventilation of machinery is a very important con- 
sideration not only in regard to the cooling of the ma- 
chine itself and the supply of an adequate amount of 


clean, cool air but also as a means of deadening noises 


inherent in the operation of large and high speed ma- 
chines. In the endeavor to realize every possible econ- 
omy for obtaining high efficiencies, attention is being 
paid to relatively small features of construction to ob- 
tain small resistances to the passage of cooling air, and 
much attention has been paid to forms of fans. The 
importance of paying attention to small details in im- 
proving efficiencies of turbo alternators has led to inves- 
tigations. in the laboratory by the use of a model in 
which changes in fingers, slot wedges and dimensions of 
slots can be readily made and the effects determined. 


_ Tests are also being made to study the flow of air — 


through rotors. 

The report of this committee for last year mentioned 
that closed ventilation systems had been adopted for 
hydroelectric plants. The question may well be asked 
as to what consideration would make it advisable or 
desirable to use a closed system in a water power plant. 
The many illustrations of water power plants which are 
published in the current literature show locations remote 
from sources of smoke and dust which are not associated 


‘in our minds with broad expanses of water and wilder- 
ness. There are often conditions surrounding the loca- 


tion of power houses that make it advisable to provide 
a closed aren nS plants pocated: 1 
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their temperature 10 deg. One installation of eight 
12,550-kv-a., 100-rev. per min. waterwheel-driven gen- 
erators includes closed ventilation systems. Probably 
the largest waterwheel-driven generator to be provided 
with this system is a 30,000-kv-a., 300-rev. per min. ver- 
tical unit. In these installations, the air coolers are 
located in enclosures immediately behind the stator 
frames, and after passing through them, enter ducts 
leading to the pit underneath the generators. In the 
case of the 30,000-kv-a. generator, the air is returned to 
the space above the rotor also. The coolers.are arranged 
so that they can be lifted vertically out of their pockets 
for repair or replacement without disturbing any part of 
the generator themselves. 

Another unusual application of the closed system of 
ventilation is in connection with a German Diesel-en- 
gine-driven 13,000-kv-a., 94 rev. per min. alternator. 

Much valuable data for future design work regarding 
hydrogen cooling have been obtained from thorough 
tests on a 6250-kv-a., 3600-rev. per min., 13,200-volt 
turbo generator. These tests were highly gratifying and 
indicated that practically the same benefits may be ob- 
tained as may be expected from theoretical considera- 
tions. There are indications that hydrogen cooling may 
eventually be used for large synchronous condensers and 
frequency converters. It has been suggested that helium 
could be used with advantage in the place of hydrogen 
and this possibility is being investigated. A seal has 
been developed to prevent the loss of hydrogen or the 
admission of air at the section where the shaft of the 
machine enters the end bell. Tests made over long peri- 
ods of time on this type of seal ‘have proved very satis- 
factory. Tests have also been made on heat-flow across 
laminations when surrounded by hydrogen. 

The necessity of minimizing the noises given out by 
rotating machinery in substations located in business 
and residential areas has presented some difficult prob- 
lems, especially in connection with d-c. machinery. It 
is a comparatively simple matter to enclose a synchro- 
nous motor so that the noises are quite effectively dead- 
ened but in the case of a d-c. generator or a rotary con- 
verter, the necessity of providing ready access to the 
commutator brushes presents serious difficulties and the 
accumulation of metallic and carbon dust becomes a 
serious contributing factor toward insulation failures. 

An early attempt to enclose a rotary converter con- 
sisted of a housing in the form of a wired glass and steel 
framework closely shrouding the commutator and 
mounted directly on the arms of the brush spider. A 
metal housing covered the collector rings and pedestal 
with sufficient room to allow an operator to enter the 
housing and inspect the rings and brushes. Test showed, 
however, that this arrangement hindered the free ven- 
tilation of the commutator and from an operating point 
of view the commutator was too inaccessible. A later 
attempt which has proved successful has taken the form 
of a large semi-cylindrical steel housing of about the 
same size as the over-all projected dimensions of the 
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converter and of slightly greater height. Doors are pro- 
vided at each end while steps on the bearing pedestals 
with suitable screens, guard rails, and adequate lighting 
make the rings and commutator safely and easily acces- 
sible. Air is introduced through the pit at the d-c. end, 
a small part being admitted under the collector rings and 
passing axially through the machine; it is discharged 
into the exhaust ducts from the top of the collector end 
of the enclosure. This scheme has been successfully ap- 
plied to 4200-kw., 12-phase converters having their two 
transformers mounted on the base plate. Blowers loca- 
ted in the basement beneath the converters are used to 
force the air through the housings. Some 2100-kw., 
six-phase converters have been similarly equipped. 


During the past year extensive experimental tests 
have been made to determine the surface heat trans- 
fers in electrical machinery with air flowing at vari- 
ous velocities through radial and axial ducts. Investi- 
gations have been.made to determine the influence of 
shape, size, cross-section, condition of the surface, mean 
temperature, and several other factors. 


The most important fact brought out in these tests is 
that the rate of heat transfer is not constant along the 
path of air-flow but varies in value from point to point 
along the path. This variation in the rate of heat liber- 
ation for a constant air velocity in a given duct is caused 
by the changes in the turbulency of the air-flow along 
the duct. Asa result of this change of turbulency, it is 
found that the rate of heat transfer near the entrance of 
a duct is about twice that at a point further along where 
stable flow conditions are found. This explains why 
electrical machines with short duct length have a capac- 
ity in proportion to their surface greater than those with 
similar ducts but with longer air flow paths. This also 
explains why the surface heat transfer coefficient of a 
duct, averaged over its total length, will be an inverse 
function of the length. It also explains why results as 
given by experiments on ducts of various length should 
vary. 
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WATER-WHEEL GENERATORS 
Probably the most notable water-wheel-driven gener- 
ators of the past year are the seven machines now under 
construction for the Conowingo Development. These 


1—SectTIon oF 27,500-Ky-a., 90-Rrv. PER MIN. VERTICAL- 
SHAarr ALTERNATOR WITH OvERHUNG RoToR 


alternators are notable not only because of their size but 
also because of the fact that they are to supply power 
for the first 220-kv. transmission line in the eastern part 
of the United States. They are rated 40,000-kv-a., 90 
per cent power factor, 81.8 rev. per min., 60 cycles, 
13,800 volts, and are the largest in physical dimensions 
of any electrical machines that have ever been built. 
They are being built by two manufacturers, and by a 
large degree of cooperation between them, it has been 
possible to obtain similarity in characteristics and ap- 
pearance and interchangeability of some important me- 
chanical parts. The outside diameter of the stator frame 
is 88 ft. One manufacturer has made use of steel plate 
construction almost exclusively for the mechanical parts 
of the stator frame and the rotor. The rotor rim will 
consist of heavy rolled plates in several layers over- 
lapped so as to give the greater strength for the amount 
of material used and fastened together with bolts and 
dowels. The pole pieces will be fastened with bolts 
through the rim. The stator frame is of the welded steel 
plate construction and greater uniformity in shape has 
been obtained than is possible with castings. The larg- 
est capacity thrust bearings ever built will be required 
for these generators. Their capacity will be a total load 
of 750 tons. 

On account of the stability characteristics desirable 
for operation with the 220-kv. transmission line, the 
generators described above have a short-circuit ratio of 
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1.25 which is somewhat higher than has been found sat- 
isfactory for nearly all other hydroelectric develop- 
ments. As a further aid in securing continuous parallel 
operation without hunting or dropping out of step dur- 
ing disturbances on the system, a scheme of high-speed 
excitation is being used. As in the case of the large gen- 
erators at Niagara Falls, each main generator has direct- 
connected to its shaft a service generator which supplies 
power to a high-speed motor-generator set for providing 
excitation for the main generator. The service genera- 
tor is provided with its own direct-connected exciter. 
The generator of the main exciter set will be separately 
excited by a suitable direct-connected exciter. To take 
full advantage of the high-speed excitation provided by 
this scheme, special voltage regulators are being used to 
control the main generator excitation through the con- 
trol of the field current of the exciter generator. The 
fields of the exciter generator will be connected in two 
parallel circuits in order to obtain an effect equivalent 
to that of using double potential on the whole field con- 
nected in series. Generators having the same scheme of 
excitation have been installed in power houses on the 
Gatineau River in Quebec for supplying power to the 
260-mile transmission from Ottawa to Toronto. One of 
these generators is rated 32,000 kv-a., 90 per cent power 
factor, 100 rev. per min., 6600 volts, 25 cycles, and the 
other is rated 22,500 kv-a., 88.38 rev. per min. 

The largest vertical shaft water-wheel-driven alterna- 
tors yet built in Europe are now under construction. 
They are rated 35,000 kv-a. at 337 rev. per min. and 375 
rev. per min., 10,000 volts, 40 cycles. These machines: 
are equipped with direct-connected main and auxiliary 


Fig. 2—Roror or A LArGE WATERWHEEL-DRIVEN ALTERNA- 
TOR oF Recent DESIGN USING STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


exciters. The rotors are made up of two wheels, each 
consisting of five cast steel disks bolted together. The 
pole pieces are dovetailed to the rotor spider. 

There are under construction three of the largest ver- 
tical shaft water-wheel generators of the “umbrella” 
type yet built. Two of them are rated 27,500 kv-a., 80 
per cent power factor, 90 rev. per min., 13,800 volts and 
the other is rated 22,500 kv-a., 75 rev. per min., 60 
cycles. With this construction, a common shaft is used 
for generator and water-wheel and the thrust and guide 
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bearings are located beneath the rotor. There is no 
guide bearing above the rotor. The ventilation arrange- 
ment is noteworthy in that no air is taken from the 
wheel pit and no air currents pass over the bearing oil 
pans to draw oil vapour into the generator. A number 
of smaller generators of this type has now been put into 
operation and their operation has proved satisfactory. 

European manufacturers of water-wheel equipment 
are apparently finding it more economical to offer geared 
units for low head installations. An installation on the 
Trent River in Ontario consists of a 1400-hp., 120-rev. 
per min. vertical shaft turbine geared to a 600-rev. per 
min. horizontal shaft alternator through a set of helical 
bevel gears which are claimed to have an efficiency of 
98 per cent. Some recent German plants contain ver- 
tical shaft turbines driving vertical shaft alternators 
through double spiral gears. 
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ARE PREPARED TO BUILD 


The full line curve shows ratings which manufacturers are prepared to 
build as mentioned in the June 1926 report of this committee 


During the year a very large automatic hydroelectric 
station has been put into operation. It consists of a 
17,500-hp. vertical turbine driving a 13,333 kv-a., 
6600-volt, 225-rev. per min. generator and is controlled 
from a station seven miles distant. Another large gener- 
ator rated 9000 kv-a. arranged for full automatic control 
has been put into operation. 

In the report of this committee last year, there was 
given a list of large ratings at different speeds which 
manufacturers were prepared to build. No doubt, if the 
necessity should arise, greater ratings could be con- 
structed. A reader who was interested in knowing how 


close the ratings of machines already built came to these | 


limits has plotted the list of maximum ratings and 
speeds in the form of a curve and added the more out- 
standing ratings that have been built. The curve and 
plot is reproduced to show what appears to be the limit 
line of hydroelectric unit capacities that have been con- 
sidered economical up to the present time. It will be 
noticed that the highest ratings at different speeds of 
machines built or under construction fall on a well de- 
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fined curve with the exception of two machines that are 
above the curve. 

Recent developments in the design of Pelton wheel 
water turbines promise that larger horizontal shaft gen- 
erators than heretofore built are possible requirements 
of the future. The standard arrangement of units with 
this type of turbine is to mount a runner on each end of 
the generator shaft. Units of this type have been built 
for capacities of 40,000 hp. and 56,000 hp. and studies 
have been made of still greater capacity wheels which 
may be built when the proper economic conditions are 
presented. There are now being built two of the largést 
capacity alternators for this arrangement that have 
been produced. One of these is rated 50,000 kv-a., 60 
cycles, at 300 rev. per min. and the other is rated 45,000 
kv-a., 50 cycles at 250 rev. per min. 
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TURBO ALTERNATORS 


The trend of development during the past year has 
been toward larger units. In connection with the manu- 
facture, shipment, and installation of the large alterna- 
tors now being produced, there has been an extension 
of the use of the skeleton frame construction for stators, 
and also in speeds of 1500 and 1800 rev. per min. 

The old type of construction made a final unit which 
was necessarily heavy and usually too large for ship- 
ment on the railways. With the skeleton frame con- 
struction, the frame is strong enough to support itself 
during machining and assembly. Special bolted-on 
plates and trunnions for each frame facilitate handling 
during assembly at the works, loading and unloading 
during shipment, and final erection at the destination. 
The over-all dimensions of the frame, assembled for 
shipment, allow the completely assembled unit to be 
shipped direct to its destination. The ventilation re- 
quirements are cared for by an external superstructure 
of sheet metal applied at the destination. With this 
construction, 1800-rev. per min. turbine generators up 
to 75,000 ky-a. can be built and wound at the works and 
shipped complete. Asa result of this, large turbine gen- 
erators can be tested at the works, the freight charges 
are reduced, handling during assembly, shipment and 
erection is made easier, closer inspection is made possi- 
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ble during manufacture, and there is less confusion to 
the purchaser when shipment is made. - 

There has been considerable activity in developing 
new types of stator windings, involving transposition of 
strands in each conductor, and transpositions at the 
heads of the machine, or in the connections. The use of 
half-coils is becoming more common practise among the 
different manufacturers. It has been found that the use 
of continuous coils and the control of the eddy current 
loss factor by transposing the strands of each conductor 
at one end of the machine is satisfactory up to about 
50,000 kv-a. In larger capacity machines, coil length 
and weight are so great that it is difficult to handle the 
coils during manufacture and assembly. This has fa- 
vored the use of half-coils, especially in view of the facil- 
ity with which damaged coils can be replaced in the 
machine. 

To make the eddy current loss in half-coils as low as 
in continuous coils, either elaborate transposition of the 
strands at each end of the machine or transposition of 
the strands inside the armature core is necessary. Com- 
plete external transposition of half-coils is undesirable 
because of the large number of complicated connectors 
and the large space required for connection. For these 
reasons, types of half-coil construction are being used 
in which the strands of each conductor are transposed 
in the slot portion. One construction provides a:com- 
plete transposition in the slot of all the strands in the 
conductor as one group while in another construction 
the strands are arranged in small groups and the strands 
of each group are transposed internally while the groups 
are transposed at the ends. These constructions permit 
the use of coils which are relatively easy to handle and 
assemble and yet make the eddy current losses as low 
as possible. 

The past year has seen the realization of the predicted 
possibilities in large high-speed turbo generators which 
were mentioned in the report of this committee last year. 
There are under construction generators of the following 
ratings: 

Single-Shaft Units. 

100,000 kv-a., 90 per cent power factor, 1500 rev. 
per min. 

75,000 kv-a., 80 per cent power factor, 1800 rev. 
per min. 

Triple-Shaft Units. 

Two—64,706 kv-a., 85 per cent power factor, 1800 
rev. per min. and one 57,647 kv-a., 85 per cent power 
factor, 1800 rev. per min. with two 4286-kv-a. house 
service generators to form a 165,000-kw. unit. 

Two—72,941 kv-a., 85 per cent power factor, 1800 
rey. per min. and one 89,412 kv-a. 85 per cent power 
factor, 1800 rev. per min. with two 5333-kv-a. house 
service generators to form a 208,000 kw. unit. 

The present tendency to very large generating units 
and ever increasing station capacities has made the 
switching problem, on account of the enormous cur- 
rents involved, a serious one. This situation is being 
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met in some instances by connecting step-up transform- 
ers directly to the generator terminals and doing all the 
switching on the high-tension side of the transformers. 
In other cases, the generators are being built to operate 
at voltages considerably higher than those previously 
employed. As examples of the latter practise, the two 
100,000-kv-a. units mentioned above are being con- 
structed for 16,500-volt operation; the main generators 
of the 208,000-kw. triple shaft unit above referred to 
will operate at 22,000 volts, and there is also under con- 
struction a single-shaft generator of 61,675-kv-a. capac- 
ity which will operate at 22,000 volts. All of these will 
have dielectric tests in accordance with the A. I. E. E. 
Standard, i. e., twice normal voltage plus 1000 volts. 
During the year some large two-shaft units have been 
put into operation. One of these consists of two 40,000- 
kw. generators. The turbine and generators are oper- 
ated as a unit, the two generators being solidly tied to 
each other and to an auto-transformer stepping up to 
27,600 volts with switching on the high-tension side 
only. The neutral points of both generators and auto- 


Fie. 4—SHorp View or Srator Frame ror 40,000-Ky-a. 
VERTICAL SHAFT ALTERNATOR : 


For Conowingo Development 


transformers are solidly grounded. The unit is started 
with field on both generators, the low-pressure element 
starting as a motor. The two generators are identical 
and are each rated at 40,000 kw., 1800 rev. per min., 
13,800 volts, 90 per cent power factor. The generators 
also have a one-hour overload rating of 80,000 kw. at 
80 per cent power factor. A 250-volt exciter is direct- 
connected to the generator of the high-pressure element. 
Each generator has its own field rheostat but the two 
face plates are coupled together and operated as a unit 
by a single pilot motor. A closed cooling system is used 
for each generator. 

Another unit comprises a 64,700-kv-a., 85 per cent 
power factor, 1200-rev. per min. generator, a 38,825- 
kv-a., 85 per cent power factor, 1800-rev. per min. gen- 
erator, and a 4666-kv-a., 75 per cent power factor, 1800- 
rev. per min. house service generator making a combined 
capacity of 91,500 kw. 

Still another two-shaft unit which is under construc- 
tion consists of an 88,200-kv-a.,.85 per cent power fac- 
tor, 1800-rev. per min. generator and a 100,000-kv-a., | 
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95 per cent power factor, 1200-rev. per min. generator. 
Both generators are wound for 13,800 volts. 

Two 62,500-kv-a., 1800-rev. per min. generators 
which have been put into service show by performance 
that the rating can be increased to 70,600 kv-a. without 
exceeding the original temperature guarantees and with- 
out change. They have a test efficiency of 98 per cent. 
Another manufacturer has completed a 59,000-kv-a., 
12,000-volt, 1800-rev. per min. turbo generator which 


Fie. 5—Suor View or 59,000-Ky-a., 1800-Rrv. PER MIN. 
STEAM TURBINE-ALTERNATOR UNIT SHOWING SKELETON FRAME 
CoNnsTRUCTION 


will soon go into operation. This single-shaft set is to 
be ventilated by two external blowers and the armature 
winding has transposed conductors. 

During the year, several of the European manufac- 
turers have built 50-cycle turbo generators at 3000 rev. 
per min., in sizes from 30,000 kv-a. to 37,500 kv-a., but 
’ the experience of some of these companies in testing the 
generators before shipment has not been reassuring. In 
consequence, at least one of the principal manufacturers 


Fig. 6—80,000-Kw. Cross-Comrounp TurRBo ALTERNATOR 
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has decided to build 30,000 kv-a. hereafter, at 1500 rev. — 


per min., instead of 3000. 

In England there has been built a 31,250-kv-a., 80 
per cent power factor generator which is remarkable for 
its voltage. It is wound for a terminal voltage of 33,000 
volts and in order to avoid increasing the dimensions of 
the machine unduly, due to the thickness of the insula- 
tion, a special arrangement has been used to keep the 
voltage at a low value between adjacent conductors and 
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ground. This high voltage would appear to be an inno- 
vation but it should be recalled that a 500-kv-a., 30,000- 
volt water-wheel-driven generator which was built for 
the city of Rome about 20 years ago, is reported to 
have operated all that time without breakdown. 

Tests made to determine the additional losses in turbo 
alternators due to stray field have shown that the short- 
circuit losses can be reduced if non-magnetic rotor re- 
taining end rings are used. Laminated stator end flanges 
and laminated magnetic shields attached to the stator 
flanges have been proved advantageous and a number 
of machines has been built with these features. 
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TRANSFORMERS 


The design of a transformer is often influenced by 
space limitations. To meet special limitations, individ- 
ual radiators may be removed from the sides of the 
transformer tank and mounted in a single group. This 
arrangement has been used on an 89,000-kv-a. bank of 
self-cooled auto-transformers. The single-phase units 
which comprise this tank are the largest transformers 
on which radiators have been mounted apart from the 
transformer. 

The development of the load ratio transformers which 
was reported last year has justified the claims for its 
growing importance. There has been a continual 
growth in the use of transformers arranged for load 
ratio for tying-in two operating systems for properly 
distributing the load over different portions of the same 
system, and for electrolytic and metallurgic processes 
in industrial service. 

The voltage range for which these equipments were 


designed varied within wide limits, the maximum to 
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date being 120 per cent range in voltage in 18 ratios, 
and the minimum 10 per cent voltage variation in nine 
ratios. The largest banks so operated are as follows: 
Three-phase, water-cooled, 60-cycle regulating auto- 
transformer capable of handling 60,000 kv-a. for use 
with three single-phase, 20,000-kv-a. units rated 132,000 
grounded Y, 36,000 grounded Y, 12,000 volts. 
Automatic control by means of a contact making 
voltmeter was provided for two three-phase, self-cooled, 
radiator type transformers of 10,000-kv-a., 60-cycle out- 


Fie. 7—Dr1aqaram or Typicat Circuit ARRANGEMENT FOR 
Automatic Loap Ratio Controu oF A PowER TRANSFORMER 
WITH THE T'wo-WINDING ARRANGEMENT : 


put. These machines transformed 11,000 volts to feed 
a grounded Y, 41,400-volt system.. To adjust the line 
voltage in accordance with the changing load, the high- 
voltage windings have 11 taps of 21% per cent each. To 
permit a change of taps without interrupting the load, 
a part of the 41,400-volt winding is made in two sec- 
tions, operating normally in parallel and dividing the 
load equally. Each of these winding halves is connected 
to an 11-point ratio adjuster and the resulting circuits 
brought out of the transformer tank and led to two 
three-phase circuit breakers. 

It is thus possible during the tap-changing period to 
open-circuit one section in each phase, and change the 
voltage tap in this open-circuited section while the other 
section temporarily carries the entire load of the trans- 
former. Copper of ample cross-section and the very 
short transition period make this possible. The same 
change is then made in the second half. The entire 
change from one voltage tap to the next requires only 
eight sec. For a brief period, less than 11% sec., when 
both breakers are closed but the two ratio adjusters are 
one tap apart, an internal circulating current exists, 
which, however, is kept within predetermined limits by 
sufficient inherent reactance in the transformer wind- 
ings. 

A motor-operated mechanism mounted on the trans- 
former truck insures a properly timed operation of the 
internal ratio adjusters and the external circuit break- 
ers. For the proper execution of the tap-changing cycle, 
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it is essential that the three corresponding ratio adjust- 


ers of the three phases move simultaneously from one 


tap to the next; therefore these ratio adjusters are 
mounted together on the same shaft with full phase 
insulation between them. The resulting two stacks of 
adjusters are arranged in a vertical position along the 
coil stacks of the transformer, and their two main shafts 
connect on top to a special internal intermittent gear. 
Turning the driving shaft of this gear train one complete 
revolution will first change one set of the three adjusters 
one step, then lock this set, and then turn the second 
set one step. 

Contact making voltmeters relieve the operator of 
any manual starting of the mechanism. If the line volt- 
age deviates from a set value for a period longer than a 
predetermined time value, the tap-changing mechanism 
is automatically put in motion in one direction or the 
other to bring the voltage back to normal. A positive 
but adjustable time delay is insured by a relay, driven 
by a small induction motor. Between the motor shaft 
and the contact making element, a train of gears with 
a gear shift mechanism is introduced, allowing adjust- 
ment from one sec. to 30 min. 

Two contact making voltmeters are used on each of 
the two transformers, one adjusted to respond to a nar- 
row range of voltage variations, while the other one is 
set for much wider differences in voltage. If the line 
voltage rises or drops only slightly, and if this condition 
persists long enough to bridge the introduced time de- 
lay, the transformer will shift to the next proper tap. 
If, on the other hand, a considerable rise or drop occurs, 
the second contact making voltmeter will respond and 


Fig. 8—Dracram or TypicaL Circuit ARRANGEMENT FOR 
Loap Ratio ContTrout oF A PowEeR TRANSFORMER WITH THE 
SeLtr Protecting AuTo-TRANSFORMER AND SINGLE-WINDING 
ARRANGEMENT 


will cause immediate adjustment without any time de- 
lay. The necessary instruments, relays, timing devices, 
etc., are arranged on two switch panels. 

A large number of transformers has been built during 
the past year with external auxiliary equipment for 
changing taps under load. A simplification of the prob- 
lem of taps changing under load is claimed for a new 
development of the single-winding scheme. By use of a 
self-protecting preventive auto-transformer, only one 
switch operation is required to change the voltage ratio 
of the transformer under load and protective equipment 
is not required for the transformer windings as no wind- 
ing is overloaded during the change in taps. This meth- 
od of tap changing under load permits mounting all the 
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switches external to the transformer tanks and requires 
a minimum number of switches. 

The following is a description of the operation of the 
single-winding arrangement shown on the schematic dia- 
gram Fig. 8. On position No. 1 with switch No. 1 closed, 
one-half of the preventive auto-transformer carries the 
load current of the main transformer. The change from 
voltage position No. 1 to voltage position No. 2 is made 
by the single operation of closing switch No. 2. In this 
second position, each half of the preventive auto-trans- 


Fie. 9—20,000 Ky-a., 60-CycLE, SINGLE-PHAsE, 13,200 / 
12,000-V ott PowER TRANSFORMER WITH LoAD Ratio CHANGER 
PLACED IN GROUNDED END or H1iGH VOLTAGE SIDE 


former winding carries half of the load current of the 
main transformer and the voltage obtained is equiva- 
lent to a voltage midway between taps. The resultant 
current in the two halves of the auto-transformer will 
be the vector sum of the exciting current of the auto- 
transformer and one-half of the load current. The 
switching cycle as given above is repeated throughout 
the entire range of taps. As a switch is opened only 
upon each alternate voltage position, two voltage posi- 
tions are obtained for each switching cycle, which is rel- 
atively light duty cycle for tap changing service. A 
slight inequality in voltage steps is found in changing 
from one voltage position to the next, due to the change 
in reactance on alternate positions. The reactance dif- 
ference during this cycle is an invert function of the cir- 
culating current which is present when the auto-trans- 
former is connected across adjacent taps and is con- 
trolled by the use of suitable air-gaps in the core of the 
auto-transformer. By this means, the reactance varia- 
tion may be reduced to a minimum so the voltage dif- 
ference is small and not objectionable. 

Two 36,000-ky-a. transformer banks have been in- 
stalled using the transformer under load. The nominal 
voltage of the transformer banks is 132,000 to 11,500 
volts with plus or minus 10 per cent voltage variation 
under load on the low-voltage side. The tap changing 
equipment used in this installation is the first equip- 
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ment built with complete automatic control. As the low 


‘ voltage raises and lowers with load variation, the tap 


changing mechanism automatically changes taps to 
compensate for the variation. If desired, the tap 
changer may also be operated by a remote control 
switch, or, in case of emergency, manual operation may 
be used. 

During the last year, the largest artificially-cooled 
unit built was a 66,667-kv-a., 25-cycle auto-transformer. 
It is the largest transformer so far constructed in the 
United States, not only in rating, but in physical dimen- 
sions. For instance, it required 36 tons of steel and 17 
tons of copper for the windings. The total weight in- 
cluding oil exceeded 120 tons. This transformer is util- 
ized to step up the voltage of a turbine-generator line 
from 12,000 to 24,500 volts and its hee rating as 
a transformer is 34,000 kv-a. 

Four single-phase auto-transformers of record size 
were also built for air cooling. They are rated 30,000 
kv-a., 220,000 Y, 125,000 Y, 10,640 volts. These trans- 
formers have a larger capacity and exceed in physical 
dimensions any transformer of this type so far con- 


structed. The conservator which contains 1300 gallons. 


of oil is in itself equivalent in dimensions to the tank 
required for a 2500-kv-a., 60,000-volt transformer. The 
weight of the conservator is approximately five tons and 
the total weight of the transformer exceeds 130 tons. 
In connection with the transmission of power from 
the Conowingo development, there will be required 
580,000 kv-a. in 220-kv. transformers. The step-up ser- 
vice at the generating station will require 13 water- 


Fie. 10—Circurr BreaKxers AND OpErRaATING MECHANISM 
ror Loap Ratio CHanceEr or 20,000-Ky-a. TRANSFORMER AND 
ARRANGED FOR Motor orn HAND OPERATION 


cooled transformers rated 26,667 kv-a., 220 kv. These 
will be connected in banks of 80,000 kv-a. In the step- 
down substation, there will be seven 33,333-kv. a., 220- 
kv. straight self-cooled, three-winding transformers to 
step the voltage down to 66 kv. These will be connected 
in banks of 100,000 kv-a. and will be arranged for ratio 
changing under load. These will be more than 50 per 
cent greater in rating than the largest self-cooled, single- 
phase transformers reported last year. 
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The largest artificially cooled single-phase transform- 
ers were completed this year. They are rated at 31,400 
kv-a., 60 cycles, 12,000 to 132,000 Y volts and are 
water-cooled. These transformers, while of greater rat- 
ing, do not exceed in physical size the 28,000-kv-a., 
three-winding transformers shipped two years ago to 
Japan. These three-winding units, of American manu- 
facture, have not been exceeded in physical size by any 
other water-cooled transformer. The present maximum 
capacity for two-winding transformers will be exceeded 
upon the completion of some 33,333-kv-a., two-winding 
transformers now under construction. The 33,333-kv-a. 
units are for 220,000-volt service, for which a great num- 
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Fic. 11—Growrs or Unir Capacity or SELF-CooLED AND 
ARTIFICALLY-COOLED TRANSFORMERS 


ber of units has been constructed during the year. 
They are cooled by radiators with forced air cooling and 
are the largest size to which this method of cooling has 
been applied. 

The largest totally self-cooled transformers were re- 
cently put in operation. They are rated at 25,000 kv-a., 
three-phase, 60 cycles, stepping-up from 13,000 to 120,- 
000 volts. The windings are equipped with tap changers 
designed for future tap changing under load. An over- 
load capacity giving 35,000 kv-a. is obtained by means 
of forced oil circulation through the cooler. 

The development of means to increase the rating of 
self-cooled transformers by the method of blowing air 
on the cooling surface, which originated about five years 


ago, has been applied to a number of large installations 


during the past year. It has been found that in some 
cases where transformer efficiency is not of prime im- 
portance, the saving effected in the transformer itself 
is sufficient to offset the cost of the blower and air duct 
equipment. 

For use in underground distribution systems, a new 
subway transformer tank has been developed which is 
suitable for larger capacities, higher voltages, and heav- 
ier currents. The junction boxes form an integral part 
of the tank and provide adequate high- and low-voltage 
terminal facilities. 

Peculiar conditions in connection with the marketing 
of both 25-cycle and 60-cycle power from the new hydro- 
electric developments on the Gatineau River in Quebec 
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have called for the use of some 14,000-kv-a. water- 
cooled transformers suitable for use on either 25 cycles 
or 60 cycles without any change whatever in the wind- 
ings. 

The outcome of the recent attempt to formulate 
standard voltages will have far-reaching effects upon 
the transformer industry. Standard voltages and capac- 
icities will result in economies both in manufacture and 
use. 

Recognition of the advantages of a means of changing 
ratios under load has resulted in a large demand for this 
type of transformer in Europe, as well as in America. 

In the report for last year, mention was made of some 
large single-phase transformers for 16 2/3-cycle railway 
work and arranged for three voltages. The claim is 
made that these are the largest transformers in the 
world. If a 50-cycle transformer were built with the 
same material, its rating would be 100,000 kv-a. The 
design of.these transformers is of particular interest be- 
cause it was necessary to divide the 15,000-volt winding 
between the 66,000- and 132,000-volt sides to secure the 
necessary mechanical strength for short circuits. To 
meet the various magnetic conditions for the different 
methods of operation, it was necessary to provide a 
special by-pass core for the magnetic leakage fluxes. 

Among the large transformers built in Europe, it is 
of interest to mention six 3-phase, 5-leg, 44,000-kv-a., 
50-cycle units for the Rummelsburg power station. 

An interesting European development along the lines 
of high-voltage testing transformers are some 750,000- 


Fie. 13—29,667-Ky-a. TRANSFORMER WITH RADIATORS 
Movuntep APART FROM THE TANK 


volt units which are constructed on an entirely new 
principle. It has been the practise to immerse the whole 
active parts of such a transformer in an oil tank but in 
this design only the windings are oil-immersed. This is 
accomplished by arranging the inner and outer insulat- 
ing cylinders concentrically in such a way that they 
form a container for-the oil. This allows dispensing with 
expensive insulating bushings. The following advan- 
tages are claimed for this construction: 

1. Low manufacturing cost, owing to the absence of 

bushings and tanks and less oil. 


2. Small floor space as compared with testing plants 
using multiple stage cascade connections. 
3. Increased reliability, owing to independence from 
atmospheric influences. 
4. Ability to withstand heavy loads owing to the 
comparatively small leakage voltage. 
Tests at 1,500,000 volts have been made with two of 
these transformers connected in series. 
What are probably the highest capacity testing trans- 
formers were constructed during the year for use in 


Fic. 14—UNbDERGROUND TRANSFORMER 


This type of transformer may be buried in the ground 


cable testing. They are rated 400 kv-a., 2800/200,000 
volts, 60 cycles, single-phase. 
The highest voltage instrument potential transform- 


Fia. WITH 
Compete AvTomATic CoNnTROL or Ratio CHANGER UNDER 
Loap 


ers that have been considered for commercial use have 
recently been designed and will be built and installed 
during the coming year. These will be suitable for 220 
kv. : 

Probably the largest electric furnace transformer ever 
built is now under construction in a Canadian factory 
for an aluminum plant. It is rated 15,000 ky-a., three 
phases, 60 cycles, 13,200-250 volts with taps on the 
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high-tension winding to give full capacity in the low- 
tension winding over a range from 225 volts to 275 
volts. The high current of 38,500 amperes at the 225- 
volt rating involves some very unusual problems in the 
arrangement of windings and terminals. 

A year or two ago, the Power Commission of the city 
of Toronto was presented with the problem of dealing 
with objections raised by property owners in some of 
the better residence sections against mounting distribu- 
tion transformers on poles. Arrangements were made 
with a manufacturer to build a few transformers that 
could be buried in the ground as an experiment. It was 
found that the ground is as effective in cooling as the 
air and practically the same heating was obtained from 
a given core and coil when buried in an underground 
tank as when hung on a pole in the ordinary out-door 
tank. The results are so satisfactory that other trans- 
formers have been ordered for regular service. These 


‘Fie. 16—83,330-Kyv-a., 220,000-Vott Two-WinpiInNG TRANS- 


FORMER ARRANGED WITH ForcEepD AIR CooLING EQUIPMENT 


units are contained in welded tanks with an extension 
to the top to which is fitted a suitable man-hole cover. 
The’whole may be buried in a lawn so that the man- 
hole cover is even with the surface of the ground and 
the primary and secondary leads carried underground 
to the nearest distribution pole. When it is desired to 
examine the transformer, the man-hole is removed to 
give access to the cover of the transformer tank proper. 
Later designs of these transformers have an arrange- 
ment whereby the taps may be changed by means of a 


_ key without removing the transformer cover. A sur- 


prising feature of the tests on the trial transformers was 
the fact that the snow did not melt appreciably more in 
the immediate vicinity of the transformer than in other 
parts of the lawn. 
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INDUCTION MOoToRS 

The demand for squirrel-cage motors, suitable for 
starting at full voltage without compensator or other 
starting device, has very greatly increased during the 
past year. Where the service does not require very 
heavy starting torque, such as centrifugal pumps, 
blowers, motor-generator sets, etc., the starting current 
can be reduced sufficiently without reducing the start- 
ing torque beyond the requirements by simply increas- 
ing the reactance of the squirrel-cage winding. For 
other classes of service where a normal or even a high 
starting torque is required, the situation is met by add- 
ing a second higher resistance squirrel-cage to the 
regular working winding which still has high reactance. 
The high-resistance winding having a low reactance, 
this type of. machine is commonly called a double 
squirrel-cage. Standard lines of motors up to 50 hp. 
of these types have been brought out by several differ- 
ent motor manufacturers. In general the characteris- 
tics of this type of machine are such that up to and in- 
cluding 30 hp., they are successfully made so that the 
static current is within the N. H. L. A. requirements, 
and the static and pull-in torque are substantially bet- 
ter than is possible with a single squirrel-cage winding. 
Generally the efficiency. is practically the same as for 
the single squirrel-cage and the power factor is prac- 
tically the same as for two-and four-pole machines but 
there is a reduction of a few points in the power factor 
of the six-pole machines and a correspondingly lower 
power factor as the number of poles increase. 

The use of ball and roller bearings seems to be growing 
in favour for the number of motors with this type of 
bearings forms a greater part of the total sales each 
year. An advantage which is claimed is that motors 
may be shipped with the necessary lubrication ready 
to be put into operation and shields do not need to be 
changed to ceiling or wall mounting. Grease lubrication 
has been found satisfactory for motors up to two hp. 
at 8000 rev. per min. 

The principle of directing jets of air on the surface of 
self-cooled transformers to accelerate the convection of 
heat has been applied to totally enclosed induction 
motors by equipping them with fans arranged to blow 
air over the outside surface. By this arrangement it is 
possible to build totally enclosed motors of somewhat 
larger capacity and especially in the larger sizes they are 
less costly than the straight enclosed motors without 
ventilation. 

The growing tendency for system interconnection is 
resulting in the gradual elimination of odd frequencies 
so that the demand for motors is very largely for the 
standard 60-cycle frequency. It is probable that within 
a short time there will be no demand for 40-cycle mo- 
tors because many of the 40-cycle systems are being 
changed over to 60-cycle. 

For many years, 220 volts has been a standard voltage 
for small general purpose motors and power companies 
have provided suitable service for this voltage. Re- 
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cently, due to the apparent economies of four-wire dis- 
tribution for power and light services, an active demand 
has grown up for 200-volt motors, and it is probable 
that stocks of motors for this voltage will soon be 
regularly carried. 

A very interesting development in single-phase, in- 
duction motor design was brought out by a German 
firm. The motor has no commutator, but is able to 
develop sufficient torque to make the motor suitable for 
railway work. This motor has two rotors on the same 
axis. The first rotor is synchronous and excited from a 
direct current source but does not transmit any torque 
to the shaft. The second one rotates inside the first 
driving the shaft and is an ordinary slip-ring motor. 
The synchronous rotor supplies the magnetization and 
it is possible to obtain unity power factor at different 
loads. It is also possible by increasing the excitation to 
compensate for the effect of voltage drop on the maxi- 
mum running torque. A motor, rated 225 hp., 50 
cycles, has been built. 

An induction motor with Ward-Leonard control 
capable of carrying peak loads of 18,000 hp. deserves to 
be mentioned among large machines. This motor was 
recently built in Europe and was furnished for rolling 
mill drive. 

The rapidly increasing use of fractional horsepower 
motors for domestic and other purposes has caused the 
power companies to become concerned about poor 
power factor conditions because there is no restriction 
about the performance characteristics of motors sold 
to the householder. The power companies have been 
seeking relief from this situation and recently an asso- 
ciation of motor manufacturers, appliance manufac- 
turers and power companies has been formed to study 
the situation. It has been agreed that motors for re- 
frigerators and oil burners must have an apparent ef- 
ficiency of 42 per cent and it is urged that improve- 
ments in design be made as rapidly as possible with the 
aim to obtain an apparent efficiency of 451% per cent. 
It is possible that a single motor design will not be ap- 
plicable to all domestic apparatus because of the wide 
range in duty. 

A special application of a small motor to eine the 
electrodes of an arc welding machine where it is re- 
quired to operate close to the arc has led to the develop- 
ment of a water cooled motor. The motor has copper 
water tubes cast in the aluminum frame. 

The desirability of domestic appliance motors being 
capable of operating without noise has lead to the pro- 
vision of a spring support for some special application 
motors to eliminate the noise that is inherent in single- 
phase machines. 

A new type of repulsion motor with a squirrel-cage in 
addition to the commutated winding has been developed 
in England for which advantages are claimed over the 
ordinary type. 

The’synchronous induction motor of the type using 
separate direct current excitation continues in favor in 
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Europe. However, European literature indicates that 
the possibility of designing new types of self-excited 
machines is being actively investigated. Although the 
separately-excited type of motor was used commercially 
in America as long ago as 1911, it has not been so vigor- 

ously exploited as it has been in Europe. This year, 

however, a larger manufacturer has built motors of this 
type for driving tube mills where heavy starting torques 
are met and long periods of operation at full load make 
high power-factor motors highly desirable. This motor 
is the same in general construction as a wound rotor in- 
duction motor and has the same starting operation. It 

is provided with five collector rings for the rotor winding 
instead of the customary three rings. The exciter is 

wound for a low voltage and is connected permanently 
in the rotor circuit so that the starting operation is as 
simple as that of a wound rotor induction motor and 
requires no extra switching operation for the exciter. 


_Inorder to limit the amount of excitation required these 


motors have deeper slots and considerable more copper 
for the rotor winding than the corresponding induction 


Fig. 17—Verticay Inpuction Motor ror Pump Drive 


Arranged with hollow shaft through which the pump shaft extends to 
clutch at the top. 


motor would have. Two motors of this type rated 900 
hp., 180 rev. per min. have been put into operation this 
year and a 1500 hp. motor is being built. 

A brush shifting, a-c., adjustable speed commutator 
type of motor is now available for operation with a con- 
tinuous rating at low speed as well as at high speed. 

The largest adjustable speed induction motor with 
Scherbius control to be built in America has been in- 
stalled for driving a bar mill. Itis rated 6700/5000/3320 
hp. at 500/375/250 rev. per min. 

During the past year, special induction motors have 
been designed and built for vertical irrigation pumps of 
the turbine or centrifugal type. These motors have hol- 
low shafts through which the pump shafts project. The 
motor and pump shafts are connected by a clutch at the 
top of the motor. Important advantages are easy ad- 
justment and alinement of the pump impeller, elimina- 
tion of whipping action at the upper end of the pump 
shaft, or damage due to the momentary reversal of the 
motors during a power failure. Special windings obtain 
a low starting current when the motors are started at 
full line voltage. Relatively high starting and pull-out 
torques are obtained, with an efficiency and a power 
factor, at full load, approximately the same as those ob- 
tained with standard motors. 
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SYNCHRONOUS Motors 


. In the report of last year, mention was made of the 
use of single-phase, synchronous motors as parts of 
motor-generator sets to be installed on railway loco- 
motives for supplying d-c. power to the main traction 
motors. These sets have been made in three sizes,— 
400 kw., 1000 kw. and 2500 kw.,—the ratings of the 
synchronous motor being 500 kv-a., 1200 kv-a., and 
3100 kv-a., respectively,—25 cycles, 2300 volts, 750 
rev. per min. These sets are equipped with direct- 
connected exciters and single-phase commutator motors, 
which are used not only for starting up the sets but 
also for furnishing excitation to the main traction 
motors for regenerative braking. For the purpose of 
maintaining uniform voltage at the terminals of the 
synchronous motors, the single-phase transformers for 
stepping the voltage down from 11000 to 2300 volts are 
provided with automatic tap changers. The two smaller 
sets are constructed with two bearings in the end shields 
while the large set has four bearings with the synchro- 
nous motor at one end and driving the two 1250 kw. 
d-c. generators in tandem. 

A new type of self-starting synchronous motor has 
been developed for use in time switches, traffic signals. 


Fig. 18—Dovusie Proretitinag Motor ror Dirset-ELEcTRIC 
Tue Boat 


and other small devices requiring very small amounts of 
power. It is similar to the ordinary induction disk 
motor which has a disk type rotor revolving between 
the poles of a stationary electromagnet. The synchro- 
nous characteristic is obtained by means ofa series of 
small iron inserts pressed into the disk near the peri- 
phery, which locks into synchronism with the alternat- 
ing flux. A motor of this type which is probably the 


smallest electric motor that was ever made for actual 


commercial use has been built. It is two inches high 
and weighs four ounces and its output is less than one- 
millionth hp. 

As has been mentioned in the 1925 report of this 
committee, two types of synchronous motor construc- 
tion, particularly suitable for starting heavy loads, have 
been developed. One makes use of a built-in magnetic 
clutch which allows the rotor to come up to synchronous 
speed without load, the other is arranged so that the 
armature will be brought up to synchronous speed 
without load. For tube mills in cement manufacturing 
plants, there has been an active demand for motors of 
this type. The largest clutch-type motors have been 
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built during the year and are rated 900 hp., 1800 rev. 
per min., 100 per cent power factor. A new competitor 
in this field is the synchronous induction type, of which 
an important example is mentioned in the induction 
motor section of this report. 

High-speed, synchronous motors of the turbo-alter- 
nator type have been successfully used for gas pressure 
boosters and blowers. Motors of 1800 rev. per min. and 
3600 rev. per min. have been built for this service. The 
largest motor of this type that has been built was put 
into operation this year and is rated 2700 hp. at 180 
rev. per min. It has successfully met the severe require- 
ment of four starts in succession. 

D-c. MACHINES 

The application of Diesel electric power for the pro- 
pulsion of boats, particularly tug boats and ferries 
which require a very flexible control for maneuvering, 
has swung strongly in favour of d-c. machines. For this 
purpose, some special types of propelling motors have 
been developed which are designed to fit the cramped 
space available for them. These motors are constructed 
with double armatures. Motors of this type rated 1250 
hp. have been built for operation from a 1000-volt 
source. Normally the generating units are in pairs and 
their armatures are connected in series. 


Fie. 19—8000-HP. Direct-Current Motor ror Drivinea 
THE LARGEST BLoomine MILL IN THE WORLD 


This is the largest single armature direct current motor. 


As in the case of induction motors a new line of totally . 


enclosed fan-cooled, d-c. motors has been developed. 


These motors have fans, external to the parts that en- . 


closed the windings and core, which draw air into the 
end shields and blow it over the surface. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to obtain greater outputs from 
a given frame size than it is possible with the ordinary 
type of enclosure. For certain slow-speed ratings it is 
possible to increase the rating as much as 50 per cent. 

Hydroelectric units with large size d-c., generators 
in vertical shaft settings are quite unusual, and for this 
reason, the installation in a European power house of 
four 4500-kw. machines should be noted. These will be 
capable of delivering 12,300 amperes at pressures rang- 
ing from 175 volts to 350 volts. The normal speed is 500 
rev. per min. 
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Although synchronous and induction motor drives in 
steel mills have made great advances, d-c. motors are 
found to have indispensable characteristics for certain 
applications and there seems to be a decided tendency 
to go back to d-c. motors for drives where variable 
speed is required. During the year there has been built 
and put into operation, a blooming mill drive with Ilgner 
motor-generator set and reversing motor capable of 
handling peak loads of 15,000 hp. This apparatus 
embodies those features that have been found satisfac- 
tory in smaller units. During the past year work was 
completed on the 8000-hp. d-c. motor which is to 
drive the largest blooming mill in the world. This 
is the largest single armature d-c. motor ever built, both 
as to continuous horse-power and maximum torque. 
Other installations are a 3000-hp., 80/150-rev. per 
min., adjustable speed motor and a 7000-hp., 50/100- 
rev. per min., adjustable speed motor. 

The first steel mill motor, using the series exciter 
scheme of connection for obtaining flat speed regula- 
tion, was put into service during the past year. This 
speed regulation is obtained by using two field windings 
on the mill motor. One of these fields is supplied from a 
constant potential source while the other has for its 
source a separate exciter, the field of which is in series 
with -the armature of the main machine. The series 
field can therefore be made to compensate for the ten- 
dency of the motor to drop its speed with increase of load. 

A recent contribution to the study of limits of large 
d-c. machines places the maximum commutator segment 
voltage at 30 volts and the maximum peripheral speed 
of the commutator at 360 ft. per sec., but at speeds 
above 100 ft. per sec., difficulties due to unreliable 
brush pressure are encountered. . 

Two 1400-kw., 125-volt, 11,200-ampere, 360-rev. per 
min. generators, built during the past year to electroly- 
tic refining service are the largest 125-volt machines 
that have been built to date. These machines are 
notable for the extremely high current delivered at low 
voltage by a single commutator. 

As mentioned in another part of this report, one of 
the means of increasing the transient stability of a trans- 
mission system is by increasing the speed of response of 
the exciter. This increase in the response of the d-c. 
machine can be accomplished by any or all of the follow- 
ing means: 

1. Dividing the exciter field circuit into parallel paths. 

2. Separately exciting the d-c. machines. 

3. Increasing the rotational speed of the exciter by 

separate drive. 

The advantages of this type of exciter in increasing 
system stability are now very generally recognized. 
Many large machines sold during the past year have 
been supplied with the quick response exciters. 
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Mercury ARC RECTIFIERS 

There have been no radical developments in mercury 
are rectifiers during the past year. It has been the first 
year in which rectifiers have been in service in the Uni- 
ted States in considerable numbers, and the first time 
that they have been used in steam railroad electrifica- 
‘tions in this country. For the first time, such a length 
of main line has been fed from rectifiers that service of 
the road has been dependent upon their continuous 
operation. That this device is a dependable piece of 
apparatus is indicated by the fact that a 1500-kw., 1500- 
volt rectifier has carried peak loads of 9000 kw. during 


20—Stret-Tanxk Mercury Arc Rectirizr Ratep 500 
Kw., 600 Vouts, or 750 Kw., 1500 Vouts 


Fic. 


an emergency extending over a period of several weeks. 

It has been observed that inductive interference may 
be experienced in some cases of mercury arc rectifier 
operation but this problem has been met and methods 
have been worked out to bring the performance within 
communication standards. 

A new type of rectifier has been placed on the market 
which has a higher current capacity than any built here- 
tofore. This machine has twelve anodes and has a con- 
tinuous rating of 2000 amperes at 600 volts. At higher 
voltages the current rating is a little less. Further prog- 
ress has been made in the development of rectifiers for 
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high voltages. Successful load tests have been made on 
steel cased units at 8000 volts. The application of power 
rectifiers of such high voltage is, at present, confined to 
certain chemical processes. Its overall efficiency is ap- 
proximately 99 per cent. The voltage of rectifiers suit- 
able for railway work is limited at present only by the 
design of the motor equipment. The total capacity of 
rectifiers installed by one large European manufacturer 
during the past year amounts to about 200,000 kw. and 
90 per cent of them are for railway work. 

Probably the most outstanding installation of recti- 
fiers in the United States is that for the electrification 
of the Ulinois Central Railroad terminal and suburban 
service at Chicago, where 9000 kw. in rectifier capacity 
is in use. An indication of the European confidence in 


21—Virw oF Mercury Arc RecTirier oF AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE WITH ComPLETE HQUIPMENT 


F 1a. 


rectifiers is made manifest in the placing of orders for a 
total of 95 units having a total capacity of 114,000 kw. 
by the Metropolitan railroads of Berlin. 

During the past two years the total capacity of recti- 
fiers manufactured and installed the world over has 
doubled each year. 

In 1924 the total capacity was approximately 150,000 
kw. In 1925 it increased to 310,000 kw., and in 1926 to 
600,000 kw. 


s 
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DIESEL ENGINE DRIVEN ALTERNATORS 


During the year, the largest Diesel engine driven gen- 
erator has been put into operation at Hamburg (Ger- 
many). The engine is rated at 15,000 hp. and is of the 
two-stroke cycle type with nine double acting cylinders. 
The direct-connected alternators are rated 18,000 kv-a., 
94 rev. per min., 6000 volts, 50 cycles. The design of the 
shaft and coupling of a unit of this kind requires the 
consideration of torsional oscillations of the shaft. 
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FREQUENCY CONVERTERS 
Ties between power systems of the same frequency 
permitting control of the flow of power in either direc- 
tion under conditions of varying voltage are made pos- 


22—Suop View or 30,000-Ky-a., 600-Rev. 
FREQUENCY CONVERTER SET 
Showing Arrangement of air intake and exhaust 


Fia. PER MIN. 


sible by the use of transformers having taps that may 
be changed under load and it is also possible to tie two 
systems of different frequency and control the flow of 
power under conditions of variations in frequencies by 
frequency converters of the induction type. This type 
of converter, consisting of a synchronous machine and 
an induction machine with Scherbius control, was men- 
tioned in the report of this Committee in June 1925. A 
number of 5000-kw. sets of this description have been 
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built. Another type of converter makes use of the cas- 
cade induction motor which depends upon a constant 
ratio of frequency. A number of 35,000- and 40,000-kw.. 
sets of this type have been previously noted. During 
the past year there has been built a 15,000-kw. set of 
this description, and a 35,000-kw. synchronous fre- 
quency converter set has been arranged with suitable 
spring support for the generator stator so that it can be 
used for single-phase operation. This type of support 


_minimizes the effect of the pulsating torque resulting 


’ 


from single-phase operation. The single-phase rating is 
21,000 kv-a. The largest synchronous frequency con- 
verter set ever built has been put into operation. It is 
rated 50,000 kv-a., 300 rev. per min. 

Two sets with unusually high speed, have been built 
in the past year; one, a 30,000-kv-a. frequency changer 
at 600 rev. per min., and the other, a 17,777-kv-a. set 
at 720 rev. per min. The 30,000-kv-a. set is a 50-cycle— 
60-cycle set. The 50-cycle machine has been designed 
particularly for transmission line stability and incor- 
porated in it the features described under the heading 
Machine Characteristics for Stability. 

In Europe there has been an increased demand for 
synchronous frequency converters principally for rail- 
way work. 
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SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS 

Because of the fact that synchronous condensers are 
in the class of non-revenue producing equipment, there 
has been a concerted effort to reduce costs and losses. 
This has been accomplished partly by designing for 
higher speeds. Sixty-cycle condensers have been con- 
structed for operation at 900 rev. per min. up to a 
10,000-kv-a. capacity and at 720 rev. per min. up to 
20,000 kv-a. The largest condensers yet constructed 
are several that are for use for the regulation of the 
voltage at the receiving end of a 220-kv. transmission 
line in California. They are rated 50,000 kv-a., 600 
rev. per min., 50 cycles, and the total calculated losses 
are only 1 2/3 per cent. They will be provided with a 
closed system of ventilation. 

The largest condenser ever arranged for automatic 
control is under construction. It is rated 30,000 kv-a. 

In Europe it is being found advantageous to employ 
as condensers asynchronous machines provided with 
phase advancers. A number of these have given com- 
plete success in service. They have been built in capaci- 
ties up to 10,000 kv-a. Mention of these machines is 
made on p. 183 of the Electrotechnische Zeitschrift for . 
February 10th, 1927. 
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SINE-WAVE GENERATORS 


The largest sine-wave testing generator has been com- 
pleted during the year. It is rated 2000 kv-a., 2300 
volts, 3-phase, 60 cycles, 1200 rev. per min., and is 
driven by a 600-kv-a., synchronous motor. This gener- 
ator is capable of delivering 1200 kv-a., single-phase, 
_ and it is remarkable in that the voltage and current 
wave forms are sine-waves under all conditions of load. 
The characteristics are practically ideal. This set was 
built for use in testing high-voltage, underground cables. 


HIGH-FREQUENCY MACHINES 


During the past year a plan for the resonant control 
of street lights has been developed and this should give 
a new field for the application of high-frequency ma- 
chines. This system of control requires a generating 
system which can supply both 440 and 660 cycles to the 
main lighting circuit. The entire system is described in 
the Electric Journal for February 1927. 


23—ARRANGEMENT OF LowER BEARING oF TAPERED 
Rouuer Type ror INDUCTION VOLTAGE REGULATOR 


Fig. 
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INDUCTION VOLTAGE REGULATORS 


An improvement in the design of induction regulators 
for outdoor service has been made by bringing the driv- 
ing spindle for the movable element out through one of 


the passages connecting the regulator tank and the ex- 


pansion vessel, thus avoiding the use of all glands. An 
improvement in operation of induction voltage regula- 
tors as affecting vibration and noise has resulted from 
the use of roller bearings for the lower end of the shaft. 
A clearance in sleeve bearings will allow the movable 
element to vibrate and cause noise, yet tight bearings 
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are liable to stick and interfere with the operation. 
Roller bearings can at once be made tight and free to 
turn. The use of all-welded, corrugated sheet-iron tanks 
has resulted in improved appearance, reduced weight, 
increased insurance against leakage, and greater ability 
to withstand shocks as compared with the corrugated 
cast-in construction. 


SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS 


During the year, some synchronous converters have 
been built which have an unusually wide range of direct 
current voltage. They are rated at 1500 amperes over 
a range of 87 to 175 volts. The method of obtaining this 
variation in voltage is unique in that the a-c. voltage at 
the collector rings is varied by means of tap changing on 
the transformer. It is necessary, of course, to change 
the field excitation to correspond to the different trans- 
former taps. Voltage variation between taps is obtained 
by field control. 

The twelve phase synchronous converter which was 
mentioned in the report of last year has been put into 
operation and two more have been built. The various 
advantages which were mentioned have been fully real- 
ized in actual practise and it is not improbable that for 
future production the number of 12-phase converters 
will exceed that of six phase. 

A recent English development in synchronous conver- 
ters is the socalled binary converter, which in effect is a 
device consisting of an induction motor and a special 
direct current generator having a common magnetic cir- 
cuit of sufficient size to take care of both rotating and 
stationary fluxes. This machine consists of a uniform 
magnetic circuit and a rotating armature. Two wind- 
ings are located in the same slots of the stationary mem- 
ber, one for producing the stationary current flux and 
the other for producing a rotating flux. By a combina- 
tion of a two-pole a-c. winding and a six-pole d-c. wind- 
ing the six-pole d-c. winding on the rotating armature 
acts as a short circuit or squirrel cage winding for the 
bipolar a-c. winding. The usual commutator and brush 
gear is used with the armature winding. 
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Progress in Power Generation 
Annual Report of Committee on Power Generation* 


To the Board of Directors: 

A meeting was held shortly after the appointment of 
the present chairman in February, to formulate plans 
for the committee’s activities during the remainder of 
the administrative year. 

The question of taking up certain subjects for special 
study and investigation was given particular considera- 
tion, but it was not thought advisable to attempt any 
work of this kind, because of the limited time available 
in which to prepare the annual report. There were 
presented at the meeting three subjects which the com- 
mittee therefore recommends for investigation by its 
successors; v7z., Interconnection—its relation to station 
and unit capacity, reliability,and economy; Oil Circuit 
Breakers of Large Capacity—with particular reference 
to reliability, economy of space, and costs;and Compari- 
son of American and European Power Station Practise. 

At the invitation of the Standards Committee a 
“contact officer” was appointed for prompt cooperation 
with that committee on any matter of standardization 
in which the Committee on Power Generation may be 
concerned. In this connection the Standards Com- 
mittee has been asked to cooperate with the A. S. M. E. 
in the preparation of a section on “‘Measuring the Out- 
put of a Generator’ for inclusion in the A. S. M. E. 
Test Code for Steam Turbines. A subcommittee of 
your Committee on Power Generation has been ap- 
pointed to assist the Standards Committee in this work. 

There have been secured by the committeefor presen- 
tation at the Summer Convention in June, two papers 
dealing with the design and operation of Power Stations, 
one by F. A. Allner on Holtwood Steam Plant, Design 
and Operation in Coordination with Water Power, and 
one by J. W. Anderson and A. C. Monteith on Auxiliary 
Power at Richmond Station. 

. Many important developments in power generatiorf 
during the past year have been extensively reviewed and 
the following résumé and bibliography are presented 
to show the progress made and the trend in the art. 


Resume of the Year’s Progress in Power 
Generation 


One of the outstanding features in power develop- 
ment is the tremendous increase in the so-called ultimate 
station capacity over that anticipated at the time of the 
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initial installation. In some cases, the ultimate capacity 
will probably be more than double that originally ex- 
pected. What has brought this about is the un- 
precedented increase in system loads and the intro- — 
duction of units of much larger capacity than those first 
installed. In the eternal quest for greater and yet 
greater economies in power stations, notable technical 
achievements have been brought about in practically 
every line of the industry. Such developments during 
the past year have been so many and so varied that it is 
possible in a brief survey to touch on only a few of the 
most noticeable tendencies. 

In this résumé, the committee does not attempt to 
predict the future of the art in power generation, but 
simply points out the trend as indicated by the impor- 
tant developments that have taken place or are now 
under construction. 


STEAM TURBINE GENERATOR UNITS 


Capacity. Turbines and generators of unprecedented 
size have been designed and completed during the year 
and still larger ones are now under construction. Less 
than two years ago the largest turbine being built 
was under 100,000 kw.. The largest turbine to date is 
the 208,000-kw. unit now under construction and one 
of the manufacturers has offered a machine in excess of 
300,000 kw. The largest single-cylinder turbine yet 
built in this country is a 65,000-kw. normal pressure 
unit. Without extensive interconnection it would 
not be wise or economical to install such large generating 
units. 

The motive for these huge machines is not so much 
better fuel economy as it is reduced plant investment 
and the desire to keep the total plant capacity in reason- 
ably few units. Experience with large units has 
demonstrated that they can be operated almost as 
continuously and easily as smaller machines. We may 
expect therefore, that the construction of huge generat- 
ing sets will continue, although to what final limit it is 
difficult to predict. 

As an indication of the trend toward larger units, it 


. has recently been decided that throughout Chicago and 


adjacent territory no turbine will be installed in the 
future of less than 50,000 kw. capacity. 

Type. The combination of turbines and generators 
to make up a single generating unit is quite varied. 
Tandem compound and two- and three-element cross- 
compound formations offernumerous means of providing 
generating units in excess of 60,000 or 70,000 kw. 
capacity. The actual formation depends to a large 
extent on local conditions to be met and the ideas of 
the turbine manufacturer and the plant designer as to 
the best means of accomplishing the results desired. It 
is likely that turbines of the compound type will be 
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used for the very large capacities. There appears 
however, to be a marked tendency on the part of many 
engineers toward still larger turbines of the single- 
cylinder design. 

There are now under construction four: outstanding 

turbine units each of a different type and the largest 
of its kind on record. The sizes and types of these 
units are: 208,000-kw. cross compound, three ele- 
ments;. 160,000-kw. cross compound, two elements; 
94,000-kw. tandem compound; and 65,000-kw. single- 
cylinder. 
_ Speed. The trend toward higher speed is evidenced 
by the fact that there are now on order a number of 
large turbines which are to operate at 1800 rev. per 
min. The prevailing turbine generator speeds are 
1500 rev. per min. for 25 and 50 cycles and 1800 
rev. per min. for 60 cycles. Smaller units up to as high 
as 10,000-kw. capacity have been made for operation 
at 3600 rev. per min. The largest 1800-rev. per min. 
generator designed to date is the 89,412-kv-a. machine 
for the high-pressure element of a triple-shaft unit now 
under construction, and the largest 1500 rev. per min. 
generators on record have a capacity of 100,000 kv-a. 
An indication of the rapidity of the development of the 
- art is furnished by the fact that a little more than a year 
ago a 60,000-kw. generator was regarded as a con- 
servative maximum limit of capacity in 1800-rev. per 
min. units. 

It has been suggested by eminent authority on turbine 
design that some economies might be effected by a 
system of standardization, which would limit the 
number of sizes of machines built. The greatest 
economy in first cost is obtained by using the highest 
possible rotative speed, and the most profitable machine 
for builder and user alike is that of the greatest capacity 
at the given speed. It would be an advantage from 
the standpoint of investment to concentrate upon a 
relatively few standard capacities of large machines 
for 1800-rev. per min., 60-cycle service, and 1500-rev. 
per min., 25- and 50-cycle service. A larger number of 
standard capacities would be required in 3600-rev. 
per min. turbines of capacities of 10,000 kw. and lower 
for manufacturing requirements. In a growing power 
system having a number of interconnected stations, 
a new unit of large capacity added to the system may be 
operated within quite a range of its capacity without 
greatly affecting the efficiency of operation of the 
system, and therefore it would seem desirable to choose 
the largest standard machine to secure the advantage of 
lowest investment per kilowatt. 

Pressure. The desire to secure high efficiencies in 
steam power plants has resulted in rapid increase in 
pressure and temperature to a maximum of 1400 
pounds and 750 deg. fahr. in this country. In the 
United States, the boiler pressures in large steam 
power plants have been confined to three classes of 
approximately 1400 pounds, 600 pounds, and 400 
pounds, the steam pressure at the turbine throttle 
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being about 1200 pounds, 550 pounds, and 350 pounds 
respectively. These pressures represent about the 
average conditions, some may be 5 per cent or 10 per 
cent above or below. There appear to have developed 
three schools of engineering for the above pressures 
and each is apparently convinced that the pressure 
which it has adopted is the most economical one. 
From the turbine designer’s standpoint no insurmount- 
able problems have been presented up to the highest 
pressures so far considered. 

The 1400- and 1200-pound boilers and turbines have 
continued to operate satisfactorily and the results in 
at least one station have justified the installation of 
additional high pressure units. For large stations, 500 
pounds to 600 pounds has become more or less standard 
pressure. Stations with these pressures have given 
satisfactory service with no unusual difficulties. In 
fact, many of the expected serious difficulties with pipe 
joints and other details have so far failed to materialize. 
It may therefore be said that the way is clear for a 
general increase in the steam pressures of all new plants. 

An investigation of the properties of steam was 
started about five years ago and it is expected that this 
work will be completed in the near future. These data 
will be of great value in designing high-pressure stations 
and will help us to analyze the results obtained in 
actual operation. As to the most economical pressure, 
some engineers maintain the following: ‘From our 
present knowledge it is not likely that steam pressures 
will very much exceed 400 pounds for all the main units 
of stations with average load factors and 650 pounds 
for all the main units of stations carrying what is 
commonly known as base load.”’ A 400-pound steam 
pressure plant is probably the most economical installa- 
tion for a small load factor or low price fuel. Further- 
more, this pressure is very well adapted to the super- 
imposition of a high-pressure steam cycle or a mercury 
cycle at a later date when warranted by an increased 
load factor or price of fuel. The experience at the 
Edgar Station of the Edison Electric [Illuminating 
Company of Boston and the Lakeside Station of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company 
indicates that a boiler pressure of 1400 lb. per 
sq. in. is economically justified: Care must be 
taken, however, not to draw general conclusions from 
any particular installation for the local conditions are 
a big factor in determining what pressure is the most 
economical one for any contemplated station. A careful 
study must be made before a decision can be reached 


-as to the proper boiler pressure for any new station. 


We must keep constantly in mind that the base load 
station of today will be the peak load station of to- 
morrow, and this fact should not be overlooked when 
figuring the investment warranted. 

Temperature. The total temperature of steam has, 
in the last few years, been limited to 750 deg. fahr. for 
all pressures, while most of the plants are operating at 
temperatures varying from 700 deg. fahr. to 725 deg. 


750 


fahr. There probably will be some endeavor to resort 
to higher steam temperatures in the future, but whether 
the increase in temperature will be in decided steps by 
using special alloy steels, or whether there will be a 
gradual increase in steam temperature from year to 
year, cannot be predicted at present. Muchresearch has 
been and is being conducted on the physical character- 
istics of materials at high temperatures, a feature being 
the tests carried out under continued stress and tempera- 
ture. The general results will give opportunities for 
securing greater reliability under the maximum tem- 
peratures which obtain today in power plant operation 
in this country. It is reported that there are plants in 
Europe operating on the straight steam cycle at 
temperatures higher than 750 deg. fahr. but the general 
adoption of higher temperatures for this cycle will 
depend upon the results of the research work now in 
progress. 


Bleeding and Reheating. Stage bleeding for heating 
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separate drip return pumps for the two low-pressure 
heaters and for the evaporator condenser. It will be 
noted that the drains from the 5th stage heater are 
passed to the shell of the 10th stage heater, from 
which point the combined drains of these two heaters 
enter the flash tank, which cooperates with the evapora- 
tor condenser. This generating set will have a very 
high use-factor so the heaters have been chosen with 
close terminal temperature differences. The evapora- 
tors and heaters are of Griscom-Russell design with 
removable tube bundles. 

Reheating of the steam after it has completed a 
portion of its expansion, has proved satisfactory and 
successful where applied. Reheating in the boiler 
room however, requires large piping to and from the 
reheating boiler and also involves some loss in pressure 
which partially offsets the gains from reheating. This 
year has brought out a new development largely 
overcoming these objections and it is now proposed to 
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the boiler feed water and evaporating the make-up 
water has become almost standard practise and in most 
of the large plants constructed recently, the bleeding is 
done in three or four, and in some cases five, separate 
stages. 

One method extensively used is bleeding in which 
the feed water heating is done entirely by steam 
extracted from the main units. Such a scheme, in 
which a four-stage extraction heating system con- 
tributes a final feed temperature of 383 deg. fahr., 
has been adopted for the 94,000-kw. turbine in Long 
Beach Power Station, and is shown in Fig. 1. The 
evaporator and its separate condenser are interposed 
between the 10th and 14th stage extractions, which is a 
thermally efficient disposal of this apparatus, by 
virtue of the fact that there is no external heat degra- 
dation from the 10th stage to the 14th stage. It is 
economically advisable in a set of this size to employ 


reheat the steam at or near the turbine using high 
pressure live steam. 
' Voltage. With the increase in size of steam turbine- 
driven generators, which today havereachedamaximum 
of 100,000 kv-a., an increase in the generator voltage is 
desirable. It is well known that this higher voltage 
will, by decreasing the current, affect a considerable 
reduction in the cost of busses, switches, cables, etc., 
and probably before very long many generators of 
- 50,000 kv-a. and upward will be wound for higher 
voltages than have prevailed heretofore. As an 
illustration of this trend, there are now under con- 
struction a 100,000-kv-a. generator for 16,500-volt 
operation, the generators for a 208,000-kw. cross- 
compound three-element unit to be operated at 22,000 
volts, and also a single-shaft generator of 61,765 kv-a. 
that will operate at 22,000 volts. 
Generator Cooling and Fire Protection. It is almost 
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universal practise to employ the closed system of air 
circulation with surface air coolers for machines above 
6000 kw. and quite common practise on smaller 
machines. The possibility of using an inert gas con- 
tinuously has been suggested, but the predicted ad- 
vantages have not been considered sufficient to warrant 
its introduction. The use of hydrogen, because of its 
lower density and higher specific heat promises many 
advantages, and provision is being made for its use at a 
later date in some machines now under construction. 


The introduction of the enclosed machine has resulted 
in the installation of a number of CO; fire extinguishing 
systems. Where this protection is used on generators 
and similar rotating electrical machines the CO, is 
injected in the intake air duct and a predetermined 
concentration is maintained until the machine comes to 
a stand still. Leakage during deceleration is com- 
pensated for by introducing additional gas at necessary 
intervals. This application of course is particularly 
adapted to closed recirculating ventilating systems. 


The following are some of the outstanding turbine and 
generator installations recently completed or now 
under construction: 


Single Cylinder Turbine Units. The outstanding 
single cylinder turbine unit installations during 1926 
were the 60,000-kw. General Electric units at the 
Charles R. Huntley (formerly River) Power Station of 
the Buffalo General Electric Company and at the East 
River Power Station of the New York Edison Company. 
The machine installed at Buffalo is supplied with steam 
at 250 lb. gage and 656 deg. fahr. The speed is 1500 
rev. per min. and the generator is rated at 66,667 kv-a. 
At the East River Station the two 60,000-kw. 100 per 
cent power-factor units are also General Electric 
machines which are supplied with steam at 375 lb. gage 
and 700 deg. fahr. The turbines are twenty-stage 
impulse type units operating at 1500 rev. per min. and 
are bled at three points for feed water heating. 

The record size single cylinder installation of 1926, 
however, will be exceeded by the addition now being 
installed in the Edgar Station of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston. This installation 
will include a 65,000-kw. single-cylinder General Elec- 
tric turbine, which will run at 1800 rev. per min. and 
drive a 75,000 kv-a. main generator and a 6250 kv-a. 
auxiliary generator. This turbine will operate on steam 
at 350 lb. gage and 725 deg. fahr. In addition to the 
65,000-kw. normal pressure unit, a 10,000-kw. 1200-lb. 
unit will be installed which will exhaust through 
reheaters into the 350-lb. steam header. The feed 
water will be heated with steam bled from three points 
of the 65,000-kw. unit and also from the exhaust of the 
10,000-kw. high-pressure unit. 

Tandem-Compound Turbine Units. The largest tan- 
dem-compound (single-shaft) units in operation in 1926 
are the two 50,000-kw., 20-stage, impulse type, General 
Electric units at the Richmond Station of the Phila- 
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delphia Electric Company, and the two 50,000-kw., 
reaction type, Westinghouse units at the Hudson 
Avenue Station of the Brooklyn Edison Company. 
The Richmond Station units operate ata steam pressure 
of 385 Ib. and 675 deg. fahr. total temperature. The 
speed is 1800 rev. per min. and the generators are rated 
at 62,500 kv-a., furnishing power at 14,000 volts, 60 
cycles. The generators are cooled by two motor-driven 
external fans, solidly connected to the generator leads 
through transformers. Recent tests indicate, however, 
that the Richmond Station units can be given a higher 
rating, which has been tentatively and probably will be 
finally fixed at 60,000 kw., 0.85 power factor, 2. e., 70,600 
kv-a. The machines at the Hudson Avenue Station are 
supplied with steam at 265 lb. and 611 deg. fahr. total 
temperature. The speed is 1200 rev. per min. and the 
generator capacity is 62,500 kv-a. 

The 50,000-kw., tandem-compound, Allis-Chalmers 
turbine generator unit recently placed in operation at 
the Waukegan Station of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois is also a notable installation, in that 
the steam pressure will be 600 lb. gage and the total 
The generator is 
rated at 58,800 kv-a., the speed being 1800 rev. per min. 
The exciter will be direct-connected to the shaft. The 
turbine will be provided with five extraction nozzles. 

The Southern California Edison Company will install 
at its new Long Beach Power Station No. 3, a 94,000- 
kw., 1500-rev. per min. single-shaft, tandem-compound, 
turbine generator unit. This will be a 21-stage, impulse 
type, General Electric unit, and will be the largest 
single-shaft turbine on record. The turbine will have 
two cylinders with complete double flow of the steam in 
the low-pressure cylinder. The steam pressure at the 
turbine will be 400 lb. gage and 725 deg. fahr. total 
temperature, and there will be four extraction points for 
heating feed water to a total temperature of 383 deg. 
fahr. The turbine will be direct connected to a 100,000- 
kv-a., 16,500-volt, 50-cycle generator with a 5000-kv-a. 
auxiliary generator and 60-kw. exciter for the auxiliary 
generator on the same shaft. 

Cross-Compound Turbine Units. The largest cross- 
compound turbine generator unit placed in operation in 
1926 was the 80,000-kw. Westinghouse unit at the 
Hudson Avenue Station of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany. This consists of one high-pressure and one low- 
pressure cylinder operating at 1800 rev. per min., each 
driving a 45,000-kv-a. generator, with the exciter direct- 
connected to the high-pressure element. Steam is 
supplied at 375 lb. and 700 deg. fahr. total temperature. 
The high-pressure element is a combination impulse 
reaction turbine, while the low-pressure element is a 
double flow reaction turbine. 

All previous records of turbine sizes will be exceeded 
by the remarkable cross-compound units now in course 
‘of construction—the 104,000-kw. Westinghouse unit for 
the Crawford Avenue Station of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, the 108,700-kw. Westinghouse unit 
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for the Hudson Avenue Station of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company, the 160,000-kw. American Brown Boveri 
unit for the Hell Gate Power Station of the United 
Electric Light and Power Company, the 165,000-kw. 
General Electric unit for the Philo Power Station of the 
Ohio Power Company and the 208,000-kw. General 
Electric unit for the State Line Power Station of the 
Commonwealth Edison system. 

The 104,000-kw. Westinghouse unit (Fig. 2), for the 
Crawford Avenue Station is unique in that it was 
designed as a base load unit. The leaving loss of this 
unit is reduced to a minimum and is approximately 
1 per cent at the economical load and 134 per cent at the 
maximum load, in both cases when steam is being bled 
at four extraction points for heating its own feed water. 
To secure this low leaving loss, the triple-flow, low-pres- 
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of the condensing surface. Thespeed of each of the two 
lines of shafting will be 1800 rev. per min. and there 
will be two main generators. 

The reheating of the exhaust steam from the high- 
pressure element by means of live steam from the high- 
pressure header is a new departure that is also being 
installed for the 91,500-kw. unit under construction 
for this station. 

After the 104,000-kw. and 91,500-kw. units are in- 
stalled, and including the 77,000-kw. unit recently 
placed in operation, the total installed generating capac- 
ity of the Crawford Avenue Station will be 482,500-kw. 

The Brooklyn Edison Company has just closed an 
order for a Westinghouse 108,700-kw., 80 per cent power 
factor (136,000 kv-a.), 60-cycle, three-phase, 13,800- 
volt, cross-compound, two-element steam generating 
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The circulating-water piping shown for three of the condensers is duplicated for the other three. 


sure principle isemployed. The steam is supplied to the 
high pressure element at 550 lb. gage and 725 deg. fahr. 
and expanded to about 40 lb. absolute. It is then 
reheated, by means of a live steam reheater to 500 deg. 
fahr. the steam then entering the double flow inter- 
mediate element. One-third passes in one direction 
and is completely expanded, while two-thirds of it 
passes in the opposite direction expanding to 8 lb. 
absolute. Itis then passed to the double-flow, low-pres- 
sure element which is in the same line of shafting as 
the intermediate element. By this arrangement, steam 
is exhausted to the six vertical condensers at three points, 
two condensers being at one end of the intermediate 
element and two condensers at each of the two ends of 
the double-flow, low-pressure element. Any one of the 
six condensers can be opened at the water end while 
the unit is in service with no other effect than areduction 


unit. The turbines are to be of the parallel-flow type 
and drive two 68000-kv-a., 1800-rev. per min. genera- 
tors. The-exciter is direct connected to the high pres- 
sure generator shaft. The machine will use a steam 
pressure at the throttle of 375 to 400 lb. per sa: in. at 
700 deg. total temperature. It will heat the condensate 
in four stages of feed heating. Two interesting fea- 
tures of the design of the turbines are the five governor 
control valves in two steam chests and the stainless 
steel blading. The generators are arranged with inter- 
nal fans, and generator air coolers are being supplied 
with the unit. The main generator fields will be alike 
so that they may be used on either stator, and the shaft 
ends will be alike for this purpose. 

In deciding upon the size of the Hell Gate unit, the 
special problem arose of providing a turbine of the 
greatest possible output in the space available, which is 
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251% ft. by 69 ft. Owing to the limited floor space, 
the turbine was designed as a two-cylinder machine 
with two lines of shafting (cross-compound) and it is a 
pure reaction turbine. The high-pressure element has 
a capacity of 75,000 kw. at 1800 rev. per min., and the 
low-pressure element can deliver 85,000 kw. at 1200 
rev. per min. Steam will be supplied to the high-pres- 
sure element at 265 lb. and 600 deg. fahr. total tempera- 
ture. There will be extraction at two stages for heating 
feed water, one at the low-pressure element inlet and 
one at about the middle of the low-pressure element. 
The alternators are built for a continuous output of 
188,200 kv-a. at 18,800 volts and 60 cycles, the capaci- 
ties of the generators driven by thehigh- and low-pres- 
sure turbines being 88,200 kv-a. and 100,000 kv-a., 
respectively. This unit will be required at present for 


a normal service of 50,000 to 100,000 kw., but in the - 


event of one or more of the existing units failing, it must 
be able to take over 160,000 kw. continuously. In 
spite of the large overload, it was therefore necessary 
for the unit to have a high efficiency at a small load and 
it was designed with a flat efficiency curve. 

The 165,000-kw. unit at the Philo Station will consist 
of one high-pressure and two low-pressure elements, 
each element having a speed of 1800 rev. per min. the 
high-pressure element having a capacity of 49,000 kw. 
and each low-pressure 55,000 kw. There will be in 
addition to the main generators, two 3000-kw. direct- 
connected auxiliary generators. Alternating current 
will be delivered at 11,000 volts, 60 cycles. The main 
generators will have a capacity of 57,647 kv-a. and 
64,706 kv-a. each for the high- and low-pressure tur- 
bines respectively, and the auxiliary generators 4286 
kv-a. each. Steam will be delivered to this machine at 
600 lb. 725 deg. fahr. total temperature and there will 
be five extraction points for feed water. heating, the 
highest point having a pressure of 360 lb. absolute, and 
the lowest 6.15 lb. absolute. 
for the low-pressure element will be 126 lb. absolute, 
725 deg. fahr. total temperature after reheating. 

The largest unit on record anywhere, is the 208,000- 
kw. three-element machine now under construction 
for the State Line Plant, a plan of which is shown in 
Fig. 3. It will consist of a 76,000-kw. high-pressure 
element and two 62,000-kw. low-pressure elements, all 
elements operating at 1800 rev. per min. Each of the 
two low-pressure turbines also operate a 4000-kw., 
direct-connected, auxiliary generator. The main gen- 
erators will be wound for the remarkably high voltage 
of 22,000, the frequency being 60 cycles. The generator 
driven by the high-pressure turbine will have a capacity 
of 89,412 kv-a., the two generators driven by low- 
pressure turbines, 72,941 kv-a. each, and the auxiliary 
generators 5333 kv-a.each. The high pressure element 
will be supplied with steam at a pressure of 600 lb. 
and a total temperature of 730 deg. fahr., and the steam 
will be reheated between the high- and low-pressure 
elements to 500 deg. fahr., the pressure being 110 lb. 
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absolute. The exhaust steam from the high-pressure 
element will be reheated with live steam from the 
high-pressure header. Eight Allis-Chalmers condensers 
having a surface of 22,000 sq. ft. each will be used with 
the 208,000-kw. unit. There will be five extraction 
points, including the cross-over, from a maximum of 
380 lb. absolute to a minimum of 9.4 lb. absolute. 

An interesting four-cylinder compound turbine gen- 
erator unit has been reported in the technical press as 
being under construction by the Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitats Gesellschaft for a new superpower station in 
the suburbs of Berlin. The unit will have a maximum 
rating of 85,000 kw. A high-pressure and an inter- 
mediate cylinder are arranged in tandem, driving a 
single generator and there are two low-pressure cylinders 
in tandem driving a second generator, the speed of both 
generators being 1500 rev. per min. The initial steam 
pressure and temperature are 500 Ib. absolute and 
750 deg. fahr., respectively. In the first stage a small 
Curtis wheel is installed and the remainder of the high 
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pressure and intermediate-pressure bladings consist of 
30 stages of simple pressure compounded, impulse type. 
The two low-pressure turbines have 24 stages of re- 
action blading in each, and the steam flows through the 
two casings in opposite directions in order to eliminate 
the axial thrust. 


CONDENSERS 


The factors governing the performance of a condenser 
are coming to be better understood. With increased 
knowledge of condenser performance and its relation 
to the cost of producing electrical energy, much at- 
tention has been paid in the last few years to increasing 
the efficiency of this apparatus. Condensers are now 
chosen on a capitalized basis, wherein initial cost, 
vacuum, power consumed by auxiliaries, and reliability 
are all given monetary value. ; 

Condensers as measured by steam capacity have kept 
pace with the growth of turbine sizes. Although still 
larger units can be built, there is a tendency because of 
construction and installation difficulties, toward the 
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use of divided units for very large sizes. As an indica- 
tion of this trend, the largest turbine on record to date 
will have eight condensers which will handle a total of 
1,600,000 Ib. of steam per hr. 

There has been a marked reduction in the ratio of 
square feet of condenser surface to kw. capacity of 
the turbine. This has been brought about because of a 
more intelligent arrangement of tubes in providing 
lanes that give a proper direction of the steam flow, 
bleeding of turbines and improved turbine water rates. 
An investigation regarding condenser installations in 
modern power plants shows that, among forty of the 
most prominent power stations completed within the 
last two years, only two have a ratio of condenser 
surface to kilowatt of normal turbine capacity under 
1.0. This ratio for the different stations varies con- 
siderably, one being as high as 2.75, and the average for 
all stations being 1.3896. This year however, has seen 
a further reduction in the amount of condensing surface 
per kilowatt of normal turbine capacity. Considering 
the condensers of appreciable size now under construc- 
tion, 50 per cent of them have a ratio of less than 1.0, 
the four largest ones averaging 0.86, the lowest one of 
the four being 0.77. The problem of selecting a con- 
denser for a particular unit is essentially one of an 
economic nature, and the ratio recommended by the 
different manufacturers may vary considerably ac- 
cording to the condenser design of the individual 
manufacturer. 

The single-pass condenser has been gaining in 
favor whereas up to within the last two years the two- 
pass condenser was almost universally used. There 
appears to be a decided tendency toward the use of 
both vertical and horizontal single-pass condensers. 
The first single-pass vertical condensers to be built are 
now under construction for the Long Beach Station and 
will be installed early in 1928. There are also under 


construction, vertical bottom inlet, single-pass conden- 


sers for the 104,000-kw. and the 208,000-kw. units to be 
installed in the Chicago district. 

A recent unique development in tube sheet construc- 
tion which is claimed to eliminate leakage, will be 
applied to several condensers now being built. These 
condensers will have a floating tube sheet at one end 
with a rubber expansion joint between the tube sheet 
and the condenser shell. With this arrangement the 
tubes are expanded into both tube plates rigidly, the 
movement of expansion and contraction being taken 
up in the floating tube head. 

Tube cleaning still presents a considerable field for 
investigation. During the past year experiments were 
conducted on a large condenser in one of the plants in 
the Chicago district operating on very foul circulating 
water, to show the effect of velocities on keeping tubes 
clean and decreasing the rapidity of slime formation. 
The results of approximately a month’s run showed that 
the higher the velocity, the cleaner the average condi- 
tion of the tubes. Also that flushing these tubes period- 
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ically at relatively higher velocities for short periods 
tended to return the efficiency of the tubes to their 
original condition at the start of the run. 

Condensers built with divided water boxes and pro- 
vided with two circulating pumps are becoming in- 
creasingly popular, as it permits cleaning one-half while 
the other half is in service. 

Improvements have been made in the construction of 
hot-wells, so as to cause violent ebullition of the con- 
densate before discharging into the suction of the 
pump. In one form of construction the condensate is 
exposed to a lower absolute pressure before discharging 
to the pump and in another form the drips from the 
bleeder heaters are led into the comparatively cool 
condensate. The resulting ebullition in each case has 
been found to be particularly successful in affecting 
deaeration. This construction may eliminate the 
necessity for deaerators. 

Motor-driven auxiliaries are in the majority and there 
is a tendency toward the use of duplicate units. The 
prevailing practise seems to limit the number of cir- 
culating pumps to two per condenser, providing for 
each an independent source of power supply. 

In a number of cases, condensers and piping have 
been arranged in such a manner as to permit the reversal 
of flow of the circulating water through the condenser 
tubes. This arrangement makes it possible to wash 
the trash out from the tube ends and water boxes, and 
it is particularly justified economically in cases where 
the water carries a considerable amount of trash most 
of the time. — 

An interesting development which has recently been 
applied to large power stations is a vertical screw 
impeller type of circulating water pump having high 
efficiency at low heads which is so designed that the 
pump may be located in a pit below the intake water 
level. It is therefore always primed and presents the 
advantage of being able to deliver water to the con- 
denser without the — of priming suction 
and discharge lines. 

The following are some of the outstanding condensers 
now under construction or recently placed in 
operation: 

The 208,000-kw. turbine unit for the State Line 
Station of the Commonwealth Edison system will have 
eight Allis-Chalmers condensers of 22,000 sq. ft. 
cooling surface each or a total of 176,000 sq. ft., two 
condensers serving each of the low-pressure ends of the 
two double-flow, low-pressure turbines. The con- 
densers will be of the vertical, single-pass type, the 
circulating water entering the lower water box, passing 
upward through the tubes, and discharging downward 
through two over-flow pipes contained in the condenser 
shell. With a circulating water rate of 360,000 gal. 
per min., it is capable of condensing 1,600,000 lb. of 
steam per hr. There will be four vertical circulating 
pumps placed in a crib house outside the generating 
station. 
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At the Crawford Avenue Station of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, the 104,000-kw. unit will be 
served by a total of 90,000 sq. ft. of condensing 
surface composed of six 15,000-sq. ft. vertical West- 
inghouse condensers of the single-pass, radial flow 
design, which will be capable of condensing a total of 
730,000 lb. of steam per hr. Circulating water will 
be sent up through a center pipe and down through the 
tubes at a rate of 180,000 gal. per min., two ver- 
tical pumps being used. 


In the condensers for the 94,000-kw. unit for the 

Long Beach Station of the Southern California Edison 
Company, provision will be made for reversing the 
flow of circulating water in order to clean the tubes. 
There will be four Ingersoll-Rand condensers for this 
unit and they will be of the vertical, single-pass type 
having 20,000 sq. ft. of cooling surface each, or 80,000 
. sq. ft. in all. Two motor-driven pumps will supply 
approximately 150,000 gal. of circulating water per 
min. 
’ An instance of the trend toward a decreasing ratio of 
condensing surface to turbine capacity is the 25,000- 
sq. ft., single-pass, Wheeler condenser for the 31,500-kw. 
unit to be installed at the Cabin Creek, W. Va., Power 
Station of the Appalachian Power and Light Company. 
The ratio of condensing surface to turbine capacity will 
be 0.793 sq. ft. per kw. Provision will be made for 
reversing the flow of circulating water and an external 
1500-sq. ft. air cooler will be used. 


The 50,000-sq. ft., single-pass, Wheeler condenser for 
the 55,000-kw. unit being constructed for the Pekin 
Power Station of the Super Power Company of Illinois 
will also have provision for reversing the flow of circu- 
lating water. Specially built-in valves in the water 
chambers will be provided for this purpose, and there 
will be a 5000-sq. ft. external air cooler. 

The unique development in design of using a “‘floating’’ 
tube sheet will be applied in the case of the 25,200- 
sq. ft. single-pass, Wheeler condenser for the 30,000- 
kw. unit for the Virginia Electric and Power Company 
at Norfolk, Va. A storage hotwell will also be provided 
for this condenser and there will be a 2000-sq. ft. 
external air cooler. 

Another instance of the trend of decreasing ratio of 
condenser surface to turbine capacity is the two pass, 
vertical, twin-type Worthington condenser for the 
91,500-kw. unit being constructed for the Crawford 
Avenue Station of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. The total condensing surface will be 70,520 
sq. ft., or 0.77 sq. ft. per kw. 


One of the largest condensers being built is that for 
the 41,250-kw. turbine for the Colfax Station of the 
Duquesne Light Company. It is a Westinghouse 
radial flow, two pass type with divided water boxes, 
having a tube surface of 62,500 sq. ft. Steam will be 
condensed at the rate of 412,000 Ib. per hour when 
using 72,500 gallons of circulating water per minute. 
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BOILERS, SUPERHEATERS, AND ECONOMIZERS 


Boiler development has been influenced by the trend 
toward larger units, higher pressures, higher operating 
ratings, new furnace designs exposing the maximum 
surface to the radiant heat of the fire, automatic com- 
bustion control, reduced plant investment, and operating 
cost. 

The boiler will grow in size with the rest of the in- 
dustry. One new station has been designed so that one 
boiler can readily generate all the steam needed to 
carry the main turbine, and a capacity of over 35,000 
kw. has been developed with ease. It is reported that 
one boiler has already developed sufficient capacity to 
generate all the steam required for a 50,000-kw. unit. 
This has come about through operation at very high 
evaporative rates made possible by substituting water 
cooled walls for those refractory lined. The use of 
water-cooled furnace walls and bottoms, resulting in a 
large percentage of the heat absorption taking place 
in the furnace at heat transfer rates in the neighborhood 
of 60,000 B. t. u. per sq. ft. per hr., requires a readjust- 
ment of the boiler heating surface involving a reduction 
in that portion receiving heat solely by convection. 
This change caused higher boiler outlet gas temperatures 
which were reduced to very low values before entering 
the stack, by the extensive use of air preheaters and the 
adoption of water heating surface in the form of inte- 
gral steaming economizers of relatively low cost as 
compared with water heating surface in the boiler 
proper. The use of economizers has been stimulated 
by the use of higher steam pressures permitting higher 
feed water temperatures so that in some cases both air 
heaters and economizers may prove economically 
justifiable. 

That boiler designs are not only being modified and 
extended to huge proportions but also are being radi- 
cally altered, is evidenced by the advent of the so-called 
Combustion Steam Generator. This equipment, util- 
izing pulverized fuel, is a recent product of the Inter- 
national Combustion Engineering Corporation and 
reflects the trend toward higher ratings, completely 
water-cooled furnaces, reduction of convection heating 
surface, and intense turbulence of the furnace gases. 
Twelve of these units have been contracted for, some of 
which are ready to go into service, and others are in 
course of erection. Considerable interest is being 
manifested in this development and the performance 
of the equipment will be closely watched. 

The benefits of highly preheated air both for stokers 
and for powdered coal firing are becoming more gen- 
erally realized. Developments in air preheaters have 
been rapid. It is probable that new stations will 
install air preheaters of such a capacity that the flue 
gases will be cooled to relatively low temperatures. 

There have been no unusual developments in the 
design of superheaters during the past year except that 
manufacturers are ready to offer superheaters to furnish 
steam at a maximum of 900 deg. fahr. The preferential 
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location of the superheater for high temperature seems 
to be in the inter-deck position, although a few installa- 
tions have been made of the combination convection- 
radiant type. A novel arrangement in the Fordson 
Plant consists of placing the superheater tubes in the 
side walls of the furnace and behind a protecting screen 
of water tubes. 

Owing to the rapid development in the utilization of 
high-pressure and high-temperature steam, it has 
frequently been found advisable, when constructing 
additions to existing stations, to select a higher steam 
pressure and temperature for the new part, than is 
used in the old part of a station. The benefits secured, 
from the standpoint of economy, generally outweigh the 
complications introduced when operating sections of a 
station at different pressures and temperatures. This 
is one satisfactory answer to the question, “‘What is 
to be done with old steam generating stations?” The 
steam connection necessary between the two sections of 
a plant so operated must contain, of course, reducing 
valves and desuperheating equipment. Reliakle and 
economical operation has been aided by adapting auto- 
matic control equipment to regulate the flow of steam 
through this apparatus. 

An installation embodying a desuperheater and re- 
ducing valves, operated automatically by a system using 
compressed air, is that at the Hudson Avenue Station, 
between its high- and low-pressure sections. The 
regulating valve of the desuperheater is controlled 
primarily by the flow of superheated steam through 
the desuperheater and secondarily by the temperature 
of the outgoing steam. The steam is desuperheated 
by passing through tubes surrounded by water at a 
controlled level. Inasmuch as the pressure of the water 
is such that the saturation temperatures of steam and 

-water are not very different, it is not likely that the 
desuperheated steam will ever become wet. 


STOKERS AND FURNACES 


The inherent nature of the combustion problem neces- 
sarily obviates any spectacular accomplishments in 
the stoker field and limits the gains to what might be 
termed detailed refinements. 

The insistent demand for constantly increasing steam 
output with high efficiency is characteristic of present 
day practise. So far, the boiler units have increased 
in horse-power rating at a greater ratio than in width. 
This has called for stokers of constantly increasing 
length with longer time-interval for the burning of the 
fuel and added complications in its distribution over 
such a length of grate surface. 


Two factors have contributed in large measure, to 
the successful application of long stokers—means for 
the exact control of the movement of the fuel through- 
out the retort and regulation of the air to unit sections 
of the stoker according to the condition of the fuel 
bed at each individual section. 

Up to the present time, boiler and stoker equipment 
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has generally been selected without much reference to 
the heat exchanges of the plant as a whole. The 
development of such heat reclaiming devices as water- 
walls, preheaters and economizers is gradually bringing 
about a tendency to consider the heat exchanges of the 
entire plant in the selection of the fuel burning equip- 
ment. There is also evidence indicating that joint 
selection of steam generating and fuel burning equip- 
ment is preferred to separate selection of the former 
without regard to its influence in the selection of the 
latter. 

The recent developments in stokers for use with pre- 
heated air, have resulted in an appreciable reduction in 
furnace volume and an improvement. in performance. 
There are under construction very large stokers which 
will be regularly operated with air preheated to about 
400 deg. fahr. These stokers are being arranged for 
operation with air preheated to a maximum of approxi- . 
mately 600 deg. fahr., for the purpose of obtaining 
information as to their operating characteristics under 
such conditions. When air is preheated to high tem- 


peratures, it is necessary, because of its relatively large 


specific volume, that it pass through the fire bed at high 
velocities in order to maintain high rates of combustion 
per square foot of grate surface. There are some who 
maintain that there will be a considerable agitation 
of fuel on the grates with high air velocities and there- 
fore the use of air preheated to a high temperature will. 
result in reduced rates of combustion in stoker fired 
furnaces when air velocities are held down to rates that 
are not excessive. 

Asan indication of the trend toward the great increase 
in fuel burning capacity per foot of furnace width, 
stokers with 45 tuyeres that will underfeed coal for a 
distance of 16 ft. are being installed in furnaces 19 ft. 
5-11/16 in. from the inside of front wall to the rear 
breaker apron of the clinker grinders, in extensions to 
the Edgar Station. Stokers of the same length will be 
installed in the Saginaw River Station of the Consumers 
Power Company in Michigan. Also in the Hudson 
Avenue Power Station there were installed, during the 
past year, stokers with 389 tuyeres underfeeding coal 
for a distance of 15 ft. A stoker for a furnace 19 ft. 1 in. 
from face of bridge wall to face of front wall has just 
been ordered by the Stamford (Conn.) Gas & Electric 
Company. 

For the purpose of showing the recent marked im- 
provement in underfeed stoker development, Fig. 4 is 
given which compares the performance of underfeed 
stokers only three years old, with that which is claimed 
by one manufacturer, for a unit on the present basis 
of design up to 700 per cent of boiler rating. 

Probably the most radical change in any phase of 
central station design isin the furnace. It is significant 
that water-cooled walls with certain amounts of ex-. 
posed refractory surface have been installed to an 
increasing extent during the past year, particularly in © 
stoker installations such as at Richmond, Hudson 
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Avenue, and Edgar Stations. However, engineers 
have not yet reached any final conclusion in regard to 
the proper proportion of refractory surface to install 
in such furnace walls. 

In the proposed addition to the boiler house at 
Kearny, to be stoker fired as is the original installation, 
all four walls will be water cooled by tubes with slight 
refractory material showing between tubes. Powdered 
fuel furnaces, such as are installed at Calumet, Fordson, 
Kipps Bay, East River, and Charles R. Huntley plants, 
apparently lend themselves more readily to complete 
water cooling than do stoker-fired furnaces. 

The introduction of water walls has made possible 
the increasing of capacity of boilers to a point never even 
dreamed of three years ago. Before water walls 
were developed it was impossible to operate boilers 
continuously at high ratings owing to the limitations 
of refractory materials used. Now it is apparently 
only a question of the amount of fuel which can be 
burned within the furnace walls. 

Furnace cooling by water walls has stimulated fhe use 
of air preheaters and it can be said these two pieces of 
equipment go hand in hand. The regenerative cycle 
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4— DEVELOPMENT OF BOILER AND STOKER PERFORMANCES 
DURING THE Past 17 YEARS 
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with its high temperature feed water coming to the 
boiler room, minimizes the absorption of heat from the 
flue gases by an economizer unless it be of the steaming 
type. The ability of the preheater under these con- 
ditions to lower the flue gas temperature below the 
temperature possible to obtain with an economizer 
alone, has frequently dictated the installation of the 
preheater rather than an economizer. 

With brick walls it was impossible to take full ad- 
vantage of the benefits of the air preheater, as higher 
furnace temperatures resulted in excessive maintenance 
of the refractory walls. With water cooled walls the 
limits to the degree of preheat are fixed by the character 
of the fuel when burned on stokers, the material used 
in the manufacture of the preheater, or the highest 
velocity of the air through the tuyeres, that will not 
blow the coal off the grates. In some cases it has been 
necessary to install an economizer before the air heater 
in order to hold down the temperature of the gases. 

The size of pulverized fuel furnaces for a given 
amount of heat liberated is definitely on the decline. 
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Turbulence accomplished in one way or another, to 
secure agitation and rapid mixing of air and carbon, 
greatly accelerating and improving combustion, has 
obviated the need for large combustion chambers 
formerly thought necessary to accomplish the same 
result. Preheated air and water cooled walls have also 
played a part in the reduction of furnace volume. All 
of these factors have either permitted or dictated that 
less excess air be introduced in the furnace thus allowing 
a smaller combustion space. 


PULVERIZED FUEL 

A striking feature in the expansion of pulverized fuel 
firing is the introduction of this form of combustion 
into a number of large outstanding steam generating 
stations during the past year. When it is recalled that 
the first major installation was made in connection with 
a 40,000-kw. plant in 1921, the development of burning 
pulverized fuel becomes impressive when it is con- 
sidered that six years later it has been adopted for the 
power station which will have the largest’ generating 
unit on record. 


In a comparatively short period of rapid growth it is 
perhaps natural that the best method of utilizing this 
system of combustion has not yet been defined generally. 
For example, turbulence is accomplished in several 
ways, each way requiring radically different furnaces; 
dryers of different types are installed in some cases and 
not in others. Further, quite a number of installations 
of unit pulverizers has been made in the last two years, 
but there is still a difference of opinion among engineers 
in regard to the question of unit mills as compared to the 
storage or central system. At the present time, each 
individual case must be studied at length, giving full 
consideration to operating conditions, price and kind of 
fuel, operating costs, and fixed charges. Results from 
unit system installations are becoming available and 
the characteristics of this type of firing show many 
peculiarities which should be carefully considered, 
particularly in central station application. These 
results no doubt will permit of a better comparison 
relative to lower combined operating costs and fixed 
charges when considering stokers or the storage system 
of pulverized fuel. 


Considerable progress has been made in the last year 
in improvements of apparatus directly connected with 
pulverized fuel, and there seems to have been a radical 
departure from many previous methods of applying 
this system of firing to the steam boiler. 

Four factors of primary importance are, the prelimi- 
nary preparation of coal including drying, fineness of 
pulverization, turbulence in burning and furnace 
volume, all of which have been and are still being 
intensely studied. One of the most important single 
factors in the combustion of pulverized fuel is mixing 
The intimaté mixing of the 
secondary air with the primary air and coal immediately 
upon leaving the burners produces a turbulence which 
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persists throughout the zone of flame activity, thereby 
completing combustion in a minimum of time and 
space. In order to keep the dimensions of the furnace 
within reasonable limits, it is likely that the tangential 
system of introducing the fuel will be most favored, as 
greater use of furnace volume can be secured. The 
importance of the intense turbulence is generally 
recognized and designers of coal burning equipment 
have endeavored to obtain this in various ways. 

If a forecast can be made of developments, these will 
include turbulent firing, simplified storage systems, 
methods of drying of the fuel, and mills of greatly 
increased capacity. Through these developments still 
greater advantages will be realized by the use of pul- 
verized fuel in central station practise. The opinion 
has been expressed that powdered fuel firing will prob- 
ably be the standard method of the future as it will be 
impossible to burn sufficient coal per square foot on a 
stoker to develop the capacities which will be required. 
However no clear cut supremacy has as yet been 
demonstrated and the fact must not be lost sight of that 
stoker development has proceeded at a brisk pace with 
no indications of a diminution. 

The rapid introduction of pulverized fuel into steam 
generating stations is indicated by the fact that at the 
present time 40 public utility plants in the United 
States either partially or fully operate with pulverized 
coal, the aggregate generator capacity so fired being 
2,200,000 kw. This is exclusive of several installations 
in steam heating plants. In addition to this there are 
now under construction five new plants and extensions 
to two old plants, having together a total capacity of 
440,000 kw., all of which will be operated with pul- 
verized coal. The significance of these figures can 
better be appreciated from the following tabulation: 


PULVERIZED COAL INSTALLATIONS 
No. Capacity, kw. 


Installations:im operation. . io hc ais c.ses he oe eeeieneiens 40 2,200,000 
Installations under construction.................- if 440,000 
TOW oda stagdre Stal nniehs ds aiea kt oh otelatys Soom sa 47 2,640,000 
Installations in operation and under construction, 
entirely operated with pulverized coal.......... 27 1,700,000 
Plants with 40,000 kw. capacity or more, operated 
ALE Dib venized COS. |< cramer wishes Me eite-ara arn eereuse 27 2,250,000 


AUTOMATIC COMBUSTION CONTROL 


Considerable progress has been made in the develop- 


ment and application of automatic combustion control 
equipment to stoker firing, pulverized fuel, and oil burn- 
ing. Engineers are giving increased attention to this 
equipment which, judging from the number of installa- 
tions in operation at the present time, is apparently 
well advanced from the development stage and should 
assume a major role in the process of converting the 
heat in the coal to heat in steam in the most economical 
manner possible. 

Complete automatic combustion control has been in 
operation for some time in several of the outstanding 
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power stations in the east, and the companies report 
satisfactory performance of the equipment. Results 
show that daily operating efficiencies are maintained 
within 2 per cent of test efficiencies. 


The following are some of the outstanding installations of 
boiler room equipment recently completed, or 
under construction: 


The second boiler in this country to generate steam 
at a pressure of more than 1000 pounds went into 
operation late in 1926 at the Lakeside Station. This is 
a single three drum Stirling boiler built for a working 
pressure of 1890 pounds and contains 28,532 sq. ft. of 
heating surface. The drums are forged steel 41 ft. 
6 in. long, 40 in. inside diameter, and 5in. thick. The 
walls of the furnace are formed by radiant heat super- 
heaters on the sides designed to give an ultimate tem- 
perature of 720 deg. fahr., by a radiant heat resuper- 
heater on the rear wall designed to reheat the steam 
from 447 deg. fahr. at 317 pounds pressure to approxi- 
mately 720 deg. fahr., and by fin cooling tubes on the 
front wall. Pulverized coal equipment is used with a 
plate air heater of 20,160 sq. in., designed to preheat the 
air to 650 deg. fahr. at maximum load. 

Four additional high-pressure boilers are planned, 
two being under construction, for the Edgar Station. 
The two units are B. & W. boilers built for a working 
pressure of 1400 pounds, with a heating surface of 15,090 
sq. ft. each, the drums being 45% in. thick, 48 in. 
inside diameter, and 38 ft. 4 in. long. Each unit is 
equipped with a primary superheater designed to give 
an ultimate temperature of 725 deg. fahr., and a reheater 
unit to give an ultimate temperature of 750 deg. fahr., 
both at an output of 200,000 lb. of steam per hr. 
The economizers are the wrought steel return bend 
type with 5596 sq. ft. of heating surface each, and the 
tubular air heaters each contain: 33,032 sq. ft. The 
boilers are fired with Taylor underfeed stokers having 
16 retorts and 45 tuyeres, the largest of their type ever 
built. These stokers, using preheated air, are capable 
of burning 37,700 pounds of coal per hour, and are 
provided with means for manually regulating the 
supply of air to various parts of the fire according 
to the condition of the fuel bed at each part. The 
furnace will be equipped with Bailey side and rear walls, 
and a ventilated Bigelow hung front wall. 


An ultra high-pressure boiler and turbine installation 
is planned for the Northeast Power Station of the 
Kansas City Power and Light Company, but has 
not yet assumed definite enough form to warrant publi- 
cation of any details. 

European manufacturers are experimenting with ultra 
high pressure steam generation. It is reported that an 
installation of 18,000 kw. capacity is near completion 
and that the boiler in which water is evaporated by . 


- superheated steam will supply steam at a pressure of 


1500 to 1700 pounds. The boiler setting contains only 
a superheater and economizer. 
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The redesigning and rebuilding of No. 2 boiler and 
furnace unit at the Fordson Plant, illustrates the 
_ tendency to secure the maximum capacity from a single 
unit. This unit is a Ladd boiler of originally 26,470 
sq. ft. of heating surface with a furnace designed to 
burn pulverized coal, blast furnace gas, oil, tar, and 
coke oven gas, either singly or in combination. At 
the time of installation this boiler and three more of 
identical pattern in the Fordson Plant were the largest 
ever built. By adding 12 per cent of the total water- 
heating surface in the form of water screens in the 
bottom of the furnace, equipping the side walls with 
- fin tubes and radiant superheaters, protecting the 
arches with water tubes besides doubling the number of 
burners and installing air preheaters the actual steaming 
capacity was increased 100 per cent. A peak output 
of 500,000 pounds of steam has been attained, which 
is said to be a record for a single unit. 

There are being installed in the Stanton Power Station 
of the Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, six stand- 
ard and two reheater B. & W. cross drum boilers built 
for a working pressure of 732 lb. and to be operated 
at approximately 650 lb. pressure. The standard 
boilers contain 17,962 sq. ft. of heating surface each 
and are equipped with superheaters designed to give 
an ultimate temperature of 750 deg. fahr. at an output 
of 150,000 Ib. of steam per hour. 
units contain 5978 sq. ft. of heating surface each, 
and are equipped with primary superheaters to give 
740 deg. fahr. at an output of 81,000 lb. of steam 
per hr., and with reheater elements designed to reheat 
the low pressure steam to 730-740 deg. fahr. The 
boilers will be fired by B. & W. chain grate stokers 24 
ft. by 22 ft. burning anthracite slush with preheated 
= air. 

An experimental powdered coal installation has 
been in service in the Calumet Station since November 
15, 1926. The heating surface of the unit is divided as 
follows: 


Boiler Heating Surface......... 5,938 sq. ft. 
Furnace Heating Surface........ 2,460 sq. ft. 
. Steaming Economizer Surface... 8,365 sq. ft. 
Total Water Surface............ 16,763 sq. ft. 
Air Heater Surface............. 41,700 sq. ft. 


This boiler has been operated for short intervals at a 
rate of 300,000 lb. of steam per hr., but this 
rate could not be maintained for longer periods because 
of the lack of pump capacity. This rate corresponds 
to an evaporation per sq. ft. of total water surface 
of 17.9 lb. or an evaporation of 35.7 Ib. per sq. ft. 
on the basis of combined boiler and furnace heating 
surface. 

The operation of this Calumet boiler equipment has 
proved to be so satisfactory that orders have been 
placed for five similar units for the State Line Generating 
Company, State Line, Ind. The entire arrangement of 
these units will be similar to the Calumet. equipment 
as to boilers, superheaters, economizers, air heaters, 
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Bailey furnaces, Calumet burners, and Fuller-Lehigh 
unit mill pulverized coal equipment, with the excep- 
tion that the boilers will be built for a working 
pressure of 800 Ib. to operate at about 600 Ib. 
pressure. The individual units, however, will be 
much larger than the Calumet unit, the boiler drums 
being 52 in. in diameter, 314 in. thick and forged 
instead of riveted. 

Satisfying the demand for still larger units, there is 
being installed in station “‘C’’, for the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, two B. & W. cross-drum boilers 
which are the largest of their type yet built. These 
boilers have a heating surface of 35,500 sq. ft. each, 
and are built for a working pressure of 460 Ib. They 
are equipped with tubular air heaters of 51,232 sq. ft. 
each and superheaters designed to give 725 deg. fahr. 
ultimate temperature at an- output of 350,000 lb. of 
steam per hr. The furnaces are to be oil fired and 
equipped with water-cooled walls. For the. Long 
Beach station of the Southern California Edison Co., 
there are now under construction three cross drum units 
of the same type having 34,162 sq. ft. each and built for 
a working pressure of 450 lb. each with steam at 713 
deg, fahr. The furnaces are designed to burn oil when 
the plant is first put into operation and pulverized coal 
at some future date, the furnace walls and floor being 
of water cooled construction. 

A notable installation to go into service was the six 
(6) 1590 hp. Springfield boilers in the East River 
Plant of the New York Edison Company. The boilers 
are pulverized coal fired and furnish steam at 375 lb. 
pressure and 700 deg. fahr. Each boiler is capable, on 
continuous overload, of producing 250,000 lb. of steam 
per hr. No brickwork or refractory material is 
used, the furnace being completely enclosed by Murray 
fin tubes, backed up by plastic coating about 6 in. 
thick consisting of diatomaceous earth, cement, and a 
painted hard outside finish. 

Another outstanding installation is the addition to 
the Hudson Avenue station, consisting of four 2292-hp. 
boilers furnishing steam at approximately 400 lb. 
per sq. in. and 700 deg. fahr. These units have 
the rear and side walls cooled by water tubes which are 
protected at the firing line by cast iron and carborun- 
dum blocks respectively. The front wall is lined with 
carborundum blocks. These boilers are fired by 
Westinghouse 14 retort, 39 tuyere, 18 ft. long under- 
feed stokers. The stokers use preheated air and provide 
an actual grate surface of 460 sq. ft. or 427 sq. ft. of 
projected area. 

At the Kearny station a fifth row of three boilers will 
be added. They will be Springfield cross-drum units 
of 23,640 sq. ft. of heating surface, similar to the 
original units but with water-cooled rear, side, and front 
walls composed of tubes backed up by refractory tile, 
a layer of insulating material, and a finished casing of 
transite board. Cast iron blocks will be bolted to the 
wall cooling tubes just above the fire line to protect 
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them and reduce heat absorption. Preheated air will 
also be employed in combustion. It is expected that 
with these two features of water cooled walls and pre- 
heated air, not possessed by the boilers in the original 
installation, much higher ratings will be secured. Riley 
superstokers of about the same huge dimensions as the 
original units in this station will be installed under these 
boilers. 

The installation of four boilers, burning pulverized 
coal, at the Charles R. Huntley Station of the Buffalo 


General Electric Company is unique in several respects. : 


These boilers have 12,515 sq. ft. of heating surface, 
well-type furnaces tangentially fired, and Bailey water 
walls on four sides. The wells in three of the furnaces 
are as wide as the furnace in each case and about two- 
thirds its length. Tap holes are provided for removing 
the ash as molten slag. The unit system of pulverizing 
is employed. These boilers can be operated at outputs 
of from 60,000 to 250,000 Ib. of steam per hr. 

Two Combustion Steam Generators furnishing steam 
at 825 lb. pressure and fired by unit pulverizers 
using preheated air, are being installed in the Syracuse, 
N. Y., plant of the Solvay Process Company. Another 
such unit is being installed in the Calumet Station, a 
brief description of which is as follows: 

Water-heating surface 


Rear bank of tubes.......:.- 3,637 sao tte 
SS USIG.G AVY oll Selene vats. Bey bea 1,710 sq. ft. 
TOOL wae atc ae are nee 254 sq. ft 
Bottom Bank of tubes....... 1,171 sq..ft 
Total Water-heating surface.... 6,772 sq. ft. 
Superheating surface.......... 3,000 sq. ft. (Approx. ) 
Heonomizer Af teapacke aoe 5,250 sq. ft. 
Air heating surface............ 25,200 sq. ft. 
Steam pressilrei 4 ys olen eee 360 Ib. gage 
Effective Combustion space... . 5,000 eu. ft. 


125,000 Ibs. per hr. 
150,000 lbs. per hr. 

Cheap water power, for industries using large 
amounts of steam for process work, has encouraged the 
development and use of electric steam boilers. At 
the beginning of 1927, an aggregate of 750,000 kw. 
of these units was installed in Canada and the U. S. 
Three such boilers having a capacity of 42,000 kw. 
each and operating at 6600 volts, were installed in 1926. 


Normal Capacity of unit....... 
_ Peak Capacity of unit......... 


ULTRA-HIGH PRESSURE STEAM TURBINE GENERATOR 
INSTALLATIONS 


Considerable progress has been made during the last 
few years in the development of turbines, boilers, and 
other equipment operating at the ultra-high pressures, 
from the pioneer stage into an important commercial 
development. At the Edgar Station of the Edison 
Illuminating Company of Boston, the original high- 
pressure installation in this country, a 3150-kw. 
unit has given remarkably satisfactory results for nearly 
two years. Upon the basis of this experience a 10,000- 
kw. 1200-lb. unit is now being installed and a 
second 10,000-kw. unit is contemplated. The Muil- 
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waukee Electric Railway and Light Company has also 
installed a 7000-kw., 1250-lb. unit in its Lakeside power 
station. It has been reported in the technical press 
that a third installation is contemplated for the North- 
east Power Station of the Kansas City Power and Light 
Company. This installation will consist of a 1400-lb. 
boiler with a 10,000-kw. high-pressure turbine exhaust- 
ing to the main steam header of the station. 

The problem of the use of both high pressures and 
high temperatures is very difficult, particularly in the 
design of the boilers and superheaters, where the stresses 
in the tubes are increased by the temperature differ- 
ences between the outside and inside surfaces. The 
difficulty of the use of both high temperatures and high 
pressures is due to the fact that at, high temperatures 
the strength and stability of the materials normally. 
used are seriously reduced. The question of materials 
for use in high pressure turbine construction is some- 
what less troublesome than in boiler work, because of 
the fact that small high-speed units are used with tem- 
peratures fairly uniform at any section, and therefore 
the stresses can be controlled so as to prevent, high 
unit-stresses in high temperature zones. 

The advantage of using ultra-high pressure turbines 
in connection with normal pressure units is not only the 
increased fuel economy, but also the fact that the space 
required is nearly the same for the high and normal 
pressure installation combined as for the normal 
pressure alone. The increased capacity is therefore a 
net gain, which approximately balances the increased 
cost of the equipment, so that the improved thermal 
efficiency represents very nearly a corresponding 
economic gain. 

The entirely satisfactory operating results and full 
realization of expected gains of the ultra-high-pressure 
installations now in operation in this country shows 
that they are of unquestionable commercial value and 
proves by actual test the advisability of improving 
the efficiency of existing “normal pressure’ stations 
as well as new stations by the convenient addition of 
high pressure equipment instead of more low pressure 
apparatus. This is especially the case in stations 
having a low load factor where the equipment operating 
on the high pressure cycle can be installed sufficient 
to supply the base load only. 

Edgar Station. The high-pressure plant now in 
operation at the Edgar Station consists of one high- 
pressure boiler and a 3150-kw. turbine. Based on its 
successful operation for nearly two years, an addition 
is now being constructed which includes two 15,090- 
sq. ft. cross-drum Babcock & Wilcox boilers, a 10,000- 
kw., 3600-rev. per min. General Electric high-pressure 
turbo generator together with the 65,000-kw. normal- 
pressure turbo generator. The boilers will generate 
steam at, approximately 1400 lb. pressure and 725 deg. 
fahr. It will be expanded in the 10,000-kw. turbine, 
which has 16 impulse stages, to 375 lb. per sq. in. 
and returned to the reheating superheaters which 
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form part of the new boilers. After being reheated to 


approximately 750 deg. fahr., the steam will be dis- 


charged into the main 350-lb. steam header and to- 
gether with steam from the normal pressure boilers 
will supply the two existing 32,000-kw. turbo generators 
and the new 65,000-kw. turbo generator. 

Each high-pressure boiler will be equipped with a 
5596-sq. ft. economizer operating at approximately 
1500. lb. water pressure and with a 33,032-sq. ft. air 
preheater, and will be fired by a 16 retort, 45 tuyere 
underfeed stoker. The side and rear furnace walls 
will consist of refractory-faced, cast-iron blocks, bolted 
to boiler tubes which will be connected to the boiler. 

The next high pressure extension contemplated will 
include two additional 15,090-sq. ft. boilers and one 
10,000-kw. turbine. At that time, the four high- 
pressure boilers will serve the two 10,000-kw. turbines 
and the steam from those two high pressure turbines will 
be sufficient to operate the 65,000-kw., 350-lb. pressure 
turbine. 

Before entering the economizers, the feed water 
will be heated to 420 deg. fahr., by means of steam bled 
from three points of the 65,000-kw. turbine and from 
the exhaust of the 10,000-kw. turbine at a pressure of 
375 Ib. It is of interest to note that feed water has 
never before been heated to this:high temperature by 
bled steam. This high-feed temperature is of particular 
interest in view of the fact that the feed water will 
pass through an economizer after leaving the high 
pressure heater and before entering the boiler. 

Three boiler feed pumps of interesting design are 
being installed. Two. will be motor-driven at 1800 


- rev. per min. and will be used for normal operation and 


the third will be turbine-driven at 3600 rev. per min. 
and will be used for emergency only. Each motor- 
driven pumping unit will consist of four pumps in 
series, one single and two five-stage volutes, and 
one six-stage turbine pump. The single stage volute 
and one five-stage volute will be driven by one motor 
and will discharge at 500 lb. per sq. in. through the high 
pressure feed. water heaters to the suction of the second 
five-stage volute pump. The second five-stage volute 
pump and the six-stage turbine pump will be driven by 
one.motor and will deliver the water to the boiler feed 
headers at a maximum pressure of 1600 lb. per sq. in. 
All motors will be adjustable speed and will be auto- 
matically regulated. The turbine-driven pump will 
also be a six-stage turbine pump and will develop the 
full 1600 lb. per sq. in, in the one casing. This pump 
is designed for automatic starting when the pressure in 
the 1600-lb. boiler feed header drops below a safe limit. 

The coal consumption per kw-hr. at the Edgar 
Station is approximately 1.02 lb. when only the present 
30,000-kw. normal pressure turbines are operating. 
When about one-third the output of the station is gen- 
erated by steam from the high-pressure boilers and 
turbines, the coal rate is approximately 0.98 lb. per 
kw. hr., an improvement of 4 per cent. For a complete 
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1200-lb. installation it is estimated that the gain should 
be approximately three times this figure or 12 per cent. 

Lakeside Station.. Prior to the installation of the 
1300-lb. boiler and the 1250-lb., 720 deg. fahr. turbine, 
the capacity of the Lakeside Station was 160,000 kw., 
made up of two 20,000-kw. and four 30,000-kw. 
machines. The boiler room capacity was 1,600,000 Ib. 
of steam per hr. with a throttle pressure of 285 lb. 
per sq. in. and a temperature of 700 deg. fahr. 

The new high pressure boiler is a Babcock and 
Wilcox-Stirling type boiler and is the largest of its 
kind. Its nominal rating is 2853 b. hp. and it is 
capable of delivering 240,000 lb. of. steam per hr. 
Pulverized coal is burned in a 30,100 cu. ft. Lopulco 
type furnace. The high-pressure turbine unit is a 
7000-kw. General Electric machine and its speed is 
3600 rev. per min. It exhausts to the reheater at 310 
lb., the temperature of the steam after reheating being 
approximately 720 deg. fahr. 

The high pressure installation has been in service 
since October 1926. It'was in continuous operation 
from January 29th to March 19th, 1927, a period of 50 
days. During this period, the kw-hr. output of the 
high pressure turbine was about 7.5 per cent of the total 
station output, while the kw-hr. generated by both the 
high-pressure (1250-lb.) turbine unit and the normal 
pressure units from the steam originating in the high 
pressure boiler only, was about 34.3 per cent of the total 
station output. The load factor of the load (in this 
case equal to the capacity factor) on the high-pressure 
turbine was approximately 90 per cent, the load being 
less than maximum at times due to the fact that the 
total station load on Sundays is below the capacity of 
the high-pressure boiler. 

Operating results showed a coal saving on the entire 
station of about 4 per cent due to the operation of the 
high-pressure cycle since this cycle was approximately 
12 per cent more efficient than the 300-lb. cycle and 
furnished 34 per cent of the station output. 

The high pressure boiler installation has shown 
several remarkable operating features. Ability to 
average 1614 per cent CO, over long periods without 
CO losses and with unusually low carbon losses has been 
obtained in the operation of the high-pressure installa- 
tion. This CO, average represents use of 12 per cent 
excess air, and as such establishes a record in economy 
of fuel burning. Automatic and instantaneous stop- 
page of coal feed and by-passing of 1200-lb. steam to 
300-lb. pressure has been utilized in service several 
times when the high-pressure turbine tripped from 
service. Not a safety valve opened under these 
conditions. 


MERCURY VAPOR INSTALLATION 


After some four years of experience with the mercury 
vapor installation in its Dutch Point Station, the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company has ordered mercury vapor 
equipment, including a 10,000-kw. turbine, to be 
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installed and to go into operation early in 1928 in its 
South Meadow Plant. This will be a strictly com- 
mercial application of the mercury-steam cycle and will 
be representative of the size and design of equipment to 
be placed on the market. 

The commercial success of this process provides a 
means of effecting marked economies in power produc- 
tion, made possible by being able to go to higher 
temperatures of a working substance than when using 
steam alone. The very moderate pressures required 
permit using the higher temperatures with our present 
materials. In effect, the mercury is used to convey 
heat from the furnace to the steam boiler acting as a 
mercury condenser; before reaching the condenser some 
of the heat is developed into electrical energy by the 
mercury-turbine generator. 

It is claimed that the remarkable record of 27 per cent 
efficiency, attained by the Columbia Plant, operating on 
a straight steam cycle, could be increased to 36 per cent 
in a similar plant arranged to operate on the mercury- 
steam cycle. The savings in fuel consumption for less 
efficient plants will be even greater. Of course, from a 
commercial viewpoint, the cost of plant must be studied 
with relation to capacity factor. 

The original single-stage 1800-kw. unit apeminae at 
35 lb. pressure, installed at Dutch Point in 1923, 
developed about 60 per cent of the available energy in 
the mercury. This was supplanted by a three-stage 
machine, developing 70 per cent of the available 
mercury energy, that went into operation late in 1926. 
The unit to go into the South Meadow Plant, estimated 
to develop 75 per cent of the available mercury energy, 
will be a five-stage 10,000-kw. machine receiving 
mercury vapor at about 70 lb. pressure and ex- 
hausting it at one lb. absolute to two mercury 
condensers. In these condensers 125,000 Ib. of 
steam per hour will be generated at 250 to 350 lb. 
pressure and superheated by the mercury-boiler furnace 
flue gases to an ultimate temperature of 700 deg. fahr. 
It is expected that about 10,000 kw. will be obtained 
from the steam generated by the condensed mercury. 

The present boiler at Dutch Point, of different design 
from the original one, generates mercury vapor at 
70 lb. pressure and 884 deg. fahr. The new boiler 
consists of a group of drums, each carrying dead-ended 
tubes six ft. long, giving the unit the appearance of a 
huge coarse brush. There will be required for the 
entire installation 135,000 lb. of mercury, the cost 
of which will represent a substantial portion of the plant 
investment. In the process of generating energy the 
mercury will be circulated in the system eight or nine 
times an hour. An experimental boiler in the Schenec- 
tady G. E. Plant has been ‘operated at 110 lb. 
pressure, generating vapor at 940 deg. fahr., at a rate 
more than twice that planned for the South Meadow 
unit with no difficulties whatsoever. It is expected 
that this Hartford unit will operate indefinitely without 
interruptions. 
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Theapproximate fuel saving, atan estimated figure of 
11,000 B.t.u. per kw-hr. output developed from 
mercury and steam from the mercury condenser, based 
on a conservative use factor, is expected to be about 
$200,000 a year. While the maximum saving is ob- 
tained when carrying base load, under light load con- 
ditions the savings are material. The operating com- 
pany reports that in its Dutch Point Station it has 
been able to obtain as good a coal economy on 5 per cent 
capacity factor as the entire station is capable of doing 
on a 60 per cent load factor. 

As a means of increasing the capacity and the 
economy of existing stations or even planning new base 
load high-economy stations, this system of power gen- 
eration is competitive with the ultra-high pressure 
generation and utilization of steam with its attendant 
steam reheating complications and relatively large 
auxiliary power consumption. 

The supply of mercury is expected to be ample 
although price disturbances may occur until the indus- 
try adjusts itself to the increased demands to be 
ultimately made upon it. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 


While the increase in electrical energy generated 
during 1926 by steam plants of public utilities was 
only about 9 per cent over that generated in 1925, the 
increase for waterpower plants was approximately 17 
per cent. Furthermore, the aggregate capacity of 
waterwheels and generators produced was greater than 
for the preceding year. However, except for the trend 
toward larger units, there have not been any radical 
changes in turbine types or general form or design, 
but certain details of design and special features have 
shown development or improvement. - 

During the past year a. large number of power 
companies for whom hydroelectric units were installed, 
adopted electric drives for the governors. This form 
of drive is becoming increasingly popular for hydro- 
electric installations. The driving motors are of the 
induction type and operate in close synchronism with 
the frequency of the generator unit which it is required 
to regulate. This provides a simple and convenient 
drive and has been found to give extremely smooth and 
quiet operation free from operating troubles. 

Another interesting development in hydraulic turbine 
design was the introduction of a water-lubricated guide 
bearing with a rubber lining. It may be of interest 
to note that bearings of this type have recently been 
adopted for use with four turbine installations in which 
the shaft diameters range from 9 to 24 in. The chief 
advantage of the rubber lined bearing is the great dura- 
bility and the long life obtainable. 

In the past year a number of hydraulic turbine units 
have been built, equipped with plate steel casings of the 
volute type. Engineers are becoming increasingly 
interested in the possibilities of welding instead of 
caulking the plate steel joints for these casings, and it 
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may be of interest to note that the welding of these 
casing joints will actually be undertaken in connection 
with one or more of the largest and most recent turbine 
installations. 

Hydroelectric plants automatically operated and 
controlled established another record during the past 
year. In one instance, two units of 28,500 hp. each 
have been installed in a station designed to operate 
automatically. New methods of applying automatic 
control to both a reaction and impulse type of unit are 
being developed. This equipment is of particular 
advantage in connection with steam-operated plants as 
supplementary sources of power. 

In one of the outstanding major hydraulic develop- 

ments under construction where the contracts for both 
the turbines and generators have been split between 
two companies, it was found economical to have one 
manufacturer build all of the oil pumping system. 
Also, in general, the design of all the main turbine parts 
which are subject to wear and replacement are made 
interchangeable. The generators are being built with 
the same degree of cooperation between the manufac- 
turers, to insure interchangeability of some of the 
important mechanical parts. 

There has been a tendency towards the closed circuit 
for air circulation with surface coolers, similar to the 
method of cooling commonly employed for steam 
turbine generators. This arrangement simplifies the 
construction of air ducts and permits the use of an inert 
fire extinguishing gas if desired. A number of machines 
have been constructed for the closed system of 
circulation. 


Some of the Hydroelectric Developments of exceptional 
interest recently completed or now under construction 
are given below: 

Conowingo Development. The outstanding hydraulic 
turbine development in 1926 was the seven 54,000-hp. 
89-ft. head, 81.8-rev. per min. single-runner vertical- 
shaft hydraulic turbines for the Susquehanna Power 
Company’s Conowingo Development. Three of the 
turbines are of I. P. Morris manufacture and four are 
Allis-Chalmers. The runners are made of cast steel 
in three sections and represent a very difficult problem 
in casting. The total weight of the runner will be 
approximately 200,000 lb. and outside diameter 179 in. 
The division of the runner into three parts was necessi- 
tated by shipping limitations which seem to be one of 
the principal factors now limiting the size of hydraulic 
equipment. The sections of the runner are bolted 
together by flange joints and in addition have steel 
bands mounted on the crown of the runner and the 
discharge ring. The spiral casing is made up of riveted 
steel plate sections and has an inlet diameter of 27 ft. 
The butterfly valve housing is joined to both the pen- 
stock and turbine casing by riveted connections. The 
feature of particular interest incorporated in the design 
of the butterfly valves is the installation of a rubber 
tube fitted into an annular recess in the valve body 
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around the circumference of the gate when the valve is 
in closed position. This rubber tubing is designed to 
expand and hold tightly against the outer circumference 
of the gate when pressure is admitted to the inside of 
the tube when the gate is closed. This characteristic 
of the valve will insure unusual tightness against 
leakage. An innovation was used in the design of the 
pit ring which extends from the speed ring to the genera- 
tor base in that this ring was built entirely of structural 
steel. After repeated tests, the hydraucone draft tube 
was accepted as the best design of tube offered for the 
conditions and as a result the hydraucone and the 
Moody spreading tube were used for the entire develop- 
ment. The draft tubes will be equipped with cast steel 
stay vanes at the lower ends, designed to carry the 
weight of the draft tube above, in addition to the weight 
of the unit and its portion of the station structure, this 
having been found to give greater economy in con- 
struction costs than to strengthen the concrete re- 
inforeements which would otherwise be necessary. 
The center concrete cones for. these tubes will extend 
all the way up to the turbine runner. 

Each water-wheel unit will be direct connected to a 
40,000 kv-a. 90 per cent power-factor, 81.8-rev. per 
min., 13,800-volt, 60-cycle generator, four of which 
will be of General Electric manufacture and three of 
which willbe Westinghousemachines. Thesealternators 
are notable, not only because they are the largest in 
physical dimensions, of any electrical machines ever 
built, but also because of the fact that they are to 
supply power to the first 200-kv. transmission line in 
the eastern part of the United States. The outside 
diameter of the stator frame is 38 ft. The largest 
capacity thrust bearings ever built will be required for 
these generators, their capacity being the total load of 
750 tons. Mounted upon each 40,000-kv-a. generator 
will be a 715-kv-a. auxiliary generator and above the 
auxiliary generator will be the 41-kw. exciter set. 

By a large degree of cooperation between the manu- 
facturers of turbines and generators, it has been possible 
to obtain similarity in characteristics and appearance 
and the interchangeability of some of the important 
mechanical parts. 


The Conowingo units will be required to operate, in 
most cases, on the peak loads with unusual conditions, 
and will be shut down during the low load portions 
of the day in order to store water to the greatest 
possible extent. For this reason it is important to 
avoid leakage when the units are shut down and con- 
sequently the large pivot valves will be installed in the 
turbine casing rather than have head gates at the upper 
ends of the penstock, thus insuring quick closure and 
reducing the loss of water to a minimum. It is ex- 
pected that this plant will show a world’s record 
performance from the standpoint of efficiency and 
reliability of operation. 

Automatic Hydroelectric Stations. During 1926, two 
28,500-hp., I. P. Morris turbines driving 25,000-kv-a., 
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60-cycle, 11,000-volt Westinghouse generators at 300 
rev. per min. were placed in operation in the Wallen- 
paupack Power Station of the Pennsylvania Water & 
Light Company. These units operate under a head of 
300 ft. and the station is designed for carrier-current 
type of automatic control. These are the largest units 
on record that will be controlled automatically. 

A 17,500-hp. Pelton Water Wheel driving a 
13,333-kv-a., 60-cycle, G. E. generator is under con- 
struction for the Glines Canyon Power Station of the 
Northwestern Power & Light Company. This unit 
which will operate under a head of 190 ft. will be con- 
trolled by the operator of the Elwha River Plant, seven 
miles away by means of selector supervisory control. 
In addition to the main unit, the 62.5-kv-a. auxiliary 
water wheel and the motor driven oil pump will also 
be controlled by the automatic equipment. 

The largest plant built up to date for full automatic 
control is the Louisville hydroelectric installation now 
under construction which will consist of eight 13,500 
hp., Allis-Chalmers turbines.. The generators are 
12,500-kv-a., 14,000-volt, 100-rev. per min. vertical 
General Electric machines which will have a self- 
contained ventilating system because of the high air 
temperatures during the summer time when they will 
carry the heaviest loads. 

High Head Impulse Wheels. The largest capacity 
impulse wheels ever constructed are the two 56,000- 
hp. turbines which are under construction for the 
Big Creek No. 2-A plant of the Southern California 
Edison Company. These machines will operate under 
a head of 2300 ft., one being an Allis-Chalmers machine 
and the other will be made by the Pelton Water Wheel 
Company. Both machines will be of the double over- 
hung type, having separate governor control for each 
nozzle. The main shaft bearings of these units will be 
30 in. in diameter and the total weight carried on each 
bearing will be 280,000 lb. The present speed of the 
units will be 250 rev. per min. for 50 cycles, but the 
machines are designed for 60-cycle operation at 300 rev. 
per min. The jet diameter for each overhung impulse 
wheel will be 814 in. Each bucket will weigh 900 lb. 
and in case of the runaway of the unit, the combined 
forces on the bucket bolts will be approximately 300 tons 
per bucket. 

The Westinghouse generators for these units will have a 
capacity of 45,000 kv-a. at 11,000 volts, 250 rev.per 
min. but will have a capacity of 50,000 kv-a. at 12,500 
volts when operating at a speed of 300 rev. per min. 

A 40,000 hp. Allis-Chalmers double overhung 
impulse wheel has been placed in operation at the 
Kings River Plant of the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation for operation under a head of 2243 ft. 
The generator will be a General Electric 33,000-kv-a., 
13,200-volt, 360-rev. per min. machine. Two exciters 
are provided, each of which is of sufficient capacity 
to excite the main generator. Each exciter is driven by 
a single-jet, single-overhung impulse wheel. 
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Two Pelton Water Wheels of 40,000 hp. capacity 
each have been installed at Santos, Brazil for operation 
under an effective head of 2450 ft. The General 
Electric alternators are of the horizontal type with a 
capacity of 33,000 kv-a. at 11,000 volts and 360 rev. 
per min. 

The turbines to operate under the highest head up to 
the present time will be the units for the Bucks Creek 
Plant of the Feather River Power Company. These 
will be of the double overhung impulse type Pelton 
Wheels with a capacity of 30,000 hp. The head will be 
2548 ft. and the turbines will drive 25,000-kv-a., 11,000- 
volt, 450-rev. per min. General Electric generators. 

Propeller Type Turbines. There are being installed 
in the Great Falls Plant of the Manitoba Power Com-_ 
pany, one 28,000-hp., Moody and one 31,500-hp. 
Bell type turbines driving General Electric generators. 
These units are the largest propeller type units now 
being installed and will operate under a head of 56 ft. 
at 138 rev. per min. 


POWER STATION AUXILIARIES 


The prevailing practise seems to be motor driven 
auxiliaries, with the added protection of having certain 
auxiliaries steam driven. The chief reasons for this are 
the extensive adoption of the regenerative cycle for 
feed water heating and the rapid development of 
motors suitable for auxiliary drive. The electric 
drive is very efficient and reliable and it is probable 
that in most cases a station using electrically driven 
auxiliaries will show on the average, a better thermal 
efficiency and a lower cost per unit of output including 
fixed charges, than if steam driven auxiliaries were used. 

Steam drive, however, is still most favored for 
boiler feed pumps. It is interesting to note that a 
large station recently constructed in the East has 
adopted steam drive for all of its essential auxiliaries, 
but this is largely a local condition peculiar to its 
system. The refinements of design details, and im- 
provements developed for large turbines have been 
extended tosmaller capacities so that manufacturers are 
prepared to furnish turbines for auxiliary service having 
very much improved water rates. 

There are still many opinions in regard to ie best 
source of electric power for auxiliaries. On account 
of the higher efficiency of the main units, there has been 
a tendency to put all the station load on these machines. 
There are not so many house turbine generators being 
installed asin the past. The house generator in tandem 
with and being direct connected to the main generator 
shaft, appears to be gaining in favor and is extensively 
used. ; 

POWER PRODUCTION ECONOMIES 


A record for thermal efficiency was attained at the 
Columbia Station of the Columbia Power Company in 
Ohio. For a period of one month this station was 
operated on a heat consumption of approximately 
12,462 B.t.u. per kw-hr. net output, which is the 
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lowest figure obtained by any steam plant to date. 
The following figures, for two consecutive months, are 
of particular interest: 


December January 
1926 1927 
Koy-hr: net output... 0... 66.5. 44,998,400 42,547,900 
PP AUG LOLS Meda ncreren crs ioys ine tease" 65.7% 60.7% 
B. t. u. per kw-hr. net output..... 12,495 12,462 
imate. per lb. coal as fired...... +. 13,838 14,002 
Coal factor, lb. per kw-hr. net 
OED UW bmemel tac. ae Abc fee ofS .903 .890 

Station water rate.............. Tath® 7.85 
Standard Boilers; 

Average efficiency............. 87.06% 87.54% 

mverape Ratings... 2 yes. 2169 oF Zao Yo 
Reheat Boilers: 

Average efficiency . . 90.7% 90..92% 

Average Rating... 408. % 422, %G 
Auxiliary power Ponsemntione D2 IG 5.41% 


The results in many other stations put into operation 
during the last year have also been very reassuring and 
in some cases have exceeded the expectations of their 
designers. High pressures, high temperatures, water 
walls, regenerative cycle, reheat cycle, air preheaters, 
improved combustion due to better stokers or pulver- 
ized fuel, reduction in exit gas losses by economizers and 
preheaters, use of electrical drives for auxiliaries, and 
improvements in turbine and condenser design have all 
contributed to improve the thermal efficiency of power 
plants so that the reduction of operating costs have 
more than kept pace with the increased price of fuel 
and increased operating labor rates. 

The marked improvement in utilization of fuel by 
public utility power plants is revealed by figures given in 
the Geological Survey Report, which shows that in 1926 
the average large generating plant turned out a kw-hr. 
on 1.94 lb. of coal as compared with 2.07 in 1925. 
These figures include coal, oil, and gas fired plants and 
represent the equivalent coal consumption. It is 
interesting to note that since the World War, using 1919 
as a basis, the equivalent coal consumption per kw-hr. 
has been reduced 40 per cent. 
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used as fuel. , 

Southern Power Journal, ‘‘Fourth Street Station Memphis 
Light & Power Co.,” Vol. 44, No. 11, November 1926, pp. 36-43. 

Main features of apparatus in new extension to power plant. 

Stauffer, R. D., ‘‘Features of Parr Shoals Steam Power Plant,”’ 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 3, February 1, 1927, pp. 
172-180. 

South Carolina station designed for ultimate capacity of 
80,000 kw., burns pulverized coal. 

Struck, Wants) W., “Neches Station Increases Texas Power 
Facilities,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 7, April 1, 
1927, pp. 390-395. 

New plant illustrates recent design tendencies. 

Sykes, W., ‘‘Latest Practise Found in New Power and Blowing 
Plant of Inland Steel Company,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 6, Febru- 
ary 8, 1927, pp. 194-195. 
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Boilers burn blast-furnace gas and oil; power generated for 
less than 20,000 B. t. u. in gas. 

Taylor, S. A., ‘Location of Central Power Plants and Coal 
Selection,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 8, February 22, 1927, p. 285. 

The Engineer, ‘‘A Sixty-Atmosphere Steam Plant,’ Vol. 142, 
No. 3684, August 20, 1926, pp. 204-205. 

‘The Engineer, ‘‘The Langerbrugge Power Station,” Vol. 141, 
No. 3673, June 4, 1926, pp. 570-573-582. 

Details of the new Belgian Station at Ghent. 

The Engineer, ‘‘Extensions to the Treforest Power Station,” 
Vol. 148, No. 37, May 6, 1927, pp. 500-502. 

Details of extensions to the Treforest Station. 

The Engineer, ‘‘A New Power Station at Poplar,” Vol. 1438, 
No. 3720, April 29, 1927, pp. 466-467. 

Engineering, Vol. 128, No. 3198, April 29, 1927, pp. 513-516. 

Details of the new station at Poplar. 

The Engineer, ‘‘The Narrows Power Plant of the Virginian 
Railway Company,’ Vol. 142, No. 3689 and 3690, September 24 
and October 1, 1926, pp. 340-342 and 356-357. 

Power plant on New River at Narrows, Va., contains four 
10,000 kw. turbines and five 1521 hp. cross Arne boilers fired 
with pulverized fuel. 

The Engineer, “‘A New Power Station for Birdinonage Vol. 
143, No. 3704, January 7, 1927, page 1. 

Brief deseription of new Birmingham Plant. 

The Engineer, ‘‘Bristol Power Scheme,” Vol. 148, No 3706, 
January 21, 1927, p. 63. 

New Power Station at Portishead to have ultimate capacity of 
280,000 kw. 

The Engineer, ‘‘The Use and Economy of High Pressure Steam ~ 
Plants,” Vol. 148, No. 3707, January 28, 1927, pp. 94-96. 

Discussion of a paper presented before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. High pressures and temperatures 
featured. 

The Engineer, ““Congella Power Station, Durban,” 
No. 3707, January 28, 1927, p. 106. 

Congella Station is first pulverized coal fired station in S. 
Africa. 

The Engineer, ‘“New Circulating Water System at Woolwich 
Power Station,’”’ Vol. 143, No. 3709, February 11, 1927, pp. 
150-152. 

Description of the new inlet and outlet channels and conduit 
for Woolwich Station’s condensers. 

The Electrician, “Poplar Electricity Undertaking,” Vol. 98, 
No. 2552, April 29, 1927, pp. 460-462. \ 

The Electrician, ‘“‘Extensions at Yarmouth,’ Vol. 98, No. 
2542, February 18, 1927, p. 171. 

The Electrician, ‘“‘Bleetricity Supply at Bradford,” Vol. 98, 
No. 2537, Jan. 14, 1927, p. 35. 

Efficiency of 1000 lb., 800 deg. fahr. Station. 

Wood, M. R., “‘Steam Purifiers Effect Saving in Texas Plant,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 6, March 15, 1927, pp. 
359-360. 

Steam rate of turbine shows noticeable increase due to solids in 
the steam. 

World Power, ““Power Station Efficiency in Great Britain,” 
Vol. 5, No. 26, February 1926, pp. 93-96. 


Details of Greenwich Station supplying whole of power for 
London Tramways. 


Vol. 143, 


Borter Purant DesigN AND OPERATION 

‘Allen, R. H., “Induced Draft,” Combustion, Vol. 16, No. 5, 
May 1927, pp. 278. 

Discussion of certain points in Mr. J. G. Mingle’s article on 
same subject in February 1927 issue. ; 

Bailey, A. D., “Boilers and Superheaters Show Improve- 
ments,” Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 1, Jan. 1, 1927, 
pp. 33-34. 

Higher pressures and sae gee ae langer boilers, higher 
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ratings, reheat boilers, water walls,and improved appurtenances 
combine to make progress in this field notable. 

Bailey, E. G., ““Tendencies in Steam Boiler Furnaces,’ Power 
Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 24, Dee. 15, 1926, pp. 1311-1312. 

Combustion rates of 40,000 to 50,000 B. t.u. per cu. ft. of 
furnace volume are predicted for progressive installations. 

Bailey, E. G., “What is the Limit in Reducing Excess Air,” 
Power, Vol. 64, No. 2, July 13, 1926, pp. 65-66. 

* Summary of current practise. 

Berry, C. H., “Size, Load and Ratings of Boilers,’’ Power, 
Vol. 64, No. 9, Aug. 31, 1926, pp. 314-315. 

Discusses necessity for distinguishing accurately the three 
basic quantities. 

Blanning, H. K., “Advantages of Automatic Boiler Control,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 8, April 15, 1926, pp. 470- 
472. 

Abstract of paper read before Prime Movers Committee 
WN. BD L.A. 

Blaum, R., Bremen, “Thermal Methods of Feedwater Prepara- 
tion,’’ in Zeits, des Verein Deut. Ingrs., Vol-'71, No. 9, Feb. 26, 
1927, pp. 285, 290, also extract in Mechanical Engineering, 
Vol. 45, No. 5, May 1927, pp. 465-467. 

Feedwater preparation by distillation and some installations 
in Germany. 

Bolitz, Stanislas, “Auxiliary Heater Increases Capacity of 
Existing Boilers,” Power, Vol. 65, No. 3, January 18, 1927, pp. 
98-99. 

Brennan, J. M., ‘“Why Boiler Tubes Blow Out,’’ Power, Vol. 
65, No. 7, February 15, 1927, pp. 242-244. 

Brewer, A. F., “Lubrication of Boiler Plant Equipment, Part 
II,” Electric Light & Power, Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1927, pp. 30-32, 
86 90. 

Brooks, H. W., “The ‘Therm’ as a unit of Boiler Capacity,” 
Combustion, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1926, p. 377. 

Carmichael, D. C., “Factors Bearing on Proper Treatment,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 9, May 1, 1927, pp. 505- 
509. 

An analysis of data collected in three stations on feedwater 
treatment. 

Carmichael, D. C., ‘Interpretation of Boiler Water Analysis,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 17, Sept. 1, 1926, p. 943. 

Sodium sulphate believed to be one of the most active causes 
for priming. : 

Carmichael, D. C., ‘‘Corrosion due to Magnesium and Calcium 
Salts,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 7, April 7, 1927, 
pp. 411-412. 

Chaleur et Industrie, ‘‘Foreed Draft Without Motive Power,” 
Vol. 6, No. 69, Jan. 1926, pp. 51-53. 

Details of Chanard-Etaile aspirating stack. 

Coutant, J. Gould, ‘‘Effect of Direct Heating Surface on Effi- 
ciency,” Combustion, Vol. 16, No. 2, February 1927, pp. 99-100. 

Effect of water cooled walls on exit gas temperature and boiler 
efficiency. 

Coutant, J. G., “Does Additional Direct Heating Surface 
Pay?’’, Combustion, Vol. 15, No. 2, Aug. 1926, pp. 106-107. 

Demonstrates economical features of additional direct heating 
surface. 


Christie, A. G., ‘‘Effect of Radiant Heat on Water Cooled 
Furnace Walls,” Power, Vol. 65, No. 22, May 31, 1927, pp. 841- 
844. ; 


Discussion of probable rates of heat absorption, velocities 
attained, and effects produced in the water walls. 

Dockstader, E. A., “Electrical Determination of Temperatures 
in Chimney Shells,’ Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 8, Aug. 21, 
1926, pp. 363-365. 

Importance of temperature stresses in reinforced conerete 
chimneys is emphasized, preliminary heat drop data. 

Engineering, “Recorder for Dissolved Oxygen in Feedwater,” 
Vol. 122, No. 3174, Nov. 12, 1926, p. 610. 
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Details of the Cambridge dissolved oxygen recorder. 

Engineering, ‘‘Riveted and Welded Joints in Boiler Construe- 
tion,” Vol. 122, No. 3170, Oct. 15, 1926, pp. 489-490. 

Engineering, ‘‘The Prevention of the Formation of Boiler 
Seale,” Vol. 122, No. 3168, Oct. 1, 1926, pp. 415-416. 

Details of the linseed oil process and other modifications. 

Engineering and Boiler House Review, ““New Turbine Furnace 
Development,” Vol. 40, No. 7, January 1927, p. 362. 

Description with method of eliminating black smoke. 

Engineering and Boiler House Review, ‘‘Recent Practice in Land 
Boiler Design,” Vol. 40, No. 8, February 1927, pp. 439-442. 

Review of present-day practise in the construction of different 
types of boilers. 

Engineering and Boiler House Review, “‘Large Boiler Units at 
the Prince’s Generating Station, Birmingham,’ Vol. 40, No. 8, 
February 1927, pp. 501-506. 

Some details of four 150,000 lb. boilers, fired with powdered 
fuel, in course of erection at Michells, Birmingham. 

Engineering and Boiler House Review, “The Radiant Heat 
Superheater,” Vol. 39, No. 11, May 1926, pp. 519-520. 

To replace side walls. 

Engineering and Boiler House Review, ‘Modern Superheaters,”’ 
Vol. 39, No. 7, January 1926, pp. 329-332. 

Engineering and Boiler House Review, ‘““The Manufacture of 
Bricks from Boiler House Ash and Clinker,’ Vol. 39, No. 7, 
January 1926, pp. 319-320. 

Describes principle of calcium silicate process, and leading 
features of installations. 

Fish, E. R., “Developments in Steam Boiler Practice,’’ Power 
Plant Engineering, Vol.30,No0.24, December 15,1926,pp.13808-1310. 

Methods of using high-pressure steam still in course of 
development. 


Forssblad, N., ‘Calculation of the Temperature of a Boiler 
Furnace,” Combustion, Vol. 15, No. 1, July 1926, pp. 33-35. 

Table for simplifying furnace temperature calculations. 

Foulk, C. W., ‘Present Knowledge of Foaming and Priming of 
Boiler Feed Water, with Suggestions for Research,’’ Mechanical 
Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 1la, Mid-November, 1926, pp. 1364- 
1367. 

Progress report of Sub-Committee No. 3 of Joint Research 
Committee on boiler feed water studies. 

Funk, Nevin E., ‘‘The Effect of Water-Cooled Walls on Pre- 
heater Performance,” Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 1, 
January 1927, pp. 25-28. 

Data on design of water-cooled walls and air-preheater. 

Gleichmann, G. H., “Experience with the Benson Steam 
Generator,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 22, May 31, 1927, pp. 838-840. 

Description of the Siemens-Schuckert Company’s experimental 
installation of the 3200-lb. Benson System. 

Gochnauer, H. W., ‘‘Proper Use of Meters in Boiler Room 
Improves Efficiency and Reduces Investments,” Power, Vol. 65, 
No. 4, January 25, 1927, pp. 118-121. 

Goerg, B., Dr., ‘‘The Transfer of Heat from Combustion Gases 
to Surrounding Walls,’’ Combustion, Vol. 16, No. 4, April, 1927, 
pp. 214-218. 

Studies in radiation and convection under various conditions 
of wall design. 

Greene, T. W., “Stresses in a Large Welded Tank Subjected to 
Repeated High Pressure,’ Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, 
No. 1, January, 1927, pp. 124-133. 

Complete report of test including theoretical discussions and 
stress-strain curves. 

Greer, W. N. and Parker, H. C., ‘The Potentiometric Deter- 
mination of Hydrogen-ion Concentrations as Applied to Boiler 
Waters,” Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 11, November, 
1926, pp. 1129-1132. 

Grunert, A. E., “Overfire Supplementary. Air Introduction,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 4, February 15, 1927, 
pp. 245-247. 
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Operation and advantages fully discussed. 

Guy, H. L., “The Economie Value of Increased Steam Pres- 
sure,” The Engineer, Vol. 142, Nos. 3696 and 3697, November 12 
and 19, 1926, pp. 534-537 and 561-563. 

Hardie, P. H., “High Heat-Transfer Rates for Surface Type 
Desuperheaters,”’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 7, February 15, 1927, 
pp. 253-255. 

Results obtained from tests conducted ‘at Hudson Avenue 
Station. 

Henry, H. K., “Some Advantages of Mechanical Draft,” 
Southern Power Journal, Vol. 45, No. 5, May 1927, p. 44. 

Principally a comparison with induced draft. 

Housley, J. Elmer, ‘“‘Care and Inspection of Electrie Steam- 
Flow Meters,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 8, February 22, 1927, pp. 288-. 
290. 

Joos, C. E., “Purifying Steam with a Separator, ” Power, Vol. 
65, No. 19, May 10, 1927, p. 710. 

Special receiver-separator described. 

Joos, C. E., ‘Finding and Curing Corrosion,’ Power, Vol. 65, 
No. 21, May 24, 1927, pp. 768-772. 

Josse, E., ‘“Preheating Pump,” Zeit. des Vereines Deut. Ingrs., 
Vol. 70, No. 25, June 19, 1926, pp. 853-854. 

Pump developed by Berlin firm in which boiler feed water is 
heated by direet contact with bleeder steam within pump. 

Keenan, W. F., Jr., ‘“Modern Superheater Problems,” Power 
Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 24, December 15, 1926, pp. 
1321-1323. 

Kinzel, A. B., ‘‘The Design of Dished and Flanged Pressure 
Vessel Heads,’ Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 6, June 
1927, pp. 625-644. 

Abstract and discussion of a paper presented at a joint meeting 
of the Metropolitan Section A. S. M. E. and New York Section 
of American Welding Society. 

Knowles, C. R., “Pretreatment of Boiler Feed-Water,” 
Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 1la, Mid-November, 1926, 
pp. 13861-1363. 

Progress report of Sub-Committee No. 2 of Joint Research 
Committee on Boiler Feed-Water Studies on water softening by 
chemicals (external treatment). 

Kriegsheim, H., ‘‘Intererystalline Cracks in Riveted Seams,”’ 
Power, Vol. 64, No. 7, August 17, 1926, p. 261. 

Author maintains that intererystalline cracks in boiler seams 
are fully explained by action of prolonged high total stresses. 

Krug, F., “Enlarged Oil Furnace Increases Efficiency,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 4, February 15, 1927, 
pp. 242-244. 

Boiler Furnace remodeled to increase capacity and decrease 
maintenance expenses. 

Leiteh, H. W., ‘‘Boiler and Stoker Performance at Hell Gate,” 
Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 10, October, 1926, pp. 
1011-1016. 

Shows effect of yearly extensions to boiler house on overall 
efficiency and maintenance. Detailed test of latest installation 
given. 

MeMillan, L. B., ‘‘Heat Transfer Through Insulation,” 
Vol. 65, No. 5, February 1, 1927, pp. 180-181. 

Digest of a paper presented at the Heat Transfer Session 
arranged by the National Research Council at the annual 
meeting of the A. S. M. E. (December 1926) in joint session with 
the A.S. R. E. 

MeVicker, G. G., “Experiments with Furnace Slag Preven- 
tion,’’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 20, May 17, 1927, pp. 743-744. 

Mechanical Engineering, “‘Heat Transmissionin Water-tube 
Boilers,”’ Vol. 49, No. 2, February, 1927, p. 152 (abstract). 

From a paper by Dr. T. Barratt before the Institute of Fuel 
Economy Engineers. 

Mellanby, A.. L. and Kerr, Wm., “Materials Limit Boiler 


Operating Conditions,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 11, 
June 1, 1927, pp. 639-641. 


Power, 
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Nickel-chromium alloys allow safety margin at high tempera- 
tures and pressures. 

Mellanby, A. L., and Kerr, Wm., “‘The Use and Economy 
of High Pressure Steam Plants,’’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 18, March 29, 
1927, pp. 494-495. 

Abstract of a paper read before the British Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Mingle, J. G., “Modern Methods of Producing Draft in Steam 
Plants—3,”’ Combustion, Vol. 16, No. 2, February, 1927, pp. 


' 100-115. 


Description with drawings of induced draft systems; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Mingle, J. G., ‘“‘“Eeonomical Design of Natural Draft Chim- 
neys,” Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 7, April 15 1927, 
pp. 399-402. 

Mingle, J. G., “Modern Methods of Draft Production in Steam 
Plants,’ Combustion, Vol. 15, No. 5, November, 1926, pp. 
295-299. 

Aspirated and Induced Drafts. 

Mingle, J. G., ‘The Importance of Proper Chimney Design,’ 
Combustion, Vol. 14, No. 3, March 1926, pp. 166-168. 

Factors influencing design; determination of chimney size. 

Mosshart, D. J., ‘“Another Stoker Fired Boiler Shows High 
Efficieney,’’ Power, Vol. 63, No. 24, June 15, 1926, p. 325. 

High Bridge Station at St. Paul, Minn., gives from 78 to 84 
per cent efficiency. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., “Stacks and Flues,’”’ Report No. 
267-13 of Prime Movers Committee. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., “Boilers, Superheaters and 
Economizers,”” Report No. 267-33 of Prime Movers Committee. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., “Boiler and Turbine Room 
Instruments,” Report No. 267-42 of Prime Movers Committee. 

Oppenheimer, P. H., ‘Rolling Tubes in Boiler Plates,” Power, 
Vol. 65, No. 8, February 22, 1927, pp. 300-303. 

The effect of rolling on the strength of both tube and sheet. . 

Parker, Benjamin J., ““What About the Water Level?”’, Power, 
Vol. 65, No. 17, April 26, 1927, p. 631-632. 

Parr, S. W. and Straub, F. G., ‘Caustic Embrittlement,” 
Power, Vol. 63, No. 26, June 29, 1926, pp. 994-998. 

Summary of-results of studies carried on at engineering ex- 
periment stations of University of Illinois. 

Phelps, C. C., “The Overworked Chimney,” Power, Vol. 63, 
No. 21, May 25, 1926, p. 818. 

Points out that increasing CO2 materially increases chimney. s 
capacity. 

Pigott, R. J. S., ‘Fundamentals of Safety Valve Design,” 
Power, Vol. 65, No. 16, April 19, 1927, pp. 580-5838. 

Potter, A. A. and Zucrow, M. J., “Smoothing Out of the Load 
with a Steam Accumulator,’ Power, Vol. 64, No. 15, October 12, 
1926, pp. 554-556. 

Increase efficiency and allow use of inferior fuels. 

- Powell, S. T., ‘‘Boiler Feed-Water Purification,” Power, 

Vol. 64, No. 1, July 6, 1926, pp. 12-15; Vol. 64; No. 2, July 13, 
1926, pp. 49-52; No. 3, July 20, 1926, pp. 93-95; No. 4, July 27, 
1926, pp. 129-132; No. 5, August 3, 1926, pp. 165-168; No. 6, 
August 10, 1926, pp. 208-210; No. 7, August 17, 1926, pp. 236- 
238; No. 8, August 24, 1926, pp. 279-281; No. 9, August 31, 1926, 
pp. 330-333; No. 10, September 7, 1926, pp. 371-374; No. 11, 
September 14, 1926, pp. 406-410; No. 12, September 21, 1926, 
pp. 441-444; No. 13, September 28, 1926, pp. 471-474; No. 14, 
October 5, 1926, pp. 520-523; No. 15, October 12, 1926, pp. 
552-554; No. 16, October 19, 1926, pp. 595-598. 

A comprehensive series of articles on boiler feed-water purifica- 
tion covering all phases of the subject. 

Power, ‘‘The Steam Loop and How it Operates,” Vol. 65, No. 
18, May 3, 1927, pp. 661-662. ° 

Power, “Tests Indicates Need of Radical Changes in Dished 
Head Design for Boiler Steam Drums,” Vol. 65, No. 2, January 11, 
1927, pp. 72-74. ; 
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Results of recent tests show present designs to be irrational 
and weak. 

Power, “‘Developments in Boilers and Boiler Auxiliaries,’ 
Vol.65, No.1, January4,1927,pp.9-13 (Annual Review Number). 

Power, ‘“‘Swiss Boiler Generates 1500 lb. Steam Pressure in 
Two Stages,” Vol. 65, No. 5, February 1, 1927, pp. 160-162. 

Description of experimental plant at Winterthur. 

Power, ‘‘Boiler Feed-Water Abstracts,’’ Vol. 65, No. 7, Febru- 
ary 15, 1927, pp. 264-265. 

Bibliography of ‘“‘Joint Research Committee on Boiler Feed 
Water Studies.” First two reports only. 

Power, ‘‘How to Prevent Carryover,’’ Vol. 65, No. 11, March 
15, 1927, pp. 420-421. 

Simple and reliable tests for the control of boiler blow down. 

Power, “‘Calumet Boiler Generates 300,000 Ib. of Steam per 
Hour,”’ Vol. 65, No. 14, April 5, 1927, pp. 519-520. 

A description of the new pulverized fuel boiler at Calumet 
Station. 

Power, ‘‘Boiler Feed-Water Abstracts,’ Vol. 65, No. 15, April 
12, 1927, p. 568. 

Bibliography of ‘‘Joint Research Committee on Boiler Feed 
Water.”’ Third report of Sub-committee No. 9. 

Power, ‘‘Crawford Ave. Tests Prove the Value of Constant 
Pressure Differential in Feed-Water Regulation,’ Vol. 64, No. 
10, September 7, 1926, pp. 357, 358. 

Tests show advantage of having one variable to contend with. 

Power, “‘How the Bailey Meter Control Operates,’ Vol. 64, 
No. 6, August 10, 1926, pp. 198-202. 

System utilizes electrical motive power. 

Power, ‘‘A New Boiler Steel and Intererystalline Cracks,’ Vol. 
64, No. 17, October 26, 1926, p. 623. 

Experiments with new boiler steel and cause of intererystalline 
eracks. 


Power, ‘‘Automatie Control of Boilers Plants,’ Vol. 65, No. 
22, May 31, 1927, pp. 814-817. 

A brief description is given of a number of these systems. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Feed Water Treatment in Power 
Plants,’ Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 25-28. 

Higher pressures and ratings have made feed-water heating a 
vital problem. 

Power Plant Engineering, “‘Forced, Induced and Natural 
Draft Practise,” Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 20-22. 

More effective application of present equipment sought. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Steam Generating Equipment,” 
Vol. 31, No. 2, January 15, 1927, pp. 130-137. 


Developments in boiler construction; recent superheater 


developments. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘“‘Boiler Pressures Continue to 
Inerease,”’ Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 35-37. 

Higher pressures and ratings bring out new designs and 
problems; reheat and water-screen boilers used in new stations. 

Power Plant Engincering, ‘‘Practise in Feed Water Heating,” 
Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 28-29. 

Use of regenerative cycle in most modern stations. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Furnace Wall Design Keeps Pace 
with Demands,” Vol. 31, No. 2, January 15, 1927, pp. 113-116. 

Statements by various manufacturers. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Practise in Construction and Use of 
Air Heaters,’’ Vol. 31, No. 2, January 15, 1927, pp. 117-118. 

Statements by manufacturers. 

Power Plant Engineering, ““Feed Water Preparation,” Vol. 31, 
Nos 2, January 15, 1927, pp. 119-121. 

Statements of problems of design and developments by 
manufacturers. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘Development in Boiler Construc- 
tion,’’ Vol. 31, No. 2, January 15, 1927, pp. 130-135. 

Statements by manufacturers. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘“Recent Superheater Developments,” 
Vol. 31, No. 2, January 15, 1927, pp. 135-137. - 
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Statements by leading manufacturers. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Boiler Operates Successfully at 
1500 Ibs.,”” Vol. 31, No. 5, March 1, 1927, pp. 300-301. 

Possibilities of higher efficiencies and greater economies in 
boiler plant operation are proved possible in the German 
development. 


Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Modern Methods Influence Boiler 
Tube Size,” Vol. 31, No. 7, April 1, 1927, p. 402. 

New Heine boiler with front section of 3-in. tubes and rear of 
2-in. tubes. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘“Electrical Features of a Modern 
Draft System,’ Vol. 31, No. 8, April 15, 1927, pp. 460-463. 

A description of the unusually flexible draft control system at 
Somerset Station. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Some Hydraulic Methods of Ash 
Disposal,” Vol. 31, No. 8, April 15, 1927, pp. 451-454. 

Types of open and enclosed sluices using continuous flow or 
intermittent high-velocity jet. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Tonowanda Paper Company Burns 
Pulverized Coal,” Vol. 31, No. 4, February 15, 1927, pp. 232-236. 

Turbine-driven unit-pulverizers serve boilers. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Economizers Developed to Meet 
High Pressures,’’ Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 29-32. 

Steel tubes with protected surfaces is outstanding feature of 
economizer development. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Operating Boiler Tests Show ln- 
portant Relations,’ Vol. 30, No. 17, September 1, 1926, pp. 
944-946. 

Variation of draft loss, superheat, efficiency, and losses with 
rate of forcing and percentage of CO». 

Rice, Cyrus M., ‘“‘Some Observations on Priming and Foam- 
ing,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 15, April 12, 1927, pp. 544-546. 

Effect of rating on impurities in steam. 

Ruths, J., ‘‘Use of the Ruths Steam Accumulator in Parallel 
Operation of Hydro-Electric and Steam Plants,’’ World Power 
Conference, 1926. Advance paper No. 34. 

Sforzini, Lewis J., “‘The Design and Construction of Pressure 
Vessels,” Part I, Power, Vol. 65, No. 17, April 26, 1927, pp. 
623-625; Part II, Power, Vol. 65, No. 18, May 3, 1927, pp. 670-674. 

Fabrication of seamless and welded vessels. 

Sherman, Ralph A., ‘“Temperatures in Powdered-Coal Fur- 
naces Having Extended Radiant-Heat-Absorbing Surfaces,” 
Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 335-338. 

Progress Report of A. 8S. M. E. Special Committee on Boiler- 
Furnace Refractories. 

Southern Power Journal, “Some Advantages of Artificial 
Draft,” Vol. 45, No. 1, January 1927, pp. 55-61. 

High combustion rates require higher draft pressures. 

Southern Power Journal, ‘“Keconomizers, Where and Why 
Used,” Vol. 45, No. 1, January 1927, pp. 63-67. 

Size of economizers required, operating conditions, fixed: 
charges, and saving of fuel considered. 

Sprague, B. C., ‘‘Overcoming Boiler-Water Troubles with Tri- 
Sodium Phosphate,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 9, March 1, 1927, pp. 
321-322. 

Stromeyer, C. E., “‘Cause of Dangerous Boiler Deterioration,” 
Power, Vol. 65, No. 17, April 26, 1927, pp. 648-649. 

An abstract of the 1926 report of the Manchester Steam User’s 
Association of London, England, as presented to the association’s 
executive committee. 

Tenney, H. H., ‘‘Recent Development in Feed-Water Treat- 
ment,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, 
pp. 23-24. 

Practise in chemical methods of treatment, evaporation, 
deaeration, and stage heating. 

Thayer, H. C., ‘‘Designing Boiler Furnace Arches,’ Power 
Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 8, April 15, 1926, pp. 473-474. 

The Engineer, ‘‘The Manufacture of High-Pressure Boiler 
Drums,” Vol. 148, No. 3712, March 4, 1927, pp. 246-248. 
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Description of method in which the seams are welded. 

The Engineer, ‘“The Sulzer 1500-lb. Boiler,” Vol. 142, No. 
3703, December 31, 1927, pp. 706-709. 

Description of boiler plant in Switzerland employing a working 
pressure of 110 atmos. (1565-lb. gage per sq. in.) with total 
steam temperature of 707 deg. fahr. 

The Engineer, ‘‘Proposed Method for the Automatic Super- 
heating of Steam,’’ Vol. 141, No. 3671, May 21, 1926, p. 516. 

On principle opposite of refrigeration cycle, without running 
machinery. 

The Engineer, ‘‘A Boiler Blow Down Accident,’’ Vol. 142, No. 
3682, August 6, 1926, p. 142. 

Abstract of report concerning explosion of blow down tank. 

The Engineer, ‘An Electrically Operated Flow Meter,” Vol. 
142, No. 3695, Nov. 5, 1926, pp. 504-505. 

Description of meter for indicating, recording, or integrating 
rate of flow of steam, water, ete. 

Wade, C. F., ‘‘Heat Transmission in Water Tube Boilers,” 
Combustion, Vol. 14, No. 3, March 1926, pp. 163-164. 

Wade, C. F., ‘‘CO» Records and Their Interpretation,” Hlectri- 
cal Review, Vol. 98, No. 2533, June 11, 1926, pp. 863-865. 

Ware, C..M., “‘Operating Boilers at the Minimum Cost,” 
Combustion, Vol. 16, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 153-154. 

Study to determine most economical period of operation of 
boiler. 

Wharton, C. J., ‘‘The Economic Production of Steam by 
Electricity,’ Combustion, Vol. 16, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 271-273. 

Advantages of electric boilers for process steam. 

White, A. E. and Clark, C. L., ‘‘Properties of Boiler Tubing at 
Elevated Temperatures Determined by Expansion Tests,” 
paper presented at A. S. M. E. meeting December 6-9, 1926. 

Investigation to determine safe working loads for low carbon 
steel seamless tubing at elevated temperatures. 

Wigginton, R., ‘‘Keonomy in Steam Raising,’ Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Trans., Vol. ‘70, January, 1926, pp. 274- 
729-284, 

Problem of cheap steam raising resolves itself into use of 
cheapest suitable fuel and burning of this to best advantage. 

Yoder, J. D., ““Recent Influences on Boiler Water Treatment,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 24, December 15, 1926, 
pp. 1316-1318. 

Higher ratings and higher pressures recent innovations in 
power plant design closest related to boiler-feed water treatment. 

Zeits. des Verein. Deut. Ingrs., ‘‘Double-Pressure Boiler 
Plant,’ Vol. 71, No. 4, January 22, 1927, pp. 139-140. 

Eliminates costly high-pressure heating surface in zone of 
low-temperature gas. 


Stream TURBINES, GENERATORS, AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


Andrews, R. H., ‘‘Heat Transfer Through Wet Condenser 
Tubes,’’ Power, Vol. 64, No. 26, December 28, 1926, pp. 981-982. 

Banceel, P., ‘“Operating Performance of Some Modern Surface 
Condensers,’ Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 3, March 
1927, pp. 219-226, and (discussion) pp. 233-236. 

High efficiency resulting from good design causes change ‘to 
single-pass type.. 

Byles, F. A., ‘Automatic Load Regulators for Electric Genera- 
tors,’’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 8, February 22 1927, pp. 281, 283. 

Operation and adjustment of automatic load regulators. 

Chatel, E. J., ‘Steam Condenser Practise and Performance,”’ 
Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 3, March 1927, pp. 227-233. 

General idea of steam condenser practise and performance in 
four plants of Detroit Edison Co. 

Christie, A. J., Bigger and Better Turbines Ahead,” Power 
Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927,.pp. 40-42. 

Developments show trend toward higher pressures and tem- 
peratures, reheat and extraction. 

Colborn, Chas. E., ‘‘Testing a Surface Condenser in Action,”’ 
Power, Vol. 64, No. 12, September 21, 1926, pp. 431-433. 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


Dana, W. Jay, ‘“‘Surface Condenser Heat Transfer,” Power, 
Vol. 65, No. 16, April 19, 1927, pp. 584-586. 

The principal factors involved and some solutions. 

Dickinson, H. W., ‘‘Landmarks in the History of Prime 
Movers,’’ Mechancial Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 12; Dec. 1926, pp. 
1385-1388. 

Dodge, J. W., ‘Electrically Driven Steam Power Plant Auxi- 
liaries,’’ General Electric Review, Vol. 29, Nos. 5 and 6, May and 
June 1926, pp. 340-346 and 427-439. 

Douglas, J. F. H., Transverse Reaction in Synchronous 
Machines, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 46, 1927, p. 30. 

Method of testing and a theory of operation of synchronous 
machines. 

Downer, J. M., ‘‘Structural Features of Steam’ Turbine 
Rotor,” General Electric Review, Vol. 29, No. 12, Dee. 1926, 
pp. 829-832. : 

Dreyfuss, L., ‘“‘The Damping Effect of Synchronous 
Machines,” Bull, Schweiz, Elecktrot Verein, July 1926. 

Electrical World, “60,000 K. W. Turbo-Generator Connected 
Directly with Auto-Transformer,”’ Vol. 89, No. 15, April 9, 1927, 
p. 174. 

Permits direct tie with Niagara system at 22,000 volts. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Progress on Southern California Hdison’s 
94,000 K. W. Units,’’ Vol. 89, No. 16, April 16, 1927, p. 827. 

xenerators exceed in capacity and physical dimensions any 
previously built. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Design of Steam Turbine for Change in 
Operating Conditions,” Vol. 88, No. 8, August 21, 1926. 

From low pressure to high pressure. 

Electrical Review, “*Tests for Resultant Economy,” Vol. 100, 
No. 2567, Feb. 4th, 1927, pp. 167-168. 

Value of bleeding for feed-water heating. 

Engineering, ‘‘Twin Surface Condensers at the Valley Road 
Power Station, Bradford,’’ Vol. 123, Nos. 3186 and 3187, Feb. 4 
and 11, 1927, pp. 125-127 and 160-162. 


Handle 240,000 Ib. of steam per hour from low-pressure turbine. 


Engineering, ‘‘20,000 K. W. Impulse Reaction Turbine at 
Bradford.”” Vol. 122, No. 3170, Oct. 15, 1926, pp. 465-469. 


35 kw. per sq. ft. of floor area. 


Engineering, ‘The Limiting Efficiency of the Reaction Steam 
Turbine,” Vol. 122; No. 3155, July 2, 1926, p. 1. 


_ Engineering and Boiler House Review, ‘‘Characteristies of 
Centrifugal Feed Pumps,”’ Vol.\ 40, No. 7, January 1927, pp. 
339-344. 


Comparison of motor-driven with steam-driven pumps. 
Engineering Progress, “‘A New Method of Construction for 
Steam Turbines,” Vol. 8, No. 3, March 1927, p. 70. 


Object aimed at in new design is to retain open hearth steel as 
constructional material. 


Evans, R. D. and Wagner, C. F., ‘‘Stability Characteristics of 
Machines,” Electrical World, Vol. 89, No. 3, Jan. 15, 1927, pp. 
141-148. 


Design of synchronous machines for high power transmission. 


Doherty, R. E. and Nickle, C. A., Synchronous Machines, 
Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 45, 1926, p. 912. 


Explanation of Blondel’s two reaction theory. 


Foster, F., ‘‘The Influence of the Iron Saturation upon the 
Short-Cireuit Current of Synchronous Machines,” Electrot, 
Ztohr, Sept. 23, 1926. 


Gallizia, E., ‘‘Some Problems of the Turbo-Alternator,”’ 
Institute of Electric Engineers Journal, Vol. 64, No. 351, March 
1926, pp. 372-389. 

Ventilation, liquid cooling, balancing. 

Greenwood, R. B., ‘‘Systematie Care of Generator Voltage 
Regulators,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 17, April 26, 1927, pp. 626-628. 

The system employed at the Moccasin Plant, San Francisco, 
Cal. } ‘rs 


June 1927 


Grob, J. J. and Artsayooloff, N., ‘‘Condenser Study Shows Bad 
Water Distribution,” Power, Vol. 64, No. 19, Nov. 9, 1926, pp. 
702-705. 

Results of tests made at Hell Gate Station. 

Guy, H.'L., ‘Factors Affecting Economy of Turbine Opera- 
tion,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 4, Feb. 15, 1927, 
pp. 239-242. 

Air preheating and feed water heating are of increased value as 
pressures rise. 

Harvey, J., ‘Increasing the Capacity of Jet Condensers,” 
Power, Vol. 64, No. 9, August 31, 1926, pp. 319-322. 

Influence of structure on operating characteristics. - 

Karapetoff, V., Variable Armature Leakage Reactance in 
Salient Pole Sgnchronaus Machines, TRANS. A. il E. -K., Vol. 
45, 1926, p. 729. 

Kelsey, C. A., “‘Extraction Turbines Improve the Heat 
Balance,” Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 8, April 15, 1927, 

pp. 455-456. 

Wide variety of designs allows any condition of heat balance 
to be met. 

Kirton, A. W., “Operation of the Intermittent Type Gov- 
ernor,’’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 22, Nov. 15, 1926, 
pp. 1195-1197. 

Details of construction and instructions for adjustment. 

Kropff, L., ‘“The Largest Turbo-Generators for 3000 r. p. m.’ 
Siemens Fisch: Sept. 1926. 

Kulebakin, V. S., ‘‘The Calculation of the Main Dimensions of 
Synchronous Machines.” Electrat & Maschienbau, Oct. 3, 1926. 

Lauffer, W. G., ‘‘Where to Bleed Turbine,’ Power, Vol. 64, 
No. 10, Sept. 7, 1926, pp. 363-365. 

Curves and calculations. 

Leitch, H. W., ‘“‘Condenser Practise Trends Well Defined.’’ 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 1, Jan. 1, 1927, pp. 47-48. 

Improved design and use of auxiliaries give better performance. 

Lochner, R., ‘*The Hunting of Synchronous Machinery.” 
Institution of Electrical Engineers Journal, Vol. 65, No. 360, 
Dee. 1926, pp. 81-89. 

Deals with problem 
standpoint. 

Lowenberg, M. J., ‘‘Generator Practise in Central Stations,’’ 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 380, No. 24. Dee. 15, 1926, pp. 
1324-1326. 

Considerations involved in arrangements of generators and 
auxiliaries in modern plants. 

McAdams, W. H., Sherwood, T. K., and Turner, R. L., ‘‘Heat 
Transmission from Condensing Steam to Water in Surface 
Condensers and Feedwater Heaters,’ A. S. M. E. paper for 
meeting. Dec. 6-9, 1926, 28 pp. 

New experimental data for single tube water heaters supplied 
with exhaust steam. 

. MeJannet, D. W., ‘‘Power Transformer Operation,” 
Review, Vol. 100, No. 2577, April 15, 1927, pp. 589-592. 

Mechanical Engineering, ‘‘Westinghouse 104,000 K. W. Capac- 
ity Turbine and Combination Turbine,’ Vol. 49, No. 2, Feb- 
ruary 1927, pp. 174-175. 

Chief features of these machines. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., ‘‘Condensing Hquipment”’ 
Report No. 267-12 of Prime Movers Committee. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., Report No. 256-29 of the 
Electrical Apparatus Committee. 

Nicholas, A. J., ‘Auxiliary Supercooling in Surface Con- 
densers,’’ Power, Vol. 63, No. 21, May 25, 1926, pp. 804-805. 

Condensate vs. steam air temperatures; effect of supercooling 
on volumetric efficiency of vacuum pump. 

Parsons, Sir. Charles A., ‘‘Erosion of the Tubes of Surface 
Condensers,”’ The Engineer, Vol. 143, No. 3717, April 8, 1927, 
pp. 390-391; Engineering, Vol. 128, No. 3195, April 8, 1927, 
pp. 433-435. 

An investigation of the causes of condenser tube erosion. 


of hunting from a mathematical 
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Parsons, C. A. and Walker, R. J. and Cook, S. S., ‘ 
Economy of Turbine Machinery on Land and Sea,”’ 
Vol. 143, No. 3706, Jan. 21, 1927, pp. 69-71. 

Abstract of paper presented before North-East Coast Inst. 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders. 

Plumer, W. D. and Dodge, J. W., ‘‘Control Equipment for 
Electrically Driven Central Station Auxiliaries,’ General Electric 
Review, Vol. 29, No. 9, Sept. 1926, pp. 617-623. 

Auxiliary control requirements for Central Stations. 

Pohl, R., ‘‘The End-Connection Leakage Field of Turbo- 
Generators and Their Losses,” A. H. G. Mitteilungen, Sept. 1926. 

Powell, J. A. and Vetlesen, H. J., ‘‘Surface Condensers in 
Steam Power Plants,’ Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 5, 
May 1927, pp. 417-421. 

A study for most economic installation. 

Power, “‘Largest Tandem Compound Turbine under Construc- 
tion,’”’ Vol. 65, No. 19, May 10, 1927, p. 697. 

Views with dimensions and weights of Southern California 
Edison’s new machines. 


Frogress in 
The Engineer, 


Power, ‘‘Additional Details of 80,000 K.W. Turbine Unit 
at Hudson Avenue Station,’’ Vol. 65, No. 2, January 11, 1927, 
pp. 52-54. 

Power, ‘‘Progress in Steam-Turbine Designs,’”’ Vol. 65, No. 1, 


January 4, 1927, pp. 18-22 (Annual Review No.). 

Trend of recent developments in larger units and higher steam 
pressures discussed. 

Power, ‘‘What Europe is Doing in Steam Turbine Design,” 
Vol. 65, No. 1, January 18, 1927, pp. 89-91. 

Novel four element 85,000 K. W. 500 Ib. per sq. in. absolute 
pressure turbine for Berlin described. 

Power, ‘‘The 160,000 K. W. Turbine Generator for Hell Gate,” 
Vol. 65, No. 6, February 8, 1927, pp. 226-227. 

Brief description of the large Hell Gate unit. 

Power, ‘‘Forestalling Trouble by an Annual Inspection of 
Steam Turbines,”’ Vol. 65, No. 11, March 15, 1927, pp. 401-403. 

Discussion of the various points to be covered in making the 
annual inspection. 

Power, ‘‘Another ‘Largest’ Turbine,’’ Vol. 65, No. 22, May 31, 
1927, pp. 832-833. 

Details of the 100,000-kw. Westinghouse compound unit for 
the Crawford Avenue Station in Chicago. 

Power, ‘‘60,000 K. W. Turbine at Buffalo,’ Vol. 65, No. 17, 
April 26, 1927, p. 630. 

Brief description of the new unit at the EL R. Huntley 
Station. 

Power, “‘80,000 K. W. Turbine Unit,”’ 
1926, pp. 815-818. 

Design features of 2-cyclinder unit at Hudson Ave. Station of 
Brooklyn Edison Co. 

Power, ‘£50,000 K. W. Steam Turbine for Waukegan,”’ Vol. 64, 
No. 25, Dee. 21, 1926, pp. 942-943. 

Single generator; 2 cylinder, tandem-compound reaction 
turbine with double fiow in the low pressure cylinder. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Progress in Condenser Design,” 
Vol. 31, No. 2, Jan. 15, 1927, pp! 143-146. 


Statements by various manufacturers. 


Vol. 64, No. 22, Nov. 30, 


Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Condenser Improvements Benefit 
Entire Station,” Vol. 31, No. 1, Jan. 1, 1927, pp. 49-53. 


Single pass, divided water box, improved steam distribution 
are main improvements. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Analysis of Present-Day Turbine 
Installations,” Vol. 31, No. 1, Jan. 1, 1927, pp. 42-45. 

Comment on pressures and temperatures employed, use of 
reheat and “‘bleeding.”’ 


Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Developments in Steam Turbine 


_ Construction,” Vol. 31, No. 2, Jan. 15, 1927, pp. 138-143. 


Presents statements by different manufacturers. 
Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Development in Steam Turbine 
Construction,’ Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 45-46. 
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Discussion of types; changes in blading, staging, and bleeding; 
effect of changed steam conditions. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Efficient Auxiliaries Help Con- 
densers,”’ Vol. 31, No. 1, Jan. 1, 1927, pp. 53-54. 

Variable speed motors, vertical pumps and improved vacuum 
pumps influence condenser design and selection. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Electric Generator Practice,”’ 
Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 55-57. ; 

Methods used by main power station. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Progress in Generator Cooling,” 
Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 60-61. 

Closed system used at present may lead to use of an inert gas. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Air Cooling for Generators,” 
Vol. 31, No. 2, Jan. 15, 1927, pp. 147-149. 

Statements by leading manufacturers. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘G. . to Build Large High-Pressure 
Turbine,” Vol. 31, No. 4, Feb. 15, 1927, p. 280. 

New 10,000-kw. 1200 lb. pressure turbo-generator being built 
for Edgar Plant. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Some Operating Troubles with 
Turbo-Generators,”’ Vol. 31, No. 8, April 15, 1927, pp. 458-459. 

Starting curves and shutting down curves for turbines. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Experience Alters Condensing 
Practice,’’ Vol. 30, No. 12, June 15, 1926, pp. 685-686. 

Changes in design and operating practise reported ‘from 
many plants during past year. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Systems for Cooling Electric 
Generators,’ Vol. 30, No. 16, August 15, 1926, pp. 905-907. 

Among various systems developed and suggested, proposed 
use of hydrogen as cooling medium is most novel. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Principles of Steam Turbine 
Governors,” Vol. 30, No. 18, Sept. 15, 1926, pp. 991-996. 

Construction details and method of operation of various makes 
of governors in present day use. 


Quayle, L. A., “‘Test of 15,000 K. W. Turbine at Cleveland 
Municipal Plant,’’ Power, Vol. 64, No. 16, Oct. 16, 1926., pp. 
583-586. 

Ricketts, E. B., ‘‘Some Results of Condenser Operation,” 


Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 48, No. lla, Mid-Nov. 1926, 
pp. 1312-1314. 

Results of year’s operation of four condensers differing 
radically in design, but operated under same water conditions, 
and under same supervision. 


Robinson, EH. L., ‘‘Notes on the Comparison of Steam Turbine 
Efficiencies,’ General Electric Review, Vol. 29, No. 7, July 1926, 
pp- 503-510. s 

Ross, M. D., ‘‘How Steam-Turbine Generator Windings are 
Insulated,’’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 4, January 25, 1927, pp. 124-126. 

Describes the manufacturing and installing of large generator 
coils. 

Schmidt, J. D., ‘‘Developments in Steam Turbine Practice.” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 24, Dee. 15, 1926. 

Shirley, O. E., Stability Characteristics of Alternators, JoURNAL 
A. I. E.E., Vol. 45, No. 9, Sept. 1926, pp. 813-819. 

Southern Power Journal, ‘“‘A Few Developments of 1926,”’ 
Vol. 45, No. 2, Feb. 1927, pp. 48-56. 


Chiefly developments of the year in relation to steam turbines. 
The Electrician, “‘Large Power Transformers,’’ Vol. 98, 
No. 2542, Feb. 18, 1927, p. 172. 
Up to 132,000 volts 11,500 kv-a. 
The Engineer, ‘“‘An Improved Back-Pressure Turbine,” Vol. 
143, No. 3795, January 14, 1927, pp.-56. 
Exhausts against back pressure of 30 lb. gage and delivers 
675 kw. at 3000 rey. per min. 
The Engineer, ‘‘Auxiliary Pumps for 30,000 K. W. Steam Tur- 
bine,” Vol. 141, No. 3673, June 4, 1926, p. 590. 
Circulating water, air ejector, and condensate punipe all 
mounted on same sea electrically driven. 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 
Waite, J. N., “River Water or Cooling Water?’’, Electrical 
Review, Vol. 100, No. 2564, Jan. 14, 1927, pp. 46-48. 

Relative merits of two systems. 

Walden, R. R., “‘Caleulating the Characteristics of the Ex- 
traction Turbine,” Power, Vol. 65, No. 5, February 1, 1927, pp. 
170-172. 

' Discussion of the increase in steam rate due to bleeding of 
turbines. 

Waller, C. R., “A High Speed Condensing Turbine for the Small 
Plant,’’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 18, March 29, 1927, pp. 480-481. 

A description of the 300 hp., 10,000 rev..per min. De Laval 
steam turbine featuring good steam economy.’ 

Wheeler, Frank R., ‘‘Condenser Efficiency,” 
No. 7, February 15, 1927, p. 241. 

Discussion of various expressions for finding condenser 
efficiencies. 

Wottrich, H., ‘Maintaining Surface Condensers,” 
Vol. 64, No. 3, July 20, 1926, pp. 82-85. 

How large central station tests for salinity, cleans condensers 
tubes, and keeps trash racks free of floating debris. 

Zimmerman, C. D., Lindseth, E., and Arnold, C. B., ““Method 
of Measuring Condenser Air Leakage,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 20, 
May 17, 1927, pp. 746-748. 

Method used in the Lake Shore Station is s suitable for air or 
steam. 


Power, Vol. 65, 


Power, 


PULVERIZED Coat, STokers, FuEL, AND CoMBUSTION STUDIES 


Bailey, E. G., “Limiting Factors in Reducing Excess Air in 
Boiler Furnaces,’ Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 7, 
July 1926, pp. 703-709. 

Barkley, J. F., ‘‘Experiences with Combustion of Fuel Oil in 
Power Plant Boilers,” U. S. Bureau of Mines Report No. 2730, 
February 1926. 

Results of studies and tests. ; 
Barrell, K. C., ‘‘Pulverized Coal.” Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, Proceedings, No. 1, 1926, p. 37. : 

Use throughout the world. 

Bennett, J. S., “Stokers and Pulverized Fuel,” Combustion, 
Vol. 16, No. 1, January 1927, pp. 41-42. 

Curves showing efficiencies of installations with stokers and 
pulverized fuel. 

Bishop, D. E., ‘‘Chain-Grate Stokers Versus Hand-fired 
Furnaces,” cath anh Power Journal, Vol. 45, No. 3, March 1927, 
p. 64. 

Blau, E., 
to Preheat the Combustion Air, 
June 1926, pp. 374-377. 

By preheating combustion air, 70 per cent of heat of flue gases 
can be recovered. 

Bouffart, M., ‘An Essential Principle for Scientific Boiler 
Firing,” Chaleur & Industrie, Vol. 76, Aug. 1926, pp. 437-442. . 

Discusses theory of combustion of coal, excess or deficiency of 
air, air supply, and incombustibles. 

Brewer, A. F., “Practical Handling of Fuel Oil Burning Equip- 
ment,’’ Combustion, Vol. 14, No. 5, May 1926, pp. 308-312. 

Brewer, A.:F., ‘‘Lubrication of the Mechanical Stoker,” 
Vol. 63, No. 23, June 8, 1926, pp. 895-896. 

Christie, A. G., “Corrosion by Flue Gases,’ Power, Vol. 65, 
No. 8, January 18, 1927, pp. 87-88. 

Colby, H. S., “Furnace Design for Traveling Grate Stokers,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 7, April 1, 1926, pp. 
412-415, 

Points out that when burning fine sizes of anthracite or coke 
breeze, length and slope of rear arch are of prime importance. 


Collins, F. S., “Recent Developments in Coal Burning,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 6, March 15, 1927, pp. 


“Utilization of the Waste Heat of Boiler Installations 
” Combustion, Vol. 14, No. 6, 


Power, 


~ 349-351. 


Foreed-draft chain grate and pulverized coal burners used 
successfully with middle-west coal. 


June 1927 


Combustion, “Making Rhode Island Coal Usable,” Vol. 16, 
No. 3, March 1927, pp. 147-150. 

Treating by Trent process deseribed. 

Conlon, W. T., “The Why, When and How of Storing Bitumi- 
nous Coals.’’ Power, Vol. 64, No. 10, Sept. 7, 1926, pp. 354-356. 

Coutant, J. G., ‘Effect of Moisture in Coal as Fired,’ Com- 
bustion, Vol. 15, No. 1, July 1926, pp. 41-42. 

Data from various stations on effect of moisture in coal as 
fired. 

Derry, G. C., ““Recent Developments in Air Heaters,’’ Power 
Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 24, Dec. 15, 1926, pp. 1312-1315. 

Discussion of construction and operating details. 

Dunn, J. T., ““The Ash from Powdered Fuel Installations,” 
Chemistry and Industry, Vol. 45, No. 11, March 12, 1926. 

Analysis and measurement of ash and dust particles. 

Drake, J. H., “Coal Handling and Preparation of Trenton 
Channel,” Power, Vol. 64, No. 18 and 19, No. 2 and 9, 1926, 
pp, 652-655 and 697-699. 

Drausfield, F., ‘Coal Testing and Combustion Caleulations,”’ 
Electrical Review, Vol. 99, No. 2546, Sept. 10, 1926, pp. 413-415. 

Drewry, M. K., “Over Fire Injection with Underfeed Stokers,”’ 
Power, Vol. 64, No. 12, Sept. 21, 1926, pp. 446-447. ‘ 

Reduce smoke and increase efficiency of stokers with small 
furnace volume. 

Electrical World, “Utility Uses Periodic Photos to Check 
Smoke,” Vol. 89, No. 6, February 5, 1927, pp. 306-307. 

Illustrated description of the automatically operated device. 

Engineering and Boiler House Review, ‘“‘Some Tests on Pow- 
dered Semi-Coke for Boiler Firing,” Vol. 40, No. 2, Aug. 1926, 
pp. 65-66. 

Results of tests carried out on water tube boiler fired with semi- 
coke in powdered form. 

Engineering, ‘““Pulverized Fuel Installation at St. Paneras 
Power Station,”’ Vol. 122, No. 3178, Nov. 3, 1926. 

Lopuleo system with B. & W. boiler units. 

Engineering, “Boiler Firing with Pulverized Fuel,” Vol. 123, 
No. 3183, Jan. 14, 1927, p. 40. 

History and development. 

Engineering, ‘Laidlaw and Drew Oil-Fuel Burners,” Vol. 128, 
No. 3186, Feb. 4, 1927, pp. 151-153. 

Fette, A. A., “Outwitting the Smoke Inspector,” 
Vol. 65, No. 12, March 22, 1927, pp. 446-447. 

The use of steam jets as a means of curing the smoke evil. 

Grunert, A. E., “Increasing the Oxygen Supply Over the Fire,” 
Power, Vol. 65, No. 4, January 25, 1927, pp. 1380-131. 

Auxiliary air nozzles at furnace front improve combustion. 

Haslam, R. T., Prof., ‘“The Combustion of Solid Carbon,”’ 
Engineering and Boiler House Review, Vol. 40, No. 7, January 
1927, pp. 355-360. 3 

Analysis of the reaction C + O. = COs. 

Herington, C. F., ‘“Use of Pulverized Coal,” Electric Light and 
Power, Vol, 4, No. 7, July 1926, pp. 25-28 and 88. 

History and present use, with advantages. 

Hirshfeld, C. F., ““Combustion Progress,’ Power Plant En- 
gineering, Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 8-9. 

Outstanding changes resulting from use of pulverized coal. 

Hubbard, Charles L., ‘‘Burning Powdered Coal,’ Southern 
Power Journal, Vol. 45, No. 1, January 1927, pp. 89-94. 

Outstanding advantages; indirect and unit systems; drying 
equipment. 

Trish, N. D. P., ‘‘When Purchasing Coal, the Small Utility has 
its Troubles,’ Power, .Vol. 65, No. 11, Mareh 15, 1927, pp. 
406-407. 

‘Purchasing ‘‘dump power” or running at a loss explained. 

Jackson, R., “Modern Developments in Pulverized Coal 
Firing,’’ Combustion, Vol. 16, No. 5, May 1927, pp. 279-280. 

Presented before the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland. 


Power, 
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June, Robert, “‘Modern Soot-Blower Practice,’ Power, Vol. 
65, No. 9, March Ist, 1927, pp. 332-334. 

Description of soot blower equipment. 

Keen, G. W., ‘‘The Selection of Fuel-burning Equipment for 
Generating Stations,’ Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 
9, Sept. 1926, pp. 947-948. 

Discusses advantages and disadvantages of stokers and 
pulverized fuel burning equipment. 

Kershaw, J. B. C., ‘‘The World’s Future Supplies of Liquid 
Fuels,’ The Engineer, Vol. 143, No. 3712, March 4, 1927, pp. 
244-245. 

“Tables of Production of Crude Oil for All Countries from 
1913 to 1924,” The Engineer, Vol. 148. No. 3713, March 11, 1927, 
pp. 261-263. 

“The Low Temperature Carbonization Processes,’ The Eng- 
ineer, Vol. 143, No. 3714, March 18, 1927, pp. 292-294. 

“The Production of Oils from Coal by the Bergius Process,” 
The Engineer, Vol. 143, No. 3715, March 25, 1927, pp. 316-317. 

‘The Production of Methanol and other Alcohols from Coal.” 

Kilker, J. E., ‘‘Loads of 200 Percent Ratings Carried with 
Sereenings as Fuel.’’ Combustion, Vol. 14, No. 3, March 1926, 
pp. 169-170. 

Survey provides definite, reliable, and unbiased performance 
data in Ewing Avenue, St. Louis, and other plants. 

Lander, Cecil H., ‘‘Recent Developments in the Science of Coal 
Utilization,” Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 1, January 
1927, pp. 1-11. Second Robert Henry Thurston Lecture. 

Review of the many phases of scientific research going on in the 
utilization of fuels. 

Lulofs, W., ‘‘Powdered Fuel,’ Combustion Vol. 14, No. 1, June 
1926, pp. 40-43. 

Economic advantages. 

Marsh, T. A., ‘“Use of Iowa Coal for Steam Production,’ Power, 
Vol. 65, No. 15, April 12, 1927, p. 569. 

Abstract of paper read before Iowa Power Conference, Lowa 
City, March 31, 1927. 

Martin, S. C., ‘‘Principles of Coal Pulverizing Machinery,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 9, May 1, 1927, pp. 522- 
524, 

Consideration of physical characteristics of coal and effective 
methods of producing fine powder. 

McDonald, E. L., ‘‘The Burning of Midwest Coals,’’ Power, 
Vol. 65, No. 20, May 17, 1927, pp. 758-759. 

Mess, James, Lt. Col., ‘Automatic Regulators Pay Dividends,”’ 
Power House, Vol. 21, No. 3, Feb. 5th, 1927, pp. 30-32, No. 4, 
Feb. 20, 1927, pp. 27-31, 49. 

Automatic combustion control vs. hand control as regards 
efficiency. 

Mechanical Engineering, ‘‘Location of and Coal for Central 
Power Plants,’’ Vol. 49, No. 6, June 1927, p. 649. 

Abstract of a paper by 8S. A. Taylor, presented at the Second 
Midwest Power Conference in Chicago, Ill. February 15-18, 
1927. 
Mechanical Engineering, ‘‘Low Temperature Carbonization of 
Bituminous Coals of the Mid-Continental Type.’ Vol. 49, 
No. 1, January 1927, p. 11. . 

S. W. Parr in a paper at the International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 15-18, 1926. 

Mechanical Engineering, ‘““One Plant Burns Nine Fuels in 
Suspension,”’ Vol. 49, No. 2, February 1927, p. 136. 

Oil, shavings, charcoal, coal, tar, and wood gas being the 
principal fuels used. 

Miketta, C. A., ‘Estimating Heat Loss through Furnace 
Walls,”’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 4, January 25, 1927, pp. 127-128. 

Thermocouple method. : 

National Electric Light Ass’n., ‘‘Coal and Ash Handling” 
Report 267-17 of Prime Movers Committee. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., ‘‘Distillation Products of 
Coal.’’ Report No. 267-20, of Prime Movers Committee. 
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Orrok, Geo. A., ‘“Economics of Coal Carbonization in the 
United States,’ Synopsis in Mechanieal Engineering, Vol. 49 
No. 5a, Mid-May 1927, p. 588. 

Covers a review of progress of carbonization in America bring- 
ing it to date. Paper presented at Spring meeting of the A. 8S. 
M. E., May 23-26, 1927. 

Osborn, Campbell, ‘‘Fuel Oil Situation in the Central States,”’ 
Power, Vol. 65, No. 9, March 8, 1927, pp. 358-359. 

Abstract of a paper presented before the Midwest Power 
Conference, Chicago, February 18, 1927, production and con- 
sumption of fuel oil discussed. 

Parr, S. W., ‘‘Fuel Losses Resulting from Honeycombing and 
Excessive Clinkering,’’ Combustion, Vol. 15, No. 3, Sept. 1926, 
pp. 167-168. 

Pier, H. M. and Crowder, A. N., ‘‘Catching Pulverized Coal 
Ash at the Trenton Channel Plant,” Power, Vol. 65, No. 22, 
May 31, 1927, pp. 834-837. 

Operating data and efficiency of the Cottrell Electrical Precipi- 
tator in use at the station. 

Piron, Emil H., ‘‘The Piron Coal Distillation Systems,”’ 
bustion, Vol. 16, No. 3, March 1927, pp. 151-152. 

Problems encountered in Ford Motor Company’s ovens. 

Power, ‘‘Production of Fuels and Their Utilization,’ Vol. 65, 
No. 1, January 4th, 1927, pp. 14-18 (Annual Review No.). 

Processing of coal by pulverized fuel plants gaining in favor. 

Power, ‘“‘Recént Developments in Coal Burning,’ Vol. 65, 
No. 13, March 29, 1927, pp. 476-479. 

The possibilities of the unit mill and the difficulties of burning 
Illinois eget as compared to high grade eastern coals. 

Power, ‘‘Present Fuel Situation and Stokers Discussed,” 
65, No. 16, April 19, 1927, p. 609. 

Review of papers presented at a recent meeting of the Metro- 
politan Section of the A. S. M. E. 


Com- 


Vol. 


Power, ‘‘How the L & N Automatic Combustion Control 
System Operates,’’ Vol. 64, No. 17, Oct. 26, 1926, pp. 626-629. 
Power, “‘German Arrangement for Burning Pulverized Coal 


over Stokers,”’ Vol. 63, No. 23, June 8, 1926, p. 885. 

To supplement stoker-fired boilers, and reduce standby 
equipment. 

Power, ‘‘Remodeled Powdered Coal Furnace Doubles Boiler 
Capacity at Fordson Plant,’’ Vol. 64, No. 2, July 13, 192€, pp. 
40-44. 

Power Engineer, ‘‘Coal Drying and Preheating,’’ Vol. 21, No. 
247, Oct. 1926, pp. 379-380. 

Discusses economy derived by preheating ool before firing. 

Power Engineer, ‘‘Fuel Economy,’’ Vol. 22, No. 251, Feb. 
1927, pp. 63-65. 

The comparative thermal accountancy of air preheating. 

Power Engineer, ‘‘Underfeed Stokers,”’ Vol. 21, No. 245, Aug. 
1926, pp. 285-287. 

General survey of their characteristics and modern develop- 
ment. 

Power 
Longer,”’ 


Plant Engineering, ‘‘Modern Furnace Walls Last 
Vol. 30, No. 14, July 15, 1926, pp. 787-789. 


Shows how air and water cooled walls have revolutionized 
boiler furnace construction. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Oil and Gas Burners are Inter- 
changeable,’ Vol. 30, No. 22, Nov. 15, 1926, pp. 1200-1202. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co’s. plant at Wichita has interchange- 
able burners. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Coal Carbonization on a Large 
Scale at Milwaukee,” Vol. 30, No. 12, June 15, 1926, pp. 688-690. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Modern Fuel Handling in Power 
. Plants, Vol. 30, No. 10, May 15, 1926, pp. 589-594. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Utilizing Iowa’s Coal Resources,”’ 
Vol. 31, No. 10, May 15, 1927, pp. 558-559. 


Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Progress in the Burning of Pulver- 
ized Coal,” Vol. 31, Jan. 1, 1927, pp. 9-16. 
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Transactions A. I. EB. E. 


Discussion of types of furnaces used; preparation and burning 
of coal. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Pulverized Coal Equipment Shows 
Steady Progress,’’ Vol. 31, No. 2, Jan. 15, 1927, pp. 106-118. 

Data on pulverized coal equipment; progress in design of 
stokers, furnace walls, and air heaters. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Stoker Improvements Meet High 
Ratings,”’ Vol. 31, No.-1, Jan. 1, 1927, pp. 17-20. 

Furnace design limits stoker capacity. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Progress in Stoker Design,” Vol. 31, 
No. 2, January 15, 1927, pp. 109-113. 

Statements by manufacturers. 

Ritchie, E. G., ‘‘Radiation from Pulverized Coal,’’ Combustion, 
Vol. 14, No. 3, March 1926, pp. 170-175. 

Its significance in relation to pulverized coal furnace design. 

Rhodin, J. G. A., ‘‘Can the Heat of Combustion of Coal be 
Turned Directly into Electrical Energy?’ The Engineer, Vol. 
142, No. 3680, July 23, 1926, pp. 80-81. 

Points out intrinsic difficulties of finding new way to generate 
power. 

Roberts, John ‘‘The Carbonization of Coal—5,”’ 
Vol. 16, No. 1, January 1927, pp. 36-41. 

Conservation of coal made possible by utilization of high 
oxygen coals in high and low carbonization. 

Rollow, J. G., ‘‘Burners for Combination Gas Oil Furnaces,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 14, July 15, 1926, pp. 
789-790. 

Continuous operation must be insured and quick changeover 
possible without loss of load. ; 

Rosin, P. and Rammler, E., ‘‘Fineness and Structure of 
Pulverized Coal,’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 11, Mareh 15, 1927, 


Combustion, 


pp. 419-420. 
Rothwell, F. A., ‘‘Good Design Increases Life of Furnaces,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 18, July 1, 1926, 


pp. 740-743. 

Changes which were made in setting of oil-fired boiler and 
benefits resulting. 

Runge, W., ‘‘Low Temperature Distillation,” 
No. 19, May 10, 1927, pp. 720-721. 

Description of three processes—Cost of production and values 
of products—Calorifie values. 

Runge, Walter, ““The McEwen-Runge System for the Low 
Temperature Distillation of Coal,’’ Combustion, Vol. 16, No. 1, 
January 1927, pp. 29-50. 

New method using pulverized coal. 

Sayers, W. W., ““Modern Methods in Coal and Ash Handling,” 
Power, Vol. 64, No. 4, July 27, 1926, pp. 133-136; No. 5, Aug. 3, 
1926, pp. 169-171; No. 6, Aug. 10, 1926, pp. 204-206; No.7, Aug. 
17, 1926, pp. 240-241; No. 8, Aug. 24, 1926, pp. 284-286. | 

Scott, E. K., ‘‘Pulverized Fuel at the Dover Power Station,” 
Combustion, Vol. 14, No. 5, May 1926, pp. 320-321. 


Shelain, L. C., ‘‘Hydraulic Ash Disposal Proves Economical,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 19, Oct. 1, 1926, pp. 
1046-1048. 

System developed by Rockford Elect. Co., during war-time 
emergency is simple and economical. 


Shoudy, W. A., ‘‘Relation of Stokers to Boilers,’ Mechanical 
Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 3, March 1927, pp. 212-215, and 
(discussion) pp. 215-218, Power Plant Tah lant Vol. 31, 
No. 3, Feb. 1, 1927, pp. 187-190. 

Selection of stokers and boilers for given conditions. 

Southern Power Journal, “Oil as a Fuel,” Vol. 45, No. 5, 
May 1927, p. 52-56. 

Advantages; available supply and oil burning equipment. 

Southern Power Journal, ‘Stoker Operating Methods,” Vol. 45, 
No. 1, January 1927, pp. 36-49. 

Caré and operation of mechanical stokers. 

Summer, M. R., “‘A Four Ton Coal Handling Tower,” 
Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 13, Sept. 25, 1926, pp. 653-654. 


Vol. 65, 


Power, 


June 1927 


Tenney, E. H., ‘‘Pulverized Fuel at Ashley Street Plant,’ 
Electric Light & Power, Vol. 4, No. 10, October 1926, pp. 21-23. 

Details of unit pulverizers, burners, and furnaces. 

Troup, J. D., ‘‘Boiler Flue Dust Removal,” Electrician, 
Vol. 97, No. 2535, Dec. 31, 1926, pp. 752-753 and 762. 

Modern methods; need for treatment from efficiency view- 
point; details of apparatus used. 

Tupholme, C. H.'S., ‘‘Coal Storage for Power Plants,” World 
Power, Vol. 5, No. 26, pp. 90-92. 

Webb, C. J., ‘‘Italian Plant Burns Peat Gas,’’ Power Plant 
Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 9, May 1, 1926, p. 521. 

Producer used to generate gas for boiler fuel in 15,000-kw. 
plant at Torre del Lago. 

Wohlenberg, W. J., ‘‘Calorimetric Determinations of Heating 
Value of Fuels,’’ Combustion, Vol. 14, No..5, May 1926, pp. 
317-319. 

Their exact.relation to energy releasable in Boiler furnace. 

Wohlenberg, W. J. and Lindseth, E. L., ‘‘The Influence of 
Radiation in Coal Fired Furnaces on Boiler Surface Require- 
ments and a Simplified Method for its Calculation,’ paper 
presented at the A. S. M. E. meeting Dee. 6-9, 1926. 

Wolf, F. L., “‘“Ohio Brass Co’s. Experience with Powdered 
Fuel,’ Power, Vol. 64, No. 3, July 20, 1926, p. 109. 

Worker, Joseph G., ‘“‘Underfed Stokers Show Steady Improve- 
ment,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 11, June 1,1927, 
pp. 615-617. 

Results obtained using coals from all the different fields in this 
country. 

Wyman, M. B., ‘‘Making Electrical Drives Safe in Pulverized 
Coal Plants.” Power, Vol. 64, No. 14, Oct. 5, 1926, pp. 504-507. 

Zimmerman, C. C., ‘‘Improvement in Combustion by the Use 
of Steam Jets,’” Power, Vol. 65, No. 5, February 1, 1927, p.159. 

Results of experiments at Lake Share Station. 


Hyproevectric Sration Drsicn, OPERATION, AND Costs 


Andrews, R. H., ‘‘Turbine and Plant Efficiencies,’ Power, 
Vol. 64, No. 15, October 12, 1926, p. 560. 

Presents efficiency curves obtained with Kaplan and propeller 
type turbines in low head plant at Lilla Edet in Sweden. 

Arbelot, M. G., ‘‘Economic Relation between Hydro-Electric 
and Steam Power Generation,’’ World Power Conference, 1926, 
advance paper No. 41. : 

Conditions under which they can operate together ad- 
vantageously. 

Baird, A. F., ‘‘Electrical Developments of Province of New 
Brunswick,’ World Power, Vol. 7, No. 39, March 1927, 
pp. 113-121. 

Hydro-electric developments and possibilities under private 
control. 

Bauer, L. H., ‘“Russian Plans for Dnieper River Hydro- 
electric Development,” Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 5, July 31, 
1926, p. 220. 

German conception of Ukraine project; additional information. 

Blackburn, R. N., “‘Industrial Development in Saskatchewan,” 
Engineering Journal, Vol. 9, No. 5, May 1926, p. 263-265. 

Water power development and utilization of Saskatchewan 
coal. 

Burd, E. M., ‘‘Consumers Power Co. Adds Hodenpyl to 
System,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 14, July 15, 
1926, pp. 803-806. 

Description of new 
Manistee River, Mich. 

Canadian Engineer, ‘‘Report on St. Lawrence Power Project,” 
Vol. 51, No. 22, November 30, 1926, pp. 667-670. 

Canadian section of joint Engineering Board recommends two 
stage development, while American section advocates single 
stage. 

Carpenter, J. S., ‘‘Water Velocities in Hydraulic Turbine 
_ Plants,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 22, November 
15, 1926, pp. 1210-1211. 


25,000 hp. hydroelectric plant on 
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In designing new plants and rebuilding old ones water veloci- 
ties affect pipe lines, sizes, scroll cases, draft tubes, and speed 
regulation. 

Christie, C. V., “‘Hydro-Electric Development in Quebec,” 
World Power, Vol. 5, No. 29, May 1926, pp. 231-237. 

Physical characteristics of province; water power resources, 
hydroelectrie plants. 

Dreyer, W., ‘‘Voleanic Formations Govern Design in Pit 
River No. 3 Hydro Development,’ Engineering News Record, 
Vol. 96, No. 4, January 28, 1926, pp. 144-149. 

Ehrensperger, ‘“‘Economic Relation between Hydro-electric 
and Steam Power Generation,’ World Power Conference, 1926, 
advance paper No. 80. 

Asin Switzerland. 

Electrical Review, ‘‘Electric Progress:in New Zealand,” Vol. 98, 
No. 2527, April 30, 1926, pp. 692-695. 

Particulars of Mangahas hydro-electric scheme, generating 


‘station provides for 5 main turbines of Pelton Type. 


Electrical Review, ‘‘A New Swiss Electricity Project,’ Vol. 99, 
No. 2561, December 24, 1926, pp. 1027-1028. 

Scheme for utilizing water power of Oberhash. 

Electrical Review, ‘‘A Swiss Hydro-Electrie Installation,” 
Vol. 98, No. 2528, May 7, 1926, pp. 734-735. 

Details of Lake Tremorgio plant. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Hydro-Electric Developments in Georgia,” 
Vol. 87, No. 15, April 10, 1926, pp. 750-756: 

Completion of projects on Tallulah and Tugalo Rivers will 
result in average annual output of 510,000,000 kw-hrs. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Hydro-Electric Construction Practice on the 
Pacific Coast,’’ Vol. 88, No. 15, October 9, 1926, pp. 743-747. 

Balch Plant is typical of high head plants; job equipment and 
construction methods. 

Electrical World, ‘‘One of the Highest Water Chutes in the 
World,” Vol. 88, No. 19, November 1926, pp. 968-969. 

Swiss power plant at Fully in Canton of Valais holds world’s 
record among piped water chutes; its fall is 5460 ft. 

Electrical World, ‘‘South Develops another Hydro Resource,” 
Vol. 89, No. 4, January 22, 1927, pp. 195-197. 

Description of the Bartlett’s Ferry Plant of the Columbia 
Electric & Power Co. 

Electrical World, “Another Big Hydro Plant for South,” 
Vol. 89, No. 10, March 5, 1927, p, 516; Vol. 89, No. 14, April 2, 
1927, p. 722. 

200,000 hp. project on Saluda River, 10 miles from Columbia, 
S.C. Map in latter issue. 

Electrical World, ‘“‘Developed Water Power in the United 


' States,’ Vol. 89, No. 15, April 9, 1927, p. 786. 


Tables giving report of Geological Survey on January 1, 1927. 

Electrical World, ‘‘First Unit of Insull’s New Hampshire Hydro 
Development,” Vol. 89, No. 19, May-.7, 1927, p. 961. 

Photos showing construction of penstock and scroll ease. 

Electrical World, ‘“‘Conowingo Power in 1928,” Vol. 89, No. 16, 
April 16, 1927, p. 822. 

First unit of hydroelectric plant will be ready in June 1928, 
then one a month until end of year. 

Engineering, ‘‘Hydroelectrie Development in New Zealand,” 
Vol. 122, No. 3180, December 24, 1926, pp. 793-794. 


Details of bydroelectric development scheme for New 
Zealand, Tie 
Engineering, ‘“‘The Construction of the Isle Maligne Power 


Plant, Quebec,” Vol. 122, No. 3179, December 17, 1926, pp. 
747-750. 

Present plant consists of eight 45,000 hp. units. 

Engineering, “The Lawaezeck Turbines at Lilla Edet,”’ 
Vol. 123, No. 3196, April 15, 1927, pp. 449-451. 

A 10,000-kw. propeller type hydraulic turbine for low head 
operation. ; 

Engineering News Record, ‘‘Draft Tube Lined with Cast Iron 
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at Big Creek No. 8 Plant,’ Vol. 97, No. 5, July 29, 1926, pp. 
182-183. 

Engineering News Record, 
Well Under Way,” Vol. 97, 
836-839. 

Plant on Kings River, Cal., to use 2381 ft. head. 

Engineering News Record, ‘Construction Plant.and Plant at 
the Falls of the Ohio,” Vol. 98,°No. 19, May 12, 1927, pp. 
762-769. 

Engineering World, ‘Power Development on Feather River,” 
Vol. 30, No. 3, March 1927, p. 150. 

Eustrom, A. F., ‘“‘Hydraulic and Steam Rowen in Sweden,” 
World Power Conference, 1926, Advance paper No. 33. 

Steam power used to supplement hydraulic power, and as a by- 


“Balch High Head Power Project 
No. 21, November 18, 1926, pp. 


product. Description of state- and city-owned power genera- 
tion systems. 
Foster, W. C., ““Western Hydro-electrie History,” Jowrnal of 


Electricity, Vol. 57, No. 12, December 15, 1926, pp. 447-449. 

Details of Station B, Portland Electric Co., located on Willu- 
mette River at Oregon City. 

George G. C., “Automatic Hydro-electric Plant Designed for 
Peak Load Service,” Power, Vol. 64, No. 4, July 27, 1926, 
pp. 116-119. 

Installation in Soft Maple plant of Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc., designed for three 10,500-hp. turbines. 

Haggas, Gees E., “Developing Hydro Plant Addition to 
Conserve Stream Flow,” Electrical World, Vol. 89, No. 14, 
April 2, 1927, pp. 705-710. 

Space limitations introduce interesting problem. 

Hale, F. E. and Stone, R. R., ‘““Martin Dam Aids Control of 
Alabama System,” Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 5, 
March 1, 1927, pp. 284-291. 

New hyrdo-station forms storage project to aid steam and r run- 
of-river plants during low water. 

Harza, L. F., ‘Distinctive Features of Hydro-Electrie Con- 
struction,” Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 13, September 25, 1926, 
pp. 657-661. 

Phases of hydro-electric construction; factors which determine 
schedule; grading methods; progress records. 

Hornaday, W. D., “Guadalajara Hydro-Electrie Develop- 
ment,’ Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 10, September 4, 1926, 
pp. 469-470. 

American owned system in second largest Mexican: city has 
1900 ft. head and possible rating of.30,000 hp. 

Jourdan, J. W. and Rhine, C. P., ““Baleh Hydro Development,’’ 
Electrical World, Vol. 89, No. 18, April 30, 1927, pp. 906-911. 

500,000 hp. will be ultimate capacity of 2243 ft. head 
development. 

Jourdan, J. W., “Kings River Plant Added to Central Cali- 
fornia Power System,” Journal of Electricity (Blee. West.), 
Vol. 58, No. 5, May 1927, pp. 253-260. 

Deseription of the 33,000 kyv-a. 2243 ft. head Balch plant of the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation. 

Journal of Electricity (Elec. West.), ‘‘Review of Western 
Hydro and Steam Construction Projects,’ Vol. 58, No. 2, 
February 1927, pp. 67-74. 

Table of projects, developments, and changes. 

Journal of Electricity (Elec. West.), ““The Cushman Hydro- 
electric Development,” Vol. 58, No. 3, March 1927, pp. 129-136. 

Deseription of the dam and adjuncts, and the two 25,000- 
hp. turbines at 230 ft. head. 

Krieger, F., ‘‘Economie Relations between Hydraulic and 
Steam Generation of Electric Power,’’ World Power Conference, 
Sect. Basel Meeting 1926, Advance paper, No. 58, p. 28. 


Leavitt, L. S., ‘“Hydro-eleetrie Progress in Canada during 
1926,” Electric Light and Power, Vol. 5, No. 8, March, 1927, 
pp. 27-28. 

Lee, W.S., ‘Rack Structure and Head Gates of Cedar Creek 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 
Hydro-electrie Station,’ Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, 
No. 5a, Mid-May, 1927, pp. 521-523. 

Details of design. 

Livingston, R. L., “Charts Simplify Hydraulic Computations,” 
Power, Vol. 64, No. 26, December 28, 1926, pp. 986-989. 

Presents chart giving relation between speed, head, horse 
power, and specific speed; its practical application. 

Meares, J. W., ‘Power Developments in Northern India and 
Burma,” World Power, Vol. 7, No. 40, April 1927, pp. 172-180. 

Hydro-electric developments and possibilities in an agricultural 
country. 

Mechanical Engineering, ‘“‘Progress in Hydraulies,” Vol. 48, 
No. 12, December 1926, pp. 1417-1419. 

Progress report contributed by Hydraulic Division A. S. M. E. 
dealing with water control, penstocks, turbines, automatic 
plants, impulse wheels, governors and oil sets, and valves. 

Meyer, A: and Noack, W. G., ‘““Economic Relation between 
Hydro-electrie and Steam Power Generation,’ World Power 
Conference, 1926, advance paper No. 79. 

Steam Power can compete with Hydro-electric Power even 
where coal is very expensive. Combined Steam Power, Heating, 
and Hydro-electric plants advantageous. 

Mitchell, W. E. and Gallalee, J. L., ‘““Economice Relation 
between Hydro-electric and Steam Power Generation, as in the 
United States,” World Power Conference, 1926, Advance paper 
No. 76. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., “‘Methods of Increasing Head 
on Turbines by means of Excess Flow.” 

Report No. 267-10 of Hydraulic Power Committee. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., Report No. 256-52 of the 
Water Development Committee. 

National Electrie Light Ass’n., Report No. 256-26 of the 
Hydraulic Power Committee. 

Nelzen, J. H., “Supervisory Control of Hydro-electric Power 
Stations,” Electric Light and Power, Vol. 5, No. 4, March 1927, - 
pp. 26-28. 

Nizzola, A., “Economic Relation between Hydro-electric and 
Steam Power Generation,’ World Power Conference 1926, 
Advance Paper No. C-e. 

General survey of reports from many European countries. 

Pfan, A., ‘‘Engineering versus Banker Efficiency in Hydro 
Developments,” Electrical World, Vol. 88, Nos. 20-21, November 
13-20, 1926, pp.1005-1007 and 1063-1065. 

Points out that interconnected plants absorb load fluctuations 
better and afford more permanent service. Engineering and 


_ banker efficiency differ. 


Power, ‘‘Increased Activity in Water-Power Developments,” 
Vol. 65, No. 1, January 4, 1927, pp. 25-28 (Annual Review No.). 

Review of recent activities in the hydroelectric field. 

Power, ‘‘Large Hydro Project Pumps Water for Power De- 
velopment,’ Vol. 65, No. 4, January 25, 1927, p. 132. 

Large Swiss plant utilizes excess power available during sum- 
mer to fill storage reservoir to provide for operation of plant 
during winter. 

Power, ‘‘The Conowingo Hydro-electric 
Vol. 65, No. 8, February 22, 1927, p. 284. 

Brief description of the 600,000 hp. hydro-electric project 
on Susquehanna River. Completion in 1928 now expected. 


Development,” 


Power, ‘‘Are Hydro-electrie Installations without Governors 
Justified?”’, Vol. 65, No. 10, March 8, 1927, pp. 378-379. 

Power, ‘‘Automatiec Hydro-electrie Plant Built into Dam,” 
Vol. 65, No. 22, May 31, 1927, p. 813. 

Brief description of the new plant of the Chimney Rock 
Mountains, Ine. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Baleh Hydro Plant to Operate at 
2740 ft. Head,” Vol. 30, No. 7, April 1, 1926, pp. 483-434. 

First unit of 500,000 hp. hydroelectric project of San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corp., now under construction. 


June 1927 


Power Plant Engineering, ‘“‘Iee Troubles in Hydraulic Power 
Plants,’’ Vol. 30, No. 24, December 15, 1926, pp. 1341-1342. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Hydro Plant Operating Routine 
and Tests,’’ Vol. 30, No. 15, August 1, 1926, pp. 860-862. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Using Excess Flow to Increase 
Head on Turbine,” Vol. 31, No. 5, March 1, 1927, pp. 314-316. 

Several devices have proved both economical and convenient 
at large hydro-plants. 

Reed, Oren, ‘“‘Notes on. European Practice in Penstock 
Design,” Engineering News-Record, Vol. 98, No. 18, May 5, 1927, 
pp. 718-721. 

Reid, C. R., ‘‘Routine Inspection Procedure for Power Station 
Equipment,’’ Power, Vol. 64, No. 13, September 28, 1926, pp. 
482-486. 

Methods of inspection and record keeping are described for 
large hydroelectric stations. 

Rich, T., ““Hydro-electric Power on the Lower Isere,”’ Electric 
Review, Vol. 98, Nos. 2531-2532, May 28—June 4, 1926, pp. 
795-798 and 827-828. 

Station is equipped with seven turbines of vertical Francis 
Type, first transmission in France at 120,000 volts. 

Rivett, E. 8., ‘‘Operating the Hydro-Electric Plant,’’ Power 
House, Vol. 19, No. 15, August 5, 1926, pp. 29-30. 

Diseusses trend towards standardization, from. operation 
point of view. . 

Scheller, C. P., and Carr, W. B., ‘‘Automatiec Non-Governing 
Hydro Plant,’’ Elec. World, Vol. 87, No. 24, June 12, 1926, 
pp. 1285-1288. 

Seott, W. A., “Southern California Edison Construction 
Schedule for 1927,’ Engineering World, Vol. 30, No. 4, April 1927, 
pp. 207-209. 

_Sieveking, A. R., “‘Some Notes on Swiss Hydro-electrié 
Supply,’ The Engineer, Vol. 141, No. 3671, May 21, 1926, 
pp. 519-520. 

Silver, A. E., and Clougher, A. C., *‘Wallenpaupack Hydro- 
Electric and 220 KV Transmission Development,’’ Electrical 
World, Vol. 88, No. 4, July 24, 1926, pp. 159-169. 

Description of power station, construction features; detail 
data. 

Smith, F. V., ‘Automatic and Supervisory Control of Hydro- 
electric Plants,’ Power Vol. 64, No. 2, July 13, 1926, pp. 67-68; 
JouRNAL A. I. E. E., Vol. 45, No. 10, October, 1926, pp. 967-973. 

Strandberg, G. R., ‘‘Conowingo Hydro-Hlectrie Power 
Project,’ Stone & Webster Journal, Vol. 40, No. 3, March, 1927, 
pp. 348-258. 

Description of the new project of the Philadelphia Electric Co. ; 
on Susquehanna River. 

Taylor, J., ‘“Control of Hydro-electric Plants,’ The Electrician, 
Vol. 97, No. 2531, December 3, 1926, pp. 640-641. 

Elimination of attendance economic factor; automatic and 
remotely controlled systems; extensive protective arrangements 
necessary. 

The Electrician, ‘‘Hydro Electric Development in New Zea- 
land,”’ Vol. 98, No. 2546, March 18, 1927, pp. 292-293. 

Under national supervision. 

The Engineer, ‘‘Hydraulic Developments on the Midi Railway 
in the Ossau Valley,” Vol. 141, No. 3666, April 2, 1926, pp. 
376-379. 

Three power stations have been arranged for; design and 
equipment of these stations. 

The Engineer, ‘‘Eguzon Hydro-electric Station,’ Vol. 143, 
No. 3706, January 21, 1927, pp. 64-67. 

Detailed description of the new station on the Creuse River. 

The Engineer, ‘‘Hydro-electric Progress in Canada During 
1926,’’ Vol. 148, No. 3711, February 25, 1927, p. 219. 


Developed horse power increased 266,000 hp. in 1926. 


Tuck, H. P., ‘‘Power Development in Tasmania,’ World 
Power, Vol. 7, No. 37, January 1927, pp. 7-11. 


Hydro-electric development under State ownership. 


. 
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Vaughan, J. F., ‘“Economical Hydro-Electric Plant Construc- 
tion,” Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 13, September 25, 1926, 
pp. 627-628. 

Warren, L. G., ‘‘Construction Features of Martin Dam,” 
Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 13, September 25, 1926, pp. 
643-647. 

150,000 ky-a. hydroelectric development of Alabama Power 
Co. at Cherokee Bluffs on Tallapoosa River described in detail. 


HypRavtic TURBINES, GENERATORS, AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


Allen, C. M., ‘““Hydraulie Turbine Tests by the Allen Method,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 31, No. 10, May 15, 1927, pp. 
549-551. 

Carpenter, J. S., ‘‘Propeller Turbine aids Low Head Develop- 
ments,” Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 12, June 15, 
1926, pp. 703-704. 

High specific speeds decrease first cost and increase output of 
turbine at reduced heads. 

Carpenter, J. S., ‘‘Specifications for Hydraulic Turbines,” 
Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 20, Oct. 15, 1926, pp. 
1118-1120. 

Points out that uniform practise with regard to specifications 
is needed to eliminate misunderstandings. 

Eek, Bruno, ‘‘The Characteristic Coefficients for Hydraulic 
Turbines,” Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 5a, Mid-May 
1927, pp. 518-520. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Geared Turbines for German Hydro- 
Stations,’’ Vol. 88, No. 24, Dee. 11, 1926, pp. 1225-1226. 

Engineering News-Record, ‘‘Efficiency Test on High Head 
Reaction Turbine,’’ Vol, 96, No. 1, Jan. 7, 1926, pp. 18-19. 

- Oak Grove unit on Portland system shows 90 per cent efficiency 
at 35,000 hp. under 882 ft. effective head. 

Englesson, E., ““The Kaplan and Propeller Turbines and the 
Cavitation Problem,” Engineering, Vol. 121, No. 3146, Apr. 
16, 1926, pp. 484-486. 

Review of investigations of cavitation phenomenon; factors 
which influence occurrence of cavitation. 

Greenwood, R. B., ‘‘How Large High-Head Hydro-Electric 
Units are Started,’’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 12, March 22, 1927, 
pp. 434-436. 

Johnson, J. A., and Burnham, E.J., Fire Protection of Water- 
wheel Type Generators, JourNAL of A. I. EH. E., Vol. 45, No. 11, 
Nov. 1926, pp. 1121-1130. 

Johnstone-Taylor, F., ‘“‘Swiss Test New Propeller Type 
Runner,” Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 19, Oct. 1, 1926, 
p. 1066. 

Draft tube design proves important in high speed installation 
of Matte power station, Berne, Switzerland. 

Kerr, S. L., “‘Admitting Air to Turbine Runners Improves 
Efficiency,’’ Power, Vol. 64, No. 16, Oct. 19, 1926, pp. 580-582. 

Methods of admitting air to turbine runners to improve 
efficiency. 

Mechanical Engineering, ‘‘The New Pelton Wheel Deflection 
Governor,’ Vol. 49, No. 5, May 1927, p. 460., extract from 
Mechanical World, Vol. 81, No. 2096, Mar. 4, 1927, p. 160. 

Description of a balanced deflector patented in England. 

Mechanical Engineering, ‘‘A Hydraulic Turbine with a Rotary 
Jet,’ Vol. 41, No. 2, Feb. 1927, pp. 167-168. 

Design for a speed between that of the Francis and the Pelton 
Wheel. 

Nagler, F., ‘‘Venting Water Wheels for Efficiency,’”’ Electrical 
World, Vol. 87, No. 14, Apr. 3, 1926, pp. 699-703. 

Among advantages are improvement of speed regulation, 
runner, and draft-tube efficiency. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., ‘‘Reliability of Hydro-Electric 
Units,’’ Report No. 267-19 of Hydraulic Power Committee. 

National Electric Light Ass’n., ‘‘Governor Problems’’ Report 
No. 267-41 of Hydraulic Power Conimittee. 

Neeser, R., ‘‘Notes on the Definition of Net Head as used for 
the Experimental Determination of Turbine Efficiency,’ World 
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Power Conference, Sect. Basel Mtg. 1926, Advance paper No. 
62a. 

O’Brien, M. P. and Zucrow, M. G., ‘‘European High Specific 
Speed Hydraulic Turbines,” Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 20, 
No. 21, Nov. 1, 1926, pp..1166-1170. 

Several types of propeller runners have been developed by 
European manufacturers to meet low head conditions. 

Pfau, Arnold, ‘‘Specifie Characteristics for Hydraulic Tur- 
bines,’’ Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 49, No. 5a, Mid-May 1927, 
pp. 517-518. 

A suggested new expression for specific speed. 

Popoff, N., ‘“The Geometry of the Helical Water Turbine,” 
Engineering Vol. 122, No. 3160, Aug. 6, 1926, pp. 155-159. 

Power Engineer, ‘‘Recent Developments in Water Power 
Equipment,” Vol. No. 241, April, 1926, pp. 125-126; No. 242, 
May 1926, pp. 174-176; No. 244, July 1926, pp. 258-261; No. 245, 
Aug. 1926, pp. 301-303; No. 246, Sept. 1926, pp. 344-346. 

General survey having special reference to large powered 
units; essential features of modern machines. 

Power, ‘‘Hydraulic Turbine to Operate Under Nearly One- 
half Mile Head,” Vol. 65, No. 3, January 18, 1927, pp. 82-85. 

Description of the largest impulse wheel unit yet placed in 
operation under the highest head so far utilized in the United 
States. 

Power, ‘“‘Increasing the Head on Turbines by Means of Excess 
Flow,” Vol. 65, No. 4, January 25, 1927, p. 146. 

Power, ‘‘New Developments in Foreign Waterwheel Practise,” 
Vol. 65, No. 17, April 26, 1927, pp. 646-647. 

Description of the development of a high speed propeller type 
’ runner at Zurich, Switzerland. 


Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Pitting of Hydraulic Turbine 


Runners,” Vol. 30, No. 12, June 15, 1926, pp. 704-705. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘Worn Turbine Runners Repaired 
by Welding,” Vol. 31, No. 10, May 15, 1927, p. 580. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘‘Friction Brakes Used on Hydraulie 
Turbines,”’ Vol. 30, No. 21, Nov. 1, 1926, p. 1153. 

Pruger, R., ‘‘Recent Improvements in Waterwheel Genera- 
tors,’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 24, Dee. 15, 1926, 
pp. 1330-1331. 


Experience in operation has resulted in number of improve- , 


ments, all of which add to reliability of machines. 

Rogers, F. H., ‘‘Modern Hydraulic Turbines Show High 
Efficiency,’’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol. 30, No. 10, May 15, 
1926, pp. 574-578. 

Review of units indicates high efficiency under many con- 
ditions of service and design. 


Spease, J. F., ‘‘Governors for Automatic Hydro-Electrie¢ 
Units,’’ General Electric Review, Vol. 26, No. 5, May 1926, 
pp. 356-359. 


Strowger, E. B., ‘‘Speed Changes of Hydraulic Turbines for 
Sudden Changes of Load,” Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 
7, July 1926, pp. 710-714. 

The Engineer, ‘‘A 7500 Horse Power Propeller Type Water 
Turbine,” Vol. 142, No. 3686, Sept. 3, 1926, pp. 254-256. 

Thurston, M. B., ‘‘Hydraulic Turbine Governor Pressure 
Fluids,” Power, Vol. 64, No. 7, Aug. 17, 1926, p. 248. 

Discusses what appears to be best for oil pressure governor. 

MiscELLANEOUS 


Andrews, R. H., ‘‘Steam Power from the Ocean in the Tropics,” 
Power, Vol. 65, No. 9, March 1, 1927, pp. 328-330. 

Discussion of the technical difficulties involved in the plan 
advanced by the two French scientists, Georges Claude and 
Paul Boucherot. 

Bell, W. C., “‘Interconnections in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina,”” Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 48, No. 10, October 1926, 
pp. 1036-1038. 

Difference between interconnection and superpower; inter- 
connection agreements normally in use; data on actual inter- 
connections. 
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Bozell, H. V., ‘‘Economies of System Interconnection,” 
Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 6, August 7, 1926, pp. 273-275. 

A few examples of interconnection in electric light and power 
industry reduced to dollars and cents results. 

Brown, Claude C., ‘Operating’ Costs of Pasadena Power 
System,’’ Power Plant Engineering, Vol.31, No.8, April 15, 1927, 
pp. 448-450. 

Complete data on municipal system serving 50,000 people. 

Callender, H. L., ‘‘Recent Experiments on the Properties of 
Steam at High Pressures,” Engineering, Vol. 122, Nos. 3177 and 
3178, December 3 and 10, 1926, pp. 681-682 and 712-714. 

Carter, G. O., ‘“Gas Welding Versus Flange Joints for Steam 
Lines,’’ Power, Vol. 65, No. 22, May 31, 1927, pp. 823-824. 

Arguments for the replacement of flange joints by welding. 

Cope, H. W., ‘‘Electrical Development during 1926,” The 
Electric Journal, Vol. 24, No. 1, January 1927, pp. 1-4. 

Covers generating sets, rotary converters, ete. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Handling a Power Exchange,” Vol. 87, No. 
15, April 10, 1926, pp. 761-762. 

How Connecticut Valley ‘‘Pool’’ attacks problem of operating 
interconnected stations for best economy. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Coal Mines as Loads for Central Stations,” 
Vol. 88, No. 3, July 17, 1926, pp. 107-111. 

Characteristics of load; unit costs; and performance over a 
period of year. ; 

Electrical World, ‘‘Data on Output and Peak Load of Largest 
Generating Stations in United States and Canada,’’ (Supp.) Vol. 
87, No. 17, April 24, 1926. 

Contains data on generator rating, output, load factor, cus- 
tomers, and distribution of energy of all companies having output 
over 100,000,000 kw-hr. in 1925. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Output 13.1 Per cent Over Last Year,” 
Vol. 88, No. 10, September 4, 1926, pp. 474-475. 

Central Stations operations during first half of 1926 show con- 
tinuation of gain over preceding year; graphic and tabular data. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Light and Power Utilities Report Progress 
and Prosperity,’’ Vol. 89, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 11-20. 

Study of progress during 1926 giving by means of tables and 
charts, costs, résumé of operations. ; 

Electrical World, ‘‘Budget $958,000,000 for 1927,’ Vol. 89, 
No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 21-23. 

A study with charts and tables. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Water-Power Development 11,176,596 
H. P.,’’ Vol. 89, No. 1, January 1, 1927, pp. 51-52. 

A study giving the potential energy available and developed 
in all sections of the country. ; 

Electrical World, ‘‘Power Station Building in 1926,’ Vol. 89, 
No. 1, January 1, 1926, pp. 58-61. 

Study giving projects completed and under construction in 1926. 


Electrical World, ‘‘Trends in Electrical Costs,’’ Vol. 89, No. 1, 
January 1, 1927, pp. 68-70. 


A study with color graphs giving prices for labor and materials 
from 1913 to 1926. 

Electrical World, ‘“‘Energy Output for October Exceéds 
6,000,000,000 Kw-Hrs.,’’ Vol. 89, No. 3, January 15, 1927, pp. 
148-149. 

Tables and curves to show energy generated in 1926. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Record Output of Central Stations,” Vol. 
89, No. 10, March 5, 1927, pp. 525-526. 

More than 6,326,000,000 kw-hrs., generated in month. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Development of Interconnections in Central 
Maine,”’ Vol. 89, No. 15, April 9, 1927, pp. 755-756. 

Result in lower rates and better service. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Water Power Exploitation and Electrical 
Supply in Switzerland,’ Vol. 89, No. 19, May 7, 1927, p. 960. 

Maximum capacity of water power plants at end of 1926 was 
1,870,000 hp. 

Electrical World, ‘‘Hundred-Million-Kilowatt-Hour Utilities,” 
Vol. 89, No. 18, April 30, 1927, pp. 912-913. 


Data on energy generated, woul loads, and ane cent of total 
energy generated. 


Ely, Frederic G.; ‘‘The Philadelphia 1 Biserrie amas Cali- 
brates its Meters, ” 2 Vol. 65, ne 10, March 8, 1927, pp. 
353-355. 

Description of how the water meters are piepiced and eali- 
brated at the Richmond Station. 

Forbes, C. L., ‘‘Slow Movies in{the Power Plant,’ Power, Vol. 
’ 65, No. 14, April 5, 1927, pp. 517-518. 

- How Southern California Edison Company uses photography 

to reveal equipment deterioration. 
Fowler, E. J., ‘‘Interechange of Energy,’’ Report, No. 256-44 

of the National Electric Light Ass’n. Convention 1926. 

General Electric Review, ““Herkolite Insulating Materials in 
Transformers,’ Vol. 29, February 1926, pp. 102-108. 

A new insulating material. 


Halperin, H., ‘‘Doubling the[Maximum Gpamenine Voltage,” 
‘ Electric Light & Power, Vol. 5, No. 5, May 1927, pp. 27-28. 
Data on the new 66 kv. feeders being installed by the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. of Chicago. 
Hermann, C. C., ‘‘How Thick Should Pipe Covering Be?’’, 
or Power, Vol. 65, No. 2, January 11, 1927, pp. 49-50. _ 
Balancing the increase in heat savings due to greater thick- 
ness against the additional investment. 
j ‘Herrman, R. R., ‘‘Effect of Rate Changes on Revenue,” 
Electrical World, Vol. 88, No. 3, July 17, 1926, pp. 112-114. 
Method outlined for determining change in revenue for changes 
in complex rate structures. 
; Hill, L.. H.; ‘“‘A Dehydrating Breather for Power Trans- 
if formers,” Bicente Light and Power, Vol. 5, No. 1, January 1927, 
pp. 27-28. 
Details of a new type of transformer aGiEACRe dehydrating 
breather. 
Houghton, Bert and Weeks, D. C., ‘“‘Why Metals Fail Under 
Influence of Steam Once Superheated, ” Power, Vol. 65, No. 15, 
‘ April 12, 1927, pp. 540-542. 
— *Insull, S., “Economics of Electricity Supply,” 
World, Vol. 87, No. 21, May 22, 1926, pp. 1129-1132. 
Survey of national situation demands greater sales effort; 
Ae industrial markets; and interconnection possibilities. 
James, J. R., “How to Fight Low Water in a Condensing 
Plant,’’ Power, Val 63, No. 24, June 15, 1926, pp. 930-931. 


‘Electrical 


: level i in the Great Lakes. 

> - Journat of the A. I. E. E., Power Development in Switzer- 
ee) Vol. 46, No. 2, February 1927, p. 127. 

‘4 Covers the bemad 1914-1926. ’ ; 
Kershaw, J. B. C., ‘‘Black Smoke Problem,” World Power, 
Vol. 7, No. 40, April ] 1927, pp. 181-183. 
Measurement of air-pollution. Increased use of electricity 

means less air pollution in industrial towns. 

Lewis, W. W., ‘‘The Station Ground Bus,”’ Electric Light and 
Power, Vol. 5, Ato! 4, April, 1927, pp. 29-30. 
Data on the determination of size of the station ground bus. 
Liston, John, ‘‘Trends on Power Plant and Electrical Develop- 
nt Denice 1926, an General Electric Review, Vol. 30, No. 1, 
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Mechanical Engineering, ‘“Recent Experiments on the Proper- 
ties of Steam at High Pressures,” Vol. 49, No. 2, February, 1927, 
pp. 164-165. 
Partial abstract of Prof. H. L. Calender’ s concluding lecture 
at Royal Society of Arts, London. t 
Monroe, W.S., ‘“Power Supply in Chicago District,” Electrical. 
World, Vol. 89, No. 17, April 23, 1927, pp. 851-853. 
Data on generated output and station capacities. 
Muir, R. C., “The Central Station and Industrial Power,’” 
General Electric Review, Vol. 29, No. 5, May 1926, pp. 298-301. 
- Relationships between producer and user; advantages of 
central-station service; importance of industrial load to central 
stations. 
National Electrie Light Ass’n., ‘‘Specifications,’’ Report Now 
267-16 of Prime Movers Committee. 
Nicholas, A. J., ‘‘Differential Manometers,’ Power, Vol. 65, 
No. 16, April 16, 1927, pp. 594-595. 
Onken, W. H., ‘‘The Hydro-Electrie Power Era,” Vol. 89, 
No. 20, May 14, 1927, pp. 1003-1005. 
Economy of steam stations and hydro development. 
Power, ‘Special Uses of Welding in Westport Station,” Vol. 
65, No. 7, February 15, 1927, pp. 249-251. 
Power, ‘“‘The Midwest Power Conference,” Vol. 65, No. 9, 
March 1, 1927, pp. 314-320. 
Digest of points covered at the Conference, together with 
statistics of the growth of the central-station industry in the 


Power, “Giant Engines Still Operate in Kingsbridge Station,” 
Vol. 65, No. 12, March 22, 1927, pp. 430-433. 

Deseription of the large Corliss engines installed in 1902 and 
now operated for stand-by service only. 

Power, ‘“Second Chicago Power Show a Big Success,’’ Vol. 65, 
No. 10, March 8, 1927, pp. 360-367. 

Deseribes the new and improved equipment on exhibition at 
the show. 

Power Plant Engineering, “Interconnection of Electric ower 
Systems,’’ Vol. 30, No. 10, May 15, 1926, pp. 595-601. 
’ Discusses principal interconnections, layouts of systems, 
amounts of power involved, and technical problems encountered. 

Power Plant Engineering, ‘““Economic Facts of Electricity 
Supply,”’ Vol. 30, No. 8, April 15, 1926, pp. 465-469. 

Fundamental factors governing development of electric 


Ragsdale, Charles C. C., “Carbon Dioxide used to Extinguish 
Fires in Electrical EGuipmene Ms Power, Vol. 65, No. 10, March 8, 
1927, pp. 356-358. 

Rea, N. L., “Suggestions for Safe Erection of Power Plant 
Equipment,” Power, Vol. 65, No. 7, February, 15, 1927, pp. 
238-241. 


Rich, T., ‘Distilling Plant for Central Stations,” Electrical 


- Review, Vol. 98, No. 2521, March 19, 1926, pp. 448-449. 


Kestner distiller at Comines, France, power station. 

‘Seton, A., ‘Electrical Insulation,’ Electrical Review, Vol. 100, 
No. 2565, January 21, 1927, pp. 90-91. 
Recent developments of different insulations. 
Smith, L. B., “Report on Progress in Steam Res 
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Interlocking power stations results in partial instability. 

The Electrician, ‘The Electrical Industry Reviewed,” Vol. 100, 
No. 2574, Mar. 25, 1927, pp. 467-469. 

Annual report of British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers 
Ass'n. (Beama.) 


Discussion 


Philip Torchio: Electrical engineers should have particular 
interest in following the development of the size of the generators. 
The report states that there is a 208,000-kw. unit under con- 
struction. It should have said that it consists of three machines 
eross-compound. If I remember rightly, the largest single unit 
in operation in the New York Edison 60,000-kw. The Hdison- 
United Companies have a large cross-compound 160,000-kw. 
unit on order and placed an order June 21 for a 165,000-kw. unit. 
The generators of the unit order last year are, one, 85,000-kw. 
and the other 75,000-kw. and, for the unit ordered yesterday, the 
generators will be 80,000-kw. each. 

In pointing this out, I am not saying that the manufacturers 
are not ready to make larger generators, because, as a matter of 
fact, for another installation for which we are now securing bids, 
we already have offers of more than 100,000 kw. in one unit, and 
probably single units larger than 125,000-kw. will be obtained. 

Another point that I wanted to bring out in this general review 
is that while we are making great progress in saving coal, it is 
nevertheless our duty not to let the public misunderstand how we 
accomplish it. The truth is that we are saving coal by spending 
more in investment in plants. It does not necessarily follow, 
once we consider the total cost, that we are making such radical 
improvements which might lead the public to assume that the 
cost of power is also rapidly being reduced. The cost of power 
is being reduced, but at a gradual, moderate rate. We are 
making great advances in saving coal, but we are putting more 
capital in our plant investment to secure those higher economies. 
An extreme illustration of this is the Dutch Point station with 
the mereury boilers and similar installations throughout the 
country. 

F. A. Scheffler: My discussion of this report is more partic- 
ularly an addition to the table of the pulverized-coal installa- 
tions in the country. 

The installations in operation last year consisted of an installed 
capacity of 2,200,000 kw. and those under construction, 440,000, 
making a total of 2,640,000-kw. capacity installed. 

Assuming that these stations, of which there are about thirty- 
eight, average an annual load factor of 50 per cent, the output 
would be 9,414,810,000 kw-hr., and also assuming that the 
average coal consumption is 114 |b. of coal;per kw-hr., the total 
fuel used would be 7,061,100 short tons per year. 

During the year 1927, the total coal consumption in public 
utility plants in the United States was 41,245,000 short tons. 
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The ratio of the total coal used in pulverized form to the total 
coal consumption, is therefore approximately 17 per cent. 

In addition to the above, there are under construction new 
plants and additions to others as follows: 


Kw. capacity 


Station Company installed 

State Line......... State Line Generating Co. 208,000 
ERGOT svar Mayeseiareisteae Ohio River Edison Co. 

(2-30,000 kw.) 60,000 

Gienhead! (cosas. see Long Island Lighting Co. 25,000 

Trenton Channel. ..| Detroit Edison Co. 50,000 

Aunora,; LU iocieein is Western United Gas & Elec. Co. 10,000 

IPokint Ulver Sears Super-Power 50,000 

Wiontatpiecss scree Montaup Electric Co. 40,000 

443,000 


With the exception of four or five on the above list of generat- 
ing plants, all of the stations were new ones built during the last 
seven years. 

There are five or six other utility plants using pulverized coal, 
whieh are not listed above, because they are not primarily 
power plants for generating current, but are used more for steam 
heating purposes. Some of these are as follows: 

Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., Seattle, Wash.— 
eapacity about 8500 boiler hp. 

Allegheny Heating Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.,—capacity 10,000 
boiler hp. 

Lockport Light, Heat & Power Co., Lockport, N. Y.— 
capacity 2500 boiler hp. 

New York Steam Co., 36th St. & East River, New York— 
capacity 30,000 boiler hp. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Lawn St. Station, Rochester, 
N. Y.—eapacity 250,000 lb. steam per hr. 

W. S. Gorsuch: It is important, as Mr. Torchio has pointed 
out, to state the type when referring to a certain size generator 
unit. This has been done in every case in the report, not in the 
brief outline of progress in the art of power generation, but in 
the description that follows, in which outline drawings are also 
given for exceptional designs. It will be noted that the plan of 
this report is first to give a general statement of the trend of the 
art in each class of power-station equipment and then under the 
heading ‘“‘Outstanding Installations’ a full deseription is given 
of the equipment referred to in the preceding general statement. 

Reference has been made to the remarkable economies brought 
about in fuel burning stations and the additional investment cost 
to achieve these results. In this connection I believe because of 
the increasing number of interconnections a comprehensive 
study should be undertaken at this time to show the relative 
cost of power of hydroelectric and steam plants, and also the 
relative merits of the two systems. 
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Annual Report of Committee on Power ‘Transmission and 
Distribution* 


To the Board of Directors: 


FOREWORD 


In presenting the annual report of the Committee on 
Power Transmission and Distribution it has seemed 
best to largely confine its scope to a discussion of the 
progress that has been made in those branches of the 
art with which the Committee has been actively con- 
cerned during the year. Several of the members have 
collaborated in the preparation of the repart and it 
represents the consensus of opinien of the Committee 
as a whole. 

It is felt that the coordination of effort which has 
been secured through the medium of the Committee 
has resulted in a very substantial stimulus to the 
advancement of the state of knowledge regarding those 
problems which have been particularly studied and if 
this report in presenting a résumé of the progress made 
also succeeds in indicating profitable fields for further 
study and research its purpose will have been 
accomplished. 


LIGHTNING ON TRANSMISSION LINES 


With the growing tendency toward interconnection 
of large power systems and the increasing dependence 
on high-tension transmission lines for the service of 
large communities, the question of continuity of service 
for such lines has become very important. 

Inasmuch as lightning has been responsible for most 
of the interruptions to service over transmission lines 
a subcommittee was appointed whose duties were to 
investigate lightning and its relation to transmission 
lines. 

The work assigned to the sub-committee was of con- 
siderable magnitude and importance. The various 
lightning difficulties that had been encountered on 
transmission lines in the past two years were discussed, 
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as well as the various data that had been gathered in 
connection with these difficulties. 

The following are the subjects taken into considera- 
tion in the discussion of the general problem. 

Klydonograph Tests. Inasmuch as the transients due 
to lightning are of extremely short duration it was very 
difficult to determine their characteristics until the 
advent of the klydonograph. By means of the klydono- 
graph it has been possible to obtain information regard- 
ing the operation of transmission lines of voltages 
ranging from 6.6 kv. to 220 kv. The nature of the tests 
and the inherent variation of the physical conditions 
under which lightning occurs necessitated a great amount 
of data to determine the facts definitely. However, the 
data secured is sufficiently extensive to indicate the 
following important conclusions. 

1. The most important voltage surges on overhead 
transmission lines are those. produced by lightning. 

2. On 120- to 140-kv. lines surges of 1200 to 1400 
kv. and on 220-kv. lines surges of 1800 to 2000 kv. can 
be established. 

3. Majority of lightning surges were positive. 

4. Highest surges were negative, which would 
indicate that they were direct strokes and that the 
clouds causing these surges were negative. 

5. While very high positive surges were recorded, 
they were few in number and only slightly over 1000 kv. 

6. The number of surges per storm at a given point 
is not great: 

7. . When a surge above the flashover. of the insula- 
tion is induced, the insulator flashover relieves the 
energy and limits further rise of voltage. 

8. The steeper the rate of application, the higher is 
the voltage reached before flashover, and when no 
flashover occurs, the insulators must withstand the 
surge for its entire duration. 

9. High-voltage surges do not travel far. Such 
surges are damped below the corona voltage in a rela- 
tively few miles, while low-voltage surges travel many 
miles. : 

10. Lightning strokes are unidirectional or at most 
highly damped oscillations. 

Lightning Strokes. What is the amount of current 
that can be encountered in a lightning stroke? 

It is fairly definitely known that in the case of a direct 
stroke, currents of the order of 10,000 to 100,000 
amperes can be encountered, whereas in the case of an 
induced lightning stroke this current is probably of the 
order of 3000 amperes. . 

A point also to be taken into consideration is that 
when a lightning stroke does take place the number of 
insulator units that are likely to be spilled will depend 
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to a large extent on the resistance of the principal 
unit paths, the resistance consisting of the tower and 
the ground resistances. To amplify: if the resistance 
of the lightning path at a particular string is of a high 
enough value, the effect of the current going through 
it will be to raise the potential of the conductor at that 
point above the flashover value of the string in question 
and a wave above the spillover value of the string will 
travel on to the next string to be spilled over and so on 
until it reaches the point where the flashover of a string 
is in excess of its crest in which case it will travel on 
until it is dissipated in some other manner and so 
disappears. 

This, of course, shows clearly that the ground resis- 
tance plays a considerable part in the determination of 
how the lightning flashover will act over the line. With 
a low value of ground resistance, it will take fewer 
strings to dissipate a particular impulse or stroke. On 
the other hand, with a low value of ground resistance, 
the amount of power current to be handled at any 
particular string will be greater and therefore the 
possible are damage will also be greater. 

There is another point te be taken into consideration 
in determining the value of ground resistance, and that 
is the question of short circuit current required for the 
successful operation of relays. It is essential that the 
relays controlling transmission lines operate very 
quickly under lightning disturbances in order to mini- 
mize the damage of the power arc to the insulator string 
and the conductor. 

Some data were available as to what value of ground 
resistance was encountered in practise. Some com- 
panies had made measurements of ground resistance 
on towers and found that the average resistance was 
between 15 and 25 ohms, while some towers, however, 


showed a resistance as low as 2 ohms, others as high 


as 100 ohms, and the highest encountered was in the 
neighborhood of 300 ohms. 

The question as to what is, therefore, a correct. mean 
value of a ground resistance is one that is of consider- 
able importance and it would be highly desirable to 
obtain some data both from a theoretical and experi- 
mental standpoint to establish that value definitely. 

Lightning Discharges. The question of lightning 
discharges under power and the power arcs which 
follow brings with it another question and that is 
whether it is definitely known that in all cases a power 
are follows the lightning discharge. 

One or two cases were cited in which reports had been 
received from observers who claimed that they had seen 
a lightning discharge on a string of insulators with no 
accompanying power follow-up are, but the Committee 
agreed that the amount of data available on this was 
meagre and in all probability what was available was 
highly unreliable. It is conceivable that a lightning 
discharge could take place and yet if the amount of 
lightning current were small enough, sufficient ioniza- 


tion of the atmosphere would not take place to render. 
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a power are pcssible. However, just what is the 
amount of current necessary to do this is not known and 
it is a problem for further investigation. 

It has been estimated that thé duration of dangerous 
lightning impulses encountered on transmission lines 
is of the order of a fraction of a micro-second to ten 
micro-seconds. 

Ground Wire. The value of the ground wire as a 
protection against lightning has been a much mooted 
question. In the past where the maximum operating 
voltages were in the neighborhood of 66 kv., the con- 
sensus of operating opinion has been that interruptions 
to service by lightning were as frequent on the trans- 
mission lines equipped with ground wire as those that 
were not equipped with ground wire. In addition a 
great deal of mechanical trouble was encountered with 
the ground wire which was often accompanied by 
interruptions to service. 

Very little attention in the past has been paid to the 
erection of the ground wire both from a mechanical and 
electrical standpoint and it is believed that the chief 
objection to the ground wire on transmission lines has 
been as a result of this lack of attention. It is believed 
that the ground wire conductor should have a layer 
of non-magnetic conducting material. Some operating 
companies have used aluminum steel reinforced or 
copper clad conductors for ground wires and other 
companies are using copper and high-strength copper 
alloy conductors. 

As to the value of ground wire for reducing the 
induced lightning voltage data obtained on a 132-kv. 
line operated without ground wire were studied, and 
charts prepared. in which the various flashovers that 
occurred were plotted on a profile on which tower 
locations had been indicated by two different sets of 
coordinates. In one set, the coordinate consisted of 
distance from the station and average height above 
ground of the bottom conductor of the span on side of 
tower away from the station and in the other case, the 
coordinate consisted of distance from the station and 
elevations of the bottom conductors on the towers. 

On this chart all the flashovers which occurred were 
spotted opposite each tower. A careful examination 
of the chart showed very markedly that the flashovers 
were concentrated on the high spots and were generally 
absent from the low spots on the line. It also indi- 
cated very clearly that the great majority of the trouble 
was on the top conductor. 

There were three stations located on that line and 
while the line was literally peppered with lightning at 
other points, these stations were apparently free from 
trouble. The chart showed that the line was particu- 
larly low for a distance of two or three miles from the 
stations and this explains at least partially the absence 
of trouble at the stations. 

The number of flashovers during the 1925 season was 
approximately 88. In the early spring of 1926 a 
ground wire was installed on this line and the corre- 
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sponding number of flashovers during the lightning 
season of 1926 was only about 8or10. This with other 
evidence that is available clearly shows the value of 
the ground wire. 

Effect of Tower Design. The question of the effect 
of the tower itself on the electro-static field surrounding 
a conductor and what effect this has on the flashover 
value of the insulator units, was considered. 

It was the opinion of the Committee that any effect 
which the tower may have on the field is of relatively 
little importance in determining whether a flashover 
will or will not occur. The fact that some semi-flexible 
towers are known to have less lightning trouble than 
some of the other towers of the square type is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that in the first place they 
are very much lower lines, the spans being compar- 
atively short and, second, they invariably are equipped 
with ground wires since the structures themselves 
are generally not self-supporting and the ground wire 
which is put in for mechanical reasons serves, of course, 
the additional function of giving them lightning pro- 
tection at the same time. 

It was considered advisable that all the points on 
which the committee was in agreement should be set 
down to serve in the nature of principles for guidance 
in the design of high-tension transmission lines. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that these princi- 


ples have sufficient theoretical background for their 
conclusions and generally also a considerable amount of 


actual experience to further back up the theory. 

The following are the principles referred to: 

1. Under any given set of conditions, the lightning 
voltage which can be picked up by a line is a function of 
the height of the line, being directly proportional to the 
height and is further a function of the ground wire 
arrangement but is independent of the power voltage. 

2. The lightning voltage under any set of conditions 
on a line is limited by the insulator flashover for the 
particular wave in question. It should be pointed out, 
however, that this is only true where the ground re- 
sistance and the tower resistance are comparatively 
small. If this resistance is high, the total voltage may 
then be appreciably higher than that corresponding to 
the flashover of the insulator string. 

3. In any line design, it is desirable first to hold 
down the lightning voltage. This can be done by 

(a) Keeping the line as low as is economically 
feasible, and 

(b) By the proper use of ground wires, again within 
economical limits. Failing to do this, the next best 
thing is to prevent the power arc following the lightning 
flashover. Unfortunately we are not at present in a 
position to state how this can be done. 

4. The higher you go in transmission voltage, the 
more beneficial, as a rule, is the ground wire. This may 
be seen by the following simple example: 

Assume two lines built with the same type of struc- 
ture, the same conductor, with one built for operation 
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at 66,000 volts, say the other for operation at 132,000 
volts. Assume that the 66,000-volt line utilizes 5 
ordinary suspension units and that the 132,000 volt 
line utilizes 10 suspension units. The lightning 
flashover of the first is in the neighborhood of 600,000 
volts and of the’second in the neighborhood of 1,200,000 
volts. Assume that the average lightning voltage that 
you can get on the 66,000-volt line is 2,000,000 volts. 
Then if the ground wire has the effect of reducing that 
by 50 per cent, the lightning voltage with the ground 
wire will still be 1,000,000 volts which is 400,000 volts 
in excess of the flashover value of the 5 unit string. 
Therefore, under these conditions, a flashover will take 
place. 

In the case of the 132-kv. line, the height, the con- 
ductor, and everything else being the same it follows 
that the voltage with or without the ground wire would 
be the same as before and therefore with the string 
having a lightning flashover of 1,200,000 volts no 
flashover will occur. 

A similar example could be employed to show that a 
220-kv. line where with 14 standard suspension units the 
lightning flashover of the insulators may be expected to 
reach values of the order of 1,800,000 volts would hold 
and not flash. 

5. The design of substations should be co-ordinated 
with that of transmission lines as there is a great 
tendency to over insulate the line and thereby.tend to 
transfer the trouble to substation equipment. 

_ A great deal of attention is being paid at the present 
time in specifications for electrical apparatus to the 
impulse strength of apparatus. 

The manufacturers are working on the problem of 
impulse strength of apparatus. There is considerable 
evidence to show that there is a fairly definite ratio 
between the impulse strength and the 60-cycle strength 
of the apparatus. If this is demonstrated to be true, 
it will be possible to design a complete system, includ- 
ing the transmission line and connected apparatus, with 
a relation of insulation values that will give the greatest 
efficiency and continuity of service consistent with 
minimum cost. 

Future Work. For the lightning season of 1927, 
several power companies are arranging for future 
klydonograph tests which will give us more information 


on the value of the ground wire and on the amount of 


attenuation of traveling waves. We also hope to 
obtain data to determine the following points: 

1. Wave fronts of lightning surges 

2. Duration, of energy of lightning surges 

3. Maximum voltages induced on continuous trans- 
mission lines 

4, Maximum field gradients. 

Arrangements are also being made to determine 
attenuation, potentials at stations, and at short dis- 
tances therefrom, potentials on adjacent sections of 
line with and without ground wires, potential on both 
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sides of choke coils, and discharge currents of lightning 
arresters. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION OF DISTRIBUTION CIRCUITS 


For a number of years studies in lightning protection 
for 4000-volt, four-wire, three-phase circuits have been 
made in Chicago, and the results have been reported to 
the Institute.* During this period, several new types 
of arresters have been placed on the market, and the 
most promising of these arresters have been installed 
in Chicago. 

In attempting to analyze the records obtained during 
the past few years on the various types of lightning 
arresters and determine their relative efficiency in 
protecting transformers from damage by lightning, 
some very discordant results were observed. The 
results obtained from the service records were not in 
accord with the theories, nor with the results of labora- 
tory tests. 

To make a more comprehensive study of thesituation, 
the engineers of manufacturers whose lightning arresters 
were under investigation in Chicago accepted the 
invitation to join in a conference for determining the 
cause of these discrepancies. The investigations re- 
sulting from this conference will probably require at 
least a year before definite results can be secured. 
The indications are that, by giving more attention to the 
details. of line construction and perhaps making some 
alterations, it will be possible to make a considerable 
further improvement in lightning protection on dis- 
tribution circuits. 

Many of the factors which affect lightning arrester 
performances are not constant and alike for all installa- 
tions, and it appears from the data that a large share of 
the transformer failures, are due to limitations in 
protection which are imposed by conditions outside the 
arrester, of which good examples are, high ground 
resistance, currents from several circuits through ground 
connections of moderate resistance and entrance 
through the secondary. Before a conclusion is made 
that the arrester has failed to function properly, the 
variables must be thoroughly considered. A list of 
these variables is as follows: 

Ground resistances 
Transformer history 

Primary exposure 

Secondary exposure 

Shielding 

History of immediate territory 
. Lightning entrance. 

These variables are quite well known to engineers 
who have studied lightning arrester performances. 
In attempting to determine their individual importance 
on each failure, they are studied somewhat as follows: 

1. Ground Resistance. Ground resistances are mea- 

*Studies in Lightning Protection on 4000-volt Circuits. 
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sured on the nearest three arrester installations in each 
direction from the failure. This assists in determining 
the ability of the arresters to relieve the line. Re- 
sistance above 20 ohms should be considered inadequate, 
and lower values are in doubt, that is, the value of 
resistance to be considered as dangerous must be in 
relation to the amount of current which the ground 
connection may be expected to carry and the maximum 
strength of the insulation which is being protected. 

2. Transformer History. The transformer history 
includes the make, size, age, connected load, previous 
failures, previous fuse failures, and the type of instal- 
lation, whether it be power or light. Of these factors, 
the first two affect failures, inasmuch as some trans- 
formers may be more susceptible to damage than others. 
Windings of the older transformers are quite apt to be 
of a lower insulating value, transformers operating with 


- an overload and previous fuse failures may also weaken 


this insulation. Transformers which have previously 
failed are repaired and re-installed on the lines. The 
rewinding of the transformer coils may result in the 
transformer being more susceptible to damage by 
lightning. Lightning transformer installations are 
grounded, and also one power transformer, of a power 
bank installation, is grounded. This factor—whether 
the transformer be grounded or not grounded—also 
may affect the failures. 

3. Primary Exposure. The height, length, number 
of primary wires, number of arresters, and the under- 
ground cable connecting to the overhead conductors 
are features which are studied in connection with the 
primary conductors. The height of mains connected 
to the transformer failure are of importance, the charge 
induced increases as the distance from the earth, or the . 
point of zero potential, increases. The length of these 
wires is important, since the increased exposure in- 
creases the charge on the line. The number of arresters 
discharging, and the length of the line relieved by each 
arrester, should be considered. Long lengths of under- 
ground cables connected to overhead conductors at 
distances of 100 feet or so from the failure aid in reduc- 
ing the induced potential, and are a variable factor. 

4. Secondary Exposure. The length and height of 
secondary phase wire and the length of secondary 
neutral exposure is of importance. The secondary 
neutral is grounded on some systems and ungrounded 
on others. The grounded secondary neutral furnishes 
shielding of considerable value. 

5. Shielding. Structure shielding is quite low un- 
less the structure is of steel adjacent to and higher 
than: the line. Frame and brick structures, unless 
extending two or more stories above the line and adja- 
cent to it, furnish little shielding. Trees extending 
above the line and adjacent to it, and telephone cables 
on the same pole as the primary conductors, furnish 
good shielding and must be considered. 

6. History of Immediate Territory. ‘Transformers 
burned out and fuses blown due to lightning in the 


“ 


tendency toward 
standardization of, voltages becomes of increasing 


adjacent areas of approximately one square mile should 
be considered to determine the severity of lightning 
within that area. Certain areas may be more suscepti- 
ble to lightning disturbances than others; this sus- 
ceptibility may be due to geographical conditions, or 
the character of the structures within the area. 

7. Lightning Entrance. A study of the transformers 
burned out should be made and an attempt to determine 


the lightning entrance, whether it be over the phase 


or neutral primary, or over the secondary wires. Evi- 
dences of arcing on the case, bushings, and pole should 
be noted and the extent and nature of the burns on the 
windings of the transformer. 
tomer’s equipment should be studied as evidence of 


lightning entrance over the secondary side of the 


transformer. 


These are the factors which sHould be eindliedsi in ; 


connection with each case of failure, whether it be trans- 
formers, underground cables, or secondary equipment. 


After this study, one of the factors may be found to be 


almost entirely responsible for the failure, and with 
sufficient data covering a period of years, an attempt 
can be made to eliminate these factors as much as 
possible and better the protection. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company now installs 
2300-volt arresters on primary phase, and 300-volt 
arresters on the primary neutral; and as a result of their 
studies of the seven factors listed, the advisability of 


arrester installation on the secondary side of the trans- 


former is being considered as a means of further reduc- 


ing interruptions of service due to lightning burnouts. 


VOLTAGE STANDARDIZATION 
Several excellent papers dealing with Poneni-ion 


-and distribution voltage standardization have been 


presented to the Institute during the past year and 


undoubtedly have contributed much toward clarifying © 
the status of this problem. 


, The ultimate solution, 
however, is still somewhat obscure. With the present 
interconnection of systems the 


- importance and it seems urgent to push the studies in 


a 


_this field. 
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An important advancement in the transmission art 


is the development by Frank G. Baum of “‘A Trans- 


mission System.”’ Broadly, the principle of this system 
consists in supplying to the line at each point the 
reactive ky-a. required for transmitting the power over 
the line at that point, irrespective of whether power is 
taken in or given out there and incorporating in the 
devices used for this purpose the necessary character- 
istics to enable them to supply the reactive power 
required for stability under all conditions of operation, 
Practically, this means the installation of synchronous 
condensers of proper characteristics at intermediate 
points of long distance transmission line, in order to 
increase the amount of power that may be transmitted 
over that line as compared with the same line without 
the condensers. 

Sustained attention is being given to the design and 
construction of machines having characteristics appro- 
priate for long-distance power transmission. It is 


- recognized that the desirable characteristics in syn- 


chronous machines from the standpoint of stability are 
low leakage reactance and high short-circuit ratio. 
The better performance thus obtained may be utilized 
to increase the amount of power transmitted rather 
than the margin of stability. Generators of low re- 
actance were decided upon by the Southern California 
Edison Company for its Big Creek 2-A power plant and 
for the motor end of the frequency changer set at 


‘Farmersville located at an intermediate point on their 
_ Big Creek transmission system. Maintenance of . 


stability is essential not only for long-distance trans-_ 
mission lines but also for comparatively short systems of 
large capacity and high standard of service. For 
example, in the case of the Conowingo development of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company, it was found that 
the use of generators having special characteristics 
would increase the reliability of the system. 
Quick-response excitation which has been introduced 
commercially during the past year, maintains a high 
average value of voltage in synchronous machines at 
time of changes in circuit or load conditions thus 
In some cases 


addition to special characteristics in the synchronous 
aie ee of response of the excitation 


sg 
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potential transformers with a positive phase sequence 
network are employed instead of the single potential 
transformers normally used. Quick-response excitation 
systems have been ordered for each of the plants 
described above, and in addition for the Lock 18 and 
Tallassee plants of the Alabama Power Company. 

In last year’s report mention was made of the theory 
of artificial stability which had been previously ad- 
vanced and which had been substantiated by actual 
calculations and to some extent by experimental tests. 
Further experimental data not only confirms the 
laboratory data previously obtained but establishes the 
fact that artificial stability can be obtained on com- 
mercial power systems. While it is not expected that 
systems would normally be operated in the range of 
artificial stability it is undoubtedly desirable to take 
advantage of this increased limit as a margin. It 
should of course be appreciated that the real advantages 
of quick response excitation systems lie in the increased 
power limits under transient conditions. 


Going further in the development of voltage sus- 


taining devices, successful experiments with a small 
inherently compensated synchronous condenser have 
been carried out. The compensating current responds 
not only to a change in the magnitude of the load 
current but also to a change of the load power factor. 
It is necessary to keep in mind that this response to 
change of angle is quite important during transient 
conditions. 

An important development during the past year has 
been the increased interest in the recording of systems 
data useful from the stability standpoint. The most 
suitable instruments for this purpose are of the oscillo- 
graphic type arranged to operate automatically on the 
occurrence of system trouble. For instance, on the 
occurrence of a fault to ground, a ground relay places 
the automatic recording apparatus in operation and 
after the record had been obtained, auxiliary relays 
automatically disconnect the apparatus and prepare 
it for a subsequent operation. Particular mention 
should be made of the instantaneous watt elements, a 
sample of which was displayed to the Committee during 
the year. Such a watt element is particularly useful 
in stability studies. 

These instruments should be very valuable to 
enable operating engineers to obtain data on the 
performance of their systems during transients. This 
data will be useful also in planning future extensions, 
ties, and interconnections. 

Another point, mentioned in last year’s report as 
being incomplete, is the matter of fault resistance. 
The effective value of the fault resistance at the time 
of a flashover cannot in general be measured directly. 
A new indirect method has been used successfully 
which consists in making a chart of calculated values 
of ground currents for various fault locations and for 
arbitrary values of fault resistance. Lines of constant 
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resistance on this chart are used as parameters of 
reference and the actual fault current, as measured by 
the above mentioned oscillographic recording device, 
is plotted on this chart; its position with reference to the 
constant-resistance lines gives the actual fault re- 
sistance. In this way fault resistance, when comparable 
to the reactance of the system, can be obtained with a 
fair degree of accuracy, and since only the order of 
magnitude of fault resistance is important, this accuracy 
is adequate. 

During the past year progress has been made in 
increasing our technical knowledge on the subject of 
transmission stability. One paper on this subject was 
presented by Mr. O. E. Shirley and another by Mr. 
H. V. Putman. Mention should also be made of the 
paper by Messrs. Doherty and Nickle on the Theory of 
Synchronous Machine, which gave consideration to the 
stability characteristics of machines. Noteworthy 


progress in the general understanding of the stability 


problem has been facilitated to a considerable degree by 
the use of the mechanical analogy due to Mr. S. B. 
Griscom, and presented before the Transmission 
Committee and several Section meetings. 


UNDERGROUND CABLES 


A pronounced drift toward the use of single-con- 
ductor cables and three-conductor metal-sheathed 
unbelted cables is making itself felt. More data are 
being secured as to the relative merits of these two types 
of cables as well as the ordinary belted three-conductor 
cable. Aside from any difference in dielectric strength 
the belted three-conductor cable is at a disadvantage 
due to the fact that faults frequently are from phase to 
phase instead of being confined to ground as is usually 
the case with the single-conductor or metal-sheathed 
three-conductor cables. 

Where the duct size permits, three single-conductor 
cables may be installed in one duct thereby avoiding 
the. necessity of having an individual duct for each 
cable which in many cases would make the subway cost 


prohibitive. This practise is being followed to a large 


extent on the system of the New York Edison-United 
Companies with very satisfactory results. 

Progress is continually being made in the develop- 
ment of super-voltage cables. The 66-kv. Cleveland 
cable has been in service for about three years and the 
Philadelphia cable which was rated at 75 kv. but 
operated at 66 kv. has been in service for about one 
year. While some failures have occurred the operation 
in general has been satisfactory. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company has in service 
two 75-kv. lines each consisting of three single con- 
ductor 750,000-cir. mil cables with 24/32-in. insulation 
and is installing additional circuits of this size and 
insulation which will go into service this Fall. 

One of the encouraging featurés has been the highly 
successful operation of the oil-filled joints. 
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While short time tests indicate that the 24/32-in. 
insulation is liberal and that the cables might have a 
somewhat higher voltage rating, the deterioration rate 
of insulation stressed on this basis is not yet accurately 
determined. 

Trial installations are being made on 66-kv. cables 
of joints which incorporate a means of insulating the 
intervening section of sheath. By suitably connecting 
the insulated sections the sheath currents may be 
minimized and the carrying capacity of the cables 
thereby increased. 

The past year has seen considerable development in 
the use of oil reservoirs of various types on high-tension 
cable splices. The oil supplied by these reservoirs no 
doubt reduces or possibly eliminates voids, especially 
near the joints. This is of considerable importance as 
it has been found that the cable itself absorbs large 
quantities of oil for weeks or even months after installa- 
tion. The indications are that the oil absorption by the 
line bears a direct relation to the temperature range 
through which the line is worked, the greater the 
temperature range the greater the oil absorption. 
Considerable attention should be given to the volume 
capacity of the oil reservoirs as the temperature changes 
also produce appreciable variations in the volume of the 
insulation for which it is desirable to compensate. 

A clear distinction should be made between this type 
of cable and the 132-kv. cable now being installed in 
New York and Chicago. The latter has a hollow core 
filled with an oil which is fluid at all operating tempera- 
tures and this central space is connected at suitable 
intervals with large oil reservoirs capable of com- 
pensating for volumetric changes in both oil and cable 
whether due to temperature changes or other causes. 
No experience has yet been had with these 132-kv. 
installations but it is expected that their operating 
record during the next few years plus the further 
experience with the lines operating at 66 kv. will 
indicate whether or not the usual type of cable can be 
made to operate satisfactorily at over 75 kv. and also 
show whether the hollow core, oil filled type and its 
several accessories are good for 1382 kv. or possibly 
more. 

Voltage Surges on Underground Cable Systems. In 
the course of the studies which have been made of high 
voltage transients on underground cable systems 
klydonographs have been installed on 16 cable systems 
for the purpose of obtaining operating records of 
transients on these systems. The highest voltage 
recorded was 4.6 times normal. Nearly 99 per cent of 
all the surges recorded were under three times normal 
and 92 per cent of the total were unidirectional and 
therefore of brief duration. As the highest surges are 
of the same order as the commonly specified test 
voltage of the cable, but last only a small fraction of a 
- second, it is probable that they have no effect on the 
cable inswation. 
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USE OF TEMPERATURE INDICATORS ON DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSFORMERS 


Experience which has been obtained from the use of 
temperature indicators on distribution transformers 
in Boston has indicated that material savings may be 
accomplished due to a better loading of the trans- 
formers. Some operating companies, however, feel 
that temperature indicators: are not a satisfactory 
substitute for load tests but in any case it is probable 
that under cool weather conditions where the ambient 
temperature is materially below 40 deg. cent. which 
usually corresponds to the peak-load season in Northern 
cities the transformers can be safely loaded to values 
considerably in excess of their rating. An important 
reduction in transformer investment may thereby 
result. 

PHILIP TORCHIO, Chairman. 


Discussion 


D. W. Roper: This report calls attention to some of the 
lightning arresters and distribution circuits in Chicago. For 
fear that the readers might get a wrong impression, I want to 
add a little to what appears in the report. The lightning- 
arrester records of the several types appeared to indicate that the 
results obtained were not quite what were expected. Further 
investigation of that point has brought out an interesting feature, 
somewhat unlooked for, in that some of these burn-outs which 
have been recorded and which have affected our results were due 
to lightning entering via the secondary circuits. The lightning 
arresters we have are on the primary circuits. The primary 
distribution, in general, occupies the top arm and the secondary 
ordinarily the next lower arm. Sometimes it is on the same arm 
with the primary circuits. As the lightning potentials which 
appear on the line are in proportion to the height from the 
ground, it is seen that the secondary circuits have been getting 


* almost the same lightning effects as the primary. 


We have examined a few transformers—not very many—but 
as nearly as we can determine from the few which we have 
examined, something like one-third of our transformer burn-outs 
have been due to lightning which entered the secondary winding. 
We can hardly blame the lightning arresters which are connected 
to the primary circuits if some transformers burn out due to 
lightning entering on the secondary circuits. 

S. J. Rosch: The report under the paragraph on Under- 
ground Cables, says, ‘‘There is a pronounced drift toward the 
use of single-conductor cables and three-conductor metal- 
sheathed unbelted cables.” I believe it would be highly advis- 
able in view of its importance, to include in this report some 
figures indicating the quantity of the latter type of cable now in 
use in this country. Undoubtedly, many operating engineers 
in making up their 1928 budget, will naturally look to this and 
similar reports, for an indication of what type of cable to purchase 
for their three-phase circuits, whether to use three-single con- 
ductors, the regular belted three-conductor cable, or the metal- 
sheathed unbelted type. It would also be of value to have some 
figures on the probable use in the near future, of the latter type 
of cable. 

Alfred Herz: I have one question in mind in regard to the 
inter-bonding or grounding of cable sheaths. We all realize 
that considerable longitudinal voltage makes its appearance in 
these sheaths, especially in a sheath surrounding a single-conduc- 
tor cable. What is the practise in taking care of, or rather in 
avoiding detrimental effect when you bond or ground such cable 
sheaths? 
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Philip Torchio: Answering Mr. Rosch’s inquiry as to 
what per cent of three-conductor cable is now of the metal- 
sheathed unbelted type, I think there is a very small amount in 
use at the present time but several manufacturers are ready to 
make it and a considerable demand for it is anticipated. 

Regarding the surge voltages on underground cables as 
indicated in the report the maximum recorded was 4.6 times 
normal. Now a eable which is operated at 40 to 50 volts per 
mil is tested at about 165 volts per mil so that the normal 5- 
min. test voltage is about four times the normal operating volt- 
age. There remains still a large margin above the test voltage 
before actual breakdown is reached so that a surge of 4.6 times 
normal especially in view of its brief duration should not give 
deterioration. This is in further explanation of the Committee’s 
intent in giving that view. 


Replying to Mr. Herz’s question about taking care of the 
induced voltages and currents in the sheaths of single-conductor 
eables, that can be done by providing insulating joints in the 
sheaths and cross connecting the insulated sheath sections in 
such a manner that the induced voltages are counterbalanced. 
As an alternative the insulated sheath sections may be grounded 
at one end giving a voltage normally of a few volts at the other 
end of the section which may under short-circuit conditions reach 
values of the order of 100 volts. 


Herman Halperin: (communicated after adjournment) 
In the last part of the report, there is a discussion regarding the 
migration of oil from oil-filled joints into cable, and it is stated 
that the oil “no doubt reduces or possibly eliminates voids, 
especially near the joints.’ Then, at the end of the same para- 
graph is the following: ‘‘The use of such oil-filled joints makes it 
possible that satisfactory single-conductor cables of the usual 
type of construction may be obtained for operation at 110-kv.., 
3-phase.”’ 


Up to a few years ago, joints were the limiting feature for 
underground cables in going to higher voltages, but with the 
recent development in joints, this limit has been removed. In 
connection with the last quotation, if the cable as it leaves the 
factory is not of a quality to give satisfactory operation at 
110-kv., 3-phase, then, according to experience with cable made 


in the past year, the addition of oil-filled joints will not make, 


the cable operate satisfactorily. Apparently, this was not the 
intent of the quoted statement, but one might infer it from 
reading the report. Operating and laboratory data indicate that 
the principal factors necessary to obtain satisfactory 110-kv. 
cable are either to improve the quality of cable insulation 
furnished in cables of ordinary construction, or change the cable 
construction, or both. 

In Chicago, No. 10 transformer oil has been used for filling 
about 150 three-conductor, 33-kv. joints and 750 single-con- 
ductor, 75-kv. joints. There have been occasions to examine 
the joints and cable adjacent in connection with cable failures, 
and the insulation next to the joint has been usually found well 
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impregnated, partly due to the migration of oil from the joint 
into the cable insulation. However, considerable deterioration 
has been found in the cable insulation as close as 2 ft. from the 
joint. 

In connection with laboratory tests on 75-ft. lengths of single- 
conductor, 75-kv. cable and also with lengths that had been in 
service several months, dissection has shown that the distance 
the oil traveled from potheads or joints, varied from a few feet 
next to the sheath to a maximum of about 50 ft. along the strands 
of the conductor, depending on thé kind of impregnating com- 
pound in the eable insulation. The penetration of the oil 
readily into the insulation was for only a few layers, except for 
the few feet of cable mmediately adjacent to the potheads or 
joints. . 

Operating experiences with underground lines and tests on 
eable samples have indicated great variations in the quality of 
insulation along the length of cable. 

Apparently the effectiveness of oil in improving the quality 
of the insulation is practically limited to only a few feet, which is 
very short in comparison to the length of a section of cable be- 
tween manholes that may be 400 to 700 ft. long. 

W. A. Del Mar: (communicated after adjournment) The 
maintenance of impregnation is now recognized as an essential 
element of success in the operation of high-tension cables, and 
the report clearly calls attention to the distinction between the 
use of oil-filled joints with reservoirs and the hollow-core type 
used on the 132-kyv. circuits at Chicago and New York. 

Another distinction which might be made is between two va- 
riants of the former type, namely, cables in which the reservoirs 
are used merely to maintain the impregnation and those in which 
they are used to maintain a definite pressure within the cable. 
The former type is subject to limitations, especially where the 
eable is impregnated with a jelly compound, as the reservoir 
oil penetrates very:slowly, and there is a tendency for the residual 
air to accumulate near the center of the section of cable. The 
latter type, 7. e., where the system is designed for pressure main- 
tenance rather than penetration, assumes that air will be present 
and provides means for making it harmless. This is done sub- 
jecting the air to such pressure that it will not ionize at the 


existing dielectric stress. 


An experimental installation of this kind has been made in 
Detroit, bellows reservoirs being used, which are kept under a 
pressure of approximately 0.4 atmosphere above normal by 
means of weighted lever. The desired pressure was _ prede- 
termined as indicated in the discussion of my paper on The 
Effect of Internal Vacua, JourNAL A. I. E. E., Oct. 1926, p. 1012, 
2. e., the maximum dielectric stress in the cable. was calculated 
and the air pressure determined at which thin air films begin to 
ionize at this stress. The reservoir pressure was set slightly 
above this point. 

It is obvious that the success of this pressure system depends 
to some extent on the use of cable impregnating compound which 
is fairly soft or fluid at operating temperatures. 


Protective Devices 
Annual Report of Committee on Protective Devices’ 


To the Board of Directors: 


This committee in its report last year gave a rather 
complete survey of the present state of the art in the 
field of protective devices for power systems. As 
many of the principal features of that report still 
describe the present practise in these various lines, the 
committee will report at this time more especially its 
activities during the past year. 


The principal. work of the committee this year has 
been, first, in the arranging for and the actual prepara- 
tion of papers for presentation at meetings of the 
Institute, of which about 15 have been presented as 
listed in the reports of the subcommittees following, and 
second, in the work of standardization in connection 
with which during the year there were issued two 
reports on standards, one for lightning arresters and one 
for automatic stations. 


The work of the committee has been carried on by 
subcommittees, each under the direction of its own 
chairman, and after the first organization meeting of the 
main committee, held at Chicago in October, the 
further meetings have been held by the subcommittees 
individually. The subjects covered and the chairmen 
in charge of the subcommittees are as follows: 

Automatic Stations, W. H. Millan, Union Electric 
Light & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Current Limiting Reactors, EK. A. Hester, Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lightning Arresters, J. A. Johnson, Niagara Falls 
Power Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Oil Circuit Breakers, J. M. Oliver, Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Protective Relays, H. P. Sleeper, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Reports of the individual subcommittees follow. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AUTOMATIC STATIONS 


Four papers have been arranged for by this subcom- 
mittee during the year: 

Carrier-Current Selector Supervisory Equipment, by 
C. E. Stewart and C. F. Whitney. 

Testing, Inspection, and Maintenance of Automatic 
Stations, by Chester Lichtenberg. 

Automatic Substations, by D. W. Ellyson. 
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Development of Automatic Switching Equipments in 
Umted States and Europe, by A. H. de Goede. 


In the matter of standardization, this subcommittee 
has prepared and circulated Report No. 26 on Standards 
for Automatic Stations. Criticism of this report is 
invited and it is hoped that many engineers to whom the 
report will be sent will respond with such suggestions 
as will permit adjustment of the substance of the 
report into a final set of standards. 


In the matter of research work it has been suggested 
that the application of automatic control has a direct 
influence on the degree of service actually rendered, 
and that a study should be made of the subject, with a 
view to determining to what extent, if any, automatic 
control of station equipment has improved service. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CURRENT LIMITING REACTORS 


Since there has been no marked progress in design, 
and since no very unusual installations have been called 
to the attention of the subcommittee, the subject of _ 
development will be passed with just a word. The fact 
that practically all new reactors now being installed 
are of the insulated conductor type shows that it is to be 
preferred over the older type with bare conductors. 
The superiority of insulated conductors has also been 
rather definitely proved by exhaustive tests. There 
seems to be some hesitancy on the part of operating 
engineers to go to the use of reactors of a higher voltage 
than 33,000 volts, although there are some successful 
installations of higher voltages, and manufacturers 
express their confidence in being able to produce satis- 


_factory high-voltage equipment. B 


In last year’s report, certain recommendations were 
made covering subjects to be studied this year. These 
were for the most part problems which have been 
considered by previous subcommittees and to which no 
solution has yet been discovered. Chief among these 
is the question of the value of resistance shunted 
reactors. It was hoped that the extended use of the 
klydonograph and Dufour oscillograph would shed some 
light on this much mooted question, but nothing 
conclusive has been obtained. 


Another suggestion was that some work be done in 
an effort to reduce the variety of reactors with respect 
to voltage, current, and reactance values. The idea 
was that they might be standardized, with respect to 
their various characteristics, in steps in much the same 
way as has been done on oil circuit breakers. This was 
discussed at one of the Main Committee meetings and a 
decision handed down that this problem properly 
belongs to the N. E. L. A. rather than to the A. I. E. E. 


Further study of possible standardization for reactors 
is now under way. 


ol 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
March 24, 1927 


Papers and Research. Last year’s report described in 
considerable detail two new tools which have become 
available for the study of lightning and other transient 
electric phenomena; namely, the klydonograph and the 
Dufour cathode ray oscillograph. That report also 
suggested three items of further work to be done; namely: 

1. Standardization of technique for using lightning 
generators for testing lightning arresters, 


2. Determination of voltage time characteristics of 
lightning arresters, including rate of discharge, and the 
dielectric spark lag, 


3. Statistical data of operating experience on high- 
voltage lines. 


During the past year, substantial progress has been 
made along these lines by the use of the two devices 
above mentioned. This progress. is recorded in the 
following papers presented before the Institute during 
the past year: 


1. Inghtning and Other Experiences with 132-Ko. 
Steel Tower Transmission Lines, by M. L. Sindeband 
and P. Sporn, JOURNAL, Vol. XLV, No. 7, p. 641. 

2. Measurement of Transients by the Lichtenberg 
Figures, by K. B. McEachron, JOURNAL, Vol. XLV, 
No. 10, p. 934. 

3. Lightning—A Study of Lightning Rods and Cages 
with Special Reference to the Protection of Oil Tanks, by 
F. W. Peek, jr., JOURNAL, Vol. XLV, No. 12, p. 1246. 

4. Measurement of Surge Voltages on Transmission 
Iines Due to Lightning, by Everett S. Lee and C. M. 
Foust, JOURNAL, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, p. 149. 

5. Transmission Line Voltage Surges, by J. H. Cox, 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, p. 268. 

6. Klydonograph Surge Investigation, by J. H. Cox, 
P. H. McAuley, and L. Gale Huggins, JOURNAL, Vol. 
XLVI, No. 5, p. 459. 

Since the progress in research during the year in 
general is summed up in the conclusions of these papers, 
it seems worthwhile to restate these conclusions here 
in so far as they throw light on the nature and magni- 
tude of lightning surges and the characteristics of the 
devices being used to investigate them. 

Mr. McEachron’s paper concludes as follows: 

“As a result of this investigation, it can be definitely 
stated that the size and appearance of both positive and 
negative Lichtenberg figures are dependent on the wave 
front as well as on the crest voltage. 

Throughout the range of wave fronts probably found 
in service, the size of the positive figure is not much 
changed by a change in wave front only, except at 
voltages close to the upper limit of potential where a 
decrease in the size of figure is indicated with very 
abrupt fronts. 

The positive figures may be divided into three type 
forms which are partly determined by wave front and 
partly by the value of the crest voltage. It is possible 
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to gain some idea of the steepness of the front from the 
appearance of the positive figure. 

The size and appearance of the negative figures are 
considerably affected by changes in wave front, the 
steepest waves always giving the largest figures. The 
percentage change with a constant crest voltage applied 
is greatest for the lower voltages. The change seems to 
be great enough so that it cannot be neglected. The 
negative figures change in appearance with increasing 
steepness of wave front, but the changes are so indefinite 
that it is only possible to state that a particular negative 


‘figure probably represents a fast wave or a slow wave.” 


The paper by Lee and Foust contains field kly- 
donograph records showing surge voltages on a trans- 
mission line as high as 1500 to 2100 kv. In one case 
this was a highly damped oscillatory surge predomi- 
nantly negative; in another case it was a unidirectional 
surge with positive polarity. 

Practically all figures obtained on transmission lines 
were of the type II class (paper by. McEachron) and 
may be placed, therefore, within the wide range of 
wave fronts which vary roughly from that of a slow 
60-cycle wave to a surge which comes to its maximum 
value in a fraction of a microsecond. 

The maximum surge voltages obtained compare 
favorably with the laboratory results of insulator flash- 
over tests; the value 1800 kv. for the lightning spark- 
over of a 14-unit insulator string seems to be close to 
the upper limit of voltages actually measured on the 
line by means of recorders. The authors summarize 
this paper as follows: 

“Tt has been shown that surge voltage recorders using 
the positive. photographic Lichtenberg figures have 
given essentially the same calibration data under a 


variety of conditions; also that the accuracy of such an 


instrument is in the order of 25 per cent, with a some- 
what better value possible for those measurements 
wherein several similar observations may be obtained. 

““Anextension of instrument design has been described 
wherein two recorders are used together, which allows 
the use of the positive figure as a voltage measure of 
all surge voltages, thus insuring greater certainty of 
result. A more comprehensive analysis of the figure 
characteristics is also possible, since both positive and 
negative figures are available. 

““A means of connecting the surge voltage recorder to a 
transmission line of higher than instrument voltage has 
been described which has been proved in service to be 
simple, reliable, and easy to calibrate. Calibration 
data are presented to show that with such connection, 
reasonable: accuracy may be obtained in recording 
voltages up to values in the order of 2000 kv. A speci- 
men record of such voltages obtained in the field is shown. 

“Therecords which can be obtained from surge voltage 
recorder instruments connected as desired along a 
transmission line will allow the facts regarding surge 
voltages on transmission lines to be determined with 
reasonable exactness.” 
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Mr. Cox’s paper concludes as follows with respect to 
lightning: 

“1. Positive lightning strokes are frequent but weak. 
They are slow, of the order of 0.01 sec., and hence do 
not induce surges on transmission lines. 

“2. Positive strokes, even though slow, may produce 
surges of importance on isolated low-voltage lines, 
such as communication lines. 

“3. Negative lightning strokes are less frequent but 
more violent. They discharge in about three micro- 
seconds and hence produce high-voltage surges on trans- 
mission lines. 

“4. The field gradient is often as high as 60 kv. per ft. 
and may reach 100 kv. per ft. Thus a surge of over 
2000 kv. might be induced upon a line of ordinary height 
with sufficiently high insulation. Highteen hundred 
kv. has been recorded by the klydonograph. — 

“5. The time lag of an insulator flashover is less 
than the time of discharge of a negative stroke and thus 
the impulse flashover voltage of the insulators limits 
the possible potential. 

“6. The stroke of lightning itself is unidirectional. If 
an oscillatory surge due to lightning is recorded, it is a 
line oscillation resulting from a flashover.”’ 

. The paper by Cox, McAuley, and Huggins contains 
the following conclusions with respect to lightning: 

“1. Surge voltage due to lightning is unidirectional. 
The clouds which produce surges are of. negative 
polarity, resulting in positive induced voltages and neg- 
ative direct-stroke voltages. 

“2. The maximum values, reached by lightning surges 
on transmission lines, are limited by the flashover of 
the insulators. It is believed that the flashover voltage 
of 220-kv. transmission lineinsulation, at the steepnesses 
of wave front of lightning surges, is comparable to the 
maximum potentials ordinarily induced by lightning. 

**3. The flashover voltage of the average insulation of 
lines up to 140 kv. is about seven times normal for 
lightning impulses. - 

“A, Seldom more, and often less than two surges, 
comparable in magnitude to the insulator flashover 
voltage, appear at a given point of a line during a storm. 

“5. The frequency of occurrence of the higher surges 
does not seem to be greater for low-voltage than for 
_high-voltage lines. 

“6. High-voltage surges are damped below the corona 
voltage in traversing a few miles of line. At low magni- 
tudes they may travel long distances. 

“7. The quantitative measurements with the klydono- 
graph agree with the theories regarding induced volt- 
ages and the protection against these afforded by the 
ground wire. 


2 i 2 See oe eS, * * %*« 


“13. Except for lightning surges and arcing grounds, 
no high-voltage disturbances of particular importance 
to the operating engineer appear on transmission lines. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 
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“18. In the investigations of the performance of light- 
ning arresters in actual service, it was found that 
arresters in general give satisfactory operation, that is, 
they relieve all surge voltages above the standard test 
voltages for equipment insulation. Discharge currents 
up to 2500 amperes occur in practise. From these 
tests it is concluded that the field performances of 
arresters confirm predictions based on laboratory tests. 

“19, Lightning arresters do not protect a line against 
flashovers at distant points.” 

It-is desired to call particular attention to Fig. 12 of 
the paper by Lee and Foust. which shows results of 
klydonograph calibrations reported by Messrs. Cox and 
Legg, Mr. McEachron, and Messrs. Lee and Foust. 
“These results show remarkable agreement for the 
work of the different observers in different laboratories, 
with different instruments and circuits, and give added 
weight and certainty to the calibrations of the Lichten- 
berg figures in regard to magnitude of voltage.”’ 

As for the determination of wave shape from Lich- 
tenberg figures, the following excerpt from the paper by 
Messrs. Lee and Foust is significant: 

“At the present time, the determination of wave 
shape from the Lichtenberg figure characteristics is not 
as definite or as certain as the determination of the 
magnitude from the figure size, and herein there is 
room for added study. Further study along these 
lines tending toward greater exactness in the interpre- 
tation of figure characteristics is desirable.”’ 

From the foregoing results of the researches of the 
several investigators, the following significant summary 
of present knowledge may be made: 

1. Lightning strokes are unidirectional. 

2. Positively charged clouds discharge in about one 
one-hundredth of a sec.; negatively charged, in about 
three microsec. 

3. Surge voltages due to lightning are usually uni- 
directional. The clouds which produce surges are of 
negative polarity, resulting in positive induced voltages 
and negative direct-stroke voltages. Oscillatory surges 
are the result of flashovers and are highly damped. 

4, The wave front steepness, or time required for a 
lightning surge to reach its crest, lies within the broad 
range between about one one-hundredth of a second and 
one microsec. The steepest waves probably reach their 
crest in a time of the same order as that required for 
the discharge of a negatively charged cloud, namely, 
about three microsec. 

5. The maximum potential of lightning surges agrees 
with theory and laboratory tests and is limited by the 
flashover value of the line insulators. 

6. Lightning arrester performance in service confirms 
laboratory tests. 

With the foregoing facts reasonably well established, 
it would appear that the establishment of standards 
for lightning arresters and lightning arrester test 
apparatus and procedure may now be undertaken upon © 
arational scientific basis. 
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Standards. The progress which has been made 
during the past year is bringing nearer the time when 
rational standards for lightning arresters can be for- 
mulated. Since the lightning arrester is a device for 
dealing with transient voltages, the standardization of 
arrester characteristics and testing devices and pro- 
cedure upon a rational basis demands the adoption of 
a standard transient potential or lightning surge. Such 
a standard transient or lightning surge should resemble 
as nearly as laboratory limitations will permit, the most 
destructive surges which natural lightning produces on 
transmission circuits. Sufficient evidence is now avail- 
able to indicate that such natural surgesreach their crest 
values in a time on the order of three to four microsec. 
It is believed that the demand of the art at the present 
time for the adoption of a standard transient for light- 
ning arrester testing is sufficient to justify the adoption 
at this time of a tentative standard. Therefore, in the 
formulation of standards for lightning arresters, in 
which work the subcommittee is now actively engaged, 
it is proposed to establish a standard lightning surge 
for laboratory use which itis proposed to defineas:ollows: 

“The standard lightning surge shall be one which 
rises to its crest value in four microsec. and which does 
not decrease more than 2 per cent in the following 10 
microsec.”’ 

For the purposes of lightning arrester standardization, 
it is proposed to fix the maximum value of the standard 
lightning surge at 100 kv. in order to limit the size of 
the necessary laboratory equipment. 

It is felt that the accelerated progress which will 
result from the agreement upon a standard transient is 
sufficient justification for the adoption of such a stand- 
ard at the present time, even though further experience 
may indicate that the exact form of the standard 
adopted may have to be changed. The Institute has a 
standard for cyclic voltages, namely, the sine wave. 
There would seem to be no reason why it should not 
likewise have a standard for transient voltages. Pos- 
sibly more than one such standard may be required for 
different purposes. 

Since the entire matter of standardization of test 
procedure for lightning arresters depends upon the 
adoption of a standard transient, the matter is men- 
tioned here in order that the committee may have the 
benefit of open discussion of the matter in the work of 
formulating standards on this most difficult subject. 

It is also desired to point out here that the cathode 
ray oscillograph is rapidly supplanting the use of 
sphere-gaps in determining the voltage and current 
characteristics of lightning arresters, and that conse- 
quently such terms as “equivalent sphere-gap,”’ “‘dis- 
charge rate,” and “‘dielectric spark lag’’ are rapidly being 
left behind, and are being replaced by actual voltage 
and current curves obtained with the cathode ray 
oscillograph. Such cathode ray oscillograms can be 
interpreted in terms of actual volts, amperes and times, 
even down to fractions of a microsecond, and conse- 
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quently give farmorecomprehensive information regard- 
ing the performance of lightning arresters than ever was 
or ever could be possible from the use of sphere-gaps. 

It is hoped that the standards now under preparation, 
in connection with which a considerable amount of 
research is also under way, may be sufficiently advanced 
for presentation sometime within the next few months. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


There was presented at the Winter Convention, a 
paper entitled Tests on High- and Low-Voltage Ouzl 
Circuit Breakers Conducted by the American Gas & 
Electric Company, prepared by Philip Sporn and Harry 
P. St. Clair. This paper may properly be classed as 
research work, since it gives valuable information on 
the subject of rupturing capacity of oil circuit breakers 
and methods which may be used in determining what 
these capacities are. This is the most important 
problem in the matter of oil circuit breaker design, 
and needs much additional research work of this class. 
Several other companies are arranging for similar oil 
circuit tests, and most of these tests are being con- 
ducted according to the recommendation of uniform 
test procedure, which will insure comparative results 
and much valuable data. 

Arrangements have also been made for and work is 
nor progressing on the preparation of a joint paper, 
Rating and Selection of Oil Circuit Breakers, which will 
bring up’to date information presented some years ago 
in a paper of the same title by Messrs. Burnham, 
Hewlett, and Mahoney. 

In the matter of standards, certain changes have been 
recommended, and are now under consideration by the 
Standards Committee, in Standards No. 19 and No. 22. 
Further work on standardization is necessary, in the 
opinion of the subcommittee, in connection with the 
temperature rating on switch and circuit breaker con- 
tacts and other parts. This work is being carried on as 
rapidly as possible with other interests that areinvolved. 

We believe that further work in standardization 


can be accomplished by the study of factors which 


determine the interrupting duty on oil circuit breakers. 
This is recommended for future study. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE RELAYS 

During the past year there have been presented. 
under the auspices of this subcommittee, five papers, 
including: : 

Automatic Network Relays, by W. K. Bullard, 

A-C. Network Relay Characteristics, by D. K. Blake, 

Evolution of the Automatic Relay Unit, by J. S. Parsons, 

Design and Application of Automatic A-C. Network 
Units, by G. G. Grissinger, 

Ground Relay Protection of Transmission Systems 
by B. M. Jones and G. B. Dodds. 

In studying the question of standardization, there 
has been prepared a report on current and potential 
transformer characteristics. The result of this study 
is presented herewith, and it is recommended that 
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further consideration be given the subject, with a view 
to standardizing the limitations of use of current 
_ transformers of various characteristics. 
Report of the Subcommittee on Current and Potential 
Transformer Characteristics 
By H. M. RANKIN, CHAIRMAN 

1. The purpose of this subcommittee investigation 
was to determine the effect of very high currents on the 
characteristics of current and potential transformers, 
and to specify the nature and extent of information 
which is necessary to their application to protective 
relaying. It was the opinion of the members of the 
subcommittee that the characteristics of potential 
transformers were not sufficiently affected by high 
current conditions to warrant investigation from a 
relaying standpoint. This report, therefore, deals 
exclusively with current transformers, including both 
the “instrument type” with multiple primary turns and 
the “bushing type” with single turn primary. 

2. Characteristic ratio curves for current trans- 
formers should have a lower limit of one ampere second- 
ary current and an upper limit determined by any one 
of the following three conditions: 

10,000-amperes primary current, 
20 times normal rated current, 
2 times nominal ratio. 

3. Characteristic ratio curves should be furnished 
for both “instrument’’ and “bushing” type current 
transformers for inductive burdens, power factor 0.5, 
as follows: 

15 Volt-amperes 

25 “ “ 

50 “ “ 

100 79 {4 

200 “ “ 
All values of volt-amperes given are based on five 
amperes, 60 cycles. The various loads are also to be 
specified in ohms resistance and henries inductance. 

4, Until further experience may demonstrate that 
more narrow limits may be adhered to, the manu- 
facturers should furnish, for each type and ratio of 
current transformer, a characteristic curve which 
shall be correct within the following limits: 

a. -+ 216 per cent deviation from standard curve up 
to 1.1 times nominal ratio. 

b. + 10 per cent deviation from standard curve at 
2 times nominal ratio. 

c. The deviations at points between 1.1 and 2 times 
nominal ratio shall be interpolated on a straight line 
basis. 

The manufacturers will, in future, keep a cloe checks 
on current transformer tests to determine whether the 
above limits are reasonble or can be decreased. If 
greater accuracy than the above is required, pending the 
result of further investigation on the part of the manu- 
facturers, it should be the subject of special request. 

5. Change in phase angle under high-current con- 
ditions. Some change in phase angle undoubtedly 
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does occur, especially with “bushing” type current 
transformers in connection with large non-inductive 
secondary burden. It is thought that under conditions 
normally met in operation with secondary burdens 
approximating 0.5 power factor, this change in phase 
angle will have no serious effeet on relaying. Informa- 
tion is lacking, however, on this point and it is recom- 
mended that more complete tests be made. 

6. Change in wave form under high-current con- 
ditions. The following oscillograms show plainly the 
wave distortion at high currents: 

7. Comparison of relay test methods. Fig. 13, 
shows a comparison of the primary-secondary method 
to the shunt method of testing relays with “bush- 
ing’ type current transformers. The curve marked 
“1-Turn Primary” represents, of course, the actual 
operating condition of the “bushing’’ type current 
transformer. For the curve marked ‘Shunt Method,” 
the primary ampere-turns are calculated by multiply- 
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Brass Fig. 12 
Secondary burden R. M. S. amperes final 

Oscillogram Current Ohms M. H. 
number transformer resist. induct. Primary Secondary Ratio 
C D-90371 A W-12 60/5A 0.5 6,800 220 30.6:1 
C D-90372 A W-12 60/5A 1.4 6,800 145 49.0:1 
C D-90296 B K-48 60/5A 0.5 6,150 310 19.8:1 
C D-90297 B K-48 60/5A 1.4 6,150 175 35.11 
C D-98179 57-turn bushing type 0:15 3.09 4,050 65 62:3.1 
C D-98180 re tate Se ce 2.5 3.09 4,442 66 67.3:1 
© D-98181 SE ee KS ts e 4.5 3.09 2,760 37 , th.631 
C D-98183 ASAE oe s 6.5 3.09 4,260 34 125:1 
* CO D-98189 ad Yd ay iG 0.5 3.09 200 3.25 61.5:1 
C D-98195 13-turn bushing type 4.5 3.09 11,000 iPad 660:1 
C D-98196 Soames - bi 2.5 3.09 11,120 29.7 375:1 
C D-98197 ee as < 0.5 3.09 556 40 13.9:1 


The first four apply to “instrument” transformers and the remainder to ‘‘bushing” type transformers. It will be noted that though the distortion 
occurring under conditions of primary currents and secondary burdens within the range of ordinary operation may not be great enough to seriously affect 


relay performance, the imposition of excessive secondary burdens may have a decidedly bad effect. 
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ing the input current by the number of secondary 
turns on the “bushing” transformer. The “4-Turn 
Primary” curve shows the discrepancy which may be 
involved when testing with one-fourth of the primary 
current through four turns wound on the core. The 
“bushing” type current transformer chosen in this test 
was one having a very low ratio and with the second- 
ary turns bunched in a small space on the core, in 
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order to exaggerate the errors involved. With a higher 
ratio transformer in which the secondary turns would 
be more evenly distributed around the core, the dis- 
crepancies would probably be much reduced. 

8. Error due to eccentric location of primary con- 
ductor. Fig. 14, which is self-explanatory, shows the 
effect of eccentric location of the primary lead of a 
“bushing” type current transformer, combined with the 
effect of a bunched secondary winding. From a relaying 
standpoint, the discrepancy is so small as to be 
negligible. 

The attention of the subcommittee for the past 
year has also been given to the matter of relay test 
specifications and standards. It has been found diffi- 
cult to unify the varying practises of the many operating 
companies, as well as the test methods of the various 
manufacturers. It is not considered advisable at this 
time to undertake to offer a final and complete form, but 
the following data are given as the basis of tentative 
recommendations by this subcommittee. 


1. Nameplate Data. 

a. Descriptive name of relay. 

ce. Nominal operating current or voltage, or both. 

c. Frequency. 

d. Calibration curve. 

e. Time setting chart. 

f. Volt-ampere consumption and power factor 

or resistance and reactance of various coils. 

. Manufacturer’s type or model designation. 
. Manufacturer’s name or mark. 
Interrupting capacity of tripping contacts. 
j. Polarity of directional relays. 
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2. Allowable Temperature Rise. 


a. Coils. 
b. Contacts. 
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3. Insulation Resistance or Dielectric Strength Test. 
a. Insulation resistance test made with a megger 
of either 500- or 1000-volt rating. 
b. Dielectric strength test voltage, frequency, 
. and duration of test. 
4, Permissible Minimum Contact Separation. 
5. Allowable Discrepancy from Nominal Value Given 
on Taps. (Current or voltage or both.) : 
6. Zero Torque Test on Zero Power Factor, Current 
Alone, Voltage Alone, Ete. 
7.. Chattering Test at High Current. 
8. Vibration Tests. 


It is hoped that the interested members will comment 
to the subcommittee on the above suggestion and that 
by another year, the report may be in the form of a 
recommended standard. The work of this committee 
should continue, therefore, for another 12-month period. 

It is further recommended that the attention of this 
subcommittee be directed toward the establishment of 
other relay standards. This is a subject which deserves 
considerable attention as there are few phases of the art 
in general which are really standardized, and the need 
is great. Other suggested subjects are: Standardiza- 
tion of characteristic curves, standardization of descrip- 
tive nomenclature, standardization of relay symbols for 
single-line diagrams, standardization of relay symbols 
for wiring diagrams, and standardization of relay 
operation nomenclature. 

It is recommended that a subcommittee be appointed 
on “Relay Handbook Revisions and Amendments.” 
The book has now been published about two years, and 
it is believed that sufficient advances and improvements 
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in the art have occurred to warrant their inclusion in 
the “Relay Handbook.” It is the belief of this sub- 
committee that such action will be justified every two or 
three years. Otherwise, the value of the book will 
disappear in a few years’ time by reason of obsolescence. 
In the matter of future papers, it is recommended that 
papers be prepared on the following subjects: 
Operating Experience with Impedance Relaying 
Operating Experience with Parallel Line Relay, 
Protection. 
F. L. Hunt, Chairman. 
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Discussion 


Alfred Herz: I want to mention a few tnings about the 
klydonograph. This device makes use of photographie emulsion 
coated on a base of celluloid or glass. The essential thing is the 
sensitivity of this emulsion. 

A photographie emulsion after development will appear as a 
collection of grains of practically metallic silver. The size of 
these grains seems to have a direct bearing on the sensitivity of 
the emulsion. In general as the sensitivity is increased, the 
grains also increase in size. These grains appear under the 
miscroscope as separate islands, or clusters of islands with clear 
spaces between. Films usually supplied for cameras are coated 
with an emulsion of a fair degree of sensitivity. I believe such 
films are generally used in the klydonograph. It is possible to 
obtain emulsions which have practically no grain, such emulsions 
being usually made with albumin and not gelatine. They are 
abnormally slow for ordinary photographic work; but they make 
sensitive surfaces of such a fine grain that they can be used 
for misecroscopie photographs. 

The usual photographie emulsions, made with gelatine, are 
quite hygroscopic, and I really believe that some caution and 
research should be carried on as to the effect of atmospheric 
conditions upon the results obtained with the klydonograph. 
I feel quite confident that some of the results are influenced by 
changes in the atmosphere. Therefore, if-you want results that 
are really comparable, it is important first of all to make use of 
the same brand and speed of film or plates for all the tests con- 
templated. Furthermore, the experiments or tests should be 
carried on under some specific and similar conditions of the 
atmosphere. 

I believe the Lichtenberg figures are produced by minute 
electric discharges between the grains mentioned, which will 
account for the ray-like images we obtain under certain condi- 
tions as well as for some of the figuresresembling tree-like growth. 
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- J. Allen Johnson: I wish to eall attention to the matter 
of lightning-arrester standardization. It appears that by the 
use of the klydonograph (which you may eall an approximately 
accurate instrument) and the Dufour oscillograph (which is 
probably a very accurate instrument) the fog which has for so 
many years surrounded the lightning-arrester question is grad- 
ually being dissipated. The difficulties in the way of the stand- . 
ardization of lightning arresters and lightning-arrester tests 
appear to be passing away. However, the lightning arrester is a 
device for dealing with transient voltages, for its protective 
value bears a relation to the transient voltage, not to the cyclic 
voltage which we generate on our lines. It therefore seems 
necessary, in order to standardize lightning-arrester character- 
isties, that we first standardize a transient voltage. That idea 
may sound revolutionary as we have always been accustomed to 
thinking of transient voltages as very uncertain in their nature, 
but the use of the klydonograph is beginning to give us pretty 
good evidence as to the true nature of the surges which oceur 
on transmission lines. We find, for instance, that they are 
usually unidirectional, or, if not, highly damped. We are 
beginning to have evidence as to the steepness of their wave 
fronts. 


It seems, therefore, that the time is nearly ripe to standardize a 
lightning surge for comparative tests of lightning arresters. 
This report suggests a definition of a standard surge. 


I wish to announce that the lightning arrester subcom- 
mittee would. be very glad to have any ideas on this subject so 
that the committee may have the benefit of them in working out 
this standardization. The committee has prepared a tentative 
form of standards for lightning arresters based upon—that is, 
starting from the basis of the report of the working committee 
in 1926. I have about twenty-five copies of this tentative form 
and I should be glad to give copies to any one sufficiently 
interested. 


Iron and Steel Industry 
Annual Report of Committee on Applications to Iron and 
Steel Production* 


To the Board of Directors: 


The importance of electricity to the production of iron 
and steel has reached such magnitude that this Com- 
mittee believes that all engineers should be informed as 
to the situation so as to be prepared to apply it success- 
fully in all its fields of application. To this end, the 
Committee would outline the extent to which electricity 
is being applied in this industry. 


LIGHTING 


Perhaps the first application was that to lighting. 
The arcs were replaced by incandescent lamps and now 
illumination is receiving much attention as to the proper 
lighting of various jobs and work spaces. Proper 
illumination is now credited with increase in both 
production and safety. Steel mills, however, are not 
yet lighted as they should be, and increased emphasis 
should be placed on this phase of their work by electrical 
engineers. 


HEATING 


The use of electricity for heating has increased with 
the installation during the past year of over 25 melting 
furnaces. .These range from 14 ton to 25 tons, and are 
of the arc type. The time of melt has been reduced 
considerably. The increase of production has also been 
greatly influenced by furnace design. The removable 
roof type of furnace appears to be the trend in design. 


Resistor type furnaces are being used for annealing 
and for heat treating of alloy steels. Laboratory fur- 
naces have been used in the steel mills for many years. 

Several years ago electrical heating was applied to 
rolls in sheet and tin mills to increase production during 
the first turn after a shut down or a roll change. This 
use is apparently well grounded since a report by the 
A. 1. & 8. E. E. states that 168 roll heaters are in use 
in 19 plants. Electrical heating devices have been 
used in crane cabs and offices for many years. 


MAIN ROLL DRIVES 


During 1926 nearly 150 main roll drives were pur- 
chased, all of which were electrically operated. Of 
these only six were a-c., the rest were d-c., ranging from 
230 to 900 volts. Ofa special interest is the 8000-hp., 
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700-volt reversing, d-c. motor drive for the 54-in. 
blooming mill in a Pittsburgh mill. Large motors for 
such drives have become common. Individual motor 
drives on tandem strip mills are also of interest because 
of their increased use. While the use of d-c. motors 
has predominated, a few induction motors have been 
installed with speed control; also, a few large syn- 
chronous motors have been applied with apparent 
success on their particular mills. Undoubtedly, the 
use of synchronous motors for mill drive will increase. 

To reduction of labor and the actual improvement in 
the steel produced is due the importance of the electri- 
fication of steel mills. Electric drives in steel mills 
permit the mill designer to produce a mill that will do 
things heretofore impossible. 


AUXILIARY MILL DRIVES 


In connection with the installation of many new main 
mill drives, auxiliary drives have come in for much 
attention, with the idea of giving closer control of these 
auxiliaries with fewer operators. Automatic control 
of screw-downs, tables, transfer cars, and drag-overs, 
together with furnace doors and pit covers, has increased 
with resultant efficiency, the ratio of steel production 
to men employed. 

The A. I. & S. E. E. has completed its specifications 
for auxiliary and mill motors and one motor manu- 
facturer has announced motors built according to these 
new specifications. 

Alternating current is gaining some ground applied to 
auxiliary drives, but direct current is apparently very 
well grounded in the steel mill electrical man’s scheme 
of operations. 


WELDING 

Electric welding can be mentioned briefly because it 
is used extensively for repair work, and indications are 
that in the future building construction will be in- 
fluenced by this process. 

Perhaps the most important application of electric 
welding is its use for the building up of large machines 
by welding’ plates. These welded structures are to 
replace castings. The ease with which complicated as 
well as simple structures can be made, together with 
their lightness and strength, is making this innovation 
one of importance and one which gives promise of 
rapidly increasing use. 


SAFETY 
Because of the wide-spread use of electricity in mills, 
the various electrical departments appear to be leaders 
in safety programs and the elimination of all hazards as 
well as those electrical. This may be because of the 
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peculiar nature of electrical hazards, and the extensive 
steps taken by power companies and electricity users to 
eliminate these hazards and to take care of unfortunate 
victims. The prominent place of steel mill electrical 
men in the promotion of safety should be recognized. 


MEASUREMENTS AND INSTRUMENTS 


The metering of electric power has been practised 
from the first, and its convenience has caused its more 
extensive use in the mills in order to determine not only 
the total power costs, but also the detailed operating 
costs down to individual machines and drives. Even 
auxiliary drive controllers are being specified to include 
permanent shunts for convenient metering. This 
permits proper distribution of costs for different 
processes. 

Electricity also plays an important part in other than 
power measurements, such as tachometers and pyrom- 
eters for speed and temperature determinations. The 
metering of gases is done also readily with great con- 
venience by electrical means. 

By the increased use of electrical power measurements 
attention has been called to economies that are possible. 
These economies are watched by all departments and 
stimulate effort by department heads to make savings 
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heretofore uncontemplated. Furthermore, these mea- 
surements and economies stimulate Best ey of 
design to affect even greater economies. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be noted that there is con- 
siderable activity in the rebuilding of steel mills so as 
to produce more steel at a lower cost. The old steam 
drives are replaced by electric drives, most of which are 
for direct current. 

The transmission of electric power at high voltages, 
together with the ease with which it can be converted 
for convenient application, has caused the use of 
electricity to drive out steam. Its use is now amply 
safeguarded and engineers and operators are more 
skilled in its application and use. The ease with which 
a few mill operators can control a large number of 
motors through remote-control devices further demon- 
strates the superiority of the electric drive This 
rapidly increasing use of electric power demands the 
closest attention of electrical engineers. 

The improvement in engineering that is apparent 
today gives a certainty of predetermination of results 
which is not only gratifying to the engineer, but of 
greatest value to the executive. 


Economic Aspects of Electricity in Mining Work 


Annual Report of Committee on Applications to Mining* 


To the Board of Directors: 

The applications of electricity in the mining in- 
dustry, especially in coal mining, have shown a marked 
increase during the past year, due principally to the fact 
that its use is an important element in the solution of 
the problem of high mining costs. These adverse 
economic conditions have forcibly brought to the 
attention of mine managers the necessity of replacing 
expensive labor by electrically operated mechanical 
devices. 

Coal loading machinery operated by electricity has 
demonstrated its entire practicability and has shown a 
saving of 25 to 35 cents per ton in mining costs. Much 
study still remains to be made concerning the question 
of coordinating machine loading and mining methods. 
This new and concentrated use of power in a certain 
section of a mine means a complete reconstruction of 
the power system, in order to obtain a good voltage 
regulation for not only the new equipment but for the 
old as well. 

An armoured cable capable of delivering 3000 kw. 
of power at 4000 volts and 80 per cent power factor 
has been recently installed in a metal mine shaft 5000 
ft. deep. The lowering of a cable of this size into a 
vertical shaft and its proper clamping to the supporting 
timbers were problems solved in delivering a big block 
of power to the bottom of a deep shaft. 

In gaseous coal mines where ventilating fans are 
electrically operated by power obtained from extensive 
high-tension systems, it is necessary to provide an 
emergency source of power to operate the fan in case of 
the failure of the normal power supply. A successful 
installation of this type was placed in service during the 
past year, and it consists of a gasoline-engine-driven 
generator set which will supply power to the emergency 
motor connected to the double extending fan shaft. 
After a failure of the normal source of power, 30 sec. 
are required to automatically start the gas engine set 
and restore normal fan service. 

The use of storage battery power trucks with a capac- 
ity” of about 150 kw-hr. for operating coal cutting 
machinery is increasing. Installations of this type 
result in an increase in the number of places cut and 
an improved load factor of the power system, providing 
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good judgment is exercised in selecting the time at 
which the battery is charged. In gaseous mines, the 
use of battery power not only for cutting, but for 
pumping and hauling as well, introduces an element of 
safety heretofore unobtainable. 


Automatic starting equipment has been successfully 
applied to pumping plants, converting apparatus and 
fans, and lately, air compressors have been operated 
without attendants. Successful applications of auto- 
matic starting equipment have been made to two- 
and three-speed induction motors, notwithstanding 
the complicated electrical layout which an installation 
of this type involves. 

Improvements in the haulage systems are being 
effected by the use of gathering locomotives designed to 
operate at a slower speed than during the past. The 
converting equipment required for haulage locomotives 
is being placed nearer to the load centers, thereby 
improving the voltage regulation. In mines where a 
very large tonnage must be transported through a 
single outlet, belt conveyors have been installed which 
have demonstrated ‘their value under the above men- 
tioned special conditions. 


Many installations of electrical shovels have been 
made in the metal mining industry, and more recently, 
the coal mining industry is using this type of shovel. 
The Ward Leonard control on the large shovels and a 
motor-generator set with d-c. motors on the smaller 
shovels show the trend in the electrical apparatus used 
on shovels. 

The work of the United States Bureau of Mines in 
listing the permissible electrical equipment for use in 
gaseous mines is one which deserves the commendation 
and support of all those interested in the safe operation 
of coal mines. The list is growing rapidly and at the 
present time it is so complete that a mine manager may 
select permissible equipment for practically every 
application in mining. The equipment shows good 
design and a low maintenance cost. The fact that the 
Bureau of Mines has approved as much equipment 
during the past two years as was approved during the 
previous 10 years is proof sufficient that its work is 
being valued by the mining industry. 


That electricity is being applied i in the semsicnniene 
of mine safety appliances is shown in the recently 
developed methane detecting device. Briefly, it con- 
sists of a platinum filament mounted on the end of a 
stick, a battery, and an indicator carried on the in- 
spector’s belt. Current from the battery is passed 
through the filament and it is heated to a constant 
temperature. The presence of methane or other hydro- 
carbon gas around the filament increases its temperature 
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and this is indicated on a dial graduated to show the 
amount of methane in the air. Indicators may be 
permanently located in an airway and can be wired to 
a device in the mine office which will ring a bell when the 
methane rises above the point which is considered safe. 
Explosions are prevented by protecting the coil by 
gauze bonnets such as are used in the Davy safety lamp. 
The results obtained from this pees are very 
satisfactory. 

Further development of the miner’s cap poe has 
doubled the light available. Judging from the in- 
creased efficiency obtained from factory workers when 
the illumination is increased, there is no doubt that the 
increase in light furnished to the workers in the ‘“‘darkest 
factory” in the world will result in an increase in safety, 
and efficiency as well. 

When one considers that 80 per cent of the American 
mines are electrified, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that this accomplishment has been helpful in reducing 
operating costs. 

Such a general adoption of electrical power by mines 
where the equipment is subjected to damp and gaseous 
mine air shows that the manufacturers have done their 
part in designing equipment to meet the conditions. 
The commercial power companies have also helped in 
that they are usually in a position to serve a mine with 
power even if it is located in an isolated section. 

W. H. LESSER, Chairman. 


Transactions A. I. E. BE. 


Discussion 


A. M. MacCutcheon: I should like to ask the committee 
if they can give us any more detail on the progress in getting 
apparatus approved with an unqualified approval of the Bureau 
of Mines. As I understand it, they give limited approval to 
certain types of apparatus. I have not yet learned that they 
give unqualified approval of types for use in gaseous mines. In 
talking to the people of the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh about 
two years ago, my conception was that they are approving 
apparatus because it is the best there is, but it is not thoroughly 
satisfactory. . They said that if they used tests that they would 
be satisfied with, there was nothing on the market that: would 
stand them. They said, ‘““We are not giving unqualified ap- 
proval. When we get the right kind of apparatus, we will give 
unqualified approval.’’ I was wondering if apparatus now gets 
unqualified approval. 


E. J. Gealy: Under the subject of permissible equipment, 
the industry is today getting much equipment which it has needed 
for a long time. Every piece of permissible equipment is given 
what the Bureau ealls a ‘‘permissible approval plate.”’ That is, 
it is approved only as long as it is kept in the condition in which 
the Bureau had it when it was inspected, so it is what you might 
call “limited.” 


Aside from that, there is being developed other equipment 
which is not strictly permissible, but is of a better type for 
mining service. That will probably result in what we might 
eall ‘‘a semi-permissible type of apparatus.”’ 


W. H. Lesser: The only question to be answered was Mr. 
MacCutcheon’s question, and Mr. Gealy answered that. I 
don’t know now whether the Bureau of Mines will issue a plate 
showing unqualified approval. 


Marme Work 


Annual Report of Committee on Applications to Marine Work’ 


To the Board of Directors: 


The committee in making its report this year does so 
with a feeling that its efforts to raise the standards of 
marine electrical installations and increase the utiliza- 
tion of this most efficient, flexible, and safe form of 
energy, appear more assured than at any time before. 

The untiring efforts of the committee as a whole, 
and individually of the members, with the section of the 
industry they represent, have, by the dissemination of 
information, removed to a large extent the opposition 
and indifference to electric drives, which has been due 
to a lack of information, and experience in the past, 
on the part of the owners and operators. 


An equally deciding factor, and one for which the 
committee hereby desires to acknowledge its apprecia- 
tion, has been the recognition accorded by various 
bodies covering inspection, classification, and insurance; 
viz., United States Government Departments, American 
Bureau of Shipping, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, National Fire Protection Association, and 
similar associations, thus establishing complete 
harmony in the endeavor to increase the usefulness of 
electricity, surrounded by the necessary safeguards. 

Electric drive is not only gaining headway in its 
application to deck machinery, engine room auxiliaries, 
and cargo pumps, but also as a means of propulsion 
for tugboats, ferryboats, and all classes of vessels where 
frequent starting and stopping is necessary, and where 
large torques are required at minimum speeds. This 
headway has been due to a careful study of the par- 
ticular application by the designing and operating 
engineers and to the hearty cooperation of the electrical 
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manufacturers to build special apparatus, where 
standards were not the most suitable and advantageous, 
and there is every evidence of a continuance of this 
spirit. 

It will be recalled that in 1920, the Institute issued a 
volume, Recommended Practise for Electrical Installations 
on Shipboard, which was accepted and used by a great 
majority of the naval architects, marine engineers, ship 
owners and shipbuilders, and recognized by the Insur- 
ance and Classification Societies as having filled a 
long-felt want. The committee takes pleasure in 
announcing that after three years of close application 
to the study of revision, the Institute will at an early 
date issue the revised edition which represents the 
combined efforts of representatives from United States 
Navy Department, Classification and Insurance 
Societies, electrical manufacturers, and shipbuilders, 
for which sincere appreciation, by the Institute and the 
committee, is hereby acknowledged. 

Arrangements are being made to give this edition 
wide circulation; first, that it may add to the simplifica- 
tion and standardization movement which is being so 
urgently advocated by the United States Government 
Department of Commerce, and secondly, that the 
Institute’s standards may be universally adopted, 
which ultimately will result in better products of 
uniform manufacture at lower first costs and 
maintenance. 

The economic feature of shipbuilding is at a low ebb 
and has not materially changed since the war; further- 
more, there is little hope of any relief until some 
changes are made in our shipping laws. 

Shipbuilders and owners of the United States cannot 
hope to compete with those of any other country, 
owing to material and labor prices. Our shipping laws 
provide protection only in the coastwise trade, and 
necessarily the advantages of electric drives which 
originated, and have been highly developed in this 
country, have opportunity for demonstration only in 
that class of vessels. : 

G. A. PIERCE, Chairman. 
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Electrical Transportation 
Annual Report of Committee on Transportation* 


To the Board of Directors: 

During the past year the application of electrical 
means to the various branches of transportation con- 
tinued at an accelerated pace. The major division of 
the transportation industry, namely, steam railroads, 
added to its electrified lines and, although the mileage 
electrified is still a small percentage of the total, it is 
steadily increasing and is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant factor in railroad operation. Into the field of 
city and suburban railways, improvements are con- 
“stantly being introduced. On the water, electric 
drives are being adopted more and more, with either 
steam turbines or oil engines as prime movers. Bus 
transportation is adopting, extensively, gas-electric 
propulsion. The oil-electric locomotive and the gas- 
electric motor rail car are being introduced in certain 
phases of railroad operation. 


STEAM RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


The year 1926 has seen the completion of two. major 
electrification projects, that of the suburban lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad out of Chicago and the line of 
the Virginian Railway between Mullens, West Virginia, 
and Roanoke, Virginia. The Detroit & Ironton 
Railroad completed 17 mi. of electrification between 
Fordson and Flat Rock, Michigan. 


The New York Central opened a new electrified 
section between High Bridge and Yonkers, New York. 

Of the principal uncompleted projects, the Great 
Northern Railway is electrifying 80 continuous mi. of 
its line between Wenatchee and Skykomish, Washing- 
ton. The Pennsylvania Railroad is extending electric 
suburban operation on its main line between Phila- 
delphia and Wilmington, and also from Philadelphia to 
West Chester. The New York, Westchester, & Boston 
Railway is continuing its extension of electrified line 
between Larchmont and Port Chester, New York. 
The Long Island Railroad is installing freight electrifica- 
tion on its Bay Ridge division. 

Illinois Central Railroad. The first step in the elec- 
trification of the Illinois Central out of Chicago was 
completed during July of last year when the suburban 
service was placed in electric operation over 28 mi. 
of the main line and 8.9 mi. on two branch lines. The 
ordinance under which this project was carried out 
ealls for electrification of freight service within the city 
limits by 1935 and electrification of through-passenger 
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service on both. the Illinois Central and Michigan 
Central by 1940, provided a certain portion of the 
tenant roads then using the passenger station on Kast 
Roosevelt Boulevard are electrically operated at the 
time. 

The 1500-volt, d-c. system with overhead contact 
wire was chosen since there is no immediate Prosmect 
for extension over main line divisions. 

Power supply is secured at the railroad’s right-of-way 
from substations owned and operated by outside power 
companies. The conversion from 60-cycle power to 
1500-volt direct current is accomplished by means of 
synchronous converters and mercury arc rectifiers. 
One of the reasons for purchasing power rather than 
building a generating plant was the fact that the power 
companies can supply power from several plants over 
various routes and thus aid in securing continuity of 
service. 

The distribution system of the railroad is so laid out 
that the wires over each track are separate electrically 
and can be sectionalized at substations and inter- 
locking plants by automatic high-speed circuit breakers. 
Normally, the wires are tied together over all tracks. 
No feeders are required external to the catenary 
system. ‘Trolley feeder switches in all substations and 
tie stations are operated from the railroad company’s 
power supervisor’s office by supervisory control. The 
power supervisor has electrical indication from each 
substation and tie station and, in case of trouble, he 
can cooperate with the train dispatcher who occupies 
a joint office. 

The catenary system, which provides the entire 
current-carrying capacity, has an average conductivity 
over each track of about 790,000 cir. mils, copper equi- 
valent. This figure takes into consideration average 
wear on the contact wire. The catenary system is 
completely non-ferrous, with a double contact wire. 
Chord construction is used on curves with the aid of 
shortened pole spacing. The rail bond, adopted as a 
final standard, is a U-type gas-weld bond consisting of 
two No. 1A. w. g. flexible conductors. 

The 260 multiple-unit cars for this service are built 
in two-car units. Two pantographs and four 250-hp. 
nominal-rating, self-ventilated, series railway motors 
are located on each motor car to which a trailer car is 
semi-permanently attached. Normally, only one pan- . 
tograph on each motor car is in operation. Each 
pantograph exerts a pressure of about 20 lb. against 
the contact wires. Automatic couplers couple the cars 
together mechanically, electrically, and pneumatically 
with full automatic operation between the two-car 
units. ; 

Virginian Railway. Heavy electric freight operation 
over the entire electrified zone of the Virginian Railway 
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started in September, 1926. The electrification is 
now complete from Mullens, West ae ena to Roanoke, 
Virginia, a route of 133 mi. 

An 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, single-phase, a-c. system is 
installed. The problem of taking a heavy tonnage 
train down a long grade was a large factor in deciding 
upon the a-c. system in order to use split-phase locomo- 
tives for regenerative braking. 


The power plant, owned and operated by the railway, 
contains four 12,500-ky-a., 25-cycle, single-phase turbo 
generators and five water tube boilers each rated at 
1521 b. hp. Pulverized fuel is used and has been 
found to be peculiarly well adapted to the rapidly 
fluctuating power load. 


Electric power is transmitted from the plant at 88,000 
volts over twin transmission lines. There are seven 
transformer substations along the right-of-way. They 
contain three-coil transformers in which the low-voltage 
winding is divided into two parts. One part of the 
winding supplies 11,000 volts between the trolley and 
rail, while the other part supplies 22,000 volts between 
a feeder and the rail. This gives a potential between 
trolley and feeder of 33,000 volts. Transformer wind- 
ings are so constructed that reconnection for 22,000 
volts from trolley to ground can be made when traffic 
demands require this to be done. Balancer stations 
containing auto-transformers are located between the 
main transformer stations in order to connect the feeder 
circuit to the trolley and rail. 


The catenary system is completely non-ferrous with a 
copper and bronze composite messenger and a bronze 
contact wire. Inclined catenary is used in general, 
but on account of the great number and high degree 
of curves, pull-offs have also been employed. 


The 12 road locomotives are each built in three units 
which are electrically identical. They receive power 
from the single-phase trolley through a transformer and 
phase converter, and are driven by three-phase traction 
motors at running speeds of 14 and 28 mi. perhr. Each 
complete locomotive weighs 6387 tons. 


Detroat & Ironton Railway. During 1926, the 
Detroit and Ironton Railway started electric operation 
on 17 mi. of line from Fordson to Flat Rock, Michigan. 

Power is supplied at 44,000 volts, 25-cycle, single- 
phase, between feeder and contact wire, with 22,000 
volts between contact wire and ground. 

The catenary system is non-ferrous, composed of 
4/0 bronze contact wire and a 14-in., seven-stand bronze 
messenger wire. 
unique in that they are pre-cast reinforced concrete 
arches bolted together and placed on concrete founda- 
tions. Inclined catenary is used on curves. A 1-in. 
stranded copper feeder, together with auto-trans- 
formers, is used to secure three-wire feed. 

The locomotives, two in number, are of the motor- 
generator type. In these locomotives, alternating 
current is stepped down to 1240 volts to drive a syn- 
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The supports for the catenary are 
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chronous motor which, in turn, drives a 600-volt d-c. 
generator. Hight traction motors, of the d-c. type, 
rated at 225 hp., are mounted on each power unit 
which is articulated into two wheel bases of four axles 
each. The complete locomotive consists of the two 
power units. It has 32 driving wheels on which the 
total weight of 372 tons is carried. 

Great Northern Railway. The line of the Great 
Northern Railway between Wenatchee and Skykomish, 
Washington, involving about 80 mi. of route, is be- 
ing electrified with 11,000-volt, single-phase, alter- 
nating current. Twenty-six miles of the old line 
(from Cascade to Skykomish) is now in operation. 
A new tunnel 734 mi. long is being constructed to im- 
prove the route and to replace the old Cascade tunnel 
which was electrified in 1909 with 6600 volts, three- 
phase. 

Two motor-generator type locomotives with two eas 
each have been placed in service, which convert the 


.25-cycle power into 600-volt direct current to operate 


the traction motors. These two locomotives have a 
continuous rating of 3660 hp. at 1514 mi. per hr. with 
a tractive force of 88,500 lb. 

Two single cab motor-generator type locomotives 
are now being built. They will convert the 25-cycle 
power to 1500-volt direct current to operate the motors 
with two motors in series. These locomotives will 
have a continuous rating of 3000 hp. at 18.6 mi. per hr. 
with a tractive force of 60,500 Ib. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has under way the electrification of its main. line for 
suburban service between Philadelphia and Wilmington, 
a distance of 27 mi. After this is completed, the 
suburban line between Philadelphia and West Chester 
will also be electrified. The design is laid out with due 
regard to the possibility of future extensions. 

Electric power will be purchased, stepped-up, and 
transmitted along the right-of-way at 132,000 volts, 
25-cycle, single-phase, 66,000 volts to ground, over 
duplicate transmission lines to the transformer sub- 
stations where it will.be converted to 11,000 volts for 
the trolleys. 

The catenary system will be completely non-ferrous. 
A bronze messenger wire with copper auxiliary wire and 
a single bronze contact wire will be used. The inclined 
type of catenary is to be installed on curves. The 
catenary supports are principally back guyed tubular 
poles with: cross-span catenary to support the main 
catenary. 

Multiple-unit cars of the type in the existing suburban 
electrification to Paoli and Chestnut Hill will be used. 

New York, Westchester, & Boston Railway. The 
New York, Westchester, and Boston Railway has built 
an extension of its line to Harrison, New York, and will 
continue on to Port Chester. Much of this extension 
adjoins the trackage of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad. Multiple-unit suburban service is 
operated with an 11,000-volt, single-phase system. 
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Long Island Railroad. The Long Island Railroad is 
electrifying its freight line to Bay Ridge for 11,000 volts, 
single-phase, with overhead catenary construction. 
This involves about 100 mi. of trackage. Seven 150-ton 
locomotives for operation on this line have been 
delivered. 

The extension of the third rail d-c. electrification 
over the West Hempstead passenger branch was 
completed last October. 

New York Central Railroad. During. 1926, the 
New York Central opened electric operation for multi- 
ple-unit service on the Putnam division, extending 
from Sedgwick Avenue Station, New York City, to 
Yonkers, New York, a distance of seven mi. 


CITY AND SUBURBAN RAILWAYS 


New car equipment being placed in service on electric 
railways is now confined, in most cases, to the light- 
weight type of car, in order to secure reduced operating 
costs. 

Articulated train units are now in operation in 
street-car and subway service. Three-car articulated 
units for heavy subway and elevated service have been 
installed by the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion. These units consist of three-car-bodies mounted 
on four trucks. 

The most radical development is a car on which 
high-speed motors, entirely spring-supported, drive 
the axles through worm gears and a differential. Light 
weight and absence of noise are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of this car. 


MARINE PROPULSION 


Diesel-electric drive has been introduced on large 
tankers, suction and dipper dredges, ferries, and tug- 
boats. Double-end operation has been successfully 
introduced on tug-boats as well as on ferries. 

Turbo-electric drive has been used on ferries in ad- 
dition to its past application to large boats. 


Bus TRANSPORTATION 
Simplicity, ease of control, and durability are among 
the advantages which are causing the rapid introduction 
of gas-electric drive on buses. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Diesel Electric Locomotive. The Diesel engine prime 
mover with electric drive is finding an increasing field 
in moderate sized locomotives up to 1000 ‘hp., on 
account of its high efficiency, ease and flexibility of 
operation, and the absence of stand-by losses. 

Gas-Electric Cars. Many of the gasoline-propelled 
rail cars now being placed in operation are equipped 
with electric drive. 

Automatic Substations and Supervisory Control. The 
automatic substation is now finding its way into the 
electric railway field. 'The New York Central Railroad 
is installing three such substations to supply additional 
power for its New York Terminal electrification. 
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Supervisory control has been introduced by several of 
the recently completed railway electrifications, notably 
the suburban electrification of the Illinois Central, out 
of Chicago. 

High-Speed D-C. Circuit Breaker. The high-speed 
d-c. circuit breaker, on account of the fact that it is 
opened by the rate of increase of the current rather than 
by the current value, has’ two distinct advantages in 
railroad electrification. First, the breaker will open 
before the current has reached a damaging value in 
any abnormal condition, such as motor flashovers, severe 
wheel sliping, or slight grounds. Second, the rapid rate 
of rise of current in a short circuit of any valuemakes the 
breaker more susceptible to short circuits than to heavy 
power loads and thus aids in securing selectivity be- 
tween these two conditions. 


Mercury Arc Rectifiers. The installation of mercury 
are rectifiers for the Illinois Central is one of the first 
instances in which these rectifiers have been used in this 
country for a steam railroad electrification. 

Motor-Generator Locomotives. Motor-generator loco- 
motives are being placed in service by the Detroit and 
Ironton, Great Northern, and New York, New Haven, & 
Hartford Railroads. This type of locomotive can be 
built to give regenerative braking down to a very low 
speed. Speed control is flexible and the a-c. synchro- 
nous motor operates at a’ high power factor while the 
d-c. traction motors are developed to a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Test Plant for Single-Phase Locomotives and Cars. 
In order to test electric locomotives and multiple-unit 
cars, the Pennsylvania Railroad, during 1925, equipped 
its Locomotive Test Plant at Altoona with a motor- 
generator set to convert 11,000-volt, three-phase, 60- 
cycle power into 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, single-phase 
power. A 204-ton freight and passenger locomotive 
was tested in 1925. During the year 1926, a complete 
test was made with a multiple-unit car. 


New Single-Phase Induction Motor. A single-phase 
traction motor without a commutator has been built 
in Germany. It consists of two rotors on the same 
axis, one inside the other. The outer rotor is synchro- 
nous, excited by direct current. The inner rotor is a 
slip-ring motor which drives the shaft. According to 
the builders, power factor can be maintained at unity 
with this motor, and it is their hope that the motor will 
compete successfully with the a-c. commutator motor. 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


The committee has been fortunate in securing some 
excellent papers for presentation at the Summer 
Convention in Detroit. They are as _ follows: 

Current Collection from an Overhead Contact System 
Applied to Railroad Operation, S. M. Viele, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Catenary Design for Overhead Contact Systems, H. F. 
Brown, N. Y., N. H.& H.R. R. 
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Catenary Construction for Chicago Terminal Electrifi- R.E. Wade and J. J. Linebaugh, General Electric Co. 


cation of Illinois Central Railroad, J. S. Thorp, Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. 
Collection of Current from Overhead Contact Wires, 


Railway Inclined-Catenary Standardized Design, O. M. 


Jorstad, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


J. V. B. DuER, Chairman. 


Electric Welding 


Report of the Committee on Electric Welding* 


To the Board of Directors: 


It is the object of this report to give to the members 
of the Institute an idea of the commercial importance of 
Hlectric Arc Welding. 

In such a report as this, the subject falls into two 
main divisions: Electric Arc Welding, in which the heat 
for doing the work comes from.an arc drawn between the 
work and an electrode; and Resistance Welding, in 
which the heat comes from the electric resistance to the 
passage of a large alternating current across the abutting 

* edges of the parts to be joined. 

Electric Arc Welding is done by the carbon arc process 
and the metallic arc process. In the carbon are process 
direct current is used and the arc is drawn from the work 
toacarbon electrode. In the metallic arc process either 
direct or alternating current may be used, but direct 
current is. generally preferred and the arc is drawn 
between the work and a metallic rod, which melts 
into the work. 

The carbon arc process was first used, on a commercial 
scale, fifteen or twenty years ago for the repair of steel 
castings. It has come to be accepted as the standard 
method of repair for minor defects in such castings. 
Practically all the steel foundries use this process and 
most of the 600,000 tons of steel castings made in this 
country each year have minor defects repaired by the 
carbon arc welding process. 


LOCOMOTIVE BOILER REPAIRS 


The metallic are first came into commercial impor- 
tance in 1914 in the repair of marine engine parts on 
some interned German ships. Since that time, this 
process has been used by the railroads to an increasing 
extent for the repair of machinery of all sorts. 

At the present time, it is safe to say that the locomo- 
tive which drew the train that brought you to this 
Convention had all the flues welded in the works that 
built the locomotive in the first place, and that the 
boiler has had some repairs by the metallic welding 
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process made on it in the repair shops of the road 
owning the engine. The fact that locomotive boiler 
repairs are so frequently made is very striking evidence 
of. just what the process can do, for electric welds will 
stand up in a boiler of a locomotive carrying 200 to 250 
Ib. of steam and traveling over the rails at 60 mi. or 
more per hour. Electric welding is used for the repair 
of many parts of the locomotive beside the boiler. It 
is used for building up worn treads on driving wheels, 
worn guide bars, repairing broken frames, and for the 
repair of many other parts of the locomotive. 

Mr. Wanamaker, one of the members.of your Electric 
Welding Committee and Director of Welding for the 
Rock Island Systems has stated that the use of welding 
has enabled them to make repairs so much more 


promptly that they are able to get the same service 


with 20 locomotives less than would have been neces- 
sary with the old methods of repair. 

To put it another way, welding has enabled the Rock 
Island System to reduce the investment in locomotives 
by over $1,000,000 without decreasing the number 
of engines available for service. This is in addition to 
the savings effected by the use of welding over the 
older methods of making the same repairs. 

I quote from a letter from Mr. Wanamaker; 

“The latest estimate states that the railroads of 
this country now have invested approximately 
$4,000,000 in are welding equipment, covering 
some 3500 welding equipments which are saving 
the railroads approximately $1,000,000 per month, 
or $12,000,000 per year. It is possible that the 
indirect savings will be greatly in excess of this 
figure. However, it is not the policy of railroads 
to assign a value to the indirect savings. 

“The use of electric are welders for battered 
rail ends and special work rail is just now be- 
ginning to take strong root. I, personally, feel 
that the intelligent use of the electric arc welder 
has paid probably the greatest net return ever 
secured from any investment made in railway 
equipment, and I am somewhat at a loss as to why 
its use has not been more strongly furthered and 
fostered by the A. I. E. E.” 

Mr. Churchward, another member of your Com- — 
mittee, has a number of photographs showing the 
repair of an 8000-Ib. bronze propeller by the addition 
of about 1000 lb. of bronze at a great saving in cost; he 
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also has some photographs of the building up of the 
copper collector rings of a 1000-kw. rotary. 

As important in repair and replacement work as is 
the use of electric welding, recent experience shows that 
its greatest field is as a new method of manufacture of 
new products. 

It is clear that if a welded joint in steel can be 
made equal in strength to the plates to be joined, 
great economies in production can be obtained. 

Following will be found a number of examples of 
construction on a large scale, in which welding has 
replaced riveting and the older methods of joining 
steel plates. 


SHIPBUILDING 


So far as we know, the first all-welded vessel was 
built in Ashtabula, Ohio, about 1914, for use on the 
Lakes. This was a boat 40 or 50-.ft. long, used as a 
fishing boat. It has been in satisfactory service ever 
since it was built. On one occasion, a year or so after 
it was built, the plates near the waterline were bent by 
smashing through ice on the Lake, but no joint opened 
up. 

Mr. James W. Owens, one of the members of your 
Committee and who, until his association. with the 
Newport News shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
as its Director of Welding, was in charge of Welding 
Research and development for the U. 8. Navy, says: 


“The Navy’s investigations of welding at the 
Norfolk Yard have resulted in increased confi- 
dence of the Department. in welding, with 
the result that it is now being used ex- 
tensively in new construction ‘and repair of 
naval ships. Its battle towing targets, which are 
45-ton structures and of 3%-in., 4-in. and. 1-in. 
plate material, are now completely metal arc 
welded, 15 such targets being constructed to date. 
The shell deck and two water-tight bulk-heads 
of a pontoon for a 100-ton derrick have been 
completely welded. It is being extensively used 
in the construction of the light cruisers recently 
authorized by Congress, and an estimated saving 
of $250,000 is being secured by its use in the 
modernization of its capital ships. 


“The Coast Guard Cutter Northern which was 
recently launched at the Newport News shipyard, 
has its deck and superstructure very largely metal 
are welded. Its rudder is completely welded and 
four seams at the waterline are welded in addition 
to being riveted in the usual manner, so as to 
enable the hull to more effectively resist ice pres- 
sure in Arctic service. Practically all oil, gas, and 
fresh and salt water tanks of ships being built at 
this yard, together with their piping systems, are 
being welded, and steps have been taken to com- 
pletely weld all of the ventilating system ducts. 
During 1926 a total of 165 welded tanks was built 
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’ Manufacturing Company of Sharon, Pa. 
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and it is becoming standard practise to weld deck 
beams directly to bulkheads with or without the 
use of plate collars. Two completely welded 
condenser shells for merchant ships have recently 
been completed, together with the exhaust pipes 
for several ships.” 

WELDING STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BUILDINGS 

The steel frames for a number of buildings have 
been made by the are welding process. In 1925 a 
three-story garage building, having a ground area of 
about 75 by 150 ft., was erected by the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company of Cleveland in Canton, Ohio. 
Although this was the first building arc welded by this 
firm, no difficulty was experienced in the erection, and 
they report a saving of 25 per cent in cost of erection, as 
compared with the cost of the same building riveted. 

The largest building erected by are welding to date 
has been that erected by, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mr. A. M. 
Candy, a member of your Welding Committee, was in 
general charge of the work and has written a very com- 
plete and valuable paper describing the work. 

The building at the Sharon, Pa., Works of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company is 70 
by 220ft., by 80ft. high and required 790 tons of metal. 

The following are some extracts from his paper: 

“That are welded joints can be constructed in 
such manner as to develop fully the ultimate 
strength of the structural members connected. 

“That a steel I-beam of given section and length 
will sustain a far greater load if fixed at its ends by 
a suitably designed are welded joint than if sup- 
ported by standard riveted connections consisting 
of top and bottom angles. A 9-in. standard 
I-beam framed between rigid upright columns 8 ft. 
apart by means of specially designed welded con- 
nections sustained a load 25 per cent greater than 
a beam of the same size and length framed between 
columns by means of riveted top and bottom 
angles 1% in. thick. 

“‘A plate girder, assembled by welding and con- 
sisting of nothing but sheared plates has a far 
greater strength than a riveted plate and angle 
girder of the same weight, due to the better distri- 
bution of the steel in the cross section. A 15-in. 
plate girder, assembled by welding and simply 
supported on a 14-ft. span, developed more than 
50 per cent greater strength than a riveted plate and 
angle girder of thesame depth and the same weight. 

“The prevailing impression among the witnesses 
was that these tests demonstrated the superiority of 
welded connections to riveted connections in every 
case where direct comparisons were made, and 
brought out two general facts: 

“1. That complete continuity of lines of beams 
can be obtained in welded construction, whereas 
it is well known that this cannot be done in riveted 
construction. 


_ 


to make every joint develop full strength of the 
main members, whereas in a riveted building many 
joints are weaker than the members due to the 
‘wl weakening effects of the rivet holes and the weak- 
ness of steel angles which have to be used for 


right angles to each other. 

“It was proved that a welded plate girder was 
50 per cent stronger than the riveted girder of 
relative depth, length, and weight. | 
_ “An Olsen testing machine, capable of applying 
. 40,000 lb., was used.” 

In 1924 aeot ‘Toronto, Canada, a Rehan bridge 
nearly 700 ft. long was erected by arc welding. 

The American Welding Society has an active com- 
mittee on Structural Steel Welding, the chairman of 
which is Mr. James H. Edwards, of the American 

_ Bridge Company. This committee is collecting data 
and making extensive tests to provide structural 
- engineers with the fundamental information necessary 
_ to properly design an are welded structure. The work 


of this committee is to provide the structural engineers 


with the information as to how long a weld and how 
_ thick a weld to use to give a strength of joint equal to 
: the strength of the members being joined. 
Pipe LINES 
The carbon arc has been used for the manufacture of 
almost 90 mi. of pipe nearly six feet in diameter, for 
4 supplying water to Oakland, California, and the other 
Bay Cities in the vicinity. 


_ Following are some quotations from a paper read by - 


7 J. F. Lincoln, March 17th, 1927: 
; “As an illustration, The Mokelumne River pipe 
line which was made are welded, is 90 mi. long and 


line with the same strength of joint and the same 
ability to carry water had been made riveted, it 


plish the purpose, and the cost would be at least 
$3,000,000 more. 

“The best illustration of the economic advan- 
oe of the above ideas are shown 1 in the Moke- 
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aes That i in a welded building it will be possible © 


transmitting tension between two members at | 


contains 78,000 tons of steel. If this same pipe. 


would have required 128,000 tons of steel to accom-_ 


pal Utility District in California. This line runs 
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San Juaquin River to Oakland, is at the present 
time completed and has been under pressure now © 
for a considerable period. Because of the newness 
of are welding, the engineers determined not to 
proceed with the second section of this pipe line 
until after the first section had been completed. 
They have, within the last sixty days, let the 
contracts for the second section, the specifications 
remaining identical in every particular with those 
of the first, thus showing the complete success of 
this method of construction. 

“Tt is also interesting to note that, in spite of the 
fact that no such work as this had ever before been. 
attempted, in so far as thickness of plate, diameter 
of pipe, etc., were concerned, the first 40 mi. were 
completed more than one month ahead of time, 
and this in the face of the fact that the building 
for the manufacture of this pipe had to be con- 
structed, machines designed and built, and the 
whole plant put into operation. 

“The second section of this line, which is to be 
done in the same time as the first, will undoubtedly 
beat its schedule by many months. 

_ “The description of this line and of the problems 
involved, as concerns welding, can probably best 
be explained from the specifications which were 
drawn for it and under which the pipe was manu- 
factured. The specifications covering the welding 
machines provided that the welding shall be done 
with an automatic electric welding machine, 


) designed specifically for the work covered by those 


specifications. This machine comprised among 


other necessary parts, a traveling carriage for 


carrying the carbon electrode, arranged to move, 
at a controlled rate, along a tract located inside 
of the pipe above the bottom seam, and water- 
cooled mandrels located on the outside and inside 
of the pipe and extending along this seam through- 
out its length. 

“Next, the method of testing was specified as 
follows: 

“Hydrostatic Test of Pipe Specimens. After 
each section of the pipe has been welded, it shall be 
rhe e to a eae tens test under unter 
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“Tt is claimed, in connection with this, that it is 
probably the most severe test that was ever put 
on any pipe made by any process, and it is only 
necessary to say that possibly no other method 
of manufacturing large pipe now known could pass 
the specifications for test as outlined in these 
specifications. As a matter of fact, there are a 
number of cases where the test pressures were 
carried up so high and so far beyond the statement 
in the specifications, that a permanent set was 
actually put in the steel of the pipe. In one case 
that came to the author’s attention the diameter 
was increased by more than three inches because 
the pressure that was used in testing went con- 
siderably beyond the elastic limit of the steel.”’ 


USE OF WELDING TO REPLACE CASTINGS 


Due to the fact that rolled steel has three or four 
times the tensile strength of cast iron, and at the same 
time costs from one-third to one-fourth as much per 
pound, it is possible to make many structures from 
rolled steel shapes by are welding to replace cast iron 
at a very great saving in cost. 

For instance, a certain cast iron bed plate weighed 
560 lb., and at 5.5 cents per lb., cost $30.80. The 
cost of machining this was 90 cents, making a total 
cost of $31.70. 

The corresponding base of angle iron welded up 
(with bosses welded in) weighed 283 lb., cost $6.38 
for material and $1.07 for cutting off, welding, and 
drilling, or a total of $7.45. In addition, the welded 
base will stand any abuse that can be given to it, while 
cast iron bases break if not carefully handled 

One of the first welded products we happened to 
know about was a compensator can. This can was 
formerly made of cast iron, very heavy, very expensive, 
and liable to leaks which made it necessary to reject 
part of those the foundry delivered. The arc welded 
can, for the same purpose, looked better, weighed less 
than 20 per cent of the old cast iron can, and cost less 
than 10 per cent. 

The General Electric and Westinghouse Companies 
are using are welding to an increasing extent in the 
manufacture of their product, though the process can 
be and no doubt will be used to a much greater extent 
in the future. 

A paper by Mr. Warner, in the March issue of the 
American Welding Society Journal, gives an account 
of some of the work being done by the General Electric 
Company at the present time. 

The Company with which your Chairman is con- 
nected has brought out a book ‘‘Arc-Welding, the New 


Age in Iron and Steel,’”’ in which there are hundreds of © 


illustrations of structure of all kinds built by Electric 
Are Welding. 

This process makes possible the manufacture of 
many structures that are both better and cheaper than 
the same structures were when made of cast iron. 
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RESISTANCE WELDING 
This process was invented by Elihu Thompson, in 
the early days of electric development, and at the 
present time is used for the production of some millions 
of feet of tubing every month. Practically all of the 
tubing used in automobiles and in the construction of 


. bedsteads, is made by this process. 


As you all known, a million dollars is a small sum 
when talking about automobile products, and as this 
process is used to a greater or less extent in the con- 
struction of all cars, we can be sure that the cost of the 
car you drive would be noticeably greater if it were not 
for the saving in cost of construction made possible by 
this process. The all-steel automobile body is coming 
into use and thousands of these bodies are made every 
year in which the seams are welded by this process. 

The following is quoted from a letter from Mr. H. W. 
Tobey, one of the members of your Committee and in 
charge of work of this kind at the Pittsfield Works of the 
General Electric Company: 

“Our large spot welders are used in regular pro- 
duction for thicknesses of steel ranging from two 
pieces of 14 in., two pieces of 34 in., up to two 
pieces of 44 in., making a maximum total thickness 
of lin. This method has replaced to a very large 
degree the former practise of riveting. 

“Spot welding is also used throughout the plant 
for a variety of purposes where it is desired to join 
various parts of equipment together in a strong 
and effective manner at a reasonable cost. 

“Resistance line welding has been found to be of 
especial value wherever it can be applied in mass 
production to structures composed of sheet material 
of suitable shape and in thicknesses up to and in- 
cluding two pieces of 1 in. stock. 

“All factors entering into the several types of 
resistance welding, including butt welding, spot 
welding, and line welding, are under perfect control 
so that after correct settings have been obtained for 
current, pressure, speed, etc., the results can be 
duplicated with unerring regularity as long as the 
characteristics of metal remain the same. The 
material is brought to precisely the right tempera- 
ture and strong, reliable welds uniform in character 
and appearance are assumed. ‘The fact that no 
hood or eye protection through the use of colored 
glass is required, is also a distinct advantage.” 

J. C. LINCOLN, Chairman. 


Discussion 
J.D. Noyes: Ishould like to ask Mr. Lincoln if the committee 
has come to a conclusion as to the comparison or disadvantages 
between alternating current and direct current. 
E. C. Crittenden: Recently there has come to my attention 


‘a field in which it appears that some companies are finding 


other methods better than electric welding. Mr. Wanamaker 

in the report, says, with regard to railroad practise, ““The use 

of electric are welders for battered rail ends and special work 

rail is just now beginning to take strong root.’’ I understand 
3 
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also that the street railways are using are welders in putting 
up crossings and other special work, but for the regular rails, 
the straight-away welding, they are finding other methods 
better. 

It appears to me that probably the difficulty arises from the 
fact that they are using the old method of connecting rails 
with only a slight modification for welding. Two rails abutting, 
end to end, are held together by two fish-plates. The two 
plates are clamped on the sides of the rails and then welded 
around the edges. This method has the effect of stiffening 
that part of the rail and in service, the rails often break at the 
end of the welded and stiffened portion, presumably because 
the stresses are localized there. I-believe some companies have 
abandoned are welding of rails because they get such breakage. 
Is there available any electrical welding method which will 
avoid this difficulty? 

F. W. Funk: Mention has been made in the report of 
several buildings that have been electrically welded. We have 
in Youngstown a welding company which erected a steel-frame 
building which was entirely welded; that is, there were no holes 
punched or drilled—no bolts used in temporary construction. 
It was a 100 per cent welded building. I think that is quite 
an advance because if we have to punch structural shapes, it 
offsets the saving. 

Electric welding is coming into use for very heavy plate work 
and tank work. One concern which manufactures very large 
oil tanks for use in the oil fields is going into the electrical 
welding of heavy plate tanks. It is probable that the process 
will be an automatic welding process. 

Another company is producing thousands of tons of mea iantcd 
rolled shapes each year which are either seam- or lamp-welded, 
used principally, I think, in floor beams and roof members. 
I mention this concern particularly because it has done a great 
deal in the development of automatic welding machines. 

I think Mr. Lincoln is entirely correct in saying that in new 
construction lies the greatest field for electric welding. 

J. J. Shoemaker: J should like to ask Mr. Lincoln if this 
method of welding is approved by the insurance companies for 
boilerrepairs? 

‘J. V. B. Duer: I think some of these questions that have 
been discussed are important. The question of workmanship 
enters into electric welding more than most of us realize. I 
think if we could be assured that the workmanship on an electric 
weld was perfect, it would be a more generally accepted practise 
than it is at the present time. 


I am also much interested in the question of the relative 
values of a-c. versus d-c. welding. J made a rather superficial 
investigation of the subject a few years ago and came to the 
general conclusion at that time that the principal objection to 
a-c. welding was that it involved a low power factor on the 
circuits to which the welders were connected. That was espe- 
cially true of 60 cycles rather than 25 cycles. In a place where 
the welding load amounted to a large proportion of the total, 
such as it might in a roundhouse on a railroad or some place of 
that kind, the use of an a-c. welder might be objectionable 
whereas if a d-c. welder were used the high power factor due to 
the use of the welding might be obtained and some correction 
made for low power factor on the other circuits. 


J.C. Lincoln: I may be prejudiced in favor of the direct 
current. It happens that the concern with which I am econ- 
nected, manufactures d-c. apparatus. That fact has to be 
taken into consideration in weighing my reply. I believe myself 
that experience will show that it is easier to make a good weld 
with a good d-e. machine than it is with an a-c. machine. We 
feel this way about it; that the art would be advanced more 
rapidly by doing only good work. Therefore, only the best 
apparatus should be used. I believe, on the average, for me- 
tallic are welding better work can be done with the direct cur- 
rent than with alternating current. 
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I think it is true that in some eases railroads which have 
formerly used the electric-are method for joining their rails are 
using other methods at the present time. I have been very 
much interested in that particular part of the electric-welding 
art for a good. many years. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there have been a number of failures, the amount of success with 
electric-welded joints has been sufficiently great so that they are 
used commercially to a great extent. In my opinion, the failures 
have been due partly to the cause as pointed out by Mr. Crit- 
tenden, but more largely to the fact that the welding methods 
themselves haven’t been as Rood as we hope they will be some 
time. 

In the electric welding: of rails, in some cases at the bottom 
of the crater when the weld is finished there are hair cracks 
due to the contraction of the hot metal. Now, it is a fact, 
of course, that hot metal occupies a larger volume than the 
same metal when cold. Metal, when melted, occupies 107 per 
cent. of the volume it does when cold. When the metal cools, 
one of two things happens—either the metal must stretch 
according to the amount of decrease in volume or hair cracks 
appear. If the metal is brittle enough, hair cracks appear. 
If the metal is of the proper quality, it will stretch and take up 
this decrease in volume. 

It is my belief that most of the difficulty in the welding of 
rails has been due to the fact that the methods in use at the 
present time produce welds which are brittle so that these hair 
eracks appear. 


Now, a hair crack at the end of the rail will start an incipient 
break. Take, for instance, a piece of glass. You know that if 
you start a crack ih a piece of glass, the wind strains will finally 
work that crack further and further through the glass. If you 
will drill a hole at the end of the erack, you won’t find any further 
trouble. The incipient crack doesn’t progress. Something 
of the same nature occurs in the electric welding where the hair 
cracks appear. The remedy for that condition is to improve 
the quality of metal in the weld. 


It is a fact that in welding of rails, processes are in use at the | 
present time where these hair cracks are easily eliminated. If 
the work is properly done, satisfactory results are obtained. 
If it is not done properly, trouble results. 


I believe experience will show that although, .as pointed out, 
you have a weak spot at the welded point in the rail, when the 
welding is properly done, the weakness is hot so great as to 
develop trouble. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers has prepared 
a Boiler Code and this Boiler Code does not permit the use of 
electric welding to so great an extent as we who are interested 
in pushing electric welding would like. Electric welding is per- 
mitted on some types of pressure vessels but at the present time 
electric welding is not used on pressure vessels used in boilers. 


The American Welding Society has a committee making 
extensive preparations to test a large number of pressure vessels 
at the Bureau of Standards to get complete information so that 
the Boiler Code Committee can feel justified in giving more 
liberal allowances for electric welding. 


At the present time steam boilers are not allowed to be welded 
by the electric welding process. The queer part of it is that the 
railroads have been repairing locomotive boilers for years and 
these boiler repairs made on locomotives are on pressures of 
200 to 250 lb. Years of experience in locomotive boilers have 
shown that method must be used. If you please, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, the railroads can’t get along without it. 


While there has been some trouble from improperly made 
welds on electric locomotives, the process is in use quite generally 
and I don’t think there is any doubt that it will be used more 
generally in the future. But to answer the question specifically 
at the present time, pressure vessels—fired pressure vessels—are 
not allowed to be electrically welded. 
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Annual Report of the Committee on Electrochemistry and 
Electrometallurgy* 


To the Board of Directors: 


The Committee on Electrochemistry and Electro- 
metallurgy makes its annual report as follows: 

About two years ago, this committee brought to the 
attention of the Standards Committee the desirability 
of revising the Institute Standards for storage batteries. 
A special working committee was then appointed to 
undertake this task and a tentative standard has been 
formulated defining the terms and conditions which 
characterize the rating and behavior of storage batteries. 
This report is now in the hands of the Standards 
Committee. It is believed that the work accomplished 
at the suggestion of this committee will be of value to 
the storage battery industry, which is an important 
unit in the electrochemical field. 

Standards for the international electrical units are 
again receiving much attention at the various national 
standardizing laboratories. These fundamental stand- 
ards which furnish a basis of measurement for 
both the physicist and the electrical engineer fall within 
the field of electrochemistry. Seventeen years have 
elapsed since the International Technical Committee 
met in Washington to carry out a joint investigation 
on the silver voltammeter and the standard cell. At the 
conclusion of its work the value 1.0183 international 
volts at 20 deg. cent. was adopted for the Weston 
‘ Normal cell, and by international agreement, this value 
became effective on January 1, 1911. The various 
countries, therefore, started out on this date with identi- 
cal values for the international volt, which, together with 
standards of resistance, served to fix the measurement 
of current, also. Since that time, the basis of reference 
has been carried forward by means of groups of standard 
cells and resistances. It is a matter of importance, 
therefore, that we should determine how accurately 
these standards have been maintained. Several new 
groups of standard cells have recently been prepared 
at the Bureau of Standards, which indicate a very close 
agreement with the Bureau’s existing basis of reference. 
The results obtained, so far, cannot be considered as 
conclusive but indicate that our standard for voltage 
has been maintained over a long period within a few 
millionths of a volt. Comparisons have also been made 
with the standards of several other countries and reason- 
ably close agreement has been found in most cases. 
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The necessity still remains, however, for checking the 
standard for the international volt by means of the 
silver voltammeter and by the absolute current balance 
for the measurement of current. Progressis being made 
in absolute measurement of resistance. As pointed out 
in last year’s report, it is apparent that a considerable 
difference exists between the international ohm and 
the absolute ohm. 

In reviewing the progress during any particular year, 
it is always difficult to evaluate the definite advances 
within so limited a period. New methods, when first 
tried, are experimental and it is impossible to say 
whether or not they constitute an advance. Develop- 
ment in electrochemistry and electrometallurgy as well 
as in other lines is necessarily gradual. It is possible, 
however, to mention certain developments which appear 
to distinguish the past year as one of considerable 
progress in this field. 

The introduction of the high-frequency furnace into 
electric steel foundries is a notable step. The high- 
frequency furnace has been regarded in the past as a 
laboratory instrument but now it is rapidly finding favor 
in the industry as a whole. 

Are furnaces have increased in size and power input 
largely as a result of the development of three-voltage 
switching. The principle of this development is based 
upon the fact that the cold charge within the furnace is 
capable of absorbing heat at a higher rate than after 
the charge has become molten. It is possible, therefore, 
to supply energy very rapidly at the beginning and 
decrease this as the charge is melted. In the final step, 
only. enough energy is supplied to meet the furnace 
losses and whatever may be required for chemical 
reactions during the slagging period. It has been stated 
that nearly all of the large electric steel-melting instal- 
lations made during the past year have utilized this’ 
principle. 

The trend of electric furnace development, however, 
differs somewhat from that during the period of the 
World War. The economic limitations to its applica- 
tion are recognized, and the electric furnace is being 
used now in processes where quality of product is of 
importance. In this respect, it has been largely respon- 
sible for the rapid development in high grade alloys and 
tool steels. American manufacturers are still import- 
ing special steels and pure iron that should be produced 
here. According to recent’ reports, a great research 
campaign on steel is being instituted by one of the 


large manufacturers. 


The advance in the application of electric furnaces in 
the steel and brass industries has been pointed out in 
papers presented at the 25th Anniversary Meeting of 
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_ the Electrochemical Society.. The electric steel in- 
dustry began in this country about 1909, with a half- 
dozen furnaces producing 13,000 tons. Since then the 
number of furnaces has increased to over 500 and the 
product for 1925 was in excess of 600,000 tons. The 
proportion of electrically melted metal is much greater 
in the brass industry than in the steel industry. About 
625 electric furnaces for brass melting are in use in the 
United States and Canada. It has been estimated that 
they used $3,000,000 worth of electrical energy in 1926. 
A notable saving of fuel compared with that which 
would have been used in fuel-fired furnaces was accom- 
plished. A still greater economy was achieved by 
saving over 13,000 tons of metal valued at $2,500,000, 
which would have been lost in the fuel-fired furnaces. 

Comprehensive studies of electric heating are being 
made by some power companies with a view to analyz- 
ing the load possibilities within surrounding territory. 
In connection with one of these surveys it is interesting 
to note that a rather definite line of demarcation be- 
tween ovens and furnaces is made at the temperature 
of 1000 deg. fahr. Immersion types of electrical heating 
units are being utilized in existing fuel-fired, stereotype 
pots having capacities up to six tons. 

The use of chromium, both as an electrodeposit and in 
certain alloys, again occupies a prominent part in the 
development of electrochemical industry. The pre- 
vious predictions regarding the usefulness of chromium 
plating have been largely verified. At present, chro- 
mium plating is being applied successfully in the auto- 
mobile industry, especially on such parts as radiator 
shells, where its hardness, high luster, and freedom 
from tarnish are advantageous. It is being used on 
gages because of its extreme hardness and resistance 
to abrasion. It is also being applied to plumbing 
supplies and to a great variety of metal products where 
good appearance and durability are desirable. The 
chief obstacle to the more general adoption of chromium 
plating is the poor “throwing power’ that renders 
difficult the plating of recessed articles. Experience 
and mechanical ingenuity have frequently led, however, 
to the successful plating of rather irregular shapes. 

A chromium surface affords a valuable protection to 
steel against corrosion as well. as furnishing a high 
lustrous finish. It is unique in being particularly 
resistant to the action of sulphur compounds such as 
seriously impair silvered and other polished metal 
articles. Large molds for automobile tires, stills used 
in oil refining, and plates for engraving bank notes are 
all examples of articles whose life has been greatly 
extended by the use of chromium plating. 

A method has been worked out for producing an 
exceedingly smooth chromium plating on mirror sur- 
faces. The reflecting power of chromium is not as high 
as that of silver, but may perhaps be improved by 
plating with other metals. It is probable that a high 
average reflecting power of a chromium surface can be 
maintained over a long period of time, since the chro- 
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mium surface is not subject to tarnish, discoloration, or 
scratching from cleaning operations. From the military 
standpoint, there is considerable advantage in a 
chromium plated mirror for search lights since such a 
mirror is free from shattering, if struck by a bullet, and 
it is better adapted to withstand the high temperature 
of the are. 

The use of chromium in iron and steel alloys has 
created widespread interest. There isa variety of these 
alloys and the properties depend upon the composition, 
as might readily be supposed. Up to 5 per cent of 
chromium, high strength, ductility, and hardness are 
obtained in the presence of at least one other element 
as, for example, nickel. Higher percentages of chro- 
mium impart notable resistance to oxidation, even at 
high temperatures. Above 20 per cent of chromium, 
the steels have in addition to oxidation resistance a 
marked resistance to the action of nitric acid and 
nitrates. 

There have been few marked developments in the 
process of electrodepositing other metals than chro- 
mium, but there has been an increased interest in the 
theory and mechanism of making such deposits. 
Commercial processes are being conducted more and 
more on a scientific basis and it is interesting to find that 
the application of the hydrogen electrode to the control 
of refining and plating solutions is teaching the workers 
to understand the significance of the pH values of 
their solutions and how these may be used as a guide 
in the control of their product. 

An industrial achievement during the past year has 
been the commercial development of the _ electro- 
deposition of rubber. Rubber is deposited anodically. 
Rubber deposits can be made quickly in forms corre- 
sponding to the shape of the anode. It is reported that 
wire can be insulated by passing it through the latex 
solution, the wire serving as the anode and the rubber 
being deposited on the wire as it passes through. The 
rubber on the wire then passes through a vulcanizer 
for the completion of the process. 

The development of power devices for use with radio 
sets has been a matter of interest and concern to battery 
manufacturers. It seems probable that the inroads of 
such devices have been more in the field of storage 
batteries than in the field of dry cells. From the 
standpoint of the power company, it is interesting to 
estimate the electrical energy consumed by the use of 
some of these devices. Recent calculations have shown 
that a device operating a‘ radio set of five tubes and 
charging a small storage battery when the set was not 
in use for a period of approximately 18 hr. per day, 
required one kilowatt-hour in each 24 hr. Charges for 
power in this particular case were estimated at $1.80 
per month which, in view of the possible use of a large 
number of such devices, indicate a considerable revenue 
to be derived from them. 

The development of small rectifiers has been stimu- 
lated by the growth of the radio industry. The life 
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and efficiency of the aluminum rectifier has been 
materially increased. The use of tantalum has been 
extended not only to the radio field but to other im- 
portant uses, as in railway signalling. So-called 
electronic rectifiers, including those having elements of 
copper oxide and copper sulphide, have become avail- 
able commercially during the past few months. Such 
rectifiers are, however, subject to the limitation of a 
relatively low voltage across each element. They have 
not been in use for a sufficiently long time to obtain 
definite data as to their life but it seems likely that 
they will become of increasing importance. Alloys 
high in silicon are also being used as valve metals in 
electrolytic rectifiers. 

The development of the Hoopes process for the pre- 
paration of a very pure aluminum, was described two 
years ago. This aluminum, which possesses somewhat 
different physical and chemical properties from those 
associated with the ordinary aluminum, is finding com- 
mercial use in collapsible tubes and also in metallurgical 
work where the aluminum may be studied unhampered 
by the presence of detrimental impurities. Remarkable 
results in heat-treated castings of the pure metal have 
been reported. New uses for this material are still 
being sought. There has been a large increase in the 
consumption of aluminum alloys, particularly that 
known as duralumin. Among the novel uses for these 
alloys may be mentioned the manufacture of aluminum 
furniture. The attractive finishes in browns, reds, and 
greens, together with the light weight, have been im- 
portant factors in promoting the sale of this material. 

In the field of rare metals the electrolytic production 
of pure beryllium may be noted. Some investigation 
has been made of alloys of aluminum and beryllium 
but as yet there is no definite information to show 
whether these will be commercially valuable. Pure 
thorium is also being made by electrolytic methods. 
The use of thorium has arisen from its exceptional 
thermionic properties. Amounts of vanadium suffi- 
ciently large for careful experimental investigation have 
also been produced. 
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The highly sensitive potassium photoelectric cell has 
largely displaced the selenium cell. The potassium cell 
possesses extreme sensitivity and responds instantly 
to a beam of light. Among the many possible appli- 
cations for such a cell may .be mentioned a recently 
developed method for television. 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the American Electro- 
chemical Society, heldin Philadelphia at the close of the 
month of April, a number of interesting papers was 
presented reviewing the progress of electrochemistry 
during the 25 years since the society was founded. 
One session at this meeting was devoted to the electro- 
chemistry of concentrated solutions. A new theory is 


- rapidly setting aside the old theory of Arrhenius, and. 


Professor Peter Debye, of the University of Zurich, one 
of the chief exponents of this new theory, was present to 
present his views. The interest in this matter is shown 
by the fact that a similar symposium was held at almost 
the same time by the Faraday Society in England. 
Industrial engineers found papers of interest in the 
session devoted to gaseous reduction of ores. Gaseous 
reduction of iron ores, followed by electric melting of 
sponge iron, may open up a further field for 
electrothermics. 

The fall meeting of the Electrochemical Society is 
expected to take the form of a trip through the north- 
western part of the United States with stops at numer- 
ous points of electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
interest. Such a trip should result in a better under- 
standing of the work that is being done in this important 
region and at the same time focus the attention of 
electrochemists and electrical engineers on the power 
requirements and possibilities of this region. 

The committee wishes to acknowledge with thanks 
the cooperation of Dr. William Blum, Dr. Colin G. 
Fink, and Dr. H. W. Gillett, members of the Electro- 
chemical Society, who have furnished valuable infor- 
mation used in preparing this report. 


GEORGE W. VINAL, Chairman 
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Synopsis.—The Holtwood Steam Plant is located in Lancaster 


County, Pa., on the Susquehanna River, about 24 miles above tide- 


water, adjacent to and closely coordinated with the 111,000-kw. hydro- 
electric plant of the Pennsylvania Water & Power Company, and 
through the latter company’s customers, it is a part of a hydro-steam 


system including Baltimore, Md., and Lancaster, York, and Coates- 


ville, Pa., with a total installed generator capacity of about 370,000 
kw. and with high-tension connections to two other large systems. 
It is a pulverized fuel burning station, containing at present two 
10,000-kw. generators and three 1400-hp. boilers. The plant is 
laid out for an ultimate capacity of at least 120,000 kw. 

The station went into operation in July 1925. The paper gives 


the reasons for building a steam plant at Holtwood, some of them. 


being general advantages in such a location for a plant, which is 
supplementary to a run-of-river ‘hydroelectric plant, and others 
In general, during 
the low-flow period, the steam plant carries the base load or belt 
generation, and during high flow, when the hydroelectric plant is 


operated at maximum capacity whenever the load permits, the steam 


plant carries the peaks. This station was especially planned to 
‘suit such conditions of operation and was designed for mechanical 
sturdiness, reliability of service, quick starting, ability to float in at 
no load, and for maximum coordination with the hydroelectric 
plant rather than for maximum economy or minimum first cost. 
A number of special features incorporated to carry out this aim is 
described in the paper, among them being arrangements to facilitate 
quick starting and floating in, and a special governor so constructed 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SYSTEM 

NHE Pennsylvania Water & Power Company is a 
generating and transmission company, selling 
power at wholesale to public utilities. Its system 


consists of a combined hydroelectric and steam power 
development at Holtwood, Pa., on the Susquehanna 


River about 10 miles (16.1 km) above the Pennsyl- 


_vania-Maryland state line, with high-tension steel 
tower lines radiating like the spokes of a wheel 


(Fig. 1) to Baltimore, Md. AO mil. (64.4 km.) distant; 
Lancaster, Pai,-14 mi. 2. brim) )s- Works Pages 23.mi. 
mC) 
| km.). ay 


and Coatesville, 30 mi. 


0 km.); Pa.,. a8. 3 


The Holtwood tobe called the McCalls fee 


1-! of-river plant with a weighted average head under 
t co: Mae of about a AG ale: 8 Bee mae a 
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that the speed regulation may be changed by remote control while the 
unttis running. A comparative analysis of starting times of hydro- 
electric and steam units at Holtwood is given, showing that in spite 


of special design, the steam unit requires a much longer time than the 


hydroelectric unit. 

The pulverized fuel process was adopted in order to secure better 
sustained efficiency over a wide range of boiler rating, to reduce 
banking losses, and because it was desired to burn bituminous coal 
of various grades in the same furnaces with river bottom anthracite 
coal which is dredged from the upper end of the pond formed by the 
Holtwood dam. This has been successfully accomplished, approxi- 
mately one-third of all the coal burned, so far, having been river an~ 
thracite. During short periods, anthracite alone has been burned, 


: but most of the time the two kinds of coal are mixed before being dried 
and pulverized. Maintenance costs at the pulverizing plant when 


burning 100 per cent anthracite are very high. 

Data are presented showing the first cost of the plant, fuel rates, 
costs of preparing river anthracite, outage time of the generating 
units, and other operating results. A brief summary is given also of 
minor difficulties. 

On account of the unusual operating requirements as to toading, 
fuel supply, etc., the design and operation of this plant involved a 
number of interesting problems in design and operation, for the 
solution of which only a limited amount of experience was available. 
It is believed that nearly all of the major problems have been solved 
satisfactorily, but there is still need for further experimentation to 
secure the best possible results from the equipment installed. 


hp. for the older type of double-runner turbines to 
20,000 hp. for the latest single-runner type. The first 
eight units are 25-cycle, this frequency having been 
adopted to meet the requirements of Baltimore and 
Lancaster. The last two units installed in 1923-1924 


are 60-cycle to meet the needs ‘of York and Coatesville — 


‘and what is now the larger and rapidly growing part of 
‘the Lancaster load, which is supplied over a 60-cycle 


‘line built in 1924. The 25- and 60-cycle systems can 
‘be tied together by a total capacity of 25,000 kw. in 


seven synchronous frequency changers, of which two 


5000-kw. sets are located at the hydroelectric plant, 
The 


and the balance of 15,000 kw. at Lancaster. 
latter equipment was formerly used for supplying 
60-cycle load in that city when only two 25- 
circuits were available from Holtwox 

The normal full-load di che 
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seven day average was 3600 cu. ft. per sec. (102 cu. 
m. per sec.); the maximum 24-hr. flow was 441,000 
cu. ft. per sec. (12,470 cu. m. per sec.). 

The pond or reservoir formed by the Heltwood dam 
has an area of about four sq. mi. and a draw- 
down capacity of approximately 800,000,000 cu. 
ft. (22,700,000 cu. m.). Under present conditions 
of system load demands this drawdown gives complete 
weekly pondage to effectually equalize differences in 
daily flow and shape of load curve up to an average 
weekly river stage of 4200 cu. ft. per sec. (119 cu. m. 
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per sec.). The term “complete” pondage means that if 
the hydroelectric plant carries the entire system load 
above a certain base steam line, and the forebay on 
Friday evening is brought to a point not below the 
desired minimum level, the pond will just fill up 
again by Monday morning without spilling. In other 
words, the inflow of the river between Friday evening 
and Monday morning, minus whatever is used for a 
small amount of generation during that period, will be 
discharged during the period from Monday morning to 
Friday evening, in addition to the inflow of the river 
on these five days. 

With an average weekly flow of 4200 cu. ft. per sec. 
(119 cu. m. per sec.) the average five day draft can be 
increased by 1800 cu. ft. per sec. (51 cu. m. per sec.), 
to approximately 6000 cu. ft. per sec. (170 cu. m. per 
sec.); but with an average weekly flow of only 3600 
cu. ft. per sec. (102 cu. m. per sec.), the effective five 
day average draft can be raised to only about 5200 
cu. ft. per sec. (147 cu. m. per sec.), because the inflow 
at the rate of 3600 cu. ft. per sec. is not sufficient to 
completely refill the pond after maximum draw down 
as in the case of 4200 cu. ft per sec. inflow. For 
average weekly flows in excess of 4200 cu. ft. per sec. 
the increase in the daily discharge on the five week days 
will be limited to approximately 1800 cu. ft. per sec. 
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on account of the minimum desired forebay level at 
the time of maximum drawdown, and the inflow over 
the weekend will be more than sufficient to completely 
refill the pond before Monday morning. 

The installed capacity of the Baltimore steam plants 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany is about 220,000 kw. At Lancaster the Edison 
Electric Company has a standby steam plant with rated 
generator capacity of 7000 kw. At York, the Edison 
Light & Power Company has a steam generating station 
of 8500 kw. capacity and a tie-in connection of 7500 
kw. with the large hydro-steam system of the Metro- 
politan Edison Company, from which it receives 
approximately one-half of its load requirements. At 
Coatesville, the Chester Valley Electric Company has a 
steam plant of a rated capacity slightly in excess of 
3000 kw. and also a 5000-kw. tie-in connection with 
the Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric Company. 


GENERAL SYSTEM OPERATION 

The method of operating the system for maximum 
coordination of waterpower and steam has been ex- 
plained in a previous paper? and will not be discussed 
in detail here. Generally speaking, during high or 
excess flow the aim is to deliver the maximum amount of 
energy from the river. As long as there is water wasted 
over the dam, hydraulic efficiency is of no importance. 
The hydroelectric units are operated at full load as 
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long as possible and carry as much of the system load 
as is practicable when this is less than the hydroelectric 
capacity. The steam plants then operate “‘on the 
peaks” and carry all swings. In low or deficient flow, 
conditions are reversed. The steam plants are given the 
base load or belt generation and the hydroelectric plant 
operates ‘‘on the peaks,”’ and takes care of load fluc- 
tuations during the hour, even though such operation 
under average low-flow conditions causes an energy loss 
of about 7 per cent, and at very low river stages as much 
as 15 per cent, compared with 100 per cent load factor, 


2. A. S. M. E. Transactions, 1925, p. 379. 
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belt load generation. These differences are due more 
to the large hydraulic gradient of the tailrace than to 
the carrying of swings and the pcou alga loading of 
individual units. 

Under normal conditions the pond is drawn upon only 
to the extent of compensating for daily and week-end 
fluctuations in inflow and load demand and restoration 
of maximum pond level is aimed at on the morning of 
every week day. Thus the maximum practical amount 
of pondage is held in reserve to meet major emergency 
conditions or temporary outages at the steam plants. 


REASONS FOR BUILDING THE HOLTWOOD STEAM PLANT 


Until recently the Power Company depended entirely 
upon its customers’ steam plants for makeup steam 
generation. The company’s contracts give it the right 
to call on any of the steam plants previously listed for 
generation under certain conditions. In 1925, however, 
the company, through a subsidiary, the Holtwood 
Power Company, built a steam plant at Holtwood. 
Additional steam capacity was required for the system. 
The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
of Baltimore was ready to proceed with its new Gould 
Street plant, but after careful joint study it was de- 
cided that Holtwood was the logical place for the next 
step in steam station construction and arrangements 
were made with the Baltimore company to temporarily 
postpone the Gould Street project. The principal 
reasons for this decision were as follows: 


1. The 60-cycle load in Pennsylvania was increasing rapidly 
and additional capacity was essential. None of the Pennsylvania 
customers’ steam plants is modern and well adapted for economi- 
cal extension, and existing power agreements did not provide 
for the use of more than the capacity available at the time when 
Holtwood supply had started. 

_2. The transmission of primary power from Baltimore to the 
Pennsylvania 60-cycle system to take care of the growth of the 
Power Company’s load commitments, would have required 
additional frequency changers at Holtwood, with consequent 
conversion losses in addition to increased transmission losses. 
A direct connection of the Baltimore 6214-cycle system with 
the 60-cycle system in Pennsylvania was not possible without 
extensive changes in Baltimore. 

3. <A plant at Holtwood, being at the hub of the wheel, so to 
speak, could offer the maximum protection to all of the radial 
lines. The transmission of power from any customer city to 
Holtwood and thence to another city requires a reversal of flow, 
with consequent complication of voltage-regulation. From this 
point of view the logical place for a steam plant supplementary 
to hydro is at the water-power site. 

4. Since the Lancaster dual frequency supply had grown to 
about 25,000 kw. it was desired to always maintain two sources 
of supply, which during very low river stages required an appre- 
ciable amount of 60-cycle hydroelectric generation during off- 
peak hours. Sixty-cycle supply from the Holtwood steam plant 
enabled the system to conserve the entire hydroelectric energy 
exclusively for peak service, thus indirectly gaining ineffective 
peak supply for the system appreciably more than the steam 
capacity proper. 

5. There are large deposits of river bottom anthracite coal 
in the Holtwood pond. The location of a steam plant at Holt- 
wood made it possible to use some of this coal and store same 
eventually in very large quantities, thus providing a more 
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economical and effective emergency insurance of fuel supply than 
is practical with bituminous coal at the city stations. 

6. The installation of a steam plant adjacent to a variable 
flow run-of-river hydroelectric plant makes it possible to effect 
considerable savings in operating expense through the coordina- 
tion of operation and maintenance work. In such asystem so far 
as possible, all maintenance work at. the hydroelectric plant is 
done during low flow, whereas repairs at the steam plant are 
concentrated in the high-flow period. This makes it possible 
for the same force, at least in part, to be used at both plants. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF STEAM PLANT (FIGS. 3 & 4) 


It is not the purpose of this paper to give a detailed 
description of the entire plant and an itemized list of 
equipment. However, the principal physical character- 
istics will be mentioned as a ground work for a discussion 
of special features and of the reasons for making certain 
decisions. 

The generating equipment proper consists of two 
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10,000-kw., 80 per cent power factor, 1800-rev. per min., 
three-phase, 60-cycle, 13,200-volt generators driven 
by nine-stage turbines designed for 350 Ib. (23.8 atm.) 
gage at the throttle. Initial operation is at 550 deg. 
fahr. (287.7 deg. cent.), but the turbines are guaranteed 
to operate successfully at 700 deg. fahr. (371.7 deg. 
cent.) if the superheat should be increased later. Each 
unit has a 75-kw., 250-volt shaft-end exciter. Steam is 
bled from the turbines at three stages—the third, 
fifth, and seventh. Each turbo generator is equipped 
with a 13,000 sq. ft. (1208 sq. m.) single pass condenser. 

The boiler installation consists of three cross drum 
vertically baffled three-pass B. & W. boilers, each with a 
heating surface of 14,056 sq. ft., (1805.7 sq. m.), ex- 
clusive of the water screen at the bottom and back of 
the furnace which has an additional surface of 775 
sq. ft. (72.0 sq. m.). The working pressure is 385 lb. 
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(26.2 atm.) gage. Each boiler is equipped with a 
convection type superheater above the top row of water 
tubes, designed to give a steam temperature of 560 
deg. fahr. (293.3 deg. cent.) at 250 per cent rating. 
Each boiler has its own stack with a height of 126 
ft. (38.4 m.) above the burners. There are two 
induced draft fans above each boiler. Neither econo- 
mizers nor air preheaters are installed, although provi- 
sion is made to add such equipment later on, if found 
advisable. Makeup water is furnished by two horizon- 
tal single effect evaporators which are supplied with 
filtered river water. 

The furnaces have air-cooled side and front walls. 
Each furnace has a volume of 11,500 cu. ft. (825 cu. m.) 
above the water screen. The vertical burners, of which 
there are eight to a boiler, are set under the high end 
of the boiler. Pulverized coal feeders are arranged in 
four motor-driven pairs per boiler. There are three 
primary air fans. The boilers are arranged in a single 
row parallel to the turbine hall, in which the turbines are 
placed lengthwise. The boilers and furnaces are 
guaranteed to give 300 per cent rating for twenty-four 
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hr. or 400 per cent for twelve hr. when using 
bituminous coal, and 250 per cent for 24 hr. or 325 
per cent for 12 hr. using river anthracite. 

All auxiliaries are motor-driven with the exception of 
one steam turbine driven boiler feed pump. Each of 
the two circulating water pumps has a dual drive con- 
sisting of one 25-cycle and one 60-cycle motor. All 
other a-c. motors are 60-cycle. The 60-cycle hydro- 
electric units provide an independent source of power, 
which is considered of greater reliability than shaft-end 
auxiliary generators or house turbines. The boilers 
and furnaces are equipped with Bailey automatic 
combustion controls which operate the coal feeders, the 
induced draft fans, and the stack dampers. 

The coal preparation plant occupies a separate build- 
ing located upstream from the boiler house. At the 
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top of the building there are two raw coal bins with a 
total capacity of 1000 tons to which coal is elevated by 
a skip hoist. From the raw coal bunkers coal is fed 
by a drag conveyer to a 61%-ft. by 50-ft. (1.98 m. by 
15.2 m.) rotary dryer with a capacity of 25 net tons of 
bituminous or 24 net tons of river anthracite coal per 
hr. There are three dry coal bins each with a capac- 
ity of 20 net tons. The pulverizing equipment consists 
of three Fuller 57 in. (1.45 m.) screen type mills, each 
with a guaranteed capacity of 714 net tons per hr. of 
bituminous or 41% net tons of river coal when grinding 
to a fineness of 83 to 87 per cent through a 200 mesh 
screen. Pulverized coal is pumped to the boiler house 
by two Fuller-Kinyon pumps through two five-in. pipe 
lines with a horizontal length of about 350 ft. (106.7 m.) 
and a vertical rise of 85 ft. (25.9 m.). 

Bituminous coal is received by railroad car and 
dumped into a track hopper mounted over a crusher. 
River coal is for the most part scowed to the forebay 
ramp where it is transferred to a railroad car and hauled 
to the track hopper. 

At present the coal storage facilities consist of a 
drag scraper storage yard with a capacity of about 
10,000 tons. Coal is also stocked out and reclaimed by 
locomotive crane from several areas adjacent to rail- 
road sidings. With the increase in plant capacity the 
main storage will be gradually extended by filling in a 
large shallow area of the forebay. 


CONTROLLING FACTORS AND SPECIAL FEATURES OF 
DESIGN 


The Holtwood plant was designed not so much for 
maximum economy or minimum first cost, but pri- 
marily for mechanical sturdiness, reliability of service, 
quick starting, ability to float in at no-load, and for 
facilitating the proper division of load between hydro- 
electric and steam plants. In carrying out these aims 
a number of interesting questions arose and several 
special features were incorporated which will be dis- 
cussed below. 

Choice of Site. The forebay of the hydroelectric 
plant, which is protected from floating ice and debris by 
a rock fill ramp, skimmer wall, and floating booms, 
offered an ideal source for circulating water. The 
exact location of the steam plant, however, presented 
an interesting problem. The site finally selected for 
the initial section of the power house was immediately 
below (i. e., on the downstream side) and abutting on 
the wing wall from the river shore to the hydroelectric 
plant. Circulating water for the condensers is taken 
from the forebay and returned to the gate house of the 
hydroelectric plant, the tunnels having been cut 
through the wing wall. 

Serious consideration was given to a site along the 
tailrace below the hydroelectric plant. The natural 
head from forebay to tailrace would then have been 
used for discharging water through the condensers, 
thus doing away with pumping equipment. This 
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scheme looked particularly attractive from the point of 
view of saving a few minutes in the starting operation. 
_ The head, however, is considerably greater than that 
_ required to overcome the frictional resistance of the 
condensers and water conduits. Supplementary to 


this scheme, a plan was also considered of using the | 


excess head to drive auxiliary hydraulic turbines, but 
‘this was an added complication. 


As the heaviest steam generation and maximum draft 


of circulating water would be at times of very low flow, 


the use of water in this manner would reduce the hydro- 
electric plant output during these low river stages. 
During the high-flow period there would be a gain in the 
combined net output of the hydro and steam plants. 
If arrangements were made to utilize the excess head 
beyond the condensers, and if the hydroelectric plant 
operated 24 hr. a day as during moderate low flow, 
the reduction in hydroelectric plant output would be 
less than the equivalent amount of electrical energy 
consumed in the motors. However, in very low flow 
the hydroelectric plant shuts down at night and all 
_ the available hydroelectric energy is thrown in on the 
peaks. The diversion of water through the condensers 
during the 24 hr. of steam operation would still show 
a net gain in energy output, but would cause an appre- 
ciable reduction in the peak service rendered by the 
hydroelectric plant on account of the concentration 


of all the hydroelectric energy during the short 


period of peak generation. Maximum peak service 
in very low flow is of prime importance, particularly 
as there is a tendency for the peak service corresponding 
— toacertain amount of hydroelectric energy to increase 
from year to year with the growth of the system load. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the site selected 
was the greater amount of space available. The plant 
is laid out for six turbine bays and its ultimate capacity 
will be approximately 120,000 kw.. The future exten- 
sions will be made to the north of the wing wall into a 
_ shallow portion of the forebay area where little coffer- 

damming will be required. The initial two-bay section 
of the power house was built entirely in the dry, the wing 
wall acting as a bulkhead. 

Another advantage of the layout adopted is that the 
injection of warm condenser discharge into the end of 
the gate house is of value in reducing the chances of 
capacity reductions caused by frazil ice on the hydro- 
electric units at that end of the power house. It has 
_ been calculated that for the completed plant, enough 
heat: would is spkuaa aie in 1 the condenses water to 
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hydroelectric plant. The steam generator leads are 
carried through a cable duct to oil switches located in 
the hydroelectric plant switchroom. The control 
panels for the steam units are a part of the 60-cycle 
The Tirrill 
element and the controls for the Keilholtz-Ricketts 
booster regulator used on the steam units are located 
on this switchboard. 


Size and Type of Generating Units. From the point 
of view of low first cost and of economy of operation, 
under. base load conditions, larger generating units 
would have been desirable. However, as previously 
stated, these considerations were subordinated to 
sturdiness, reliability of service, quick starting, and 
maximum coordination with the hydroelectric plant. 
Furthermore, under the existing conditions, these 


initial steam units must often operate at a compara- 


tively small load, either when separated from the rest 
of the generating system or in high flow when operating 
on the peaks so as to “‘skim off” the top of the load and 
give the hydroelectric units maximum load. All of 
these considerations pointed toward relatively small 
sturdy units for the initial installation, approximating 
in capacity the hydroelectric units. 

Auxiliary Power System. The number of oil circuit 
breakers on the auxiliary power system has been kept 
to a minimum. Magnetic contactors have been em- 
ployed for all switching purposes, except on main 
feeders between distribution boards. Tests were made 
on different types of contactors to determine their 
ability to rupture the maximum expected short circuits. 
The control for contactors on essential auxiliaries is so 
arranged that either a contactor will not open on low- 
voltage, or will immediately reclose on restoration of 
voltage. 

Special precautions to avoid explosion hazard have 
been taken in the installation of the electrical system; 
in the coal preparation plant, distribution switchboard 
and contactors for the main auxiliaries are located in a 
special switchroom, isolated from the main building by 
concrete fire walls. All push buttons, and such manual 
controllers as are necessary in the mill and dryer rooms, 
are of the Navy standard vaporproof type. All light- 
ing fixtures are dust proof and vaporproof. 

Quick Starting of Hydroelectric and Steam Units. 
Ina hydroelectric system in high flow, when 1e - 
tem load is less than the hydroelectric cap 
steam plant should be shut dor t 
cally should: not ae in the 
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use in the event of breakdowns, it is necessary to oper- 
ate normally a larger number of units than would be 
required for most economical generation. 

Hydraulic turbines operating at low or medium heads 
or having only short penstocks are inherently quick 
starting machines. Temperature differences are practi- 
cally nil, clearances are relatively large, and construction 
is sturdy. The starting time can be further reduced by 
special arrangement of control valves and instruments, 
by automatic starting of pumps supplying the pressure 
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fluid of servo motors, etc., and by training the operators. 
At the Holtwood hydroelectric plant any of the 10 
units, ranging in capacity from 13,500 to 20,000 hp. 
is commonly started from standstill without preliminary 
preparation and synchronized in less than one minute, 
and frequently in less than half a minute. Fig 5. 
gives an analysis of the few steps involved in this opera- 
tion, requiring only two men—the governor man and the 
switchboard operator. The low-flow standby service 
of a low-head hydroelectric plant equipped with 
pondage has well been called ‘‘a-c. storage battery 
service,” 7. e@., its ability to synchronize the entire 
capacity in a few minutes and maintain full output 
for several hours or days, and thus tide over temporary 
emergencies at the steam plants. During the high-flow 
period this emergency service is not available at the 
hydroelectric plant, because all hydroelectric units 
are operating at maximum gate opening. 

When going into the field of steam generation at 
Holtwood, the power company desired to extend so far 
as practicable this quick starting ability to its steam 
plant, thus giving to the hydroelectric steam combina- 
tion a certain amount of quick emergency service also 
during the high-flow period. This was one of thé 
reasons for selecting a particularly sturdy type of tur- 
bine of relatively small size. The specifications provide 
that “every effort is to be made in the construction 
of these machines to make them suitable for starting up 
in the minimum time.” Under normal conditions a 
Holtwood steam unit is paralleled in 25 min. 
and in emergency the time can be reduced to 
15 min. from the time the start signal is given. 
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Fig. 6 gives an analysis of the operation. A total 
of four men are engaged in this operation and the time 
consumed and the number of steps required are still in 
striking contrast to hydroelectric starting. : 
The desire to facilitate quick starting was the chief 
reason for limiting the superheat in the initial installa- 
tion to a total temperature of 550 degrees at the throttle. 
In future extensions it is planned to install larger units, . 
using the first two for quick starting purposes. At 
that time radiant type superheaters may be installed, 
giving a total steam temperature of 725 deg. 
Various schemes have been proposed for maintaining 
the quick starting feature on the first units, if and when 
this step is taken, such as omitting the radiant super- 
heater in one boiler, use of a Ruths accumulator, ete. 
Floating In. Asa practical matter, in a case such as 
the above mentioned building up of load, and whenever 
the load is at or near the hydroelectric capacity, it is 
necessary to have spare capacity on the bus. At such 
a time in high flow any load carried by a steam unit 
causes a net loss of the equivalent amount of water 
power. It is therefore highly desirable to have steam 
units able to float in or motor at no load. On the 
Holtwood units a by-pass ‘is provided around the 
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Fig. 


main steam control valves to admit enough steam to the 
turbine to keep it cool. The manufacturers’ guarantee 
provides that with this by-pass connection open “‘it 
will be possible to motor the turbine by means of its 
generator with the control valves shut off a period of 
one hour without overheating any parts of the turbine.” 

A 34-in. (1.9 em.) orifice is at present installed in 
the by-pass. It has been found that this discharges 
enough steam to drive the unit at slightly more than 
synchronous speed under excitation. This is more than 
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is necessary for cooling and prevents lowering of speed 
for synchronizing unless the speed is reduced by manual 
manipulation of the vacuum or the throttle. Tests 
are not yet completed to determine the safe minimum 
size of orifice. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the division of load between a 12,000- 
kw. hydroelectric unit and one of the steam units over 
the noon hour drop when operating in parallel on the 
Lancaster 60-cycle load separated from the rest of the 
system. Until about 11:55 a. m. the hydroelectric unit 
is “wide open,” with the steam turbine taking the 
momentary swings and the more gradual load changes. 
When the customer’s load drops below the hydro- 
electric capacity, the hydroelectric governor begins to 
function or to ‘‘maintain the frequency” as the operators 
say, and the steam unit “floats in’ or motors. Oc- 
casionally small amounts of power are momentarily 
supplied by the steam turbine, due to slight decreases in 
frequency which draw on the kinetic energy stored in the 
rotor and also in a few cases probably cause the steam 


Fic. 7—WatTTMETER CHarts Durine Froatine-In PERIOD 


Over THE Noon Hotr 


governor to open a control valve momentarily. The 
graphic chart of steam turbine output does not show 
input when momentarily motoring because of a zero 
stop on the meter. 

When the load has increased to the capacity of the 
hydroelectric unit the conditions prevailing before the 
noon hour are restored. The boiler operation is ap- 
proximately as follows: a short time before noon the 
rate of coal feed is reduced so as to lower the steam 
sufficiently to avoid “‘blowing-off’’ as the load drops. 
The burner flames are extinguished just before the 
beginning of the motoring period, but are relighted 
occasionally as required to maintain the pressure within 
the desired range. 

Special Governors. In order to change the per cent 
speed regulation on the standard type of governor it is 
usually necessary to shut down the steam turbine. 
In a hydroelectric steam system such as has been 
described, when the steam unit is carrying the base 
load it is desirable that its regulation should be rela- 
tively large, whereas when it is carrying the load fluctua- 
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tions or peaks and the hydroelectric units are carrying 
the base load, the steam unit regulation should be 
relatively small. The Holtwood steam units operate 
also in parallel with a number of other steam units, 
where regulation cannot be adjusted while running. 
In order to control Holtwood steam generation in 
respect to these other steam stations, either towards 
assigning to the Holtwood units a steady load or a fluctu- 
ating load, it was thought desirable to be able to change 
from one condition to the other without shutting down 
the unit. Hence a special motor driven device was 
installed for changing the governor regulation. This 
device is controlled from the switchboard in the hydro- 
electric plant. The specifications provide for an ad- 
justment range from 1 per cent to 5 per cent, although 
the guaranteed range is only 2 per cent to 5 per cent. 
Tests made on the governors at the factory showed a 
range from 1.6 per cent to 7.4 per cent. 

The manufacturer’s guarantees provide that the 
characteristics of the governors are such that there will 
not be any hunting between the steam turbines and the 
hydro units or between the two steam turbines under 
either of the two following operating conditions: 

1. Steady continuous load carried on waterwheel generators, 
and fiuctuating load carried on the steam turbines. 

2. Steady continuous load carried on steam turbines and flue- 
tuating load earried on waterwheel-driven generators. 

The guarantees also provide that the speed regulation 
and the speed of operation of the governor and control 


- mechanism of the turbine will be such that with full 


load thrown off the generator and the field circuit 
breaker opened simultaneously, the speed will not ex- 
ceed that for which the emergency trip is set (the latter 
is to be not over 110 per cent). 

In order to make it possible to restore normal fre- 
quency in case of a sudden overload due to the break- 
down of a generating unit or other cause, by paralleling 
a steam unit without cutting off customers’ load, a 
particularly wide range is provided in the governor 
control of the Holtwood units. The speed can be 
changed by remote control from 107 per cent or 64 
cycles to 85 per cent or 51 cycles, but in the latter case 
the by-pass around the control valves must be throttled 
which, as stated previously, is at present too large. 

Condensers. The heaviest duty on the steam units 
falls in the period of very low flow, which usually is also 
a warm weather period. Also in cold weather, as for 
example, in case of a frazil ice run, it may be desired to 
throw the maximum possible overload on a steam unit 
for a short time. This was the cause of conservatism 
in condenser design. For ordinary conditions probably 
a 9000-sq. ft. (836-sq. m.) single-pass condenser would 
have sufficed, but in line with the policy of insuring a 
safe margin of capacity and maximum coordination 
with the hydroelectric plant, even at the expense of 
first cost, a 13,000-sq. ft. (1208-sq. m.) single pass con- 
denser was installed on each unit. Sustained gross 
generating capacity for highest water temperature in 
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December, 38 deg. fahr. (3.3 deg. cent.), was found to be 
15,200 kw. limited by the turbine, and for highest 
water temperatures in September, 75 deg. fahr. (23.9 
deg. cent.), 18,200 kw. at 100 per cent power factor, 
limited by the heating of the generator field. 

Pulverized Fuel. The principal reasons for installing 
a pulverized coal burning plant were as follows: 


1. It was believed that during the low-flow period when the 
steam units would carry heavy base loads as well as during the 
high-flow period with its fluctuating loads, the pulverized system 
would have an advantage over stokers in being able to maintain 
good efficiencies over a wider range of load with varying grades 
of fuel. 

2. It was desired to reduce the starting and banking losses to 
a minimum. With a stoker-fired plant these would have been 
particularly great during the high-flow period when the steam 
plant carries peaks and fluctuations as outlined above. 

3. Any known and tried stokers suitable for burning fine 
sizes of anthracite coal would not, have been adapted to the use 
of eastern bituminous coal. It was believed that it would be 
possible by adopting the pulverized coal process to prepare and 
burn either or both types of coal with the same equipment. 
It will be shown later under operating results that this hope has 
been fulfilled. The high speed ball type of pulverizing mill was 
adopted because it is best suited for the preparation of anthracite 
as well as bituminous coal. 

4. Economies could be effected in preparation of coal by 
utilizing surplus off-peak hydroelectric energy in high flow for 
operating the pulverizing plant. 


CONSTRUCTION AND Cost DATA 


Decision to build the steam plant was made April 2, 
1924. The turbo generators were ordered May 23, 


and excavation began June 24, 1924. The first generat- — 
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ing unit went into regular commercial operation 
July 20, 1925, and the second on August 4, 1925. 

The design work was carried out by the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore. 
The field engineering and construction work was 
handled by the power company’s own forces. 

Fig. 8 is a summary of the cost of the plant, ex- 
clusive of property, legal and corporate expenses, hous- 
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ing for employees, interest during construction, and 
exclusive of any contractors’ fees. There are several 
factors which should be borne in mind in comparing 
these costs with those of other plants. The present 
boiler installation is larger than needed for the first 
two turbines, and surplus pulverizing capacity on a 
bituminous rating was installed to off-set partially the 
reduction in capacity when milling river coal. Switch- 
ing equipment is installed for two more units and the 
cable tunnel to the hydroelectric plant will take care of 
the ultimate station. The intake and discharge tunnels 
are built for two more units of a capacity up to 35,000 
kw. each. The width of the power house is sufficient to 
accommodate units up to 35,000-kw. capacity and 
larger boilers. 

It may be of interest to note that the cost of the prep- 
aration plant per net ton of pulverized output per 
hour on a bituminous rating was $8,720 for structures 
and $10,830 for equipment, or a total of $19,550. 


OPERATING RESULTS AND EXPERIENCE 


General Results. In the calendar year 1926, the gross 
output of the steam plant was 60,870,000 kw-hr. The 
station uses, including coal handling and preparation, 
amounted to 4,200,000 kw-hr., or 6.9 per cent, giving a 
net generation of 56,670,000 kw-hr. The one-hour 
peak load was 26,600 kw. or 38 per cent more than 
the nominal rating of the two units. The annual 
load factor was 26.1 per cent and the annual capacity 
factor based on gross generation was 34.8 per cent. The 
variable character of the plant load is shown by the 
fact that the highest net output was a little over 
10,000,000 kw-hr. in the month of July, whereas the 
lowest output was only about 2,500,000 kw-hr. in the 
month of October. The year 1926 was of better than 
average river flow, which accounts for the relatively 
low output of the steam plant. 

The average economy for the year was 21,160 B. t. u. 
(5331 kg-cal.) per net kw-hr. The best weekly economy 
reported was 18,350 B.t.u. (46238 kg-cal.) per net 
kw-hr. burning 100 per cent bituminous, the best weekly 
economy burning 100 per cent anthracite was 19,800 
B.t.u. (5010 kg-cal.) per net kw-hr. The average 
boiler and furnace efficiency for the year was 79.6 
per cent without allowance for dryer fuel or for energy 
requirements of the boiler auxiliaries. 

The boilers have operated up to 385 per cent rating for 
afew hoursatatime. The average rating for the total 
steaming period was 201 per cent. 

Of the total coal used, 35.4 per cent, was river anthra- 
cite and 64.6 per cent bituminous. 

Of the total coal used, 35.4 per cent was river anthra- 
cite and 64.6 per cent bituminous. The average quality 
of the two fuels was approximately as follows: 


Anthracite Bituminous 
MOIStUTOl 4. hse ce ee 13.0 per cent 3.8 per cent 
Ashacry DASIRS cb) ents /.. 16.7 per cent 11.1 per cent 


B. t. u. wet basis (kg-eal.).. 10,880 (6,044) 13,210 (7,339) 
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A great deal of the bituminous coal burned was of an 
inferior quality with an ash content as high as 20 
per cent. Of the total dry ash in river anthracite, 
about 614 per cent is intrinsic ash and the rest is foreign 
matter. Attempts have been made to evaluate various 
reductions in the latter item but the findings are not yet 
conclusive. Such reduction in ash means not only 
higher heating value per pound, decreased power con- 
sumption in grinding, and increase in effective plant 
output, but also a very appreciable reduction in main- 
tenance cost of mills. Mill maintenance is affected 
particularly by sand, small pebbles, and stones. Several 
schemes of reducing the ash have been tried in the re- 
covery process of river coal, but they are still in the 
experimental stage. 

Use of River Anthracite. A detailed discussion of 
the use of river coal does not come within the scope of 
this paper, but a few outstanding phases of the subject 
will be mentioned. 

Up to date roughly one-third of all the coal burned has 
been river anthracite. In a few periods aggregating 
about ten weeks 100 per cent anthracite has been 
burned. At certain other times the fuel was all bitu- 
minous. Between these two extremes various mixtures 
were tried out. The volatile in river anthracite is so 
low (averaging a little over 8 per cent) that it is some- 


what difficult to ignite and the flame is not as stable as - 


with bituminous. The anthracite coal is ignited by 
means of flexible hose oil torches of which there are two 
per boiler connected through pipes to an outside 
pressure tank. There has not been sufficient experience 
in starting up with river coal to train the operators 
thoroughly or to determine the best procedure and 
minimum amount of oil required, but experience to date 
has been as follows: When starting up after a weekday 
bank of approximately six hr. the torches were 
burned for 10 to 15 min. and consumed an average 
of about 20 gal. (75.7 1.) of oil per boiler. On 
individual days the consumption was as low as 10 gal. 
(87.8 1.). After a weekend bank of approximately 
30 hr. the torches were used for 20 to 30 min. 
consuming about 80 gal. (303 1.) of oil. In starting 
up a cold boiler with straight river coal it is necessary 
to burn the torches for 35 to 45 min. A.single 
measurement showed a consumption of about 125 
gal. (473 1.). 

One hundred per cent anthracite coal is not well 
adapted to high flow operation with many starts and 
stops and fluctuating loads. A scheme is under 
consideration to preheat the combustion air electrically 
during the high-flow period just before the morning 
peak, using otherwise wasted hydroelectric energy to 
shorten the starting period, to replace in part the large 
quantity of kerosene or fuel oil, and to save a con- 
siderable amount of now unburned fuel. Straight 
anthracite is also not suitable at Holtwood in very low 
flow when the steam plant is carrying the base load 
because of the reduced output of the mills. The latter 
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objection could of course be overcome by installing 
more pulverizing capacity. 

The river coal is abrasive and contains a varying 
amount of sand and small pebbles causing a large in- 
crease in the cost of maintenance of the preparation 
plant. Even small amounts of bituminous coal seem 
to act as a cushion or lubricant and reduce the wear on 
the mills. 


The pulverizing mill balls are normally used until 
they have lost about 28.5 per cent of their initial weight, 
the latter being about 525 Ib. (238 kg.) per ball. In 
milling straight anthracite, the average output is 
about 220 net tons per ball or 880 net tons for a set of 
balls. At rated capacity this would give an average 
life of about 195 hr. The material cost of balls is 
about 16.2 cents per net ton of coal ground. 


The largest item in maintenance when using river coal 
is renewal of grinding rings. The life of a ring in tons is 
about 2060, and the cost of rings without labor is about 
38 cents per net ton of coal. Operating and main- 
tenance costs at the preparation plant, exclusive of 
power, during a five weeks run with anthracite, 
generating 3,284,000 kw-hr. under high-flow loading 
conditions, were as follows: 


Operating labor.............. $3435 per net ton 


Supplies saa arava sae OL5ae ee a 
Maintenance material........ 8677 < «  « 

a laoreet Anca O877 «§ « « 
MOGI Oa AaNad meh aha Pe LO LOd ween 


During the above run the average ash content was 18.7 
per cent dry basis, 2. e., 2.0 per cent higher than the 
average per cent for the year (16.7 per cent). 

It is believed that due to a better understanding of 
the cause of yoke breakage, the cost of which amounted 
to 14 cents per net ton during the test period, this 
item could be greatly reduced. 


A mixture of two kinds of coal is obtained by drawing 
bituminous and anthracite respectively from the two 
raw coal bunkers simultaneously upon the drag con- 
veyor which discharges the coal into the dryer where it 
becomes thoroughly mixed. There has been no trouble 
due to separation of the two kinds of coal in the dryer, 
conveyor, mills, or transport system. A 50-50 mixture 
has been found entirely satisfactory for high flow 
fluctuating load operation. 


The river coal dredging season lasts for only seven 
to nine months, depending on weather and river con- 
ditions. Fortunately this coal is particularly well 
adapted for storage purposes. The price of the raw 
coal is low, resulting in a minimum investment tied up 
in storage. The coal can be piled to any depth and 
does not deteriorate. In fact there is a certain improve- 
ment in that some of the moisture in the freshly de- 
livered coal will drain off. For these reasons the fuel 
is particularly suited for use in a steam plant which 
is supplementary to a variable flow hydroelectric 
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development, as it is not possible to make accurate 
forecasts of the coal requirements. 

Much study has been devoted to the combustion 
problem when using anthracite and to the proper con- 
struction and adjustment of the burners, air ports, 
primary and secondary air combinations, etc., but 
there is still need for further investigation along these 
lines. The Holtwood plant has proved that this low 
grade fuel can be burned successfully in pulverized 
form. The proportionate amount of anthracite 
- actually used has so far been controlled more by 
practical considerations of supply then by conditions 
of operation and it is hoped that in the future a still 
greater amount can be used. 

In actual practise it has been found that the guaran- 
teed degree of fineness of pulverizing quoted above is 
not necessary. The present operating standard is 70 
per cent for bituminous and for mixtures and 75 per cent 
for anthracite alone. 

Results of tests on the dryer when treating river 
anthracite were as follows: 


Maximum 
Output of Average 
dryer operation 


Moisture entering dryer........ 
Moisture at dryer outlet....... 
Moisture at mill inlet.......... 


11.30 per cent 
4.15 per cent 
2.41 per cent 


11.30 per cent 
2.0 per cent 
1.0 per cent 


Pulverized anthracite could not be burned success- 
fully in the dryer and untreated river coal is now burned 
on hand-fired grates under the dryer. The coal fired 
per net ton of anthracite input to the dryer was 55.7 lb. 
(25.3 kg.). The heat units fired per pound of water 
evaporated in the dryer was 4100 B. t. u. (2277 kg-cal. 
per kg. of water). 

Outage of Units. The excellent outage record of the 
Holtwood steam units shows that to a great extent the 
desire for maximum service reliability has been met. 
In about 21 months of operation of two units the total 
outage due to breakdowns or repairs of mechanical or 
electrical trouble has been 390 hr. or 1.26 per cent of 
the total unit hoursin the period. This time could have 
been considerably reduced if necessary. 

The only case of mechanical breakdown in the gener- 
ating units and their auxiliaries was a shearing of two 
blades on the eighth stage wheel of one unit. In passing 
through the ninth or last stage these broken blades 
slightly damaged the ninth stage blading and then 
punctured four condenser tubes. As this trouble was 
not observed at the time it occurred, the unit was 
operated for several days until the damage to the tubes 
was discovered in the course of periodic tests on con- 
ductivity of condensate. It was then taken out at 
first for temporary repairs and a few weeks later for 
permanent replacement of the two damaged stages, 
but at the time the trouble was discovered the unit 
could have remained in service for a longer period if 
necessary. 
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The only major damage to the electrical equipment 
occurred during a severe local lightning storm, which 
caused a spillover between the high-tension and low- 
tension bushings on one of the 70-kv. step-up trans- 
formers, the low-tension side of which was connected to 
the same bus as the turbo-generator. The high voltage 
to which the generator in this way was exposed causeda 
puncture in the winding (2nd coil from the high voltage 
end out of 20), the flash taking place from winding to a 
projecting part of the supporting iron ring. The 
balanced relays tripped the oil circuit breaker and 
generator field immediately. The generator was ener- 
gized 114 minutes later and operated satisfactorily for 
six months, the puncture not being discovered until at 
the time of the annually scheduled routine inspection 
and disassembly of the unit. Only two armature 
coils had to be replaced requiring a total of 10 days of 
single shift work, the material being taken from stock. 
The fact that the unit could operate satisfactorily so 
long with a puncture in the armature winding is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the system is operated with 
its neutral ungrounded. 

The experience of other companies in respect to the 
capacity reducing effect of breakdowns may not have 
been as favorable with similar types of unit as the above 
described two accidents may indicate. But even if 


- these two occurrences might have caused an immediate 


though temporary capacity outage at the Holtwood 
plant, the liberal provisions for spare equipment as 
practised for a number of years by the operating 
companies connected to the Holtwood system, would 
have permitted the bringing in of spare capacity, so that 
service should not have been affected by these break- 
downs. Particularly on a system that does not depend 
wholly on steam power but draws a good portion of its 
requirements from a variable-flow hydroelectric plant 
equipped with pondage, such outages of a few hours or 
days can be readily taken care of during the low-flow 
period by the a-c. storage capacity, 7. e., the quick 
starting ability of the hydroelectric units referred to in 
the general description of the Holtwood system. 


MINOR DIFFICULTIES 


As might be expected when building a plant in which 
so many different requirements have to be met deviating 
from usual practise, a great many minor difficulties 
have been experienced before satisfactory performance 
could be obtained from every piece of equipment. A 
few brief statements on these experiences may be of 
interest. | 

Drag Conveyer. The coupling between motor and 
conveyer broke several times on account of overload 
and jamming, caused by the type of slide gates em- 
ployed at the outlets of the raw coal bunkers. When 
the slide gates opened wide the coal flooded and clogged 
the conveyer, and when only partly opened the wet 
river coal had a tendency to arch. After skirt plates 
were installed between bunker outlets and conveyer 
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and a shear pin was inserted in coupling, quite satisfac- 
tory operation was obtained. 

Dryer. Attaching angles to the lifting blades of the 
drum greatly improved the performance of the dryer, 
although it has not yet fully met the guarantee, partic- 
ularly in respect to river coal. The original plan of 
burning pulverized anthracite in the dryer had to be 
abandoned and hand-firing on pin hole grates, under 
forced draft, was finally adopted as the most satis- 
factory solution. The magnet in the discharge spout 
of the dryer did not remove all the tramp iron from 
the dried fuel before passing through the mills; this 
trouble was largely eliminated by placing three addi- 
tional magnets along the spouts leading to the mills. 

Explosions. So far only two explosions have been 
experienced, both of which can be traced back to exces- 
sive temperature in the dryer shell at high rating, aided 
by the presence of combustible foreign material. 
Damage was slight in one case but in the other the 
original explosion in the boot of the bucket elevator 
was followed by several smaller explosions, damaging 
the casing of the elevator. The vent stack at the top 
of the elevator casing was enlarged, steam lines were 
provided in the dryer, and an inspection window was 
cut in at the outlet end of the dryer. It is believed that 
these arrangements will greatly help to prevent ex- 
plosions or to minimize their severity. 

Asa safe guard against explosions, dust is not allowed 
to accumulate in the mill house or in the dryer. The 
labor and expense of preventing such accumulations in 
the dryer have been reduced by installing soot blowers 
at points where dust might collect. 

Mill Foundations. Regrouting of base rings and 
replacement of broken anchor bolts have been necessary 
at intervals, usually after a prolonged run of 100 per 
cent anthracite. 'The motor foundations as originally 
constructed developed serious cracks, but after they 
were enlarged no further trouble was experienced. 

Mill House Lighting. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced at first with lighting in the mill house, due 
to breakage of filament from mill vibration. The 
lighting system was changed from 220 to 110 volts in 
order to take advantage of the greater mechanical 
strength of the lower-voltage filament. This only 
partially solved the problem. Special anti-vibration 
fixtures were then developed in conjunction with a 
fixture manufacturer. These now make _ possible 
normal lamp life. 

Coal Transport Pumps. The pumps require a slightly 
larger amount of air than anticipated. They operate 
satisfactorily for either kind of fuel and for mixtures. 
The wear when pumping anthracite, though not ex- 
cessive, is expected to be reduced by stelliting the pe- 
riphery of the screw. ; 

Fire in the Pulverized Coal Bunkers. On two 
occasions small smoldering fires started in the pulverized 
fuel bunkers. These were easily smothered by closing 
all vent openings and by slowly drawing down the stored 
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fuel through the burners. These fires were probably 
started by some abnormal or temporary condition or 
quality of coal, as during a number of months two idle 
pulverized coal bins were normally kept full and coal 
has lain occasionally in a bin for several weeks without 
trouble. 

Coal Feeders. Considerable wear was experienced on 
the coal feeders with anthracite. Hard metal studs 
were placed on the periphery of the screws, which com- 
pensated for the reduced diameter and maintained more 
equal coal feed to the burners. 

Adjustment of Burners. In an effort to prevent 
secondary combustion within the boiler tubes, experi- 
ments were conducted with several devices for pro- 
ducing turbulency, a longer flame, and more thorough 
mixing of coal and air as discharged from the burners. 
One of these devices consisted of an aspirator discharg- 
ing into the coal stream at the top of each burner. This 
caused the flames to impinge on the front wall and 
eroded them badly. The whirling type mixer now in 
use has proved fairly satisfactory for average ratings on 
both kinds of fuel. No experience has been obtained as 
yet over full range of rating. 

Slagging of Bottom Tubes. In the early stages of 
operation with bituminous coal slagging of the two 
bottom rows of boiler tubes seriously interfered with 
ratings above 300 per cent. This difficulty was over- 
come by placing one soot blower at the front end be- 
tween the two bottom rows of tubes, and a second one 
below the bottom tube at the rear entrance to the first 
pass, and by providing two additional lancing doors on 
each side of the boiler opposite the bottom tubes. 

Dusting. Initially dusting was a problem of concern. 
The plates opposite the superheater and mud drum were 
replaced by an improved design. - The dusting between 
side walls and end tube headers became serious due to 
the continuous motion between boiler casing and 
tubes, loosening the packing; this was largely overcome 
by installing holding plates of homemade design. 

Secondary Air Dampers. This equipment does not 
function satisfactorily over the full range of rating for 
bituminous coal, anthracite, and various mixtures. 
Because of the wide variation in combustion conditions 
it is doubtful if these dampers can be made fully 
automatic. 

Automatic Combustion Control. Control equipment 
of the furnace (coal feeders, stack dampers, induced 
draft fans) required considerable experimentation. 
Since the range of fan speed was extended automatic 
operation can now be relied upon over a range of load- 
ing sufficient for practical operation, but necessitating 


adjustment by hand for changes in the character of 


fuel. 

Superheater. At the outset the superheat steam 
temperature was somewhat lower than specified; 
an exploration of the superheat space showed that a 
considerable part of the hot gases was short circuited 
around the end of the first pass baffle; the baffle was 
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extended to the tubes with some increase in tempera- 
ture; by further extending the baffle all the way through 
the superheater tubes the gases were forced to pass 


thoroughly through the superheat tubes before entering, 


the second pass and the desired superheat was obtained 
at the expense of a slight increase in draft loss. 
CONCLUSION 
The relatively wide range of operating conditions at 
the Holtwood steam plant in respect to character of 
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fuel, amount of generation, shape of load curve, coordi- 
nation with hydroelectric plant, etc., involved a num- 
ber of interesting problems in design and operation for 
which only a limited amount of experience was avail- 
able from other installations. It is felt that nearly all 
these major problems have been solved satisfactorily, 
but there is still need for further experimentation to 
secure the best possible results from the equipment 
now installed. 
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Synopsis.—This paper describes the auxiliary power system of 
the Richmond Generating Station of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, mentioning briefly some of the factors which influenced 
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the design of the system and discusses the starting of large motors at 


full voltage from an auxiliary turbine generator. 
* * * * * 


ie is the purpose of this paper to describe theauxiliary 
power system of the Richmond Generating Station 

of The Philadelphia Electric Company, mentioning 
briefly some of the factors which influenced the design 
of the system, and to discuss particularly a most im- 
portant feature of this system; namely, the starting of 
large motors at full voltage from an auxiliary turbine 
generator. At the time this system was designed 
practically no data were available on this subject, 
and as there seems to bea general trend in power station 
design toward the use of auxiliary turbine generators or 
auxiliary generators direct-connected to main units, it 
is believed that a discussion of.some of the factors 
involved and the results of tests made at Richmond 
Station after installation will be of value. 


I. DESCRIPTION OF AUXILIARY POWER SYSTEM 


General. Richmond Station is located in the north- 
eastern section of Philadelphia along the Delaware 
River, about five miles from the central part of the city. 

At the present time, the capacity of the station is 
120,000 kw., made up of two turbine generators, each 
rated 60,000 kw., 0.85 power factor, 13,800-14,400 
volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, 1800 rev. per min. Ulti- 
mately the plant will have a rating of at least 720,000 
kw., and will consist of three separate building sections, 
each housing four turbo generators of at least 60,000 kw. 
capacity. 

The first building section, which was completely 
constructed in the initial development, comprises three 
main parts; namely, boiler room, turbine hall, and 
switch house, with the boiler room nearest the river. 
Ultimately the boiler room will house 24 boilers. 
Twelve boilers have been installed initially, each rated 
at 1570 hp. and equipped with a superheater, an 
economizer, and an air preheater. Two induced-draft 
and one forced-draft fans are provided per boiler. 
Included in the turbine hall and its mezzanine galleries 
and basement are the main generating units (Fig. 1), 
condensers with their auxiliaries, heaters, evaporators, 
deaerators, boiler feed pumps, river and city water 
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pumps, air compressors, auxiliary power generator and 
buses, generator and exciter field rheostats, main 
generator ventilating equipment, etc. In the switch 
house are installed duplicate 13,200-volt buses, oil 
circuit breakers, disconnecting switches, reactors, etc., 
all arranged for vertical phase isolation. A connecting 
building between the turbine hall and the switch house 
contains the d-c. power room, battery room, pipe room, 
and operating room. Transformers supplying all 2300- 
volt auxiliary power load and induction regulators for 
the three tie lines to Delaware Station are located out- 
doors between the turbine hall and the switch house. 


Fig. 


1—M ain GENERATING UNITS 


Auxiliary Power Supply. The auxiliary power 
system at Richmond Station is radically different from 
the systems at Delaware and Chester Stations, other 
major plants of the Philadelphia Electric. system, 
due principally to differences in methods used for 
maintaining heat balance. 

At Delaware and Chester, although electric drive is 
used extensively for auxiliaries, a number of the 
auxiliaries have steam drive; all boiler feed pumps are 
steam driven; one of the duplicate circulating water 
pumps provided for each unit has a dual drive by 
turbine and motor, the other circulating water pump 
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being motor-driven and used only in emergencies; one 
of the two air pumps and one of the two condensate 
pumps of each unit are steam driven, the other air and 
condensate pumps being motor driven. Exhaust steam 
for feed water heating is obtained by running the proper 
number of steam-driven air and condensate pumps with 
the boiler feed pumps and dual drive circulating water 
pumps. Small adjustments to maintain the proper 
amount of exhaust steam are made automatically by 
varying the governor setting on the turbine of dual 
drive circulating water pumps. In view of the fact 
that steam drive is provided for those auxiliaries which 
are most essential to the continuous operation of these 
plants, a supply from the main buses of the station is 
entirely satisfactory for service to the electrically driven 
auxiliaries; consequently a layout wherein the entire 
alternating current auxiliary power supply is obtained 
from transformers connected to the main 13,200-volt 
buses was adopted for Delaware and Chester stations. 

For Richmond station, investigations made sub- 
sequent to a study of many of the most modern plants in 
this country and abroad, indicated that for the condi- 
tions under which Richmond would operate, three- 
stage heating would be most economical. Accordingly, 
bleeding of the main turbines was adopted. Bleeder 
connections are provided at the tenth, twelfth, fifteenth, 
and eighteenth stages (the turbines are 20-stage, 
Curtis type). Tenth stage bleeder steam is used only 
to heat the building and to increase the capacity of 
evaporators in case of any excessive demands for make- 
up water. The three other stages are used in the normal 
operation of the heater system. 

The adoption of stage bleeding for Richmond not 
only eliminated any need for steam driven auxiliaries as 
regularly operating units, but made such drive un- 
desirable from the standpoint of operating economy. 
Electric drive was therefore a necessity for all auxiliaries 
except those installed for standby service only. 

The requirement of electrically-driven auxiliaries 
carried with it the further requirement of a source of 
electrical power having the highest degree of reliability 
for service to motors driving the most essential auxil- 
iaries, such as boiler feed pumps, circulating water 

pumps, air and condensate pumps, generator ventilating 
fans, ete. Consequently, a supply from the main buses 
of the station could not be used for these auxiliaries, 
since in case of bus trouble or severe system distur- 
bances, this source might be so seriously affected as to 
cause the loss of these most important auxiliaries. 
However, a supply from the main buses was adopted for 
the less essential auxiliaries and for those auxiliaries, 
such as boiler fans, which it might be desirable to have 
shut down in case of a sudden loss of station load. 

Three alternatives were considered in deciding on a 
source of power for the essential auxiliaries; namely, 
auxiliary turbine generators, auxiliary generators on 
main unit shafts, and transformers connected to main 
generator leads between the generator terminals and the 
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main oil circuit breaker. Both first cost and operating 
cost of turbine generators eliminated them from con- 
sideration as regularly operating units, although an 
emergency non-condensing unit, suitable for starting 
large motors at full voltage as discussed elsewhere in this 
paper, is provided. Generators on the main unit shaft, 
although providing auxiliary power at low cost, added 
undesirable mechanical complications to the main unit, 
and as it was desired to have shaft-end exciters on the 
Richmond units because of their successful operation at 
other plants, this alternative was also eliminated from 
consideration. Accordingly, the use of transformers 
connected to main generator leads was adopted. 
This scheme has the advantages of high reliability, low 
first cost, and low operating cost, and although it intro- 
duces an electrical complication, the great reliability of 
modern transformers made this complication of but 
slight importance. The scheme is also open to the ob- 
jection that should the unit be disconnected automati- 
cally while carrying a heavy load, either the overspeed 
device on the main turbine may operate causing the 
loss of auxiliaries, or, if the overspeed device does not 
operate, the auxiliary system will be subjected to a high 
overvoltage until the voltage regulator functions to 
bring the voltage back to normal. This objection can 
be overcome by careful adjustment of the overspeed 
device and by installing equipment designed to with- 
stand the overvoltage. Equipment so designed has the 
advantage of high factor of safety under normal operat- 
ing conditions. 

As installed, the auxiliary power system at Richmond 
Station consists of five principal parts as follows: 

1. A 2300-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle supply for 
boiler fan motors and large less essential auxiliaries. 

2. A 2300-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle supply for 
essential auxiliaries. 

3. A 230/115-volt, two-phase, 60-cycle supply for 
small auxiliaries, lighting, etc. 

4. A 250-volt, direct-current supply for stoker 
motors, emergency excitation, etc. 

5. A 250-volt, direct-current supply for control of 
oil circuit breakers, etc. 

The 2300-volt supply for boiler fan motors and large 
less essential auxiliaries such as motor generator sets, 
fire and water pumps, is obtained from three (ultimately 
four) 3750-kv-a. oil-immersed, self-cooled transformer 
banks located between the switchhouse and turbine 
hall and supplied from the main 13,200-volt buses in the 
same manner as outgoing lines. These banks feed 
duplicate sectionalized 2300-volt buses located between 
turbine hall and the boiler room so that cable runs are 
of minimum length. 

The 2300-volt supply for essential auxiliaries is laid 
out on the unit principle. A 2500-kv-a., oil-immersed, 
self-cooled transformer bank, also located outdoors 
between the switchhouse and turbine hall, is connected 
directly to the terminals of each generator and supplies 
a short bus installed on a gallery under the turbine hall 
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floor. All essential auxiliaries associated with the 
generating unit are connected to this bus. To supply 
these auxiliaries while starting the unit, and also to act 
as reserve sources, each of these unit auxiliary buses is 
provided with two ties, one to the general 2300-volt 
system and one to another 2300-volt bus to which the 
auxiliary turbine generator may be connected. Thus 
each unit auxiliary bus has three separate sources of 
power. The breakers controlling these sources are inter- 
locked so that normally no two of them can be 
paralleled, although provision is made to alter the 
interlocking by a synchronizing plug in case it is 
desired to parallel the auxiliary generator with the 
general 2300-volt system. In starting up a generator, 
the unit bus is usually supplied from the general 2300 
volt system, and after the machine has been syn- 
chronized and connected to the station bus, the unit 
bus is connected to the transformer bank on the genera- 
tor terminals. Suitable relays give an audible alarm 
in event of failure of voltage on the unit bus. 

The 230/115-volt, two-phase supply is obtained from 
two (ultimately three) 1000-kv-a., oil-immersed, self- 
cooled, Scott-connected transformer banks supplied 
from the general 2300-volt system and located outdoors 
under the 230-volt power room at one end of the turbine 
hall. Adjacent to the 2380-volt power room is an 
emergency valve control room from which all main 
electrically-operated valves can be closed. 

The 250-volt direct-current system provided for the 
supply of stoker motors, emergency excitation, emer- 
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gency lighting (automatic on failure of the alternating 
current supply), miscellaneous power, etc., is fed by 
three 200-kw. motor-generator sets and a 156 cell 
storage battery. The other 250-volt direct-current 
system supplies power for operating oil circuit breakers, 
valve motors, indicating lamps, ete., and is fed by two 
20-kw. motor-generator sets and two 120 cell storage 
batteries. This system is entirely separate from the 
stoker and emergency excitation system, although an 
emergency tie is provided between the two. Control 
circuits of main and selector oil circuit breakers are 
operated on separate parts of the control system. 

A diagram of the auxiliary power system at Richmond 
is shown in Fig. 2, which also indicates a typical normal 
method of operation. It will be noted that the system 
is so sectionalized that failure of any transformer bank, 
bus section, etc., will result in interruption toaminimum 
number of auxiliaries, and that such auxiliaries as may 
be affected can be either switched quickly to another 
source or replaced by duplicate units. 

A list of the steam driven auxiliaries is also included 
in Fig. 2. All of these auxiliaries are intended for 
stand-by service only. 

Motors. Table I lists the major auxiliary motors at 
Richmond, with their rating, type, method of starting, 
method of speed control, etc. 

In general, all alternating-current motors above 
approximately 50 hp. are supplied at 2200 volts, 
three-phase, while those below are operated from the 
220-volt, two-phase system. However, for special 


TABLE I 
MAJOR AUXILIARY MOTORS 
RICHMOND STATION 


Automatic 
Auxiliary Motor rating | Type of motor Starting Speed control restarting 
BOUer L6eds PUMPS aemios as cease sates er cuete seciate 550 hp. Wound-rotor | Secondary resistance 10 per cent range 
Push button 18 points automatic Yes 
Cincmatine PUMPS). erc.s teas were eke cules S ere ste svelyes 500 hp Squirrel-cage | Full voltage— Yes 
Push button 
PATE AVUTIND Ss fates wes wo tia al oye nity wes akc oticl ele etars suotanetsie the 50 hp. Squirrel-cage | Full voltage— Yes 
- | Push button 
AOTACOTIS ATE IP UE PSt. stator eet se tact tovfonrere al ene recall aifotta)ahevere 100 hp Squirrel-cage | Full voltage— 
; Push button Yes 
Generator ventilating fans.............e.eeeeee- 150 hp Squirrel-cage | Full voltage— 
Push button Yes 
Forced draft fans...... Fclene atv telat Bio aiolale sietate. lens 125 hp Wound-rotor | Secondary resistance 50 per cent range 
Controller 5 points Yes 
ENGICOC (GT AL Gil AdISioy urele eer shai ata si aris alle lola tae a eeaneraye tare 60 hp. Wound-rotor | Secondary resistance 50 per cent range 
Controller 5 points Yes 
SUOKEREME states cvetere tore Siete sisi nlsterarare/ aueree% baie eeleLs 15 hp. D-c. shunt Resistance— 80 per cent range No 
Controller 22 points 
IS ROUTUUNAATYS ta, shits hese tos ane-aonelars ache eicas eis). of tron aienste eishe 200 hp Squirrel-cage | Compensator Pravaee No 
SRIVGE WATER PUMPS s< cisiine s cusielee sreie ea wiv ciejeerslevene 275 hp Squirrel-cage | Full voltage automatic from 
float switch Yes 
PAE OTE LESSOLN). tiaisiets axele elicysin al siarelotar elas EGOS 190 hp Synchronous | Full voltage— 
Push button ; ease No 
Stoker supply motor generator sets.............. 290 hp Synchronous | Full voltage— 
Push button oiieve No 
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services. such as those required for cranes or in the 
screen house, motors as large as 80 hp. are supplied 
at 220 volts. 

In the design of the auxiliary power system, careful 
investigations were made as to the proper types of 
motors to be installed for the various auxiliaries. In 
the case of boiler fans, several types were considered 
including brush shifting a-c. motors, d-c. motors with 
variable field and armature control, as well as the 
standard wound-rotor motor which was finally adopted. 
For stoker service, both a-c. and d-c. motors of various 
types were considered before a decision was reached to 
install the variable-speed d-c. shunt motor. 
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Failure of an Electrically Driven Pump Knife Switch, Closed 
1 River Water Pump ©. Squirrel Cage Motor 
1 Fire Pump © Wound Rotor Motor 
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Q) 0.C. Shunt Wound Machine 


Fig. 2—Srarion AUXILIARY SYSTEMS AND TPicaL NORMAL 
METHOD OF OPERATION 
Motor Controls. Boiler feed pump motors are started 


and stopped from push button stations near them. 
In starting, a block of resistance is inserted in the rotor 


circuit and is short-circuited automatically when the 


motor is up to speed. Speed control may be obtained 
either manually from a push button station or auto- 
matically from a pressure regulator set to maintain the 
proper differential between feed water and steam 
pressures. A pilot motor controlled by the push 
button station or by the pressure regulator operates a 
drum controller which varies the amount of resistance 
in the rotor circuit of the motor. In case of loss of 
voltage, the starting resistance is automatically con- 
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nected in the circuit, and upon restoration of voltage, 
the motor again comes up to the proper operating point. 

Wound-rotor motors driving draft fans are controlled 
from manually operated controllers located at the boiler 
control panels. Control equipment is so arranged that 
the controller may be set at the desired operating point, 
and the motors will come up to this speed without 
additional manipulation of the controller. In event of 
loss of voltage, contactors operate to connect all 
resistance in the rotor circuit, and when voltage is 
restored, the motor comes back to the operating point 
for which the controller is set. 

In connection with the control of constant speed 
motors, careful consideration was given to the various 
methods of starting that were applicable; namely, 
compensator starting, reactor starting, and starting at 
full voltage. 

When the older’ stations were placed in service com- 
pensator starting was used extensively. However, as 
is well known, this type of starting has several serious 
objections, when used in large power stations, the - 
outstanding one of which is the danger to life that may 
result from failure of the compensator. Other less 
important objections are the fact that the motor 
is subjected to two heavy current inrushes, one at 
the time of starting and one at the time of throw- 
over from partial to full voltage, and the fact that 
automatic control with compensators is relatively 
complicated. As a result, reactors with shunt oil 
circuit breakers rather than compensators were used in 
several new installations, and on a number of existing 
installations compensator starting was replaced by 
reactor starting. However, although reactor starting 
greatly lessens danger to life, results in only one shock 
of current inrush to the motor, and is easily adapted to 
automatic control, it has the disadvantages of relatively 
high cost and large space requirements. In considering 
the type of starting to be used at Richmond Station, 
all of these features of compensator and reactor starting 
were. taken into account and compared with starting at 
full voltage, with the result that full-voltage starting 
was adopted for all of the most important constant- 
speed auxiliaries except the fire pump, which had to be 
installed for construction purposes prior to the final 
design of the auxiliary system. Full-voltage starting 
not only eliminates the explosion hazard, but results in 
installations of minimum cost and control systems of 
the utmost simplicity wherein automatic restarting 


.after an interruption is easily obtained. This last 


feature is particularly important, since the station 
operators can concentrate their attention elsewhere 
at times of trouble. This type of starting has, of course, 
the disadvantages of high current inrush during starting, 
possible damage to the motor because of the heavy 
mechanical forces to which the windings are subjected, 
and possible damage to the driven equipment because of 
the high starting torque developed. However, with 
the usual large amount of generating capacity in 
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operation, the voltage dip resulting from the current 
inrush is negligible, and by proper mechanical design, 
the possibility of damage to the motor or to the driven 
equipment is very remote. 

As installed, the synchronous motors at Richmond are 
controlled from push button stations. Pressing the 
starting button closes an oil-immersed contactor which 
connects the motor to the line. The field contactor 
closes automatically at the proper time. Protective 
equipment includes relays which open the field circuit 
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in event of loss of a-c. voltage and which disconnect 
the motor from the line in case of loss of field, and also 
a time-delay low-voltage relay which on failure of a-c. 
voltage opens the oil-immersed contactor but which in 
case of short circuit in the armature winding, permits 
the clearing of the line oil circuit breaker before the 
contactor opens. 

Control equipment for squirrel-cage motors consists 
merely of an oil circuit breaker in the motor leads con- 
trolled from a twin pull button switch of the usual type 
located near the motor. 

As shown in Table I, the largest constant speed 
motors started at full voltage are those driving cir- 
culating water pumps. These motors (Fig. 3) are 
rated at 500 hp., 2200 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, 
225 rev. per min. Full-load current is approximately 
140 amperes, and starting current is around five times 
this value. Although these motors can be easily 
started under normal conditions, when they are sup- 
plied either from the main station busses or directly 
from the main generating units, the question of starting 
them from the auxiliary turbine generator was a 
problem of paramount importance, and was given very 
careful study both by the engineers of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company and by those of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, which furnished 
the auxiliary turbine generator. 

As the auxiliary unit was for stand-by service only, 
it was desired, of course, to provide as small a unit 
as possible in order to keep investment costs at a 
minimum. However, in case of a complete inter- 
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ruption to the station, the unit must be able to start 
and carry sufficient auxiliaries to permit resumption of 
service. Since the circulating water pumps were the 
largest auxiliaries to be considered, the ability to 
start three such pumps in succession with valves closed 
was fixed as the duty to be met by the auxiliary unit. 
As a result of the study of this question, a unit of 
special design with a standard vibrating type voltage 
regulator was installed. The unit is rated 2000 kw., 
3333 kv-a., 0.6 power factor, 2300 volts, three-phase, 
60 cycles, 3600 rev. per min. (Fig. 4) and can be brought 
up to speed ready for load in fifteen seconds. Starting 
is accomplished by operating a motor-driven bearing 
oil pump; when the bearing oil has reached the proper 
pressure, a contact-making pressure gage opens an 
electrically-operated valve in the steam line to the 
turbine. 


II. FULL VOLTAGE STARTING OF LARGE MOoToRS 


General. On account of the greater simplicity and 
reliability of the control equipment, and the ease with 
which automatic restarting can be obtained, the 
decided tendency has been towards the use of full- 
voltage starting on as many of the auxiliary motors as 
possible. A careful study of the problem of properly 
insulating motors for this class of service has been made, 
and the results of this study have been presented to the 
Institute. As a result of these and subsequent tests, 
there seems to be no question that all squirrel-cage 
induction motor windings can be braced to withstand 
the mechanical effect due to full-voltage starting. A 
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large number of the motors designed for low-voltage 
starting can. be used when full-voltage starting is 
desired. The large high-speed motors, which have 
comparatively high starting currents and long coil 
extensions, require some additional bracing. 

In power stations, where the motors are started on 
the main auxiliary bus fed from the main unit, the 
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Windings of Squirrel-Cage Induction Motors, A. 1. BE. E. Trans., 
Vol. 44, 1925, p. 53. 
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starting of the motors on full voltage is usually a matter 
of mechanical considerations of the load. The drop 
in voltage at the motor terminals is due to the leakage 
reactive drop of the transformers and the drop in the 
cable and bus connecting the motor to the trans- 
formers. This is small as the transformer capacity is 
much greater than the largest motor to be started. 

When the auxiliaries are started from a small auxiliary 
unit not only the voltage drop due to the reactance of 
the generator and the drop in the leads, but also the 
effect of armature reaction must be considered. This 
may appear serious, when it is desired to start large 
motors, but there are several inherent properties in this 
particular application which make it possible to start 
such motors, provided good voltage regulation is not 
essential during the starting period. 

Effect of Generator Characteristics. If calculations of 
the voltage drop are made assuming that both the 
generator reactance and armature reaction become 
effective instantly, and that the impedance of the load 
remains constant, a low value of voltage is arrived at. 
These are probably questionable assumptions but they 
are commonly used in making calculations. Since it 
takes time for the armature reaction to become fully 
effective, and also the effective motor impedance 
increases with speed, smaller voltage drops are actually 
obtained on test. When a three-phase short circuit 
is placed on a generator of this type, the flux will have 
reached a constant value in about 1.5 seconds. This is 
an average value for several machines. Increasing the 
external reactance considerably increases the time for 
the flux to become constant. 

Low internal reactance is desirable as it reduces the 
instantaneous drop in voltage when a load is applied to 
the generator. Low reactance is inherent in the 
comparatively low-capacity high-speed turbine genera- 
tors used for auxiliary units. 

When hand regulation is used, high short-circuit 
ratio or good inherent voltage regulation is desirable, as 
the starting currents of squirrel-cage induction motors 
are of low power factor. This can be obtained either by 
using a generator of special design or a larger generator 
than necessary for the load or a combination of the two. 

Voltage Regulation. A voltage regulator is essential 
when seyere duty is placed on the auxiliary unit. It 
will not only keep the voltage constant on the auxiliary 
bus during normal operation but will maintain better 
voltage conditions when a motor is being started. High 
short-circuit ratio is not as essential when a voltage 
regulator is used. With the voltage regulator in opera- 
tion the speed of response of the exciter has a decided 
bearing on the voltage drop obtained when a large 
motor is started. The higher the speed of response the 
nearer the effect of armature reaction is eliminated. 
A high speed of response is inherent in small high-speed 
exciters. 

Effect of Load Characteristics. The characteristics 
of the load have a decided bearing on the size of motors 
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that can be started with a given voltage drop. The 
motors driven from the auxiliary generator are usually 
the condensate, circulating water and boiler feed water 
pumps. All of these have torque characteristics 
which vary with speed. The torque on the circulating 
water pump motor varies approximately as the square 
of the speed. The others are nearly up to speed before 
the pump takes on load. The condensate pump motor 
is comparatively small, while the boiler feed pump is 
usually driven by a wound-rotor motor. The circu- 
lating water pump motor is in most cases the largest to 
be considered. At zero speed, the torque is only that 
necessary to overcome the static friction of the bearings. 
This allows considerable torque for acceleration, so 
that the motor will come up to speed very quickly and 
the low power factor starting current will decrease to 
normal full-load current of comparatively high power 
factor before the armature reaction has become fully 
effective. The voltage drop will, therefore, be less 
than if it took longer for the motor to reach full speed. 

From the above it is seen that, if all factors are con- 
sidered, it is difficult to calculate the voltage drop with 
any degree of accuracy. When Richmond station was 
being designed, calculations, using a step-by-step 
method, were made for several combinations of starting 
the circulating water pump motors. When the equip- 
ment was installed, tests which were made to determine 
the voltage drop, indicated better voltage conditions 
than calculated because pessimistic assumptions were 
used. : 

Tests at Richmond Station. The following is a brief 
description of the generator and the circulating water 
pump motors installed in the Richmond Station and the 
tests run. 

The auxiliary generator is rated at 3333 kv-a., 0.6 
power factor, three-phase, 60-cycle, 2300 volts at 3600 
rev.permin. The leakage reactance is 5.6 per cent and 
the short-circuit ratio is about 1.7. No-load field 
current for 2300 voltsis 68 amperes. The direct-con- 
nected self-excited exciter is rated at 33 kw., 250 volts 
and isa four-pole unit. 

The 82-pole motors driving the circulating water 
pumps are rated at 500 hp., three-phase, 60 cycles and 
2200 volts. These motors have a starting torque equal 
to full-load torque, and a pull-out torque of 2.8 times 
full-load torque. The slip at full load is 3.8 per cent of 
synchronous speed. The pump has a calculated torque 
characteristic which varies approximately as the square 
of the speed down to 70 rev. per min. Below 50 rev. 
per min. the torque increases with decrease of speed. 
The calculated torque with the valve closed is 65 per 
cent of full-load torque at full speed. 

Since the auxiliary generator was required to start 
three circulating pumps in succession and only two were 
available for the test, an equivalent load, consisting of 
two generator ventilating fans driven by 150-hp., 
squirrel-cage motors and two boiler draft fans driven by 
125-hp. wound-rotor motors, was used. The two 
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pumps used were duplicate units on one condenser. 
In making the tests the generator and the above men- 
tioned motors were isolated from the remainder of the 
station, so that complete tests could be made without 
affecting the operation of the station. Two six- 
element oscillographs with eight-foot films were used 
in obtaining records of the tests. Besides taking 
records of the auxiliary generator and exciter voltages 
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and currents, one oscillograph element was connected 
to a special magneto, giving an indication of the speed 
of one pump at all times. The tests fall in four distinct 
groups. 

Group I. One circulating water pump motor was 
started with no-load excitation on the auxiliary genera- 
tor. With the pump valve in the open and closed 
position tests were made with the generator under 
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control of the vibrating type of regulator and also with 
fixed excitation. 

Group II. With the equivalent of one motor running 
and with the voltage adjusted to normal, a second 
motor was started with the generator under the control 
of the automatic voltage regulator and also with fixed 
excitation The pump valves were open for these and 
subsequent tests. 
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Group III. With the equivalent of two motors 
running, and with the voltage adjusted to normal, 
a third motor was started with the generator under the 
control of the automatic voltage regulator and also with 
fixed excitation. 

Group IV. With no-load excitation on the generator, 
the two ventilating fans, the two boiler draft fans, and 
one circulating pump motor were started together, and, 
after an interval, a second circulating pump motor was 
started. These tests were made with the generator 
under control of the automatic voltage regulator and 
with fixed excitation. 

Several other miscellaneous tests which were made 
will be referred to when the results of the above tests are 
reviewed. 

Tests Results. Sections of two of the oscillograms 
taken are shown. Fig. 5 shows the starting of a 
motor with fixed excitation on the generator. Fig.6 
shows the starting of a motor with the generator under 
control of the automatic voltage regulator. Oscillo- 
grams taken simultaneously with those shown give the 
generator currents, exciter terminal voltage, and a 
timing wave. For the oscillograms shown the generator 
and motor currents were the same. In order to make 
the test results easier to interpret, the various values 
have been scaled off the oscillograms and plotted. 
The curves with broken lines indicate the results when 
the automatic voltage regulator was in operation, while 
those with solid lines indicate the results of the tests 
when fixed excitation was used on the generator. This 
same notation will be used throughout. 

The results of the tests under Group I are shown in 
Fig. 7. With fixed excitation, the voltage dropped from 
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2350 volts to 1850 volts in about one second and the . 
motor accelerated to 67 per cent of synchronous speed. 

From this point up to full-load speed the impedance of . 
the motor increased rapidly, so that the current de- 

creased. Assuming that the motor impedance is 

constant and that the effect of reactance and armature 

reaction becomes effectiveinstantly,a value of 1400 volts 

is obtained with no-load excitation on the generator. 
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Whether the pump valves are open or closed makes 
very little difference on the time to accelerate the motor 
to full speed. For either condition the current de- 
creased to approximately 110 amperes, gradually in- 
creasing to 140 amperes when the valve was open. 
The motor came up to full speed in both cases in 1.8 
seconds with fixed excitation on the generator. 

With the regulator in operation, a minimum of 2060 
volts was reached in 0.4 seconds. The regulator 
became effective very quickly, bringing the voltage 
back to normal in 1.1 seconds. In this case it took 1.4 
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seconds for the motor to come up to speed. The 
voltage was, therefore, normal before the motor reached 
full speed. The exciter terminal voltage built up from 
110 to 220 volts in 1.1 seconds. 

The results of the tests under Group II are shown in 
Fig. 8. Without the voltage regulator in operation, the 
voltage dropped to 1920 volts in one second, and the 
motor reached full speed in 1.6 seconds. With the 
regulator in operation, the voltage dropped to 2080 
volts in 0.4 seconds, and the motor was up to full speed 
in 1.4 seconds. 
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The results of the tests under Group III are shown 
in Fig. 9. Without the voltage regulator in operation, 
the voltage was adjusted to 2540 volts on the generator 
with one motor running. The voltage dropped from 
2540 to 2140 volts when the second motor was started, 
recovered to 2350 volts, and finally reached a minimum 
of 1600 volts when the third motor was started. 

A record of the speed of the second motor was taken 
when the third motor was started. Although the 
voltage dropped considerably, the speed dropped 
gradually from 216 to 204 rev. per min. This drop in 
speed counteracted the voltage drop, so that thecurrent 
taken by the motor only increased from 140 to 160 
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amperes. The inertia of the load already on the 
generator undoubtedly helped the conditions when the 
third motor was started. The tests show that the 
current taken by a motor actually decreases for a time. 
The effect of the inertia may be judged from two 
tests run. With the valve open and the condenser 
full of water, a test was made to see how long it would 
take the motor to stop. In four seconds the motor 
reversed, and at the end of nine seconds the motor had 
reached a maximum speed of 160 rev. per min. in this 
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direction, due to the water flowing out of the condenser. 
With the valve closed, it took about 40 seconds for the 
pump to stop. 

With the voltage regulator in operation, the voltage 
dropped to 2080 when the second motor was started. 
The voltage had been restored to 2350 volts at the time 
of starting the third motor and dropped to 2070 in 0.4 
seconds but was restored to normal in 1.7 seconds. 
In this case it took longer to bring the motor up to speed 
because it was running at 75 rev. per min. in a reverse 
direction when the voltage was applied. It took 0.6 
second to stop the motor and a total of two seconds for 
the motor to reach full speed. 

The results of the tests under Group IV are shown in 
Fig. 10. Without the voltage regulator in operation 
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the voltage dropped to 1300 volts in 18 seconds, and 
when the last circulating pump motor was started, the 
voltage dropped to 900 volts and remained there. 
The second pump was rotating in a reverse directionand 
the voltage was not high enough to produce sufficient. 
torque to stop the pump before the test was 
discontinued. 

Under regulator control the application of the first. 
load caused the voltage to drop to 1920 volts in 0.6 
second and it was restored to 2330 volts in two seconds. 
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When the second load was applied, the voltage dropped 
to 2000 volts in about one second and was restored to 
normal in 2.8 seconds. Again the pump was running 
at 70 rev. per min. in a reverse direction and it took 
a total of two seconds to start the motor. 

The current, when the second load was applied, 
decreased rapidly to 600 amperes and remained at that 
value for a time, again falling to 315 amperes. The 

.second drop no doubt indicates where some of the high 
inertia fans, started with the first load, approached full 
speed. 

In no case did the average speed of the turbine fall 
more than 8 per cent. Although the currents were 
comparatively large the actual load was not excessive 
and came on gradually. 

A test was made to determine the torque necessary 
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to start the motor revolving. This was done by lower- 
ing the generator voltage and connecting the motor to 
the generator by closing the oil circuit breaker. It was 
found that with 750 volts on the generator, the motor 
revolved slowly. Considering that the starting torque 
varies as the square of the applied voltage, this indicates 
that it took approximately 11 per cent of full-load 
torque to start the motor revolving. This test was 
made after the motor had been run for a time. 

It is seen from these tests that the actual voltage 
conditions are much better than calculated, such 
calculations being based on steady state conditions, 
assuming an instantaneous decrease of generator flux 
and constant motor impedance. The tests also show 
conclusively that an automatic voltage regulator has a 
decided stabilizing effect. 


Recent Investigation 


of Transmission Line 


Operation 
BY J. G. HEMSTREET 


Associate, A. 1. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper discusses transmission line operating 
experience on the 140,000-volt isolated neutral system of the Con- 
sumers Power Company, Michigan. 

Careful inspections and tests have been made to determine the 
conditions existing relative to insulator flashover and the findings 
and results are shown by tables and curves. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE design of an insulation system for high-voltage 
T transmission lines that will be immune from failure 
during lightning storms or other abnormal con- 
ditions, is one of the most important problems con- 
fronting the transmission engineer at the present time. 
This is becoming increasingly so with the intercon- 
nection of large systems and the more exacting require- 
ments of the consumers. 

The experience of those who have been operating 
some of the larger systems should be of assistance in 
designing, in so far as possible, to guard against the 
difficulties that have been encountered, and it is with 
this thought in mind that the data in this paper are 
presented, as well as to add to the information on 
operating experience already available; also as a further 
check on certain theories and designs that have been 
and are proposed for the greater reliability of high- 
voltage transmission lines. This paper relates some 
experiences and the results of investigation of trans- 
mission line operation with particular reference to 
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Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. EH. E., Detrott, 
Mich., June 20-24, 1927. : 


Ground resistance or soil conditions appear to have a very decided 
effect on the number of flashovers on the various lines. The necessity 
of providing suitable arc protection to the line conductors is shown, 
as is also the soundness of certain theories and recommendations for 
increasing the reliability of transmission lines, based upon laboratory 
experiments. 


insulator flashover on the 140,000-volt system of the 
Consumers Power Company in Michigan. A map 
of this system is shown in Fig. 1. 


HISTORY 


The matter of insulator flashover became of some 
concern a few years ago as the system increased in 
size. The flashovers in some cases caused voltage 
disturbances or circuit breaker operation and in a 
few instances failure of the line due to burning of the 
conductor or hardware at the lower end of the insulator 
string. The earlier lines were not equipped with any 
form of are protection but in 1920, standard 15-in. 
arcing horns, (shown in Fig. 2), were installed on the 
Argenta-Battle Creek section which at that time was 
added to the system. Later in the year, the Jackson- 
Battle Creek section was added and was also equipped 
with the standard arcing horn. The Edenville- 
Saginaw-Flint sections were added in 1924. At the 
time these last two sections were. being designed, 
there was considerable discussion as to. the nature of 
the transients, set up in high-voltage systems, that 
caused flashover, and based upon the theory that the 
trouble was due to rather sustained high frequency 
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conditions?, started by the original lightning’ discharge 
or some other cause, the insulator flux control was 
offered as a means of raising the flashover voltage of the 
insulator, as well as providing a horn as protection to 
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thought to be more likely at the time than would be the 
case on other systems operating with the neutral 
grounded, and this was thought possibly to be the cause 
of some of the trouble. These last two sections of line 
were equipped with the flux control, as shown in Fig. 3. 
All of the arcing horns and flux controls were installed 
on the lower end of the insulator strings only. 

The development of the klydonograph® offered a 
means of determining the nature of the transients and. 
four of these instruments were in service during 1925. 

At the close of the 1925 lightning season, it was 
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decided to make a careful inspection of the two sections 
of the transmission line added to the system during 
1924. There had been no failures directly traceable 
to these sections but it was thought desirable to 
determine the exact conditions. The inspection was 
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the conductor. -The Consumers Power system being 
delta-connected throughout, the possibility of the 
existence of severe high-frequency disturbances was 


2. A. O. Austin, ‘“‘Insulation Systems,” paper, Second Inter- 
national High-Tension Congress, Paris, 1923. 


carried on with considerable care, an especially trained 
crew of men climbing each tower and carefully in- 
specting the insulators, conductors, and all parts of the 
tower tops, to locate any burns or evidence of insulator 
flashovers. Later, the inspection was extended to 
other parts of the system to obtain the comparative 
data, and also to locate and eliminate any weaknesses 
due to damaged conductors or other equipment. In 
only a very few cases could the damage be detected 
‘from the ground, nor had it been found by the regular 
patrol service. 


3. J. F. Peters, 
April 19, 1924. | 
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DESCRIPTION OF SYSTEM 


The system as shown on the map, Fig. 1, consisted of 
431 mi. of line operated at 60 cycles in the eastern part 
of the state and 186 mi. operated at 30 cycles in the 
western part of the state. All 60-cycle lines are elec- 
trically connected through the busses at the station 
except the Jackson-Battle Creek section, this being 
isolated from the remainder of the system by trans- 
formers at Battle Creek. The 30-cycle lines are all 
connected. The two systems are interconnected 
through a 15,000-kv-a. frequency changer at Battle 
Creek. Sections shown by solid lines are those that 
were closely inspected and are referred to in the data 
in this paper. Those sections shown by broken line 
were put into operation prior to 1915 and were originally 
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equipped with the older type cap and pin insulators, 
quite a large number of which have since been replaced. 
The shuffling of the insulators in replacing the defective 
ones made it impossible to obtain satisfactory compara- 
tive data on these sections. Capacities of generating 
equipment totaled approximately 225,000 kv-a. feeding 
into the 60-cycle system and 100,000 kv-a. into the 30- 
cycle system in 1925. 

Fig. 4 shows the types of construction conductor 
clearance and separation, height of tower, and other 
details of construction. There were no ground wires 
installed on any part of the system at that time, and 
one circuit was in place on the towers in all cases. 
The lines are equipped with Ohio Brass No. 25622 
insulators. 


RESULTS OF INSPECTION AND INVESTIGATION 


The inspection data cover a total of 305 mi. of line 
scattered throughout the state. The period of opera- 
tion of the different sections varies from two to ten 
years. The country over which the lines are built is 
very flat, the maximum variation in height over any 
section being less than 200 ft. Therefore, the lines 
follow closely the contour of the ground. 

Laboratory measurements by Peek‘ indicate that the 
voltage due to lightning storms in the delta-connected 
system such as this would be slightly less than in 
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mission Lines, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XLIII, p. 1212. 
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systems operating with the neutral grounded, all other 
factors, of course, being equal, and this is also borne 
out by comparison with the experiences on systems of 
the other type, so it would seem that these data should 
be fairly representative of results that might be ob- 
tained in other locations under similar conditions in so 
far as the number of flashovers are concerned. 

Table I gives some additional construction details 
and a summary of the number of cases found where 
flashovers had occurred, their location on the tower, 
extent of damage to the line conductor, and other 
information. A study of this table shows some rather 


interesting conditions. 


Rather wide variations in the results on different 
sections will be noted. The Junction-Grand Rapids, 
Mio-Loud and Loud-Emery Junction lines of very 
similar construction and not equipped with are protec- 
tion show a variation from 0. H to 0.65 flashover per 
mile of line per year after 8, 10, and 9 er operation 
respectively. 

The popular reason for this would a the variation 
in the severity and frequency of storms in the two 
localities. It is a fact that the Junction-Grand Rapids 
line runs north and south directly across the path of a 
great many storms as they pass inland off Lake Michi- 
gan, but on the other hand the Mio-Loud line follows 
very closely the bed of the Au Sable River, nearly east 
and west and lies parallel to the course of a great many 
storms which it is said by many have a tendency to 
follow the water courses. Possibly these factors may 
influence the results one way or another, but other 
conditions peculiar to the different lines may perhaps 
have a very decided influence on the operating results 
that have been obtained. 


HEIGHT OF LINE. ABOVE GROUND SOIL CONDITIONS, 
GROUND WIRE, AND OTHER FACTORS 


Measurements and tests made by Peek®, have shown 
(a) that the voltage gradient between cloud and earth 
in the air under a storm cloud is approximately 100 kv. 
per ft. under severe conditions, and (b) that the voltage 
induced in the transmission line will vary with the 
height of the line above the ground, amounting to 30 
to 50 kv. per ft. depending upon the closeness of the 
storm to the line and other factors. Also that placing 
a ground wire above the line reduces the lightning 
disturbances from 30 per cent to 50 per cent. The 
induced voltage, where the wires are placed in a vertical 
plane, should therefore be lowest in the conductor 
nearest the ground and correspondingly high in the 
other conductors. 

The data showing the seatnbee and per cent of flash- 
overs occurring on the top, middle, and lower conductors 
in Table I check quite closely with thislaw. There are 
some slight discrepancies, as on the Mio-Loud and 
Loud-Emery Junction lines, and insome cases flashovers 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF FLASHOVER DATA 
Junction- Edenville- Saginaw- Argenta- Battle Creek- Mio- Loud- 
Section of line Grand Rapids Saginaw Flint Battle Creek Jackson Loud Emery Jct. 
Frequency of current, cycles....... 30 60 60 30 60 60 60 
Length of line—miles............. 101 40 44 26 43 32 19 
OORTNCHOM Ke chi Sonus his, vere ae ae 110,000 2/0 3/0 4/0 2/0 110,000 110,000 
cm. Copper Copper Copper A.C. S.R Copper cm. Copper cm. Copper 
Number of years in operation...... 8 2 2 5 5 10 9 
Total number.towers........-...-. 1,057 348 352 270 438 301 188 
Nominal length of span—feet...... 530 660 660 530 530 530 530 
Average height lowest conductor— : 

POOL a. x. siphons Mies isis uta tel sae aer siete 31 34 34 32 32 28 28 
Number disks in insulator string— 

BUND: Svikectp. za rote eee ee eres 10 9 9 10 10 10 10 

CAAT . <.csalstaceropanst ppeiedenay aetenehaiteks 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
ATG PEROCOCHOM « .:tepe eees,< @ biel late None Flux control Flux control 15 in. horns 15 in. horns None None 
Number suspension strings........ 2,811 1020 1047 843 1345 738 509 
Number strain strings............ 744 98 210 132 173 330 110 
Total number strings, insulators... 3,555 1118 1257 975 1518 1,068 619 
Reference Big: 4.8.0 050 se foie A B B Cc D D Cc 

No. Percent | No. Percent | No. Percent | No. Percent | No. Percent | No. Percent | No. Per cent 
Number suspension strings flashed 

ONG csasite sacs eacareeareete costes 486 17.3 34 3.3 56 53 73 ews 75 5.6 43 5.8 27 Ses 
Number strain strings flashed over.| 39 5.2 3 Sigel 5 2.4 1 0.8 11 6.4 18 5.5 2 1.8 
Total number strings flashed over. .| 525 14.7 BYA ek 61 4.9 74 7.6 86 Bvt, 61 ts eat 29 4.7 
Number flashovers, top conductor. .| 217 Al 31 84 39 64 40 54 45 61 35 57 16 55 
Number flashovers, middle con- 

CU CHONG Bree tensa, cent bine DeKs 161 31 3 13 13 21 20 27 25 29 a 18 A il 
Number flashover, lower conductor.| 147 28 1 3 9 15 14 19 16 20 15 25 7 24 
Number cases of damaged conductor] 345 66 2 5.3 i 11.5 2 3 4 5 23 38 7 24 
Number flashovers per mile of line 

DOr VOAL yo hese sis save Avene On 0.650 0.461 0.691 0.570 0.405 0.180 0.170 
Failure of line due to burned wire 

Orban diwane sks ecards crete 3 None None None None 1 None 


occur on the middle and lower conductors and not on 
the top wire, but in general, agreement is noted. There 
is, however, quite a wide variation in the results in 
this respect between the individual lines. On the 
Edenville-Saginaw and Saginaw-Flint lines, equipped 
with flux controls, the percentages of flashovers on 
the middle and lower conductors are lower than on 
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other sections of the line. This would tend to indicate 
that the flux control has raised the flashover voltage of 
the string to some extent, but not sufficiently to keep 
the lower conductor entirely free of flashovers. On the 
Edenville-Saginaw line, there was but one case of flash- 
over on the lower conductor over the two-year period. 
The sphere-gap effect of the tubular horn used with 
the flux control may perhaps have some effect, to- 


gether with the shielding effect of the control insulator. 

A comparison of the Edenville-Saginaw line with 
the Junction-Grand Rapids line shows a wide variation 
in this respect. The Junction-Grand Rapids line shows 
the smallest percentage of flashovers on the top phase, 
while the Edenville-Saginaw line shows the greatest 
with a wide variation over the three wires in spite of the 
higher nominal elevation of the conductors. In looking 
for other reasonable explanations for this difference, 
the possibility of soil conditions being somewhat 
responsible is suggested. The curves in Figs. 5 and 6 
show a comparison of ground resistance measurements 
with the number of flashovers on the Junction-Grand 
Rapids and the Battle-Creek-Jackson lines. 

The ground resistance was measured between the 
tower anchors (which are of the basket type) and 
ground rods driven into the ground approximately 
24 ft. from the base of the tower. Complete resistance 
measurements of all the towers on the line were not 
available but at points approximately every five miles 
along the line, the ground resistance of several towers 
was measured. An average was calculated from each 
group, and from this data, the ground resistance curve 
was plotted. The broken line shows the number of 
flashovers occurring within one mile in each direction 
from the group of towers whose resistance was mea- 
sured. That there is some relation between ground 
resistance and the number of flashovers seems apparent 
in the fact that both increase and decrease correspond- 
ingly with one or two exceptions which might be 
because of abnormal local conditions. 


- found in all locations. 
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Peek® has called attention to the “water level’ 
below the surface of the ground as being the effective 
ground level, and has stated that under equal con- 
ditions, an induced voltage is higher in dry sections 
because of the fact that the flux extends from cloud to 
water level, the effect being that of increasing the height 
of the line. 


Referring to Fig. 5, it is noted that the ground resist- 
ance along the Junction-Grand Rapids line is very high, 
reaching a maximum of 1200 ohms. The soil along this 
line is very dry and sandy and in some small sections, 
it is almost devoid of vegetation. The country along 
this line is slightly more rolling in places than along some 
of the other lines, but not enough, apparently, to affect 
conditions to any extent. The high-resistance measure- 
ments were not confined to the higher points, but were 
The soil on the Edenville- 
Saginaw line represents perhaps the other extreme, 
being low and marshy with a considerable amount of 
heavy clay soil, and the water throughout this district 
is very salty; in fact, there are several chemical manu- 
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facturing plants obtaining their products from the brine 
pumped from the ground. A _ sufficient number of 
ground resistance measurements along the Edenville- 
Saginaw line were not available to plot a curve, but 
those taken indicate a resistance of not over four ohms. 

The conditions along the Battle Creek-Jackson line 
show lower ground resistance than the Junction-Grand 
Rapids line, varying between 10 and 100 ohms. The 
conductors being lower probably helped, but this was 
offset to some extent by the small arcing horns which 
probably increased the number of flashovers. The 
percentage of flashovers on the top conductor on this 
line is smaller than any other except Junction-Grand 
Rapids, and the other lines follow this trend, varying 
in proportion to the ground resistance. The location 
of the Mio-Loud line along the river probably helped 
to keep down the number of flashovers on account of 
the moist soil close under the line, also the triangular 
construction lowering the two top wires, undoubtedly 
helped to some extent. 

With the increased effective height of the lines with 
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higher ground resistance, all three of the conductors are 
well within the flashover voltage range and the effect 
of the difference in the height of each of the three 
conductors is proportionately smaller. On the Eden- 
ville-Saginaw line apparently the closer proximity of 
the lower wire to the effective ground level makes it 
almost immune to flashovers in spite of the higher 
nominal span. It also lowers the number of flashovers 
on the middle wire, but the height of the top wire raises 
it to within the range of the flashover voltage. The 
shorter strings of insulators on this line undoubtedly 
had some detrimental effect. Results of this kind 
suggest that the lines should be so constructed that all 
three conductors will be a minimum distance from 
ground or ina horizontal plane. 

Comparison of the Junction-Grand Rapids and 
Edenville-Saginaw lines is of interest from the stand- . 
point of the type of construction and possible effect of a 
ground wire. It is probable that if the Edenville- 
Saginaw line had been constructed with the horizontal 
configuration instead of its present form, this line would 
be very free from lightning trouble even without ground 
wires. On the other hand, the Junction-Grand Rapids 
line, with the same construction, would probably 
require one or more ground wires to produce equal 
results, and care would have to be taken that the 
ground wires were provided with a connection to water 
level or a good ground. 

It has been supposed that flashovers might increase 
with the mileage of line, but the results on the Jackson- 
Battle Creek line, which is separated from the remainder 
of the system, does not bear out this theory and inas- 
much as the lightning surges travel but a short dis- 
tance, it is reasonable to believe that there would be no 
great difference. ; 

Reports of operating results on lines in different 
sections of the country indicate quite a wide variation 
in results from the standpoint of trouble during light- 
ning storms. In some cases, excellent results are 
obtained with but moderately insulated lines, and in 
other places, considerable trouble is experienced on 
much more highly insulated lines. It is apparent, 
however, that at least some of the conditions that cause 
these discrepancies are being cleared up, and before 
constructing lines in the future, the soil conditions and 
other factors not heretofore taken into consideration 
will be studied before the design is completed and more 
definite information obtained concerning the amount 
of insulation, number of ground wires, and other factors 
necessary to produce a line that will be as free as possi- 
ble from these troubles. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ARC PROTECTION 


Comparing the lines equipped with the flux controls 
and arcing horns with the others, the rather remarkable 
efficiency of the are protection in reducing the damage 
to the conductor is noted. A decrease from 66 per cent, 
38 percent, and 24 per cent on the lines not equipped to 
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8 per cent and 5 per cent on those equipped with arcing 
horns and 5.3 per cent and 11.5 per cent on those with 
flux controls is shown, the arcing horns being somewhat 
more effective than the flux controls. It will also be 
noted that there have been no failures due to burning 
of the conductor or insulator hardware on any line 
equipped with either type of horn which also empha- 
sizes the advisability of providing some form of are 
protection. 

The conditions that were found on the Junction- 
Grand Rapids line with its 66 per cent of burns offer an 
excellent example of what may be expected of a line 
constructed in a locality of this kind without are pro- 
tection to the conductor or some means of holding down 
the lightning potentials. 

It will be noted that the number of failures of the 
line due to the are burning off the conductor, or some 
part of the insulator string at the time of the flashover, 
is rather small. 
in the eight years of operation on the Junction-Grand 
Rapids line and one on the Mio-Loud line. This, of 
course, is an excellent service record. However, of the 
345 cases of damage found on the Junction-Grand 
Rapids line, a great many were so serious as to necessi- 
tate immediate repairs. Where the damage is not so 
great, there is, of course, some weakening of the con- 
ductor. This creates the hazard of failure at some 
future time when abnormal mechanical stresses are 
imposed upon the conductor, such as during severe 
sleet storms, and some failures of conductors on this 
line during sleet storms that have occurred in the past 
are now suspected of having been at least partly due to 
this weakened condition of the wire. 

Aside from the damage to the conductor, the arcs do 
not seriously damage the other equipment. In some 
instances the top or lower disk is broken, but there has 
not been a sufficient amount of this to warrant -the 
installation of protective equipment at the top of the 
string. In most cases there is no damage apparent 
from the ground. ‘The current in the arc on the isolated 


system is smaller than if the neutral were grounded, 


which undoubtedly helps to a considerable extent. 

The arcs shift around to a considerable degree over 
the surfaces upon which they are playing. The theory 
has been advanced that the are causes a separate burn 
with each half cycle. The appearance of the spots 
tends to bear this out. The small round burns are 
found to be deeper and more severe on the 30-cycle 
than on the 60-cycle system due apparently to the 
greater duration in each location at the lower frequency. 
Using the number of spots found as an indication of the 
length of time the flash over exists it is thought that a 
great many of the flashovers are of very short duration, 
considerably less than one second, others, however, 
hold longer and evidently are the ones that cause the 
more serious damage. 

The data also show that there are quite a number of 
flashovers on towers where the insulators are in the 
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strain position. In most cases, however, the breakdown 
occurs between the jumper loop and the tower and it is 
believed in some instances that the loop is not always 
at a maximum distance from the tower due to wind 
conditions or distortion of the conductor due to other 
causes. Consideration in this case is being given to 
the use of methods of holding the loop away from the 
tower at the maximum distance under all conditions. 
In Fig. 7 an effort has been made to show the con- 
ditions found relative to the travel of the are and the 
cascading of the insulator strings. A typical tower top 
with the location of the burns that were found on lines 
with and without are protection is shown. ‘The figures 
opposite the insulator string and tower show the per- 
centage of burns found on the different pieces of equip- 
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BY FLASHOVERS 


ment with reference to the total number of flashovers. 
It is noted that in practically 50 per cent of the cases 
where no are protection is used, the various caps of the 
insulators are burned. The number burned in each 
flashover varies, but the percentage of each is quite 
uniform over the total number of flashovers. The 
amount of cascading is not so great where horns are 
used varying from 19 per cent to 87 per cent on disks 
below the top one, but the amount of flashing to the 
tower basket is greater. This is particularly so with the 
flux controls and might indicate an effort on the part 
of the control to perform its duty of keeping the flash- 
over away from the string. On the Junction-Grand 
Rapids line, about 15 per cent of the strings, where 
flashover had occurred, were found with all of the caps 
burned. On the other lines, however, this was of rare 
occurrence. 

Fig. 7 shows again the very marked decrease in the 
amount of damage to the line conductor and clamp 
where arcing horns are used. These data are also of — 
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- interest in showing that a very high percentage of the 
flashovers occur over the insulator string and does not 
take place between the conductor and tower indepen- 
dent of the insulator string as has been thought. 

The cascading and burning of the caps, except at the 
end of the strings, apparently takes place at the time of 
the initial flashover, as tests that have been made on 
various types of arcing horns show that there is a strong 
tendency for the power are to blow away from the 
string in almost all cases, regardless of the type of arc 
protection in use. During part of the 1926 lightning 
season, there was a new line between Argenta and 
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Battle Creek on the opposite side of the tower from the 
old one which had not been put in service and had both 
ends grounded. An inspection showed that several 
flashovers had occurred on this dead line and the caps 
show burns similar to those on the live lines. 

The curves in Fig. 8 also show the amount of cas- 
_eading quite clearly on the lines with and without are 
protection. The curves show the effectiveness of these 
particular types of are protection in reducing the 
amount of cascading. 


MEASUREMENT OF SURGES 


Four klydonographs were in service on the system 
during the year 1925 and as indicated in Fig. 1, instru- 
ments were placed at Cooke, Shaftsburg, and Battle 
Creek on the 60-cycle system and at Grand Rapids on 
the 30-cycle system. These instruments were in ser- 
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vice for a period of about eight months, which | in- 
cluded the lightning season. 

In Table No. II is a summary of the record of the 
four installations and shows that a total of 567 surges 
of between 1.5 and 10 times normal voltage to ground 
were recorded. It is noted that only the lightning 
surges reach values in excess of five times normal and 
are undoubtedly the cause of the insulator flashover. 
This checks closely with operating records inasmuch 
as flashovers occur during lightning storms and in 
localities where the storms are known to be present. 
With the klydonographs so widely scattered, these 
registrations can only be taken as a partial record of the 
number and magnitude of the surges due to lightning, 
as this type of surge is of steep wave front and is 
quickly attenuated. In one case the klydonograph at 
Grand Rapids registered 10 times normal voltage on 
one phase and nine times on the other two. The 
maximum surge recorded was during a severe lightning 
storm directly over the Cooke station. At this time the 
potentiometer, which was of the ring type, supported 
on post type insulators, flashed over from the top ring 
to the bottom of the insulator column. The klydono- 
graph flashed over between all three terminals and to 
ground and produced a very large image across the film. 
It is thought that about 15 times.normal voltage would 
be required to flash over the potentiometer so it is 
evident that voltages in excess of this were present in 
the transmission line. 

The insulator strings themselves are perhaps the best 
indicator of the magnitude of the surges. Peek’ has 
shown that the lightning sparkover of a string of sus- 
pension units such as used on these lines is between 
1,200,000 to 1,400,000 volts. The results indicate that 
voltages of this magnitude or greater are present on the 
lines and also show the correctness of the use of a 
potential gradient of from 30 to 50 kv. volts per ft. in 
calculating the voltage that may be present in lines 
close to lightning storms. 

The surges due to switching and arcing grounds are 
much less severe than those caused by lightning and 
in so far as the line insulators are concerned, are not of 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND VOLTAGE OF VARIOUS KINDS OF SURGES ON TOTAL SYSTEM AS RECORDED BY KLYDONOGRAPH 


Number times normal crest 


voltage to ground 1.5 2 2D 3 3.5 4 
+ 125 36 8 10 6 3 
Switching surges........... — 1 1 
— ++ 10 4 3 ‘4 1 
, + 64 16 13 6 2 4 
Lightning surges..........> - 1 1 1 
—-+ 2 12 1 8 2 1 
Arcing ground surges...... —+ 11 25 35 25 8 8 
; 53 at 5 3 
Surges of unknown origin.... — 1 
-+ Ch 2 1 


eis) itis’ Mes ah RST Mersey 8 9 10 | Total 
1 2 191 
2 
3 22 
2 1 1 2 111 
1 1 2 1 8 
3 2 31 
4 2 118 
1 73 
1 
10 
10 8 2 3 2 1 2 i} Bez 
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great concern. Undoubtedly the registrations made by 
them are nearer to their true value than is the case 


with lightning surges, as they travel greater distances 


along the line. 

The records covering the klydonograph installations 
at the different locations did not vary to any great 
extent although the instrument at Grand Rapids 
recorded a greater number of more severe lightning 
surges than the other instruments which undoubtedly 
is consistent with the other flashover data, as this 
instrument was connected to one end of the Junction- 
Grand Rapids line where the most severe conditions are 
thought to exist. 


RELAY PROTECTION 


The relay scheme in use has not been shown. This 
has been developed along with other parts of the system 
over the period of years covered by these data, but in 
general it consisted of the usual standard relays. 

In 1926 a system of ground relays operated by the 
unbalanced residual current in the line when a ground 
occurs was installed on the 60-cycle system and very 
good results have been obtained’. 

We have been unable to connect up all of the flash- 
overs with surges or disturbances on the system, and 
it is thought that in many cases the are extinguishes 
itself without starting a disturbance that would cause 
surging in voltage or circuit breaker operation. This 
is perhaps another peculiarity of the isolated system. 


INSULATING AND ARCING DEVICES 


Assuming that the lightning sparkover voltage of the 
insulator string varies with its length, it is apparent 
that there is an advantage in increasing the length of 
the string provided sufficient clearance is maintained 
from other parts of the structure. Insulators of 
rather close spacing are in use in a great many instances. 
One object is to reduce cascading as much as possible; 
also to reduce the stress across the individual units. 
The data on this system, however, indicate that even 
with a very closely spaced unit the cascading takes 
place. With the improvements that have been made 
in insulators during the past few years, the danger of 
puncture is much less than heretofore, so that it would 
appear that there is considerable gain in protection to the 
line from lightning flashovers as well as from the cost 
standpoint in using the wider spaced unit in obtaining a 
longer string. 

In sections of the country removed from the sea coast 
and where trouble from fog or dust is not experienced, 
the use of wooden pole structures in the place of steel 
towers appears from the insulation standpoint to have 
some merit. Advantage is taken of the insulation of 
the wooden structure which apparently is considerable, 
and in certain locations like in the vicinity of the Eden- 
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ville-Saginaw line, wood pole lines with the conductors 
carried in a horizontal plane at the minimum distance 
from the ground might provide a line that would be 
very free from lightning trouble, without the use of 
ground wires. 

The choice of an arcing attachment for the insulator 
string is somewhat of a problem. Various kinds of 
horns and rings are offered. Some are said to be more 
efficient than others in not only protecting the conductor 
and insulators from the are, but bettering conditions 
around the insulator string so that the flashover is not 
so apt to occur. Experience on this system has been 
confined to the types of horns shown in Figs. 2 and 3 
and has demonstrated the high efficiency of the small 
arcing horn as protection to the conductor, but which, 
like all plain horns, undoubtedly lowers the flashover 
of the string. Systems where more severe arc con- 
ditions exist might not obtain as good protection and 
would have to consider their own local conditions. 
There does not appear to be any marked difference in 
protective value between the various kinds of plain 
horns. The power arc has a strong tendency to blow 
out away from the insulators in most cases, but devices 
that will prevent the cascading of the string at the time 
of the initial flashover might be of considerable value. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Ground wires are being installed on all tower lines now 
under construction on this system and are either being 
installed or contemplated for at least part of the older 
sections of the system. 

On the Saginaw-Flint line, which has been completed _ 
for two years, a ground wire will be in place during the 
1927 lightning season, and it is planned to secure data 
showing the effectiveness of this ground wire in reducing 
flashovers. There is a second line between these two 
places, shown on the map with a separation from two to 
eight miles, which has also been carefully inspected to 
determine its present condition in regard to flashovers. 
A number of surge recorders of the klydonograph type 
will be placed at frequent intervals along both of these 
lines and it is hoped to get a good comparison between 
the two lines with and without ground wire. 

Ground resistance measurements are being made over 
a number of other lines with the idea of determining 
more definitely the effect of soil conditions and the 
location of the effective ground level and to determine 
the necessary protective equipment for future and also 
some of the present lines. It is planned to install are 
protection of some type on all of the lines whether or 
not ground wires are installed, as it is evident there will 
still be a number of flashovers in spite of the equipment 
installed to reduce the disturbance caused by 
lightning. 

Consideration is also being given in some locations to 
use of the wooden pole ‘‘H’’-frame construction as a 
means of increasing the insulation of the line and placing 
the conductors in a horizontal plane as close as possible 
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to the ground. It would seem that this type of con- 
struction would give the maximum protection in so far 
as the lightning storms were concerned, provided 
some method is worked out to prevent the shattering 
of the poles and crossarms and the possible burning of 
the poles or crossarms in some localities due to leakage 
over the insulators. 
Conductor clearance and separations have been 
increased on all new lines, and provisions made for the 
installation of longer insulator strings, if this seems 


desirable after the effectiveness of the ground wire has - 


been determined. 

On the strain type construction some means of 
holding the loop or jumper will be installed so that there 
will be no possibility of its coming close enough to the 
tower to cause flashovers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Transmission lines in sections where lightning 
storms are prevalent are subjected to extremely high 
voltages, which will cause quite frequent flashovers of 
the insulators unless constructed in such a manner, or 
protected so as to hold down this voltage. 

2. The severity of the conditions affecting the line 
varies considerably in different sections due to local 
surroundings and perhaps the severity of storms. 

3. Unless equipped with some type of are protection, 
damage is very apt to result to the line conductors, 
which, if it does not cause failure at the time, weakens 
the wire and creates the hazard of failure at some future 
time. 

4, Cascading of the arc over the insulator strings will 
take place to some extent in nearly all flashovers unless the 
string is provided with suitable preventative equipment. 

5. Surges due to switching or grounds in so far as the 
line insulators are concerned do not appear to be of 
serious consequence. 

6. Careful inspection of lines is warranted on account 
of the defects found that are not apparent from the 
ground, particularly on a system operating with isolated 
neutral. 

7. It seems desirable that a thorough study, including 
conditions affecting the height of line, as well as the 
frequency and severity of storms, be made before a 
line is constructed to determine the necessary protective 
features. 


Discussion 


G. H. Doan: The top wire of our 120-kv. lines is very 
much more susceptible to flashover and damage than any of the 
others. We had concrete evidence of that last year when a 
lightning stroke hit directly on a radio tower which was very 
close to the high-voltage lines. A klydonograph about a quarter 
of a mile away showed that there was about 5 times normal 
potential on the top wire, 3.3 on the middle, and 2.7 on the 
bottom. That, however, did not cause flashover, and did not, 
of course, cause opening of the oil circuit breaker. 

This is further borne out by the position of broken insulators. 
The record for last year shows that 77 per cent of the insulator 
flashovers were on the top wire, 19.4 per cent on the middle, and 
only 2.8 per cent on the bottom wire. 
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We have also some very interesting data as to the good of 
ground wires. We started our 120-kv. system, and ran it during 
the season of 1925 without a ground wire on that portion which 
was working. During that season, we had 114 automatic switch 
openings. During the winter it was equipped with a ground 
wire, and the following year (in 1926) we had 7 openings, 
which is a reduction in switch openings of practically 94 per cent. 
The storms which passed over that area decreased 47 per cent, 
so that there is a possibility that the storms which we had were 
not so severe, and we certainly know we didn’t have as many of - 
them; but it seems that the ground wire had afforded quite a 
little protection. 

Mr. Hemstreet points out that in dry sandy country he has 
experienced many more flashovers than in the lower districts. 
We also find that is true. In one particular section, where the 
land is rather high, rolling, and sandy, and the ground resistance 
rather high, we have experienced, I think, about 50 per cent of the 
flashovers of which I spoke. 

R. L. McCoy: Mr. Hemstreet has pointed out the advantage 
of the longer-spaced suspension insulator. It has always been 
the policy of the Locke Insulator Corporation to recommend the 
use of a relatively long-spaced suspension unit. 

A few years ago the major insulator problem was that of pre- 
venting puncture of the units by the voltages impressed upon 
them. That problem is now well in hand and the major problem 
is to prevent lightning flashovers as much as is possible and 
feasibly economical and to prevent the attending damage. 

Researches which have been made by Mr. F. W. Peek have 
shown us the nature of the voltage impressed upon line insulators 
by lightning. 

It is desirable that we study the action and characteristics of 
line insulators under these voltages. The lightning generator 
has given us an opportunity to make these studies. A very 
careful investigation has been made with lightning. We find 
that with all types of suspension insulators regardless of the 
spacing, cascading occurs. This fact is borne out by Mr. Hem- 
street’s experience. 


The reason for this is found in the fact that the distribution 
of the voltage impressed on the various units of the insulator 
string is not uniform. The line unit bearing the brunt of the 
surge flashes over before the remaining insulators flash over. 
This, then, makes the second unit from the line at the same 
potential as the line and it flashes over. The flashover therefore 
is progressive, one unit at a time, with the are striking to each 
insulator cap. The power are follows the path of the lightning 
are and starts as a pure cascade. This accounts for a large 
number of cases where we find cascading on all of the units of an 
insulator string when it was flashed over by lightning. Inciden- 
tally, we find this on insulators of all spacings. 

Our problem then is to find a way of using the insulation in the 
insulator to the best advantage to produce high flashover values 
which will reduce number of flashovers, and prevent cascading of 
the lightning are. Recent studies with lightning show no appre- 
ciable difference in cascading between insulators of minimum 
spacing and insulators of approximately 6-in. spacing for a 
10-in. disk. 

Flashover values are directly in proportion to the string length. 
The longer spacing is obviously advantageous from this point of 
view. 

Mr. Hemstreet states further that the power are has a strong 
tendency to blow away from the insulator if the initial cascade 
caused by lightning can be prevented. The grading shield 
offers a means of doing exactly this. The reason for this is that 
the grading shield reduces the voltage across the line unit and 
makes the voltage duty upon each unit more nearly uniform 


-and when the flashover occurs it is a complete flashover from 


cing to ring, or, ring to horn, and the are is started several inches 
away fromtheinsulator. The chances of its doing damage there- 
fore are much reduced. 
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Recent investigations show that the grading shield can be 
designed to prevent cascading of the lightning are, and also 
because of better field conditions established, give an increase of 
from 15 to 20 per cent in the flashover value over that of the un- 
protected string. This is interesting, because on 132,000 volts or 
above we are near the point where the insulators have a flashover 
value equal to the voltage imposed upon them. An increase, 
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therefore, of a few per cent in the flashover value may reduce 
very materially the number of flashovers. / 

A. O. Austin: In view of some of the points raised by Mr. 
Hemstreet’s paper, it would seem that some recent theory and 
investigation should be of interest. 
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Flashovers on transmission lines are reduced by raising the 
effective flashover voltage of the insulator between conductor and 
ground, or by reducing the abnormal potential on the conductor. 
In addition to these two methods or factors, a new method 
has been developed which I have ealled the counterpotential 
method. ; 

In this discussion I wish to call particular attention to the 
last two methods. 

The new method eliminates the danger of burning and permits 
taking advantage of the very high flashover values for lightning 
possessed by wood structures, to which Mr. Hemstreet called 
attention. 

Reduction in the effective height of the conductor and the 
installation of ground wires are two factors which can be used to 
advantage for increasing the ratio of flashover voltage to surge 
potential for steel tower lines. Recent improvement in the 
theory of the ground wire gives a working knowledge of the 
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various factors governing its functioning so that it can be 
evaluated for any installation. In applying the ground wire, 
to obtain best results, it is necessary that we have a knowledge of 
just how it functions. 


A charged cloud over the power conductor will induce a charge 
on the conductor. This charge is a bound charge and will be the 
same for a conductor or a ground wire in the same position. 
Following the discharge of the cloud, the bound charge will be 
released and cause the potential of the conductor, if insulated, to 
rise. This rise in potential is of great importance and a study of 
the factors has been made. Before the cloud discharges, the 
conductor may be regarded as forming a condenser with the 
cloud. Following the discharge the conductor forms a condenser 
with ground or objects of lower potential such as a ground wire. 
In general, the potential on a conductor may be said to vary as 
Q/C where Q is the charge and C the effective capacitance of the 
conductor to ground. It therefore follows that factors which 
affect Q and C must be given consideration in determining the 
rise in potential for a given gradient. 


eral times that of the insulator. 
‘a ground wire is usually an advantage on a steel-tower line, it 
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The aati Q will increase directly with the height i in a field 
of uniform gradient while the value of C is reduced with the 
height of the conductor. It therefore follows that the induced 
potential Q/C will increase at a more rapid rate for greater 
heights of conductor. This is shown in Fig. 1 herewith. 

Bringing the power conductors nearer together reduces Q, 
but this advantage is partially offset since it also reduces C. 
Where a ground wire is used to increase C, it is evident, however, 
that close spacing reduces Q and increases C. Since the ground 
wire functions by increasing C rather than by reducing Q, its 
location and number should take this into account rather than 
its location for screening. 

By the use of a cathode ray Gaellananh of the Braun-tube 
type it is possible to measure induced. voltages on model lines 
with ease. 

Fig. 2 shows a study based on string length. In this ee the 
induced voltage on the conductors of a two-cireuit line is shown 
as measured by this method. It will be seen that the induced 


_ potential rises very rapidly with the inerease in string length. 


Increasing the length of a string 2 ft. not only spreads the con- 
ena, ts 
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the tower top is raised by the counter-potential or charging wire. 

By properly spacing the height of the counter-potential wire 
it is possible to control the potential of the support adjacent: to 
the insulator so that the flashover voltage of the insulating zone 
of the tower can be added to that of the insulator, giving 
exceedingly high flashover values for what would otherwise be a 
low or moderate flashover voltage system. In addition to giving 
exceedingly high flashover values it makes it possible to effect 
very material economies due to the closer spacing of conductors. 

Since the danger of burning of the insulated section is removed 
by the counter-potential wire and relay operation is insured, 
this new method of line construction has material possibilities 
which may be applied for improving old lines as well as being 
adapted for new construction where it is desired to reduce or 
eliminate flashovers. 

It is also possible to use the construction in conjunction with a 
ground wire. It is, however, necessary to place the ground wire 
below the insulated zone or to insulate it from the upper section 
of the structure. 

Mr. Hemstreet raises the aieeuon as to the effect of ground 
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ductors but raises the top conductor at least 10 ft. Where the resistance on flashovers. From a consideration of the counter- 


electrical gradient set up by the cloud is steep, it is seen that 
increasing the string length may result in more flashovers unless 
the height of the conductors is kept down or the factor C in- 
creased by placing ground wires at other points than at the peak 
of the tower. : 
In wood-pole structures the pen is different. The 
installation of a ground wire may eliminate insulation sev- 
_ It therefore follows that where 


almost invariably increases line trouble when applied to a wood- 


pole, line which has effective insulation. The reasons for this — 


‘are clearly shown i in ed 3 and 4. It will also be noted that 


potential wire it is apparent that if the effective height of the 
conductor has not been increased, a high ground resistance may 
permit the structure to be charged momentarily. This will 
tend to reduce the stress tending to flash the insulator so that the 
danger of arcing would really beless. If the nature of the ground, 
however, is such that the conductors have a very high effective 


height, this may more than offset the high ground resistance and 


result in increased flashovers. 

Impact tests made recently on long strings with much larger 
amounts of energy than have heretofore been available, show that 
many insulator strings or arrangements which it has been 
sumed (from tests on short strings), would are free, 
cascade. These tests apparently give 
shown in the examination carris by 
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KW. L. Lloyd: I am glad to note that the operating results 
have checked so well Mr. Peek’s laboratory tests, in that the 
lightning voltage is directly dependent upon the height of the 
phase wire above conducting soil. 

With wet soils, the greatest number of flashovers should occur 
on the upper conductor. I understood Mr. Hemstreet to say 
that actually 85 per cent of the filashovers occurred on the upper 
conductor under such conditions, whereas the lower conductor 
was practically immune from lightning. 

With dry soils, where the conducting level is perhaps far below 
the ground level, and the percentage difference between the 
effective heights of the three vertically spaced conductors is 
greatly diminished, there should be more flashovers; but a more 
even distribution in the number of flashovers should be expected. 
This is in accordance with the operating results reported by Mr. 
Hemstreet. 

On important lines, we recommend the ground wire to re- 
duce the number of flashovers and the grading shield to elimi- 
nate damage to the insulator string or line conductor in the case 
of those fewer number of flashovers which remain. 

I am particularly interested in the klydonograph surge- 
recorder measurements on this system, and am glad to note that 
these measurements check so well with our estimates based upon 
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tests in the laboratory with Mr. Peek’s 2,000,000-volt artificial- 
lightning generator. 

J. G. Hemstreet: It is gratifying and encouraging to know 
that the representatives of operating and manufacturing com- 
panies and those working in the laboratories on this same problem 
are in agreement on practically all of the various points that 
have been brought out. 


It is evident that a great deal of the mystery surrounding the 
transient conditions existing in transmission systems is being 
cleared away and the knowledge that has been gained of these 
conditions from experience in the field and laboratory tests and 
investigations may enable us to provide high-voltage transmission 
lines that will be very free from trouble due to lightning. 


Mr. Austin has introduced somewhat of an innovation in 
the counter-potential method of preventing insulator flashovers. 
Results of experience in the field will be awaited with interest to 
determine if this method is as effective as a ground wire. One 
of the benefits obtained from the use of ground wire is the pro- 


‘tection to the station equipment by holding down the transient 


voltages in the transmission line. The counter-potential 
method evidently does not accomplish this purpose, but possibly 
a combination of the two using ground wire near the stations 
might accomplish the desired results. 
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BY B. M. JONES: 


Member, CA ba kee Be 


Synopsis.—The relay problems of an electric power system 
are most important, and are very vital to the successful opera- 
tion of the system. More and more consideration is being given to 
the relay engineers’ point of view with resultant improvement 
in system operation. Several large, successful companies undertake 
no project having any bearing on the primary electric system without 
due regard to the relay engineer’s recommendation. 


With the transmission networks becoming more and more inter- 
connected, and with the injection into the problem the interconnections 


HE question of ground protection has always been 

a serious one and also a very troublesome one. 

In the days when transmission systems were 
operated with a free or floating neutral and one leg of a 
line became grounded, this would throw a high potential 
on the other two legs and thus subject the lines and 
equipment to an unusual strain and possible damage. 
It would also endanger the lives and safety of people 
who might come in contact with the grounded line. 
To locate such a ground in a network was a very hard 


thing to do and often resulted in outages to a great many © 


cusones | in the process of UN the line with the 
fault on it. 


The subject of ground Toning is becoming more 
important, and is attracting more attention in the opera- 
tion of light and power systems. -It is considered 
absolutely necessary to isolate a oe line imme- 
diately, for several reasons: 


LiLo reduce chance of injury to eauIe who may 
come in contact with or approach a grounded line, 
thereby encountering dangerously high ground 
potentials, 

2. To reduce the resultant damage to “apparatus 
and lines by removing a ground as quickly as possible 
from the system. 


On systems using overhead construction: on wooden 
_eross-arms, the ground currents encountered are rela- 
tively small and very sensitive ground relays are 
aia to recognize these small currents. 

As a result of the troubles encountered with an un- 


"grounded system, a great many companies now make a> 


oor yaaa their transmission crane The 


and 


Ground Relay Protection for Transmission 
Systems 


G. B. DODDS! 


Non-Member 


with other power companies, the absolute necessity of isolating a 
faulty line, (or a faulty piece of equipment), is essential and is be- 
coming more clearly recognized by all large companies. 

Since this article was written, other 66-kv., ground relay tests have 
been made with a resistor grounded neutral and with a solidly 
grounded neutral, and some very interesting and unexpected points 
were discovered. It is hoped these points will be brought out 


during the discussion of this paper. 
: * * * * * 


transformer may be installed. Grounding transformers 
are usually connected either star-delta, with the star 


‘point grounded, or zigzag, with the star point grounded, 


both methods having their particular advantages de- 
pending upon the particular application. 
When the star-delta grounding transformer is used, 


+ s > 


Fig. 1—Merrtuops or GrounDING TRANSMISSION Sys 
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Where the system is solidly grounded, the relaying 
for ground faults is comparatively simple if the fault 
current obtained is greater than the load current. 
In some cases, however, the current for ground faults is 
comparatively small, due either to long transmission 
lines or to contact resistance at the point of the fault. 
Where this condition exists, the phase relays will not 
protect the line for ground faults, and other means of 
protecting the lines for grounds must be used. It is 
nteresting to note in this connection that some com- 
panies with very long high-voltage transmission lines 
protect these lines against ground faults only. 

On systems which are grounded through a resistor 
in the transformer bank neutral, the relaying for ground 
faults is somewhat involved, due to the small ground 
currents obtained and, in the case of a network, to the 
distribution of this current through several sets of lines 
and relays. 
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Many different schemes-for ground protection have 
been devised, some of which are indicated below: 

1. Overcurrent non-directional relay in neutral of 
current transformer circuit, 

2. Overcurrent non-directional relay interlocked with 
directional elements of phase relays, 

3. Power relay with instantaneous time but inter- 
locked with overcurrent non-directional relay for timing, 

4. Power relay with self-contained timing element, 

5. Impedance ground relay, 
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6. Power directional relay using inside delta voltage, 

7. Balanced current ground relays for parallel lines. 

The overcurrent non-directional ground relay is 
satisfactory for use on radial feeders or other locations 
where directional protection is not required, such as. 
bus or transformer differential protection, or on radial 
lines. In connection with such uses, a relay with a low 
operating range and one which puts a small volt-ampere 
burden on the current transformers is very desirable 
and has been developed. This type of relay is very 
sensitive to small ground fault currents and, due to its 
low volt-ampere burden, does not overburden current 
transformers which have other apparatus than relays 
connected to them. 

The overcurrent non-directional relay with its trip 
circuit interlocked with the directional element of the 
phase relays was used quite extensively and proved 
fairly satisfactory in some cases. This type of protec- 
tion, however, has one main inherent defect which is 
impossible to overcome. This defect is that on a single- 
line loop having more than one looped station and 
having a feed from both ends of the loop, a fault may 
occur which, while providing enough current to operate 
the ground relay, will not be of sufficient magnitude to 
overbalance the load current, with the result that the 
directional contacts on the wrong set of relays will be 
held closed and the wrong breaker tripped out. | 

The power relay has not proved satisfactory for 
ground protection, due primarily to the fact that a 
sufficiently low range relay has not been used. With 
this. scheme, the power relay obtained current from 
the neutral of the current transformers and voltage 
from the inside delta voltage of an auxiliary set of 
star-delta connected potential transformers. With 
this scheme of ground protection and with a fault 
occurring some distance out on a line away from the 
substation at which the relays are located, the resultant 
voltage distortion at the substation may be relatively 
small, even though the fault currents be comparatively 
large. Under these conditions of fairly large ground 
currents and small voltage impressed on the power 
relay, in conjunction with the poor power factor which 
sometimes exists during ground faults, the resultant 
watts in the power relay may be so low that the relay 
will not operate at all or will operate very slowly. 
Due to this condition, the possibility of clearing ground 
faults in a minimum time is decreased. 

The low energy power directional ground relay 
using inside delta potential is one of the most satis- 
factory schemes. A diagram of connections is shown in 
Fig. 2. In this scheme the same potential is used as 
was used in the power relay, but it is used only to 
operate the directional contacts of the relay, the relay 
having a separate overcurrent element similar to that of 
the overcurrent relay. The overcurrent and directional 
contacts are connected in series'as in other power 
directional relays. In this type of relay, the timing 
is obtained from the overcurrent element. By using 
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this scheme, the directional elements may be made to 
operate on a very small number of watts, thereby 
making it sensitive to very small ground currents. 
An installation: of this type of protection is shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4, which views were taken in a small sub- 
station on a consumer’s property, there being one 22-kv. 
line looped through this station. Fig. 3 shows the front 


Fig. 3—Front ViEw oF ConsumMER’s Retay INSTALLATION 


view of the relay panel and Fig. 4 shows the rear view 
of the panel with the auxiliary star-delta connected 
potential transformers, and also shows the individual 
relay test switches for each relay. 

The impedance type of ‘relay has been used with 
reasonable satisfaction on systems which are solidly 


Rewtay INSTALLATION 


oF CONSUMER’S 


Fie. 4—Rear VIEW 


grounded. These relays may be self-contained, in 
which case one per phase, or three. for a three-phase 
line, will be required, or the double-element phase and 
ground relay combined in one case may be used. These 
relays may obtain their potential direct from the line 
potential transformers or may use low-tension potential 
through compensators. The ground impedance relays 
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have the same time characteristics as the phase impe- 
dance relays, thereby clearing faults close to the station in 
ashort timeand increasing the time for faults farther away 
from the station. These relays are not so satisfactory, 
however, for use on a system which is grounded through 
a resistor, since the voltage drop is usually not large 
enough to cause the impedance type ground relays 
to operate in a reasonably short time. 

The balanced current type of protection is limited in 
its application to parallel lines. It furnishes a simple 
and fast method of clearing all ground faults and is an 
inexpensive method, for no potential transformers are 
required. The station must have two sources of feed, 
however, and when one of the pair of lines is out of 
service, an extra set of relays is sometimes required in 
order to permit increased time of operation to obtain 
selective action with other stations. This type of 
protection has been described in detail by Mr. H. P. 
Sleeper.” . 

There are several methods of checking the current 
and potential phase relations on the ground relays in 
order to determine whether the relay will operate 
correctly under fault conditions. Among these 
methods may be mentioned the following: 

1. By using phantom load, 

2. By using actual load, 

3. By actually placing a ground upon the line. 

The Duquesne Light Company, along with several 
other companies, is strongly in favor of the latter method 
of checking the direction of the ground relays, having 
found by sad experience, when using the first two 
methods mentioned, that mistakes and errors are very 
liable to occur, with the result that under actual fault 
conditions, improper relay and breaker operations 
result. 

In connection with the checking of ground relays 
by actually placing a ground on the line, some very 
interesting results have been obtained, among which is 
the relation of ground current to phase voltage with 
different amounts of resistance in the high tension trans- 
former bank neutral. 

This point was brought out very forcibly during 
some tests conducted by the Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company of New Jersey which were made in 
July 1926. A tabulation of their test data is shown in 
Table I. An analysis of this data shows that with no 
resistance in the transformer bank neutral, a phase 
angle of around 90-deg. lag is obtained, and with a 
resistance of 75 ohms in the transformer bank neutral, 
the phase angle varies from 5-deg. lag to 15-deg. lag, 
while with a resistance of 300 ohms in the transformer 
bank neutral, the power factor ranges from unity to 18- 
deg. lead. Asaresult of the poor power factor obtained 
under conditions of the transformer bank neutral being 


‘solidly grounded, the resultant torque on the relay 


2. H. P. Sleeper, A. I..E, E, Transactions, Vol. 42, 1923, 
p. 513: , 
Discussion, A. I. E. E. Journat, February, 1925, p. 182. 
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TABLE I 
DIRECTIONAL GROUND RELAY TESTS 
Test Data of High-Tension Line Ground Tests Made by the Public Service Klectric and Gas Company 


acatitic Gators. eevee 1 2 3 
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EMIS amie ayenO rere ocr ek 1% leiala fa se 7/11/26 7/11/26 
MUSE Osta teeta fotki wis, salsi.vss su os avelts 9:55 a.m. | 10:30 a.m. | 10:37 p.m. 
Voltage of line tested........... 26 kv. 26 kv. 26 kv. 
Rani iy-ann aloe eins ein oniccrete 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Neutral resistance.............. 10) 300 300 
PANG: LTOUNGEO 1, oo oys.o vis:% « oisleisics Phase 1 of | Phase 1 of | Phase 1 of 
X-102 X-102 X-102 
Location of ground.............- 1 mi. from | 1 mi. from 
Essex Essex Essex 

No. of ground relays in series on 

CT ee rareter cues «, suaoro ta aieea wisuetet 1 1 i) 
Ground relay current setting.... 0.4 0.53 0.2 
High-tension ground amperes.... 240 64 49.6 
Ground relay 

WIOLGES ateaters ace os: oe mavshetatetunuens 10 150 + 190 

(F. S.) 
NSCS 6 0 SCRMERCUCE SE TOI O UiLeOr Meter 120 98 
reversed 

PAIN DELES eaters + sns,ouwialepereleratatarete 3.0 0.8 0.6 

Phase angela: ...cattenvasveras 93-deg. lag. | 7-deg. lead | 10-deg. lead 
L-t. star volts before test 

Dm IN crepes ha fates: ais. ekenetevate ablevece 65.0 66.2 67 

Pads WAS Ot (2: PORE ERED ORO 65.1 65.5 66 

ON enn SA 9 eMC Croc 64.5 65.0 65.25, 
L-t. star volts during test 

Dal vortetetatatien sions c oistonetene 64.5 23 23 

SDI Nuectere ayiciehare oes ois;6' ae ean yee 68.8 88 87 

SEN eirere btasiite cso ackets haporetetats 63.0 106 106 
L-t. delta volts before test 

DINGS arate va elts Stes cis subs (3: 6 io enete 

Dasa cchetieta eaaieiete orem tetas sat 

SHIN tetera Toten hop slelileva es ater etevens 
L-t. delta volts during test 

ESN ta cretces. cheraieishobeur S ajenereibasts 

DED S ee onc Oa OT O UIOIG oe DITO 

Ba tee tecee eames at sous Te fat SI stcue hase 


1 mi. from | % mi. from 


4 5 6 7 8 9 
7/11/26 7/11/26 7/11/26 7/11/26 7/11/26 7/11/26 
12:15 a.m, | 12:55 a.m. | 2:45 D.m. 3:45 p.m. 4.00 p.m. 4:30 p.m. 
26 kv. 26 kv. 26 kv. 26 kv. 26 kv. 26 kv. 
25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 

300 300 75 75 75 0 
Phase 3 of | Phase 3 of | Phase 3 of | Phase 1 of | Phase 2 of | Phase 2 of 
§-357 S-357 $-357 R-356 N-196 N-196 


14 mi. from | 4 mi. from] 1 mi. from |1/8 mi. from|1/8 mi. from 


Metuchen | Metuchen | Metuchen Essex Metuchen | Metuchen 

1 1 1 2 2 

0.53 0.53 0.53 0.53 0.5 0.5 
90 + 102 178 99 160 420 
180 164 164 146 152 120 
240 245 450 230 280 2 

1.5+ ibe 2.97 1.65 2.0 9.4 

(9) 18-deg. lead| 10-deg. lag | 5-deg. lag | 15-deg. lag | 90-deg. lag 

63 63 63 63 63 62 
62.9 62.6 62.6 62.7 63 62 
63 63 63 63 63.8 62 
106 101 99 24 93 64 
98 98.5 97 84 20 33 
20 18 18 97 92 82 

110 106.5 

tO 107.8 
109.2 109 
109.5 103 
11355 97 
109.2 94 


disk is very small, even though the fault current be 
relatively large, and if the phase angle is greater than 
90-deg. lag, the direction of operation of the relay will 
be reversed. 

Similar tests were conducted by the Duquesne 
Light Company during May of 1926, in order to de- 
termine the following points: 

1. To determine the minimum amount of ground 
current on which the 50-watt power relays would 
operate, 

2. To make an actual check on the direction of opera- 
tion of the power ground relays, 

3. To determine the effects of putting more than one 
potential element of the ground relays in parallel on 
the same set of auxiliary potential transformers, 

4. To determine the sensitivity of the low-energy 
power directional ground relays as compared with the 
50-watt power relay. 

The test data are shown in Table II and the conclu- 
sions arrived at are as follows: 

1. The power relays set on a 50-watt tap would not 
operate satisfactorily with less than a 300-ampere 
ground, the ground being located at the substation at 
which the relays were installed. As the ground 
location would become farther away from the substa- 
tion, the ground current necessary to operate the relay 


would become higher, due to less voltage being im- 


pressed on the power relay. 
2. The direction of all ground relays tested was-found 
to be correct. 


3. The addition of an increased number of potential 
elements of ground relays to one set of auxiliary po- 
tential transformers did not result in any noticeable 
drop in voltage on the secondary of the auxiliary po- 
tential transformers. This indicated that the auxiliary 
potential transformers could be loaded up to their 
volt-ampere capacity. 

4. It was found that the low-energy power directional 
ground relays would operate satisfactorily on a much 
lower ground current than the power relays. 

Since the above tests were made, low energy power 
directional ground relays have been installed on the 
majority of the lines of the Duquesne Light Company 
22-kv. system, and a large number of these relays has 
been tested by actually putting grounds on the lines 
which these relays protect. 

The equipment used in making the line ground tests 
is shown in Fig. 5. Fig. 54 shows a two-ton trailer 
on which the necessary equipment for making high- 
tension line ground tests is mounted. Fig. 5B shows the 
water rheostat set up and connected to the line. Fig. 
5c shows the water barrel emitting flame during line 
ground tests madeat night. Night testing is sometimes 
necessary due to being unable to obtain the necessary 
outages during the day. The grounding is done by 
connecting a water rheostat between the line and a 
ground connection. The rheostat consists of a barrel 
inside of which is one fixed and one moveable brass 
plate. The ground current obtained can be varied by 
changing the distance between two brass plates im- 
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1 Portable control panel with flexible leads 50 ft. 
in length, 


1 37-kyv. single-pole oil circuit breaker, 


The equipment consists of the following: 
1 30-cell, 60-volt battery, 
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2 Water barrels to be used as rheostats, 


1 Water barrel for water supply, 
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c. High-tension line ground tests made at night 


a. Trailer and equipment 
b. Water rheostat set up for test 
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2 Insulated stands on which to place the water 


barrel rheostats, 
3 Current transformers having the following ratios, 


500 to 5, 400 to 5, 200 to 5, 
Assorted leads of ‘‘00” flexible Tyrex single-con- 


ductor cable, 
Assorted clamps of different types, 


3 Tool boxes for equipment, 
A number of pillar type insulators, 
First aid box, 


2 220-volt regulators, 
3 12-volt flood lights, 
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Fire fighting equipment, 

Blocks and tackle. 

The above equipment is all carried on the trailer 
and provides all of the equipment necessary for con- 
ducting grounding tests with the exception of portable 
meters which are not transported on the trailer but are 
obtained as required. An ammeter is mounted, 
however, on the portable control panel and is connected 
in the current transformer circuit of the grounding lead. 

In connection with the testing of relay installations 
by actually placing faults on the lines, it may be 
remembered that a paper was presented at the 
A. I. E. E. Spring Convention held at Pittsburgh 
during April, 1923. In this paper was described in 
detail the testing of the relay installations by putting 
faults on the 66-kv. line. 

As a result of the experiences of this and other 
companies, it is believed that the inside delta power 
directional ground relaying is the most reliable and 


3. H.P. Sleeper, A. I. E. E. Transactions, Vol. 42, 1923, 
p. ols. : 
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satisfactory type of ground protection that can be used 
on a system having a resistance in its neutral circuit. 
On systems which are solidly grounded, other types of 
ground protection are used, among which are the im- 
pedance ground relay and the same type of power 
directional relay which is used for phase protection, 
except in the case of extremely long lines where, if the 
fault current is less than load current, other means of 
protecting the lines must be found. 


It has also been the experience of this and other 
companies that the most satisfactory method of check- 
ing the connections of ground relays has been by 
actually placing grounds upon the lines in question, 
since there is less chance of error in this method than 
in any other. It is further felt that the increased cost 
of this method of testing is entirely justified from the 
standpoint of the better relay operation obtained, and 
from the standpoint of reduction in number of interrup- 
tions, which is very important. 


Discussion 
For-discussion of this paper see page 864. 


Directional Ground 


Relay Protection of 


High-Tension Isolated Neutral Systems 


BY J. V. BREISKY:, 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper discusses the problem of obtaining 
selective relay protection in case of accidental grounds on high-tension 
isolated neutral systems. A relay was developed whose overcurrent 
element operates on the residual charging current which exists when a 
ground occurs on such a system, and whose directional element is 
operated by residual charging current and residual voltage. 
Two schemes can be employed: One using high-tension 
potential transformers for energizing the voltage coil of. the 
directional element; the other, which is more, complicated but 
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Associate, A. I. E. E. 
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Associate, A. I. E. E. 


and 


cheaper, making use of low-tension potential transformers. 

Tests were undertaken on the 140-kv. system of the Consumers 
Power Co. to determine the effectiveness of this relay system under 
conditions of arcing and solid grounds.. These tests were successful 
and tt was therefore decided to make general use of such relay equip- 
ment for the high-voltage isolated neutral system. The relay scheme 
was put.into operation during March, 1926, and the operating 
records available adequately substantiate the test results. 


* * * * * 


INTRODUCTION 


ELECTIVE protection in case of accidental grounds 
on systems either solidly grounded or grounded 
through a resistance is a problem which has been 

solved for some time in a satisfactory manner. The 
paper which is being presented at this same convention 
by Mr. B. M. Jones and Mr. G. B. Dodds gives an out- 
line covering the different relay systems which are 
commonly in use today. It was only for ungrounded 
systems, however, as well as systems grounded through 
an extremely high resistance, that no satisfactory 
solution had been found. It is true that a residual 
voltage relay has been used to indicate the presence of 
a ground on an ungrounded system, see scheme in Fig. 


Potential 
Transformers 


oS) 


1—ResipusL VouTaGe Renay ror INDICATION OF 
ACCIDENTAL GROUNDS 


Fie. 


1, but such a relay can be used for indication only, as 
it will operate no matter at which point of the system 
the ground occurs. 

In this paper a relay protective scheme is described 
which offers a solution of this problem. It makes use 
of the residual charging current for timing and of the 
residual charging current and residual voltage for 
directional discrimination. It can be used successfully 
on ungrounded systems operating at high voltages 
and having lines of considerable length. 


1. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. Commonwealth Power Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

3. Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. ¢ 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Detroit, Mich., June 20-24, 1927. 
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THEORY AND DESIGN 


General Theory. As is well known, the charging 
current obtaining on a three-phase system under normal 
conditions is caused by the capacity between wires as 
well as from each wire to ground. Since the capacity 
currents are equal in all three phases, the current in the 
neutral of three current transformers connected to the 
three phases of the system is normally zero. If a 
ground occurs on one of the phases, the balance is dis- 
turbed, however. While the charging current due to 
the capacity between wires is still the same, assuming 
that the ground current is not large enough to influence 
the potential between conductors considerably, the 
capacity from each wire to ground has changed. One of 
the phases is at ground potential, resulting in no charg- 
ing current to ground, and the other two are now 1.73 
times normal line to neutral voltage above ground. 
Therefore, a residual charging current results. This is 
shown schematically in Fig. 2, Fig. 24 showing normal 
conditions and Fig. 2B showing vector relations in case 
of a ground on phase A; charging currents due to the 
capacity between wires are not shown, as they stay 
balanced and do not contribute to the residual current. 
The vectors for residual voltage are also shown in Fig. 2. 
Under normal conditions, the secondary delta of the 
star-delta potential transformer is closed, giving zero 
residual voltage. The star side of the potential trans- 
former must be grounded. In case of a ground on one 
of the phases, e. g., phase A close to the station, E, 
becomes zero, while #, and EH, increase 1.73 times and 
also change in phase position. It is seen that the 
secondary delta is not closed any more and a residual 
voltage equal to three times the normal secondary delta 
voltage appears. 

Studying the phase relations between currents and 
voltages, it will be noted that the normal charging 
current to ground in each phase leads the voltage be- 
tween that phase and ground by 90 deg. and that 
under ground fault condition, the residual charging 
current also leads the residual voltage by 90 deg. 

Graphic Representation of Residual Charging Current. 
In order to gain a clear conception of the operation of 


3 
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this relay system, the distribution of the residual 
charging current over the line must be studied. An 
excellent equivalent method of arriving at the residual 
currents has been published,‘ the gist of which is given 
here. With a solid ground at a certain point of the 
system, the potential between the grounded conductor 
and the ground is reduced to zero at that point, the 
normal potential between line and ground being indi- 
cated by H,, Fig. 3. Instead of studying this problem 
now as a three-phase unbalance, let us assume that all 
constants of the system remain unchanged and that a 
single-phase potential whose value is — EH, is super- 


: 
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condary 


Directional Ground Relay 


" (a) Normal Phase Relations 
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imposed over the normal potential at the point of 
accidental ground. The sum of these two potentials, 
E,, and — E,, is zero, corresponding to a solid ground. 
The only difference between the system under normal 
conditions and in case of an accidental ground is now 
caused by this superimposed potential — E’,. Due to 
the effect of this superimposed potential, a ground 
current I, is established which flows into the ground 
and divides itself up through the three parallel branches 


4. See R. Ridenberg, ‘‘Electriscke Schaltvorgange’’, pp. 
150-152, Julius Springer, Berlin, 1923. 
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of the capacity to ground, C, of the polyphase system. 
It flows through these back to the ground connection, 
on the grounded phase directly and on the two un- 
grounded phases through the windings of the trans- 
formers; see Fig. 3B. In the grounded conductor, the 
ground current. due to — E,, neutralizes the normal 
capacity current. The latter is not shown. In the 
ungrounded conductors, it adds to the normal capacity 
current. 

The charging currents enter the system equally dis- 
tributed over the entire length so that the current in 
all three conductors increases lineally from the far end. 
An interruption of the linear relation exists in the 
grounded conductor at the point of ground. To the 
right of the ground point, the current flows in the same 
direction as in the ungrounded conductors; to the left, 
that part-of the ground current which is caused by the 
grounded line itself flows through its own circuit to the 


Fig. 3—GrapHic RmePRESENTATION OF RESIDUAL CHARGING 


CURRENT 


point of ground, increasing in the opposite direction. 
Also, the two currents of the ungrounded conductors 
combine and return over this conductor to the ground 
point. 

The distribution of the ground or residual current is 
obtained by adding the charging currents in each phase. 
This current is also shown in Fig. 3B. In the earth, 
one part of the current spreads out along the conductor 
path to the right and the other to the left. Both havea 
linear increase. 


This current distribution, due to the accidental 
ground connection, superimposes itself over the normal 
current of the system, both the normal capacity and 
normal load. currents, and produces a single-phase 
load and therefore dissymmetry in the potential and 
current of the system. 


The total residual charging current depends on the 
; of the line and can be calculated rather 
: ately. 
Calculation of Residual Charging - Current. The 
_ capacity to ground is given by the formula: 
Cf= ee (uf. per mile)*, 

logo : : 


To- 
where 
h = height above ground in inches, 
7) = equivalent radius of line conductors in chee 


The value of ry for different circuits may be computed 
as follows: 


One circuit on pole: 
, =V/r@ 

Two circuits on same pole: 

ae To = 4/ ra 
F r = average physical radius of conductor in inches, 

d = effective spacing of conductors in inches. 
_ Capacity per mile, in farads: 
0.03882 


Admittance per mile, = mhos: 

= 27 po: 
The Prides ee current in amperes per mile, in 
case of ground on one phase: 


Ce Sue 5 & 


* t00 Amp. 


lie - E, Y (E,, = line to neutral ennes 
Caden the aes which phe? con- 
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Behavior of Residual Charging Current. Referring 
back to the distribution of the residual charging current 
as shown in Fig. 3B, bottom, let us now note certain 
important facts in regard to the behavior of this current 
under different conditions of system connections and 
grounds. 

a. The residual charging current is a maximum at 
the point of fault, and is zero at the far ends of the line. 

b. The total value of residual charging current is 
practically constant for a given length of line, voltage, 
etc., no matter at which point of the line the ground 
occurs, neglecting the series impedance. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 4. 

ce. The value of the residual charging current is 


0 $0150 100,100 50 oO 
to00 


ie 258 


Fig. 5—DistTRIBuTION oF RESIDUAL CHARGING CURRENT 


constant, regardless of the location of generating 


capacity, since no residual current can flow through 
ungrounded apparatus. The three line currents must 


add to zero in the apparatus; see Fig. 5. 

d. In the case of single lines, the value of residual 
current at a given distance from the end of a line, and 
for a given direction of current flow, is constant no 
matter at which point of the system the ground fault 


occurs; see Fig. 4. 


Relay Protection. In order to utilize properly the. 
characteristics of the residual charging current, a relay 
is used which has both a current and a directional ele- 
ment; see Fig. 2. The directional element utilizes the 


residual current and residual voltage and closes its 


contacts only if power flows in a given direction. 
The current element is energized by the residual current — 
and can be used either on the definite minimum or 
inverse part of the time curve, since the relay can be 
set to close contacts ina Been time amathe: a certain 


856 BREISKY, 
end of the line, set for a long time delay, so that it will 
not interfere with the time selectivity at other points. 
Protection of Parallel Lines. The protection of 
parallel lines can be accomplished in two ways. The 
simplest solution is the use of differential current 
ground relays, operating on the unbalance of the 
residual currents in the parallel lines, with a ground 
on one of them. Another solution is the use of di- 
rectional current relays as employed on single lines, 
except that here they must be used on the inverse 
portion of the time curve to obtain proper selectivity. 
This problem is discussed in more detail in connection 
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Fig. 6—AppuicatTIon or DirectTionaAL RELAY—OPERATING 
on ResipuaL CHARGING CURRENT—TO A Raptat SINGLE LINE 
SyYsTEM 


with the relay system used by the Consumers Power 
Company. 

Design of Relay. The design of this relay was a 
simple problem, after the behavior of the residual 
charging current and voltage had been studied. A 
standard low energy directional relay is used, except 
for the current phase-angle relations in the potential 
coil. As is evident from Fig. 2, the residual charge- 
current leads the residual voltage by 90 deg., neglecting 
a shift due to the series impedance of the line, which 
may shift the current 10 deg. to 15 deg. ° 

The standard directional relay as used for short- 
circuit protection is designed to give maximum torque 
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if the current in the current coil and the voltage in the 
voltage coil are in phase. This is achieved by lagging 
the current in the potential coil by almost 90 deg., 
since maximum torque in an induction element is 
obtained with the two fluxes, or two currents, 90 deg. 
out of phase. 

Now, in the residual charging current relay, the 
current normally leads the residual voltage by almost 
90 deg. Therefore, to obtain good torque conditions, 
the current in the potential coil is brought practically 
in phase with the potential, by adding a resistor R, 
Fig. 2, in series with the potential coil. The vector 
relations in the relay are shown in Fig. 7. It should 
be pointed out that the current and voltage in the 
relay are zero except in case of a ground, thus per- 
mitting the use of a sensitive device. 

Scheme using Low-Tension Potential Transformers. 
The relay scheme discussed so far necessitates the use of 
high-tension potential transformers, since the unbalance 
of the neutral voltages on the high-tension side is not 
transmitted to the low-tension side through a power 
transformer bank if the high-tension side of the bank is 
ungrounded. 


Naturally, high-tension potential transformers in- 


| Res (Current Coil) 


E pes ardink Coil) 


| pes (Potential Coil) 


7—Verctor RELATION OF CURRENT AND POTENTIAL OF 
ReEeuay Corns 
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volve a great expense on high-voltage systems. For 
this reason, another relay scheme was worked out 
which can be used in connection with. low-tension 
potential transformers. It necessitates complication 
of connections and great care in checking polarities, but 
it will bring about material savings in cost. 

The connections are shown schematically in Fig. 8. 
Three directional relays are required. All three use 
the residual charging current but the potential element 
of each is connected to a different delta voltage. The’ 
wiring sketch shows the method of connections. When 
any two of the main relays close, either of the two 
auxiliary relays will pick up. If only one main relay 
closes contacts, neither of the auxiliary relays operates. 
The auxiliary relays are so connected that either will 
trip the breaker. 

Vector diagram I shows the normal vector relations 
of a three-phase system. Vector II shows conditions 
with line A grounded, Jax being the residual charging 
current. Diagram III is intended to show the currents 


6. This scheme was developed in cooperation with Mr. H. A. 
Travers. 
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in the relay current coils with Astitial on the different 

ses. Janr,:Isr, and Ice are the residual charging 
for conditions of lines A, B, and C respectively 
oun d. Of course only one of these currents exists 
-atatime. The currents in the potential coils are made 
to lag 30 deg. behind their respective voltages. 

If we now consider the condition of a ground on line 
pA we will have the current Jar flowing in the current 
nil of each relay. If the relays are adjusted so that 
with the current in the potential coil leading the 
charging current between 0 deg. and 180 deg., the 
contacts will close, while if the current in the potential 
coil is lagging 0 to 180 deg., the contacts will be held 
‘open. It is evident from an inspection of the diagram 
that relays carrying potential coil currents Isc and 


_ 


Ica will close their contacts, while the relay carrying ° 


potential coil current Jas will remain open. Since two 
Power Current 
Transformers 


Transformers 


— Special “CR” 
Directional 
Relays” 


Potential 
Transformers 


TRANSFORMERS 
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of this fact, directional eitesson can be secured. 

As mentioned before, the currents in the potential 
coils are made to lag 30 deg. behind their respective 
voltages. This scheme will function correctly if the 
position of Jar, Isr, and Ice does not shift more than 30 
deg. in the lead or lag direction, from the position 
shown in diagram III, which assumes that the residual 
charging currents lead their respective neutral voltages 
by 90 deg. In practical applications, it will be found 
that the residual charging current leads by somewhat 
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less than 90 deg., on account of the series impedance of 

the line, making it more advantageous to somewhat 
increase the lag of the current in the iene 
changing the series resistors. 
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loads are served from this transmission system at 
Saginaw, Edenville, Flint, Owosso, Lansing, Charlotte, 
and the Battle Creek stations. 

Protective Requirements. The usual transmission- 
line faults may be classified as phase-to-phase short 
circuits or line-to-ground failures and any system of 
relay protection installed should effectively isolate the 
particular section of transmission line in trouble from 
the rest of the system with the least possible disturbance 
and under all operating conditions. An additional 
requirement of this particular system is that the relays 


Foote 
2-3333 Kv-a. 


Alcona 
2-4444 Kv-a. 


Cooke 
3-3333 Kv-a. 


2000 Kia mol 
Reactors eactors ; 
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Go 
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—-— Used during Tests 1,2,3 only 
—--— Used during Tests 5,7,8 only 
Fie. 10—System CONNECTIONS USED FoR GROUND TEStTs— 
Auveust 16, 1925 
Line length Generating capacity 
Test |—— — — 
No Total +E. Station Generators Reactors 
1 128.9 89.2 Cooke | 3-3333 kv-a.| 6000 ky-a. 
: Foote 2-3333 kv-a. HC 
253 188.9 149.2 Cooke 3-3333 ky-a.| 6000 kv-a. 
Foote 2-3333 ky-a. one 
Alcona 2-4444 ky-a.| 6000 kv-a. 
4,5,6 149.2 149.2 Alcona  2-4444ky-a. 6000 ky-a. 


*Effective line length is the length of the connected line on opposite 
side of ground relays from ground fault. (Effective in producing residual 
charging current through relay.) 


must allow large amounts of power to be fed in either 
direction under normal conditions, since generating 
capacities and large loads are located at various points. 

After studying the problem, type C Z directional 
impedance relays were recommended to take care of 
phase-to-phase short circuits since they would satis- 
factorily fulfill the requirements. Directional over- 
current relays could not be used as they would not 
allow large blocks of power to be fed in either direction 
and at the same time take care of minimum short- 
circuit conditions. Also, they would not give positive 
selective action for faults occurring on the Saginaw- 
Flint tie lines. Current balance relays could not be 
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used on the tie lines because of the possibility of not 
operating them in parallel. : 

Protection in case of line-to-ground faults could not 
be obtained with the ordinary schemes of ground 
relaying since this is an isolated neutral system and the 
unbalance of the charging current to ground is the 
only definite indication of ground fault conditions; 
therefore the relaying scheme described in the first part 
of this paper was developed to take care of such fault 
conditions. 

Field Tests. In connection with the application of 
this ground relaying scheme, it was decided that a field 
test should be made to check the theoretical calcula- 
tions of the amount and distribution of residual charg- 


To 22 Kv. Bus 
(open) 


To Emery Jc. 


Ground Relay 


Edenville 


Fig. 11—Reuay ScHEMES USED FoR GROUND TESTS 


A. High-voltage potential transformer scheme 
B. Low-voltage potential transformer scheme 


ing current under ground fault conditions and‘ also 
to observe the actual operation of the special directional 
ground relays which had been developed. Fig. 10 
shows the system connections, generating capacity, 
test connections, and fault conditions during the tests. 
Power was supplied by hydroelectric generating 
stations on the Ausable River feeding through the 
140-kyv. lines to the Saginaw River Steam Plant and on 
to Edenville. The connected length of line and the 
generating capacity used during the tests are indicated. 
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Both solid and arcing ground tests were made, the 
latter conditions being obtained by connecting a line 
wire to approximately 300 ft. of wire lying on the 
ground. 

Two different schemes of ground protection had been 
developed, one using high-tension potential trans- 


formers and the other using low-tension potential 


transformers. Both schemes were tested out at this 
time and the detailed test connections used are shown 
in Fig. 11, AandB. The regular high-tension potential 
transformers were not available for these tests and 
therefore a large bank of Y-Y-connected, 140/22-kv. 
power transformers was used to step the voltage down 
from 140 kv. to 22 kv. The neutrals of this Y-Y 
transformer bank were grounded when testing scheme 
No. 1, but not when testing scheme No. 2. In each 
case, 24,000 /120-volt potential transformers were used 
to supply potential for the relays and they were con- 
nected Y-Y for testing scheme No. 1 and Y-delta for 
scheme No. 2. 

Four special type C R directional ground relays were 
provided, one for scheme No. 1 and three for scheme 
No. 2, together with various indicating meters at the 
Saginaw River Station. A standard 100/5-ampere, 
15-kv. instrument current transformer was connected 
in the ground lead at the point of fault and a high 
speed graphic ammeter, having a roll speed of approxi- 
mately nine in. per min., was used to give an indication 
of the actual amount of ground fault current obtained. 
The various tests were made as follows: 
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The results of the above tests were satisfactory and 
a summary of them is given in Table I. 

Some line trouble in the nature of high-resistance 
intermittent grounds was experienced before and during 
the tests, which trouble was later found to be due to 
the line arcing into trees north of Saginaw. This 
somewhat affected the results, especially the accurate 
observation of current and voltage readings. It should 
be noted here that, judging from subsequent data on 
relay operations, during fault conditions, the actual 
ground currents obtained must have been within 10 
to 20 per cent of the calculated values since the actual 
tripping time of the relays was very close to the calcu- 
lated time. The test demonstrated that scheme No. 1, 
using high-tension potential transformers, will work 
satisfactorily with either a solid or with an arcing 
ground. 

Because of the line trouble experienced, the test of the 
scheme using low-tension potential did not give con- 
clusive evidence of satisfactory operation, although 
correct indications were observed. Therefore a further 
test of this scheme was made extending over a period of 
several weeks, this being in the nature of an operating 
test with the relays connected so that their operation 
under actual system conditions would be recorded. 

Fig. 12 shows the connections used in making this 
operating test and it will be noted that the current 
elements of the three special C R relays were connected 
in series with a graphic ammeter in the neutral circuit 
of the bushing current transformers on one of the 140- 
ky. line breakers. The relays received their potential 


phe from delta-delta-connected potential transformers 
Test no. Relay scheme Location Nature located on the 22-ky. side of 140/22-kv., delta-delta- 
i hensieaataw (No. 3) Syoaehie ea connected power transformers. Graphic voltmeters 
2 Low tension (No. 2) Edenville Arcing and indicating lamps were connected in series with the 
3 High tension (No. 1) Edenville Arcing a 
ri High tedsion (No. 1) Bree vee gona relay contacts across a 125-volt storage battery SO that 
5 Low tension (No. 2) Saginaw River Solid in case any of the relays operated, a definite indication 
F ek eirave ant Ke ee Bee and record was obtained. These relays were intended 
TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF GROUND TESTS 
Currents at relay Total 
Trans. line |— — ——__ |—_— —_—_ |__|" 
Test ground Length M. Line Residual Res. | Cur. 
Test| Relay | | | -_), — | ——__] P. F Sec. 
no. | scheme | Location | Nature| ¢ | Total| Eff.* x 6 Z, Test | Calc. | Test | Calc. % Volts | Relay Operation 
x) 
i No.2 | Edenville | Solid Y | 128.9] 89.2 80 190 45 58 104 84 62 | ———| Open Closed Closed 
116 
Reversed relay current coil connections Closed Open Open 
ay No. 2 Gs Arcing | Y | 188.9| 149.2 90 240 50 82 120°) 122 80 | 98 Open Closed Closed 
3 |. No.1 « a Y |188.9|149.2] 112 | 200 | 78 | 56 | 97 92 |\.182 10 46, hee Pore IS Opened strong 
Reversed relay current coil connections Closed strong 
Relay 
4 No.1 Saginaw | Solid Y | 149.2] 149.2} 120 200 140 40 97 101 97 30 Closed strong 
212 
X-Z 
5 | No.2 « Solid | Y |149.2/149.2| 80 | 112 | 85 62: | 87 |. 96 Open Closed Closed 
110 
6 | No.2 “ Arcing! Y |149.21149.2] 75 ' 112 | 85 Indef.! 97 | 100 | 103 | Indef. Indef. Indef. 


*Note: Effective line length is the length of the connected line on opposite side of ground relays from ground fault. 


charging current through relay.) 


(Effective in producing residual 
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to operate as follows: When a line-to-ground fault 
occurred on the 140-kv. system, either one relay alone 
should operate, or two should operate and the other 
one not operate, depending on which side of the 140-kv. 
oil circuit breaker the fault occurred. 

This test installation gave good results; for example, 
a ground fault occurred on the Y-phase of the 140-kv. 
line, approximately 80 mi. out on the Battle Creek line, 
and during this case of trouble, No. 2 indicating lamp 
flashed for approximately 15 sec. and No. 3 indicating 
lamp flashed for approximately 60 sec. This relay 
operation was checked and the vector diagrams shown 
in Fig. 12 indicate that the operation was correct. 

Bushing Type Current Transformer Tests. At the 
time the application of these ground relays was being 
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studied, there was little information available regarding 
the actual ratio and phase-angle characteristics of bush- 
ing type current transformers, especially under con- 
ditions of low or unbalanced primary currents and high 
secondary burdens. The amount of residual charging 
current available is small even under the best conditions 
and its phase relation is such that the phase-angle errors 
of the current transformers should be known, partic- 
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ularly for the low-tension relay scheme. The direc- 
tional ground relays impose a considerable burden on 
the current transformers, it being in the nature of eight 
ohms or one volt-ampere per relay at the minimum 
tripping current. For these reasons, special ratio and 
phase-angle tests were made on several bushing type 
current transformers under conditions of primary cur- 
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rents and secondary burdens approximating those which 
were expected in service with the ground relays. The 
results of these and subsequent tests may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The true effective ratio of bushing current trans- 
formers of a given design depends on the primary cur- 
rent and the secondary burden. Under balanced 
conditions and with a constant secondary burden, the 
true ratio improves as the primary current is increased 
up to the saturation point of the core and then in- 
creases. At low values of primary current, such as the 
residual charging current, practically all the current is 
utilized for excitation and very small currents are 
obtained in the secondary circuit. 

2. Under unbalanced conditions, such as line-to- 
ground faults, and with a heavy neutral burden, the 
current in the neutral circuit of such transformers is 
considerably less than the ordinary ratio characteristics 
would indicate. This is due to the other two current 
tranformers and their secondary circuits forming a 
shunt across the transformer in the grounded phase and 
part of the fault current flowing through them rather 
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than through the neutral circuit, thus giving a higher 
effective ratio for the neutral circuit. 

3. The phase-angle error of bushing current trans- 
formers is quite large, varying in some cases from one- 
deg. lag to 15-deg. lead over a range of 50 to 200 per 
cent of rated primary current and at moderate 
burdens. 

In view of their variable ratio characteristics, all 
bushing current transformers are tested after installa- 
tion under conditions approximating actual operating 
conditions. In the case of transformers used with 
ground relays, they are now tested under both balanced 
and unbalanced conditions and the relay settings are 
based on the true ratio characteristics. Bushing 
current transformers cannot be used with the type of 
ground relays as applied here unless the minimum 
residual charging current is 80 amperes or more. In 
some installations it has been found desirable to use 
two transformers per phase, connected in series, where 
the available residual current is low. Such an arrange- 
ment materially improves the true ratio at low values of 
primary current. 

Installations. One type C R directional ground cur- 
rent relay is used for ground protection on each of the 
140-kv. lines at the Saginaw River Steam Plant and 
connected as shown in Fig. 18. The oil circuit breakers 
are equipped with three bushing type current trans- 
formers and the current coil of the ground relay is 
connected in the neutral circuit of the bushing current 
transformers. Two banks of high-tension potential 


TABLE II 
TOTAL RESIDUAL CHARGING CURRENT 


Transmission line section Length V6 


Ausable to Saginaw............ 149.2 97 
Edenville to Saginaw...... aE paca at 26 
Saginaw to Flint (H-8)......... Al (Av.) 27 
Saginaw to Flint (K-11)........ 41 (Av.) PAH, 
Flint to Battle Creek........... 111 72 


— 


transformers rated 83200/69.2 volts and connected 
Y-Y grounded are used, together with 70/120-volt 
auxiliary potential transformers connected Y-delta 
to furnish the potential for the ground relays. The 
auxiliary potential transformers are necessary because 
the high-tension potential transformers must be con- 
nected Y-Y and used for other relaying and synchroniz- 
ing purposes. The potential coils of the ground relays 
are connected inside the delta circuit of the auxiliary 
potential transformers. One set of potential trans- 
formers is connected to each 140-kv. bus and auxiliary 
relays are provided to automatically transfer the poten- 
tial circuits of the relays from one set to the other in 
case either one is de-energized. 

A similar installation of directional ground relays 
and potential transformers is provided for the various 
140-kv. lines at the Flint-Garfield Avenue Substation. 
The directional ground relays cannot be used at the end 
of a single line and therefore they are not installed at 
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the present time at Edenville or Battle Creek. Also, 
no residual voltage relay is used at these stations since 
no high-tension potential transformers are available. 

Ground Current Calculations. The amount and divi- 
sion of ground current flowing under various conditions 
of line-to-ground faults was calculated in order to 
determine the proper relay settings. These calculations 
were based on the line capacity and residual charging 
current formulas previously given. All the necessary 


circuit data are given in Fig. 9, except for the average 
Therefore, for the 


height above ground, which is 50 ft. 
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lines on this particular system, h = 600 and rp (average) 
= 18.2. Substituting these values in the formulas: 
0.03882 
2h 


To 


Capacity (C) = SLO == O21 rae 


logio 


farads per mi. 
Admittance (Y) = 2f C = 8.06 x 10-* mhos per mi. 
Residual charging current (I) = H, Y = 0.65 amperes 
per mi. 

The total residual charging currents for the various 
sections of transmission lines are given in Table II. 
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As previously mentioned, the division of residual 
charging current depends on the transmission line 
lengths and connections. The calculated division of 
residual charging current and the relay operation for 
several assumed conditions of line-to-ground faults are 
given in Fig. 16, A, B, and c. In Fig. 144, a line-to- 
ground fault is assumed on the H-8 north line at Sagi- 
naw and the total residual charging current at the fault 
is 248 amperes; of this, 152 amperes pass through 
breaker No. 177 and the rest flow in the opposite direc- 
tion. The current through breaker No. 177 further 
subdivides as indicated. The 152 primary amperes 
give 2.0 secondary amperes and with the relays set 
on current tap 0.5 and lever No. 1, they will operate 
in 0.6 sec. as shown by their time-current character- 
istic curve, Fig. 14D. Figs. 14B and 16c show the divi- 
sion of residual currents in case of a line-to-ground 
fault on one of the Saginaw-Flint tie lines at Saginaw. 
Under such conditions and ‘with the tie line relays set 
on current tap 0.5 and lever No. 3, the relays on breaker 
No. 288 at Saginaw will operate in 1.2 sec. and those on 
breaker No. 277 at Flint will operate in 2.15 sec., total 
time from occurrence of fault. The current and time 
settings used on all the relays are given in Table III. 
The values of residual ground current obtainable 


TABLE III 
RELAY CURRENT AND TIME SETTINGS 


Circuit breaker Relay settings 


Station Number Current Time 
Saginaw ee. 0.5 Amp Lever No. 1 
ss 277 0.5 sf ceo 
= 188 0.5 ee «No.3 
ce 288 0.5 Es <= INOws 
Flint abr ér/ 0.5 C3 * Noi3) 
“ 277 0.5 se « No.3 
Gs 188 0.5 ee «Now 


are small and the relay current settings were therefore 
made as low as possible. The relays on each end of the 
Saginaw-Flint tie lines were set to operate on the in- 
verse part of the time-current curve so as to operate 
selectively under all conditions. The time settings 
selected were such as will give a rather long time delay 
in order to allow minor flashovers to clear themselves 
before the relays operate. This helps to prevent dis- 
connecting the lines unless serious trouble develops. 


Testing Directional Connections. Each directional 
ground relay must be connected so that it will operate 
in the proper direction when a ground fault occurs on 
its particular line. The residual charging current has a 
90-deg. phase relation with the residual voltage and it 
would be desirable to be able to test these relays by 
actually putting a ground on the line but this cannot 
be conveniently done on this system and therefore the 
proper conditions have to be approximated by an 
artificial similation of grounded conditions using 
normal voltage and load currents. 


De-energizing one phase of the auxiliary potential 
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transformers gives a potential across the ground relay 
terminals which will have the same relative phase 
relation as the residual potential across the relay 
terminals when the X-phase of the line is grounded. 
The relay should thus operate properly with this poten- 
tial and with a current leading it by 90 deg. If actual 
load currents are used, the direction of power flow must 
be ascertained in order to determine whether the direc- 
tional contacts of the relay should open or close under 
the test conditions. 


The actual procedure used in testing the directional 
setting of these ground relays is as follows: (refer to 
Pig. 13): 

The fuse in the secondary circuit of the X-phase 
potential transformer is removed and the primary of the 
X-phase auxiliary potential transformer short-circuited. 
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DIRECTIONAL SETTINGS 


Fig. 154 shows the vector diagrams of voltage and 
line-to-ground charging current under normal balanced 
conditions. Fig. 15B shows the vector relations between 
voltage and residual charging current with the X-phase 
grounded, and Fig. 15c shows the -vector relations 
between the voltage and load currents with the fuse in 
the X-phase of potential transformers removed and 
with a load of unity power factor. It will be noted that 
the potential across the relay terminals with the 
fuse removed has the same relative polarity and is of 
1 the value of the potential with the X-phase grounded. 
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The phase relation of the normal voltage between X 
and neutral, low-tension side of high-tension potential 
transformers, and the load currents in. phases X, Y, and 
Z are next determined by means of a phasemeter. 
The potential across the relay terminals is then com- 
pared with the normal voltage between X and neutral 
by checking with any one of the load currents pre- 
viously used. These tests definitely fix the phase 
relation between the load currents, the normal poten- 
tial between X and neutral and the test potential 
on the relay. 

The actual direction of power flow in the line is next 
determined and the relays set to operate as follows: 

a. With power flowing from the line into the bus, 
the relay should close its contacts with the current 
leading the voltage by 90 deg. 

b. With power flowing from the bus out to the line, 
the relay should open its contacts with the current 
leading the voltage by 90 deg. 


OPERATION AND RESULTS 


Potential Transformer Secondary Fuses. In checking 
some relay operations soon after they were placed in 
service, it was discovered that trouble was being 
experienced due to the blowing of the fuses in the 
potential transformer secondary circuits. No par- 
ticular attention was paid to this feature at the time 
of installation, it being felt that it could be treated the 
same as any other potential transformer installation 
and secondary fuses of three-ampere capacity were 
used. The blowing of these secondary fuses consti- 
tuted a very serious condition for several reasons. 
These potential transformers are used for relaying, 
metering, and synchronizing; thus, with these fuses 
blown, the relays were helpless; there was no indication 
of potential and it was impossible to synchronize the 
lines. 

The three-ampere fuses were replaced by ten-ampere 
ones and tests arranged to determine the cause of the 
high current flow. One feature of the situation was 
that the abnormal current did not depend upon line 
trouble in all cases but occurred very often during 
switching operations. The tests were made with one 
set of potential transformers connected to a long 
section of line and entirely isolated from the rest of the 
system. Various switching operations were performed 
with this section of line and the voltage and currents 
of the potential transformer circuits noted. The 
results of these tests were very interesting. It was 
discovered that the heavy current flowed in the trans- 
former circuits when de-energizing the line rather than 
when energizing it, the current flow being of very short 
duration, less than one sec. Also, there was no notice- 
able voltage surge. The current observed at this time 
was of the order of 20 amperes but the duration was so 
short that the 10-ampere fuses were not blown. It was 
felt, therefore, that ten-ampere fuses were of ample 
capacity. These fuses, however, were later blown 
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during line trouble and a graphic ammeter left in the 
circuit indicated a current of nearly 40 amperes on one 
occasion. Fuses of higher rating were installed, 
finally reaching 30 amperes, but still some trouble was 
experienced. In the meantime, the problem had been 
investigated more thoroughly and it was suggested 
to install a 50-ohm resistor in parallel with the ground 
relay potential coil. This suggestion was based on 
the following consideration. The potential trans- 
formers in question are the only pieces of apparatus on 
the system whose neutrals are grounded. When 
the transmission line is de-energized, the static charge 
on the line tries to dissipate itself through the primary 
windings of these transformers going to ground. 
In so doing, a high-frequency current of varying value 
is produced for a short time in the secondary circuit. 
It was felt that increasing the resistance of the circuit 
would cause the amplitude of the oscillations to decrease 
faster and, therefore, dampen out the disturbance more 
rapidly. 

These resistors were installed the latter part of 1926 
and since that time several cases of serious line trouble 
have occurred, as well as the usual switching operations, 
but no fuses have been blown. 

Relay Operation. Approximately 75 per cent of the 
operations of these ground relays during 1926 have 
been found to be definitely correct. The remaining 
25 per cent of the operations were questionable, as no 
indication of trouble was found. In connection with 
the questionable cases of operation, it should be under- 
stood that with the isolated neutral system, a great 
many cases of insulator flashovers have occurred and 
cleared themselves before any serious system dis- 
turbance developed. With the trouble which was 
experienced with potential transformer fuses blowing, 
there was always a question as to whether these fuses 
did not blow before the relays had a chance to operate 
in case of line trouble. Also, while these flashovers 
constitute a ground fault, the relays may operate before 
the damage to insulators or conductors is of sufficient 
magnitude to be noticeable on casual inspection. 

Since the resistors were installed to prevent the fuses 
in the potential transformer secondary circuits from 
blowing, there has been no questionable operation. 
Several definite cases of ground faults have been 
isolated by these relays, and we feel confident that they 
will continue to operate in this satisfactory manner. 

A point to be particularly mentioned in connection 
with these relays is the necessity of keeping the system 
connected at all times in order to obtain as much 
residual charging current as possible. Formerly, during 
times of storm, the system was split up in order to 
isolate any possible cases of trouble. With this method 
of relaying, however, it is essential to keep the system 
all connected together, and this is favorable to the 
present load conditions, as it is frequently impossible 
to split the system due to need for all of the generating 
equipment on the line. 
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Future Installations. Due to the very favorable 
operation of the relays which are installed at the 
Saginaw River Steam Plant and Garfield Avenue 
Substation, it is planned to increase the number of 
installations on the system. At large substations 
where it is planned to use high-tension potential 
transformers, the present relay scheme will be used. 
At the smaller stations having no high-tension potential 
transformer, the relay scheme utilizing the low-tension 
potential transformers will be used. With this second 
scheme, it is much more difficult to obtain the correct 
directional setting, but after the relays are installed 
and adjusted, they should work satisfactorily. Within 
the next year, these ground relays will probably be 
installed on the 140-ky. lines at our Owosso, Charlotte, 
and Blackstone substations. 


Discussion 


GROUND-RELAY PROTECTION FOR TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS 
(JONES AND Dopps) 
DIRECTIONAL GROUND-RELAY PROTECTION 
(Breisky, Kine, AnD NortuH) 
Detroit, Micu. June 21, 1927 


H.P.Sleeper: I wasnot aware that we had progressed to the 
extent indicated by Mr. Breisky’s paper, where we can actually 
place ground protection on a system where there is no ground 
current. 

However, the method described by Mr. Jones in his paper is one 
which I believe indicates a distinct advance in the art. Perhaps 
five or six yéars ago it was a hard proposition to sell to operating 
engineers the idea of ground protection. At that time short- 
circuit protection was pretty much standardized, and they saw 
no necessity for complicating the situation. 

However, today that is not the ease, and I believe that ground 
protection is fully justified for two reasons in particular. In 
the first place, ground-relay protection will tend to minimize the 
damage at the point of fault. On the system with which I am 
identified, that of the Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
of New Jersey, we have several hundred installations of the type 
of ground-relay protection described by Mr. Jones. We are 
operating a 26-kv. system with 75 ohms in the neutral. This 
limits the current to ground to 200 amperes, high voltage. We 
find that its operation is extremely successful. 

To illustrate the limiting of the damage at the point of fault, 
an example is a case which occurred recently when a ground was 
found at the joint of a 26-kv. cable. The line tripped out at 
both ends, and finally, by tests, the fault was located in the joint. 
The joint presented no external appearance of any abnormal 
condition within. The sheath was not enlarged nor blown apart, 
and there was no hole through it. The joint was opened, and 
there was a little hole through the compound, possibly as large 
as the end of one’s little finger, showing where the current had 
gone to the sheath without burning through. On the conductor 
there was an extremely small amount of burning; so little that 
the joint was very easily re-made and re-insulated without the 
necessity of any additional line conductor being added. 


The second effect, which really is an indirect one of the first 
result, is that of reducing the distress on the system. Prior to 
the installation of the 75-ohm resistor, we used the solid neutral 
on this system. A wire falling to the ground would give a 
severe voltage disturbance to the system, a 10 or 20 per cent dip 
being not uncommon during the trouble. 

Now, a successful operation of the ground relays gives from 
2 to 4 per cent voltage dip at the ends of the line which is not 
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discernible on lights. I believe that this is very essential to 
the satisfaction of customers. 
Another point that I should like to mention in connection 
with ground protection, is what I believe to be the necessity of 
making research faults on the system: I have made quite a 
few of such high-voltage grounds on the lines while investigating 
the efficiency of ground-relay protection, and in most cases to 


‘say the least I have found that the executives of the company 


were not heartily enthusiastic about the idea of making these 
faults. I believe that a certain amount of such testing is neces- 
sary as aresearch proposition. 

That brings.me to the third point which I should like to 
mention; namely, the methods of testing ground relays, to be 
certain they are properly connected and will operate correctly. 

Mr. Jones has deseribed the use of a phantom load, the use 
of the line load, and the actually making of faults on the high- 
voltage system, to check the ground relays. I have never been 
able to find a successful system of using phantom loads to do this. 
However, I find that the use of line load and line voltage can be 
used very successfully to check these relays. 

We have devised a method of short-circuiting one current 
transformer while the line is carrying the load, and of opening 
one high-voltage disconnect switch without in any way dis- 
turbing the connections to the high-voltage system. With this 
method it is possible to obtain a set of phasing results on diree- 
tional ground relays, which, to date, has given us no incorrect 
operations. I do not believe that the actual grounding of the 
high-voltage system is necessary. 

I should like to say a word regarding Mr. Breisky’s paper on 
the ground protection of isolated-neutral systems. As I under- 
stand the situation, the relay which has been developed to do this 
job is essentially the same relay that Mr. Jones has described 
wherein the system is actually grounded, the difference being 
that the relay on the isolated-neutral system uses charging cur- 
rent to operate it, and hence, different voltage relations result on 


the relay protection. 


I should like to ask Mr. Breisky if it is not possible to use the 
same relay for both applications, thereby greatly simplifying a 
problem which is a difficult one for us right now. We have a 
system which has a neutral resistor at one station. If for any 
reason that one resistor must be removed from service, it becomes 
necessary or desirable to ground the system at some other point. 

We have one system which has no duplicate resistor; therefore, 
the problem arose, shall we dead-ground the system or leave it 
ungrounded during the time the resistor is out? We tried dead- 


‘erounding the system but it was an unsatisfactory experience, 


for we found our ground-relay system worked backwards. I 
am referring to the ground relays which were tested to operate 
correctly with the 75-ohm resistor in the neutral. Hence our 
running orders are to leave the resistors isolated while the resistor 
is out. This we do not consider satisfactory. It occurs to me 
that possibly some method of external use of resistors and re- 
actors would make it possible to use the same relay under all 
these conditions. 


H. M. Trueblood: I have been interested in the two papers 
on ground relaying from a standpoint of which I think no mention 
has been made by the authors of either paper: I refer to the ques- 
tion of the control of inductive disturbances in exposed communi- 
cation circuits at times of faults to ground in power systems. 
This in my judgment is one of the most important questions that 
we have in the field of inductive coordination. 


Without desiring to enter upon any discussion of the relative 
merits and disadvantages of the various means that have been 
used or proposed for establishing and maintaining a relationship 
between a power system and the ground, I should like merely to 
say thatitisaninteresting thing that in the paper by Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Dodds, a reason is given for which a certain amount of 
resistance in the neutral ground connection is beneficial from the 
power operating standpoint. In the subsequent discussion of 
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that paper, we have heard statements to the effect that from the 
standpoint of power operation, such resistance is advantageous 
for two other reasons, limitation of damage at the point of fault 
and lowering of stresses on equipment. 

We can take it for granted, I think, that so far as inductive 
coordination is concerned, the limitation of ground-fault current 
is desirable, and itis very agreeable and satisfactory to note that 
good reasons also exist for which such limitation is desirable from 
the standpoint of power system operation. 

It would be interesting to know whether data exist, and if so, 
what they show regarding the optimum value of resistance from 
the standpoint of ground-relay operation. It would seem from 
the paper by Mr. Jones and Mr. Dodds that beginning with zero 
neutral resistance, a rapid increase in the wattage available for 
relay operation will at first be realized as the neutral resistance is 
inereased, and that as further increases are made in resistance, 
the benefit will acerue less rapidly. This has been pointed out 
to me by Mr. A. E. Bowen, who has also noted that if the resis- 
tance is increased beyond a certain value, the wattage for relay- 
ing would probably decrease. It seems probable that there will 
generally be a considerable range of magnitude of neutral re- 
sistance over which the watts available for relay operation would 
be favorable, and not greatly dependent upon the magnitude of 
the resistance. 

E. E. George: Our operating experiences on the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company system confirm a good many of the 
recommendations suggested by the Duquesne Light Engineers, 
but there are several points of difference,—some of which are 
undoubtedly due to different operating conditions. 

Our system operates with solidly grounded neutrals at all 
generating stations, all substations which can supply power 
outward, and at a few receiving stations. The size of grounding 
transformers on the 120,000-volt system ranges from 7500 kv-a. 
to 50,000 kv-a..and from 200 ky-a. to 25,000 kv-a. on the 44,000- 
volt system. 

We are certain that directional ground relays are abso- 
lutely necessary on our high-voltage transmission system, more 
especially since our parallel balanced lines are very few, and since 
trunk tie lines with other companies without isolating trans- 
formers are becoming more common. 

However, our scheme of directional ground relaying is different 
from the scheme outlined this morning, and is, we think, simpler, 
and more reliable, at least for systems which have transformers 
suitable for grounded-neutral operation at practically all switch- 
ing points. We are using directional ground relays operated by 
two currents instead of by a current and potential. One current 
element of the relay is supplied from the neutral or residual of the 
bushing current transformers in the line to be protected, and the 
other element is supplied from a current transformer in the 
neutral ground lead of the grounding bank. We formerly used 
relays which had separate over-current and directional elements 
with the directional disk operated by the two currents and the 
overload disk operated by one current. Weare now using relays 
which have the over-current and directional elements combined 
in one disk. 

Very probably all reverse power or directional ground relays 
on our system installed hereafter will have only one common disk, 
as we have found that relays with separate over-current and 
directional elements are likely to trip incorrectly due to surges 
which will close the instantaneous directional element regardless 
of fault location after the overload element has closed. 


We have no objection to the system of protection outlined by 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Dodds and expect to use it at any point where 
we are unable.to secure grounding transformers, since the instal- 
lation of star-delta high-voltage transformers will undoubtedly 
be cheaper than buying a grounding bank in most cases. 

We have had very poor success with ground relays interlocked 
with reverse power relays. We have only one such installation 
and it will be removed this year. We have had some sad ex- 
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periences with this scheme on tie lines where there is a possibility 
of surging of power or reactive kv-a. during trouble. We have 
had reverse power relays on both sides of a large load center set 
to trip outward, drop the load during trouble that should have 
operated neither relay. We have also had a large number of 
cases where the power load was heavier than the ground current 
and the reverse power relays could not operate. Even with 
heavy grounding transformers we find that ground currents are 
often less than load currents and ground protection independent 
of load protection is absolutely essential. 


The application of reverse power relays on large transmission 
systems is apparently very limited. We find that the reversal 
of power is an infrequent indication of trouble and often occurs 
during abnormal operating conditions, and we have eliminated 
all reverse power relays on this system, except at two stations. 

We have had very satisfactory operation with balanced ground 
relays after we learned to interlock them through “A” switches 
on the breakers so that the second line could not trip immediately 
after the first line, except by back-up over-current ground relay. 


Weare absolutely in accord with the Duquesne Light Company 
onthe necessity of placing grounds on the system to test out 
important relay installations. We have not standardized the 
equipment or procedure of this as we have only made five such 
tests to date, but on four cases we have solidly grounded the line 
with reduced generation on the system and read the ground 
current at a station distant from the point of grounding. Ona 
long line between the grounding transformer and the artificial 
ground, the ground current is limited so that it can be left on 
long enough to take meter readings without damaging power 
equipment or interfering with the public telephone and telegraph 
circuits. 


H. A. P. Langstaff: One advantage of the ground relay 
which has not as yet been mentioned is the reduction in duty on 
oil circuit breakers. The West Penn System, like all others, 
had breakers which were unable to withstand the duty to which 
they would be subjected unless some modifications were made, 
and the ground relay along with the neutral resistor was of con- 
siderable advantage. When relays were originally applied, we 
used overhead ground wires on all 25-ky. circuits, and the 
majority of line failures were to ground, meaning a large per- 
centage to ground-relay operation. The installation of higher 
capacity breakers and the removal of overhead ground wires has 
shifted the percentage of failures to phase relays rather than 
ground relays. 


The clearing of faults by means of the ground relay materially 
reduced system voltage disturbance. We have replaced the. 
watt-relay by the directional relay, having two separate 
elements,—namely, the current element and directional 
element,—thereby allowing all ground relays to have the same 
characteristics and simplified settings. 

Another point which has not been mentioned is the protection 
All operating companies 
experience line failures when lines are operating on reserve bus 
breakers, thereby removing from service the balanced relaying 
schemes. This, of course, subjects the system to greater dis- 
turbances due to higher settings, and I believe that this should 
receive serious consideration by all operating companies. 


As to the checking of ground relays, we used originally a 
phantom load for the watt-relay. Then we started to apply 
grounds to the system to check the selectivity of the watt-relay 
against current relays. After changing to relays of similar char- 
acteristics, we continued the ground application scheme of 
checking, but found that the phantom-load scheme was satis- 
factory, especially when we use the scheme mentioned by Mr. 
Sleeper, namely, diverting phase currents having known direction 
through the ground relay, and opening one leg of the potential 
transformers. Our field testing crews are obtaining very reliable 


‘results from this scheme of testing and the only time we apply 
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the ground is after an occasional faulty operation to check not 
only the ground relays but phase relays as well, in some cases. 

G. H. Doan: I realize that there is a vast difference between 
the protection of a resistance-grounded system and that of a 
solidly grounded one. I should like to point out the scheme, 
however,-that the Detroit Edison Company is using. In general, 
we have used for a number of years on all transmission lines— 
120-kv. and 24-kv.—a mechanically balanced differential relay. 
The operating experience with this for the past year has been 
in results, somewhere in the neighborhood of 98 and 99 per cent 
perfect. 

This system is very advantageous, we think, in that it is almost 
instantaneous. Objection has been raised to the reduction of 
voltage at the time of fault. We realize that we do get voltage 
reduction at the time of fault, but we have found that if we can 
clear a fault quickly, we don’t need to worry about the reduction. 
This relay has been doing it for some time. 

Mention was made of low-energy relays. Again, we are dif- 
ferent in that we believe that most of the relays furnished are not 
nearly sturdy enough and don’t take nearly power enough, nor 
have sufficient force always to operate when you want them. 


Manifestly, with a large system which is rather compact, it 
is rather difficult for us to see how we could go out and ground 
our lines for checking relays. Asa matter of fact, I believe that 
our present check, made through the use of portable test trans- 
formers, (putting primary current through the current trans- 
formers as a current-transformer check and carefully tracing the 
potential-transformer circuits to the relays, added to a cheek on 
the relays as they are put into service to make sure that they are 
going in the right direction), has, so far, resulted in practically 
perfect connections. I cannot recall a single case of error of 
relay connections in the last two years. Unfortunately, we have 
had one or two eases of incorrect relay settings. 

L. N. Crichton: The question has been raised as to the 
operation of ground relays on a system having its neutral dead- 
grounded. 

The relay connection under consideration is the conventional 
one using a wattmeter type of relay, connected in the delta 
circuit of a bank of star-delta potential transformers. It happens 
that the voltage actually applied to the relay is the drop between 
the relay and the source of power, and consequently the phase 
relation between the current and voltage depends upon the char- 
acteristics of the power supply rather than the characteristics of 
the trouble. 

When you take the resistance out of the neutral, the current 
lags far behind the voltage, and in addition, you get distorted 
phase relations due to unbalance in the voltage triangle, resulting 
in the current lagging more than 90 deg.; actual tests on a system 
showed 92 deg. Then, if you take into account other errors that 
are likely to creep in—unbalancing of potential transformers, 
and so on,—you will see that the relay has a poor chance of 
working correctly, if it is a true wattmeter. The trouble can 


be taken care of by making a relay which will work more effi- : 


ciently on lagging current, and such a relay has recently been 
developed. 

The question of removing the resistance from a number of 
systems is now under consideration and on these installations, 
the present relays can be kept in service by putting small phase- 
shifting devices on them. 

The type of relay having its greatest torque with lagging 
eurrent should be used, in general, on all systems, even those 
having a high resistance in the neutral, so that the installation 
_ will not require change if it should later be decided to remove the 
resistance. 

J. Allen Johnson: (communicated after adjournment) I do 
not think that Messrs. Jones and Dodds intended to convey the 
impression that the use of “power relays with self-contained 
timing element’? may not be entirely successful and satisfactory 
under some conditions, but such an impression may be created 
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by their statement in the last paragraph of the first column on the. 
second page of their paper. 

The Niagara Falls Power Company has had in successful 
operation for several years on its 66-kv. circuits a system of 
eround protection using a specially designed low-energy power 
relay. The conditions here are very difficult as the neutral 
ground resistance may be as high as 750 ohms and the current 
transformers which supply current to the relays have a 600/5 
ratio. Thus the ground-fault current may be as low as about 
50 amperes, which may be divided over two parallel circuits, 
giving only about 25 amperes primary current in the current 
transformer or slightly over 0.2 ampere relay current. 

The relays were designed to operate with 0.15 ampere with full 
voltage on the potential coil. Voltage for the relays is obtained 
from a potential transformer having a ratio of 34,500/115 con- 
nected directly across the 750-ohm neutral resistor. On account 
of the high neutral resistance, a very large proportion of the fault 
voltage always appears across the neutral resistance and potential 
transformer, and this resistance being practically non-inductive, 
the voltage is always nearly in phase with the fault current. This 
results in very positive relay action. © 

The excellent operating record of this installation during the 
31% years of its service is shown by the following record of 
operations. 


Ground relay operations on 66-ky. system 


Correct Desired Incorrect | Undesired 
OA yt cise teenine aera reane 28 28 0 0 
1925 ....c ahi a eee eS 28 28 0 0 
LO26 See Fee eee SO eR aes Li 11 0 0 
1927 (to Jume'25),. 2.6 e048; 2 > 0 0 
TOtal Shot ca. ehh ee eer 69 69 0 0 


V. P. Brodsky: (communicated after adjournment) I should 
like to ask a question regarding the use and interpretation 
of the vector diagrams illustrating this paper. Subtractive- 
polarity current and potential transformers are used in the con- 
nection diagrams given in the paper. This may be seen from the 
polarity marks on these diagrams, and is also in accordance with 
the present standards. 

In a subtractive-polarity transformer the primary (impressed) 
voltage is opposed in the internal circuit by the secondary 
(induced) e.m.f. This also applies to the currents. 

However, in the external circuit, a subtractive-polarity trans- 
former does not introduce a change in polarity, which remains 
the same as if the transformers were not existing. It is therefore 
the reversed secondary voltage or reversed secondary currrent 
delivered to the relays which should be made use of in these 
applications. 

I notice that in the vector diagrams given in the paper, the 
primary current is opposed by the secondary current, and the 
primary voltage by the secondary voltage. 

I should like to ask whether the writers have considered the 
internal circuit of the transformers or the external circuit. 

B. M. Jones: Mr. Sleeper asked about the use of the same 
relay for solidly grounded or resistor-grounded systems. I 
understand that one manufacturer has actually developed inter- 
nal additions to present ground relays to cover just that field. 
This worried us considerably, too, as we contemplated grounding 
solid. 

We very strongly favor actually grounding the systems for 
testing the directional ground relays. We have just finished the 
program of applying 305 grounds on our 22-ky. system to check 
484 relays and found 17 field errors which our best inspectors 
couldn’t find by any phantom method. 

We have also finished a program of grounding our 66-kv. 
system to test the ground relays and found six incorrectly econ- 
nected. We start about midnight and finish about four or 
five in the morning; we make 35 or 40 grounds anight. We have 
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the relay testers scattered over the system. It isn’t very ex- 
pensive and we feel that the expense is justified. 

Mr. Johnson is right in assuming that the authors did not 
intend to convey the impression that the use of power relays with 
self-contained timing elements might not be entirely successful 
and satisfactory under some conditions. The statement made 
was that “the power relays have not proved satisfactory for 
ground protection due, primarily, to the fact that a sufficiently 
low-range relay has not been used.” 


The relay described by Mr. Johnson and used on the Niagara 
Falls Power Company System, operates on a very small number 
of watts and, as Mr. Johnson points out, the conditions on their 
system and their source of voltage for the relay are such that the 
voltage impressed on the relay under fault conditions is of a 
fairly high value; also, this voltage must be very nearly in phase 
with the fault current, thus insuring positive action of the relay. 

The Niagara Falls Power Company’s solution of its problem 
was very good, but this solution is not open to a great many 
power companies since many companies do not have ground 
connections at a large number of their stations. 


As Mr. George of the Tennessee Electric Power Company 
points out, a great many of the points of difference are due to 
different operating conditions of variotis power companies. 
The scheme used by the Tennessee Company of getting its 
directional ground protection by the relative directions of two 
currents in the relay, one current being obtained from the line 
protected by the relay and the other from the grounded neutral 
of the power transformer bank, is a very cheap method of ob- 
taining directional ground protection. ; 

Again, however, this method is limited to those companies 
having their transmission systems grounded at their substations. 

In regard to Mr. Brodsky’s question as to whether the vector 
diagrams shown in the paper had reference to the internal circuit 
of the transformers or the external circuit, the vector diagrams, 
themselves, show only the phase relation existing between the 
eurrent and potential on the relays, while the arrows in the 
relays indicate the instantaneous directions of the currents and 
voltages at a given time. For example, suppose we take the 
instant of time when a phase voltage is at a maximum, and 
assume that current is flowing out on the high-voltage line in the 
direction indicated by the arrows from the oil circuit breaker. 
Then, due to the subtractive polarity of the current transformer, 
the direction of current in the A-phase relay would be as indicated 
by the arrow. However, the voltage applied to this relay 1s 
the voltage from A-phase to C-phase, and since the instant of 
time was assumed when a phase voltage was at a maximum,, 
then the C voltage would be at about half maximum value, 
and A-phase, being at a higher potential than C-phase, the 
direction of potential would be from A to Cin the external circuit. 

The arrows and direction in the other two relays are also taken 
at the instant of time when that particular phase voltage is at its 
maximum value. 

J. V. Breisky: Mr. Sleeper has asked whether the same 
relays could be used on systems grounded through resistance 
as on ungrounded systems? This can be done by somewhat 
changing the phase relations in the present design of relay, 
either by making changes internally or by means of external 
resistors and reactors as suggested by Mr. Sleeper. A relay 
could probably be developed which could be used interchangeably 
on these two types of systems since the limits of the phase 
position of the ground currents on both kinds of systems are 
quite well fixed. Of course this relay can be used on the un- 
grounded system only if the residual charging current is of 
sufficient magnitude to operate the relays as designed at present. 
It would be more satisfactory probably to dead-ground the system 
when it is necessary to remove the resistor and use a phase 
shifter to give correct operation (as mentioned by Mr. Crichton) 
with the present relay, which is designed to operate on systems 
grounded through resistance. 
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As pointed out by Mr. George, it is possible on systems 
grounded at every substation, through power or grounding trans- 
formers, to secure good ground protection by using relays operat- 
ing on the product of the current through the transformer neutral 
and the line residual current. - In this case, most of the ground 
current is supplied by the transformers adjacent to the grounded 
section and the relays may be operated on the inverse part of 
their curve to get good discrimination between the various 
sections. Such a relay is also directional, since the current 
through the transformer neutral always has the same direction, 
and it takes the place of voltage in serving as the reference 
quantity. Relays of this type have been used on the Pacific 
Coast with good success for several years and are being installed 
on several new jobs. ; 


Certain types of over-current relays have slow-opening con- 
tacts. If, however, the fast-opening type is used with the 
directional contacts correctly spaced, I feel that the trouble 
mentioned by Mr. George, that of improper operations caused by 
closing of directional contact after over-current contacts have 
closed, will not be experienced. This could happen only after a 
breaker had opened, clearing a fault, and the flow of power had 
changed due to the distribution of load. If the over-current 
contacts are of the quick-opening type, they will be open by the 
time the directional elements close and the breaker will not 
operate. If for any reason the direction of power flow should 
change after a fault has oceurred on a system and. before it is 
‘removed, relays with a single element as well as those with 
separate over-current and directional elements would operate. 


The trouble mentioned by Mr. George, of a load current of 
greater magnitude than the ground current preventing the re- 
verse-power relay from operating correctly, can occur only when 
a non-directional ground relay is interlocked with directional 
elements operated by line current and voltage. The scheme 
outlined by Messrs. Jones and Dodds used when the system is 
solidly grounded with a suitable phase-shifting device as men- 
tioned by Mr. Crichton, in which the relay is operated by residual 
current and voltage, is entirely independent of load currents. 

Mr. George’s statements that “the application of reverse- 
power relays on large transmission systems is apparently very 
limited and that reversal of power is an infrequent indication of 
trouble’ are not quite clear to me. The reversal of power 
accompanied by an abnormal current is certainly an indication 
of trouble, and reversals unaccompanied by over-current will not 
cause operation of relays. There are thousands of relays of this 
type giving satisfactory service and in many eases it is the only 
type which will give the necessary protection. 

The scheme of using mechanically balanced relays, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Doan, is, in general, very satisfactory except that 
its use is limited to cases where there are enough lines in parallel 
so that there will always be at least two left under any operating 
condition. Such cases are not common except in large urban 
eable systems. Undoubtedly, as Mr. Doan points out; it 
would be desirable to use relays which would take more power 
to operate but which would be more positive in their operation. 
Unfortunately, however, the demand seems to be for a relay that 
will require less and less power to operate it except possibly on 
large cable systems where a large amount of power is concentrated 
into a relatively small area. So far as sturdiness is concerned, 
however, we seldom hear of the mechanical failure of a relay. 

In answer to Mr. Brodsky’s question regarding the vector 
diagrams, I should like to mention that it does not matter 
whether the secondary quantities are shown reversed or not, 
since this will affect both current and voltage similarly and the 
phase relations willremain unchanged. Although vector diagrams 
are not entirely standardized, I believe the line quantities and the 
relay quantities are usually drawn in the same direction when 
subtractive polarity transformers are used since this is in line 
with the idea that the transformers may be considered as straight- 
through connections. 
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Synopsis.— DEFINITION OF ARC. Anarcisa discharge of 
electricity, between electrodes in a gas or vapor, which has a voltage 
drop at the cathode of the order of the minimum tonizing or 
minimum exciting potential of the gas or vapor. 

ARC CHARACTERISTICS. The relation of arcs to glow dis- 
charges and coronas is illustrated by discussion of ‘‘generalized” 
curve of the gas discharge characteristic. Empirical equations for 
arc characteristics are interpreted, and a dependence on the boiling 
temperature of the anode is shown. Seeliger’s experiments on 
the transition from glow to arc, accompanied by the development 
of a cathode spot, show that the mechanism of the current at the 
cathode is fundamentally different in the two types of discharge. 

CATHODE SPOT. An analysis based on heat conduction in 
the cathode shows that the cathode spot has no sharp thermal defi- 
nition, but does have a sharp boundary if defined by visual brightness 
or by thermionic emission. The phenomenon of moving cathode 
spots presents the problem of accounting for the observed 
temperatures. 


N the brief space at: the writer’s disposal, it is im- 
possible to treat the subject in a comprehensive 
manner and there will therefore be discussed princi- 

pally certain recent developments which have added 
much to our understanding of the processes involved 
in are discharges. 


DEFINITION OF ELECTRIC ARC 


One is struck, in reading the literature of this subject, 
at finding no precise definition of an arc. This is due 
to the fact that, although we readily distinguish com- 
mon forms of ares from sparks, glow discharges, and 
coronas, yet there are gradations from one form to 
another so that the distinction is sometimes difficult to 
make. Child! describes an.arc as “‘a continuous current 
of several amperes or more, passing through a gas and 
having a cathode drop which is comparatively small.’ 
Hagenbach? says, “In order to be able to define the arc, 
the cathode fall must be taken to be characteristic. As 
compared with the glow discharge, it is small . ee 


The arc is characterized by a larger current and a 
lower voltage than any other type of gas discharge. 
It is generally obtained in gases or vapors whose 
density, at the cathode, corresponds to a pressure of the 
order of a millimeter of mercury, or more. Every are 
has a region of luminous gas near the cathode. 
Whether or not there is another region of luminosity, 
the positive column, depends on the gas pressure, the 
distance from the cathode to the anode, the current, and 
the shape of the containing vessel if the arc is enclosed. 
High pressure, large distance, and constricted container 
favor the appearance of the positive column in an are. 


*Professor of Physics, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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THEORIES OF CATHODE FALL. Compton’s theory is 
based on space charge considerations and the assumption that 
the thickness of the fall space is equal to the electronic mean free 
path. Langmutir’s theory differs from Compton's in assuming 
this thickness to be considerably less than a free path. Considera- 
tions of energy balance at the cathode definitely support Langmuir’s 
rather than Compton’s theory. 

ENERGY BALANCE AT CATHODE. Calorimetric mea- 
surements permit an estimate of the fraction of the current at the 
cathode which is carried by electrons. Though uncertain, the 
data are accurate enough definitely to support Langmuir’s theory 
and to indicate that, in many cases, thermionic emission of 
electrons from the cathode is supplemented by a ‘‘pulling out’ 
of electrons by the electric field which is concentrated at the cathode 
surface. 

Factors which determine the anode drop and the potential fall 
and. ionization in the negative glow and the positive column are 
briefly discussed. 


The total voltage across the arc is the sum of (1) the 
cathode drop, which has a value characteristic of the 
gas; (2) the anode drop, which depends on the size and 
shape of the anode as well as the nature of the gas and 
its degree of ionization, and which may be positive or 
negative in sign; (3) the drop along the positive column, 
which is generally proportional to the length of the 
positive column and depends on the current and the 
nature and density of the gas; (4) a voltage drop, 
generally negative but usually small, between the region 
of the cathode fall and the beginning of the positive 
column. Of these parts it is only the cathode drop 
which appears to have a definite characteristic value; 
the other three may be altered by altering the current, 
the pressure, or the geometry of the are path. Hence 
the total are voltage is not particularly significant, 
although it may be considered as a characteristic 
parameter if the are conditions are specified as, for 
example, an are between plane parallel electrodes of 
large extent, with more than a minimal separation, and 
placed in a gas at a given pressure. The volt-ampere 
characteristics of an are is generally negative, 7. e., the 
voltage across the are falls as the current. is increased. 
It may, however, be zero (voltage drop independent of 
current) as would be the case if the cathode drop con- 
stituted the entire voltage drop in the are. Probably a 
slight positive characteristic could be obtained in an are 
whose anode is of very small dimensions and is located 
within the region of negative glow just beyond the 
boundary of the cathode fall space. 

In view of these considerations, which will be ampli- 
fied later, the following definition of an arc is proposed: 
An arc is a discharge of electricity, between electrodes in a 
gas or vapor, which has a voltage drop at the cathode of 
the order of the minimum ionizing or minimum exciiing 
potential of the gas or vapor. 
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t must. be remembered, however, that there are 
ion stages between typical ares and typical glow 
arges which cannot be defined as either, These 


: ly high source of e. m. f. are used, the transition from 
arc to glow or from arc to nothing is abrupt and these 
transition stages are not obtained.’ 


DISCHARGE CHARACTERISTICS AND TYPES 
OF DISCHARGE 


The relation of the arc to other types of gas discharge 


ec! The simplest gas discharge circuit consists of a 
urce of e. m. f., H, a discharge between electrodes, D, 
ae a series is ie R, ae ae an. ammeter 


drop V across the discharge. - The external 
it characteristic is obviously 

_ . E=V+R.. al) 
é ature of the discharge apparatus itself i is given by 
nternal Cerca 


is represented by a 
Ne ee E. 


_ large. 


well illustrated by the generalized discharge character- 
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istic is negative and we have the region of the glow 
discharge GG’. The current jumps discontinuously 
from point B to point C on the curve. Obviously, the 
entire glow discharge may be skipped over if the 
resistance R is small, 7. e., the slope of the line E BC 
In this case the discharge passes abruptly from 
the corona to the are type. On the other hand, if the 
resistance R is very large and the line EH BC almost 
horizontal, the entire change from corona through 
glow to arc may be passed through continuously. 

At G’A there is a transition from glow to are. 
Sometimes this transition is gradual and sometimes 
abrupt, in which cases the curve is rounded or sharp 
at the transition region G’ A. If the transition is 
abrupt, there is evidence that the glow and are charac- 
teristics intersect and may be prolonged as G’ G” and 
.A° A, and it is then possible to have either an arc or a 
glow discharge at the same voltage, or at the same 
current, and we have, within a small range, the anoma- 
lous situation of a glow discharge carrying larger cur- 
rents than the arc at the same voltage. . 


In general, it is possible to determine the entire dis- 
charge characteristic of any given type of discharge 
apparatus by using sufficiently large ballast resistance, 
R, and correspondingly large e.m.f., HE. Once this 
characteristic is known, the various changes in the 
discharge, which will be found when any variations of 
E or R are made in the circuit, may be predicted. 

In this connection, mention only may be made of a 
very complete discussion of the question of stability of 
gas discharges given by Dallenbach> and summarized 
by Bar’. The fundamental condition for stability’ is - 


dV he $55 
_ that———— << R, 7. e., that the slope of the internal 


di 


characteristic curve (2) be greater than that of the 
external characteristic curve (1). In addition to this, 
inductance and capacity and inertia of ions must be 
taken into consideration. 


EQUATIONS OF THE ARC CHARACTERISTIC 


‘Several empirical equations have been proposed to 
describe the current-voltage characteristics of ares. 
The best known of these are 


Frolich® Vi 


Ayrton® 
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of (4) and (5) take care of the negative characteristic 
feature of the arc. In (4) the term c/2 involves the 
negative characteristic of the negative glow and per- 
haps of the anode drop, while the term d 1/7 gives the 
negative characteristic of the positive column. These 
same features are described somewhat differently in (5). 
In any case, these equations are known to be only 
empirical approximations. 

Recently Nottingham" has shown that a new equation 


V=A+B/% (6) 
is very accurate for all the large number of arcs tried, 
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provided one of the electrodes, usually the anode, 
reaches a definite temperature which is usually fixed 
by its boiling point. In this case, n is found to depend 
on the boiling temperature 7 of the metal through the 
relation 

=2,62 (1 (7) 
and A and B are constants for a given metal and are 
length. The experimental determination of m is 
illustrated by the case of copper, Fig. 2. Here V and 72 
are plotted logarithmically, so that ” is given by the 
slope, which is seen to be the same for all are lengths. 
The accuracy of relation (7) over the entire range of arc 
temperatures is shown by Fig. 3. Recent unpublished 
work has extended this curve to cadmium at 7’ = 1051 
deg. K. The significance of this dependence of n on the 
maximum electrode temperature is not yet understood, 
but the fact cannot be doubted. 


FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE OF PHENOMENA 
AT CATHODE 


All lines of evidence indicate that the essential feature 
of an arc is the emission of electrons from the cathode 
which produces sufficient ionization of the surrounding 
gas to give a positive space charge just outside the 
cathode, thus facilitating ionization and permitting a 
large, generally saturation, electron emission at rela- 
tively low voltage. All other characteristics of arcs 
appear to be either consequences of this emission or 
prerequisites to it under the particular physical con- 
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ditions in which the arc is produced. Thus it is possible 
to produce ares in which the anode drop in potential is 
practically eliminated, in which the potential gradient 
in the gas is nearly zero or is reversed, in which there is 
no chemical action or consumption of the electrodes, 
or in which the gas or anode temperature is low. The 
cathode drop and its emission of electrons are indis- 
pensable, however. Theoretically any mechanism or 
process for supplying electrons from a cathode in suffi- 
cient numbers to produce, at low voltages of the order 
of the minimum critical potentials of the gas, enough 
ionization to give a positive space charge should suffice 
to maintain an arc. Actually, however, only two 
emission processes seem capable of supplying electron 
emission in sufficient amount: thermionic emission and 
the pulling of electrons from the cathode by the large 


_ field in the cathode fall space, or a combination of these 


two. J. J. Thomson” and Stark" first suggested the 
former theory and Langmuir“ the latter one. The 
present evidence, some of which we shall now review, 
points to the truth of each in particular cases, and gener- 
ally to a combination of both. We shall proceed, there- 
fore, to an examination of the conditions at the cathode. 


CATHODE Spot: AREA, TEMPERATURE, CURRENT 
DENSITY 


In all arcs, except those in which the cathode has 
small area and cannot lose heat rapidly by metallic 
conduction (as in ares with hot filament cathodes as 
used in Tungar rectifiers) the current at the cathode is 
concentrated in a small area which is generally called 
the “cathode spot.’’. To study the physical condition 
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of the cathode, we must therefore examine this cathode 
spot. This.is extremely difficult, however, owing to 
its small size, its frequent rapid motion, and the diffi- 
culty in defining it. Until very recently there were no 
measurements of the area of the cathode spot except in 
the case of carbon arcs, but recently measurements also 
have been made on several metallic arcs. These 
results are shown in Table I. 

In the case of carbon, the spot is stationary and the 
chief source of error is probably in the measurement of 
the photographic plate, owing to photographic broaden- 
ing with overexposure and to failure to use reliable 
methods in correlating distribution of photographic 


- 


‘ 


tion from a revolving mirror. 


; Pekity with intensity of light. It atta be remarked, 
- moreover, that different grades of carbon give different 


eS lts, presumably due to the effect of alkaline im- 
purities on the amount of thermionic emission. In the 


metal ares, the spot usually wanders rapidly, so that 


Giintherschulze photographed it as a band after reflec- 
Seeliger'® was unable to 
repeat Giintherschulze’s work. Nottingham has used 


TABLE I 
Current 
density 
amp 
Are per cm.” Observer Reference 
Oarbon i Sia avs) E20 Reich Phys. Zeits. 7, 73, 1906. 
318 Granquist Phys. Zeits. 7,79, 1906. 
470 Guntherschulze |Zeits.f. Phys. 11, 71, 1922. 
Mercury vacuum.| 4000 | is Zeits. f. Phys. 11, 74, 1922. 
BETOVNIIN alt. 5 « c1s0 0:0 7200 — be Zeits. f. Phys. 11, 74, 1922. 
Tungsten in air...| 3200 Brauer Ann. d. Phys. 60, 95, 1919. 
a 700 Nottingham |To be published. 
Cadmium inair...| 5000 ss ‘'To be published. 


an accurate photometric method of measuring his 
photographic plates, but did not use a revolving mirror; 
the internal evidence in his work, however, justifies 
considerable confidence in its correctness. 

Similarly, the temperature of the cathode spot is not 
very accurately known. The best determination for 


- carbon arcs is probably that of Reich'*, who gives 3413 


i 


a 


deg. K, although other observers give values from 
2903 deg. K. to 3593 deg. K”. 
bein'® give for iron 2430 deg. K., nickel 2365 deg. K., 

tungsten 3000 deg. K., silver and copper below 1800 


deg. K. Nottingham, howevet, has found fusion of | 


tungsten in the cathode spot, which would prove its 
temperature to be at least 3648 deg. K. It is quite 


possible that the small size of cathode spots has led to an 


underestimate of their maximum temperature. 
The cathode spot of a mercury arc has been estimated 


as between 2000 and 3000 deg. K. on account of a con- 


$s spectrum emitted from it and ascribed by 
- Starles to local high temperature, in spite of the much 


_ lower boiling temperature of mercury, thus supporting 
his theory of the thermionic origin of the electron emis- 


sion from the cathode. This spectrum, however, is not 
ur acteeHie of SO eh: a aie and may be 
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_ by the curve T, Fig. 4A. 


Hagenbach and Lang- 
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where heat is liberated at a rate Q per cm.” at a fixed 
circular area A on the plane surface of a metal block of 
indefinite extent. This corresponds roughly to the 
heated region of a cathode surface. Because of heat 
conduction in the metal, a temperature gradient is set 
up radially outward on the surface of the block as well 
as into its depth. The final steady surface tempera- 
ture distribution is calculated by the known theory of 
heat conduction and is found to be of the form shown 
It is quite obvious that there 
is nothing in the nature of a sharply defined ‘‘hot”’ spot. 

The spot is observed, however, by means of the light 
radiation from it, and it is well known that visual 
brightess L increases as a high power of the tempera- 
ture 7, being given approximately by the relation 


11230 ee 
~ §.867 — log L (8) 
in the temperature range involved here. From this, 


tes oe Seen 


and assuming that the maximum temperature in curve 
T, Fig. 4A, is 3300 deg. K., the visual brightness curve 
L is found to be as shown. This does limit quite a 


sharply defined region, which does not differ much in 


area from A. Thus, as seen by the eye, th 
spot is sharply Benne oh Pe 
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It is certain that considerations such as these are 
involved in stationary cathode spots, especially if the 
electron emission is primarily of thermionic origin. 
The problem is further complicated, however, in cases 
where evaporation or sublimation tends to cool the 
cathode, and of course electron emission is itself a cool- 
ing process. Thus these cooling agencies, acting in 
addition to conduction through the body of the cathode, 
must tend to limit the temperature in the hottest 
regions of the spot, and thus to alter the distributions. 
of Fig. 4A to something like the form of Fig. 4B, which 
helps to explain the fact that the area of the spot is so 
nearly directly proportional to the current. 

In the case of metallic arcs whose spot wanders 
rapidly over the cathode surface, there is a real difficulty 
in explaining the high temperature of the spot, since the 
time available for heating is very short. In a mercury 
arc, for instance, the spot frequently wanders at a rate 
of at least 300 cm. per sec.!*:2? and may move 380 times 
this fast. Giintherschulze?!, Stolt?°, and Seeliger® have 
attempted to calculate the maximum possible rise in 
temperature if all the energy 7 V, liberated at the 
cathode goes into the metal and is carried away by heat 
conduction into the body of the cathode. Both calcu- 
lations are rough approximations. and they lead to 
opposing conclusions; 7. e., Giintherschulze concludes 
that the cathode spot even in mercury arcs rises to 
temperatures above 2000 deg. cent., while Seeliger and 
Stolt conclude that the temperature rises to only a few 
hundred degrees in mercury and copper arcs. The 
evidence is that Giintherschulze’s conclusion is right, 
for at least in copper the metal is found to be fused 
where the hot spot passes, although both Seeliger and 
Stolt criticize his computations. It is difficult to 
estimate the value of these computations, not only 
because of uncertainty regarding the data and the 
constants (such as heat conductivity at elevated tem- 
peratures) but also because the spot may not wander 
continuously, but jump from point to point, remaining 
at each point long enough to heat it. 

It is evident from this brief survey that, in spite of 
the attention which has been focussed on the cathode 
spot since its crucial importance in the theory of the arc 
has been realized, there is as yet no agreement as to 
whether the cathode spot always reaches such tempera- 
tures as to warrant a purely thermionic explanation of 
the electron emission from it. 


THERMIONIC EMISSION FROM THE CATHODE 


Table II gives thermionic emission values calculated 
from Richardson’s equation (9). In comparing these 
values with current densities at the cathode spot in 
ares, certain facts should be kept in mind. The emis- 
sion values for carbon were given by Langmuir” for 
carbon as pure as could be obtained and with great care 
to avoid ‘contamination. Such purity is utterly im- 
possible in are carbons, and the impurities which are 
known to be present are such as to increase the emission 
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very considerably. An upper limit for are carbons 
would be the values given for lime-impregnated carbons. 
The actual thermionic emission from an are carbon 
must lie between the values 26.7 and 4400 amperes per 
em.2 Further than this we cannot say at present. 
But this makes it evident that much, and possibly 
practically all, of the are current, see Table I, is simply 
thermionic emission of electrons from the cathode. 
Similarly, in the case of the tungsten arc in air, the 
thermionic emission at the temperature of the cathode 
spot is adequate to account for the arc current, if 
Nottingham’s values are correct. 


TABLE II 
Carbon Impregnated carbon Tungsten 
A = 1.49 (10)?5 A = 8.8 (10)76 A = 1:55 (10)7° 
6 = 48,700 6 = 42,000 6 = 52.500 
ps. Amps. Amps. 
T deg. K. |. perem.2 | T deg. K. per cm.” T deg. K.| per cm? 
2700 1.9 2700 500 2400 0.365 
3000 a ks 3000 2390 2800 8.98 
*3140 26.7 #3140 4400 3200 96.9 
3300 54.7 3540 509 
3500 127 *3640 977 


The most accurate identification of are current with 
thermionic emission from the cathode is obtained in ares 
from a small non-vaporizing cathode, such as in Tungar 
rectifiers or Pointilite lamps in which there is no “hot” 
spot, but the entire cathode is at practically uniforzm 
temperature. In these cases, the temperature may be 
measured with an optical pyrometer and the thermionic 
emission current rather accurately estimated. In such 
cases, the are current is generally found to be accounted 
for by thermionic emission‘, although in very intense 
arcs in gas at high pressure the are current is somewhat 
larger than the calculated thermionic emission. 

In the case of arcs from more easily volatilized cath- 
odes the data, as we saw above, are too uncertain to 
support any very positive statement regarding the 
adequacy or inadequacy of thermionic emission in 
accounting for the arc currents. On the whole, the 
writer is inclined to the opinion that in these cases, as 
well as in the intense high pressure arcs above, the 
ordinary thermionic emission is increased by an effect 
of the intense electric field at the cathode in actually 
pulling electrons away from the cathode which would not 
otherwise be emitted. This theory, due principally to 
Langmuir, is discussed later. It is significant that some 
agency in addition to thermionic emission appears to be 
needed to account for are currents in just those cases in 
which conditions for such a “pulling out” effect would 
be most anticipated. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN ARC 


Seeliger> has recently made an instructive ex- 
periment on the development of an are from a glow 
discharge, and the relation of this to the formation of 
the cathode spot. He used a very high resistance 
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to stabilize the discharge and very pure electrodes, 
and followed through the variations in current density 
as the total discharge current was increased, beginning 
with a normal glow discharge covering only part of the 
cathode. The results are shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 5. 

In interval, a b, the current density was constant, the 
cathode fall of potential was constant at about 300 volts, 
and the glow did not completely cover the cathode. 
At b, the glow completely covered the cathode. Fur- 
ther increase in current was accompanied by increase 
in current density and large increase in the cathode 
drop, which may rise to several thousand volts. At c 
there was first observed a tendency for the cathode glow 
to concentrate into a hot spot, which tendency increased 
with further increase in current. Simultaneously the 
current density increased at an accelerated rate, while 
the cathode drop began again to diminish. At the 
point d, the cathode drop had fallen to a value less than 
the original normal cathode drop, and it was falling so 
fast and the current density was rising so fast that the 
series resistance was insufficient to stabilize the dis- 
charge and it passed abruptly to condition e, from which 


point on the discharge was a true arc, the glow was 
replaced entirely by the hot spot, and the cathode drop 
was in the neighborhood of 10 volts. 

This illustrates the fact that the mechanism of current 

transfer in the glow and arc discharges is quite different. 
‘In the glow discharge the current at the cathode is 
carried principally by positive ions, and the electron 
emission from the cathode is ‘‘secondary”’ emission due 
to positive ion bombardment and photoelectric action. 
In the arc discharge the current at the cathode is carried 
principally by electrons, which are probably liberated 
thermionically, assisted by the “‘pulling out’’ action of 
the field. The thickness of the cathode fall space in the 
arc is certainly thousands of times smaller than that in 
the normal glow discharge. 

Qualitatively, the progressive’ stages in ee develop- 
ment of an are may be “‘explained”’ by the principle that 
the potential distribution in a gas discharge adjusts itself 
so as to give maximum current, subject to the limitations 
imposed .by Poisson’s equation. This principle appears 
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to be new in the theory of gas discharges and has 
recently been applied with success to the theory of the 
normal glow discharge®*. Further applications of it 
should be attempted. 


COMPTON’S THEORY OF CURRENT AT CATHODE”? 


The existence of the cathode fall of potential is proof 
that the space charge near the cathode is positive, 7. e., 
that the concentration of positive ions exceeds that of 
electrons. Let 7 be the electron current density and 
J +7 be the positive ion current density. 7 is that part 
of the positive ion current which just neutralizes the 
space charge of the electrons, and J is the excess, which 
accounts for the positive space charge, whose density 
we shall call p. By Poisson’s equation, 


’?Vv 


rer (10) 


== An = — 49 etl 
where v is the average velocity of advance of the posi- 
tive ions in the field — d V/dz. If this field were uni- 
form, and if the ion made numerous collisions with 
atoms, and if these collisions were either “‘head on’’ or 
inelastic, » would be given in terms of ionic charge e, 
mass M and mean free path L by *8 


(11) 


If we consider the impacts to be elastic, not all ‘“‘head 
n,”’ but rather as if made by a sphere moving under 
constant force among similar spheres distributed at 
random, the factor ./ 7/2 changes to very nearly 
.96 4/27, which is a little larger. If, however, the field 
is not constant, but is increasing toward the cathode, 
as is almost certainly the case, this factor is less, but 
cannot be less than .96 \/ 2/+/ 2 and is certainly much 
nearer the higher value if the positive ions make at 
least two or three collisions while traversing the cathode 
fall space. With these uncertainties in mind, we cannot 
be far wrong if we take equation (11), as was done in the 
original publication of the theory. 
Substituting for » in equation (10) from equation 
(11), and integrating, we obtain 


cae 
(12) 


The integration constant C, is determined by the con- 
dition that d V/dz = 0 at the outer boundary of the 
cathode fall space. Taking x =0 at the cathode 
surface and x = c at the boundary of the fall space, we 
have 


= ae hs where B = date et 
2 ly 2M 


2/3 


BLN ese ee 


Integrating again, and putting V = 0 when x = 0, 
V = V..when x = ¢, and solving for the cathode fall of 
potential, we have 
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§ 3 1) 
Sy FS ee 5/3 
Le, 5 ( 5 BJ ene: 


Resubstituting the value of B from equation (12) gives 
3 (6 qr 28 J 2/8 c5/3 
a 5/m e 18 
(ar?) 
2° VE 

We are entirely without experimental evidence regard- 
ing the thickness of the cathode fall space in arcs, except 
for the knowledge that it is extremely small. It seems 
certain that it does not exceed the electronic mean free 
path J, since the electrons have their best chance to 
ionize at their first impact owing to the fact that electric 
intensity diminishes with distance from the cathode. 
In the present theory it is assumed that c = 1, though 
it may be that this is an upper limit. Now the ionic 
free path L is ./2 times the molecular free path i, 
since the ions have a higher order of speed than do the 
molecules. Also, the electron free path I is 4 ./ 2 
times \, and hence 4 times L, owing to the negligibly 
small dimensions of an electron. Thus, writing c = 1 
and L = 1/4, and solving equation (13) for J, we find 


(13) 


i-3(4 @ 4/2 by alate 3 
= Te 9 M ) be A P in ¢. g. s. units. 


3/2 
c 


: 
= 0.76 (10)-? ~~ 


eB in amperes per cm.?, with 


M in ordinary molecular 
weight units. (14) 


If ¢ in equation (13) should have been taken to be less 
than J, then J would be largér than calculated by 
equation (14). 

Consider now that part of the positive ion current 
density 7 required to neutralize the electron space 
charge. An exact calculation of the relative times 
required for an electron and a positive ion to pass 
through the fall space appears impossible, but the fol- 
lowing approximation is probably accurate enough for 
the present purpose. Assume first that the field in the 
fall space is uniform and hence equal to V,/J. The time 


t required for an electron, starting from rest at the. 


cathode, to traverse the fall space is given by 


1 eH eV. ; 
= > at?; wherea = = , whence 
7 m m | 
2m 
= 15 
as (15) 


The positive ions, on the other hand, move forward 
with average velocity given approximately by equation 
(11). Putting dV/dx = V,/l, and L = 1/4, and tak- 
ing the time ¢+ as distance / divided by mean velocity 
v, we have 


| 
Hea Gye M (16) 
Tv 


eV, 
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Since 7 = nt evt and? = n- ev-, and since n+ e = n- e 
for exact compensation of space charge, we have 
a v- it / ghag h 
= De apie A 
J vt t Toney 


In the actual case, however, the field is not constant 
but varies from a maximum value at x = 0 to zero at 
x =1. Thus the electrons always move faster and the 
positive ions slower than we have assumed, and the 
ratio 7/7 is larger than the value given by equation (17). 
A graphical integration, using the actual field distribu- 
tion as given by equation (12) to find ¢- and f+, led toa 
value of 7/7 not much different from 


a ae 
—— =1yv2,/", 
m 


j (18) 


which was the relation taken in the original statement of 
the theory”’, but derived there ina manner quite incon- 
sistent with the actual physical conditions in the fall 
space. We shall use equation (18), therefore, in the 
belief that it is at least a fair approximation to the 
requirements of the theory. 

Expressing currents in amperes, potential drop in 
volts and ionic mass M in ordinary atomic units, we 


. have the results of this theory expressed by the 


equations: 


Total current density Ir=a=i4+j74+/ 
Neutralizing current density 7 = 242 \/ Mj 


ol 
(19) 

Applications: Carbon Arc. At atmospheric pressure 
and 3300 deg. K., which is close to the cathode tem- 
perature / = 0.66 (10)? em., V. is given as about 8.6 
volts”, although no determination by a reliable method 
has ever been made, and the true value is probably 
several volts higher. Substitution in equation (19) 
gives J = 1.6 amperes per cm.2 Since the total cur- 
rent density J is of the order of 320 amperes per cm.?,®® 
J/I = 0.005. Similarly 7/ZJ = 0.001. Thus altogether 
about 0.006 of the total current is carried by positive 
ions. 

Mercury Arc. The vapor density at the cathode is of 
the order of an atmosphere*! and its temperature is at 
least 400 deg. K., and may reach 2000 deg. K., although 
reasons are given later which weigh against this high 
value. We shall not be far wrong as to order of magni- 
tude if we take 600 deg. K., which gives 1 = 0.000040 
cm. ‘V, lies between 5.5 and 10.8, and is probably 
about 8.6. This leads to J = 162 amperes per cm.’ 
Giintherschulze finds the current density J at the 
cathode to be 4000 amperes per cm.”, whence J/IJ = 
0.040. Similarly 7/J = 0.0008. Thus about 0.04 of 
the total current is carried by positive ions. 

Other cases agree in indicating that only a small 


Space charge current density J = 0.76 (10)~7 
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n of athe total et at the cathode is carried 


e ions with the ee eis rete considera- 
of thermal equilibrium at the cathode. Before 
ing this, however, we shall consider an alternative 
eory of the cathode fall space which has been pro- 
‘Bosed by Langmuir. 


_ LANGMUIR’S THEORY OF CURRENT AT CATHODE" 


On this theory, the cathode fall space is simply the 
ositive ion sheath produced around the cathode by the 
coming positive ions. If it is assumed that the posi- 
tive ions traverse this fall space without colliding with 
gas molecules, 2. e., if d < 1, the space charge equation 
Por. ‘Child® and oe may be applied in the form, 


: V. 3/2 
a= ee = ee Cae s: ‘me 
7 i 
| Be 
='0,543 (10) Mi? & in pa ees electrical and 


; molecular units. (20) 
This does not appear to pontecinted from equation (19) of 
mpton’s theory, but in reality it may be quite different 
nce it does not assume d to be equal to the electron 
coe l, but ibavigs ¢ nec In order to 


m et — ebigtied ee uuiat ee J or d. 


~~ 


see rate or to ciples the Pinan 
me for ea bh S ied tah ak i may pierhens 


equilibrium at ie eli as follows: 


" _ ENERGY BALANCE AT CATHODE ; 
et ans be the fraction of ene current at pele meethode 


. Then, feo ampere of caeah we ae 
es of BERS development, in watts: 
“pa mah arubaes: ss 
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Ewe courses are open for finding independently the 


-is much less than this, and nearly zero. 
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B. Cooling of Cathode. (1) By escape of electrons, 
f @_, where g_ is the electron “work function,” or heat 
of evaporation; (2) by conduction through the body of 
the cathode, C; (3) by gaseous conduction and convec- 
tion, C’; (4) by radiation, R; (5) by evaporation of 
cathode material, EL. 

Grouping all these items, we find the equilibrium 
condition to be given by 


Vor oy hb Veh OO ke 
V.t¢o,+¢_-F(V.+ Vi) 


An experimental determination of the factors in this 
equation should therefore permit a calculation of the 
fraction f of the current at the cathode which is carried ~ 
by electrons. Let us consider the various terms in 
this equation: 

The cathode fall of potential Ve in various arcs has 
been measured with the following typical results: 


fq (21) 


TABLE III 
Are V, (volts) | Reference . 

@arbon in air (Current D)..;Joeen. +. sees esse e716 L8.6/ 1 (24) 
Carbon (impregnated) in air.....:........... Sind (31) 
Masnetite tn airy sic peewee eet: cts ere Mevepeda ts 13.9 (32) 
Copper in air at reduced pressure Ss aso Mittal eeeTe 1307 (32) 
Miercuryin vacuimisnicon aie sais aint neuen stg ter xf (33) 
*Argon gas and heated non-vaporizing eathode: L6G (34) 
*Helium gas and heated non-vaporizing cathode 20.0 (85) 
*Mercury vapor and heated non-vaporizing ; 

(35) 


CaTHOGG.)ewicvesya, sioiaite ois ersienarfacsna tastes oho ueeaeete 5.5 


As all values except those marked * were obtained by . 


the old probe method which is known to give incorrect 
results*4, they are only approximate and are probably 
several volts too low. More accurate values are 


greatly needed, 


The heat of neutralization, or condensation, of posi- 
tive ions ¢, was formerly calculated from a theoretical 
relation g, = V; + L— g_ derived by Schottky and 
von Issendorff*! and by Compton*. Recent experi- 
mental measurements” have shown that the true value 
The discrep- 
ancy must be due to the fact that some of the energy 
liberated at the electrode surface during neutralization 
of an ion is radiated away and hence does not contribute 
to the heating of the electrode. .Compton and Van 
Voorhis* give reasons for “modifying the above hee 
tion to the form 


etal +h 
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and showing as a continuous spectrum because of the 
intense field at the surface. Evidence that electron 
emission in this case is not of ordinary thermionic 
origin will be presented below. 

The ionizing potential V; is accurately known for 
most gases and vapors. In the case of arcs in air be- 
tween vaporizing electrodes, there is uncertainty re- 
garding the type of gas which is being ionized. 

The fraction F’.of the excess energy of the electrons 
which is returned to the cathode is unknown. It 
cannot exceed 0.5. It is probably much nearer 0.0, 
expecially in the case of a rapidly vaporizing cathode, 
where a blast of atoms would tend to carry away any 
high speed atoms which might have been indirectly 
accelerated by the electrons. Radiation of energy 
back to the electrode from the gas would be a small 
positive factor. 

H, C, C’, R, and E mayall be measured or computed. 
In considering the cooling E' by evaporation of cathode 
material, one must be cautious, however, since there 
is evidence in cases like the mercury arc that not all 
material lost is by true evaporation, but part of it is by 
mechanical loss as a “‘spray’’ which does not contribute 
to the cooling. Also, the radiation loss R may be 
partially compensated by radiation gain from the 
anode, which must be taken into account. 

Evidently our present knowledge and our experi- 
mental technique are too limited to permit us to use 
equation (21) for accurate results. It may be used, 
‘ however, to show orders of magnitude and to set cer- 
tain upper and lower limits which permit us to draw 
some important conclusions. 

Applications: Carbon Arc. Take, for a 10-ampere 
arc, V. = 9.0 volts, @_ = 3.9 volts, ¢, =0, V; = 16 
volts. A rough estimate of conductivity loss based on 
a hot spot area of 0.04 em.?, temperature gradient 2500 
deg. per cm. and conductivity 0.01, gave C = 0.04 volt, 
though the data are uncertain and the writer is inclined 
to believe that the result is too low. Net loss by 
radiation, calculated as if cathode and anode hot spots 
were black body radiators at 3140 deg. K., and 3700 
deg. K., respectively, gave R = 0.75 volt. FE is rela- 
tively small, and so is C’, provided the arc is not cooled 
by an air blast. With these values we find 

f =.0.64, assuming F = 0; 

f = 0.63, assuming F = 0.25. 
f could be raised as high as 0.70 by neglecting all heat 
losses, C + C’ + R+E, which is clearly an upper 
limit. No reasonable value of g, differing from 0 
would produce much change in f. The assumed value 
of V.. is probably several volts too small, but no reason- 
able increase would increase f greatly. g_ could only 
be given a smaller value if the electrons were pulled out 
.of the cathode by the field, rather than spontaneously 
emitted thermionically, and we have previously ‘seen 
that the evidence proves certainly that no large effect of 
this kind can be important in the carbon are. We thus 
seem forced from energy considerations to conclude that 
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the fraction of current carried by electrons at the 
cathode is of the order of 60 to 70 per cent, rather than 
99.4 per cent as predicted by Compton’s theory. The 
fact that an earlier calculation* appeared to support 
Compton’s theory was due, first, to the use of a value of 
¢, now known to be inadmissible” and second, to the 
use of an impossibly high value for F. 

Mercury Arc. In this case, recent experiments by 
Giintherschulze“ give apparently accurate data for 
most of the quantities involved, except for minor cor- — 
rections pointed out by Seeliger.and included here. 
The data are, in watts (volts) per ampere of are current, 
C = 2.68; E = 2.8 to 3.9, depending on the assumed 
temperature of the cathode spot; R= 0.04. Taking 
pg. = 3.9) Vy = 104; spn = 0 Va Gy elisraene 
reasonable value owing to the fact that it must lie 
between lower and upper limits of 5.3 and 10.3 and 
probably nearer the upper value“) knowing C’ to be 
negligible and H zero, and assuming F = 0, we find 
f = 0.25 to 0.16. If F is taken to be greater than zero, 
f becomes still smaller. 

Even if cooling by radiation R and evaporation E is 
entirely neglected, which could only be justified if all 
mercury were lost from the cathode mechanically rather 
than by evaporation, and even if the cooling @_ by 
electron emission were neglected, which would be 
justified if the emission were due entirely to the “‘pull- 
ing out” effect of the field, still equation (21) gives only 
f = 0.70. In any case, therefore, the fraction of cur- 
rent carried by electrons must be less than 70 per cent, 
whereas Compton’s theory predicted 96 per cent. 

i CONCLUSIONS 

From this consideration of energy balance at the 
cathode, therefore, it would appear that Compton’s 
assumption that the thickness of the cathode fall space 
is equal to the electron mean free path is incorrect, and 
that this thickness is much smaller. If it is much smal- 
ler, the positive ions must move through it generally 
without colliding, and we have exactly the space charge 
condition leading to equation (20) of Langmuir’s theory. 
We must therefore consider the evidence as strongly 
supporting Langmuir’s theory. 

Further than this, these energy considerations lead 
us to some conclusions regarding the mechanism of 
electron emission from the cathode of a mercury arc. 
Since almost certainly the cathode drop does not exceed 
the ionizing potential V; = 10.4 volts, it is obvious that 
no electron can ionize more than once near the cathode. 
The fraction f cannot, therefore, be less than 0.5 and 
could only be that small in case the probability of 
ionization were unity, which cannot be so. From this 
consideration, f must exceed 0.5. An examination of 
equation (21) in connection with Giintherschulze’s 
data shows that a value of f > 0.5 can only be obtained 
if g_ < 3.9 and EH < 2.8 by large margins. In other 
words, the field at the cathode surface acts to pull 
out electrons which would not otherwise be liberated, 
and some of the mercury is lost from the cathode 


hese possibilities was suggested by Langmuir, whose 
easurements of positive ion current densities led him 
_ to estimate the field at the cathode of a mercury arc 
to be of the order of 10° volts per em. Such fields are 
known to pull electrons from metal surfaces in the 
presence of gases or vapors, and would probably be 
especially effective if the metal surface is heated, as 
in an arc, so that many electrons need only the addi- 
tional assistance of the field to permit their escape“. 
ConpDITIONS JUST BEYOND THE CATHODE FALL SPACE 
This region, generally called the negative glow, is a 
region in which the concentration of ions is maximum. 
The electric field is of minimum strength and is often 
reversed in direction, the current being by diffusion of 
electrons in the direction of decreasing concentration®® 46, 
_ Probably much of the radiation from this part of the arc 
is the result of recombination of ions and electrons*’. 
CONDITIONS IN THE POSITIVE COLUMN 

_ Here ionization occurs to just a sufficient extent to 
balance the loss of ions by recombination or diffusion 
tothe walls, if thearc be enclosed. This ionization may 
be produced thermally, by electron impact, photo- 
electrically, or by a combination of these. There are 
reasons for ascribing much of it to high temperature in 
a the carbon are, while this certainly plays no role in the 
-mercury arc, where the ionization is due to electron 
- impacts, probably of a cumulative nature. The light 
from the positive column is almost certainly due to 

excitation rather than to recombination“. 

a CONDITIONS AT THE ANODE 
- The anode drop in potential may be positive or 
- negative according to conditions first explained by 
= ngmuir and Mott-Smith* as follows: Surrounding 
the anode is an atmosphere of ions and electrons moving 
with more or less random motion. — oi, in this random 
- motion, the excess of electrons over positive i ions striking 
of anode would be greater than the total current in the 
‘ it, then a negative, or reverse, anode drop is set up 
soa i hold back enough electrons to keep the current 
to the value, demanded by the constants of the circuit. 


; . drop is set up so as to draw in more electrons. 
m these considerations, it is evident that anode drop 


current densities of the former type. 


of — still 
unpublished). v . = 
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ments. A. W. Hull’ reports that calorimetric work 
on high-power mercury arcs at the General Electric 
laboratory is also in quantitative agreement with these 
ideas. 


From the preceding dsecaeion it will be seen that 


much progress in the understanding of arc phenomena 
has been made during the past few years, and that 
there are at present numerous possibilities for 
further experimental research, guided by theoretical 
considerations. 


ADDENDA 


mit ) Complete discussions of earlier work on ares, 
with bibliographies, may be found in 


“The Electric Arc,” Mrs. Ayrton (The Electrician — 


1902) 

“The Electric Arc,” Child (Van Nostrand 1913) 

Lichtbogen, “Handbuch der Radiologie,’ Vol. IV, 
pp. 211-444, Hagenbach (Akademische Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, Leipzig, 1917) ee 

L’Are Electrique, Leblanc Fils (Journal de Physique 
1922) 


Lichtbogen, “Handbuch der Physik,” Vol. XIV, 


‘Hagenbach (Springer 1927) - 


(2) In terms of mechanism, the are may be defined 


as a gas discharge in which the ionization near the 


cathode is produced by electrons which have fallen 
through the cathode fall of potential and thereby gained 
the energy necessary for ionization, whereas in the glow 
discharge the ionization is produced while the electrons 
are falling through the cathode fall space. In the glow 
discharge the ionization increases exponentially with 
distance from the cathode: in the are there is no ex- 
ponential building up of ionization. This definition is 
equivalent to the one already given. 

(3) Different are types are sometimes found under 
conditions in which transitions from one form to another 
may occur. It is suggested that the primarily ‘‘ther- 
mionic”’ are and the primarily ‘‘pulling out of electrons” 
arc may be two such types. In Table I those arcs 
whose current densities are thousands of amperes are 
probably of the latter type and those with smaller 
Both types are 
There is some evidence 
Slepian, 


shown for tungsten in Table I. 
another are mechanism (Dr. 
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Discussion 


Joseph Slepianm: There is hardly a scientist on whose work 
I lean more than Professor Compton’s. 

I remember as one of the best of Professor Compton’s papers 
the one on the theory of the are which he gave in the Physical 
Review in 1923, in which he so ably defended the thermionic 
theory which he has discussed tonight. Today, however, Pro- 
fessor Compton apparently feels that perhaps this theory may 
not always hold after all. 


Remarkable also have been his papers on abnormally low- 
voltage ares. The first deals with the theoretical difficulties, 
almost proving that an are with a voltage less than the ionizing 
voltage of the gasis impossible. A later paper, however, demon- 
strates the existence of ares with voltage less than the ionizing 
potential but greater than the resonance potential. Then 
followed a paper showing that where ares with voltages lower 
than the resonance potential had apparently been obtained, 
oscillations had been present which momentarily would raise 
the voltage above the resonance potential. Then came still 
another paper showing that ares with total voltage less than the 
resonance potential were possible under suitable conditions. 


Another paper which I found exceedingly valuable, stimulating, 
and instructive, is that one on the Mobility of Ions in Discharges 
in which he very boldly sets out to calculate the ways in which 
ions will move in gases of considerable density under the action 
of the electrical fields, taking account of various kinds of col- 
lisions which electrons can have with molecules. This was an 
exceedingly difficult problem, and I marveled that anyone had 
the temerity to tackle it. Yet with a few skillful manipulations 
and ideas, Professor Compton derived equations which are 
quite easy to understand and exceedingly valuable. 


There are some experiences which I have had in connection with 
my engineering work which I think will be interesting in relation 
to the theory of the are. The various theories of the cathode of 
the are mentioned by Professor Compton require that a con- 
siderable portion of the current be carried by electrons leaving 
the cathode. The question then arises as to how these electrons 
get out of the cathode, as ordinarily electrons will not pass from 
a metal into an adjoining gas. One agency which will assist 
electrons in escaping from a metal is heat. When its temperature 
is sufficiently high electrons ean pass freely out of a cathode. 
This is essentially the thermionic theory of the cathode of the 
are, which Professor Compton advocated a number of years ago. 


Another possibility which Professor Compton has mentioned 
is that a very high electric gradient may develop at the cathode 
surface in the are a gradient so high that the electrons are pulled 
out of the cathode even though it is not hot enough for thermionic 
emission. j 

At the time of the experiments which I am going to describe, 
I, along with almost everybody else, believed in the thermionic 
theory of the cathode; that is, that in an are it was necessary to 
have a cathode hot enough for thermionic emission. If the 
cathode was not hot enough for this, an are discharge would be 
impossible, and if any discharge was obtained it would have to be 
a glow or other high-voltage form. I tried to apply these ideas 
to the development of the are which follows the breakdown of a 
spark-gap by application of high voltage. 

Since the electrodes of the spark-gap are initially cold, it 
seemed necessary that the discharge should start as a glow and 
only after some point of the cathode reached a sufficiently high 
temperature should the discharge change into an are. [I tried 
to calculate the time for the heating up of the cathode spot, and 
therefore the time for the flow to change into an are, using data 
for the watts input at the cathode of a glow on copper obtained 
from other experiments. I found it would take seconds before 
the copper would get to the melting point, let alone a temperature 
sufficient for thermionic emission. But the experiment showed 
that the are struck almost at once. Immediately after the gap 
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broke down, the voltage dropped to 20 volts, which is too low 
for a glow. 

I had been of the opinion that the cathode had to be hot in 
order to maintain an are; yet here, where the electrodes did not 
have time to get hot, I was getting a discharge with only 20 volts. 
More recently, this experiment has been repeated, using the 
DuFour Oscillograph, and it has been found that the time for the 
discharge to change from glow to are is of the order of a micro- 
second. 

Since the cathode ecouldn’t have become hot in soshort a time, 
this experiment made me feel that the thermionic theory of the 
eathode couldn’t be correct; at least not all of the time. 

Another experience in connection with my engineering work 
which made me believe that probably the cathode didn’t have to 
be hot was in studying the operation of switches. I have seen 
switches in which the are was blown rapidly along the arcing 
horns operate, and examined the horns afterward, finding 
stretches on the arcing horn absolutely free of burning. There 
might be some oxidation but no evidence of a very high 
temperature. 

This seemed strange and would be hard to explainif the cathode 
had to be hot enough for thermionic emission. I looked into this 
a little more closely, and considered the hypothesis that perhaps 
the are hopped from point to point, without passing over the 
intervening stretch, so that this stretch might not appear burned 
because the are had not actually played on it. 
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20,000 amperes; that is, I have moved a 20,000-ampere are, over 
a cathode surface so rapidly that there was no melting of the 
copper but merely a trace of oxidation. Incidentally, the current 
density in these experiments was of the order of 30,000 amperes 
per em.” 

The application of the method of energy balance at the 
cathode which Professor Compton has used in his paper for esti- 
mating the fraction of the current carried by electrons is cer- 
tainly very interesting, and the values f = 0.25 to f = 0.16 
obtained for the mereury are seem significant. If the ionization 
of the gas next to the cathode is primarily due to collisions from 
electrons coming from the cathode, f could not be less than 0.50. 

Some time ago, I suggested in the Physical Review that per- 
haps no part of the current at the cathode was carried by elec- 
trons, but that all of the current was carried by positive ions _ 
coming from the highly ionized gas next to the cathode. The 
cause of the high state of ionization in the gas was to be sought . 
in the very intense energy concentration there. The values of f 
which Compton finds indicate that this suggestion may be near 
the truth.. Indeed, if a necessary correction to the energy balance 
equation is applied, the value of f comes even closer to zero in 
accordance with my suggestion. The correction is as follows. 
As item (1) under A, “Heating of the Cathode,’ Professor 
Compton has “By incoming positive ions, which fall through the 
cathode drop B., (1 —f) (Be + @+).” But all the positive 
ions do not fall through the cathode drop unimpeded. Some 
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I eliminated this possibility by bringing the electrodes very 
close together, and also took photographs with a high-speed 
camera. I found that even at those spots where the are had 
played, as indicated by the photographs, there was no burning. 

A German, H. Stolt, has also carried out similar experiments, 
published in the Annalen der Physik. Stolt caused an are to 
move over a cathode so rapidly that apparently there was no 
"heating of the cathode. The claims of Stolt were criticized by 
Giuntherschulze, who is mentioned frequently in this paper of 
Professor Compton’s; but Stolt replied quite well to the criticism 
of Gintherschulze, and I believe that Stolt’s conclusions are 
fairly well established. Stolt did get a low-voltage discharge 
from copper and other metals, which moved so rapidly over the 
copper surface that no spot of the copper surface became hot 
enough to melt, let alone have thermionic emission. This 
seemed to me to disprove definitely the theory of the necessity for 
thermionic emission. I have carried experiments similar to 
Stolt’s somewhat further, and have used currents as high as 


will collide with molecules and lose energy to the gas. Also, 

many positive ions will be reflected from the cathode thus in- 

creasing the chanees of collision with molecules. Let @ be the 

fraction of the energy acquired by falling through the cathode 

drop, which a positive ion, on the average gives up to the cathode, 

Then item (1), under A, becomes (1 — f) (@ B, + 4). 
Equation (21) then becomes ’ 


aB,.+o,—-FB;+H—-C—C’-R-E 
O Boch beet Pail (Be Ba)ow 
If we substitute the numerical values used by Compton we get 
8.6 a— 5.5 8.6 a — 6.6 
8.6 od + 3.9 8.66 + 3.9 ~ 
If we take @ =I we get, of course, the values of Compton, 
f = 0.25 and f = 0.16. If, however, a is as low as 0.64 by the 


first formula, or 0.77 by the second formula, we get f = 0. 
Now what is a reasonable estimate of the value of @? We 


f = 


orf = 


f= 
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may obtain some idea by determining the number of positive ions 
which cross the cathode space without colliding with a molecule. 
The electronic mean free path as given by Compton in this paper 
for the mereury-are cathode is 4 x 10-' cm. and therefore the 
ionic mean free path is 1.0 X 10-5'em. On the other hand from 
equation (20) taking — J = 4000 as given by Guntherschulze, 
we find, for d, the cathode-fall space d = 4.95 x 10-8. The 
fraction of the positive ions which will have free paths greater 
than the cathode-fall space will therefore be 


_4.95 X10-§ 
e 10X105 — 2-0.495 _ 0.61. 


That is only 61 per cent of the positive ions crossing the cathode- 
fall space fail to collide with a gas molecule. Hence a value of 
@ equal to 0.77 does not look altogether unreasonable. 

J.C. Lincoln: At the plant of The Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, we have run across a new phenomenon which has to do 
. with the nature of the are and which has changed my notion of 
what happens in the are. This phenomenon occurs in a device 
which we call an “electric torch.” 

The illustration herewith, shows the arrangement of the parts 
making up the torch. Thecopper electrode holder for the negative 
termina! is water-cooled as well as the copper positive terminal 
where the path of the cooling water is indicated. The copper 
anode has a tapered hole of the dimensions indicated on the 
sketch cut in it. The opening in the anode is round and the 
dimensions are those of a section through the center of the 
opening in the anode. 

After the parts are set up an are is started between the carbon 
cathode and copper anode by short circuiting them with a 
earbon pencil. While the are-is maintained, a flame projects 
from the anode as shown in the illustration. 


Observation of the are shows that the size of the flame pro- 
jecting from the anode is roughly proporticnal to the amperes 
across the are, as might be expected. 

Furthermore, with a given current, the flame is larger when the 
distance D is smaller, the size of the flame decreasing as the 
distance D is increased. 

A change of current causes a much greater difference in the 
size of the flame than is caused by a proportionate change in 
the distance D. 

The flame is apparently due to very hot carbon particles. _ 

If the fiame is cooled, carbon is deposited on the cooling sur- 
face just as it would be if the flame from a wick were cooled. 

A series of tests was made varying the current and the spacing 
D. The current was furnished by one of the company’s 200- 
ampere, d-c. welders and was adjusted to 50, 75, 100, and 150 
amperes across the are. The distance D was adjusted to 3/16, 
3/8, and 9/16in. For the results shown in the accompanying 
table, the flame was above the torch, as shown in the illustration. 

To determine the amount of heat in the flame, the amount of 
cooling water passing through the torch and its rise in tempera- 
ture were measured. In the tests the initial temperature of the 
cooling water was 19.1 deg. cent. and 5.375 lb. per minute was 
used. From these measurements, the heat absorbed by the 
water was calculated. The rate at which this heat was absorbed 
was then expressed in watts. It was assumed that the watts 
input, minus the watts carried off by the water, equals the heat 
energy in the flame, and the table shows the percentages of heat 
in the water and the flame respectively. 

The results indicate in general that the greater the current, 
the greater is the energy in the flame; also, that the smaller D is, 
the greater is the energy in the flame. 

The table shows that from !/» to 7/3 of the heat appears in the 
flame, and I believe that if none of the heat developed in the flame 
was radiated and absorbed by the copper and water, an even 
larger proportion of the total heat in the are would appear in 
the flame. 


The direction of the flame can be affected by a magnet. By 
presenting the south-seeking pole of a bar magnet to the are, the 
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TABLE I 
Temp. 
rise of Percer tage 
Din cooling | Watts | of heat 
sixteenths water, jabsorbed 
of an Watts deg. by In In 
inch Amperes| Volts input cent.* water | water | flame 
3 50 47 2350 | 5.9 1002 42.5 | 57.5 
6 50 48 2400 6.9 1170 48.8 | 61.2 
3 ts) 51 3820 8.9 1535 40.2 | 59.8 
6 75 40 3750 9.9 1695 45.2 | 54.8 
9 75 48 3600 11.9 2020 56.0 | 44.0 
3 100 55 5500 10.9 1850 33.6 | 66.4 
6 100 51 5100 13.9 2360 46.1 | 53.9 
9 100 49.5 4950 16.2 2750 55.5 | 44.5 
3 150 57 8560 18.4 3130 36.6 | 63.4 
6 150 51 7670 20.9 3560 46.5 | 53.5 
9 150 51 7670 23.9 4040 52.7 


47.3 
*5.375 lb. of water passed per min. ; 


flame is pushed to one side. So far as I could judge the flame 
itself is not affected by the magnet. The direction of the flame 
is a function of the current from the carbon cathode to the anode. 
To put it another way, the magnet had no éffect on the direction 
of the flame except when close to the are between the carbon and 
copper anode. 

The current between the carbon and copper anode is effected 
in just the way one would expect from the laws governing 
electromagnetic action. 

When there is no external magnetic field at the arc, the current 
flows radially between the carbon and the copper anode. When 
the are is subjected to an external magnetie field, the current is 
forced to only a part of the radial path between carbon and copper 
and at the same time the flame is deflected so that it is more at 
right angles to the current. 


What bearing do these results have on our conception of 
what takes place in the are? 


The present view is that the voltage across the are is made up 
of three portions: (1) the drop at the negative terminal, which 
must be great enough to heat the terminal to the point where it 
will throw off ions readily, (2) the /-R drop due to the resistance 
of the gas stream between anode and cathode, and (3) the drop 
at the positive terminal which is fixed by the nature of. the 
material and in the carbon are is much greater than the drop at 
the negative terminal. The results of the measurements would 
indicate that in the carbon arc there is a drop at the positive 
terminal that may be fixed by the nature of the material, but 
that this drop is not nearly so great as has been supposed. The 
heat at the positive terminal in the ordinary carbon are is the 
sum of the heat due to the inherent drop and the heat of the flame 
or blast from the negative terminal. The heat due to the flame 
or blast has been separated largely from the inherent anode drop 
in the electric torch and measured. The measurements indicate 
that the heat in the flame or blast is greater on the average than 
the sum of the anode drop, the cathode drop, and the J-R drop 
due to the resistance of the gaseous part of the are. 

I do not think it is far from the truth to say that two-thirds 
of the energy in the carbon are appear as heat in the flame or 
blast from the cathode. The question naturally oceurs—What 
is the nature of the flame? Two things can be said of it. First, 


' particles of very hot carbon are shot off the end of the cathode 


and these draw the air with them so that the flame from a match 
is sucked downward through the opening in the anode when the 
apparatus is set up so that the flame is below the torch. The 
current of air was doubtless much stronger when the apparatus 
was turned over, for it was not possible to get the 9/16-in. read- 
ing with 50 amperes, for the are would not persist long enough 
to permit of measurement of the heat. 
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I assumed that this was due to the stronger current of air 
through the opening in the anode when the apparatus was set 
up to take the measurements contained in the table. 

The second thing is that the actinic value of the flame near the 
opening in the anode is very much greater than the value in most 
of the flame. When the flame was focused on the ground glass 
the image of the flame covered nearly the whole plate, but a 
short-time photograph showed a very small figure on the plate. 
The pictures were taken in 1/500 to 1/1000 sec. and at this 
speed, not more than 10 per cent of the flame that showed on the 
ground glass plate appeared on the photograph. 

A picture of the flame was taken with the camera behind a 
piece of 14-in. thick pasteboard to see if the active part of the 
flame contained X-rays. The results were negative. 

When the current was reversed in direction, the apparatus 
refused to work as a torch and the are apparently tried to run up 
the carbon when it was made the positive terminal of the are. 
This is a most noteworthy fact, for it depends on something be- 
side the electromagnetic forces. In any piece of apparatus with 
which I am acquainted, the direction of motion is independent of 


the direction of current, for the reversal of current reverses the - 


flux and with both flux and current reversed, the direction of 
motion is unchanged. 

What is this blast or flame from the cathode? Apparently 
it is not a stream of electrons, for if it were, it would be affected 
by a magnetic field. At the same time it must be remembered 
that approximately two-thirds of the total energy in the are 
appears in this flame. It is my opinion that the blast from the 
cathode in the carbon are is due to vaporized carbon from the 
earbon pencil. 

We do not know much about the latent heat of carbon, but it 
is possible and even probable that itis very high. If I am correct 
in the opinion that most of the energy of the carbon are is 
expanded in vaporizing carbon from the carbon cathode and 
that most of the heat that appears at the positive anode is due to 
the solidification of the vaporized carbon at the anode, this 
would be evidence of a large amount of energy required as latent 
heat to vaporize carbon. 


It is my belief that to get a more accurate conception of what 
occurs in the are,-we shall have to substitute the idea of the blast 
from the negative terminal as being the central and important 
thing which occurs in the are; for the idea that there are inherent 
anode and cathode drops. 5 

The tests described in this paper show that the flame is a 
- phenomenon.associated with the negative terminal. 

The old way of looking at it would be to say that the inherent 
drop at the positive terminal was great enough to produce the 
heat that actually appears there. This old conception has, 
I think, been shown to be wrong by these tests. 

The old idea was that the current passed across the are in a 
solid stream and that a cross-section of the current in,the are 
would be a circle. 


The experiment with the torch, as well as some others not 
described, indicate that the core of the are is the blast from the 
negative terminal and that the current flows outside of the 
blast and that the section of the current across the are would be 
an annulus and not a cirele. In such a cross-section, the inner 
circle would be the cross-section of the blast from the negative 
terminal and the annulus outside of this inner circle would be the 
cross section of the current. There is no doubt that this is 
the true picture of the cross-section of the current in the case of 
the torch, and I believe it is the true picture in any carbon are. 


P. P. Alexander: I should like to ask Professor Compton 
to say a few words about the ionizing potentials of different gases. 
These are well known at ordinary temperatures, but at the 
temperature of the are core, apparently, they are entirely 
different. For instance, the ionizing potential of nitrogen at 
ordinary temperature is something like 11 volts; at the tempera- 
ture of the are core, it appears to be several hundred times less. 
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I should like to ask Professor Compton if experiments have 
been made to determine the various ionizing potentials at high 
temperatures, because knowledge of these potentials is quite 
essential to the correct interpretation of are phenomena. 


V. Karapetoff: Dr. Compton’s paper is mainly concerned 
with simple, steady ares, and it is only right that an involved 
phenomenon should first be studied in its simplest form. In 
practical applications, we have mostly variable ares, and our 
problem is two-fold: (1) To make an are as steady as possible; 
for example, in are furnaces, in electric welding, in are lamps, 
rectifiers, ete.; or else, (2) to make an are as unstable as possible 
so as to extinguish it quickly; for example, in switches, spark- 
gaps, relay contacts, flashovers, ete. 

In either group of problems, it is of importance to know the 
factors which contribute both to the stability and instability of 
an. are, so as to intensify the desirable factors at will. This 
means that engineers will have to pay more and more attention 
to the physical nature of the are, and Dr. Compton’s paper, with 
its references to literature, should prove a valuable introduction 
to the subject as well as a guide to future investigators. 

Dr. Compton quotes several empirical equations for the ob- 
served relationship between the voltage and the current in a 
steady arc. In a transient are, or spark-over, both the current 
and the voltage are functions of time, and the apparent total 
resistance of the are is variable. Dr. Max Toepler! has proposed 
the following function for this resistance: : 

Ri =k F/At (a) 

Here k is an empirical constant, F, the length of the are, and 
A; the total quantity of electricity which has passed through the 
are from the instant ¢ = 0, when it was struck, to the instant t 
under consideration. 

For a transient are, there is some reason for Toepler’s formula, 
in that the ionized state of the gas is established only gradually, 
and may be considered a function of the quantity of electricity 
which has passed through the are, the conductance increasing 
with this quantity. 

On the other hand, Toepler’s formula has some serious defects; 
namely, 

1. The resistance, according to formula (a), being infinite. 
at the instant of striking, no finite voltage should be able to start 
an are; 

2. Should the are continue over an indefinite period of 
time, its resistance, according to Toepler, should drop to zero; 

3. The ratio of the voltage to the current is assumed to be 
proportional to the length of the are; in reality there is a con- 
siderable and concentrated fall of potential at the cathode, and 
some drop at the anode. 


It is proposed, therefore, to generalize Toepler’s formula as 
follows: 
Ri = (KP +h)/(Ai+q +r (b) 
In this expression, k!, g, and r are additional constants, intro- 
duced for the purpose of correcting the above-mentioned defects 
of the original formula. When Q; = 0, i. ¢., at the beginning 
of the discharge, R; is no more infinitely large, but has a high 
finite value, Ryo = (kF + k')/q +r. With a steady are, when 
Q: = ©, the resistance is no more equal to zero, but has the 
limiting low value of R= vr. Furthermore, the resistance is 
assumed to inerease more slowly than the length F of the are, 
there being a correction term ik}. 


Dr. Otto Mayr has given a general theory of condenser dis- 
charge through a resistance and a sphere-gap, using Toepler’s 
formula for the resistance of a transient are”. He has also 
determined some values of k from the available experimental 
data. The next step should be to extend his theory on the basis 
of generalized formula (b), and to determine the numerical values 
of the constants which it contains. 


1. Archiv fur Elek., 1925, Vol. 14, p. 306. 
2. Archiv fur Elek., 1926, Vol. 17, p. 53. 
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E. C. Starr: I should like to ask Dr. Compton and the 
gentlemen who have discussed his paper if they have any data on 
the order of magnitude of the transient resistance of an are. 
I have reference to the type of are that is initiated by a potential 
of several thousand volts between electrodes in air at normal 
pressure and temperature. 

The size and shape of the electrodes, as well as the spacing, 
no doubt affect the resistance considerably. For example, the 
ionized path between the points of a needle-gap is not uniform 
in intensity of ionization and the effective cross-sectional area 
of the path is relatively small compared to the area of the path 
between large spheres or parallel disks. Hence it is to be ex- 
pected that the resistance of an are between the latter type of 
electrodes should have a lower value throughout the entite period 
of the transient than in the case of a needle-gap of the sam 
spacing. 

Dr. Slepian spoke of measuring the voltage transient of an are. 
Perhaps he also recorded the current transient and could there- 
fore readily determine the resistance characteristic. 

The transient resistance equation suggested by Prof. Karapetoff 
should be of considerable value in the calculation of transients in 
cireuits containing spark-gaps if the values of the constants can 
be’ determined. 


R. W. Sorensen: (communicated after adjournment) I 
should like to supplement what has been said by telling some of 
the interesting things relating to ares that Dr. Millikan and I 
have found, as we have endeavored to produce a non-arcing 
switch for use on electric circuits. At California Institute of 
Technology we have been interrupting high-voltage, high-power 
electric circuits by means of switches enclosed in a vacuum 
chamber. To date, we have been very successful in our at- 
tempts to do this, largely because the are at the opening of the 
switch is very small, and apparently removes a negligible amount 
of material from the switch terminal when the are is struck. 
We have some switches showing practically no burning or pitting 
of contacts after 4000 operations. Also, by means of relatively 
small contacts, currents of several thousand amperes at approxi- 
mately 50,000 volts, have been successfully interrupted. In 
performing these interruptions, the switch terminals have not 
been unduly pitted and since there is no pitting of the metal, 
it is rather difficult to account for the energy dissipation at the 
switch during the time of opening. 


Dr. Compton has defined an are ‘‘as a discharge of electricity 
between electrodes in a gas or vapor, which has a negative or 
practically zero volt-ampere characteristic and a voltage drop 
at the cathodes of the order of the minimum ionizing or minimum 
exciting potential of the gas or vapor,” all of which may be true 
but we have found from our many experiences that if gas or vapor 
is required to maintain an are, the amount required is indeed 
very small. Perhaps if we could hypothecate a liquid or gas, 
which will not vaporize at are temperature, it would still be possi- 
ble, though it may appear improbable, to start an are in such a 
liquid. I should like to ask Dr. Compton how it would affect 
his definition to leave out the words “‘gas or vapor’”’ and have his 
definition read “‘an are is a discharge of electricity between 
electrodes, which has a negative or practically zero volt-ampere 
characteristic and a voltage drop at the cathode of the minimum 
ionizing or minimum exciting potential of the material stripped 
from an electrode at the temperature of the are.’”’ In other 
words, is it essential that there be a surrounding medium of gas 
or vapor in order that an are may be struck by. the electrodes. 

If for the moment we assume a medium of gas or vapor not 
essential to the establishment of an are, we must, of course, look 
for some other means of explaining the process by which an are 
between electrodes is sustained even for a very short period of 
time. This presents a difficulty, which, however, may not be 
insurmountable. Contrary to public opinion, the best known 
vacuum is not a perfect insulator, in the sense that no electric 
current can be made to pass across such a vacuum, because we 


- from one to the other, but both are recognized as ares. 
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now know that electrons can be shot across vacuous spaces. 
When an arc is struck by the two separating electrodes, there 
must be present a host of ions or ionized particles, as well as free 
electrons which serve as the carrier for the are. Is it not possible 
to picture a condition under which these carriers may be provided 
entirely from the electrodes, and not by a surrounding gas? 


K. T. Compton: The work to which Dr. Slepian ealls 
attention is, I think, some of the most interesting in connection 
with the theory of the are. I made a reference to it in the paper, 
but I should like to call attention to just one thing for fear of 
being misunderstood. 

There were two theories of Langmuir that have been discussed. 
One theory has no reference to the origin of the electrons. It 
would apply independently whether the electrons have ther- 
mionie or any other origin. It is merely a space-charge theory. 

As to the other theory, 7. e., that electrons may be pulled out 
of the cathode by high electrie fields, I think that we have there a 
possibility of two types of electric ares. Of course there are often 
two or even more types of ares. The character may change 
It seems 
to me we have brought out in this discussion opportunity at least 
for two of these. 

Dr. Slepian mentioned the case of a copper are in which the 
cathode was not melted, and obviously didn’t get to the melting 
temperature. On the other hand, we certainly do have copper 
ares in which the copper does melt. 


In Table I we notice two tungsten ares, one with a current 
density of 3200 amperes per sq. em., and the other with 700. In 
the latter case the thermionic emission ean be calculated from the 
temperature that the are reached. The tungsten melted, and at 
least reached the melting point of tungsten. In that case (see 
Table IL) the thermionic emission, calculated from the constants 
of tungsten, comes as near 700 amperes per sq. em. as the purity, 
of the tungsten would justify. On the other hand, 3200 is 
clearly too high to be accounted for by thermionic emission. In 
tungsten we have these two different types, one evidently of 
thermionic origin and the other of different origin,—perhaps with 
electrons pulled out (Langmuir) or perhaps arising from intense 
ionization in front of the cathode (Slepian). 


Nottingham used a special type of are, especially designed to 
reduce heat conduction so that cathode temperature could rise. 
He got a large cathode spot. In the case of carbon also we have 
pretty good evidence of the large proportion of the emission 
thermionically, and in the case of Pointilite lamps and Tungar 
rectifiers where we can use a pyrometer to determine the tempera- 
ture of the various parts of the cathodes, one gets pretty good 
agreement with the theory of thermionic emission. 


In Table I, in the cases where we have current densities running 
into thousands of amperes per sq. em. I think, with Dr. Slepian, 
that thermionic emission is not adequate to account for currents 
of that order. Another agency must be operative in such eases. 

There are two ways in which the temperature may affect the 
ionizing potential. In the first place, the gas to be ionized may 
be dissociated from its molecular state into an atomic state as a 
result of high temperature. That such action is possible has 
been shown in experimental cases where it is possible to produce 
this dissociation under conditions that ean be controlled, namely, 
in hydrogen, iodine, ete. In those eases the effect is always to 
reduce the ionizing potential. This action of temperature is 
indirect. 

As regards any direct effect of temperature on the ionizing 
potential of the gas, this effect will probably be rather small 
because translating degrees centigrade into volts, about 8000 deg. 
cent. correspond to only one volt. There are no laboratory 
experiments that reach a temperature as high as 8000 deg. So 
the average energy imparted to electrons as the result of high 
temperature or to the molecules by high temperature would in 
general be only a fraction of a volt. 


¢ Vines of ‘Ae a aU Ke me sdieetad ‘an iD The 
ones I know that have been directly investigated have been 
sociation of molecular gases into their constituents, and the 
ect thermal ionization of alkaline vapors in electric furnaces, 
done at the Mt. Wilson Observatory. 
. With regard to the question by Mr. Starr, I am sorry that I 
‘cannot give the desired information because I have made no 
: study of transient are phenomena. 
_ Professor Sorensen’s suggestion that the. ipaeatioe of materials 
stripped from the electrodes at the temperature of the are be 
substituted for that of a surrounding gas or vapor appears to me 
to be quite permissible as including the interesting discharges 
which he described as tue ares. 


cluded i in the term ‘‘vapor” in the sense that I have used. The 

Ss p important thing, as I see it, is the presence of some ionizable 
i material in the space between the electrodes. 

The great success of this current interrupter seems to be due to 

the fact that, at such low gas or vapor pressures, the mobility of 


In fact such ‘material i is in-. 
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the ions is so great that they effectively disappear from the are 
space during the time of low voltage between voltage reversals. 
In high-pressure ares as in oil-immersed circuit breakers, on the 
other hand, the ion mobility is so small that ions remain in 
in sufficient concentration to re-strike the are after the voltage 
reversal. 


In answer to Prof. Karapetoff I wish to say that I never dis- 
cuss the question of an electric are with anyone who has had any 
real practical experience with an electric are without feeling how 
limited is the experience which we have in the laboratory. As I 
said, we physicists work with ares on a small scale, and the atten- 
tion of physicists has been devoted to ares under the simplest 
conditions in order to find out something about the things going 
on in the are. Unfortunately those aren’t the ares met with in 
engineering practise, where simplicity and even understanding 
of the phenomena are not the prime considerations. It may be, 
I am afraid, another generation of physicists which will be able 
to answer some of the questions which are uppermost in the 
minds of engineers. 


Printing 'Telegraphs on Non-Loaded Ocean 
Cables 
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Synopsis.—This paper discusses the application of printing 
telegraphs to ocean cable operation. Reference is made to various 
improvements in apparatus and operation, tending toward increased 
output, and the effect of the application of these improvements from 
the laying of the first cable to the present time. Telegraph codes and 
their relation to speed and their applicability to printer operation are 
also discussed. ’ 


Transmission methods, shaping of the signals, variable lag, and 
the effect of earth currents are also described in the paper. Manual, 
semi-automatic, and full automatic operation of long ocean cables are 
covered briefly. The characteristics and advantages of regenerative 
repeaters are pointed: out and the operation of printers on cables 
described. ‘ 


HISTORY 


INCE the laying of the first successful ocean cable 
between Heart’s Content, Newfoundland and 
Valentia, Ireland, cable engineers have worked to 

increase the output or speed by improving the terminal 
apparatus and by the use of more efficient operating 
methods. 

The first cables were operated by the manipulation 
of two keys at the sending terminal of the cable, one 
used for a dot and the other for a dash of the cable 
Morse code. At the receiving end these signals were 
received on the well-known mirror galvanometer. The 
moving vane of this galvanometer carried a small 
mirror by means of which a beam of light was projected 
on a screen and deflected momentarily to the left or 
right, corresponding to the dot or dash of the Morse 
code, the center representing a space. 

This form of reception was obviously a slow one and 
was later superseded by Lord Kelvin’s siphon recorder. 
This was a great advance over the former method in 
that it gave a legible and permanent record of the 
Morse characters and increased the speed of reception 
and, therefore, the output of the cable. The: next 
important improvement was the duplexing of the cables 
permitting simultaneous transmission in each direction 
which practically doubled the speed of operation. 

Further increase in output was obtained by the de- 
velopment of automatic transmitting devices by whicha 
cable could be operated at its maximum signaling speed, 
another step in advance over the original manual 
method. Still later came the introduction of magni- 
fiers which so increased the visibility of the received 
signals that a further increase in the speed of operation 
was possible. The development of the cable printer 
permitted a further substantial increase of speed and in 
addition made the operation entirely automatic. 

The progress made in cable operation since the early 
cables were laid will be more readily appreciated if we 
note the various steps of increased output of’a given 
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cable, laid approximately 50 years ago and which is 
still in service. 

The original speed or output of this type cable when 
operated with the mirror galvanometer was about 70 
letters per minute. By the use of the siphon recorder 
this speed was increased to 80 letters per minute or 
13.3 words per minute. With the application of the 
duplex principle, by which two messages are sent at the 
same time, one in each direction, the output was practi- 
cally doubled to 160 letters per minute. Then followed 
the introduction of the automatic transmitter raising it 
to about 220 letters per minute. The addition of the 
magnifier further increased the output to about 300 
letters per minute. With printer operation the output 
of this cable has been increased to something like 375 
letters per minute. 

From this review, it will be seen that the original 
output of this cable of 70 letters per minute has been 
increased over 500 per cent, all of which has been 
brought about by the development of transmitting and 
receiving apparatus. 


OBJECT OF PRINTER OPERATION. ON OCEAN CABLES 


There were at least two objects in view in applying a 
printing telegraph system to ocean cables, one being 
to further increase the output of the cable and the other 
to make the operation wholly automatic. 

Up to the time of introduction of the cable printer, 
cable operation might be considered as semi-automatic, 
that is, while the transmission was automatic the re- 
ception was not, as it was necessary that the siphon 
recorder signals be manually translated by skilled opera- 
tors, whereas with printer operation the signals are 
translated mechanically and printed on a page or tape 
as may be desired. 


PROBLEM OF TRANSMISSION 


Before discussing the actual work of the printing 
system it may be well to consider first the problem of 
transmission. This being fundamental it should be 
clearly understood in order to more fully appreciate 
what follows. In all systems of wire communication 
a necessary element is the code of signals or telegraphic 
alphabet to be used for transmitting the message. 
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In this discussion the term code may be interpreted 
as a series of predetermined combinations of one or 
more electrical impulses or time units. These code 
combinations must be transmitted over the cable and 
translated into the letters of the alphabet at the 
receiving end. The selection of the code, for 
there are several kinds, determines the number of 
letters or words per minute which can be transmitted 
over a cable. The reason for this is that different 
codes have different time unit lengths. Not only do 
different codes vary in time unit length, but a particular 
code may in itself have combinations of variable time 
unit lengths. 


For example, the international Morse code has an 
average length of about eight and one-half time units per 
combination or character, some of the combinations 
containing only four units and some twenty units. In 
the cable Morse code, which also has combinations of 
variable length, the average time unit length is 3.7 
units. Such codes may be classed as non-uniform 
codes. Then there are the uniform codes in which each 
combination is of equal length such as the Baudot 
code of five time units and the Cook code of three 
units, so that we have at least four kinds of codes 
available for transmitting intelligence over the cable. 


The next logical step is to determine the best code to 
use for the work to be undertaken. For this purpose 
reference will be made to the code used on the cable 
selected for this comparison and the speed at which the 
cable is operated. The speed of a cable is usually 
referred to in terms of the number of letters that can 
be transmitted and recorded in one minute. This is 
determined in practise by finding the highest rate of 
speed or frequency at which alternating current, or as 
termed in cable practise, reversals of current, can be 
transmitted over the cable and that will arrive at the 
receiving end with sufficient amplitude to properly 
operate or deflect the delicate recording instrument. 
This rate of speed is termed the working fundamental 
frequency. It does not, however, mean it to be the 
maximum frequency of the cable which is probably 
much greater. 


With the code originally used on this particular cable 
as a basis, it can be determined which code should be 
used for printer operation, bearing in mind that the 
printer must necessarily yield an output as good as, or 
preferably better than the cable Morse code. 


CODES 
This particular cable was, previous to the installation 
of the printer, being operated at the rate of 150 letters 
per minute using the cable Morse code of 3.7 units. 
This means that the maximum number of time units 
that can in practise be transmitted over this cable is 


150 x 3.7 = 555 units, which reduced to terms of 

Findanientalt gapoe 4.6 cycles per 
en requency is or 4.6. cycles 
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second. The output in letters per minute for any given 
code is found by dividing the known speed of a given 
cable in time units per minute, by the figure represent- 
ing the average number of units of the code under 
consideration. 

Applying this formula to the particular cable just 
mentioned, the speed of which was 555 time units per 
minute, the output in letters per minute for the different 
codes would be: 


International ate 
(Two-cutrent 


| 


= 65.3 letters per minute 


non-uniform code) 
Cable Morse 5b5 
(Three-current = 150 letters per minute 
non-uniform code) 3:7 
Baudot 555 
(Two-current 5 = 111 letters per minute 


uniform code) 
Cooke 555 

(Three-current 

uniform code) 


185 


letters per minute 


Of the four codes available for printer operation, it 
is obvious that the International code gives too low an 
output and may therefore be eliminated for this reason, 
and also because a non-uniform code requires:a more 
complex printer mechanism than does a uniform code. 
The Cable Morse or three-current code may also be 
eliminated because of its non-uniformity. 

This leaves two codes for consideration, the Baudot 
five-unit and the Cooke three-unit. The five-unit 
code was chosen for the first experiment. 

The question may arise as to why the longer code of 
the two was selected if increased output is to be a 
factor in the development of a printing system. The 
answer is that while both the Baudot five-unit code 
and the Cooke three-unit code are uniform, so far as 
their unit lengths are concerned, there is still another 
important difference. The Baudot is a two-current 
code while the Cooke is a three-current code. The 
two-current code is made up of positive and negative 
impulses and the three-current code of positive, negative, 
and zero impulses. The two-current code is more 
desirable for printer operation than the three-current 
code because it makes for greater simplicity of 
mechanism. 

A further and important reason for selecting the two- 
current Baudot code of five units is that it is adaptable 
to a method of transmission, discussed later in the 
paper, which permits the actual doubling of the number 
of letters per minute shown in the above table of 
speeds. In this case we have the apparent paradox 
of the longer code giving a higher output than the 
shorter code. The three-current code is not adaptable 
to this method of transmission. 

Notwithstanding these differences, however, both the 
Baudot and Cooke codes were tried out in actual service 
for purposes of comparison. 

The first cable printer experiment with the five-unit 
code was tried over an ocean cable previous to the 
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outbreak of the World War. The results of this ex- 
periment were considered satisfactory but a continua- 
tion of the test was interrupted due to the war’s out- 
break and the investigation was then confined to the 
laboratory. The second ocean cable experiment was 
tried out in 1916; this was with the three-unit code. 
The results of this experiment were also considered 
satisfactory and this system was operated under regular 
traffic conditions between Ireland and Newfoundland 
during 1919 and 1920. Later the investigation led 
back to the five-unit code which was also operated 


between Ireland and Newfoundland and has been in 7 


continuous operation for several years. 


PRINCIPLE OF OCEAN CABLE PRINTING TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM 

A printing telegraph system applied to an ocean cable 
does not necessarily introduce new features with respect 
to the actual operation of the cable itself. It merely 
provides an organization of apparatus for transmitting 
the signals representing the letters of the alphabet and 
for causing them to be automatically translated into 
printed characters at the receiving end of the cable. 
Heretofore, this translation has been the work of the 
skilled operator. 


BASIS OF THE SYSTEM 


The basis of the cable printing telegraph system is a 
selective sending and receiving apparatus synchronously 
operated. 

The sending apparatus includesa perforating machine 
resembling a typewriter keyboard which is used by the 
operator for preparing the message on a strip of paper 
tape, a constant-speed distributor or transmitter, 
driven by a tuning or driving fork, combined so as to 
select and transmit in proper sequence the code or 
letter combinations set up in the strip of tape. 

The receiving apparatus includes a constant-speed 
distributor, also driven by a fork, and an automatic 
typewriter or printer, combined to select automatically 
the received signals or letters and cause them to operate 
the type bars of the automatic printer. 

In Figure 1 is shown schematically a single channel 
printing system. In the transmitter at the upper left 
of the figure, 7’ is the perforated strip of tape which 
feeds continuously through the transmitter at a con- 
stant speed. 

The five reciprocating pins or rods U P of the trans- 
mitter are operated seriatem by the five cams on the 
cam shaft CS. When a pin finds a hole in the tape it 
rises through the tape and rocks the pole-changer P C 
to its marking contact MC. The absence of a hole 
causes it to be rocked to its spacing contact SC. The 
pins U P which rise one after another are slightly 
staggered to compensate for the moving tape. The 
pole-changer operates a transmitting relay A, through 
circuit C T, which in turn operates the regular cable 
sending-on relays B that transmit into thecablethrough 
the sending condenser K. At the receiving end of the 
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cable in the cross circuit of the duplex bridge are located 
the magnifier and cable relay. These instruments are 
comparatively sensitive to small currents, the magnifier 
requiring only five or six microamperes to operate it 
and the relay something in the order of 50 to 80 micro- 
amperes to give a good working signal. The contacts 
of the relay are shown connected to two local relays C 
which operate into the printer circuit. 

From here the circuit extends through C X and CW 
into the two control relays C R! and C R? and the printer 
relay P R of the printer circuit, returning to the battery 
source at C Z. 

The two control relays C R!, C R? control the fork 
through magnet F! and keep it vibrating in synchronism 
and in phase with the distant transmitter. The driving 
fork in turn operates a step-by-step distributor through 
its contacts F T! and F M' and the distributor magnet. 
The magnet rotates a cam shaft containing a series of 
cams, C, which raise the levers Al to A6 in sequence. 
These in turn close the selecting contacts 1 to 5 of the 
printer selecting magnets. 

This arrangement of sending and receiving apparatus, 
operating synchronously, causes the five selecting con- 
tacts of the receiving apparatus to function in step with 
the five reciprocating pins of the. transmitter, so that 
an impulse transmitted through the medium of any one 
pin of the transmitter will be received on the corre- 
sponding selecting contact of the receiving distributor. 
Mounted on the shaft with the five cams referred to is 
a sixth cam, the purpose of which is to cause the 
printer to function after the five selecting cams have 
completed their cycle. 

To illustrate the actual transmission and reception 
of a signal the letter O, which we may assume has been 
prepared on the tape by the operator, will be followed 
through the transmitter. If we keep in mind the fact 
that the transmitter and receiving distributor are run- 
ning in exact step, it will be quite simple to follow the 
train of events which occur to bring about the printing 
of any given character. We will assume that the tape 
is being fed into the transmitter and that the holes for 
the letter O are just passing over the transmitter pins. - 
In this case the fourth and fifth pins become operative 
and rock the pole-changer to its marking contact M C 
for a two-unit time length. The marking sending-on 
relay then operates and transmits negative or selecting 
current to the cable which in turn deflects the magnifier 
at the receiving end and correspondingly the cable 
relay to its marking contact for two units of time. 

In this case the local marking relay, the control relay 
C R' and printer relay P R are operated by the cable 
relay and therefore move their tongues to their marking 
contacts M. The control relay C R? moves its tongue 
to its spacing contact because its winding isin opposite 
direction to that of relay C R'. Neglecting the opera- 
tion of the intermediate control relays we pass on to the 
printer relay P R which as stated was operated. to its 
marking contact by the cable relay. From here the 
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th is through the selecting contacts 4and5of and fifth selecting contacts to their associated printer 

distributor, which correspondingly closed in step selector magnets 4 and 5. 

ith the pins of the transmitter, causing the operation —_ While the above description discloses in simple form 

_ of selecting magnets 4 and 5 of the printer which control the operation of a one-channel printer system as applied 

’ _ the O type bar. ied : to ocean cables, it does not attempt to describe the 
_ The current which operates the selecting magnets has operation in its entirety. 
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channel printing systems used in land line operation. 
The reason for this is what may be called‘‘continuous 
transmission,” that is, the five code impulses of the 
cable printing system are transmitted successively with- 
out any additional intervening impulses being sent 
between the fifth and first impulse. Up to the time 


that the cable printer was developed, the land line single ° 


channel systems transmitted seven impulses per 
revolution of the distributor. This lengthened the code 
to seven time units, five units being used for the code 
and two units for synchronizing and overlapping time 


yyy 


2— OSCILLOGRAM OF CABLE PRINTER SIGNALS 


between the fifth and first impulses. The difference 
between 5 and 7 units gives the cable printing system 
about 1.5 times more letters at any given frequency. 

The other feature was earlier referred to in this paper 
as a method of transmission by which it becomes pos- 
sible to double the output of a five-unit code printer 
system. That is to say the five-unit code is made to 
yield an output better than the shorter cable Morse 
code. This is brought about in the following manner: 

Referring to the paragraph under Codes, it was shown 
that the practical fundamental frequency of the cable 
in question was 4.6 cycles per sec. or 555 half waves 
per min. Also that these waves or signals in cable 
Morse operation must be of sufficient amplitude to 
properly operate the delicate cable relay. Further it 
was shown that at the above frequency the cable Morse 
yielded 150 letters per minute and the five-unit code 111 
letters per minute. 

Heretofore, in cable work, it has been the practise 
only to increase the speed of transmission to such a point 
that the attenuation of the arrival signals does not 
decrease the amplitude below that required to properly 
operate the delicate receiving relay. In this method of 
transmission when applying printer operation to long 
cables, increased speed is brought about by taking 
advantage of the attenuation.” 

This is accomplished by increasing the rate of trans- 
mission to practically twice the rate of the cable Morse 
speed. In this case the fundamental waves or alterna- 
tions are attenuated to such an extent that they are 
practically undiscernable at the receiving end of the 
cable and, of course, cease to deflect the cable relay. 


2. This principle was first suggested by K. Gulstad in 1898, 
and was applied to the operation of comparatively short sections 
of cable. 
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To all intents and purposes these waves arrive as zero 
impulses similar to zero impulses as employed in cable 
Morse code operation. A wave of two-unit length, 
however, will now arrive with the same amplitude and 
duration as a single wave in cable Morse operation. 

It will be understood from this then that a single 
wave or a series of alternating waves will arrive at the 
distant end of the cable as zero waves and that the 
cable relay will now be deflected only by a wave two or 
more units in length. In the case of the non-arrival of 
the single waves, a local impulse or wave producer is 
employed to fill in the missing impulses and to recon- 
struct or regenerate the received signals so that they 
resemble the original transmitted signal.’ 

This wave producer forms a part of the printer 
regenerative circuit. It is shown theoretically in 
Fig. lat Ff, F T, F R, F S,and F P to potentiometer 
R! R?. This circuit is through an auxiliary winding 
of the printer relay which reverses the relay tongue to 
its opposite contact when the cable relay is deflected to 
theno-mans-land or zero position and automatically fills 
in locally the reversal waves which fail to arrive. 

Thetransmitted, received,and regenerated signals are 
shown in Fig. 2 in which are depicted the combinations 
of impulses or waves for the characters SOG. . 

A = the signals from the contacts of the transmitter. 

B the signals from the contacts of the cable local 

relays showing a straight zero line where the 

single waves are missing. 

the signals from the cable localrelays ( B signals) 
picked off by the regenerating action of the 
printer apparatus and the missing impulses 
filled in. 

the B and C signals reassembled and re- 
generated into their original shape as at A. 
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CasBLE Morse Cope OPEratTIon 


A cable printing system has now been shown, employ- 
ing a five-unit two-current code, by which can be trans- 
mitted over this particular cable practically twice as 


3. In 1913 Walter Judd and Benjamin Davies of England 
invented a method for doing this and were the first to apply this 
principle to long ocean cables. 
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many impulses as can be sent with the three-current 
cable Morse system; namely, 555 x 2 or 1110 impulses 


per minute. Correspondingly a greater number of 
, : beta i a Kt) 
letters per minute are transmitted viz. ert Ohuewace 


letters, as compared with 150 letters obtained with the 
cable Morse code. 

The Cooke three-current code and the cable Morse 
three-current code cannot be used in the manner just 
described because a zero current element forms part of 
these codes. Hence, there would be no way to dif- 
ferentiate between the zero forming part of the code 
and the zero resulting from the suppression of the single 
waves. 


As already stated in the earlier part of this paper,’ 


the printing system was successfully operated over an 
ocean cable between Ireland and Newfoundland. This 
was not, however, the final solution of printer applica- 


tion to ocean cables. The next problem was to extend 
the system so that it would operate directly between the 
two terminals of a cable circuit, as between London and 
New York. In connection with this particular phase of 
the undertaking, we will revert for a moment to a brief 
history of the prevailing practise in cable operation 
between the terminal offices. 

Fig. 3 is an outline of a cable circuit extending from 
London to New York or beyond. Up to about the time 
that the cable printer was conceived, practically all 
cable circuits were operated sectionally. For instance, 
in the case of a message whose destination was New 
York, London transmitted the message to Valentia, 
Ireland, through the repeating offices at Bristol and 
Penzance. The operators at Valentia translated the 
message and re-sent it to Heart’s Content, Newfound- 
land: here the’message was again translated and re-sent 
to North Sydney, Canada, where it was once more 
translated and resent to New York through the repeat- 
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ing offices at St. John, Canada, and Boston. Under 
these conditions the overall time consumed in passing 
messages between London and New York, or vice versa, 
was in some cases excessive. It is fair to state, how- 
ever, that under certain conditions messages were 
regularly exchanged between these two telegraph 
centers within a minute. It is quite obvious that a 
semi-automatic system such as this could not. be 
expected to meet the requirements of the ever increas- 
ing volume of traffic passing between Europe and 
America. The ultimate system must be wholly auto- 
matic, requiring no manual translation or retransmis- 
sion between any two terminals of a long cable circuit. 
This problem was met, and the solution provided, by 
the development of the regenerative repeater. A 
regenerative repeater consists of apparatus which to all 
intents and purposes functions similarly to the printing 
system which we have just discussed. 

It must be capable of mending, as it were, or recon- 
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structing the more or less distorted signals received at 
the end of a land line or cable and retransmitting them 
into the next section, as new or regenerated signals. 
Distortion of signals is due to various causes, such as 
unbalanced duplex conditions, earth currents, char- 
acteristic cable effects, and other extraneous disturb- 
ances. Without the regenerative repeater it would be 
almost impossible to satisfactorily operate a long 
cable circuit. 

There are at least two kinds of regenerative repeaters, 
one known as the rotary and the other as the fork 
repeater. These repeaters are arranged to repeat any 
of the codes which may be used in telegraph operation. 
Such a repeater consists of synchronous apparatus 
arranged to pick out the best portion of the arrival 
signal and reconstruct it so that it is identical with its 
original shape. Fig. 2 illustrates the progression of the 
operation of the repeater, the progression being in the 
order of B, C, D. 
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B = the received signals from the cable local relay 
contacts. 
C = the picking out and filling in process. 
D = thereconstructed signals to be transmitted into 


the next section. 

This type of repeater permits direct operation be- 
tween terminals separated by great distances. 
example of its efficiency, a direct circuit with printer 
operation was successfully worked between London and 
San Francisco. This circuit was about 7400 mi. in 
length including 2600 mi. of submarine cable and 
4800 mi. of open line. There were twenty-one 
repeaters in the circuit, five being regenerators between 
New York and London and the remainder being stand- 
ard land line repeaters. The occasion for this circuit 
was the Diamond Jubilee of the Birthday of San 
Francisco, September 5, 1925. As part of the program 
London and San Francisco exchanged greetings and 
other messages, while London had the honor of starting 
the grand march in the ballroom of the Civic Audi- 
torium by transmitting signals which operated the bell 
signal in the printer at San Francisco. The mechanism 
of the printer was arranged to control at a remote point, 
the hammer of a huge bell borrowed from one of the San 
Francisco ferry boats. 

These signals transmitted by London were synchro- 
nized with the strokes of ‘‘Big Ben” which chimed at 
7:00 a.m. London daylight time, equivalent to 10:00 
p.m. standard time at San Francisco. The printed 
characters as received on the printer in San Francisco 
were projected on a large screen so that the exchange of 
greetings could be seen and read by the vast audience. 
Fig. 3 shows the magnitude of the London-San Fran- 
cisco circuit. We might say here that this circuit 
worked perfectly in duplex operation and messages 
were sent and acknowledged in one minute. 


REGENERATIVE REPEATERS 


Regenerative repeaters have been in use on the 
Western Union cable circuits for a number of years and 
practically all of its old type ocean cables are operated 
as direct through circuits between London and New 
York. 

As before stated the repeaters are arranged to handle 
any of the telegraph codes which may be used. Some 
repeat the non-uniform cable code, others the straight 
uniform two-current code, and others the modified 
uniform two-current code. In some cases many of the 
signals arriving at the end of a circuit, whether it be 
cable or land line, are so distorted as to be unintelligible 
for sight reading to the skilled operator, yet the re- 
peater through the medium of its regenerative action 
will neglect the bad portions of the signal and pick 
out enough of the good portion to reconstruct a whole 
new signal. 

In addition to the type of regenerator disclosed in 
Fig..1 in connection with the printer, another type of 
regenerator is shown in Fig. 2A. Here the regenerator 
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is.shown as adapted for cable code. .The segments C 
pick up a portion of the received signal from the relays 
R and R' and transmit it into the biased pick-up 
relays via brush B R and ring S. These relays in turn 
operate the biased regenerating relays via A, B, C, D, 
E, segments C', ring S and the windings of the pick-up 
relays. The regenerative relays transmit the new 
signal into line L. 


RECEPTION OF SIGNALS OVER OCEAN CABLES 

The quality or definition of the received signals has 
such a direct bearing on the operation of printing 
telegraphs over ocean cables that it necessarily becomes 
of primary importance. Much has been written about 
this particular subject and cable engineers have 
devoted considerable time towards improving the defi- 
nition of cable signals. . The recent new type of per- 
malloy loaded cable developed by the Western Electric 
Company is a radical departure in cable design and has 
considerably increased the cable output above that of 
the best cables of the standard type. 

Reception of cable signals in its final analysis simmers _ 
down to “signal shape,” for there is a great difference 
between the sent and received signals, the latter arriv- 
ing with a non-uniformity of shape which must be 
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corrected to produce the best results. The cause for 
the non-permanent condition at the end of the cable is 


due in some measure to the characteristic effects of the . 


cable itself and their relation to the delicate receiving 
apparatus which it becomes necessary to use. If the 
receiving instrument be a siphon recorder, these effects 
are not so detrimental, but for automatic or printer 
operation in which a cable relay is required, they must 
be counteracted so as to produce signals in order to 
function automatic apparatus. 

As an illustration of the relative difference between 
the shape of the transmitted and received signals, a 
group of signals is shown in Fig. 4, in which A equals 
the transmitted signals recorded from the contacts of 
the transmitter and B the received signals traced by the 
siphon recorder. It is this difference between the sent 
and received signals which must be corrected for auto- 
matic working. 

In the discussion of the reception of cable signals, at 
least four characteristic effects met with in every day 
working are referred to, namely: 

1. The ‘‘swaying effect’? caused by earth currents. 

2. The “falling away effect’’ of certain signals due 
to the charging up process of the cable and its associated 
condensers. 

3. The “wandering zero effect.” 

4, The “‘variable lag effect.” 
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The latter two effects are the result of a condition in 
the cable brought about by the transmission of impulses 
having variable lengths. 

To illustrate the means for counteracting these differ- 
ent effects, a schematic diagram of a cable circuit as 
used for printer operation is represented in Fig. 5. In 
the figure, M is the magnifier and C R the cable relay.‘ 
Different types of magnifiers are used in cable operation 
but reference will be made to the magnifier used in 
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connection with the printer experiments. This is 
known as the Heurtley hot wire magnifier. It has a 
moving coil to which is attached a pointer, the move- 
ment of the pointer functioning to unbalance the arms 
of a local Wheatstone bridge circuit. The insert 
in Fig. 5 shows, theoretically, this type of magnifier. 

The pointer P R moves the two wires A, B so that A 
approaches a fixed wire C, while B recedes from a fixed 
wire D and vice versa. The four wires are heated with 
the local current in the bridge circuit and connected to 
form arms of the Wheatstone bridge. As the wire A 
approaches C, it is subjected to a greater amount of 
heat and B to a lesser amount; correspondingly the 
resistance of the wires change and unbalance the 
bridge. The output of the magnifier is taken from the 
cross wire of the bridge circuit. 

In the figure it is shown that the cable is operated 
with unshunted sending and receiving condensers. The 
receiving end shows duplex connections, the sending 
end being shown in simplex for simplicity. The con- 
densers serve the purpose of preventing to a certain ex- 
tent the flow of the relatively low-frequency earth 
currents which are more or less prevalent in trans- 
atlantic cables. In some cases, however, earth currents 
reach considerable magnitude and may change or 
fluctuate so rapidly as to interfere with the operation 
of the cable. 


4. There are at least three types of cable relays; the Drum 
relay of S. G. Brown, England, Gold Wire Relay of A. Muirhead, 
England, Antenna Relay of Eastern Telegraph Company, 
England. 
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The inductance shunt in Fig. 5 serves a two-fold 
purpose. It helps to improve the definition of the 
received signal and to counteract the effect of “‘wander- 
ing zero.”’ Its action on the received signal is such that 
it offers a comparatively high impedance to the begin- 
ning of a signal, allowing the major portion of the re- 
ceived current to flow through the magnifier coil, then: 
as the signal gradually falls away, the low ohmic 
resistance of the shunt comes into action and shunts the 
current from the magnifier coil, producing a signal with 
well defined slopes. The low ohmic resistance of the 
shunt also serves the purpose of a bypass for all low- 
frequency currents and within certain limits counter- 
acts the effect of “wandering zero.”’ The correction or 
shaping circuit in Fig. 5 is for counteracting the “falling 
away effect”’ of the arrival signals as they are passed into 
the cable relay and for transforming the curved waves 
into square topped signals.® 

In Fig. 6 is shown a group of signals in which A 
represents the original transmitted signals recorded 
from the transmitter contacts which it is desired to 
reproduce at the distant end. B represents the re- 
ceived signals as they pass into the cable relay from the 
magnifier. For the purpose of illustrating the ‘“‘wander- 
ing zero effect” and the “falling away effect’’ upon these 
signals, a zero line has been drawn through the curves 
to show how the zero portions of the curves have 
wandered from true zero at X, X'. 

Record C shows the signals from the contacts of the 
cable local relays before the correction has been ap- 
plied. Record D shows the signals with the correction 
circuit applied and illustrates how it has held up the 
current waves and straightened out the zero waves. 

The correction shown at D was brought about by 
applying a local current to the correction winding of the 
cable relay coil at a suitable moment when the signals 
began to fall away. This correction winding is shown 
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in Fig. 5. The local current in this winding is regulated 
by the resistances R! R? in the shaping network and is 
timed by the inductances L', L? to take hold, as it were, 
at the proper moment. Actually what happens is 
this: The relay pointer, for instance, is deflected to a 
contact presumably to record a wave of several units in 
length, say, any one of the current waves shown in 
record B, Fig. 6. At some moment during the charging 


5. This method of signal shaping was invented by S. G. 
Brown of England. 
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process of the cable and condensers the current wave Z 
begins to fall away and eventually the slope of the wave 
drifts over to the opposite side of zero as at Q in Fig. 6. 

The local correction circuit comes into action at the 
moment the pointer touches its contact at which time a 
local circuit is formed through the correction coil via 
the network, A, B, C, Fig. 5. Through the medium of 
the slow time constant of these inductances a minute 
current flows and gradually increases in strength in 
opposite direction to the falling signal and automati- 
cally counteracts the gradual ‘‘falling away effect’ 
and holds the signal up for its full length asillustrated in 
record D. In the case of printer operation these signals 
shown at D are in turn regenerated by means of the 
regenerative feature of the printer apparatus in which 
case the single unit impulses arriving as zero waves are 
filled in and reconstructed to their origina] shape as 
shown at A. 


VARIABLE LAG 


Variable lag is only troublesome in connection with 
the reception of cable signals in their relation to syn- 
chronous automatic operation. In ordinary siphon 
recorder operation it is not apparent. Its effect is to 
shift or displace the arrived signal so that it does not 
arrive in the exact location assigned to it on the re- 
ceiving distributor. That is to say, the synchronous 
receiving distributor, the face plate of which is cut 
into equal receiving segments, assumes the successive 
impulses or waves of each code combination will arrive 
so that a definite portion of each wave will fall upon a 
definite point on the distributor. As a matter of fact 
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this is not the case and in extreme cases it has been 
found that the signals are displaced about 35 per cent 
of their unit length. 


METHODS FOR COUNTERACTING THE EFFECT OF 
VARIABLE LAG 


Variable lag is the result of irregular or non-uniform 
transmission. A regular or uniform transmission is 
one in which continuous alternations or reversals of 
current of equal amplitude and duration are sent into 
the cable, and if the alternate half waves be free from 
bias or other defects the electrical condition of the cable 
remains constant and the waves arrive in exact phase 
with the corresponding segments of the receiving dis- 
tributor. Any deviation from this kind of transmission 
produces a variable condition in the cable and theeffects 
of shifting lag become evident, resulting in the wave 
crests appearing at indefinite points on the receiving 
distributor. 
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The difference between arrival signals composed of 
alternating or equal length signals and unequal length 
signals, is shown in the groups of signals in Fig. 7 in 
which A and B represent the sent and received alter- 
nating or equal length signals and C and D the sent and 
received signals of unequal length. : For this illustration 
the shaping circuits in the cross-circuit of the duplex 
bridge were disconnected in order to record raw or 
unshaped signals for the purpose of portraying more 
clearly the action of the cable upon these two kinds of 
transmission. It is obvious that the unequal] length 
signals arrive in a somewhat disorderly shape, as in- 
dicated in D at X, where some of the waves have failed 
to cross the zero line and others failed to reach the 


zero line. 


To counteract or correct the shifting effect of cable 
signals, several methods are employed. One method, 
used in all synchronous telegraph systems is to shorten 
the length of the receiving segments with respect to the 
sending segments. In general practise this will take 
care of any shifting up to 50 per cent of a signal’s 
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unit length. In addition to this the receiving distribu- 
tor is arranged so that the segments can be rotated to a 
suitable position to compensate for the average degree 
of shifting which may be encountered. To illustrate 
this method of lag correction, two developed distributor 
rings are shown in Fig. 8. In this case a single trans- 
mitted time unit or half wave occupies a segment of 
72 degrees of the sending distributor face plate which is 
shown cut into five equal segments. From the figure: 
it is obvious that on account of the receiving segments 
being shortened, which in this case are one-eighth the 


_length of the sending segments, the wave A must shift 


forwards or backwards approximately 50 per cent of its 
length before it will encroach upon the receiving seg- 
ments RS? or R S*. Such an amount of shifting is 
abnormal and is rarely met with in every day working. 
All the lesser degrees of shifting occur within the safety 
zones and are less harmful. While this counteracts the 
effect of the variable lag, it does not eliminate it. It 
must be dealt with at the transmission end of the circuit. 

With this in mind there have been devised various 
ways for transmitting cable signals, the object being to 
approach as nearly as possible an alternating current 
For practical purposes it has 
not yet been possible to transmit telegraph codes as 
used for ocean cable operation in the form of continuous 
alternating waves. A modification of this method of 
transmission was developed, however, known as the 
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“suppressed transmission,’ whereby the code characters 
are transmitted in the form of broken alternating 
waves or reversals. 

This is by far the best form of cable transmission yet 
presented and keeps the cable in an even state and 
counteracts or reduces as far as possible the variable 
lag. It was developed during the early stages of the 
printer experiments, and some outstanding results were 
obtained with it. It is not being used at present on 
account of its apparent limitations as to speed of opera- 
tion. Further investigations, however, are being made 
with it because by taking into account its simplified 
receiving circuit and the fact that the duplex balancing 
of the cable is made easier as compared with other forms 
of transmission, it may be possible to increase the 
magnification, at present limited on account of cable 
unbalance, so that the suppressed transmission might be 
worked up to a relatively high rate of speed. 


OPERATION OF SUPPRESSED TRANSMISSION—HARTHING 
METHOD 

In Fig. 9 is shown a schematic diagram of one of 

several methods used for this kind of transmission. 

The transmitting circuit is arranged so that if two or 

any greater number of unit impulses of like polarity 
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come in succession; the first unit only is sent into the 
cable and the cable is then earthed for the remainder 
of the successive units. For example, if two code com- 
binations are to be transmitted, one containing five 
negative units and the other five positive units, the order 
of transmission will be one negative unit, four earthing 
units, one positive unit, and four earthing units. In 
the figure it is assumed that the tape is feeding towards 
the left until hole 1 is presented to oscillating pin A. 

As pin A rises through the tape, contacts C, C are 
closed energizing relay R via E, C, C, F, G, H, I, R, kK, 
in a right direction. The closing of contacts C, C 
causes the latch magnet M to be deenergized through 
the contacts of relay R. This causes the latch DG 
of latch magnet M to fall into the path of the oscillating 
lever O A connected to pin A. As oscillating pin A is 
withdrawn from the hole number 1, it is prevented from 
further rising by the engagement of the oscillating lever 
O A with the latch D G as shown. 

At the moment contacts, C,C closed, transmitting 
relay T R closed via E, C, C, F, L, M and transmitted 


i 
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one time unit of negative current to the cable, then 
when contacts C, C opened, transmitting relay TR 
returned to its upper contact and earthed the cable for 
the remaining units, 2,3,4,5. The action of oscillating 
pin B is identically the same as that of A; in this case, 
however, one positive unit is transmitted by trans- 
mitting relay TR via F',C,C'!,0, P,Q and the 
cable earthed for the remaining units 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Fig. 10 illustrates the suppressed earthing method 
of transmission in which A represents signals trans- 
mitted as blocks and B the signals with all but the first 
unit suppressed and the cable earthed during the time 
of suppression. While this kind of transmission greatly 
reduces the cause of variable lag, some lag still exists, 
for as already stated the cable can only be kept in an 
even electrical state when continuous or unbroken 
alternating current waves are transmitted, whereas 
in this case the alternate waves are transmitted in a 
non-continuous or broken form separated by variable 
length zero or earthing waves which still displace the 
signals to some extent. 

The results obtained at the receiving end of the cable 
with this kind of transmission are really outstanding. 
The received signals being in the form of alternate 
current waves of unit length, arrive with extremely clear 
definition requiring the simplest form of shaping circuit. 
An important feature regarding the operation of 
a cable circuit with this kind of transmission, which 
will be appreciated by cable engineers, is the relatively 
small amount of time required to get the circuit going. 
At cable stations it is not uncommon when starting up 
a new cable circuit to spend one or more days adjusting 
the shape of the variable length cable signals, whereas 
with the suppressed transmission the shaping can be 
accomplished in a few minutes. 

As an example of this we may refer to the first trial 
or experiment made with the “suppressed transmission”’ 
over an actual cable circuit. This cable was about 
1400 nautical miles long having a total resistance of 
4200 ohms and a total capacity of 476 microfarads. 
The time consumed in getting working results was well 
within an hour, which, in the opinion of cable engineers, 
is a very good performance. This included setting the 
terminal transmitting apparatus at a suitable speed for 
operating this particular cable, adjusting or shaping 
the signals at the other end of the cable, and repeating 
the signals, without the aid of a regenerator, back over 
the same cable to the terminal station where they were 
again reshaped and turned into the printer apparatus. 
It is fair to add that the attendants at the cable station 
had no previous experience in shaping this type of 
signal. 


SUPPRESSED TRANSMISSION-INSULATING METHOD 
Another form of transmission tried out to counteract 


_the variable lag effect is a “suppressed transmission”’ 


in which the cable is insulated instead of being earthed®, 
6. First tried by Mr. Pierre Picard in 1898. 
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all else remaining the same as in the other method. 
Considerable time was devoted to this method of work- 
ing and trials were made over one of the long Atlantic 
cables for a period of several months. It was found 
that the characteristic effects of the cable using the 
circuit arrangement shown in Fig. 5 were just as domin- 
ant with this kind of transmission as with the standard 
method. 

Fig. 11 depicts a simplified form of the transmitting 
circuit used for this kind of transmission. In the figure 
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K represents a key which may be the contacts of a 
transmitter. Depressing K operates relay Rf} and rais- 
ing K operates relay R?. The condenser C is adjusted 
to hold either relay closed for the duration of one time 
unit only, then when the relay tongue returns to its 
contact S the cable is insulated for the remaining 
length of the signal. Switching arrangements were 
provided for changing from this kind of transmission 
to the regular type and as far as could be determined 
the regular method gave the more permanent results. 
The method, however, is used on shorter lengths of 
cable of approximately 400 miles or so and apparently 
gives satisfactory results. Not having the constants 
of these cables and the speeds at which they are worked 
it is not possible to state here just how efficiently they 
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are operated. As far as is known, they are operated 
under simplex conditions, which operation is hardly 
comparable with that of long duplexed cables. 

Fig. 12 illustrates the suppressed insulating method 
of transmission in which A represents the standard block 
signals and B the suppressed signals with all but the 
first unit suppressed and the cable insulated during the 
time of suppression. At first glance the signals shown 
at A and B appear to be almost alike but if a zero line be 
drawn through the curves from X to X!, it will be ap- 
parent that the prolongation of the current in B is 
less than in A. 


Another form of transmission suggested is the 
unbroken or continuous alternating current trans- 
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mission’ employing three amplitudes, a large amplitude 
being used for a dash signal, a medium amplitude for 
the dot signal, and the smallest amplitude for the zero 
signal. Much consideration was given to the study of 
this type of cable transmission and experiments were 
carried out to determine its characteristics. 


CURBED TRANSMISSION 
Curbed transmission is old and has been in operation 
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since automatic transmission was first developed. It is 
a method whereby the sending battery is impressed 
upon the cable for only a portion of a time unit, the 
cable being earthed for the remainder of the time unit. 
Other methods of curbing have been employed whereby 
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a transmission time unit is divided into three elements 
instead of two as above mentioned. In some cases, 
perhaps 70 per cent of the time unit is transmitted 
with the maximum voltage, 20 per cent with a reversed 
lower voltage, and 10 per cent with earthing. By vary- 
ing the curbing voltage and changing the degrees of 
curbing, various shapes of signals can be produced at 
the receiving end. Curbed transmission improves 
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the shape of the received signals and correspondingly 
counteracts the effect of the variable lag. An illustra- 
tion of curbed transmission is shown in Fig. 13 in which 
three-element block signals shown at A are transmitted 
as at B. The zero portion of the waves represents the 
time the cable is earthed between each element. 


7. This method of transmission was suggested by General 
G. O. Squier. 
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Up to this point we have investigated four methods of 
transmission suggested for improving the reception of 
cable signals, namely : 


1. Suppressed transmission earthing method. 
.2. Suppressed transmission insulating method. 
3. Three amplitude transmission. 

4, Curbed transmission. 


To illustrate the characteristic cable effects on the 
received signals produced by some of the transmitting 
methods four groups of received signals are shown in 
Fig. 14, in which A represents received signals from 
block transmission, B curbed transmission, C suppressed 
transmission earthing method, and D_ suppressed 
transmission insulating method. The zero line running 
through the signals shows in the cases of A, B, and D 
that some of the wave crests which should have arrived 
on a negative contact have actually drifted to a positive 
contact.and vice versa as indicated at X. In the case 
of C, all of the wave crests arrived on their respective 
contacts. 


SHUNTED CONDENSERS 


In discussing the various methods of transmission 
and the reception of cable signals, the cable circuit 
represented in Fig. 5 shows the cable to be operated 
with unshunted sending and receiving condensers. 
Until recently this has been the standard method em- 
ployed by the Western Union Telegraph Company for 
operating transatlantic cables, and the major part 
of the printer experiments were carried out under these 
conditions. Experiments were made. with shunted 
condensers and further investigation is being made 
along these lines. The reason, as already stated, for 
using unshunted condensers is to prevent the flow of the 
low-frequency earth currents, more or less prevalent 
in transatlantic cables. So far as signal shape is con- 
cerned, it seems to be generally accepted that signal 
shape is better when the condensers are shunted. 


; Discussion 


A. F. Connery: The method of cable signaling, suggested 
by Gulstad:in 1898 and which is used in the operation of the 
printing telegraph system described by Mr. Angel, appears to 
be the only method available if the 5-unit 2-element code is to 
attempt to compete with the widely used 3-element unequal 
letter cable code on long cables. The application of this signal- 
ing method to the old-style duplex cables which span the 
Atlantic is no mean achievement, and many difficult and trying 
problems, of which little mention is made in the paper, must have 
been solved. 


I note Mr. Angel states that the speed of a certain cable was 
increased from 300 to 375 letters per minute. I wonder whether 
net increase is meant. My impression has been that the signal- 
ing described in this paper, whereby the single-element impulses 
are attenuated in the cable and are generated locally in the 
receiver, requires a high grade of duplex balance which is difficult 
to secure and maintain. It would seem that the time lost in 
adjusting and regulating would be greater than for the older 
methods of transmission. 
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A large proportion of the cable: traffic at the present time is in 
code, and each word usually has the same number of letters. 
In a number of codes, each group consists of ten letters. One 
advantage of the well-known 3-element cable code is the ease 
in which errors may be detected by the transcribing operator. 
A loss or gain of an impulse due to a change in balance, lightning 
kick, improper adjustment of apparatus, ete., at some relay 


_ Station, will either make an unintelligible signal combination or 


will cause a 10-letter word, for example, to become a 9- or 11- 
letter word. In any ease, the error is usually apparent to the 
transcribing operator who can have the doubtful part of the 
message repeated. 

The 5-unit code does not possess this advantage, and the loss 
or gain of a pulse will cause a wrong letter to be printed in place 
of the proper letter. Each word will have-the proper number of 
letters and the receiving operator will be unable to detect any 
irregularity. 

For plain English traffie the printer on slow-speed cables is 
attractive, but for code traffic it appears to be at a disadvantage 
as compared to the widely used cable code. 

The foregoing remarks do not apply to the new high-speed 
inductively loaded cables which must be multiplexed to secure 
satisfactory traffic distribution and have no duplex balances 
with which to contend. 


W. A. Houghtaling: Mr. Angel’s paper describes printer 
operation on ocean cables in its simple form, that is, single-chan- 
nel operation or one printer and transmitter at each terminal of 
the cable. It may not be clearly understood, however, that 
the printer operation is not limited to a single-channel, as by the 
use of a rotary distributor, several channels are possible. In 
fact, two other cables are being operated with four and five 
channels respectively, and still another is operating with two 
channels, 


The cable which is operating as a two-channel circuit is of the 
same type as that referred to in the paper, while the two which 
provide four and five channels are the loaded type. 

One of the points brought out in Mr. Angel’s paper that seems 
to me to be quite interesting is the way he has shown the various 
steps of increased output of a type of cable laid fifty years ago, 
obtained by the use of improved terminal apparatus and im- 
proved operating methods. It would seem that the cable engi- 
neers and cable manufacturers of half a century ago built better 
than they realized. This type of cable has been able to meet the 
ever increasing traffic requirements through all these years by 
means of the terminal improvements mentioned until it is now 
carrying more than five times the amount of traffic it could 
handle originally. 

W. C. Peterman: The securing of the maximum message- 
carrying capacity of a cable which is the primary object 
of the cable engineer depends both on sending as many cycles 
per second of signaling current as possible over the cable 
and getting the greatest amount of intelligence out of every 
eycle of current. It was pointed out in the paper that as the 
transmitting frequency is increased, the attenuation of the signals 
becomes greater, and at the receiving end of the cable more and 
more amplification of the signals must be used in order to get 
current strong enough to operate the mechanical relays. Of 
course with vacuum-tube amplifiers the amount of amplifi- 
cation possible has been increased vastly over what was pre- 
viously obtainable, but unfortunately it has been found that all 
of the amplification thus possible cannot be used in practise 
because of the presence of electrical disturbances. These dis-_ 
turbances may be either man-made, such as interference from 
nearby power lines or other cable circuits, or from the duplex 
balance of the cable itself; or they may be electrical disturbances 
from apparently natural sources of unknown origin. 

The difficulty of receiving weak signals from distant radio 
broadeasting stations when any considerable amount of static 
is present, no matter how much amplification is available, is 
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familiar to everyone. In fact, greater amplification does not 
help at all after a certain point is reached; it only adds to the 
confusion. We have just about the same problem with receiving 
weak signals over a long cable. It thus becomes necessary to 
secure the greatest possible amount of information, as it were, 
from each received impulse, since we cannot increase without 
limit the number of impulses transmitted per second. 

I just wish to emphasize, therefore, in the system described 
by Mr. Angel, and shown in his Fig. 1, that only the impulses 
of one-half the fundamental frequency must be received with 
sufficient strength to be well above the interference level, al- 
though we are getting the full amount of information out of the 
impulses transmitted at the fundamental frequency which 
impulses, by their very absence, because of greater attenuation, 
are caused to be filled in automatically at the receiving end. 
Thus we get the benefit of having to receive through the inter- 
ference only, the comparatively stronger signals of one-half the 
working frequency while getting the full message-carrying 
advantage of the highest frequency impulses. 

Herbert Angel: I should like to say, in reply to the comments 
by Mr. Connery, that the excellent’ method for increasing the 
speed of cables suggested by Mr. Gulstad in 1898, while quite 
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suecessful for operating comparatively short lengths of cable, 
had never been found practicable to apply to long cables. This 
was pointed out by Messrs. Judd and Davies, of England, in their. 
British patent of 1913, in which, for the first time, a method was 
described for filling in attenuated impulses for a synchronous 
system on long cables. The Western Union printing system 
does not use the Gulstad vibrating method for filling in the 


, impulses. 


Replying to Mr. Connery’s query about the increased speed 
with printer operation, the output of 375 letters mentioned in 
the paper is a net output. 

In reply to Mr. Connery’s comment about the high-grade 
balance required for cable-printer operation, I should like to 
point out that in getting the 375-letter output which is an in- 
crease over the output obtained with cable Morse code, the 
frequency of the double received impulses is even then less than 
the maximum fundamental frequency when using cable Morse 
code. Therefore the received signaling impulses are larger and 
are better able to stand any slightly greater balance disturbance. 
Further, it has been found by repeated check, that under these 
conditions the cable printer is as accurate as the cable Morse 
code. 


A Non-Rotary Regenerative Telegraph Repeater 


BY A. F. CONNERY: 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—Rotary regenerative repeaters have made multiplex 
printing telegraphy possible over long distances. This paper gives a 


INTRODUCTION 


HE use of multiple-channel printing telegraph 
systems in the United States and Canada has 
resulted in many problems in connection with their 

operation over long circuits. 

Practically all circuits are duplexed and the usual 
practise is to repeater them at intervals of 250 to 350 
mi. A printer circuit operated between New York and 
San Francisco may have as many as 12 repeaters. 

An ordinary relay telegraph repeater can never repeat 
signals as perfectly formed as those sent out by the 
originating transmitter since the signals always arrive 


somewhat out of shape and the repeating apparatus - 


itself contributes a further modification. 


Most overhead telegraph circuits use a ground return 
and some distortion of the signals is inevitable in ad- 
dition to the distortion caused by the repeaters and 
imperfections in the duplex balance. 

To operate a transcontinental multiplex printing 
telegraph circuit equipped throughout with ordinary 
relay repeaters, a very high grade of line and repeater 
maintenance is required. Accurate duplex balances are 
essential at repeater and terminal stations. The most 
direct routes must be used and line conductors chosen 
which have a favored location on the pole line so as to 
reduce the cross-fire from other conductors. 

Even with high grade maintenance, the signal re- 


ceived at the terminal station is somewhat distorted © 


and much time is consumed in balancing and adjusting. 
It is apparent that even a slight distortion of the signal 
in each line section results, in the aggregate, in an ex- 
tremely distorted signal being received at the terminal 
station. The speed of operation is very slow as com- 
pared with the shorter circuits and the traffic capacity 
is low. 

By the use of a regenerative type of repeater, the 
received distorted signal in passing through the re- 
peater is regenerated and sent on to the next line section 
in perfect shape. The invention of the regenerative 
repeater is old and is attributed to Baudot of France. 

A regenerative repeater for duplex working usually 
consists of electrically driven tuning forks controlling 
synchronous motors, rotary distributors driven by the 
synchronous motors, a plurality of storing relays 
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brief description of some types of rotary repeaters and then proceeds 
to describe in more detail a non-rotary regenerative repeater. 


together with the line relays and relays used in the 
synchronizing circuit. The synchronizing circuit main- 
tains the distributor in step with the received signals. 
Fig. 1 indicates a simple form of regenerative repeater. 
Thesent, received, and regenerated signals are shown in 
addition to the two rings, Rl and R2, of the rotary 
distributor. The received signals operate line relay 
LR. Transmitting relay T R can only be operated 
by LR during the period that brush: BR has 
joined R1 to a segment of R2. The only part of 
the received signal utilized for retransmission is 
that marked S. Any distortion occurring outside 


T+ 
Regenerated ? 


of S will have no effect on the retransmitted signal. 
With this type of repeater, a slight distortion may be 
present in the retransmitted signals if the received 
signals are so badly distorted that they infringe upon S. 
Reducing the length of the segments #2 increases the 
ability of the repeater to regenerate badly distorted 
signals, but, if the segments are too short, the operating 
impulse. to transmitting relay 7 R may become too 
short to properly actuate the relay. The brushes B R 
must be driven at such a speed that the time required 
for the brush to pass-from the start of one segment to 
the start of the next segment is the same as the time 
occupied by the shortest signal element. 

Fig. 2 indicates a form of regenerative repeater which 
was invented by P. M. Rainey. Only a portion of the 
distributor faceisshown. Linerelay L R isactuated by 
signals received over line 1. Brush BR1 connects 
successively the receiving segments of R2 to Rl. The 
storing relays, S R1 to S R5, are operated whenever the 
line relay tongue is touching its marking contact at 
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the same instant that the brush makes contact with the 
respective segments of R2. Each storing relay, when 
operated, locks up through the left contact and tongue 
and the right contact applies the proper polarity of 
battery to the transmitting segments R4. Transmit- 
ting brush B R2, which is angularly displaced with 
respect to BR1, connects line 2 to the successive 
transmitting segments. When the transmission is 


Line | sno ae 4 


completed, the restoring relay R R is actuated by B R38. 
This unlocks the storing relays and they are ready for 
the next revolution of the brushes. 

Fig. 3 illustrates still another form of regenerative 
repeater. The polarized storing relays S Rl and S k2 
are connected to alternate segments on the sending and 
receiving rings. While a signal from line 1 is being 


stored in one relay, the stored signal in the other relay 
is being transmitted to line 2. 

There are two main types of synchronizing systems 
used to maintain phase relation between the distributor 
brush arms and the received signals. One type, 
which has been termed “‘shift the hands’’ correction, 
shifts the brush arms to maintain synchronism while the 
other type maintains synchronism by altering the 
natural period of the driving fork. 

In one example of the “‘shift the hands” correction, 
the rotary distributor is arranged to run slightly faster 
and a mechanism controlled by the received signals 
steps back or “‘corrects” the distributor brushes when 
they gain a certain amount over the brushes of the 
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sending distributor. Several opportunities for cor- 
rection are available during each revolution. While 
this correcting scheme has been used to a considerable 
extent on rotary regenerative repeaters, it is open to 
some objections. The many opportunities for correc- 
tion in each revolution make it possible for a few badly 
distorted signals to considerably alter the phase rela- 
tions and several seconds are required for the distributor 
to work around to the proper phase. When several 
repeaters of this type are used in tandem on a long 
circuit, difficulty may be experienced in holding 
synchronism. 

In the writer’s opinion, it is preferable to use, in a 
regenerative repeater, a correction which alters the 
natural period of the driving fork because the correcting 
action is gradual and an occasional badly distorted 
signal will not seriously alter the phase relations. 


Non-RoTARY REGENERATIVE REPEATER 


The main object of this paper is to describe a new type 
of regenerative repeater which has no rotating parts. 


_ It should be realized in this connection that the rotating 


feature of the repeaters previously described in} this 
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paper has for its object the control of electrical contacts 
at uniform time intervals which agree with the rate at 
which signals are being sent over the line circuit. 
An electrically operated tuning fork adjusted to vibrate 
at a uniform rate and controlling electrical contacts, 
can be used, therefore, for timing purposes for regenera- 
tive telegraph repeaters and rotating members elim- 
inated. A repeater for one-way repetition consists 
essentially, therefore, of an electrically operated tuning 
fork, a line relay, a locking relay, a transmitting relay 
and a correcting or synchronizing circuit with relays. 
It has been found possible in practise to make use of the 
same type of tuning fork as is now used with multiplex 
printing telegraph terminal sets. 


SELECTING CIRCUIT 


Fig. 4 shows the selecting and locking circuits. The 
locking relay is normally under the influence of the main 
line relay which controls the direction of the current 
through the operating winding. The current through 


ekiay winding of the locking relay is stronger 
n the current in the operating winding and as long 


he locking relay is prevented from moving. During 
the period that the fork is not touching the selecting 
— contact, no current flows through the locking winding 
_ of the locking relay, and it therefore is under the influ- 
K ence of the tongue of the main line relay. The polarity 
of the signal transmitted by the transmitting relay 
depends upon the position of the tongue of the locking 
relay at the moment the fork engages its selecting 
~ eontact. A long duration of engagement of the fork 
_ with the selecting contact does not injure the repeated 
a 
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signals. The locking up of the locking relay while the 
tr te ale is ebete ecpiets any clipping 


r huhited cones perints a aes, rise bara fall 
Fe of current in the locking winding. A leak current 
through one of the windings of the transmitting relay 
tends to hold the relay tongue to whichever contact it 
may be touching. The current in the leak winding is 
~ small and does not interfere with the operation of the 


and Sanus breakups. 


CORRECTION Giecure 


The means: used to hold the fork in rnchranien with 
is an adaptation of the Picard system. 


a correction circuit. 
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of the correction circuit and the fork is held in step with 
the received signals. When. the fork falls behind the 
signals, current flows through the corrector magnet 
and causes the fork speed to increase. When the fork 
gains on the signals, the current is cut off the corrector 
magnet and the fork speed is reduced. 

Assume, for example, that the speed has been 
matched and the repeater is in operation. If the 
tongue of the main line relay moves from one of its 
contacts to the other at the instant the fork is touching 
contact A, Fig. 5, the tongue of the switch relay SR 
is moved to correspond with the position of the tongue 
of relay M LR. When the fork makes contact with B, 
a short impulse of current flows through condenser C 
and one winding of the corrector relay and the tongue of 
relay C R is moved to the marking contact and current 
flows through the corrector magnet and increases the 
speed of the fork. As long as the movements of the 
tongue of the main line relay M L RF occur at the instant 
that the fork is touching contact A, the relay C R re- 
mains in the marking position. If, for example, the 
movement of the tongue of relay M L R is from S to M, 
the tongue of relay S R is moved to contact M and the 
current impulse through the condenser and the windings 
of relay C R which occurs when the fork touches con- 
tact B goes through one winding of relay C R from 
right to left and the tongue is thrown to the right. 
If, however, the movement of the tongue of relay 
M L Ris from M to S, the tongue of relay S R is 


-moved to contact S and the current impulse which 


occurs when the fork touches contact B is in a reverse 


direction, but goes through the other winding of the 


relay C FR from right to left and the tongue still tends to 
be thrown to the right. . 

The tongue of relay C R being on contact M,a current | 
flows, through the corrector magnet which increases the 
speed of thefork. Inashort time the movements of the 
tongue of relay M L R occur when the fork is on contact 
B. The impulse through the condenser occurs just as 
soon as the tongue of relay M LR moves and as the 
relay S R is not affected since the fork is on contact B, 


the impulse through the condenser moves the tongue of 


relay C FR to the left and the current is cut off the 
corrector magnet. } 
In peer ale the action of the es a ak Aaa ’ 
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operation, the fork corrector contact is moving from 
A to B or about to move when the tongue of relay 
M’L R operates. 


REGENERATIVE ACTION 
The correction circuit, as explained, holds the tuning 
fork in step with the line signals. The fork makes a 
complete cycle of vibration during the time of the 
shortest signal element. If, for example, the signals 
over the line are the equivalent of alternating current 
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at a frequency of 25 cycles or 50 signal units per sec., 
the fork vibrates at 50 cycles. 

The received signals operate the main line relay which 
in turn operates the locking relay. The fork engages 
the selecting contact once for each unit length of 
received signal. The instant that the signal reverses on 
the transmitting relay is defined by the vibration of the 
fork into a contact with the selecting contact. The 
tuning fork maintains a constant rate of vibration and 
the repeated signals reverse at properly timed intervals. 

Fig. 6 shows in a graphic form the transmitted, re- 
ceived, and regenerated signals. The comparatively 
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long time during which the fork engages the selecting 
contact insures that the transmitting relay will be 
reliably operated and will tend to minimize chatter. 
Fig. 7 is a tracing from an oscillogram of some distorted 
received signals and their reconstruction by the re- 
peater. The received signals were in the form of con- 
tinuous reversals or alternating current. The variation 
in the distance between the points marked X would be 
the amount of distortion retransmitted by an ordinary 
relay repeater. The initial part of each regenerated 
signal shows a slight bounce or chatter of the trans- 
mitting relay contacts. Improved relays are now avail- 
able, the use of which will reduce the chatter effect. 

The range of speed of the repeater using a standard 
tuning fork is from 15 to 30 cycles line frequency or 30 
to 60 words per min. per channel of a two-channel, 
five-unit code printer circuit. 

In the early development of this regenerative 
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repeater, means were provided for varying the selecting 
or pickup point, thus giving the equivalent of orienting 
the contact segments of a rotary distributor. The 
correcting system which was adopted, however, proved 
to be very stable and it was found that the orienting 
feature could be dispensed with. Within the 15- to 
30-cycle line frequency range, the point of selecting 
under all conditions is as close to the central portion of 
the signal as could be desired. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that an orienting feature is of less 
value at a regenerative repeater station where no 
printer record is available than on a printer terminal 
set. Valuable time is: often lost in making futile 
adjustments of the orientation when another remedy is 
required. 
ALTERNATING CURRENT FOR BALANCING 

One advantage of regenerative repeaters is the pos- 
sibility of reducing the time required for balancing. 
If, for example, a long line circuit is equipped with a 
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regenerative repeater at a central point, a readjustment 
or lineup of the balances of the relay repeaters on one 
side-of the regenerative station may be conducted at the 
same time as the lineup on the other side. The 
regenerative repeater, however, must be equipped with 
a means of transmitting alternating current to either 
line, and it should preferably be of nearly the same 
frequency as that at which the working signals are 
transmitted. 

Fig. 8 shows how this is accomplished on the non- 
rotary repeater without the need for additional equip- 
ment with the exception of the a-c. switch. . 

In the normal right-hand position of the a-c. switch, 
the operating winding of the locking relay is connected 


_ to the tongue of the main line relay and the leak winding 


of the transmitting relay goes to ground through 15,000 
ohms. When the levers of the a-c. switch are thrown to 
the left, the operating winding of the locking relay is 
connected through the leak winding of the transmitting 
relay to the tongue of the same relay, through a 7500- 
ohm resistance. This leak current through the operat- 
ing winding of the locking relay normally holds the 
tongue of the locking relay in a position opposite to 
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that of the transmitting relay. When the fork engages 
the selecting contact, the tongue of the transmitting 
relay moves in the usual manner to a position cor- 
responding with that of the locking relay. When the 
tongue of the transmitting relay operates, the current 
through the operating winding of the locking relay 
reverses but the locking relay is not operated im- 
mediately because the stronger current in its locking 
winding prevents its operation. When the fork moves 
away from the selecting contact, the locking current 
ceases to flow and the locking relay tongue, under the 
influence of the leak current from the transmitting 
relay, moves to the opposite contact. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that when the fork 
engages its selecting contact, the transmitting relay 
tongue moves to a similar position to that of the locking 
relay and when the fork disengages the selecting con- 
tact, the locking relay tongue moves to a dissimilar 
position to that of the transmitting relay. The alter- 
nating current generated in this manner is practically 
the same frequency as the alternating current from the 
terminal multiplex distributor. 


CONVERSION TO PLAIN REPEATER 


The repeater is equipped with cords and jacks by the 
use of which the regenerative action can be cut out and 
the set will function as a non-regenerative repeater. 


Fig. 9 


FLOOR SPACE AND POWER REQUIREMENTS 

The complete duplex repeater is shown in Fig. 9. 

The repeater table is shipped completely wired for 
duplex operation. It is merely necessary to connect 
to power, lines, and ground and attach the forks and 
relays, etc., to the table. The floor space required is 
43 in. by 27in. The height of the table is 42 in. | 

The tuning fork, which is similar to those used on the 
terminal multiplex sets, is shown in Fig. 10. 

The local power may be either 110 or 160 volts. The 
local current required for the duplex table is approxi- 
mately one-half ampere and it has been found possible 
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to install these repeaters in most telegraph offices 
without adding to the generator plant. 


OPERATING E:XPERIENCE IN POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE 
SYSTEM 
More than 50 of these repeaters are in use. 
No difficulty has been experienced in operating 
several repeaters in one printer circuit. 


Fie. 10 


Before regenerative repeaters were used, it was neces- 
sary to assign the best line wires to the overland circuits 
so that. the overall distortion of the signal would be 
kept at a minimum. The present practise is to use a 
sufficient number of regenerative repeaters so that 
almost any line wire, provided it is electrically intact 
and free from swings, may beused in the overland circuits. 

In several instances, wire routes which were un- 
suitable for use in overland circuits because of the 
long distances between repeater stations and which had 
insufficient wires to justify opening up additional 
repeater stations, have been made suitable for printer 
operation by the installation of regenerative repeaters 
adjacent to or near the long sections. 

Fig. 11 shows the layout of two typical overland 
circuits. The speed of operation is approximately 
50 words per min. per channel and the spacing between 
the regenerative repeaters is short enough to reduce 
lineups to minimum. 

One or more regenerative repeaters are used in practi- 
cally every printer circuit over. 800 mi. in length with 
consequent reduction in lost circuit time and increase 
in speed of operation. 


CONCLUSION 


This regenerative repeater was developed to provide 
a simple and compact form of repeater which would 
give equivalent results to those obtained from the rotary 
regenerator without the expense of the rotary distribu- 
tors and their synchronous motors. 

The design elim‘nated the necessity for special types 
of distributors which otherwise would have had to be 
built to regenerate the multiplex circuits in use on the 
lines of the Postal Telegraph Cable Company. 

The completed non-rotary regenerative repeaters 
have certain economies and improvements over the 
rotary forms considered and among these were: 
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The first cost is less because the expensive dis- 
tributors and synchronous motors with accessories are 
eliminated. 

The maintenance cost is lower because there are no 
distributor parts to require attention and renewal 
and less local current s needed. 

The required amount of floor space is reduced. 

The regeneration of the signals being accomplished 
directly by the fork eliminates the loss in margin caused 
by the tendency of the distributors to hunt. 


A short interruption of the local power supply does 
not necessitate the attention of a repeater attendant. 
The tuning forks are self-starting and when the power 
‘supply is resumed the repeater starts up automatically. 
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In this respect it is the equivalent of the rotary repeater shown 
in Mr. Connery’s Fig. 3, although it uses but one segmented 
ring and two unbiased relays when regenerating two-current 
signals, which tends for simplification. The repeater as shown 
in Fig. 2, however, is wired for cable Morse ‘three-current 
signals and, therefore, uses four biased relays. 

Herbert Angel: Considerable work has been done by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company with regenerative repeaters 
of both the rotary and non-rotary types, the latter being known 
as the fork regenerative repeater. Opinions differ as to which 
is the more advantageous type to use; each probably has its 
special field. 

In a great many cases it has been found more desirable to use 
the rotary type with segmented rings for leaking off printers. 
Aside from this there is the question of brush transmission in 
one case and relay contact transmission in the other. It is 
the more general opinion that brush transmission is superior to 
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Discussion 


W. C. Peterman: I should like to point out that a type of 
rotary repeater differing from those shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3 
in Mr. Connery’s paper is shown in Fig. 2 of the paper by 
Herbert Angel!, 

In the type of rotary shown by Mr. Angel, which has been 
used very successfully by the’ Western Union on their long 
ocean eable circuits, the pick-up circuit is separate. from the 
locking and sending-on relay circuit although they are both 
connected to segments on the same segmented rings. This 
regenerator gives complete regeneration; that is to say, if an 
impulse is received of sufficient duration to be locked up, the 
regenerated signal is of a definite duration. 
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type should bé more reliable than the fork type as now developed. 

A. F. Connery: Answering Mr. Peterman’s comments, 
the diagrams of the rotary repeaters shown were of course made 
as simple as possible, and on some of them it would be necessary 
to add accessories to make practical repeaters such for ex- 
ample, as locking up the polarized transmitting relays to make 
them less subject to vibration and things like that. 

We do not make claim for the non-rotary repeater that it 
will send out a better signal than a rotary repeater, but the 
advantage is that it is simpler and easier to maintain, and we 
think that in the hands of the average attendants, the net results 
will be better. 

There are some purposes for which the rotary repeater is 
better; for instance, where we want drop-channel and otherscir 
cuitslike them. Whenwe want to getinto complicated circuits itis 
better simply to add segmented rings on the rotary mechanism, 
but on a straightforward regenerative repeater I think there are 
some advantages for the non-rotary repeater. 

Mr. Angel’s comments upon the advantages of brush trans- 
mission over relay transmission are well founded. In fact 
until recently there was a very decided advantage of brush 
transmission over relay, but relays have recently been developed 
with very low transit time; that is, the relays travel from one 
contact to the other at very high speed and means of reducing 
chatter have been developed so that now I think brush trans- 
mission has very little if any advantage over relay transmission 
and of course there is less maintenance of the relay contacts. 
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Synopsis.—A new and improved tool generally means new or 
improved accomplishments. Great improvements in sound record- 
ing and reproduction have been made possible by the thermionic 
amplifier. 

Electrical reproduction may be considered in three steps, (1) 
generation of a voltage by the vibrations of the needle, (2) amplifica- 
tion, (8) conversion of electrical power into sound. The first 
of these steps involves some interesting mechanical and electrical 
problems, and it is with these that the paper primarily deals, the 
problems of amplification and loud speaker design having been 
discussed in earlier publications.to which references are given. 


ANY interesting improvements have been made 
M recently in methods for recording and reproduc- 
ing sound, which have resulted in truer and more 
pleasing reproduction. These have involved the use of 
electrical means in recording, while both electrical and 
direct or mechanical systems are being used with good 
results for reproduction. A discussion of some of the 
problems arising in an electrical system of reproduction, 
seems warranted in view of the widespread interest in 
such questions and of the fundamental nature of some 
of the mechanical problems involved. 


Mechanical and Electrical Systems Compared. The in- 
herent advantage of the electrical method of phono- 
graphic recording and reproduction, as compared with the 
older direct methods, lies in the fact that the electrical 
methods can make use of amplifiers. In the old 
system of recording, the cutting tool was mechani- 
eally connected to a diaphragm which was actuated 
by sound waves. The power available to give the 
necessary vibrations to the tool was thus limited to 
what could be collected from the original sound. In 
the case of electrical recording the power for vibrating 
the tool may. be made as great as needed. This does 
not necessarily mean louder records or greater ampli- 
tude of vibrations. In acoustic apparatus extreme 
sensitivity is generally purchased at the expense of 
quality. In order to get sufficient amplitudes of cutting 
tool vibration, a horn was used to concentrate the sound 
waves, and a resonant diaphragm was employed. Both 
of these introduce distortion. In electrical recording, 
a sound pick up or transmitter without a horn is used. 
Its electrical output is small, but can be amplified with- 
out appreciable distortion, and relatively large forces 
can be applied magnetically to the cutting tool, which 
may now be heavily damped, thereby reducing its 


1. Electrical Engineer, Research Laboratory, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ; 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Detroit, Mich., June 20-24, 1927. 


Several types of phonograph ‘‘pick up” are possible; electrostatic, 
piezoelectric, electromagnetic, and variable resistance or microphonic. 
The electromagnetic principle is used in the device now manu- 
factured. Since the moving armature cannot be actually at the 
needle tip, the little generator must function by transmitting the 
vibrations from the needle tip through a more or less flexible structure 
to the armature. Vibrations are inevitably transmitted, but when 
the requirements of freedom from appreciable distortion and mazxi- 
mum possible output are added, extreme care in design becomes 
necessary. An analysis is given of the mechanical behavior of the 
present model of reproducer. 


tendency to respond more to certain frequencies in the 
musical scale than to others. 

When we come to the problem of reproduction from 
the record, the possibility of amplification does not give 
so great an advantage to the electrical system, as in 
the recording, because the reproducing needle, unlike 
the sound waves with. which we started, can deliver 
considerable power, or apply large forces to the object 
which it is required to vibrate. This power at the re- 
producing needle is, of course, derived from the rotation 
of the record. In fact, cutting a record and then play- 
ing it may be regarded as a method of power amplifica- 
tion. In the old method of cutting and reproduction 
the power output in sound from the phonograph is 
normally many times the power collected by the horn 
used in recording. 

Both the mechanical and electrical systems can be so 
designed as to give a very high order of quality in re- 
production. The advantage of the mechanical system 
is its simplicity. The advantages of the electrical 
system are its flexibility, ease of adjusting loudness, 
and the possibility of obtaining greater volume of sound, 
where this is desired and the apparatus is designed 
accordingly. 

Electrical reproduction may be considered in three 
steps, (1) the vibration of the needle must be made to 
generate a voltage whose wave form corresponds to the 
wave in the groove, (2) this voltage is amplified, and 
(3) an electrical loud speaker converts electrical power 
back into sound. The design of amplifiers and loud 
speakers has been discussed in earlier papers’. The 
present paper will, therefore, deal principally with the 
device in which the vibration of the needle generates 
the voltage which is to be supplied to the amplifier. 


2. Design of Non-Distorting Power Amplifiers, Edward W. 
Kellogg, A. I. E. KE. Trans., Vol. 44, 1925, p. 302. 

A New Type of Hornless Loud Speaker, by Chester W. Rice 
and Edward W. Kellogg, A. I. E.E., Trans. Vol. 44,1925, p. 461. 

See also bibliography on amplifiers and loud speakers at end 
of paper. 
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POSSIBLE TYPES OF REPRODUCER 

The same principles by which diaphragm vibrations 
in a transmitter are made to produce voice currents, 
may be applied to the case of the phonograph repro- 
ducer. Many types of transmitters have been used, 
among which are the magnetophone (Bell’s first trans- 
mitter as well as receiver) the variable resistance 
transmitter such as in general use in telephony, the 
condenser transmitter? which is used in broadcasting 
stations, and a transmitter making use of a piezo- 
electric! crystal. These transmitters may be classified 
as of two types: (1) those in which the output voltage 
is proportional to the deflection, and (2) those in which 
the output voltage depends on the velocity of diaphragm 
movement. The carbon microphone, condenser, and 
piezoelectric transmitters as generally used are of the 
first type, while the magnetophone belongs to the 
second or velocity type. The condenser transmitter, 
for example, is kept charged through a very high 
resistance so that the charge upon the plates cannot 
change appreciably during an audio cycle. The voltage 
across the condenser then varies inversely as the 
capacity, or directly as the plate spacing. The voltage 
thus obtained which is applied to the grid of an amplifier 
tube is proportional to diaphragm deflection, indepen- 
dent of frequency except for frequencies so low 
that the condenser reactance is considerable compared 
with the leak resistance (for practical purposes we may 
say equal to the leak resistance}. The same con- 
siderations apply to the piezoelectric crystal which may 
be regarded as a condenser of constant capacity but 
variable charge, the charge depending on the mechanical 
force applied to the crystal. On the other hand, both 
the condenser transmitter and the piezoelectric crystal 
may be made to act as velocity devices by using leaks 
whose resistance is low compared with the capacity 
reactance of the condenser throughout the essential 
frequency range. In this case the charge flows freely 
back and forth through the resistance, and the current 
(or voltage across the leak resistance) is proportional 
to the rate of change of charge which in turn is pro- 
portional to the diaphragm velocity. The magnetic 
transmitter works on the principle of changing the mag- 
netic flux through a coil. Its open circuit voltage is 
proportional to the rate of change of the flux, and this 
again depends on velocity of movement. In terms of 
sine waves, the deflection devices (type No. 1) give a 
voltage proportional to amplitude independent of 
frequency, while the velocity devices (type No. 2) 
give a voltage proportional to amplitude multiplied by 
frequency. 

3. See papers on the Condenser Transmitter by E. C. Wente, 
Phys. Rev., X-1, p. 39 XI, p. 450 XIX. 

4. H. and P. Curie, Compt. Rend., 91, pages 294 and 383, 1880. 

J. Valasek ‘‘The Piezo-electric Activity of Rochelle Salt,’ 
Phys. Rev., Vol. 19, p. 478, 1922. 

A. MeL. Nicolson, The Piezoelectric Effect in the Composite 


Rochelle Salt Crystal, AI. H.E., Trans., Vol. 37, 1919, p. 1315. 
W. G. Cady, J. R. H., Apr. 1922. 
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Which of these types of device should we choose for a 
phonograph reproducer? If the system by which the 
record is cut is so designed that the deflection of the 
cutting point is proportional to the original sound wave 
pressure, then a deflection type reproducer is required. 
If the record is cut by a tool whose instantaneous 
velocity is proportional to the sound wave pressure, we 
shall require a velocity type reproducer. Both systems 
are equally correct from the standpoint that if their 
conditions are complied with, distortionless repro- 
duction will result. The choice can, therefore, rest on 
such considerations as scratch noise ratio, wearing 
qualities of record, interchangeability of records, and 
designing a practical device which performs in ac- 
cordance with the theoretical requirements. By inter- 
changeability of records is meant that it is desirable 
that the electrical reproducing system shall not only 
give good results with records that are especially cut for 
it, but so far as possible give pleasing results with 
records cut by the old process, and the records which are 
correctly cut for electrical reproduction should sound 
well when played on a horn type machine. This 
requirement is most nearly met by the velocity system 
of cutting and reproducing. When a diaphragm is 
placed at the end of a long pipe it produces sound wave 
pressures in the pipe proportional to the diaphragm 
velocity. If, instead of a pipe, the diaphragm works 
into a horn of the usual (approximately exponential) 
shape, the same relation holds, very nearly, over most 
of the frequency range, the difference being that below 
a certain frequency the sound radiation from the horn 
drops to almost nothing®. If the needle motion is 
properly imparted to the diaphragm, a phonograph of 
the horn type may be regarded as a device giving output 
sound pressure proportional to needle velocity, except 
that its response is limited to frequencies above a certain 
value. In some of the new. designs employing long 
slowly expanding horns, the range of response has been 
greatly extended in the direction of response to lower 
tones, this change plus the reduction of resonances in 
the system makes of the horn phonograph a machine 
which holds very closely to the relation—output sound 
pressure proportional to needle velocity. It is, there- 
fore, clear that if the electrical reproducing system 
is to be such that records may be satisfactorily inter- 
changed, it must work on the velocity principle. It 
is not apparent that in respect to wear of records and 
scratch ratio a system in which output depended on 
deflection rather than. velocity would have any ad- 
vantages to offset the disadvantage of not having the 
records interchangeable. 

Of the possible devices giving voltage proportional 
to needle velocity, the magnetic and the piezoelectric 


5. Function and Design of Horns for Loud Speakers, by C. R- 
Hanna and J. Slepian, A. I. E. E., Trans. Vol. 48, 1924, p 393. 

The Performance and Theory of Loud Speaker Horns, by 
A.N. Goldsmith and John P. Minton, J. R. EH. Proceedings 
Aug. 1925. 


ve both been proved practicable, and the condenser 
unquestionably a possibility. A very satisfactory 
sign employing a piezoelectric crystal was worked out 
; Mr. Chester W. Rice of the General Electric Com- 
~ pany. The magnetic reproducer gave substantially 
_ the same results, and was chosen on account of manu- 
- facturing considerations. It is the mechanical problems 
involved in the design of this device which are of eapectal 
_ interest. 


: ‘THE MAGNETIC REPRODUCING DEVICE OR PHONOGRAPH 
Pick-UP 

_ Fig. 1 shows in outline several possible forms of 

_ magnetic reproducer for use with records having later- 

ally cut grooves (as distinguished from grooves of 


oer 


cg. 1—Srverat Possiste Types or Macnetic PHonocraPu 
S Pick-Up © 


varying depth). In each of these a movement of the 
eedle causes a change in the flux through the coil or 
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The mechanical problem may then be stated as 
follows: Given a certain movement of the needle tip, a 
motion of identical form must be imparted to a small 
magnetic element at an appreciable distance from the 
needle tip, displacement of the magnetic element from 
its main position being resisted by a spring or its equiv- 
alent. There are three types of structure by which 


SPRING 


Fir, 2—Essenrran Features or a Magnetic Pick-Up 
the vibratory motion might be transmitted and the 
requirement .of identical wave form be fulfilled: (1) 
arigid structure, (2) a spring potentiometer, (3) a filter 
type or wave transmission structure. Fig. 2 shows a 
magnetic reproducing device or pick-up in schematic 
form. The only way in which the motion of the end T 
can differ in wave form from that at N is by bending of — 
the lever or give at the pivot. In other words, making 


: the system rigid will prevent distortion. But freedom 


from distortion is also compatible with flexibility in the 
lever and needle. If the needle point is pushed to one 
side of its normal position the yield is partly in the lever 
and partly in the spring S, the amount of motion at T 
depending on the relative stiffness of the two. I have 
called this a “‘spring potentiometer,” by analogy with 
the electrical potentiometer. If two springs are con- 


nected in series as indicated in Fig. 3 the motion of the 


junction point-T is a certain fraction of the motion at N. 
The ratio is only constant, however, if mass plays no 


appreciable part. If a mass is located at T the motion 
: APPLIED 
SMALL LARGE 


MOTION MOTION 
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and progressive phase differences between the motions 
of the successive parts of the structure. Because the 
masses and flexible elements are lumped rather than 
uniformly distributed, the wave motion structure’ has 
the properties of a filter, and has been called the “filter 
type structure’ by Messrs. Maxfield and Harrison in 
their discussion of recording and direct or mechanical 
phonograph reproduction®. If the distance through 
which it is desired to transmit acoustic vibrations is of 
the order of several inches it becomes practically im- 
possible to construct a rigid mechanical transmission, 
or one in which mass plays negligible part. Wave 
motion becomes inevitable, and to secure distortionless 
transmission it is necessary to so design the system that 
the waves will not be reflected. This means a proper 
proportioning of the mass and flexibility of each part, 
and the final absorption of the wave energy in a mechan- 
ical resistance of the correct value. If these conditions 
are met there is practically no limit to the distance to 
which the vibrations may be accurately transmitted. 
In the case of mechanical reproduction from a laterally 
cut phonograph record the necessary distance from 
needle point to diaphragm is too great for a truly rigid 
connection, while the mechanical resistance necessary 
for proper wave transmission is obtainable from the 
reaction of air on the diaphragm. The wave or filter 
system was, therefore, the logical choice. 

For the electromagnetic reproducer on the other hand 
there appeared to be a possibility of making the distance 
short enough and the parts light enough so that a good 
approximation to a rigid structure could be obtained. 
If this should prove possible, the design would be much 
simplified, the required exactness of duplication would 
be reduced, and the necessity of obtaining a pure 
mechanical resistance would be avoided. 

In considering the design of a magnetic reproducer 
it is necessary to choose between several-possible types, 
such as moving-coil as against moving-magnetic arma- 
ture, center-pivoted or full rocker as against end- 
pivoted or half rocker, windings on poles as against 
winding on armature. Several of these possible 
types are illustrated in Fig. 4. 

The moving coil arrangement involves, a long air-gap 
and, therefore, a heavy field magnet. 
mass of the coil is objectionably large. Devices with 
iron armatures which move toward and away from the 
poles of a magnet have better possibility of producing a 
large change of flux interlinkage with a small movement 
of a small mass. 

Again, there is decided choice between the various 
magnetic armature arrangements. In the first place 
it is better to place the windings around the armature 
than around the poles for much of the flux change in the 
armature involves only a slight shift of the flux from the 
pole pieces and does not cut all the turns of a coil wound 


6. High Quality Recording and Reproducing of Music and 
Speech. J. P. Maxfield and H. C. Harrison, A. I. E. E., Feb. 
1926, Bell System Tech. Jour., July, 1926. 
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on the pole. 
GTS 

Next is the question of single acting vs. double acting 
or “push pull’ arrangements. Comparing k with 7 
of Fig. 4, for example, we may say that adding the 
two poles on the left hand side of the armature has 
doubled the magnetic effect which results from a given 
motion of the armature, for there are just twice as 
many air-gaps whose reluctance is varied. Moreover, 
by placing opposite poles on the two sides we have 
reduced the steady flux which the armature hastocarry, 
leaving only the residual or alternating flux. Hence 
the armature may actually be lighter in k than in 7. 
Again, the rocker type armature has an advantage over 
the translation type armature in which both ends move 
in the same direction. It is only the motion of the ends 
of the armature opposite the poles which is effective to 


Hence we may limit our choice to column 
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produce flux change. In the translation type all parts 
of the armature move equally, whereas in the rocker 
type, the middle has only slight motion for a given 
motion at the ends. 

We have now reduced the choice to the half rocker as 
compared with the full rocker. The middle of the 
armature of the full rocker is a point of constant mag- 
nétic potential. If we imagine the armature cut in two 
and only the upper end moved, we should still get as 
much flux change through the upper end of the armature 
as we did in the full rocker, provided we could keep the 
lower end of the moving portion at constant magnetic 
potential. In other words, we might say that in the 
full rocker type the motion.of the upper half gives rise 
to the flux change and that the motion of the lower end 
is required to keep the middle at constant magnetic 
potential. In the half rocker the pivot end of the arma- 
ture can be kept at nearly constant magnetic potential 


y making the reluctance of the air-gaps at this end 
compared with that of the gaps at the moving end. 
r example if the reluctance of the gaps at the pivot 
is equal to that of the moving end gaps the flux 
variation will be half as much as in the full rocker, 
ile if the pivot end gaps have one-fourth the re- 
ance of the moving end gaps, the flux variation in 
armature will be eight-tenths as much as in the full 
; This assumes negligible magnetic potential 
sumed in the armature and pole pieces, compared 
h that used in the gaps. It appears then that the 
rocker is not necessarily at great disadvantage 
Pc pared with the full rocker from the magnetic stand- 
point, and we shall see that it lends itself better to 
“meeting the mechanical design requirements. The 
foregoing comparison of magnetic systems does not 
e into account the possible power output of the 
nding, nor is the elastic stiffness required to hold the 
armature in its mean position allowed to weigh in the 
choice. The comparison is wholly from the standpoint 
\ obtaining the maximum open-circuit voltage with the 
minimum effective inertia of moving parts. 

It is desirable that the magnetic reproducer shall 
lize needles of about the size already in use. 
ns that the needle clamping screw must be within 
out 5% in. of the record. The screw is a_ potential 
‘ce of trouble, first because it adds mass to the moy- 
ng system and secondly because it has its own natural 
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but these devices were found to depart too far from rigid 
structures, and high-frequency resonances resulted 
with almost complete loss of the frequencies above 
the resonance. In the type of reproducer shown in 
Fig. 1c the set screw is difficult to reach owing to the 
presence of the coil and pole pieces. Alternatives 
to the set screw were considered, but a more satisfactory 
solution appeared to be the location of the screw in the 
axis of rotation. In this position it can be made as long 
as desired and no effect of screw resonance has been 


6—Maenetic PHonoGrRAPH REPRODUCER AND Parts 


observed. Placing the screw in the axis of rotation 
practically necessitates the half rocker rather than the 
full rocker construction, since the length of standard 
needles is such that the armature cannot extend far 
enough below the set screw to afford room for a coil and 
pole pieces. 

Fig. 5 and 6 show the construction of a successful 
design of magnetic reproducer of the half rocker type. 
The armature is designed to have the smallest possible’ 
moment of inertia consistent with an adequate magnetic 
section and moderately large amplitude of movement 
of the upper end. In order that the axis of rotation may 
coincide with the screw and pivot axis at all frequencies, 
the armature is designed to have the center of gravity 
of the armature and needle coincide approximately with 
the pivot. The method of pivoting is unusual. In order 
that rotation might take place about the screw axis a 
journal type of bearing was desired, but all rubbing 
friction must be avoided in acoustic devices if distortion 


is to be obviated. Hence instead of Mine the shaft 
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rubber, compression becomes very difficult. In the 
second place a slight translation would do no appreciable 
harm, having the effect simply of shifting the center of 
rotation by a small amount, which does not materially 
reduce the output. Experience so far with this 
method of pivoting has shown it very satisfactory. 

While the rubber packed journal provides a restoring 
force, whose magnitude depends on the shape of the post 
and thickness of the rubber, it is not sufficient to hold the 
armature in neutral position when a strong magnet is 
used. It was necessary to provide a supplementary 
elastic restoring force in the form of rubber plugs on 
either side of the “‘fish tail’’ or moving end of the arma- 
ture. The rubber plugs provide not only the needed 
stiffness or stabilization but a very useful degree of 
damping. 

For the purpose of making a simple analysis of the 
mechanical properties of the structure we may treat the 


arrangement as a flexible needle, a rigid rocking beam, 


with a spring tending to hold the rocker in normal 
position and an energy absorber in conjunction with the 
spring. Such a system is illustrated in Fig. 7. .A 
certain motion is assumed to be imparted to the needle 
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tip A, and we are concerned with the motion of the 
end 7 of the armature. 


Let J = movement of inertia of the armature 


n = stiffness of needle, that is the force at A 
required to deflect end of needle a given 
amount, (dynes per centimeter) 

lL = distance from pivot to needle point (centi- 
meters) 

m = distance from pivot to end 7 of armature 

s = stiffness of restoring spring at 7’ (dynes per 
centimeter) 

R =resistance factor at 7, (dynes per unit 
velocity) 

f = frequency 

n= 2a8 f 

A = amplitude of motion at needle tip 

a = instantaneous deflection at the needle tip 

X = amplitude of motion at end T 

x = instantaneous deflection at point T 

6 =angle of deflection of armature from mean 


- direction. 


@ is always small so that 
ce = tan Dim bainieimes 8 


P =maximum force applied at A 
p = instantaneous force applied at A. 
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The driving moment is p 1 


dé@ 
The resisting moment is m (s m 6) + m. ( Rm ee ) 


The difference between these two moments is ex- 
pended in accelerating the armature 

d, 0 dé 

dt? dt 

The problem is most easily solved if we assume a 


sinusoidal motion at T and find the force and motion at 
A required to produce it. 


a 


=pl—sm60—Rm (1) 


Assumex = X cos 27 fi = X cos wt (2) 
x xX 
Oncaea = jy) cos wt (3) 
rae ; 
ea SE ' (4) 
d. 0 
qe =— oP - cos wt (5) 


Substituting (3), (4), and (5) in (1) gives 


xX 
—I o a cos wt=pl—-sm X coswt+RmwX sin wt 
a? 
pl = x (sm—1-—) cos wt-X Rm sin wt (6) 
xX I wo : 
De tea (sm — rs ) cos wt— Rm w sin w t 


(7) 

The deflection at the needle tip is the sum of that due 

to the tipping of the armature and that due to the bend- 
ing of the needle. 


Pp 


=10+ oF (8) 
or from (3) and (8) 
=—~1eos wt + = (9) 
a=—_— lcos w es 
Sata ei 2" 
a= i cos wt + Aer, (sm — cos wt 
— Rm sin w6) 
x wR sm =) 
nas ( ua nl PES 
R 
be 2 sin w6| (10) 
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Or considering amplitudes only 


A l sm Pty \ 2 Rm w\? 
Soe V(4+ 4 oo) + ( nt ) 
. (11) 
23 1 
Ae l sm gain \e Rm w\? 
onl aaoade erro ae rsd 
(12) 


Equation (12) shows the manner in which the re- 
sponse will vary with frequency. For uniform response 


xX 
i should be constant or independent of w. As was 


stated in an earlier paragraph this condition will be 
realized (1) if the structure is rigid or (2) if the structure 
is what we might call a spring potentiometer. A 


rigid structure would mean making the needle stiffness 
n infinite. This would make equation (12) become 


x if m 


a tee Sn i 

A "| 9 ) ; 
m 

or the motions at the two ends are proportional to the 


lever arm lengths. 
Again if the inertia and damping are zero we obtain 


(13) 


x 
a constant ratio for ait for equation (12) becomes 


Ee a (14) 


m nl 


in which all the factors are constants. 
In equation (12) we see that at a certain frequency 


yf 2 ' 
ter ; ae will 


nl 


l 
or value of.w, the factor Bie fe 


xX 
become zero. At this frequency one will have a max- 


imum value which is limited only by the damping. 


t l s I oe 3 
Setting ae ath T elk ie equal to zero in equa- 
tion (12) gives 

i xX 1 nl 
TA Rm oi Rm ats) 
nl 


In general damping does not play an important part 
except near the resonant frequency. The inertia 
becomes a minor factor when the frequency is well 
below that at which resonance occurs, so that in the 


xX 
lower part of the frequency range the ratio A 2P 
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proximates the constant value shown in equation (14). 
The construction of a reproducer in which distortion is 
reduced to a negligible quantity, therefore depends on 
making the resonance occur at a frequency so high that 
the most important part of the acoustic range is in- 
cluded below the resonance. It is furthermore neces- 
sary that there be sufficient damping so that the 
response at the resonance frequency is not excessive. 
It is to be noted that the resonance frequency is de- 
termined by the inertia of the armature and the restor- 
ing force not of the spring or cushions alone, but the 
combined stiffness of the springs and the needle. The 
natural frequency of the armature with the needle 
free }has practically nothing to do with the response 
characteristic of the reproducer. The resonance cor- 
responds to the natural frequency of the armature when 
the needle tip is held stationary. The action at 
resonance might be described as a whipping, such that a 
small movement at the needle tip causes large motion of 
the armature. Below resonance we may regard the 
vibrations as entirely forced by the cut in the record 
both as to amplitude and frequency. 

To obtain a high resonance frequency, the first 
requisite is to make the moment of inertia of the 
armature small. At the same time the moving end of 
the armature must be far enough from the center of rota- 
tion to vibrate with considerable amplitude, and from 
the standpoint of magnetic design the cross-section 
of the armature must be sufficient to have low reluctance 
In practise 
it was found that the last mentioned conditions were 
met when the armature was made heavy enough for 
mechanical sturdiness and long enough to provide 
reasonable winding space. Special care has been — 
taken to minimize the mass of those parts of the arma- 
ture which have greatest motion, metal which is close 
to the axis of rotation having little influence on the 
moment of inertia. 


The second requisite for high natural frequency is 
stiffness either in the spring or the needle or both. 
Reference to equation (14) which throughout most of 
the frequency range is a measure of the response, shows 
that if we increase the spring stiffness s, we decrease the 
sensitivity, while increasing n, the needle stiffness 
increases sensitivity up to a certain limit. It might 
seem, therefore, that the stiffest needle obtainable 
should be used, and the spring stiffness should be only 
what is required to hold the armature in neutral 
position. But the effect on sensitivity is small so 


long as the fraction a is small compared with ~, 
and damping is best when a “soft’”’ needle is used, 
for the following reason. The needle is a highly 
resilient spring, whereas the spring S which in- the 
present design consists in a pair of rubber plugs, has 
a large damping factor. In fact the damping R, 
and stiffness s, go together. With a given value of s 
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and R, the stiffer the needle the greater the resonance 
response, as shown in equation (15). Hence we work 
with the largest ratio of cushion stiffness to needle 
stiffness which we can use without serious loss of 
sensitivity. A factor which helps make it possible to 
get the desired damping without excessive stiffness at s, 
is the presence of the magnet, which tends to pull the 
armature away from neutral position and thereby 


Fig. 


S—CALCULATED CHARACTERISTICS OF MAGNETIC 
REPRODUCER 


reduces the net stiffness to considerably less than the 
value it has when the magnet is removed. 

Measurements on a sample magnetic reproducer gave 
the following values of the principal constants. 

Mass of armature with Victor medium needle 1.9 
grams. 

Moment of inertia of armature and needle J = 0.28 
gm. cm.? 

Length, center of rotation to moving end of armature, 
m = 1.1¢cm. 

Length, center of rotation to tip of needle (Victor 
medium) / = 1.5cm. 

Stiffness of armature mounting (assumed concen- 
trated at end) s = 70,000,000 dynes per cm. é 

Same with magnet removed. 90,000,000 dynes 
per em. 

Stiffness of needle (Victor medium, clamped for. 
34 in.) n = 86,000,000 dynes per cm. 

Damping factor as calculated from observed increase 
in response at resonance, R = 38720 dynes per cm. 
per sec. 

Fig. 8 shows characteristics calculated from the 
above constants. It will be noticed that the required 
driving force at the needle tip has a minimum value at 
2800 cycles. This is the natural frequency of the 
armature when the needle is free. It is also to be 
observed that the armature resonance at 5000 cycles 
is accompanied by an increase in the force reaction. 
Hence damping to keep down the resonance not only 
improves the response characteristic, but reduces the 
wear on the record. 

Fig. 9 shows response curves of several factory 
samples of reproducers, taken by means of an oscillo- 
graph. The oscillograph vibrator is supplied from the 
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output stage of a resistance coupled amplifier. The 
film is run slowly and the width of the envelope of the 
vibrations is a measure of the voltage applied by the 
reproducer to the grid of the first tube. The record 
used for this test is one cut by a special process so as to 
give an amplitude of cut varying inversely as the fre- 
quency. In other words a constant velocity cut is 
used. The approximate frequencies are indicated on 
each film. A slight increase in voltage is noticed toward 
the upper end of the frequency scale, followed by a drop 
to almost zero, for in all cases the output falls off very 
rapidly above the resonance frequency. 

Scratch Control Circuit. Any exaggeration of the 
high frequencies produces a disagreeable increase in 
“surface noise’ or “scratch.” It has appeared de- 
sirable in fact to partially suppress the ‘higher fre- 
quencies in order to reduce scratch. This has been 
accomplished by connecting a coil and condenser in 
series across the reproducer winding.’ This shunt 
circuit tunes at about 4500 cycles but has a decided 
effect at 3500 cycles and above. The width of the 
frequency band affected may be controlled by varying 
the ratio of capacity to inductance, while the degree of 
suppression for the frequency at which the reactance is 
minimum, is determined by the resistance of the coil. 
The suppression of high frequencies is at the cost of 
some articulation in speech but on the whole gives a 
more pleasing result, particularly with musical numbers. 


9—RELATION BETWEEN VOLTAGE AND FREQUENCY FOR 
MaGneTIc REPRODUCERS 


Fie. 


Tone Arm Vibrations. The foregoing analysis of 
the action of the reproducer is based on the assump- 
tion that the device as a whole remains stationary 
with respect to the axis of the groove in the record. 
This condition, however, does not necessarily ob- 
tain. The net stiffness at the needle tip which is 
1/(2/m? s + 1/n) is sufficient to resonate with the mass 
of the entire reproducer at a frequency of the order of 
150. cycles. Since the reproducer is fairly rigidly 
mounted on the tone arm, the inertia, flexibility, and 

7. The ‘‘scratch control” circuit which is being used was a 


contribution of Mr. Julius Weinberger of the Technical and Test 
Department of the Radio Corporation of America. He also 


‘built the first magnetic reproducer of the bottom-pivoted half 


rocker type. This model which showed excellent characteristics, 
served as the basis for the design described in this paper. 
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mechanical damping in the latter play a part in this 
type of resonance. Flimsy construction of the tone 
arm or its mounting gives rise to an irregularity in the 
response at low frequency, which while not an extreme 
resonance nor especially noticeable in listening is 
nevertheless a defect. Rigid construction and es- 
pecially some energy loss at the pivot on which the arm 
swings, appear to be a practically complete cure for low 
frequency resonance of the type just described, and with 
such a satisfactory carriage the response becomes 
practically uniform from below 100 cycles to: above 
4000 cycles. 
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Discussion 


C R. Hanna: In the paper by Mr. Kellogg no mention has 
been made of factors which determine the sensitivity of the 
pickup device other than that mass has something to do with it. 

This statement is made: ‘The foregoing comparison of mag- 
netic systems does not take into account the possible power 
output of the winding, nor is the elastic stiffness required to hold 
the armature in its mean position allowed to weigh in the choice. 
The comparison is wholly from the standpoint.of obtaining the 
maximum open-circuit voltage with the minimum effective 
inertia of moving parts.” 


This discussion has to do with the factors which affect the 
sensitivity. The first of these is elastic stiffness which is not 
taken into account in the paper. In Fig. 8 of the paper, the curve 
given for the reaction force on the record against frequency, 
shows that the pickup device requires greater driving force in the 
low range of frequencies for a given velocity, and therefore, may 
cause excessive wear on the record. The stiffer the restoring 
member the steeper this curve will be. The stiffness of the 
restoring member, which in the design deseribed by Mr. Kellogg 
is principally in the upper two rubber plugs, must be sufficiently 
great to prevent the armature from being pulled over to one 
pole or the other. The presence of the magnetic poles thus 
produces an effect which is known as magnetic reduction of 
stiffness and this reduction of stiffness must never be greater 
than the mechanical stiffness of the mechanical restoring mem- 
ber. In manufacture, it is never possible for the magnetic 
reduction of stiffness to be greater than some 50 per cent of the 
mechanical stiffness, leaving about 50 per cent as net stiffness., 
To prevent excessive wear to the record the net stiffness must. be 
small, and since the magnetic reduction of stiffness bears a 
constant ratio to the mechanical stiffness, the magnetic stiffness 
cannot be greater than a certain amount. This necessitates 
either a weak magnet, a long air-gap, or fairly small pole faces, 
all of which make for low senstivity. 


The other factor that weighs in sensitivity is the inductance. 
If more turns are wound on the coil, or a higher-ratio step-up 
transformer-is used, to get greater output voltage, the inductive 
impedance of the device may become too high for the cireuit into 
which it is to operate; namely, the grid of the vacuum-tube 
amplifier. Thus, the effective inductance of the device has a 
definite upper limit. 

Now, as a general proposition, it can be shown that if magnetic 
saturation and leakage are negligible, the sensitivity expressed 
in volts per unit velocity at the needle is dependent upon two 
factors only: (1) the magnetic reduction of stiffness, which is 
limited because of wear on the record at low frequencies; and 
(2) the inductance of the device, which is limited because of the 
impedance of the vacuum tube into which the device is to operate. 
The relation2is Volts/(em./sec.) »/ 107  X Inductance 
 X Magnetie Stiffness. When these two factors are held con- 
stant, all of the arrangements which were shown in the paper 
will have the same sensitivity characteristic, provided magnetic 
saturation or magnetic leakage do not come into play. 


2. ©. R. Hanna, Design of Telephone Receivers for Loud-Speaking 
Purposes, Proceedings, I. R. E., August 1925. The relation given in this 
paper is for the force factor and must be divided by 10’ to obtain generated 
voltage per unit velocity. While the proof of the relation is given for a 
particular structure, it can be shown that it applies to all devices in which 
the inductance varies inversely with a linear function of the displacement 
of the moving iron member, 
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And so the advantage of one construction over another, 
magnetically, in any case will be due to less leakage or less 
saturation, or both. Of the various arrangements having low 
saturation and leakage, the above relation shows that the one 
which is most suitable for mechanical considerations may be 
chosen without sacrifice of sensitivity. 

E. W. Kellogg: Mr. Hanna has called attention to the fact 
that in making my choice from the numerous possible magnetic 
arrangements, I have limited my consideration to certain 
criteria; namely, securing the maximum volts per turn for a given 
magnitude of stored energy in the inertia of the vibrating arma- 
ture. He introduces a different point of view, in which the 
stiffness of the armature mounting is to be limited in order not to 
eause excessive wear on the record, and he reaches the interesting 
conclusion that if well designed, almost any of the magnetic sys- 
tems is as good as any other. This conclusion is itself a vindica- 
tion of the point of view adopted in the paper. With armature 
stiffness as the controlling factor, there is no choice; but when we 
take small inertia as the desideratum, the choice is narrowed 
down to one or two arrangements. The reduction of inertia of 
the vibrating parts is desirable from the standpoint of wear on 
records, but is especially important for high-quality reproduc- 
tion. The lighter the moving parts, the higher will be the fre- 
queney at which whip resonance occurs, and therefore the greater 
the range of frequencies which can be reproduced. The fact that 
the force on the needle tip is greater at low frequency where stiff- 
ness is the controlling factor than at high frequency where 
inertia predominates, may-be taken as an indication that the 
effort to keep the inertia low was successful. The stiffness 
is not materially greater than that of mechanical reproducing 
systems, and if experience shows that greater flexibility is 
important, if will have to be secured, as Mr. Hanna’s analysis 
shows, at the cost of lower sensitivity. In this connection 
I should like to commend Mr. Hanna’s IJ. R. E. paper, for it 
is instructive and interesting. But the case considered there 
is a loud-speaker design and the factor which is of primary 
importance in one problem is not necessarily so in the other. 
The fundamental difference is that in the loud-speaker drive the 
current supplied results in a certain force being applied to the 
diaphragm and the amplitude is determined by the ease of 
movement of the diaphragm, while in the phonograph reproducer, 
the amplitude is practically fixed by the groove in the record. 

The question might be raised why voltage per turn instead 
of power output was taken as the measure of efficiency of the 
magnetic arrangement. When the reproducer was first designed, 
it was expected that it would be connected directly to the 
grid of a tube, without a transformer. In this ease, the mini- 
mum size of wire and available winding space being practically 
fixed, the useful output would be measured in terms of the volt- 
age per turn developed by a given needle velocity. If the 
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reproducer is used with a transformer, the possible power or 
volt-ampere output appears to be a more logical basis for com- 
parison of different structures. I should like to add a brief 
discussion of this case. 


If the transformer has a step-up ratio N. and if the capacity to 
ground of the tube grid and wiring is C, the effect of the trans- 
former is to load the reproducer winding with an effective 
capacity N? C. But this must not resonate with the winding 
inductance within the working range of frequencies, for such 
resonance would impair quality of reproduction. The lower 
the winding inductance the greater the step-up ratio which 
may be employed. Henee, if we can lower the inductance by 
raising the reluctance of the magnetic circuit without reducing 
the fiux change which results through the winding from a given 
needle movement, we make it possible to use a higher step-up 
ratio and apply more voltage to the grid. A consideration of 
the several magnetie systems illustrated in my Fig. 4 will show 
that we have no reason for revising our choice of double-acting 
or push-pull systems in preference to single-acting systems, or 
of rocking rather than translation type armatures. 


There is, however, a different aspect to the comparison of 
the half-rocker and full-rocker armatures. It was argued in 
the paper that if the reluctance of the magnetic joints at the 
pivot of the half-rocker is kept low, the voltage developed would 
be nearly as’much as with a full-rocker. For simplicity, let 
us take the ideal case in which this pivot joint reluctance is zero. 
The voltage per turn will be the same as with a full-rocker, 
while the inductance would be twice that of the full-rocker 
device. This would necessitate reducing the transformer step- 
up in the ratio 1/+/ 2 or 0.707, and the voltage at the grid would 
be reduced in the same ratio, which corresponds to cutting the 
power in half. 


- Were it not for practical difficulties having to do with clamp- 
ing the needle, the full-rocker armature would perhaps have 
been chosen. But these difficulties were serious, and the advan- 
tage of the full-rocker is not so great as the two-to-one power 
ratio would make it appear. In the first place, this power 
ratio is based upon the assumption that both ends of the full- 
rocker move as much as the one moving end of the half-rocker. 
This would mean more metal to be moved, and if the whip fre- 
queney is to be kept high, there would have to be a compensating 
reduction in amplitude. Again the full-rocker, if proportioned 
to give twice the power output of the half-rocker, would require 
twice as stiff a mounting to stabilize the armature in the air- 
gaps, and this, as Mr. Hanna has pointed out, is objectionable 
from the standpoint of record wear. By the time these factors 
are compensated by changing the ratio of armature to needle 
movement, practically all the advantage of the full-rocker 
armature has disappeared. 


Television 
BY HERBERT E. IVES 


Non-Member 


Synopsis.—The chief problems presented in the accomplish- 
ment of television are discussed. These are, the resolution of the 
scene into a series of electrical signals of adequate intensity for 
transmission; the provision of a transmission channel capable of 
transmitting a wide band of frequencies without distortion; means 


for utilizing the transmitted signals to re-create the image in a form 
suttable for viewing by one or more observers; arrangements for the 
accurate synchronization of the apparatus at the two ends of the 


transmission channel. 
* co * * * 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper is to serve as an introduction to the 
group of papers following, which describe the 
apparatus and methods used in the recent experi- 

mental demonstration of television over communication 
channels of the Bell System. In that demonstration 
-television was shown both by wire and by radio. The 
wire demonstration consisted in the transmission of 
images from Washington, D. C. to the auditorium of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in New York, a 
distance of over 250 miles by wire. In the radio demon- 


stration, images were transmitted from the Bell Labora- 


tories experimental station at Whippany, New Jersey, 
to New York City, a distance of 22 miles. Reception 
was by two forms of apparatus. In one, a small image 
approximately 2 in. by 214 in. was produced, suitable for 
viewing by a single person, in the other a large image, 
approximately 2 ft. by 21% ft., was produced, for viewing 
by an audience of considerable size. The smaller form of 
apparatus was primarily intended as an adjunct to the 
telephone, and by its means individuals in New York 
were enabled to see their friends in Washington with 
whom they carried on telephone conversations. The 
larger form of receiving apparatus was designed to 
serve as a visual adjunct to a public address system. 
Images of speakers in Washington addressing remarks 
intended for an entire audience, and of singers and other 
entertainers at Whippany; were seen by its use, simul- 
taneously with the reproduction of their voices by loud 
speaking equipment. 


CHARACTERISTIC PROBLEMS OF TELEVISION 


The problem of television in its broad outlines is that 
of converting light signals into electrical signals, 
transmitting these signals to a distance, and then con- 
verting the electrical signals back into light signals. 
Given means for accomplishing these three essential 
tasks, the problem becomes that of developing these 
means to the requisite degree of sensitiveness, speed, 
efficiency, and accuracy, in order to re-create a changing 
scene at a distant point, without appreciable lapse of 
time, in a form satisfactory to the eye. 

A convenient starting point for the discussion of 
television is the human eye itself. In this an image is 
formed upon the retina, a sensitive screen, consisting 

*Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated, New York, N.Y. 
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of a multitude of individual light-sensitive elements. 
Each of these elements is the termination of a nerve 
fibre which goes directly to the brain, the entire group 
of many million fibres constituting the optic nerve. 
A theoretically possible television system could be made 
by copying the eye. Thus a large number of photo- 
sensitive elements could be connected each with an 
individual transmission channel leading to a distant 
point, and signals could be sent simultaneously from 
each of the sensitive elements to be simultaneously 
used for the re-creation of the image at the distant 
point. The number of wires or other communication 
channels demanded in a television system of this sort 
would be impractically large. For practical purposes, 
reduction of the number of transmission channels is 
made possible by the fact that, while in vision all parts 
of the image on the retina are simultaneously and con- 
tinuously acting to send nerve impulses, the inertia of 
the visual system is such that a sensation of continuity 
is obtained from discontinuous signals, provided these 
succeed each other rapidly enough. Due to the phenom- 
enon of persistence of vision, it is immaterial to the 
eye whether the whole view be presented simultaneously 
or whether its various elements be viewed in succession, 
provided the entire image be traversed in a sufficiently 
brief interval, which for purposes of discussion may be 
taken as 1/16th of a second or less'. We thus have 
available in television the same artifice which is used in 
the much less exacting problem of transmission of pic- 
tures over a telephone line, that is, of scanning, or 
running over the elements of the image in sequence, 
instead of endeavoring to transmit all of the elementary 
signals simultaneously. The development of a tele- 
vision system therefore necessitates, at an early stage, 
the design of some scanning system by which the image 
to be transmitted may be broken up into sequences of 
signals. In the simplest case, where one transmission 
channel is to be used, the whole image will be resolved 
into a single series of signals; if more than one transmis- 
sion channel is to be utilized, the resolution may, by 
parallel scanning schemes, or their equivalent, be 
broken up into several series for simultaneous 
transmission. 

1. This figure of 1/16th of a second, commonly quoted in 
discussions of this sort, is a convenient one, although the fre- 
quency of image repetition necessary to extinguish ‘‘flicker” is 
actually proportional to the logarithm of the field brightness. 


A somewhat higher rate of image repetition was used in the final 
television apparatus. 
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Like the eye, an artificial television system must have 
some light-sensitive element or elements by means of 
which the light from the object shall produce signals of 
the sort which can be transmitted by the transmission 
system to be used. Fora television system to operate 
over electrical transmission lines this means some photo- 
electric device. It is obvious that this photoelectric 
device must be extremely rapid in its response, since the 
number of elements of any image to be transmitted 
must be some large multiple of the fundamental image 
repetition frequency, that is 16 per second. The 
response should, of course, be proportional to the in- 
tensity of the light, and finally, the device must be 
sufficiently sensitive so that it will give an electrical 
signal of manageable size with the amount of light 
available through the scanning system. This latter 
requirement, that of sensitiveness, is one which, it was 
realized from studies made with our earlier apparatus 
for the transmission of still pictures over wires’, would 
be extremely difficult to meet. In the picture trans- 
mission system a very intense beam of light from a small 
aperture is projected through a transparent film and 
on to a photoelectric cell. In practical television, the 
system must be arranged to handle light reflected from 
a natural object, under an illumination which would not 
be harmful or uncomfortable to a human being. Actual 
experiment showed that the greatest amount of light 
which could be collected from an image, formed by a 
large aperture photographic lens on the small scanning 
aperture of the picture transmission apparatus was less 
by a factor of several thousand times than the light 
projected through it for still picture transmission 
purposes. Assuming the same kind of photoelectric 
cell to be used, the additional amplification required 
over that used in the,picture transmission system, 
taking into account also the higher speed of response 
demanded, would bring us at once into the region where 
amplifier tube noise and other sources of interference 
would seriously affect the result. This indicated clearly 
that some more efficient method of gathering light from 
the object than the commonly assumed one of image 
formation by a lens was required, unless some much 
more sensitive type of photoelectric cell should be 
found. ; 

Assuming that means could be developed for produc- 
ing an electrical signal proportional to the intensity of 
the light, of sufficient quickness to follow a rapid 
scanning device, and of sufficient strength either as 
directly delivered from a photosensitive device or as 
amplified, the next problem is that of. its transmission 
over an electrical communication system. We may 
quickly arrive at an understanding of certain of the 
transmission problems by reviewing the requirements 
for the transmission of photographs. In the system of 
still picture transmission now in use by the American 
2. “Transmission of Pictures over Telephone Lines,’ Ives, 


Horton, Parker, and Clark. Bell System Technical Journal, Vol. 
IV, No. 2, April, 1925. 
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Telephone & Telegraph Company, a picture 5 in. by 7 in. 
in size, divided into the equivalent of 10,000 elements. 
per square inch or 350,000 elements, is transmitted in 
approximately seven minutes. This requires the trans- 
mission of a frequency band of about 400 cycles per 
second on each side of the carrier frequency. If we 
plan, in the transmission of television, to transmit 
images of the same fineness of grain, it would 
mean that what is now transmitted in seven min- 
utes would have to be transmitted in a 16th of a 
second, which in turn means that the transmission fre- 
quency range would have to be nearly 7000 times as 
great. That is, a band approximately 3,000,000 cycles 
wide would be required. Bearing in mind that wire 
circuits are ordinarily not designed to utilize frequencies 
higher than 40,000 cycles persecond, and that with radio 
systems uniform transmission of wide signal bands be- 
comes extremely difficult, it is seen at once that either 
an image of considerably less detail than that which we 
have been considering must suffice, or else some means 
for splitting up the image so that it may be sent by a 
large number of channels is indicated. 

A further theoretical requirement must also be given 
consideration. This is that the complete television 
signal will consist of all frequencies up to the highest 
above discussed, and down to zero, that is, an essential 
part of the signal is the direct current component, 
furnished by those parts of the scene which do not 
change. The problem of handling the very low fre- 
quency components, presents difficulties both in the 
vacuum tube amplifier system adjacent to the photo- 
sensitive device, and in ordinarily available transmis- 
sion channels. 

In any case certain fundamental transmission re- 
quirements must be met. These are that the attenua- 
tion of the signals must be uniform over the whole 
frequency range and that the speed of transmission of 
all frequencies must be the same. Also, as in the trans- 
mission of sound signals, the amount of interference or 
noise must be kept down sufficiently not to impair the 
quality of the signal or picture. 

Assuming the undistorted transmission of the signals 
to a distant point, the next fundamental problem of 
television is the reconstruction of the image, or the 
translation of the electrical signal back into light of 
varying intensity. Just as at the sending end we have 
seen that the production of a useful electrical signal 
with the amount of light available from a naturally 
illuminated object is a major problem, so at the receiv- 
ing end the converse problem, that of securing an ade- 
quately bright light from the electrical signal, presents 
great difficulty. The nature of the problem may be 
understood by assuming that it is to be done by pro- 
jecting the received image on a screen similar to an 
optical lantern projection screen. If the spot of light 
which is to build up this image scans the whole area in 
the same way that the object is scanned, we find that 
the amount of light which can be concentrated into a 
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small elementary spot will, when distributed by the 
scanning operation over the whole screen, reduce the 
brightness of the screen in the ratio of the relative areas 
of the elementary spot and the whole screen. The 
amount of this reduction will, of course, depend upon 
the number of elements into which the picture is 
divided, but will in any event be a factor of several 
thousand times. It is doubtful whether any light 
source exists of sufficient intensity such that an image 
projected by it can be spread out by a scanning opera- 
tion over a large screen and give an average screen 
brightness which would be at all adequate. It is possi- 
ble to imagine optical systems by which such a thing as 
the crater of an arc could be projected upon the screen, 
but the motion of this image and its variation in inten- 
sity would involve the extremely rapid motion of 
lenses, mirrors, and apertures of a size such as to render 
the operation mechanically impracticable. It appears 
from these considerations, that the only promising 
means of reconstructing the image would be those in 
which a light source, whose intensity can be controlled 
with great rapidity, is directly viewed. 

Another element of a television system upon whose 
solution success depends as much as any other is that of 
synchronization; the reconstruction of the image, 
postulated in the last paragraph, is only possible if the 
reconstructed elements fall in exactly the right posi- 
tions at the right times, to correspond with the signals 
as generated at the analyzing end. The criterion for 
satisfactory synchronization will'be expressed in terms 
of variation from identity of speed by figures which 
will depend on the fineness of grain of the image which 
it is planned to send. No element of the image must, 
of course, be out of place by a considerable fraction of 
the size of the element. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF MEANS EMPLOYED IN THE 
PRESENT TELEVISION SYSTEM 


It has been pointed out above that if the goal which 
we set in television is the transmission of extended 
scenes, with a large amount of detail and hence made up 
of an exceedingly large number of elementary areas, 
we meet with the necessity for transmission channels of 
a character which are not now available. In the present 
development it was decided at the start to restrict our 
experiments to a size and grain of picture which, if the 
scanning and re-creating means were developed, would 
be capable of transmission over practical transmis- 
sion channels, either wire or radio. This restriction 
fortunately leaves us with the possibility of meeting 
what was felt to be the typical problem of a Telephone 
Company, namely the transmission of a human face 
in a television system used as an adjunct to a telephone 
system. Taking as a criterion of acceptable quality, 
reproduction by the halftone engraving process, it is 
known that the human face can be satisfactorily repro- 
duced by a 50 line screen. Assuming equal definition 
in both directions, 50 lines means 2500 elementary 
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areas in all; 2500 elements transmitted in 1/16 second 
is 40,000 elements per second. The frequency range 
necessary to transmit this number of elements per 
second with a fidelity satisfactory for television cannot 
be calculated with assurance in advance. An approxi- 
mate value can however be arrived at from a study 
of the results obtained in still picture transmission. 
In pictures transmitted by the system already referred 
to, individual faces contained in a square space 4 
inch on a side are quite recognizable*. Taking the ratio 
of this area to the area of the whole picture, and using 
the frequency range figure already deduced, for a com- 
plete 5 in. by 7 in. picture, it appears that a band of 20,000 
cycles would be sufficient to transmit such an image in 
1/16 second‘. These considerations led to the choice 
of a 50 line (2500 element) image as one which would be 
both satisfactory as to detail rendering, for our purposes, 
and as calling for frequency transmission requirements 
sufficiently low to give a good margin of safety in 
existing single communication channels. 

As a method of.scanning, the method which is 
probably mechanically simplest, namely that of rotating 
disks with spirally arranged holes, proposed by Plot- 
now® in 1884, was chosen. In accordance with. the 
choice of grain above indicated, the disks were per- 
forated with 50 apertures. 


For the second element of the problem, the light- 
sensitive means, the alkali metal photoelectric cell was 
chosen as possessing the qualities of proportionality of 
response and quickness of reaction. The currents 
produced by it are at best quite small, but they lend 
themselves to the process of amplification by the three- 
electrode vacuum tube amplifier. 


The problem of securing a large enough signal, which 
is intimately associated with that of securing enough 
light from the object, was, in our development work, 
postponed in the earlier stages, our first experimental 
work having been done by concentrating light through 
photographic transparencies®. The solution of the 
problem of securing adequate light was subsequently 
attained by reversing the light path and projecting a 
narrow beam of light through the scanning disk upon 
the object. By this means only the element of the 
object which was being scanned was illuminated at 
any one time, thereby reducing the average illumination 
enormously, and the problem of increasing the signal 
strength could be attacked by increasing the amount 


3. oe. f. Fig. 18 of the paper referred to (Reference 2). 

4. <A factor which this analogy does not cover is that if the 
image is moving so that it falls on several discrete scanning 
elements in rapid succession a very material apparent increase 
in the fineness of the image structure results. This effect is similar 
to that by which the relatively coarse grained individual images 
in a motion picture film fuse to give smooth appearing pictures. 

5. Plotnow, D. R. P. 30105, 6.1, 1884. ; 

6. As one step in the development work moving picture film, 
projected by a commercial projector in synchronism with the 
scanning disks, was successfully transmitted. 
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of photo-sensitive surface as well as by increasing the 
brightness of the scanning light’. 

The problem of amplifying the photoelectric currents 
to sufficient value for transmission was solved by a 
practical compromise which at the same time met one 
of the transmission difficulties. This compromise 
consisted in amplifying and transmitting only the 
fluctuating or alternating current components of the 
signal, leaving the direct current component, which 
determines the general tone value of the image, for 
empirical reintroduction at the receiving end.. By 
this scheme, stable amplifier constructions were made 
available, and the transmission channels, particularly 
the wire channels, could: be utilized in their normal 
working form. 


At the receiving end, the problem of securing a 
sufficiently bright image was solved, as indicated earlier, 
by the use of self-luminous surfaces of much higher 
intrinsic brightness than it is possible to secure by 
illumination of a surface by any light source which can 
be rapidly controlled as to its intensity. The self- 
luminous surfaces employed were glow lamps containing 
neon gas, the brightness of which changes with suffi- 
cient rapidity to follow the incoming signals. 


The problem of synchronization was postponed in our 
earlier development work by mounting the scanning 
and receiving disks upon the same axle. It was later 
solved for the demonstration apparatus by the utiliza- 
tion of synchronous motors controlled by two fre- 
quencies, a low frequency, that of the image repetition 
period and a high frequency, chosen of such a value that 
the fraction of the cycle through which hunting occurred 
amounted in angular displacement to less than half the 
angular extent of a single disk aperture. The syn- 
chronization control therefore called for the trans- 
mission of additional currents for synchronization 
purposes over and above the picture current. 


In order to transmit and synchronize the image 
signals it is necessary to transmit three different 
frequency bands, one for the image, and two for 
the high and low frequency synchronization con- 
trols. In the demonstration of April 7, 1927, the 
images were sent in the wire demonstration over 
a high quality open wire line. The synchronization 
control was sent over two separate carrier channels 
of a second telephone line. In addition to these lines, 
another line was used for conveying the telephone 
conversation. Inthe radio demonstration two different 
wavelengths were used respectively for the image 
signals and for the synchronization signals which were, 
as in the wire demonstration, carried on two different 
carrier frequencies. A third channel was used for the 


7. A still further advantage is obtained by limiting the scan- 
ning light to the region of the spectrum to which the photoelectric 
cells are sensitive (blue and violet). This is unnecessary where 
one way transmission only is used but is of value where in two 
way transmission a transmitted image is to be viewed by a per- 
son being scanned. 
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voice. In the case of both wire and radio transmission, 
it is quite possible to put all of the different signals upon 
the same transmission channel, using different carrier 
frequencies. 

It will aid toward a clear understanding of the 
reasons for the success of the system of television 
described in the following papers if we summarize at 
this point the chief novel features to which that success 
is due. They may be listed as follows: 

1. Choice of image size and structure such that 
the resultant signals fall within the transmission fre- 
quency range of available transmission channels.’ 

2. Scanning by means of a projected moving beam 
of light. 

3. Transmission only of alternating current com- 
ponents of image. 

4. Use of self-luminous surfaces of high intrinsic 
brilliancy for re-construction of the image. 

5. High frequency synchronization. 


APPLICATIONS AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


It is not easy at this early date to predict with any 
confidence what will be the first or the chief uses for 
television, or the exact lines that future development 
may take. It must be clearly understood that tele- 
vision will always be a more expensive service than 
telephony, for the fundamental reason that it demands 
many times the transmission channel capacity necessary 
for voice transmission. This expense will inevitably 
increase in proportion to the size and quality of the 
transmitted image. 

The kinds of service which are naturally thought of 
upon consideration of the services now rendered in 
connection with sound transmission are: first, service 
from individual to individual, parallel in character to 
telephone service, and as an adjunct thereto; second, 
public address service, by which the face of a speaker 
at a distant point could be viewed by an audience while 
his voice was transmitted by loud speaker; third, the 
broadcasting of scenic events of public interest, such as 
athletic contests, theatrical performances, and the 
like. 


The first two types of service just mentioned lie 
within the range of physical practicability, with 
apparatus of the general type already developed. 
The third type, because of the uncontrolled condi- 
tions of illumination, and the much finer picture 
structure which would be necessary for satisfactory 
results, will require a very considerable advance in the 
sensitiveness and the efficiency of tne apparatus, to say 
nothing of the greatly increased transmission facilities. 
For all three types of service, wire or radio transmission 


8. As the succeeding papers show, the margin between the 
frequency range required by the scanning apparatus and that 
which could be made available was quite liberal. It appears in 
the light of our experience that apparatus with 60 or 70 scanning 
holes instead of 50 might be used with the transmission facilities 
which were at our disposal. 
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channels could be utilized, for while the problems inci- the very serious degradation of image quality produced 
dent to securing distortionless transmission over wide by the fading phenomena characteristic of radio indi- 
frequency bands, or multiple transmission channels, cates the practical restriction of radio television to fields 
are different in detail in the two cases, they appear tobe where the much more reliable wire facilities are not 
equally capable of solution by either means. However, available. 


The Production and Utilization of Television 
Signals 


BY FRANK GRAY*, 


Non-Member 


Synopsis.—The design of a television system, once the funda-~ 
mental principles are understood, involves a detailed considera- 
tion of the methods by which the several important functions are 
to be performed. 

(1) In the present system the initial signal wave is obtained 
by sweeping a spot of light over the subject in parallel lines com- 
pletely scanning it once every 18th of a second. The light reflected 
is collected by large photoelectric cells which control the trans- 
mitted current. At the receiving station the picture current controls 
the brightness of a neon lamp from which the received image is 
built up by means of a small aperture moving in synchronism 
with the spot of ligkt at the transmitting station. For presentation 
to a large audience television images may be produced by a neon 
lamp in the form of a grid having a large number of separate elec- 
trodes. A high frequency excitation controlled by the picture cur- 
rent is distributed to the successive electrodes in synchronism with 
the spot of light at the transmitting station. 
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and 


(2) Space and time variations in the reflecting power of the 
subject are translated into time variations in signal strength. 
For design purposes these time variations are represented by com- 
ponent frequencies, a minimum band of which must be properly 
transmitted to insure an adequate reproduction of theimage. With- 
in this band there must be maintained a certain degree of uniformity 
in the efficiency of transmission of the separate components. Also, 
their phases must not be permitted to shift unduly in relation to 
each other. 

(3) The design of the terminal amplifiers is based on the quanti- 
tatively determined characteristics of the photoelectric cells and of the 
neon lamps as well as on the limits imposed by the transmission 
study and by the characteristics of available transmission media, 
whether telephone line or radio system. The circuits employed at 
the transmitting station furnish an amplification such that the 
power delivered to the transmission medium is 10% times the power 
received from the photoelectric cells. 


SECTION I 
Apparatus for the Analysis and Synthesis of the Image 


HE introductory paper to this series of articles on 
T television explained principles along which any 
television system must operate to transmit an 
image over a single pair of wires or other channel of 
communication. As the first step in such a transmis- 
sion, the space variations in brightness from point to 
point in the view must be translated into time variations 
in an electrical current that can be sent over the channel 
of communication. This translation may be accom- 
plished by a scanning process that operates on the view 
to produce the same effect as if the view were cut up into 
a single long strip and passed rapidly in front ofa light- 
sensitive cell to generate an electrical current varying 
with the brightness along the strip. To eliminate 
flicker in the reconstructed image and also to follow 
moving subjects in a view, the scanning process must be 
repeated and a new picture transmitted at least every 
sixteenth of a second. 

Many purely theoretical methods could be, and have 
been, devised to accomplish such a scanning process and 
to translate a view into electrical currents or signals. 
Unfortunately, however, a practical system of television 
must operate with materials and conditions as they 
exist, and these practical limitations constitute the 
serious problems of television. 

The high speeds and relatively large amplitudes with 
which any television scanning mechanism must move, 
and the necessity for synchronizing the transmitting and 


*All of Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated , New York , 
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recelving apparatus lead to the use of synchronously 
rotating machines as apparently the only practical 
solution of the ‘scanning and receiving problems. 
Consequently, the present television system has been 


Fie. 1—Srverat Licut Sources ILLUMINATE THE SUBJECT; 
A Lens Forms an IMAGE WHICH IS SCANNED BY A SPIRAL OF 
APERTURES, THROUGH WHICH THE LicHT FALLS ON A SINGLE 
PHOTOELECTRIC CELL 


designed to operate with continuously rotating mechani- 
cal parts. 

The efficiency that must be secured in the optical 
part of any scanning method is fixed by the three follow- 
ing factors—the amount of picture detail that is to be 
transmitted, the efficiency of the light sensitive cell, and 
the practical limit to amplifier systems. The first of 
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these factors decides the area from which light can be 
collected at any one instant. In the present case this 
was fixed in an initial survey of the entire television 
problem when it was decided to confine the first attempt 
to the transmission of pictures as if they were made 
up of 2500 small elemental areas; that is, to scan the 
view in a series of fifty parallel lines. The second factor 
is determined by the sensitivity of the potassium 


Fic. 2—LicguT FROM A SINGLE SOURCE IS PROJECTED AS A 
Smauu Movine Spot on THE SUBJECT; THE REFLECTED LIGHT IS 
ReEcEIvVED BY SEVERAL PHOTOELECTRIC CELLS 


hydride photoelectric cell. This cell is, at the present 
time, the most efficient light-sensitive cell that can 
follow the rapid variations in light intensity without a 
time lag. The third factor, the limitation of amplifier 
systems, results from the extraneous currents that are 
present in metallic conductors and amplifier tubes. 
The thermal agitation of the electrons in any input 
resistance generates such currents; and rapid variations 
in the number of electrons emitted from the hot filament 
of an amplifier tube also generate disturbing voltages. 
For successful amplification, the initial photoelectric 
current must be considerably larger than these extrane- 
ous currents. Consequently, the optical arrangement 
must be such that at any one instant it collects enough 
light from an elemental area of the view to generate 
this minimum permissible output current from the 
photoelectric cell. 


The operation and advantages of the scanning 
method actually used in the present process for trans- 
mitting television images may be better understood by 
first considering a simple and analogous method illus- 
strated by Fig. 1. The subject is illuminated by lights 
placed in front of it as shown. A lens forms an image 
of the subject on the rotating disk. This disk is 
pierced with a series of small holes or apertures arranged 
in the form of a spiral; and, as the disk rotates, the 
apertures trace across the image one after the other in a 
series of parallel lines. ‘The frame limits the size of the 
image and prevents more than one aperture being in 
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the image at one time. Light, passing through an 
aperture as it travels across the image, falls in thelight- 
sensitive cell and generates a picture current propor- 
tional to the brightness of the image from point to point 
along strips taken one after the other across the image. 

In any system such as that outlined above, which 
depends upon scanning an image of the view as formed 
by a lens, the efficiency of the system is ultimately 
limited, for any given size of image that can be scanned, 
by the ratio of aperture to focal length of the best lens 
that can be secured. Experiments show that, with the 
best lens available to form a one-inch-square image, 
it would be necessary to illuminate a subject with a 
16,000 candle power arc at a distance of about four feet 
in order to secure an image bright enough for a photo- 
electric cell to give an output current above the noise 
level in an amplifier system. In other words, television 
would apparently be extremely inconvenient to the 
subject if it were to be carried out from an image 
formed by a lens. 

In the system actually used for television transmis- 
sion, this apparent limitation has been evaded by 
reversing the entire optical system of Fig. 1 and ar- 
ranging it as shown diagramatically in Fig. 2. Instead 
of scanning an image of the subject, the actual subject 
is scanned directly by a rapidly moving spot of light. 
An illustrative laboratory set-up, Fig. 3, shows the 


Fig. 3—ILiustrative TRANSMITTING APPARATUS 


Light from the are lamp is condensed on the disk, which is driven by a 
high frequency synchronous motor. The disk carries a spiral of pin hole 
apertures, each of which in turn projects a moving spot of light on the 
subject. Reflected light is collected by three large photoelectric cells 


arrangement of parts in such a transmitting station. . 
A fifteen-inch disk rotating approximately eighteen 
times per second carries a series of fifty small apertures 
arranged in the form of a spiral. A beam of light is 
condensed by a lens from a 40-ampere Sperry arc to 
intensely illuminate a limited area in the path of the 
moving apertures; and a slender, intense beam of light 
passes through each aperture as it moves across the 
illuminated area. A frame in front of the disk permits 
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light to emerge from only one aperture at a time and the 
lens in front of the disk focuses an image of this moving 
aperture on the subject. As a result of this arrange- 
ment the subject is completely scanned in a series of 
successive, parallel lines by a rapidly moving spot of 
light, once for each revolution of the disk; and on 
account of the transient nature of the illumination the 


Fig. 4—LarGr PHOTOELECTRIC CELL 


The cell presents forty square inches of photo-sensitive surface to receive 
light reflected from a subject 


subject is scarcely aware that he is being exposed to it. 
As the spot of light traces across the subject, light 
is diffusely reflected or scattered from the subject in all 
directions, and some of the light that is reflected for- 
ward passes into three large photoelectric cells placed 
just in front of the person who is being viewed. The 
current outputs from the three photoelectric cells 
operate in parallel into a common amplifier system. 
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As the beam of light passes, for instance, across a 
person’s eyebrow less light is reflected to the photo- 
e'ectric cells, and as the beam passes across his forehead 
more light is reflected. Since the current output from 
the photoelectric cells is proportional to the received 
light, the current follows accurately the brightness of 
the various elemental areas of the subject’s features 
as he is traced over by the scanning beam. This 
fluctuating current is unidirectional. 

The actual operation of such an optical system, its 
influence on the lighting effects and quality of the 
reproduced image, may best be understood by noting 
that optically the system is identically the same as if all 
of the rays of light were reversed in direction to give an 
optical system equivalent to Fig. 1. The television 
apparatus sees the subject exactly as if rays of light 
came out of the photoelectric cells to illuminate the 
subject; the lens formed an image of the subject on the 
disk; and the apparatus scanned this image and re- 
produced it at the receiving end. The lights and 
shadows seen in the image are the same as if the subject 
were illuminated by three large lights in the positions 
of the photoelectric cells and looked at from the position 
of the lens. It also follows from the above considera- 
tions that, within its range of resolving power, this 
scanning method will not only reproduce a plane sub- 
ject, such as a drawing, but that it will also faithfully 
reproduce three-dimensional figures with sharp edges 
and elevations and depressions, just as well as they 
could be reproduced in a photograph. 

_ In addition, because the light passes in an approxi- 
mately parallel beam through a disk aperture, the 
slender beams of light sweeping across the region in front 
of the transmitter just barely overlap each other even 
at a considerable distance from the apparatus. Con- 
sequently, it is not necessary that the subject be at the 
exact positions at which the small apertures are sharply 
focussed; and within wide limits no confusion results 
as the subject moves toward or away from the 
apparatus. The brightness as well as the size of the 
received image decreases as the subject moves away 
from the photoelectric cells; and for good transmission 
of the human features, which reflect very little blue 
light to which the photoelectric cells are sensitive, a 
person should not be more than a few feet away from 
the cells. 

This method of scanning permits two very large gains 
to be made in the amount of light available for pro- 
ducing photoelectric currents. The transient nature of 
the light permits a very intense illumination to be used 
without inconvenience to the subject. Furthermore, 
the optical efficiency of the system is not limited by the 
apertures of available lenses; but can be increased by 
using large photoelectric cells and more than one cell 
connected in parallel. 

The photoelectric cells of the potassium hydride, gas- 
filled type used in the transmitting stations, were 
specially constructed for the purpose and are probably 
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the largest photoelectric cells that have ever been made, 
Fig. 4. Three of these cells present an aperture of 120 
square inches to collect the reflected light. 

With this large collecting area and the strong light 
intensity that can be used for the transient illumination, 
the cells give an electrical output that, though still 
extremely small, is safely above the noise level of an 
amplifier system. 
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subject seated in front of it. The apparatus sees the 
person from light reflected back into the three large 
cells located just behind the screened openings in the 
case. 

The variations of the feeble picture currents delivered 
from these photoelectric cells are highly amplified and 
transmitted over a wire or radio channel of communica- 
tion by circuits described elsewhere in this series of 


Fie. 5—Trievision TrRaNsMitTinac APPARATUS 


Sweeping beams of light pass out through the tunnel-like opening in the photoelectric cell case; light reflected from the subject is collected by 


three large photoelectric cells behind the screened openings 


A photograph, Fig. 5, shows the details of a television 
transmitting station as it is operated in the field. 
The arc, rotating disk, and photoelectric cells are con- 
tained in separate cabinets and alined as shown in the 
photographs. The three photoelectric cells and first 
stages of amplification are mounted in a shielded, sound- 
proof case. The slender, sweeping beam of light coming 
from the disk cabinet passes through the tunnel-like 
opening in the photoelectric cell case and scans the 


articles. At the receiving station this current shape 
is re-amplified,.impressed on a direct current, and finally 


produces an image in the receiving apparatus. 


A photograph, Fig. 6, shows an illustrative arrange- 
ment of the parts in one type of television receiver. 
An essential part of this type of receiver is a disk similar 
to the one at the transmitting station and also provided’ 
with fifty small apertures arranged in the form of a 
spiral. The driving motor rotates the disk in exact 
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Fig. 6—Iniustrative Recetvinec APPARATUS 


A neon lamp operated from the picture current illuminates a series of 
small apertures as they pass across the field of view; the observer sees an 
image reproduced in the frame 


Fic. 7—Neron Recervinc Lamp 
The rectangular cathode is covered by a uniform layer of glow slightly 
larger than the field of view on a television disk 


Fic. 8—Disx Receiving APPARATUS 


The observer looks through the shielding window at a picture on the 
36 inch disk. 


Fic. 9—Larce Grip 


The large grid is a neon lamp with 2500 electrodes on a tube bent back 
and forth to form a luminous screen that is visible throughout a large 
auditorium 


. 
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synchronism with the one at the transmitting station. 
The observer looks at a small rectangular opening or 
frame in front of the disk. This frame is of such 
dimensions that only one aperture can appear in the 
field of view at a time. As the disk rotates, the aper- 
tures pass across the frame one after the other in a 
series of parallel lines, each displaced a little from the 
preceding one until in one revolution of the disk the 
entire field has been covered. Beyond the disk isa 
special form of neon glow lamp shown in detail by Fig. 7. 
In this lamp, the cathode is a flat metal plate of a shape 
and area sufficient to fill entirely the field defined by the 
frame in front of the disk. The anode of the glow lamp 
is a similar metal plate separated from the cathode by 
only a very small space (about one millimeter). At 
the proper gas pressure this space between the plates is 
within the ‘‘cathode dark space’”’ where no discharge 
can pass. As a consequence, the glow discharge de- 
velops on the outer surface of the cathode, where it 
showsasa perfectly uniform, thin, brightly glowing layer. 


Fie. 10—Derraitep STRUCTURE OF THE GRID 


The exterior electrodes are pieces of metal foil cemented to the outside: 
of the tube. The interior electrode is a long spiral of wire 


As an aperture in the disk moves across the field, the 
observer, looking through at the neon lamp behind 
the disk, sees the aperture as a bright point. When the 
‘disk is rotating at high speed, the observer, owing tothe 
persistency of vision, sees a uniformly illuminated area 
in the frame, provided that a constant current is flowing 
through the lamp. (The line structure that would 
otherwise appear in the field is largely eliminated by 
using apertures that slightly overlap in their paths 
across the field.) 

The brightness of the neon lamp is directly propor- 
tional to the current flowing through it; and when a 
picture is being received, the lamp is operated directly 
from the received picture current. As a result of the 
system just described, there is at any instant, in the 
field of view at the receiving station, a small aperture 
illuminated proportionally to the brightness of a cor- 
responding spot on the distant subject. Consequently, 
the observer sees an image of the distant subject re- 
produced in the frame at the receiving station. 

Fig. 8 shows the external appearance of the disk type 
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of receiver in which the images appear. The disk 
rotates inside of a rectangular cabinet and the ob-" 
server views the image through the shielding window. 
The largest disk, three feet in diameter, gives a 2 in. 


Fig. 11—Disrrisutor AND WIRING 


High frequency current is distributed by 2500 wires to successive elec- 
trodes of the grid from 2500 bars on a high speed distributor 


Fic. 12—Denraits oF THE DISTRIBUTOR 


"The bars are arranged in four rows each displaced with respect to the 
other three. The sliding brush is a strip of thin sheet metal 


by 21% in. rectangular image. Each television receiver 
is also equipped with a telephone receiver and trans- 
mitter; and it is possible for the observer to both see 
and converse with a distant person at the same time. 
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Considering the limited number of picture elements, 
a surprising amount of detail can be transmitted with 
this television system. A distant person can be seen 
and easily recognized and his motions can be plainly 
followed as he talks into a transmitter, turns the pages 
of a magazine, and goes through other similar motions. 
Large sized pictures in a magazine can be seen as the 
subject turns the pages and looks at them himself. 

An auxiliary television receiving system also accom- 
panies each transmitting set and enables the operator to 
see that he is sending a satisfactory picture current out 
over the channel of communication. This auxiliary or 
pilot picture is formed on the scanning disk itself. 
A small fraction of the outgoing picture current is 
tapped off and amplified to operate a neon lamp, 
which is placed behind the disk ninety degrees 
around from the scanning beam. An image of. the 
subject may thus be seen on the scanning disk just as at 
a receiving station. To correct for the ninety degree 
phase shift, the spiral of apertures on the transmitting 
disk is continued by additional apertures a quarter of a 
turn beyond the starting point. The first turn alone 
of the spiral is used for scanning; and the last turn 
alone, to form the pilot image; consequently, this image 
appears exactly in frame. A small mirror on the front 
of the motor cabinet reflects this image to the operator 
and enables him to see the character of the picture that 
he is sending out over the channel of communication. 

When it is desirable to present television images to 
a large audience.a special grid type of receiver is used. 
The grid has the appearance of an illuminated screen 
and can be seen throughout a large auditorium. The 
image is not projected on the screen from a lantern 
like a moving picture; such optical projection would be 
inefficient and demand the electrical control of an 
impractical amount of light. The picture current it- 
self is distributed by a commutator to successive ele- 
mental areas of a large neon lamp. This lamp, as 
shown in Fig. 9, consists of a single, long, neon-filled 
tube bent back and forth to give a series of fifty parallel 
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sections of tubing. The tube has one interior electrode 
and 2500 exterior electrodes cemented along the back 
side of the glass tubing, Fig. 10. A high frequency 
voltage applied to the interior electrode and any one of 
the exterior electrodes will cause the tube to glow in 
front of that particular electrode. The glow discharge 
actually passes to the inside wall of the glass tubing 
and the high frequency current flows by a capacity 
effect out through the glass wall to the exterior elec- 
trode. The high frequency voltage is commutated to 
the electrodes in succession from 2500 bars on a dis- 
tributor, Fig. 11, with a brush, Fig. 12, rotating syn- 
chronously with the disk at a transmitting station. 
Consequently, a spot of light moves rapidly and re- 
peatedly across the grid in a series of parallel lines : 
one after the other and in synchronism with the 
scanning beam at the transmitting station. With a 
constant exciting voltage the grid appears as a uni- 
formly illuminated screen; but, when the high frequency 
voltage is modulated by the received picture current, 
an image of the distant subject is produced on the screen 
and his motions can be followed just as in the smaller 
images formed on a disk. 

This method of presenting television images toa large 
audience permits a very efficient use of the available 
energy to reproduce a picture. The modulated current 
produces a glow discharge that exactly covers an ele- 
mental area of the picture on the screen and is viewed 
directly by the audience; consequently, there is abso- 
lutely no loss of energy .after the picture current 
has been converted into light. In addition, each illu- 
minated area ofthe screen responds to the picture cur- 
rent in the same manner; the exterior electrodes are 
exactly alike, and the use of a single tube assures the 
same pressure and purity of neon throughout the grid. 

Fig. 9 shows such a screen set. up for demonstration 
in an auditorium. A loud speaker is mounted just 
below the screen and it is thus possible for a large 
audience to both see and listen to a distant person at the 
same time. 


SECTION II 
The Television Signal Wave 


So far it has been assumed that the electrical signal 
wave is perfectly transmitted between the conversion 
devices which transform the light variations into 
electrical variations and back again. Perfect trans- 
mission is, however, impossible with practical ap- 
paratus. There are certain requirements placed upon 
the generated signal wave by the characteristics of 
practical communication channels, and reciprocally 
certain demands are made upon a transmission system 
by the inherent nature of an adequate television signal. 
In addition to exploring these mutual requirements 
experimentally it is desirable to analyze them in such 
a way that, as far as possible, quantitative expression 


may be given to them. This expression in the case 
of the signal wave is best made by the methods of the 
Fourier analysis; considering the signal as made up of 
many sine wave components of various frequencies. 
The requirement on the signal may then be described in 
terms of these components and the requirements on 
the connecting transmission system in terms of attenu- 


‘ation and phase characteristics over a band of fre- 


quencies. These requirements will now be discussed as 
a basis for the subject matter of the succeeding section 
of this paper and of the following companion papers of 
this group on Wire Transmission Systems for Television 
and Radio Transmission Systems for Television. 
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The problems to be discussed may be conveniently 
considered under three headings: 

(a) The Character of the Television Signal. 

(b) Requirements upon the Signal Wave Set by the 
Characteristics of Available Transmission Channels. 

(c) Requirements which the Transmission Channels 
must meet in order to carry Television Signals. 

(a) The Character of the Television Signal. As we 
have seen, the voltage produced across the resistance 
in series with the photoelectric cell is a fluctuating uni- 
directional potential. The generated signal therefore 
has frequency components beginning at and including 
zero frequency. The value of the voltage at any 
instant is roughly proportional to the average reflected 
illumination at that instant from an illuminated spot 
whose size depends upon the apertures in the scanning 
disk. At any point where there is a sudden change in 
the tone value of the subject there will also be a sharp 
change in the generated voltage. It will, therefore, 
be seen that but for the limits of speed of action of the 
photoelectric cell and its connectéd circuits the gen- 
erated signals would tend to include components over 
the whole frequency range up to infinity. Since it 
is possible to effectively transmit but a limited range 
of these components, the width and location of the 
frequency band necessary for the acceptable repro- 
duction of a given size and structure of image must 
be determined. It is convenient to consider first the 
low frequency end of the band. 

In the early experimental work it was soon found 
that in attempting to amplify the lower frequencies 
by the use of direct current amplifiers, unstable con- 
ditions of operation were reached before sufficient 
amplification was obtained to operate the receiving 
apparatus. Experiments were then made with re- 
sistance-condenser coupled amplifiers which showed 
that, if the efficiency of such an-amplifier at the fre- 
quency equal to the number of pictures sent per second, 
was not more than about two T U below its average 
efficiency for the transmitted: range, acceptable repro- 
duction of the picture was secured together with 
stable operation of the amplifiers. When the low 
frequency cut-off of the amplifier was set much above 
this, spurious shadows were introduced into the 
picture. That there will be a critical lower frequency 
for the transmission of an unchanging scene is obvious 
since the Fourier series into which the signal may be 
analyzed starts with a constant term and the sine wave 
terms begin with the picture frequency and include 
a vast number of its harmonics. If the constant 
component (d-c.) is removed, the lowest frequency 
which remains to be transmitted is therefore the 
picture frequency. 

The effect of removing the d-c. component of the 
signal can be qualitatively traced in a simple manner. 
Imagine three types of still pictures or scenes to be 


transmitted by the system. Let the first be quite- 


dark in general effect and require fluctuations in the 
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signal current of a certain average amount for its 
transmission. Such a picture would have a low direct 
current component. Let the second picture consist 
largely of medium grays and require about the same 
fluctuations in signal intensity for its delineation. 
Such a picture will have a medium direct current 
component. Let the third picture be very light in 
general effect with such difference in light and shadow 
as would require the same fluctuations in signal inten- 
sity as the other two pictures. Such a picture would 
have a relatively high direct current component. . 
In passing through a _ resistance-condenser coupled 
amplifier, the signals for all three types of pictures would 
be changed from fluctuations superimposed upon 
direct current to alternating currents, all of about the 
same average value. 

At the receiving end of the circuit the direct current 
component may be reinserted by superimposing the 
alternating current fluctuations upon a fixed value of 
direct current such as the steady state current in the 
last amplifier tube. This direct current component 
would give the best average results if it corresponded to 
that suitable for the gray picture, which would, of 
course, then be most nearly correctly reproduced. 
However, most of the detail of the dark and light 
scenes would also be reproduced though the tone - 
values would be distributed about a medium gray. 
Fortunately a change in character of this kind has 
proved for the most part unimportant. Where it is 
important it can be taken care of very simply by 
providing, at the receiving end, means, either manual 
or automatic, for changing, in accordance with the 
type of scene being transmitted, the magnitude of 
the unidirectional. current upon which the received 
alternating current is superposed, which amounts 
simply to the restoration of the direct current. 

In the case of scenes which are changing, however, 
frequencies lower than picture frequency will in general 
be generated and their suppression may be expected to 
affect to some degree the perfection of the picture. 
In effect, these frequencies are analogous to changes 
in tone values in the case of still pictures and their 
elimination results in fluctuations in the apparent 
brightness of the image. This effect is not disturbing 
with many types of subjects, as for example in the 
reproduction of the face. 

One remarkable result of not transmitting the direct 
current component of the signal in the case of the 
reflected beam method of scanning is that the tele- 
vision transmitting apparatus can be located and 
operated in a well-lighted room, for if this general 
illumination is constant it simply increases the direct 
current component of the signal. Similarly if the 
scene itself contains a source of steady light, this will 
be visible only in so far as it reflects the scanning 
beam. 

Turning now to the upper part of the frequency 
range, experimental data on the highest necessary 
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components were obtained by the use of circuits with 
low pass instead of high pass characteristics. With 
the television terminal apparatus operating at 17.7 
pictures per second, it was found that a filter whose 
phase distortion had been corrected over practically all 
-of its pass band of 15,000 cycles produced a degradation 
in image quality which was just detectable when 
the human countenance was being transmitted. Since 


the electrical terminal apparatus without the filters , 
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Fie. 13—ELEMENTARY SIGNAL CHANGE 


would efficiently transmit frequencies higher than 
this, the experiment showed either that frequencies 
higher than this were not present in the generated 
signal, that they were not effectively reproduced, or 
that they contribute little to the appearance of the 
image. This upper limit to the useful frequency 
range for this apparatus is rather lower than was 
anticipated from the initial survey but because of 
psychological factors (decreased discrimination of tone 
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Fig. 14—EnLemMentTary SigNaL CHANGE AS DISTORTED BY A 
SQquARE APERTURE 


values for fine details, apparent improved resolution 
when the subject is moving, etc.) it proves satisfactory 
for television purposes. 

It is of importance, however, to know where the 
limitation in frequency range occurs in the apparatus 
and how it might be modified. Considerable informa- 
tion on this point is obtained by studying the nature 
of the distortion introduced by the aperture in 
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the optical system and that introduced by frequency 
limitation in the electrical part of the system. It is 
convenient to consider them together as the type of dis- 
tortion turns out to be similar for the two cases. This 
distortion may be considered most simply in relation to 
the type of signal corresponding to a sudden unit 
change in tone value at some point in the subject. 
With an ideal television system in which the instan- 
taneous values of signal current are at all times pro- 
portional to the tone values of the points being scanned, 
the resulting signal would be represented by the graph 
of Fig. 18. Such a consideration involves no real loss 
in generality as any signal shape may be considered as 
the result of infinitesimal abrupt changes in intensity. 

It is readily seen that if a square aperture passes 
with uniform velocity over a part of the picture having 
an abrupt change from dark to light the result is that we 
get a signal from the photoelectric cell which, instead 
of building up instantaneously, builds up linearly 
during a time, 7’, Fig. 14, which is the time required for 
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Fig. 15—ELemMEentary SIGNAL CHANGE AS DISTORTED BY A 
SquaRE APERTURE AND BY IDEAL FREQUENCY RESTRICTION 


the aperture to pass a given point.1 The net effect 
is an apparent sluggishness in the response of the 
system. The dotted curve of Fig. 14 shows the 
integrated illumination passing through a circular 
aperture of a diameter corresponding to the same time, 
T, for the condition of Fig. 18. Due to the simpler 
analysis the discussion will be carried out in terms of the 
square aperture though the sluggishness due to the 
round one is seen to be slightly less. 

Now this kind of sluggishness in response is quite 
similar to that introduced in the electrical part of the 
system when the upper frequencies are cut out or not 
transmitted as efficiently as the lower ones. The 
effect of frequency limitation can be investigated 
theoretically in a fairly simple fashion if we make 
the ideal assumption that all frequencies are trans- 
mitted without distortion up to a cut-off frequency, 
f., and extinguished beyond it. In Appendix I, it is 
shown how the signal of Fig. 14 is affected by a fre- 
quency limitation of this type. We can then plot a set 
of curves as shown on Fig. 15 from which we can 


1. This effect of aperture distortion was pointed out in the 


‘paper ‘‘Transmission of Pictures over Telephone Lines’ by 


Ives, Horton, Parker, and Clark, B. S. T. J., April, 1925. 
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_ measure the total time ot rise due to both the aperture 
and frequency limitation. The abscissa is the product 
of N = 27f, and the time, ¢t. Any one curve serves 
fora eae range of values of N and T as long as their 
product is the same. Call the new time of rise 7. 


Then we can plot a relation as on Fig. 16 between 


Nv and N T from which we can draw conclusions as to 
the relative effects of aperture and frequency distortion. 
- 

1 lee’ 
Bo aaa A 8 i2 16 a ar 
| NT . 
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Ne = 2 T 
1 
_ = ye - and the frequency cut-of determines the 
_ whole distortion. 
} i sanitetie above the knee 
Nr =NT+4+7 
: jr 4s i : and the controlling influence is 
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- Below the knee of this curve we tee approximately 
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in a square picture of 2500 elements sent 16 times a 
ey ) 
40,000 


cycles at the knee of the curve. The point on the 
curve where the effect of frequency restriction in- 
troduces a sluggishness in following light changes com- 
parable to that introduced by a square aperture is the 
same frequency as that arrived at as the upper limit 
to useful frequencies by considerations from still pic- 
ture transmission, in the introductory paper by Mr. 
Its value is equal to one-half the number of pic- 
ture elements. 

It has furthermore been found possible to determine 
ideal electrical transmission characteristics or equivalent 
transfer admittances of circuits which produce exactly 
the same distortions as various types of apertures. 
While it appears impossible at present to construct a 
physical circuit which will produce such characteristics 
over the whole frequency range, the problem is not 
difficult if we limit ourselves to the most important 
frequency band. ‘This is of interest as it points out 
the possibility of compensating for the effect of the 


second 7’ = of a second, and f, = 20,000 


aperture by putting in an electrical network with 


frequency transmission characteristics the inverse 
of those so determined. Within the range of important 
frequencies it turns out that the effect of the aperture 
is the same as that of a network which changes merely 


the relative amplitudes of the frequencies into which 


the picture signal may be analyzed. Neglecting 
constant multiplying factors, the relative variation 
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gives the relative values of the equivalent transfer 
admittance for the square aperture and Curve 2 for 
an inscribed circular aperture, both in case of a 50 
line scanned picture which is square and sent 16 times 
T then is equal to 


per second. sec. 


ik 
40,000 
In the system as set up for demonstration the image 
is rectangular with the vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions in about the ratio 5 to 4. The circular aperture 
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is about 114 times 1/50 of the vertical height and the 
scanning is done 17.7 times a second: 7 is then 
3.53 X 10-> seconds and Curve 3 gives the correspond- 
ing frequency characteristics. Curve 4 shows that 
a square aperture of the same area as the circular 
aperture for Curve 3 gives a fairly good approximation 
to Curve 3. Curve 5 gives the combined effect of the 
two circular apertures, sending and receiving, cor- 
responding to Curve 3. Curve 6 is Curve 5 plotted in 
terms of T U on the right hand scale. 

An inspection of this last curve indicates that this 
frequency attenuation characteristic of the aperture 
introduces a considerable loss at 15,000 cycles and 
leaves little of the signal components above 20,000 
cycles. To see if an electrical circuit of characteristics 
inverse to those of the aperture would materially im- 
prove the resolution of the image, the circuit?, which, 
together with its frequency characteristics, is shown in 
Fig. 18, was inserted between the sending and receiving 
amplifiers. It was designed to compensate for most of 

2. This is a constant resistance type of corrective network 


or equalizer. See Chap. XVIII, ‘‘Transmission Circuits for 
Telephonic Communication,” K. 8. Johnson. 
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the aperture distortion and its phase distortion was 
made small below 20,000 cycles. On the fan-shaped 
test pattern of Fig. 19 a noticeable improvement was 
observed, the black and white angles being resolved 
closer to the tip of the pattern. In the case of faces 
‘the improvement appeared to be very little but could 
be detected in the slightly better definition of sharp 
narrow lines such as the frames of horn rimmed spec- 
tacles. When a system of considerable attenuation is 
employed between the sending and receiving terminals 
it would in general be preferable to split the equalizing 
between the sending and receiving ends to make the 
best use of the sending end power in riding over 
interference. 

In arriving at the amount of electrical equalization 
which shall be adopted in any particular case it must of 
course be borne in mind that as the aperture is made 
narrower the amount of distortion introduced by it 
becomes less. As we narrow the aperture, however, the 
available illumination becomes less and the signal 
generated by the photoelectric cell becomes smaller. 
A limit is therefore soon reached at which the difficulties 
of amplification become greater than the difficulties 
of equalization and a minimum practical aperture width 
is thereby determined. If the distortion is corrected 
by narrowing the aperture it is apparent that the 
apparatus will generate, at but little lower than the 
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correct relative efficiency, frequencies much higher than 
those thought necessary from the more general con- 
siderations in Mr. Ives’ introductory paper. Decision 
as to the desirable frequency transmission band for 
the connecting communication channel would be no 
different for either method of reducing the distortion 
due to the aperture. 

In summary then, we may say that experiment and 


_ theory show that the lowest frequency essential to 
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satisfactory results is the picture frequency, and the 
highest frequency required is approximately one-half 
the number of picture elements scanned per second. 

(b) Requirements Upon the Signal Wave Set by the 
Characteristics of Available Transmission Channels: 
The limitations upon the signal wave set by present 
available communication channels are: 


1. The magnitude of the signal necessary to over- 
ride the interference to which such channels are subject. 

2. The frequency range which such. channels can 
transmit. 

The first of these is self-explanatory. It determines 
’ the required amplification and load capacity of the 
transmitting apparatus. In the.companion paper on 
Wire Transmission Systems for Television are the data 
on interference and on permissible signal to noise ratio 
which were used in the design of the terminal trans- 
mitting amplifiers to be described in the latter part 
of this paper. 

In considering the frequency range of lines, it was 
apparent in the beginning that the wire channel might 
include sections of cable. With exsisting loading 
systems for such cables a frequency range of not over 
40,000 cycles appeared available. The terminal appara- 
tus was therefore designed to deliver a generated signal 
whose essential components lay well within this limit, 
and the laboratory tests mentioned in the preceding 
section showed that this requirement was met. 

A lower frequency limit was imposed by the necessity 
of a transformer for joining the transmission line to the 
terminal equipment. Fortunately it proved possible 
to design transformers as described in the final part of 
this paper in which this limit was at or below the 
essential low frequency limit found in the preceding 
discussion of the signal wave. 

(ce) Requirements Which Transmission Channels Must 
Meet in Order to Carry Television Signals. We have 
shown that a certain band width of frequency compo- 
nents is essential to the adequate reproduction of the 
image. This sets the frequency limits of the trans- 
mission channel which must be provided. It is 
essential, however, that within these transmission 
limits the channel should present a reasonably uniform 
attenuation, and that the phase relations should be 
fairly accurately maintained. The problem as pre- 
sented to the transmission engineers of wire, radio, and 
terminal equipment for the recent demonstration was 
to meet the following requirements: 

First, transmission must be provided for frequencies 
between about 10 cycles and 20,000 cycles. 

Second, the amplitude frequency characteristics 
within this range should be uniform to about + 2 T U. 

Third, the phase shift through the range should be 
maintained so that the slope of its characteristic as a 
function of frequency is constant to + 10 or 20 micro- 


seconds over all but the lowest part of the frequency 
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range. There, about 50 times this limit was considered 
the maximum permissible. 


These requirements were arrived at by considera- 
tions based on theory and experiments on television 
and analogy to similar requirements in telephoto- 
graphy. The first requirement follows directly from 
the discussion of the essential frequencies in the signal. 
The following paragraphs are intended to illustrate the 
significance of the remaining requirements. 


As we have as yet no quantitative measure of the 
goodness of reproduction of the image, the matter of the 
second and third transmission requirements on received 
amplitude and phase characteristics over the frequency 
scale is one which had to be decided largely on the basis 
of the experimental results and judgment based on 
general considerations. We have already seen that the 
removal of the very lowest frequencies simply changes 
the tone value of the whole picture. It may be similarly 
reasoned that departures from the average efficiency of 
transmission in the lower part of the frequency range 
would result in the appearance of diffuse shadows or 
high lights. Likewise, it may be concluded that broad 
deviations from the average efficiency of transmission in 
the uppermost part of the signal frequency range would 
result in the accentuation or the fading out of the 
finer detail of the scene. Steep slopes in the amplitude- 
frequency curve would result in the superposition of 
oscillations upon signals representing sudden changes 
in intensity. To reduce these effects every reasonable 
effort was made to keep the variations in the amplitude 
characteristic with frequency as slight as possible, 
aiming to hold these characteristics for the separate 
parts of the demonstration system to within + 2 TU 
or better. 

In addition to transmitting the component frequen- 
cies with the same relative efficiency as regards ampli- 
tude, it is also particularly essential in television to 
send them through the system with small relative phase 
shifts; that is, with constant velocity or what is equiva- 
lent, a phase shift proportional to frequency. It has 
long been known in optical theory that the envelope of a 
group of waves of nearly the same wave length and 
nearly the same frequency may travel along with a 
“sroup velocity’? somewhat different from the phase 
velocities of the component elements. If the system has 
but small departures from a flat amplitude-frequency 
characteristic and from a linear phase shift frequency 
characteristic, it can be shown that the time of group 
transmission or ‘‘envelope delay” is given by d b/d w,? 
the slope of the curve obtained by plotting the 
phase shift, 6, for the system, against the angular 
velocity, w =2af. The time of transmission of 
al{crest for any sine wave component of frequency 


Oo, ; b b 
9, 1S, of course, given by ee £6 = 260, pes 
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a db 
and 7 = 
transmission are equal and all frequencies as well as 
their group envelopes get over in the same time. If b 


Then the phase and envelope times of 


is given in radians, a is given in seconds. In general 


a knowledge of } as a function of w is necessary and 
sufficient to determine the phase distortion. A knowl- 


db 
edge of as a function of w is not sufficient to 


d a 
determine all factors in signal distortion. It is, how- 
ever, often easier to measure with the needed accuracy 
and in transmission systems such as have been used 
for still pictures and television has proven a useful 
index of phase characteristics. 
After a preliminary estimate from experience with 


db 

—— should be + 10 
dw 

microseconds, an electrical network consisting of five 
sections of a simple lattice structure was used for testing 
the effect of phase distortion with television apparatus. 
This network introduced negligible amplitude distortion 


still pictures that the limit on 


and a drift in the value of . of 50 microseconds 
over the frequency range of 0 to 20,000 cycles. Its 
effect was perceptible in blurring the image of a face 
and it decidedly affected a sharp pattern of two parallel 
lines of such width and spacing as to be just within the 
resolving power of the apparatus. This variation of 


db 


do ™ about 21% times greater than that postulated. 


Hence + 10 microseconds was agreed on as a desirable 


limit for fon though it was felt that this limit might 
be exceeded by a factor of two in restricted parts of 
the frequency band. 

When this network was combined with a filter the 
slope of whose envelope delay curve was in the opposite 
direction so that over the greater part of the frequency 
range the combined delay of the two circuits was 
constant and equal to 140 microseconds, this time 
delay effect was very graphically brought out. Every 
time the combined circuit was cut in, the undistorted 
received image jumped to a new position a little over 
10 per cent of the width of the picture to one side in the 
direction of scanning. 


dw 


tant value, consider two sharply defined details near 


To see why should be maintained at a cons- 
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together in the picture which would produce a vari- 
ation in signal intensity with time as indicated in 
Fig. 20. Imagine each to be cyclically continued so 
that the small detail defines a frequency f; and the other 
defines a frequency f2. It is then known from Fourier 
analysis that the frequency spectra of the two details 
are chiefly concentrated around the frequencies f; and 


ipee sb ae is appreciably different at the frequencies 
fi and f. for any part of the system, the two details will 
be displaced relatively to each other along the line of 
scanning and, in most cases, if this shift is appreciable, 
some change in the shape of the signal wave defining 
each detail results with further increase in the dis- 
tortion. The same relative shift would occur if the 
narrow detail were located upon the broader one in 
which case, such a shift would be more apparent. 
It would seem reasonable to expect then that differences 
in the envelope time of transmission comparable to a 
whole picture element (about 28 microseconds in the 
demonstration apparatus) would be noticeable. 

In most images very few details will have signal 
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shapes, as in this special case, in which the frequency 
components are concentrated in narrow frequency 
bands. An abrupt change in signal strength, for in- 
stance, is represented by components distributed over 
the whole frequency range. We can imagine these 
frequencies divided into any arbitrary number of 
groups, each of which determines a wave form. When 
these wave forms are added together they will reproduce 
the original abrupt change in signal strength. If, 
however, they are sent through a system in which the 
envelope delays for the different groups are unequal, 
the individual wave forms will be relatively displaced 
and will no longer combine correctly. As a result the 
image is blurred. For some types of phase distortion 
the effect appears as an oscillatory transient following 
sudden changes in intensity. 

It was furthermore found by experiment that the 
limit of + 10 microseconds was not necessary for the 
lower frequencies. Reference to the delay character- 
istics of the transformers described in the latter part of 
‘this paper shows that in the lower part of the frequency 
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scale deviations from the nearly uniform value of delay 
at the upper frequencies appear of magnitude greater 
than 100 microseconds. When the signal was sent 
through these transformers, however, there was no 
observable distortion of the image. The requirements 
are therefore much more lenient at the low frequencies. 
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In the terminal apparatus the problem of meeting 
the above outlined phase transmission requirements was 
not a very serious one. The circuits involved are 
such that when a flat amplitude-frequency character- 
istic had been secured the phase distortion was also 
negligible. 


SECTION III 


Terminal Circuits for Sending and Receiving Television Signals 


The preceding sections have discussed the methods 
by which an object, the image of which is to be trans- 
mitted, is made to control the time variations in a 
light, thus giving a luminous signal wave, and the means 
by which the image may be reconstructed with the aid 
of an electric signal wave corresponding to this initial 
luminous wave in its relative instantaneous amplitudes. 
Certain important relations between the characteristics 
of the signal wave and the resulting image have been 
pointed out. There remains the question of obtaining 
an electric signal wave suitable for long distance trans- 
mission and of providing for the control of the illumina- 
tion at the receiving terminal by the electric signal 
wave as delivered by the transmission medium. 

In the use of wire lines for television it is fortunately 
true that a suitably prepared open-wire circuit possesses 
a frequency range sufficient for the transmission of all 
the essential components of the signal wave. Details 
regarding the characteristics of the wire circuits are 
given in a companion paper by Messrs. Gannett and 
Green, from whose work are obtained data essential to 
the design of the terminal equipment. These data 
fix the power level at which the signal should be de- 
livered to the line and the power level which will be 
available at the receiving end. When the transmission 
is by radio it is, of course, necessary to affect a frequency 
translation in order to secure a wave suitable for radia- 
tion and transmission through the ether. In this case, 
however, the radio system, which is described in a 
paper by Mr. E. L. Nelson, when considered as a whole 
may be conveniently taken as a system capable of the 
transmission of a signal wave occupying the same 
frequency range as that supplied to the wire circuits. 
In fact the design of the radio system is such that it 
may be used interchangeably with the wire line in so 
far as the remaining electrical terminal equipment is 
concerned. ~ 

The terminal circuits, then, fall into two groups: 
first, those used at the transmitting terminal for building 
up the wave controlled by the time variations in light 
to the power level required by the line and second, 
those used at the receiving terminal to bring the wave 
delivered by the line to the proper form for controlling 
the luminous sources from which the received picture is 
built up. . 


TRANSMITTING CIRCUITS 
Starting with the photoelectric cell in which the 


initial luminous signal wave is converted to an electric 
signal wave, we are interested in the magnitude of 
various pertinent constants. The cell may be con- 
sidered for our purposes as an impedance, the value 
of which is determined by the quantity of light reaching 
it. With no illumination at all this impedance is almost 
entirely a capacitance of the order of 10m. m.f. When 
the cell is illuminated this capacitance becomes effec- 
tively shunted by a very small conductance which is 
roughly proportional to the square of the voltage be- 
tween the electrodes. For a fixed potential the 
magnitude of this conductance is nearly a linear function 
of the illumination. With a suitable potential in series 
with the cell, then, there is obtained a current the am- 
plitude of which is proportional to the quantity of light 
reaching the cell. 


In order to connect the photoelectric cell to the ampli- 
fier there is introduced in series with the cell and its 
polarizing battery a pure resistance the voltage drop 
across which is used to control the grid potential of the 
first tube. It is desirable, of course, to make this 
resistance high in order to have available as much 
voltage as possible. Its value is, however, limited by 
two considerations. The added series conductance 
must not be so low that it appreciably disturbs the linear 
relation between the illumination and the total conduc- 
tance of the circuit. The voltage drop must also be so 
small, in comparison with the total potential in the 
circuit, that the photoelectric cell operates at an 
approximately constant polarizing potential. 


In view of the extremely small voltage of the electric 
signal wave as delivered by the photoelectric cell circuit, 
it is essential that great care be taken to prevent such 
interference as may enter the initial amplifier stages 
from approaching a comparable magnitude. The most 
troublesome sources of interference are electrostatic 
induction, electromagnetic induction, mechanical vi- 
bration, and acoustic vibration. By mechanical 
vibration is meant disturbances transmitted through 
the supports as the result of building vibrations and 
similar phenomena. By acoustic vibrations are meant 
impulses transmitted through the air which strike the 
several elements of the amplifier and cause motion which 
results in variations in their electrical constants. Elec- 
trical disturbances are reduced to a minimum by 
placing the amplifier as close as possible to the photo- 
electric cells, thereby keeping the leads short, which 
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avoids electrostatic pick-up and also prevents the 
formation of closed loops of any appreciable size, thus 
avoiding electromagnetic induction. The amplifier is 
provided with a very complete electrical shield and both 
the shielded amplifier and the photoelectric cells are 
placed ina carefully shielded cabinet. 

The tubes used, namely the so-called “peanut” 
tubes, are under ordinary conditions, remarkably free 
from any microphonic action. At the very low signal 
levels used, however, certain extra precautions have to 
be taken against this effect. In addition to lining’ the 
amplifier box with sound absorbing material the tubes 
themselves have been wrapped in felt and placed within 
a heavy lead case. This prevents such acoustic dis- 
turbances as reach the interior of the amplifier container 
from having any noticeable effect on the tube. The 
lead container is supported entirely by an elastic sus- 
pension and thus serves a dual function, as the heavy 
mass, supported in this way, is capable of little response 
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Fig. 21—Scurmatic or Vacuum Tusr AMPLIFIER USED WITH 
PHOTOELECTRIC CELLS 


to such mechanical vibrations as may be transmitted 
through the cabinet and the walls of the amplifier shield. 
With these precautions it has been found possible to 
make the effect of all external disturbances of about the 
magnitude of the thermal disturbances referred to in the 
first part of the paper. é 

A schematic diagram of the amplifier tubes directly 
associated with the photoelectric cell is given in Fig. 21. 
Attention has already been called to the fact that the 
initial signal, that is, the time variation of the light 
reflected from the scanned object, contains a direct 
current component. The amplification of this direct 
current component is, as has been stated, out of the 
question in any amplifier intended for continued opera- 
tion over long periods of time. The requirements as to 
the range of frequencies to be transmitted, as discussed 
in the preceding section, make it necessary to provide a 
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circuit having practically uniform efficiency from 10 
cycles to above 20 kilocycles. The relative phase shift 
of the several components must also be kept very small. 
In view of the large amplification and consequent large 
number .of stages necessary, it has been thought 
impracticable to use transformer coupling between all 
stages as the aggregate frequency and phase distortion 
might well be greater than could be tolerated. The 
so-called resistance capacitance coupling has therefore 
been used. 

The arrangement of the several photoelectric cells 
in their cabinet, as shown in Fig. 3, is such that one 
amplifier can be connected directly to two of the cells 
leaving the third to operate a second amplifier. The 
outputs of these two amplifiers are then connected in 
parallel to the common battery supply equipment shown 
at the bottom of the two vertical cells. 

By the use two stages of amplification in the photo- 
electric cell amplifier, the signal is brought to such 
a level that it may be carried by suitably shielded leads 
to other amplifiers outside the photoelectric cell cabinet. 
This permits using the convehient relay rack form of 
mounting. The signal level is, however, still low and 
may be adequately handled in amplifier units which 
differ but little from those used with the photoelectric 
cell. 

The remaining requirements placed on the amplifiers 
at the transmitting terminal are those set by the 
telephone line. One of primary importance is that 
which determines the amount of energy needed. In 
order that the signal wave shall be of such magnitude 
that any interference present in the line may be-neg- 
ligible in comparison, it is desired that the alternating 
current delivered by the final amplifier stage shall be 
at least 4 milliamperes into an impedance of 600 ohms. 
The energy to be supplied is, therefore, approximately 
0.01 watts, which determines the choice of the last 
amplifier stage. To .build up the signal to a value ~ 
sufficient to operate this output tube it has been found 
that eight stages of the small sized tubes and one stage 
of greater load-carrying capacity must be used. The 
total amplification given by these ten stages is approxi- 
mately 180 T U. It is through this known gain of the 
amplifiers that we get our only accurate quantitative 
data as to the magnitude of the initial signal wave. 
This comes out to be about 10-% watts or, with a 
100,000 ohm resistance in series with the. photoelectric 
cell, the potential available at the first tube is roughly 
10 microvolts. 


The characteristics of the line also determine the 
means by which it shall be coupled to the final amplifier 
stage. In order to secure the proper impedance match- 
ing and to prevent the line from being unbalanced with 
respect to ground, it was felt desirable to use trans- 
formers if possible rather than to attempt the design of 
a tube circuit capable of meeting the requirements 
directly. The problem included both output and input 
transformers, and specified an amplitude-frequency 
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characteristic constant to within + 0.5 TU from 10 
cycles to 25,000 cycles. The input coils intended for 
use at the receiving terminal had the additional require- 
. ment that a minimum of interference current should be 
induced in the secondary due to potentials between the 
line and ground. The success with which this problem 
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1. Output transformer connected between impedances of 2000 ohms 
and 600 ohms 


2. -Input-transformer having voltage step-up of 6.5 connected between 
600-ohm line and vacuum tube. - 


3. Input transformer having voltage step-up of 2.5 connected between 
600-ohm line and vacuum tube 


has been solved is shown by the curves of Fig. 22. 
Curve 1 is the transmission characteristic of the output 
transformer which is designed to work between im- 
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Fic. 23—Imputse DeLay CHARACTERISTICS OF TRANSFORMERS 


1. Output transformer 
2. High ratio input transformer 


pedances of 2000 ohms and 600 ohms when connected 
between generator and load circuits having these values. 
Curves 2 and 3 show the effective transmission gain of 
transformers having voltage step-ups of 6.5 and 2.5 
respectively, when used to connect the first stage of the 
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vacuum tube amplifier to a 600 ohm generator im- 
pedance. The envelope delay curves for the output 
transformer and for the highratio input transformer are 
given in Fig. 23. Photographs of the coils are given in 
Fig. 24. A large factor in being able to get coils of this 
type lay in the availability of permalloy for the core 
material. The output transformer is connected to the 
amplifier through a blocking condenser in order to 
avoid possible saturation in the core due to the passage 
of direct current. 

Measurements made on the several elements of the 
amplifier system have shown that its overall frequency 
characteristic is constant to within + 2 T U from 10 
to 20,000 cycles. 

In an amplifier having as much gain as that just 
described it is apparent that a slight change in the 
potential of the power supply will cause a considerable 


- change in the overall efficiency. Moreover variations 
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in the intensity of the light source used with the 
scanning system will cause corresponding changes in the 
intensity of the initial luminous signal wave. To insure 
that the energy level supplied to the line is at all times 
of the proper magnitude a level indicator has been 
provided to permit continuous observations of the out- 
put of the amplifier. ‘This consists of an amplifier- 
rectifier circuit so arranged that the space current of the 
last tube is a function of the alternating current voltage 
impressed on the first, being roughly proportional to 
the square of its amplitude. By means of a direct 
current milliammeter, therefore, it is possible to keep a 
very accurate check on the amplitude of the signal 
delivered to the line. | 


RECEIVING CIRCUIT 
Coming now to the receiving terminal equipment we 
find that the signal wave which was delivered to the 
line at a power level of 10 milliwatts may, under some 
conditions, be reduced to a level 50 T U below this, or 
to 0.1 microwatt. It is, therefore, necessary first of 
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all to provide amplification to bring the signal to a level 
where it may operate the circuits controlling the 
illumination from which the image is to be recon- 
structed. In view of the fact that several types of 
receiving equipment are to be operated and also since 
the signal may be derived from any of several sources, 
either wire line, radio, or local transmitting station, it is 
desirable to fix some one energy level as a reference 
point and to bring all signals to this value so that they 
may be supplied interchangeably to the several receiving 
systems. A convenient reference level is that already 
set as the proper input to a telephone line, namely 10 
milliwatts. At the receiving terminal, therefore, am- 
plifiers have been provided which are similar to the 
final stages used at the transmitting terminal. These 
include units containing the small sized tubes and 
terminate in units identical with that supplying current 
to the line except that: the output transformer is 
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omitted. The first stage is, as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section, connected to the line through an input 
transformer. The amplifiers associated with the several 
incoming signals are each provided with a level indicator 
of the type already described. These terminal ampli- 
fiers and the several receiving circuits are all terminated 
in jacks, exactly like telephone circuits, and it is 
possible, therefore, to connect any receiving machine to 
any desired transmitting station simply by patching the 
proper jacks together, exactly as telephone circuits are 
connected at the central office. 

Before describing the final stages of the amplifier 
circuits it is necessary first to examine the properties 
of the light source which is to be controlled. In the 
case of the disk receiving machines described in the first 
section of this paper it is recalled that a single neon lamp 
is used having a rectangular electrode the entire area 
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of which glows at each instant with an intensity pro- 
portional to the intensity of the initial luminous signal. 
The current voltage characteristic of a typical neon 
lamp is given in Fig. 25. It will be seen that no current 
flows until the voltage across the lamp reaches the 
breakdown potential which, in the example shown, is 
about 210 volts. From this point on the current 
increases linearly with respect to voltages in excess of a 
value somewhat below the breakdown point. It will 
also be seen from the curve that the value of current 
depends somewhat upon the direction in which the volt- 
age is changing. In most cases, however, the function 
comes sufficiently close to being single valued for our 
present purposes. In view of the well established linear 
correspondence between the intensity of the illumination 
resulting from the glow discharge and the current, it is 
required to so arrange the circuits that the current 
through the lamp is at all times proportional to the 
illumination at the transmitting terminal. 

It will bé recalled that the electric signal wave 
as transmitted through the various amplifier circuits 
differs fundamentally from the initial luminous wave in 
that the direct current component has been eliminated. 
It is necessary, therefore, to restore this component be- 
fore the changes in light intensity at the receiving 
terminal will follow those at the transmitting terminal. 
The several factors entering at this point may perhaps 
best be examined in terms of an elementary circuit 
such as given in Fig. 26. In this case the neon lamp 
is connected in series with the plate circuit of a vacuum 
tube and its polarizing battery. The circuit may 
be considered for the present as equivalent to one in 
which the neon tube is replaced by an ohmic resistance 
and in which the potential of the polarizing battery is 
reduced by an amount corresponding to the back e. m. f. 
of the lamp. Under these conditions the relation be- 
tween current—and therefore illumination—and the 
voltage on the grid of the vacuum tube is as shown 
by the curve given with the figure. This curve takes 
into account the change in potential between the plate 
and filament of the vacuum tube due to the voltage 
drop in the lamp resistance. If the reactances in the 
circuit are negligible this curve may be taken as the 
dynamic characteristic of this portion of the system. 

Let us assume that to properly build up the desired 
image at the receiving terminal the light is to be 
varied between the limits set by the two horizontal lines 
a and b. It is apparent that two adjustments are 
necessary in the grid circuit. The amplitude of the 
impressed alternating current must be such that the 
difference between its positive and negative maxima is 
equal to the difference between the grid voltages 
corresponding to these currents. This is taken care of 
by suitable adjustments of the amplification. It is 
further necessary that the bias introduced by the grid 
polarizing battery be such that the positive and negative 
peaks coincide with these same values of grid voltage. 
Under these conditions the grid battery must be looked 
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upon as supplying two absolutely distinct biases, the grid circuit contained the original d-c. component 
one the bias for the tube and the other the bias for the properly amplified, it would be necessary to adjust the 
signal. For example, if the signal wave as delivered to system so that zero current would be obtained with no 
; impressed signal. To accomplish this the tube would 
require the negative grid bias 3. Variations in signal 
voltage would then be considered as taking place about 
this value of grid potential as the origin. Thus E,; is 
the operating bias of the tube. To properly locate the 
signal wave, however, it is necessary to add the positive 
bias Eg2. It will be seen from the curve that this bias 
corresponds exactly to the direct current component 
which is to be restored to the signal. The sum of these 
two biases, obviously, gives the actual bias, He1, with 
which the tube is operated. 

_ In the circuit as shown the well-known curvature of 
the vacuum tube prevents us from obtaining a linear 
relation between the current through the neon lamp 
and the signal voltage. This condition may be over- 
come by a number of circuit modifications of which 
that shown in Fig. 27 is typical. Instead of connecting 

- the neon lamp and the vacuum tube directly in series 

a resistance is provided across which is set up a poten- 

tial, E,, proportional to the current.through it. Across 

this resistance is shunted the neon lamp and a biasing 
battery, H,. The adjustment of this circuit is indi- 
cated by the curves shown. Curve A expresses the 
relation between the grid potential of the vacuum 
tube and its plate current. Curve B shows the relation 
between this same plate current and the voltage across 
the external resistance. When no current is flowing 
through the vacuum tube the potential of the biasing 
battery is insufficient to break down the neon lamp 
and no current flows through the circuit containing the 
neon lamp and the plate circuit resistance. As the 
current through the vacuum tube is increased from — 
zero the total current flowing is that through the 
resistance branch. When, however, the. potential 
drop across this resistance reaches such a magnitude 
that, together with the potential of the biasing battery, 
it is sufficient to break down the neon lamp, the latter 
will begin to draw current which thereafter increases 
linearly with further increases in the voltage, iS 
across the external resistance. The voltage a across 
ee neon ea ee aoee from that across 1 
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effective back e.m.f. As in the case of the grid 
circuit bias just considered, the bias H,, actually 
introduced into the circuit is the difference between 
these two independently determined biases. 

- By projecting values of lamp current horizontally 


| 
| 
| 
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and plotting their intersections with vertical pro- 
jections through the corresponding grid potentials 
on the vacuum tube characteristic we obtain Curve D, 
which expresses the relation between the instantaneous 
value of the signal and of the current in the neon lamp 
as derived from the characteristics of the several 
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elements of the circuit. Inasmuch as the intensity 
of the illumination is proportional to the lamp current 
it will be seen that we have approached the desired 
linear correspondence between the instantaneous values 
of the signal and of the light. 

It will be noted that care has to be exercised to 
insure that the alternating current as impressed on 
the last vacuum tube is of the proper polarity. If it 
is not, the received image will be a negative instead 
of a positive. This may be controlled either by the 
connections to any one of the transformers or by the 
number of vacuum tube stages. With an even number 
of stages the polarity will be reversed from that given 
by an odd number. This is because an increase in 
negative potential on the grid of a vacuum tube causes 
a decrease in the space current and hence a decrease 
in the negative potential applied to the grid of the 
next tube. 

In the case of the grid type of lamp with the in- 
dividual external electrodes, the impedance to which 
energy must be supplied differs materially from that 
presented by the rectangular electrode lamp already 
described. For low voltages the impedance between 
any electrode and the central helix is effectively a 
capacitance of the order of 6 m. m.f. When, however, 
the voltage gradient in the interior of the tube becomes 
sufficient to break down the gas and cause a discharge 
to take place, the capacitance is increased to about 
15 m.m.f. In fact, the tube may be looked upon as 
consisting of two capacitances connected in series. 
When the applied potential is sufficient to break 
down the gas and cause a glow discharge, that capac- 
itance corresponding to the portion of the path 
inside the tube is effectively shunted by an ohmic 
resistance. The minimum discharge potential has 
been found to be independent of frequency over 
a wide range, but the current between electrodes 
is inversely proportional to the frequency because of 
the presence of the capacitance between the electrode 
and the glowing gas. Now, the brightness of the 
discharge is a function of the current sustaining it so 
that it becomes desirable to use high frequencies in 
order to get sufficient light without going to pro- 
It is also desirable to 
operate at such a portion of the frequency scale that 
the percentage difference between the limits of the 
range shall be small, thus avoiding signal distortion 
due to the effect referred to above. There is, however, 
a definite upper limit to the frequency beyond which 
it would be impossible to operate because of the stray 
capacitances in the cable connecting the grid to the 
distributor. It has been found feasible to operate at a 
frequency of the order of a half million cycles. 

The circuit problem, therefore, involves the pro- 
duction of a high frequency wave which varies in 
amplitude in accordance with the amplitude of the 
received picture signal. The solution has been con- 
veniently obtained by using a radio broadcast trans- 
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mitter the voice frequency circuits of which have been 
so modified that the exteneded range of frequencies 
required might be handled with minimum distortion. 
The envelope of the 500 kilocycle wave modulated 
by the picture signal, as shown in Fig. 28, is proportional 
to the signal amplitude plus a direct current biasing 
component of such magnitude that when the envelope 
reaches 160 volts the tube fails to light. 
responds to a black area in the picture. When no 
picture signal is being received the amplitude of the 
unmodulated carrier wave causes the tube to light at 
average brightness, corresponding to the locally intro- 
duced d-c. component of the signal. It follows, then, 
that the amplitude of the unmodulated carrier is fixed, 
as in.a previous example, by the joint requirements of 
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two biases, that of the lamp and that of the signal bias. 

There is a slight distortion inherent in this method 
due to the fact that the light, which is proportional 
to the shaded area of the curve of Fig. 28, is not strictly 
proportional to the amplitude of the envelope with 
respect to the 160 volt limit. This is, of course, because 
these peaks are portions of a sine wave and hence the 
time variation of the glow resulting from any given 
’ earrier cycle is a function of its amplitude. The effect 
is small, however, being most noticeable at low values 
of iJlumination. : 

In the case of the grid-lamp receiver the signal 
amplitude is adjusted, as for the disk receiver, by a 
potentiometer in the low frequency portion of the 
circuit. The carrier amplitude, however, is adjusted 
by varying the plate potential applied to the oscillating 
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tube. The coupling to the lamp is made by connecting 
the central helix and the distributor brush across a 
portion of the condenser of: the oscillating circuit. 

The frequency-amplitude relation of the envelope 
has been made practically constant by employing re- 
sistance capacitance coupling in the signal input ampli- 
fiers, by providing extremely high inductance retard 
coils for the modulator—which is of the Heising type— 
and by inserting resistance in the oscillating circuit to 
provide sufficient damping. The relations between 
the original picture signal and the envelope of the high 
frequency wave, with respect to both amplitude and 
phase shift, were observed over the signal frequency 
range by means of a Braun tube and found to be 
satisfactory. The impedance of the connecting leads 
to the commutator was also measured and found to 
have a negligible effect on the frequency and damping 
of the oscillating circuit. 

It has been found that there may be a lag between 
the time when the potential is applied to an electrode 
and the time when the gas breaks down. This is 
especially true following an interval during which there 
has been no discharge within the tube. Because of 
this those electrodes which are the first to be connected 
in any one of the parallel portions of the tube may fail 
to light. To overcome this effect a small pilot electrode 
is kept glowing at the left-hand end of each tube, thus 
irradiating the branch in such a way that the illumina- 
tion of all electrodes follows immediately -upon the 
application of potential. These pilot electrodes, which 
are obscured from view of the audience by the frame of 
the grid, are supplied by means of an auxiliary con- 
nection to the oscillator with a potential somewhat 
lower than that ordinarily impressed upon the picture 
segments. 
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The signal of Fig. 13 in the body of the paper may be 
represented as follows: - 
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where J is an auxiliary variable of integration and w is 
2 mw times the frequency. To get the effect of sending 
this signal through a system which transmits all fre- 
frequencies without phase or amplitude distortion up 
to a cut-off frequency f, it is only necessary to replace 
the upper limit of the first integral sign by N where 
N =2:mf,ae thus: 
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Then from (1): 
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where 
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A series of graphs of y (x) for different values of the 
product NT is given in Fig. 15 in the body of the paper. 
These are generalized curves, the time scale depending 
on the particular value of cut-off frequency used. 
From these curves we can get the additional lag in the 
time, 7, in the rise of these curves over the original 
time T in Fig. 14. 
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Let f () be the instantaneous intensity of the picture, 
and let it be represented by a Fourier integral; 


f() =f A(w)cos[ta+o(w)Jdw. (1) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE APERTURE 


Let 7 = time required for the aperture to pass a 
given point, Fig. 29. 

Let ¢ (t:) be height of aperture at distance ¢; from its 
center. 
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The instantaneous amount of light passing through 
the aperture is 
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In the case of the rectangular aperture 
¢ (1) = a constant _ (3) 


and, except for a negligible constant factor, 
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The transformation from f (t) to F (t) amounts merely 
to changing the relative amplitude of the Fourier com- 
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In the case of the circular aperture we can divide the 
aperture up into narrow elements parallel to the direc- 
tion of motion, as shown in Fig. 30. Elements at a 
distance h from the middle line of the strip have lengths 

Zt = 24/ T2/4— hi (5) 

Each element considered as an independent rectangu- 

lar aperture has the frequency characteristic 
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The mean of all of these elementary frequency charac- 
teristics is 
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D = sae Ji(T w/2)-: si (6) for the square aperture, we have pee as such a 
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Synchronization af ‘Television 


BY H. M. STOLLER* 


Member, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—Synchronization of Television is the problem of 
holding two scanning disks so that their phase displacement ts always 
less than four and one third minutes of arc. A 240 pole synchronous 
motor of the variable reluctance type is used’as a basis. Cowpled to 
it a direct curent motor carries the steady component of the load. 
Hunting is eliminated by a condenser in series with the two synchron- 
ous motors whose capacitance is slightly less than that required to 
tune the circutt. 

As the motor might lock into step in any of 120 possible angular 
positions, only one of which would give the proper phase relations, a 
two-pole motor, with only one locking position, was provided by 
tapping the armature of the direct current motor at two points and 
bringing out the leads to slip rings. This was used for synchronizing 


HE problem of synchronization involved in tele- 
T vision transmitting and receiving equipment is 

similar in principle to any synchronous motor 
problem but the requirements are of such a special 
nature that it is necessary to employ unusual features 
of motor design and control circuits to secure the 
required results. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


At the transmitting end a scanning disk is employed 
containing 50 holes spirally spaced around the periphery 
of the disk rotating at a speed of 1060 rev. per min.! It 
is desired to rotate a similar scanning disk at the receiv- 
ing end so that the hole through which the observer is 
looking at a neon lamp will be in a position correspond- 
ing to the hole which is transmitting light at the same 
instant at the transmitting end. Since there are 50 
holes in each disk the holes will be spaced apart 7.2 
degrees, thus 7.2 degrees of are correspond at the 
receiving end to the width of the picture. Since the 
horizontal resolving power is approximately the same as 
the vertical (0.02 of the picture dimension) the are 
occupied by a picture element is 0.02 X 7.2 or 0.144 
degree. In order not to appreciably impair the quality 
of the picture, it is necessary to hold the synchroniza- 
tion within approximately 14% of the width of one 
element. This gives 0.144 degree divided by 2 or 0.07 
degree as the requirement within which synchronization 
should be held. By way of comparison it might be 
mentioned that the angular twist in a length of 6 ft. 
of 1-in. steel shafting operated at rated load is of about 
the same order of magnitude. 


An ordinary four-pole synchronous motor when 
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1. This speed was determined by transmission considerations 
and is discussed in the companion paper by Messrs. Gannett and 
Green. 
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while the 240 pole motor, connected subsequently, held the close 
synchronism required. The disks rotate at 1062.5 rev. per min. 
which gives 17.7 cycles on the two-pole and 2125 cycles on the 240- 
pole motor. 

For transmission the synchronizing current ts attenuated to a 
level of 0.6 milliwatt and amplified at the receiving end. The 17.7- 
cycle current is an undesirably low frequency for transmission over 
telephone cables and so is used to modulate a 760-cycle current 
through a polarized relay. This is demodulated at the receiving end, 
where a polarized relay by interrupting a local battery current gives 
a rectangular wave which acts through vacwum tubes on the field 


of the direct-current motor. 
* * * * cd * 


operating at full load, unity power factor, has an angular 
phase displacement of about 20 electrical degrees 
between the impressed and back e.m.f. This corre- 
sponds to 10 mechanical degrees since the motor has two’ 
pairs of poles. If this motor is operated at constant 
load and the line voltage is varied the phase angle will 


decrease with increasing voltage or when the voltage is 


held constant and the load is varied, the phaseangle will 
increase with increasing load. It is at once apparent 
therefore that the ordinary type of synchronous motor 
will not even approach the degree of precision required 
for the reason that any minute change in line voltage or 
load will cause variations in its phase angle of lag with 
respect to the impressed frequency of a far greater 
amount than 0.07 degree. Consider, however, a motor 
having 120 pairs of poles. Allowing 20 electrical 
degrees as the normal full load phase displacement this 
would be equivalent to 20 divided by 120 or 1/6 degree 
mechanical phase displacement. Even this amount is 
over twice the required permissible displacement of 
0.07 degree. Since the variation of the phase dis- 
placement is the important factor and not the absolute 
amount of displacement, it is evident that if the line 
voltage and load are held reasonably constant a syn- 
chronous motor with 120 pairs of poles should be 
sufficiently precise. 

Another requirement in addition to close phase syn- 
chronization is regulation of theacceleration or decelera- 
tion of the generator at the transmitting end. Such 
regulation is required due to the fact that an appreciable 
time is taken for the transmission of the synchronizing 
current a distance of 220 miles (circuit length) between 
New York and Washington. The velocity of propaga- 
tion over the cable was approximately 19,000 miles per 
second while that of the picture on the open 
wire of 285 miles circuit length was about 175,000 
miles per second, the corresponding times of 
transmission being 0.0116 second and 0.0016 second 
leaving a difference of 0.01 second approximately. 


Since the total permissible error in synchronization is 
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0.07 degree it is reasonable to allow 0.02 degree as error 
due to acceleration regulation. Let a be the accelera- 
tion in degrees per second per second. Substituting 
in the formula s = 4 a# gives 0.02 = 44a (.01)? or 
a = 400 degrees per second per second or a little over 
one revolution per second per second. For comparison 


Fig. 1—AssemBiep Motor 


consider a 14 hp. unregulated shunt motor. If the 
line voltage increases 10 per cent it will cause an increase 
in speed from 4 per cent to 8 per cent depending on the 
magnetic saturation in its field circuit. This increase 
in speed will take place in a half second or more de- 
pending upon the moment of inertia of the load. Thus 
the acceleration in the case of a 1060 rev. per min. 
speed would be much greater than one revolution per 
second per second. 

Since this problem of speed regulation is a separate 
one from that of the synchronization the description of 
the regulating circuit is taken up later on. 


Motor DESIGN 


In accordance with the phase displacement require- 
ment as explained previously it was decided to build the 
synchronous motors with 120 pairs of poles, thus giving 
a frequency of 2125 cycles at 1062.5 rev. per min. which 
was the exact speed finally employed. For the sake 
of mechanical simplicity these machines were made 
of the variable reluctance type which gives one cycle 
per rotor tooth thus requiring 120 teeth. The variable 
reluctance construction also simplifies the coil arrange- 
ment, the machine having only eight armature coils 
instead of a separate coil for each tooth. Fig. 1 shows 
a photograph of the assembled motor and Fig. 2 an in- 
side view of the stator and rotor. 
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In the preliminary experimental work two of these 
machines were directly connected (Fig. 3) permitting 
either machine to act as a synchronous motor loading 
down the other. machine. Each machine was driven 
by a shunt d-c. motor having inherently poor regu- 
lation, the d-c. motors furnishing the power and the 
a-c. machines transferring the variations from one 
d-c. machine to the other to hold synchronism in a 
completely two-way system. As was to be expected, it 
was found that the motors hunted badly at a frequency 
of about four cycles per second. In other words, 
instead of holding within a fixed electrical phase angle 
of 20 degrees the receiving motor oscillated throughout 
a phase angle of about + 20 electrical degrees. This, 
of course, made the picture wabble back and forth across 
the aperture and was therefore unsatisfactory. 


The ordinary method of preventing hunting by means 
of copper bars embedded in the pole faces was not 
practical on account of the large number of poles and 
limited space. The hunting trouble was cured by em- 
ploying a series condenser between the motors using a 
value of capacity somewhat less than that required to 
A rigid analytical treatment of this 
anti-hunting circuit is beyond the scope of this paper 
but its operation depends in general upon the curva- 
ture of the tuning curve due to the variation of the 
inductance of the machine with phase displacement. 
Since the condenser operates on the total inductance of 
the circuit, it is desirable to make the natural periods of 
oscillation of the two motors different. Otherwise 


Fig. 2—Moror DiIsasSEMBLED 


‘a decrease in the inductance of one machine may be 


accompanied by a simultaneous and equal increase in 
the inductance of the other thus leaving the total 
inductance unchanged and preventing the condenser ~ 
from functioning. This was done by making one disk 
substantially heavier than the other. 

The series condenser also neutralizes the greater 
part of the internal reactance of the motors thereby 
increasing the steady state torque. 
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FRAMING OF PICTURE 


There was still one unsatisfactory feature in this 
system in that the motor at the receiving end could 
interlock in any one of 120 different angular positions 
whereas in order to get proper framing of the picture it 
must be synchronized at a particular angular position. 
For example, if the disk at the receiving end is exactly 
180 degrees out with respect to the disk at the trans- 
mitting end the observer will see the lower half of the 
picture on top; a dark space representing the dividing 
line between pictures and the upper half of the picture 
at the bottom. Similarly, if the disk is 90 degrees 
out at the receiving end the lower quarter of the picture 
will appear on the top and the upper three-quarters of 
the picture on the bottom. The disk at the receiving 
end may be brought into correct angular position by 
providing means for turning the entire motor through 
the necessary angle. -It was found, however, that the 
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rate at which the motor can be turned was limited by the 
fact that if it were rapidly turned it would throw the 
motor out of step. 


As an aid to framing, therefore, a second two-pole 
low frequency interlock was added to the system by 
providing the d-c. motors on each end with a pair of 
slip rings tapped to two opposite commutator bars. 
The d-c. shunt motors thus acted as converters furnish- 
ing 17.7 cycles at 1062.5 rev. per min. With this added 
feature on both the transmitting and receiving motors 
the process.of synchronization was first to close the 
17.7 cycle circuit and adjust the field rheostat of the 
receiving motor until it came into step. Since this was 
a two-pole circuit there was only one angular position 
at which synchronization could occur. The high fre- 

-queney synchronous machines were then connected 
together, thereby limiting the phase displacement to 
within 0.07 degree, as previously described. The high 
frequency motors in this system take the variation in 
load while the low frequency motor takes care of the 
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steady constant component of load. Incidentally the . 
addition of the low frequency synchronous motors 
greatly facilitated the synchronization of the high fre- 
quency motors inasmuch as it insured the proper initia! 
speed. When the high frequency switch was closed 
there was merely a slight shift in phase angle to bring 
the receiving motor into step. The schematic 
circuit of the system thus far described is shown in 
Fig. 3. 


SYNCHRONIZATION OVER LONG LINES 


The above description explains the action of the 
synchronization system over lines’ of negligible im- 
pedance. In order, however, to secure similar results 
over a long distance telephone line or radio channel it is 
necessary to first attenuate the high and low frequencies 
toa power which can be safely applied to the transmitting 
end of the line and then amplify the power at the 
receiving end to restore it to the proper level. Fig. 4 
shows the complete system employed. 

While the high and low frequency machines on the 
transmitting end could have been designed so as to 
produce exactly the right power level it was desirable, for 
the sake of interchangeability, to build the transmitting 
and receiving motor equipment of the same size. The 
output from the transmitting high frequency generator 
(shown in Fig. 2) when untuned was approximately 
17 volts at 2125 cycles. By means of a network this 
output was cut down to a level of 1 milliampere into 
600 ohms impedance, the output impedance also being 
600 ohms. This is a satisfactory level at which to 
transmit the high frequency, without inducing noise 
in adjacent wires in the telephone cables. 

In the case of the low frequency interlock it was 
undesirable to attempt to transmit 17.7 cycles over a 
long distance line. The 17.7 cycles was therefore used 
to operate a polarized relay, the contacts of which 
modulated the ouput of a 760-cycle electro-mechanical 
oscillator? as shown in Fig. 6. In other words, the 
relay short-circuited the output of the oscillator alter- 
nate half cycles before application to the telephone line. 
Instead of using separate telephone pairs for the 2125- 
cycle and the modulated 760-cycle current, the two were 
combined by passing them through the line filter 
(shown in Fig. 7) thereby requiring only one pair for 
transmission of both frequencies. An identical net-— 
work was employed for the radio channel. The 
problem of transmission of the synchronizing current is 
covered in the paper by Messrs. Gannett and Green 
and in the case of radio transmission in the paper by 
Mr. Nelson. 


RECEIVING AND AMPLIFYING CIRCUITS — 


Passing over this part of the problem, therefore, 
assume that the synchronizing currents have been 


2. Described in the Bell Laboratories Record, March 1927. 
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Fig. 5—Laran Scanning Disk Motor 


obtained at the receiving end of the line. This power 
was delivered at a very low level being about 0.3 of a 
milliampere into 600 ohms impedance, or 50 microwatts. 
It was then given a preliminary stage of amplification 
(Amplifier No. 1 Fig. 4), passed through the line filter 
No. 38 (Fig. 7) and separated into 2125 cycles and 760 
cycles modulated at 17.7 cycles. The 2125 cycle 
component was then amplified by two stages of ampli- 
fication (amplifier No. 2) ending in push-pull 50 watt 
tubes and applied to the high frequency motor. These 
amplifiers being of the standard type are not described. 
The terminal voltage on the output coil of the amplifier 
was made greater than that of the high frequency 
motor so that the power flow was normally from the 
amplifier to the motor. The anti-hunting condenser | 
was retained between the amplifier and the motor. 

In the case of the low frequency circuit the output 
from line filter No. 3 was received in the form of 760 
cycles modulated at 17.7 cycles. This was passed 
through the demodulator (Fig. 8) which operated a 
polarized relay whose armature opened and closed its 
contacts at 17.7 cycles per second. The contacts of the 
relay provided square-wave low frequency current by 
interrupting power from a local battery source. On 
account of the limited power output which the vibrating 
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contacts could safely handle without sparking it became 
necessary to amplify this low frequency output. While 
this would have been possible by the use of ordinary 
amplifier circuits it was found preferable from the 
standpoint of economy of apparatus to apply the low 
frequency regulation through a field circuit of the 
receiving motor. Referring to Fig. 9 it will be noted 
that the plate circuit of the regulating tubes is supplied 
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from the secondary of the transformer which is con- 
nected to the slip rings of the motor, while the grid 
circuit.of these tubes is supplied with low frequency, low 
, power 17.7 cycles from the contacts of the relay. 
As the motor is started up from rest the shunt field is 


weakened until the motor falls in step. At this point: 


the frequency of the plate supply to the regulator tubes 
is identical with that supplied to the grids. If the 
phase relationship is such that the plates go positive 
at the same time that the grids are positive then 
the space current of the tubes is increased and the 
regulating field (which is an aiding auxiliary field) is 
strengthened, thereby preventing a further rise in the 
speed of the motor. In other words, for each combina- 
tion of load and line voltage there is an equilibrium 


LINE 
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phase position between the plate and grid voltages at 
which the corresponding regulating field current main- 
tains the speed at the desired value. 


Motor OPERATION 
In actual operation the procedure was to first syn- 
chronize on the low frequency, and then on the high 
frequency circuit. The precise framing of the picture 
was then adjusted by rotating the motor by means of 
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worm gearing through the necessary angle to center the 
image properly in the aperture. The high frequency 
current was of the order of 1.5 amperes at 2125 cycles 
with a terminal voltage of 100 volts at the high fre- 
quency motor. The power taken by the d-c. motor 
was approximately 0.8 ampere at 110 volts. The current 
through the regulating field controlled by the 17.7 cycle 
circuit was of the order of 20 to 40 milliamperes at 100 
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volts depending upon the phase position at which 
interlock occurred. It was found preferable to cut off 
the low frequency interlock feature after synchroniza- 
tion and framing had been obtained in order that irregu- 
larities in the time of contact closure of the relay might 
not produce changes in field strength of the d-c. motor 
which in turn would cause irregularities in power output. 
Such irregularities would give rise to phase shifts in the 
high frequency machine thereby producing unsteadiness 


of the picture. 
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OPERATION ON RADIO CHANNEL 


In the case of transmission of the synchronizing 
current by radio instead of by wire the same apparatus is 
employed except that it was found necessary to use a 
much higher value of high frequency current in order to 
hold the high frequency motor in step, the current being 
approximately 4 amperes as compared to 1.5 amperes 
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in the case of the other motors. This greater current 
was found to be necessary in order to hold the motor 
in step within the necessary phase angle of displacement, 
in spite of various types of interference picked up by 
the radio receiver, and associated circuits. This was 
mainly inductive interference from the picture and 
speech transmission sets arising from the fact that the 
synchronizing current was transmitted from New York 
to Whippany and picked up on a receiving set there 
whereas the picture and voice current was transmitted 
from Whippany to New York. A certain amount of 
interference was also encountered from ship spark sets 
and static. 


SPEED REGULATION OF TRANSMITTING 
MotTor-GENERATOR 
As previously explained under ‘‘General Require- 
ments” the essential requirement of the speed regulator 
at the transmitting end is to limit the acceleration to 
about one revolution per second per second, over 
intervals as small as 0.01 second. The ordinary 


type of centrifugally operated vibrating contact — 


regulator keeps the motor continually accelerating 
and decelerating between an upper and _ lower 
speed limit and while such a system could theoreti- 
cally beemployedif the flywheel weremadelarge enough, 
it was obviously preferable to employ a type of regulator 
in which the speed was inherently held constant without 
such acceleration and deceleration. 

The regulating circuit employed is shown in Fig. 10. 
The complete theory of this regulating circuit is to be 
_ covered in another paper to be presented before the 
Institute. Briefly the principle consists in employing a 
sharply tuned circuit as the primary speed controlling 
element resonating at a frequency slightly less than the 
frequency at which the machine is operated. A 
voltage from the high frequency generator is applied to 
this tuned circuit and thence to a detector tube which 
in turn operates on the grids of a pair of push-pull 
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regulator tubes; these tubes controlling an auxiliary 
regulating field winding on the motor. The circuit also 
contains anti-hunting means, the theory of which will 
be given in the later paper. Instead of applying this 
regulating circuit to the small-15 in. scanning disk 
motor shown in Fig. 3, it was decided on account of its 
greater flywheel effect to use the large 36 in. disk shown 
in Fig. 5 which was used for receiving the picture at 
New York. It therefore became the transmitter from 
the synchronizing standpoint for all of the other units 
although from the picture standpoint the big disk acted 
as a receiver. 
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LOcAL STATIONS 

In addition to the stations at Washington and Whip- 
pany there were three local stations in New York em- 
ploying similar high and low frequency synchronous 
motors with 15 in. disks. These were controlled in the 
same manner except that first stage of amplification 
and the line filters were omitted. One station was 
employed for monitoring purposes, another operated a 
local transmitter, while the third operated the big 
grid receiver seen by the entire audience. 


Wire ‘Transmission System for ‘Television 


BY D. K. GANNETT 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper deals with the transmission problems 
which were met and solved in connection with providing wire circuits 
from Washington to New York for thet elevision demonstrations which 
took place on April 7, 1927 and following. For transmission of 
the television images .a single transmission channel was set up 


INTRODUCTION 

SYSTEM of television, to be worthy of the real 

meaning of the name, must be capable of opera- 

tion over a considerable distance. Spanning this 
distance, there must be a connecting medium suitable 
for faithfully transmitting the television currents. 
This paper describes how the connecting medium was 
provided between Washington and New York for the 
recent television demonstrations,! by adapting to this 
purpose existing wire facilities of the Bell System. 

Fortunately, wire facilities of the type which were 
available between Washington and New York had 
been utilized for some time to transmit simultaneously 
many telephone and telegraph messages, involving a 
frequency range more than ample for the television 
requirements, so that the transmission characteristics 
of the lines throughout the necessary range of fre- 
quencies were well known. The matter of providing 
a suitable channel to carry the television currents 
consisted, therefore, in throwing together the fre- 
quency ranges which had heretofore been utilized for 
providing a number of separate telephone and telegraph 
channels. In addition to providing this very wide 
band communication channel it was necessary to 
apply special distortion-correcting networks so that the 
overall channel would possess proper characteristics 
and also to take care to avoid introducing disturbances 
due to such things as line irregularities, noise, etc. . 

Due to the perfection of the transmission methods 
which were utilized, it was found that when the circuit 
was first established, in accordance with the require- 
ments which had been deduced, the television images 
transmitted from Washington were indistinguishable 
in quality from those transmitted locally, this result 
being secured without any deviation from the adjust- 
ments which had been worked out in the original 
design. 


REQUIREMENTS 


General. The ideal requirement for a transmission 
line for television, or for that matter any other purpose, 
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combining the frequency ranges usually assigned to telegraph, 
telephone, an dcertain carrier channels. The special line re- 
quirements were met so successfully that the television images 
transmitted from Washington were indistinguishable from those 
transmitted locally. 


is, of course, that it introduce no distortion whatsoever, 
in which case there could be no question but that the 
television images obtained in the receiving apparatus 
after transmission over the long distance line would be 
identical with the image obtained with the trans- 
mission only over a distance of a few feet. Practical 
transmission lines, however, tend to introduce a certain 
amount of distortion and the less the allowable dis- 
tortion which is specified the greater will be the cost of 
providing a proper line. Before going ahead with the 
matter of engineering the line required to transmit the 
television currents from Washington to New York it 
was, therefore, first necessary that the requirements be 
set. The requirements were made more severe than 
strictly necessary in cases where they were easy to 
meet. 

Frequency Range. In any system for the electrical 
transmission of intelligence, the required frequency 
range is, in general, proportional to the speed of trans- 
mission. In the case of picture transmission or tele- 
vision, the speed of transmission may be expressed in 
terms of the number of picture elements which must 
be transmitted per second, where a picture element is 
the smallest unit area which it is intended to be able to 
distinguish in the received picture from its neighboring 
unit areas. 

When the picture currents are transmitted in the 
most efficient manner the frequency range necessary is 
approximately equal to half the number of picture 
elements which must be transmitted per second. A 
simple way of seeing this is to realize that as the picture 
elements are transmitted in sequence, the greatest 
possible rate of variation of detail is obtained when 
alternate picture elements are black and white. A 
complete cycle corresponds in this case, therefore, to the 
time interval required to transmit two picture elements. 

According to this relationship this particular tele- 
vision system in which about 40,000 picture elements 
per second are transmitted should require a frequency 
range of approximately 20,000 cycles. As a matter of 
fact it was found by a laboratory test that due to certain 
characteristics of the apparatus a frequency range as 
great as this was ample, just detectable distortion 
being introduced in the reproduction of the human face 
when the range was narrowed to about 14,000 cycles. 
In providing the line circuit, however, extending the 
frequency range to 20.000 cycles involved so little 
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difficulty that it was decided to provide this very 
liberal frequency range. 
q In the particular television system which has been 
4 described the very low frequencies (below about 10 
S cycles) are suppressed. It was, therefore, not necessary 
. that the line transmit these very low frequencies. The 
P frequency range which the line should transmit was 
.._ accordingly set as 10 cycles to 20,000 cycles. 
: . Attenuation. Referring to still picture transmission, 
it has been found that variations of attenuation with 
frequency of several transmission units do not appre- 

4 ciably impair the quality of the picture. 
- great difficulty was anticipated in meeting closer limits, 
a however, it was decided to set the limits for the varia- 
tion of attenuation with frequency at + 2 T U within 
the frequency range of 10 to 20,000 cycles. 

Phase Characteristics. A characteristic of wire lines, 
whose importance has been increasingly realized in 


‘recent years, is their phase characteristic. In speech 
: _ transmission, transients due to unequal velocity of the 
: different frequency. components have been found to be 


an important consideration on some types of lines. 
In picture transmission and television, also, it is 
tA important that this phase distortion be controlled, as 
7 otherwise the image might be blurred due to the arrival 
of the various frequency components at different times. 
~The type of transient which has been found to impair 
the quality of pictures is the type which is relatively 
rapid and the aim has been to make the phase charac- 
teristics such that those transients would be small. 
‘The requirement with respect to phase for distortion- 
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The envelope delay characteristics of a number of 
circuits, which have been found to give varying degrees 
of transient on still pictures, have been measured. Also 
data were available from tests of picture transmission 
networks whose delay 
characteristics were known. From these various data, 
the permissible deviations of the delay characteristic 
for still picture transmission were determined, and 
dividing these figures by 50, the ratio of the rate of 
transmission in picture elements per second in the two 
cases, the limits for the television circuits were obtained. 
In this way it was decided to attempt to keep within 
+ 10 microseconds, if possible, with outside limits of 
-+ 20 microseconds. Check tests of these limits were 
made with the television apparatus in the laboratory 
by transmitting the currents through various known 
networks, and noting the effect on the received image. 

Unlike the attenuation requirements, the delay 
requirements for television are not the same over the 
entire frequency range, but are much more lenient in 
the lower frequency range, as was shown by experiments 


in the laboratory. A physical picture of the reason for 


this may be obtained by reference to Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 14 shows a picture placed in position before » 
the sending machine, consisting of a piece of cardboard 
the same size as the image-area which can be trans- 
mitted, the upper half of the cardboard being colored 
black, while the lower half is white. As has been ex- 
plained in the paper by Messrs. Gray, Horton, and 


- Mathes, the picture is scanned by a spot of light which 


moves from left to right in successive lines, tra 
= hoage. lines across the ee in 
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rotated 90 degrees. In this position, a complete cycle 
of black and white is obtained with each line instead of 
with each 50 lines. The frequency components in this 
case are multiples of 800 cycles and bear the same 
relations to 800 cycles as the components spoken of 
above bear to 16 cycles. A transient which blurs the 
picture outline ” picture elements (horizontally, this 
time) corresponds to a time interval of n forty-thou- 
sandths of a second. Evidently the delay requirements 
are 50 times more lenient in the former case than in the 
latter so that the delay requirement at the highest 
frequencies, which determine the fine detail in the 
direction of scanning, is 50 times as severe as at low 
frequencies, which determine the fine detail in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the direction of scanning. 

In the still pictures referred to, the transients ex- 
tended in the direction of travel of the light spot and 
there were no transients analogous to those discussed 
here in connection with Fig. 1A. For this reason the 
delay limits determined from still picture transmission 
are the ones which apply to the higher frequencies. 
For the lower frequencies the requirements are ob- 
tained by multiplying the high-frequency requirements 
by 50. For these reasons, together with the result of a 
Fourier analysis of the picture current, the limits were 
set at + 10 or + 20 microseconds from 400 to 20,000 
cycles. Below 400 cycles, the departures from the 
constant delay were permitted to be + 500 or + 1000 
microseconds. 

Noise. Another important requirement is_ that 
relating to the ratio of the picture currents to the ex- 
traneous interfering currents which may arise in the 
line from power induction and other sources. Early 
experience with the television apparatus showed that 
considerably more noise was permissible in the case of 
television than in the case of still picture transmission 
so that in this case comparison with the still picture 
transmission would result in an unduly severe require- 
ment. This is thought to be explained by the fact 
that in the case of television the pictures are flashed 
before the eye 16 times per second and the effects of the 
extraneous currents occur on successive flashes in 
different positions, so that defects.of one flash are 
corrected on the next. 

A set of experiments was performed from which it 
was determined that if the ratio of average picture 
currents to average noise currents exceeded about 10 
the results were satisfactory. In order to assure 
considerable margin above this figure, it was decided 
to make the average television current to be trans- 
mitted into the line 4 milliamperes. 

Echoes. If two paths exist by which the currents 
may travel from the sending point to the receiving 
point, the length of the two paths being different, a 

_double image will be produced on the received picture, 
forming what may be termed visual echo. In the case 
of telephone lines, the echoes may exist on account of 
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reflections between impedance irregularities in the 
circuit so that the currents arrive at the receiving point 
both by way of the direct transmission path and by way 
of a transmission path which includes an extra loop 
between two irregularities. If the echo is not greatly 
attenuated with respect to the main transmission, the 
result may be quite disturbing on the received picture. 
It has been found by experiment that the echo is too 
weak to be seen if it is more than 25 T U weaker than 
the main current and, accordingly, care was taken in 
setting up the New York-Washington circuit to avoid 
introducing echo paths of lower equivalent than this. 


GENERAL CHOICE OF METHOD 


Two general methods are possible for transmitting the 
currents over the line circuits. One method is to 
transmit the currents directly without change of 
frequency. This method involves the transmission of 
the currents of the frequency range determined upon 
above, namely, from about 10 cycles to about 20,000 
cycles per second. 

The other general method is the carrier method, in 
which the television currents modulate a earrier current 
of suitable frequency and are thereby moved to another 
portion of the frequency spectrum prior to transmission 
over the line. At the receiving end of the line the 
carrier currents are then restored to the original fre- 
quencies of the television currents. } 

Several different schemes of carrier transmission are 
possible. The simplest is to modulate a carrier with 
the television currents and to transmit both side 
bands. This has the disadvantage of requiring the 
transmission of twice as wide a frequency range as that 
occupied by the original television currents. Another 
scheme is to transmit a single side band. A third 
possible scheme is to transmit both side bands for the 
lower frequencies and only one side band for the 
higher frequencies. ; 

One advantage to be secured by the carrier method 
is that it lessens the severity of some of the line problems 
through avoiding the transmission of very low frequen- 
cies over the line circuit. At these frequencies the 
amount of noise found on lines is usually considerably 
greater than at the higher frequencies. 

After weighing the relative merits of the carrier 
and direct transmission methods it was decided to make 
use of the latter because of its simplicity. An im- 
portant factor in this decision was the successful 
development, for use in connecting the apparatus to the 
lines, of transformers providing adequate transmission 
of the entire frequency range from 10 cycles to 20,000 
cycles. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR TELEVISION CIRCUITS 


Line Layout Between New York and Washington. 
The layout of the wires between New York and Wash- 
ington is shown in Fig. 2. The circuit over which the 
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waves actually carrying the pictures were transmitted 


(marked Picture Circuit) consisted principally of a pair 
of copper wires 165 mils in diameter. At a number of 
places on the route the circuits were carried in cable as 
indicated in the figure. The total length of the tele- 


vision circuits was about 285 miles, of which 8 miles | 


consisted of cables and the remainder of open wire. 

_ Transpositions. As the circuits employed were 

originally designed for voice-frequency operation only, 
except for a section at the New York end, it was neces- 
sary to add transpositions to them to prevent inter- 
action with adjacent circuits at the high frequencies 
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carrier telephone and carrier telegraphy operation? 
were employed to reduce these effects to a minimum. 
This carrier loading is designed so that when used on 
No. 13 A. W. G. cable circuits it provides an impedance 
which approximates very closely that of the open wire. 
With a spacing of about 930 feet between loading coils, 
this loading has a nominal cutoff of about 45,000 cycles, 
which corresponds to an effective transmission range 
extending up to about 36,000 cycles. In order to obtain 
a close match between the impedances of the open-wire 


-and the cable pairs, thereby avoiding impedance ir- 


regularities, 13-gage pairs were selected for the tele- 


involved in the television transmission. The high- vision circuits in all of the cables. 
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Weather Changes. The above requirements applied, 
of course, to all of the various weather conditions 
to which an open-wire circuit is subject. Due to the 
changes in the leakage conductance occurring at the 
insulators, the attenuation of an open-wire circuit 
varies with changing weather conditions. This change 
is particularly important at the higher frequencies. 
At 20,000 cycles, for example, the attenuation of a 
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165-mil open-wire pair may vary as much as 40 per cent 
for a change from dry weather to extra wet weather. 
For the circuit between Washington and New York 
this represents a possible attenuation change of about 
10 T U, or a change of 10 to 1 in the magnitude of the 
received power. At 1000 cycles, the effect of wet 
weather is comparatively small, so that the net effect 
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Fic. 4—Comrputep ATTENUATION CHARACTERISTICS OF TELE- 
VISION CIRCUIT WITH AND WITHOUT EQUALIZERS 


of the weather variations is to change the requirements 
for the attenuation equalizers. The phase shift intro- 
duced by an open-wire pair likewise varies to some 
extent with changes of weather, although the percentage 
variation is much smaller than in the case of the 
attenuation. In view of these variations in the line 
characteristics it was decided to provide basic networks 
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which would equalize for dry weather conditions, and 
to make available, in addition, several steps of equali- 
zation which would compensate for changes in the 
direction of wet weather. 

Low-Frequency Network. Computed curves of at- 
tenuation and phase delay for the overall Wash- 
ington-New York circuit without correcting networks 
are shown in Figs. 38 and 4, respectively. The 
form of the dry weather attenuation curve suggested 
the use of two correcting networks, one for low fre- 
quencies, the other for high frequencies. The net- 
work which was designed to equalize the attenuation 
at the lower frequencies is illustrated in Fig. 5. This 
network, in addition to equalizing the low-frequency 
attenuation, was made to provide sufficient correction 
for the low-frequency phase characteristic. It also 
proved satisfactory for all weather conditions. 

High-Frequency Network for Dry Weather. The 
complete network for the correction at high frequencies 
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under dry weather conditions was designed in two 
parts, an attenuation equalizer and a phase corrector. 
These two structures are illustrated in Fig. 6. The 
computed dry weather attenuation and phase delay 
resulting with the use of the combined low-frequency 
and high-frequency networks are illustrated in the 
curves of Figs. 3 and 4. It will be noted that the 
corrected attenuation curve is constant to within 
approximately + 0.38 T U, while the corrected time of 
transmission falls well within the prescribed limits. [, 

Weather Change Networks. Correction for the addi- 
tional distortion introduced by changes from dry to wet 
weather was provided by three additional networks 
which were, for convenience, of identical design. 
The results obtained by using one, two, or three of these 
networks were made to correspond, respectively, to 
three assumed weather conditions which may be 
designated semi-wet, wet, and extra-wet. These three 
conditions were determined upon the basis of the range 
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of leakage conditions which exist on open-wire lines 

under different weather conditions. & 

The attenuation equalizing and phase correcting 

networks for one of these steps are illustrated in Fig. 7, 
‘while the computed attenuation and time of transmis- 
sion obtained by the use of the three different steps of 
weather correction are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 

The networks described above are of the ‘“‘constant- 
resistance” type, whose characteristic impedance is a 
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and of synchronizing currents. It is entirely feasible 
_ to transmit these currents together with the television 
currents over a single circuit. However, for the pur- 
pose of simplification, separate facilities were employed 
in the television: experiments for picture, voice, and 


_ Synchronizing currents. 


The diagram in Fig. 2 shows the circuits which were 
actually provided for the demonstrations. It will be 
seen that in addition to the two picture or television‘ 
circuits, there were provided a synchronizing circuit, a 
four-wire ‘“program” circuit, and an order circuit. 

. The method of synchronizing the sending and the 
receiving machines has already been described in the 
paper by Mr. Stoller. It requires two currents, one 
having a frequency of about 18 cycles and the other 
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a voice-frequency carrier telegraph system,‘ but later it 
was found more convenient to use.a separate telephone 
circuit. 

The circuits labeled ‘‘program’’ provided telephonic 
communication between the observer at New York 
and the person being viewed at Washington. A loud 
speaker was also connected to this circuit at New York 
to transmit the voice to the audience when the large 
grid receiving arrangement was employed. A special 
by-passing connection was provided between the am- 
plifiers at the terminals of the circuitso that speech from 
the local microphone could be heard as well as speech 
from the distant city. 

The order circuit was for the purpose of providing 
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special apparatus. Fig. 8 shows in schematic form 
the circuits of the apparatus designed for this purpose. 
The apparatus measures not the absolute envelope delay 
of a circuit, but the relative delay of one circuit at any 
frequency from about 600 cycles to 20,000 cycles or: 
more with respect to the delay on the other circuit at a 
fixed frequency. 

The functioning of the apparatus may be briefly 
described as follows: Simultaneously into each line 
there was transmitted a carrier current, each carrier 
being modulated by 250-cycle current from the same 
oscillator. The modulation was accomplished in push- 
pull vacuum tube circuits so that the undesired products 


of modulation were eliminated by balance. The carrier 
Receive 
Amplifier Detector Amplifier 


— Note — 
P},P2,and Cz are adjusted for silence in receivers. 
Difference in Delay, t= constant x C2 microseconds 
(for small values) 
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communication{ between the engineers operating the 
television apparatus. 


LINE MEASUREMENTS 


In order to determine that the circuits set up as out- 
lined above were satisfactory, their overall character- 
istics were measured. Certain matters of interest in 
this work are noted below. 

Measurements of Envelope Delay. Inorder to measure 
the envelope delay to an accuracy comparable to the 
requirements for the lines, it was necessary to develop 

4. Voice-Frequency Carrier Telegraph System for Cables, 


B. P. Hamilton, H. Nyquist, M. B. Long, and W. A. Phelps, 
- Journar A. I. E. E., Vol. XLIV, pages 213-218, March, 1925. 


on the line under measurement was adjusted to the 
frequency at which a measurement was desired, and 
the carrier on the other circuit, used for reference, was 
kept at a fixed frequency of 5100 cycles. 

At the receiving point identical circuits were provided 
for amplifying and demodulating the received currents 
from the two circuits. The 250-cycle outputs from the 
two sets of receiving apparatus were connected in 
opposition to a pair of telephone receivers through a 
low-pass filter. Potentiometers P; and P» were pro- 
vided for adjusting the relative intensities of the two 
250-cycle output voltages and a condenser C, was 
arranged so that it could be used to change the phase of ~ 
e ther of the 250-cycle voltages. It is evident, then, 
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that by making suitable adjustments the two voltages 
could be adjusted to exactly the same intensity and 
opposite phase so that no sound is heard in the telephone 
receivers. As long as the value of C, is small, the 
envelope delay of one line at the carrier frequency with 
respect to the delay of the other line at 5100 cycles is 
proportional to the value of C». 

The condenser C; shown at the sending station is for 
the purpose of introducing a phase shift in the 250-cycle 
current of either channel relative to the other in order to 
compensate for the differences in delay of the apparatus 
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itself at the two frequencies. The value of C, was 
determined by experiment before moving the sending 
apparatus to Washington and was adjusted to its 
calibrated value for each frequency when the oscillator 
frequency was adjusted. 

The measurement of the phase shift of the 250-cycle 
current, which is transmitted by means of a carrier over 
a circuit as described above, is actually a measurement 
of the difference between the phases of the two received 
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side-band currents situated 250 cycles either side of the 


A 
carrier. The envelope delay is equal to oS where A w 
equals 27 times 500, and A 8 equals the measured differ- 
ence in phase of the two side bands in radians. 


Measurements and Performance. How well the re- 
quirements which were set up earlier were met by the 
lines and the distortion-correcting networks is shown in 
Figs. 9 and 10. The attenuation characteristics are 
well within the established limits, and the phase 
characteristics show only a single slight departure for 
one circuit in a very narrow range of frequency. It is 
of interest, in view of the fact that the distortion-cor- 
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recting networks were designed and built before any 
measurements were made on the lines they were to fit, 
that no changes or adjustments were found to be 
necessary in the networks, in order to obtain these char- 
acteristics. 

Comparison of the television images obtained from 
transmission over the line with those obtained from 
transmission from one side of the room to the other, 
showed that no difference in quality could be observed. 


Radio Transmission System for ‘Television 
BY EDWARD L. NELSON* 


Member, A. I. E. EB. 


Synopsis.—Starting from the general requirements imposed 
on the transmitting medium, this paper discusses the engineering 
of a radio system for television purposes and describes the radio 
facilities actually employed for the recent Bell System demonstra- 
tion. The tests to which the system was submitted to determine its 
suitability are outlined and the measured frequency-response 


characteristics are shown. An interesting phenomena due to multi- 
path transmission, the production of positive and negative secondary 
images, is reported. A brief series of experiments concerned with 
the transmission of both voice and image ‘‘on a single wavelength” 
is also described. ’ 


N other papers of this symposium, the general nature 
of the television problem has been discussed, the 
scope of the recent Bell System demonstration has 

been outlined, terminal apparatus for television has 
been described, and the general requirements to be met 
by the transmitting agency have been formulated. 
This paper is concerned with the problem of engineering 
a suitable radio system for television purposes and with 
a description of the radio facilities actually employed 
for the demonstration. 


REQUIREMENTS IMPOSED ON THE RADIO SYSTEM 


The radio experiments were conducted from the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories’ Experimental Station 3XN 
at Whippany, New Jersey. Between this point and 
the main laboratories’ building at 463 West Street, 
New York City, some 22 miles distant, three separate 
communication channels were required—one for the 
picture, a second for synchronizing, and a third for 
speech and music. The demonstration being of a three- 
cornered nature involving New York, Washington, and 
Whippany, it was deemed to be highly advantageous to 
transmit the necessary synchronising currents for both 
the wire and radio systems from a master generating 
set located in the auditorium of the West Street build- 
ing. Hence the synchronizing channel was required to 
operate from New York to Whippany, while the picture 
and speech channels necessarily transmitted in the 
reverse direction. 

From the radio standpoint, the problem presented 
for solution may be described as follows: 

1. There is given television transmitting and re- 
ceiving apparatus designed to work into and out of 
specified impedances at stated signal energy levels. 
Signal components ranging in frequency from 10 to 
20,000 cycles must be transmitted with as little dis- 
crimination with respect to either amplitude or phase as 
reasonable design practises will permit. It is required 
that a suitable radio system be designed to afford 
satisfactory transmission between terminals when 
operated under prevailing conditions with respect to 
static, other radio traffic, and local electrical distur- 
bances. The maximum allowable ‘‘noise”’ level is 
probably somewhat arbitrary but it has been found that 

*Bell Telephone Laboratories Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 
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if the ratio of signal to interference current is 10:1 the 
results are satisfactory. The variation of amplitude 
with frequency should probably not exceed + 2 T U! at 
any point in the required signal band. The equivalent 
of the circuit must be substantially constant; in other 
words, no fading effects can be tolerated. In this respect 


a variation of perhaps 3 T U is the maximum allowable.! 


2. For synchronizing purposes, a second channel 
must be provided to transmit 17.7 and 2125 cycles, 
the impedances and the signal energy levels at both 
ends of the circuit being known. The grade of trans- 
mission required in this case is probably considerably 
lower than that needed for the picture circuit but 
stable operation must be assured. 


3. Arrangements must also be made for a high quality 
telephone channel to transmit speech and music for 
loud speaker reproduction. 


4. All of these channels must, of course, be capable 
of operating simultaneously without mutual inter- 
ference and without effect on established radio services. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


In the vicinity of New York, an assignment of this 
type is surrounded with unusual difficulty due to the 
serious congestion which exists in the ether. Opera- 
tions were started, therefore, by undertaking a survey 
of available frequency bands at periods of the day 
during which transmission might be required. 

The pioneering nature of the project and the charac- 
ter of the apparatus available led to an early decision 
to base the system on the transmission of the carrier 
and both sidebands. Since the upper limit for the 
signal was specified as 20,000 cycles, an interference 
free band somewhat greater than 40,000 cycles in 
width was, therefore, required. The unusual width of 
this band indicated the desirability of fixing upon a 
relatively high carrier frequency. No readily avail- 
able substitute for the ordinary type of tuned circuit 
was at hand and such circuits discriminate seriously 
against side frequencies differing by more than a few 
per cent from the frequency to which they are adjusted. 

The results of the survey disclosed two bands some- 
what wider than that required centering approxi- 

1. Definitely agreed on limits were essential to proper co- 


ordination of the various development activities and figures of 
the order mentioned were assumed for design purposes. 
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mately about 1575 and 1750 kilocycles. It was also 
conclusively demonstrated that the operation of the 
synchronizing channel at a frequency above the broad- 
casting band was entirely out of the question. With 
two broadcasting stations located in the immediate 


neighborhood, one producing a field strength of perhaps’ 


50 millivolts per meter and the other several volts per 
meter, the operation of a third transmitter on an ad- 
joining frequency with the maximum obtainable separa- 
tion between antennae, resulted in an almost continuous 


Fig. 1—GrnrrRAL VIEW OF THE WHIPPANY STATION, 3X N 


interference spectrum. It was decided, therefore, to 
transfer the synchronizing channel to a frequency of 
the order of 185 kilocycles, which would be sufficiently 
remote to remove interference from this source, and to 
make further studies in thé regions about 1575 and 1750 
kilocycles based on transmission from Whippany. 
No difficulty was anticipated in making suitable 
arrangements for the speech channel on account of the 
narrower band required and the well-known nature of 
the problem. 


THE WHIPPANY STATION, 3XN 


A general view of the station site at Whippany is 
shown in Fig. 1. The property consists of some 47 
acres. The main laboratory building, which is located 
near its center, is a two-story structure affording ap- 
proximately 18,000 square feet of floor space. The 
principal antenna system involves two 250-foot steel 
towers with a suitable buried ground system, which is 
placed some 500 feet out in front of the building in 
order that the latter may be clear of the denser portion 
of the electric field. This antenna was assigned to the 
picture channel. For the voice channel, a separate 
structure located 500 feet in the rear of the laboratory 
building or approximately 1000 feet from the other was 
employed. The original supports in this second case 
were 60-foot wooden masts but subsequently metal 
topmasts were added, bringing the total height to 100ft. 
Both antennae were energized by means of radio-fre- 
quency transmission lines. The antenna tuning and 
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coupling apparatus was housed in small buildings 
placed under the center of each antenna, that for the 
larger structure having a copper roof which was 
securely connected to the ground network. 

This type of installation is thought to afford a number 
of advantages. By separating the building and the 
antenna it becomes a much simpler matter to control 
the electrical factors which enter into the design of 
the latter. Removing the building from the field tends 
toward reduced dielectric and eddy current losses and 
consequently toward higher antenna efficiency. The re- 
sulting improvement may be expected to more than 
compensate for the slight loss in the line, which should 
not exceed 3 per cent. Removing the field from the 
building is equally advantageous in that it simplifies 
the precautions which normally have to be taken to 
prevent the radio-frequency energy from affecting the 
performance of audio amplifiers and other supplemen- 
tary vacuum tube apparatus. The most serious dis- 
advantages arise from the fact that the antenna must 
be tuned and the current in it measured at a point 
remote from the transmitting apparatus proper. 

In spite of the fact that the station building was not 
directly under either antenna, some difficulty was 
anticipated from radio-frequency fields produced within 
the transmitting equipment due to the relatively high 
amplification employed with the photoelectric cells. 
In order to minimize trouble of this nature a special 
shielded studio was constructed in one of the wings of 
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the building to house the television terminal apparatus. 
Walls, ceiling, and floor were completely covered with 
No. 24 gage sheet copper lapped about one inch and 
carefully soldered. The windows were covered with 
fine copper gauze. The door was covered with sheet 
copper which was carried around the edges so that in 
closing it made a firm wiping contact with the surround- 
ing frame. Circuits for lighting and miscellaneous 
power service were led in through two specially con- 
structed transformers fitted with grounded copper 
shields between the primary and secondary winaings. 
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The picture circuits leading to the radio transmitter, 
the microphone circuits, and the necessary studio signal 
and control circuits were run in lead cable and in most 
cases were brought into the room through suitable 
radio-frequency filters enclosed in metal boxes attached 
to the copper sheathing. In order to avoid the possi- 
bility of the heavy current leads to the arc bringing in 
radio-frequency energy, and to eliminate the noise and 
heat from the arc, provision was made for mounting 
the latter in its metal cabinet outside of the room. 
The circular opening through which the light beam was 
projected into the room was protected by the lamp 
cabinet which was also grounded to the sheathing. 
Satisfactory acoustic conditions within the studio were 
obtained by applying celotex wall board over the copper 
and by the use of suitable floor coverings. 


Fig. 3—TELEvIsSION TRANSMITTING APPARATUS IN THE STUDIO 
AT WHIPPANY 


TRANSMITTING AND RECEIVING APPARATUS 


For the television channel, arrangements were 
made to install a standard Western Electric 5-B Radio 
Broadcasting Transmitter and to modify it for the 
purpose. This transmitter is a 5 kilowatt unit (carrier 
output without modulation) designed for high quality 
telephone transmission in the 500-1500 kilocycle band. 
It will transmit signal components ranging from 50 to 
5000 cycles without noteworthy discrimination. At 
30 cycles and at 10,000 cycles there is some loss in effi- 
ciency and beyond these points the characteristic curve 
falls rapidly. The necessary changes, therefore, involved 
both the radio and audio circuits, the latter phase of 
the problem being perhaps the more difficult. 

The schematic circuit of the modified transmitter is 
shown in Fig. 4. The revised radio frequency circuits 
were very similar to the standard arrangement, the 
changes mainly affecting the magnitudes of various 
coils and condensers. The output circuits were, of 
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course, redesigned to meet the conditions imposed by 
the transmission line. The circuit was of the master 
oscillator-modulating amplifier-power amplifier type. 
The master oscillator employed a 50-watt tube operating 
in a circuit designed to afford a high degree of stability. 


‘This was connected to the input of the modulating 


amplifier through two radio-frequency stages, also 
employing 50-watt tubes. These two stages precluded 
the possibility of the oscillator frequency being appreci- 
ably altered by effects due to modulation. The modu- 
lating amplifier employed two 250-watt tubes in parallel 
and operated on the Heising system. In the standard 
equipment, the audio stages involve one 50-watt tube 
and two 250-watt tubes in parallel. To meet the more 
rigorous requirements of television with an ample 
factor of safety, this portion of the transmitter was 
removed from service and a specially constructed 
three-stage amplifier was substituted. As shown in 
the drawing, the latter consisted of two 50-watt re- 
sistance-coupled stages and a final power stage based’ 
on a 5-kilowatt water-cooled tube which raised the signal: 
currents to a power level of approximately one-half 
kilowatt. 

In order that it might be possible to check the per- 
formance of the radio transmitter under all operating 
conditions, a suitable monitoring rectifier was con- 
structed and coupled to the output circuit of the radio- 
frequency power amplifier. A circuit was run back to 
suitable switches on the television control panel so 
that either the output of the photoelectric cell amplifiers 
or the rectified output of the radio transmitter could 
be impressed on the pilot lamp of the television trans- 
mitter. By comparing the two images, it thus became 
a relatively simple matter to detect any serious mal- 
adjustment in the radio apparatus. 

. The problem of providing. a suitable transmitter 
for the speech channel was rendered quite simple by the 
fact that at the time there was in process of develop- 
ment at Whippany a 50-kilowatt equipment intended for 
broadcasting applications. The detailed description 
of this transmitter is beyond the scope of the present 
paper. It may be said, however, that it consists of a 
piezo-electrically controlled master oscillator employing 
a50-watt tube directly followed by a50-watt modulating 
amplifier. Modulation is by the Heising system, em- 
ploying one 50-watt and one 250-watt tube in the audio 
stages. The output of the modulating amplifier is 
amplified by three push-pull, neutralized, radio- 
frequency stages the last of which employs six water- 
cooled tubes at approximately 17,000 volts. This set 
is capable of delivering 50 kilowatts (unmodulated 
carrier) to the antenna and during modulation in- 
stantaneous peaks approaching 200 kilowatts are 
attained. 

The radio receiver employed at Whippany for the 
reception of the synchronizing signals at 185 kilocycles 
presents no features of unusual interest. A double- 
tuned input circuit was used followed by three stages 
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former coupling. No serious difficulty was encountered 


in obtaining ample selectivity to insure satisfactory 
operation in the face of the strong local signals but 
care was necessary in locating the receiver and in laying 


out the antenna in order to avoid the inductive type 
of interference which is almost always experienced in 


the immediate vicinity of a large radio station. The 
receiving antenna was located approximately 700 feet 


from the two transmitting radiating systems. 
The receiver employed at the New York terminus 
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will be produced which may or may not pass the inter- 
mediate-frequency amplifier and the associated filters 
depending on their design. If the interfering compo- 


nent lies on the opposite side of the wanted carrier from 


the oscillator and differs from the former by the inter- 
mediate-frequency, it will be passed by the receiver, 
subject only to the attenuation due to the radio-fre- 
quency circuits (the input circuits tuned to the wanted 
carrier). This characteristic must be given careful 
consideration in the design of selective receivers of the 
superheterodyne type and has led to the introduction 
of carefully designed, loosely coupled, input circuits or 
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modulator. A relatively tight coupling was employed 
to produce the well-known double-peaked resonance 
curve capable of affording the required band width. 
The antenna was not tuned but was loosely coupled to 
the selective circuits by means of an adjustablecapacity. 
The incoming radio signal was impressed upon the grid 
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of the modulator tube along with a suitable voltage 
from an oscillator operating at 6575 kilocycles. The 
5000 kilocycle components which resulted were selected 
by means of two carefully designed tuned circuits also 
capacity coupled. The purpose of this stage in the 
process will be evident if it is appreciated that at 1575 
5000-KC. 


1575-K.C: 6575-K.C. 
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band-pass filter which worked into a two-stage inter- 
mediate-frequency amplifier. A second band-pass 
filter led to the third or final detector. A 20-kilocycle 
low-pass filter was employed in the plate circuit of the 
latter. This filter was designed for a low input im- 
pedance at 120-kilocycles in order to meet the necessary 
condition for efficient rectifier action and it also served 
as a coupling element for the audio stage which followed. 
A special output transformer with a permalloy core was 
provided to step down to the relatively low impedance 
of the line leading to the television apparatus proper. 

A superheterodyne receiver of more conventional 
design was employed for the speech receiver. The 
circuit arrangement involved a double-tuned input cir- 
cuit, one tuned radio-frequency stage, oscillator and 
modulator, two intermediate-frequency stages, detector 
and one audio stage. It was highly selective and 
afforded substantially distortionless transmission for 
signal frequencies ranging from 50 to 5500 cycles. 

The transmitting equipment for the synchronizing 
channel consisted of a Western Electric 6-A Radio 
Broadcasting Transmitter modified to operate at 185 
kilocycles. In order to avoid the necessity of trans- 
mitting directly the 17.7-cycle component required for 
synchronizing purposes, a 760-cycle carrier was modu- 
lated at 17.7 cycles by means of a relay and impressed 
upon the input of the radio transmitter together with 
the steady 2125-cycle component. At the receiving 
end, the 2125 and modulated 760-cycle components were. 
separated by means of suitable filters, and the latter 
rectified to produce the desired 17.7-cycle current. 
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kilocycles + 20 kilocycles requires a 2.6 per cent band 
while at 5000 kilocycles the same side frequencies 
require only a 0.8 per cent band. In the latter case, 
therefore, it is possible to employ materially sharper 
circuits without discriminating against the higher signal 
components. The 5000-kilocycle circuits connected to 
the grid of a second detector or modulator tube upon 
which suitable voltages from a 5120 kilocycle oscillator 
were impressed. The 120-kilocycle components in the 
output of this modulator were selected by means of a 


TESTS OF THE SYSTEM 

As soon as the various apparatus units could be 
made ready for service, a comprehensive series of trans- 
mission tests was undertaken. In order to determine 
the relative suitability of the 1575- and 1750-kilocycle 
bands disclosed by the preliminary survey, trans- 
missions from Whippany at intervals throughout the 
day were arranged. Field strength measurements 
were taken at the receiving point employing apparatus 
of the type described by Messrs. Englund and Friis 
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relative strength of the received signals were made by 
inserting a sensitive microammeter in the plate circuit 
of the third detector of the television receiver. These 
data indicated that the lower frequency band suffered 
considerably less attenuation and also afforded much 
more stable transmission. In spite of the compara- 
tively short distance (approximately 22 miles) marked 
fading was experienced beginning with the sunset 
period and increasing in amplitude as the night ad- 
vanced. The high frequency band proved to be 
It was 
decided, therefore, to fix upon the lower frequency band 
and to confine the demonstration to the afternoon 
when reasonably stable transmission conditions pre- 
vailed. 

- Following» the choice of a definite operating fre- 


quency, a number of modifications was made in the 
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volts per meter) which was considered to be satisfactory 
for the purpose. 

In order to insure that the reproduction of the 
picture might. not suffer from serious discrimination 
against essential frequencies at some point in the radio 
system, very careful tests were made on the individual 
units and on the system as a whole. 

The frequency characteristic of the transmitter 
was determined by connecting a vacuum tube oscillator 


producing a relatively pure wave to its input terminals 


through a suitable network involving a thermal mil- 
liammeter and an adjustable artificial line. A rectifier 
of known characteristics and a second thermal meter 
protected against radio-frequency currents by means of 
a low-pass filter were coupled to the output circuit of the 
water-cooled tubes. Employing a frequency of 1000 
cycles, the input was adjusted to produce normal 


modulation and the readings of the input and output. 
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transmitting antenna to improve its efficiency and in- 


crease the field strength at the receiver. This work 
finally resulted in a measured field strength of approxi- 
mately 2500 microvolts per meter for an antenna input 
of 5 kilowatts. 


Further consideration of the available data on 
transmission and traffic conditions and the performance 
characteristics of the apparatus units involved lead 
to a choice of 1450 kilocycles for the speech channel. 
In spite of an antenna input of approximately 30 


meters noted. The oscillator frequency was then 
changed by a convenient amount while holding the 
input reading constant and the artificial line readjusted, 


if necessary, to produce constant output current. Under 


these conditions, any change in the setting of the 
artificial line indicates an equal variation in the trans- 
mission Pato | of the Lie SHas Lee yltelied is Sogn: 
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give a constant current into a 600-ohm load at the 
output of the receiver, taking necessary precautions, 
of course, to preclude overloading at any point in the 
system. 

The experimental characteristic curves thus obtained 
are shown in Fig. 7, where the abscissae represent 
cycles per second and the ordinates departure from 
the 1000-cycle value in T U. As will be noted, at the 
lower frequencies exceptionally good performance was 
obtained, the overall characteristic being only 2 TU 
down (or deficient) at 10 cycles and only 6 T U down 
at 3 cycles. The results for the higher frequencies, 
however, were not so satisfactory, a loss of approxi- 
mately 13 T U being observed at 20,000 cycles probably 
due to the tuned circuits in the receiver. Since modifi- 
cation of these circuits to obtain a flatter characteristic 
would have been difficult and would have occasioned a 
noteworthy sacrifice in selectivity, a compensation 
network was designed for use in the 600 ohm output 
circuit of the receiver which introduced a negligible loss 
at 20,000 cycles, a substantially constant loss of 138 
TU at frequéncies below 2000 cycles, and for 
intermediate frequencies losses represented by the 
height of the “normal overall’”’ curve above the horizon- 
tal line representing — 18 TU. With this network 
connected between the receiver and the television 
equipment, the average level throughout the band 
was, therefore, reduced some 13 T U but the resulting 
characteristic as measured beyond the network was 
that which has been designated “overall equalized.” 
Above 20,000 cycles the characteristics all fell very 
rapidly which is an indication of the degree of selec- 
tivity attained. This was contributed to by the radio- 
frequency tuned circuits, the band-pass filters in the 
intermediate-frequency amplifier, and the 20,000-cycle 
low-pass filter between the final detector and audio 
amplifier. The individual characteristics of the various 
filters were designed to be 60 T U down 20 kilocycles 
from the specified cut-off frequency. 

Similar measurements were made upon the speech 
channel but a less thorough study was deemed suffi- 
cient in that case due to the existing background of 
experience. 

EFFECTS OF FADING 

With the system as outlined above, very satisfactory 
performance was obtained during the afternoon and 
early evening hours when reasonably stable transmission 
conditions were prevalent. Later at night, however, 
when marked fading became evident, some rather 
unexpected but easily explainable phenomena were 
observed which may be of sufficient interest to warrant 
brief mention. 

When marked fading occurred, the normally clear 
reproduction was accompanied by ‘“‘ghosts’” or ad- 
ditional images which faded in and out in an erratic 
manner, sometimes appearing as positives and sometimes 
as negatives. The effect was most clearly observed when 
using one of the various types of test screens employed, 
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a white card bearing a black diamond-shaped outline, 
approximately a square with its diagonals vertical and 
horizontal. With this simple type of pattern, it.became 
evident that the secondary images were additional 
reproductions which were ‘‘out of frame” by a greater 
or less amount. In other words, each of these ad- 
ditional images consisted of a portion of two diamonds 
placed side by side with the corners just touching. 
Images ‘‘out of frame” along the vertical axis are fre- 
quently seen on the motion picture screen. 

The explanation is fairly obvious. The present 
more or less generally accepted view of fading is that 
it is a manifestation of transmission along two or more 
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paths, at least one of which is variable, producing a 
continually changing phase relationship between the 
components and a corresponding waxing and waning of 
the resultant signal. In the present case, the major 
image was probably produced by the so-called ‘‘ground 
wave.” The secondary images probably resulted from 
components which were transmitted upward at a 
relatively sharp angle and reflected back to the receiving 
station from the Heaviside layer, the difference in 
framing being due to the longer time of transmission. 
The production of negative secondary images is a 
most interesting phase of the phenomena. This 
effect may be explained quite easily by means of a 
series of signal diagrams such as is shown in Fig. 8. 
If attention is confined to the interval during which 
scanning takes place along the line AA, it is evident that 
the television signal will have the form shown. Ampli- 
tudes above the dotted line indicate the current through 


the photoelectric cell. 
. amplifiers are employed in the television apparatus, 


- image. 
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Since transformer-coupled 
however, the direct component is eliminated and the 
zero axis for the input to the radio transmitter is the 
solid line. Sketch II shows the modulated output of 
the radio transmitter. The received signal, shown in 
III, is assumed to consist of two components, the larger 
due to the “ground wave,’ and the smaller due to re- 
flected energy from the Heaviside layer. The latter 
lags somewhat because of the greater length of the 
transmission path. The resultant of these two com- 
ponents will necessarily depend on the relative phase of 
the two carriers at the receiving point. 
are considered: when the components are exactly in 
phase, and when they are exactly out of phase. The 
effect at intermediate positions may be readily 
evaluated from these examples. With the components 
in phase, the detector output is proportional to their 
sum which is shown in IV. It is evident that this 
will result in a major image and a secondary positive 
If the components are out of phase, the rectified 
signal shown in V results. It is simply a matter of 
subtracting amplitudes. This resultant consists of 
the desired signal with the amplitude somewhat 


reduced which will produce a gray background. The 


secondary image will be formed by the two small peaks 
shown and will be lighter than the background, in 
other words a negative. 

A pattern frequently observed was the diamond 
with a cross through its center due to a secondary image. 
This represents a change in framing of approximately 
one half line. With 17.7 pictures per second and 50 


lines a Bork this corresponds toa te intrans- _ 
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gives 100 kilometers, which is substantially in agree- 


ment with determinations made by other methods. 


TRANSMISSION OF VOICE AND IMAGE WITH A COMMON 
CARRIER FREQUENCY 

_ Following the demonstration, a brief series of supple- 

mentary tests was arranged to obtain some apprecia- 

tion on experimental grounds of the problems involved 

in transmitting both voice and image with a single 

adio transmitter. The system employed may be con- 


side ed as the extension of carrier current technique 
to radio, nuh has been described i in various other terms: 
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A rough computation of ae heen of the 
reflecting layer based on this figure and a distance of 
22 miles between transmitting and receiving stations 
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line to the latter in order to preclude ‘‘crosstalk” due . 
to 25,000-385,000 cycle energy working back into the 
final amplifier stages. The input to the radio trans- 
mitter thus consisted of a band extending from 10 to 
20,000 cycles together with a 25,000 to 35,000 band, 
with a particularly strong component at 30,000 cycles 
representing the low-frequency carrier. 
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In order that it might be capable of handling this 
wider band without discrimination, further modifica- 
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frequency f = =. the resulting modulated current 


ovis 


may be represented by the expression: 
° ° k I is ipabis < 
1 = 7, sin wt +3 sin(w + ®)t eg sin (w — &)t 


where k is a fraction indicative of the degree of modu- 
lation. In other words, a modulated current, or wave, 
may be resolved into three components: (1) a steady 
component, known as the “‘carrier,’’ which has the 
amplitude and frequency of the original unmodulated 
current, (2) an “upper sideband” which is equivalent 
to the signal spectrum with each individual frequency 
increased by an amount equal to the carrier frequency, 
and (3) a “lower sideband” which is an inverted repro- 
duction of the signal spectrum, that is, each individual 
signal component is laid off in the downward direction 
from the carrier frequency, or, subtracted from. it. 
Hence, assuming a carrier frequency of 1575 kilocycles 
and a signal input to the radio transmitter of the type 
deseribed above, the antenna current, or the trans- 
mitted wave, may be represented diagrammatically 
as shown in Fig. 9. 

It is evident that this type of radio signal can be 
received by employing an arrangement which will 
accept the entire band and subject it to rectification 
in the usual manner. If this is done, the television 
signal and the 30,000 cycle supplementary carrier 
modulated with speech will appear at the output of the 
detector. Branch circuits with suitable filters will 
enable these two components to be separated and the 
television signal passed on to the reproducing apparatus. 
The other component must be rectified to derive the 
original speech signal, which may then be impressed on 
the loud speaker amplifiers. 

The reception scheme actually employed during the 
experiments was somewhat different. The television 
signal was received separately by means of the triple 
detection set employed for the demonstration. The 
speech signal was received in a similar manner employ- 
ing the set utilized for the speech channel during the 
demonstration. This latter receiver was tuned to 1545 
kilocycles. That reception in this manner is feasible, 
is evident from the diagram. The 1540-1550 kilocycle 
zone contains two speech sidebands and a carrier 
of 1575 — 30 or 1545 kilocycles. It is quite possible, 
therefore, to demodulate in one step, instead of 
“beating” the various components against the main 
carrier (1575 kilocycles) to produce a 30-kilocycle 
supplementary carrier which must be rectified a second 
time to derive the speech signal. The 1600-1610 kilo- 
cycle band wasignored. -The receivers were sufficiently 
selective that, with the 5-kilocycle interval which 
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existed between the two bands, no noteworthy crosstalk 
was experienced. 

The results obtained in this manner were not as 
satisfactory as those to be had with the other system 
described. This can be attributed to two factors, both 
concerned with the transmitting apparatus: (1) In 
order to transmit both signals with the same trans- 
mitter, that is, the same vacuum tubes, the individual 
current amplitudes had to be reduced to at least one- 
half, resulting in too weak a radio signal to clear the 
prevailing noise levels in New York, (2) In spite of the 
reduced amplitudes, a certain amount of inter-modula- 
tion was experienced in the transmitter which resulted 
in ‘crosstalk’? between the channels. Notwithstand- 
ing these deficiencies, however, it was possible to 
recognize the speaker and to understand his remarks; 
but a short time ago, the performance would have been 
considered a very noteworthy achievement. 

Experiments of this nature, although not new, are 
of particular interest where television is concerned, 
since, as Dr. Ives has indicated, the logical trend of 
development is toward a finer picture structure in- 
volving the transmission of much wider frequency 
bands, or what is more likely, the use of parallel scan- 
ning schemes and multi-channel transmission. The 
work, while necessarily somewhat cursory, may, there- 
fore, be of value in affording an indication of the signifi- 
cance of multi-channel radio transmission in this. con- 
nection. From a popular standpoint, these tests have 
been described as the transmission of both voice and 
image “‘on a single wavelength.’”’ To what extent this 
statement falls short of actually representing the facts 
in the case is obvious from Fig. 9. It will be seen that 
a wider frequency band is actually employed with this 
system than was required for two separate channels. 
Furthermore, this wider band is much less effectively 
utilized. Two bands are required for the voice channel 
in place of one. At the receiver, one of these bands 
was disregarded. To have received both would have 
required apparatus accepting twice the band width 
and the gain in signal would have been offset by the 
corresponding increase in noise level. For all useful 
purposes, therefore, the energy radiated in the form of 
the second band is wasted. 

To proceed further with a discussion of multi-channel 
radio transmission is beyond the scope of the present 
paper. Whatever the system employed, however, 
one conclusion illustrated by these experiments may be 
pointed to with confidence: Television by radio requires 
a discrete and fairly wide frequency band. Hence the 
frequently predicted introduction of television as an 
adjunct to radio broadcasting without extensive 
changes in existing channel arrangements is extremely 
unlikely. 
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Synopsis.—In this paper the author has outlined the evolution of 
multiple conductor joints and explained in detail the development 
of a three-conductor, high-voltage joint for use with belted and 
metal sheathed cables or combinations of these. 


In the final design, spreaders and barrier tubes have been replaced - 


ITERATURE on high-voltage cable theory, design, 
testing, and operation is remarkably voluminous. 
This fact is especially noticeable when comparison 

is made with the meager data available on joints or 
splices and characteristics of jointed cable systems. 
Only recently have questions pertaining to the last 
mentioned been treated or emphasized in technical 
papers and discussions. It is quite pleasing however, 
to note their appearance in papers such as Del Mar’s on 
the Effect of Internal Vacua, and others on the use of 
reservoirs and design of joints. This paper falls in the 
same category as the latter and constitutes a presenta- 
tion of data on design, installation, and operation of 
joints on high-voltage systems with which the author 
has been intimately associated. 

In its final analysis a joint may be considered as a 
reconstruction of cable brought into being because it is 
physically impossible to maintain continuity of cable 
from one end of a feeder to the other. Most efficient 
design would dictate using a joint somewhat stronger 
electrically than the cable with which it is made. 
Except in a few cases, this is theoretically possible, 
although often it would appear as though “brute 
strength” tactics were used in its accomplishment. 
Single conductor joints, those in metal sheathed and 
braided cable with immense amounts of insulation and 
those in multiple-conductor cable of monstrous size, 
typify these. The evolution of joints, with improve- 
ments gained partly from experience and more recently 
by the application of scientific principles of design, 
constitutes an extremely interesting subject for study. 

When viewed in its entirety, one notices that the 
trend in joint design has followed rather closely that in 
cable design and quite justly so, since joint construction 
is, in a sense, cable reconstruction. When the old 
Edison tube was in use splices were made in enlarged 
coupling boxes, these being filled with hard compound 
as was the tube. Following this, various types of taped 
and rubber covered cable were developed. However, 
joints were made as before, except for the introduction 
of barrier tubes. Increase in operating voltage then 
gave rise to changes in impregnating compounds. At 
the same time difficulties with voids in hard compounds 
which were unavoidably produced during filling and 
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by specially reinforced crotches and hand-wrapped insulation. 
To date, all tests,—short time and accelerated life, a-c. and d-c.,— 
have produced failures in cable rather than in joints so constructed. 


Many other claims of superiority over existing types are presented. 
ar a > ee) 


with charring of paper, necessitated the use of such 
filling compounds as petrolatum and the introduction 
of hand wrapping, still retaining the barriers, however. 
In more recent developments based on knowledge of 
cable breathing, migration of compound into cable, 
stress distribution, etc., oil and reservoirs have been 
used at joints, barriers eliminated, crotches reinforced 
and, from one point at least, it would seem that joint 
construction has overtaken that of cable inasmuch as 
very little oil filled cable has as yet been placed in 
operation. 

It is quite evident that in old designs, creepage paths 
were considered as the most important factors deter- 
mining dielectric strength, this probably being derived 
from experience with joints on d-c. systems in which 
moisture, condensation, poor workmanship, impurities 


Fig. 1I—Mertau SHEatHep Caste Joint In CoNnstTRUCTION 


and the like contributed largely to failures. There 


_seemed to have been no regard for stress distribution, 


dielectric constant relations of insulating materials and 
so we find barriers, tubes, porcelain, mica, paper, 
compounds, etec., in series with one another in various 
proportions and placed indiscriminately in the electric 
fields. These statements are not intended to belittle 
the importance of leakage paths but rather to encourage 
consideration of all phases of design. 

Quite general practise today consists in operating 
with alternating current and testing with direct current. 
Under alternating potentials at standard frequencies, 
the dielectric stress distribution is dependent on the 
configuration of electrodes and the constants of the 
dielectric circuits. On the other hand such distribution 
exists only at the moment of application of direct or 
steady potential differences. After this, redistribution 
takes place in the form of a slow transient with end 
conditions depending on the resistivities of paths. If 
then, total stress is sufficiently high, failure will occur 
along the path of minimum resistance. Though the 
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stress distribution under alternating current is deter- 
mined primarily by dielectric constant relations, a 
component may always be determined acting in the 
direction of the leakage path and tending to produce 
this type of failure. It is obvious that the direct 
potentials with total voltage applied to path, are more 
severe. However, it is felt that defects brought to light 
by the comparatively high tests based on cable require- 
ments are well worth removing and that the testing does 
not necessarily invite trouble. The importance of con- 
sideration of leakage paths as well as dielectric constant 
relations is thus brought out. 

While the company with which the author is con- 
nected, was contemplating operation at 27 kv., many 
tests were made on multiple-conductor joints. Inas- 
much as this was done under pressure of time no radical 
departures from standard types or accepted practises 
were made. Finally one, hand wrapped, petrolatum 
filled, with porcelain spreaders and mica barrier tubes 
was adopted. Results with this type were fairly satis- 
factory. After several years of operation, however, a 
rather high percentage of failures was experienced on 
test which, on examination, were almost all found to 
have started at connectors, then continuing along 
pencilling and conductor insulation or barrier tubes to 
ground. ‘These were due to such causes as follows: 

1. Copper dust produced by filing connectors. 

2. Jagged pencilling of conductor insulation. 

3. Wrinkled conductor insulation, (2 and 3 giving 
rise to voids). 

4. Compound having been driven from mill insula- 
tion at pencilling by heat during sweating of connectors. 

5. Migration of compound into cable, making most 
probable location of voids on contact surface between 
mill insulation and hand wrapping. 

6. Sharp edges of solder, connectors, etc. 

It is quite obvious why, with such causes as these 
conspiring to produce trouble, direct-current tests, at 95 
kv., conductor to ground, and 1385-kv., conductor to 
conductor, were so effective in weeding out defects. 

The cures for these evils were soon found. Advances 
were made in cable manufacture (wrinkles being 
practically eliminated), pencilling was improved, one 
or two layers of varnished cambric tape was used over 
connectors, ete. These, with pressure filling, gave rise 
to a fairly satisfactory joint but, like “Champions and 
Records,”’ this did not stand long, for tests at the 
laboratory under three-phase, alternating current re- 
vealed other weak places, namely, at the crotches and 
porcelain spreaders. Just about this time one company 
whose experience in this direction was very similar to 
ours began to experiment with wooden spreaders, the 
idea being that with a dielectric constant more nearly 
equal to that of impregnated paper better results would 
be obtained. Our progress was along different lines. 

For some time manufacturers and those engaged in 
testing of cable had suffered a serious handicap in not 
being able to carry tests of three-conductor cable to 
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satisfactory completion because of breakdowns which 
invariably occurred at the crotches. The author was 
confronted with and quite successfully solved this 
problem about 21% years ago. Examinations of crotch 
failures of cable tested under oil indicated that there 
were three outstanding causes for these, namely: 

1. Ruptured conductor insulation due to sharp 
bending. 

2. Breakdown of film of oil and then paper at 
crotch. 

3. Circumferential stresses on conductors. 

The first was removed by fanning out legs in stages, 
that is, removing part of belt and bending legs, using 
edge of belt as a fulcrum. 

The second did not yield so readily to the corrective 
measures applied. The attack was based on observa- 
tions made during two tests devised to bring out the 
existance of this cause. 

A roll of impregnated tape was used as a spreader in 


2—Cut-Away or Joint IN BELTED CasBLE 
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Joints of this type tested; 120-kv. three-phase, 10-65 hours, 
Failures in cable; 130 kv. 15 hr. and 276 kv. instantaneous failure 
in‘cable. 


a crotch. After application of three-phase voltage, the 
roll was badly burnt due to breakdown of oil at its 
center. At another time a sample was prepared and 
the crotch placed in a glass jar of clear oil. Spark dis- 
charge across film of oil in crotch was very much in 
evidence. 

The dielectric constant of oil is approximately 2.5 
and that of impregnated paper 3.2 to 4.1. When insu- 
lations are in series in a dielectric circuit distribution 
of stress is in inverse proportion to dielectric constant. 
It is seen, therefore, why oil or compound was stressed 
beyond its rupturing strength, broke down, and. the 
resultant heating, charring, etc., finally culminated in 
breakdown of adjacent paper’. 

Circumferential stresses on conductors manifested 
themselves by the appearance of tree formations at 
crotches through several layers of paper on the backs of 
conductors of certain types of cable, though these very 
rarely resulted in failure. 

A rather simple solution for the above difficulties was 
arrived at after making some exhaustive tests using 
barriers, cotton, and the like jammed into crotches, 
short circuiting oil by wrapping legs with electrostatic 
shields, using wrapping of wick. Finally, after carefully 


2. See author’s discussion of paper on a 132-ky. joint, by 
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bending conductors, each leg was built up conically with 
black varnished cambric tape starting deep in the crotch 
and extending out 5 inches, the maximum thickness 
being 3 in., 4 inches from belt edge. (See Figs. 2 
and 4.) The conductors were drawn together and a 
varnished cambric belt was applied at crotch to the 
level of the factory belt. Then the lead sheath of cable 
was extended, using lead foil, to the point of maximum 
thickness of varnished cambric. Thelead foil and var- 
nished cambric belt were punctured to allow oil to enter 
where normally fillers would be. With this type of con- 
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3—SHOWING STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION 


1. Cable butted 

2. Fanning conductors 

3. Conductors covered with one layer of tape 
4. Crotch built up metal foil applied 

5. Connectors sweated 

6. Hand wrap 

7. Hand wrap 

8. Barrel slipped into place 

9. Pressure filling 

10. Caps on—completed joint 


struction, overstressed oil films at crotch were replaced 
with varnished cambric. Thelatter with its high dielectric 
constant (approximately 5) in comparison with im- 
pregnated paper (approximately 3) assumed very little 
of the total stress between conductors, but still took a 
sufficient per cent to relieve the paper at crotch and 
make the stress in it considerably lower than in the 
rest of the cable. The foil served to eliminate circum- 
ferential stresses by maintaining a zero potential sur- 
face at a distance outward from the center of the con- 
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ductors equal to the distance inward to the actual 
neutral axis of the cable. Similar crotches were used 
in testing metal sheathed cables, except that after 
building up individual legs with varnished cambric 
the metallic tape of cable was extended and carried over 
each leg to the point of maximum thicknesses of var- 
nished cambric (see accompanying illustrations). 
Results with this construction were highly satis- 
factory, yielding failures in cable after runs of 35 to 50 
hours at 120 kv., three-phase as compared with 3 to 8 
hour crotch failures previously obtained and so it was 
recommended for use in crotches of joints on our 27 kv. 
system. In the latter role, the applied varnished cam- 
bric served not only as a reinforcement, but also as 


. pacer, thus eliminating another objectionable features 


of existing joint, namely, the porcelain spreader. 
Fig. 4.) 

Before its adoption for use in connection with metal 
sheathed cable, comparative high-voltage tests were 
made on joints in which metal foil was ended at crotch, 


(See 


2. e., cut off and tied down, carried across connectors, 


over hand-wrapped insulation, etc. In all these, the 
decided superiority of the built up construction was 
shown. Joints with metal tape carried across the hand- 
wrapped insulation failed after about twenty minutes 


* at 120 kv., while those with tape ended at crotch were 


but a little better. In the first, failures occurred across 
stepped and conical penciling. This type of joint 
would seem unsatisfactory at first sight (despite the 
fact that some manufacturers stand by it because radial 


. stresses are maintained throughout) since filling com- 


pound is of no avail in taking up stress and the total 
voltage is applied to a comparatively weak path between 
pencil and hand wrapped insulation. Joints made in 
manner described, that is, using built up crotches, have 


‘ withstood tests at 120 kv. for 10 to 60 hours without 


failure. In all cases rupture has occurred in cable. 
This is quite favorable, when compared with the results 
obtained on standard Conducell joints which have 
averaged 3 to 10 hours at 120 kv., three-phase. 

Hand wrapping of joints with tape has always been a 
long and tedious operation in which the personal equa- 
tion of the worker is a most important item. 

Prior to making the aforementioned studies and tests, 
an attempt was made to reduce manual labor involved 
in joint construction by substituting barrier tubes and 
spacers made of bakelite and the like, for the hand 
wrapping. Results of voltage tests were very discourag- 
ing since failures occurred at 120 kv. after from one-half 
to one hour, the higher values being obtained with the 
thinner tubes. Careful examination and investigation 
indicated that such devices which had high dielectric 
constants and were of such shape as to place small 
thicknesses of compound in series with them thus 
greatly overstressing the latter, were of no use and 
should be avoided. Barrier tubes were accordingly 
eliminated from final design (see Figs. 4 and 5) and some 
additional paper hand wrap was applied over connectors, 
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a very reasonable change, considering the facts that the 
paper serves as the necessary barrier in compound and 
makes it possible to retain comparatively long paths 
through compound thus increasing strength of joint, 
without over-stressing component parts. 

Confirmatory test results similar to those recorded 
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95-kv., direct potential differences, conductor to ground, 
have been made without the slightest indication of any 
developing failure. These data, together with very 
satisfactory operating experience serve as evidence for 
claims of superiority of this joint. 

Jointsinstalled in practise do not differ materially from 
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A. One layer, 3/4-in., black varnished cambric on each conductor. 
B. One layer, 3/4-in., black varnished cambric on each connector. 
C. Varnished cambric strips 1/8 in. to 3/4 in. wide to level of connector 


diameter. 
. Paper tape 
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3/4-in. black varnished cambric conical wound as shown. 

One layer 5/8 in. lead foil around all three conductors. 

Black varnished cambric around all three conductor. 

. Varnished cambric 5/16 in. thick 4 in. from belt. 

Remove v.c. tape 2 in. from edge of pencil, also one layer of con- 


ductor insulation before applying paper tape. 
J. Bell to be beat into original position after crotch is finished. 
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DETAIL OF JOINT IN METAL SHEATHED CABLE 
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A. One layer, 3/4-in. black varnished cambric on each conductor. 
B. One layer 3/4-in. black varnished cambric on each connector. 
C, Varnished cambric strips 1/8 in, to 3/4 in. wide to level of connector 


diameter. 
D. Paper tape. 4 


E, 3/4 in. black varnished cambric conical wound as shown. 

F. One layer, 5/8-in. lead foil on each conductor from highest point to 
bottom of crotch and in contact with copper foil on conductors. 

G. 5/8 in. lead foil two layers around all three conductors and in contact 


with outer metallic tape of cable. 


H. Varnished cambric 5/16 in. thick 4 in. from bell. 

I. Remove y.c. tape 31/2 in. from edge of pencil; also one layer of 
conductor insulation before applying paper tape. 

J. Bell to be beat into original position after crotch is finished. 
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have recently been obtained by another of the metro- 
politan companies which has adopted this type of joint 
for metal-sheath cable. In addition to the above 
alternating-current tests, run of five hours duration at 
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thosedescribed. Conductorsare carefully fanned out and 
covered with one layer of tape to exclude foreign matter, 
crotches are built up, connectors are sweated, insulation 
pencilled conically (approximately 2 in. long) and sand- 
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sideration of 


papered. Then gaps mere insulation and connectors 
are built up with thin strips of varnished cambricand one 
layer is applied over connector. One layer of mill insula- 
tion isremoved fromconductorsand finally each legis built 
up with hand-wrapped tape. An insulating barrel is 
used inside of lead sleeve, merely for mechanical pro- 
tection and joint is either pressure filled with petrola- 


tum, or oil filled and equipped with a collapsiblereservoir 


or the like. Though this joint is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to make than the usual type and depends quite 
largely on the ability of the splicer, little difficulty is 
experienced in the field, when men are properly 
trained. ; 

in the foregoing we have been concerned more partic- 
ularly with electrical rather than mechanical character- 
istics of joints. The latter, however, are of immense 
importance. Absolute cleanliness should be exercised. 
Wipes, plugs, and material must be such as to insure 
against introduction of moisture. Though voids are 
not likely to exist at time of filling, they may develop 
in practise, hence fittings, location in manholes, etc., 


must be arranged to facilitate periodic inspection, 


refilling of joints, or installation of reservoirs. These 

can best be dealt with as individual problems. 
Summarizing, then, it may be said that a joint has 

been developed having high leakage resistance, good 


stress distribution and on which our test results, both 


alternating-current and direct-current, and operating 


experiences, are quite satisfactory. (Note: No studies 


_ have been made of dielectric loss because to date noth- 


ing in our experience has indicated the need for con- 
same.) Furthermore, barriers and 
spreaders have been eliminated and a zero potential 
surface has been established around the crotch which 
gradually extends out toward sleeve, thus tending to 
maintain radial stresses throughout joint. In addition, 
due to removal of tubes, phasing out of cables is more 
easily accomplished since conductors in joint do not 
have to be run parallel to cable. Instead of having 
two bends in the conductors one at each end of the 
joint, and then a straight run through cells or tubes as 
is necessary ‘in the barrier type joint, the lay or twist 
may be continued through the joint. Last, and per- 
haps most important, is the universality of the joint. 
Not only can it be used with belted cable and metal 
sheathed cable, round or sector conductor, but also with 
combinations of these. 

It is not intended that these BANE be con- 
strued to mean that perfection in joint design has been 
reached, The author expects ) 


‘developed. 
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up in essentially the same manner as the joints on each of the 
three conductors in Mr. Peterson’s three-conductor joints, are 
very successful. In Chicago we have about 750 single-conductor 
joints made up very much the same as the individual conductors 
in Mr. Peterson’s metal-sheathed cable joint; that is, they have 
the reinforcement of the insulation, the extension of the metal 
sheath to the point of maximum reinforcement, and then a 
tapering of the reinforcement as well as a tapering of the cou- 
duetor insulation. 


Mr. Peterson mentions the careful ‘selection of materials, 
absolute cleanliness, and careful workmanship. In order to 
secure the latter two features in the single-conductor joints which 
we made, we started a school for the training of our cable splicers, 
using for the purpose a full-sized cable. We had each one - 
go through all of the details process of making up a joint, - 
or several joints if necessary, until he became proficient in the 
mechanical execution of the several processes. 

To make sure that a man was proficient, after he had made 
up each joint, it was cut apart, and examined, and the imper- 
fections in his workmanship were pointed out to him. .He was 
required to repeat the process as often as was necessary ,— 
generally only two or three times—until he had eliminated those 
imperfections in his workmanship. After that was done, we 
had him make up a joint at a different location where a high- 
voltage test transformer was available, and in order to secure 
economy, we had three joints made up in series putting high- 
voltage potheads on the ends of the cable and applying the high- 
voltage test required by the specifications to be applied to the 
eable. In each ease, the failures eg in the eable and not in 
the joints. 

Since then, we have made up 750 joints on the 66-kv. cable 
and placed them in service, and have applied the usual high- 
voltage test to the completed lines before placing them in service. 
There have been no failures whatever on any of the joints, — 
either during the construction training, or on the testing of them 
after the completion of the lines or in service. We have had a 
total of about 400 joint-years of service on this type of joint. 
So I think, as Mr. Peterson said, we are rapidly approaching the 
condition where joints are stronger than the cable. - 

E. D. Eby: In this problem of splicing high-tension cables, 
itis gratifying to note in Mr. Peterson’s work an honest SERRA 
to make use of scientific principles of design. 

His adoption of the tapered reinforcement of ondeiae pear 
tion adjacent to the lead sheath with the reinforcement overlaid 
with metal tape unquestionably constitutes one of the main 
factors in the success of hisdesign. I advocated this construction 
to the Cleveland Electric INuminating Company in 1923, when 
the 66,000-volt single-conductor cable system was first being 
I think this was the first occasion on which this 
construction was proposed and described. How effective it has 
proved in the solution of cable-joint problems is evidenced by the 
fact that practically all of the higher-voltage joints have been 
made in this way a hte a Success which nee IN ¢ 
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cushion under the hand applied tape. The uniformity of the 
remaining insulation is particularly evident in the case of sector- 
shaped conductors where uniform penciling becomes even more 
difficult than with round conductors. 


While, as Mr. Peterson remarks, it is true that the hand-wrap- 
ping of joints with tape has always been a long and tedious 
operation, it is also true that with the more scientific designs now 
available, the amount of taping to be done has been so much 
reduced and the kind of tape to be applied so much improved that 
hand-taped joints are. not only wholly practicable from the 
installation standpoint, but are proving entirely reliable in 
service. Even machine wrapping of the tape does not offer 
sufficient advantage to warrant the use of machines except for 
paper tape. Furthermore, the introduction of the specially 
processed varnished-cambrie tape with low dielectric lossés has 
removed the one advantage of paper tape which formerly existed 
so that now a hand-taped varnished-cambrie joint stands second 
tonone, both with regard to ease of installation and its reliability. 

While barrier tubes in three-conductor joints have proved 
disappointing in some designs, they are not an objectionable 
feature when properly shaped and located with respect to the 
conductors. The writer has developed a design for 33-ky. 
sector cable in which the barriers consist of sections cut length- 
wise from standard Kerkolite cylinders, two such sections sur- 
rounding each conductor within an outer cylinder and holding 
it rigidly in definite relation to the other conductors and to the 
outer casing. The construction prevents displacement of 
the conductors within the casing which might occur either from 
short-circuit stresses or from mechanical movement of the cable. 

In Mr. Peterson’s joint for belted cable, he has found it 
desirable to enclose each conductor with an individual reinforce- 
ment of tape where it emerges from the belt. With no barriers to 
support the cables at the center of the joint, this serves a good 
purpose, mechanically. Electrically, however, it is notnecessary, 
since a reinforcement enclosing all three conductors and overlaid 
with metal tape will accomplish the desired results. Sample 
joints tested by the writer have shown no weaknesses in the 
crotch. 

Three-conductor cable of the belted type for 20,000 volts and 
above will probably give place sooner or later to cable of the 
shielded type so that future interest in joint design for three- 
conductor cables will center largely in the latter. It is natural 
that with each separate conductor enclosed in a metal tape under 
the lead sheath, a similar construction should prevail at the 
joint. Apparently Mr. Peterson did not have much success with 
such joints in which the tape was carried all the way across the 
hand-wrapped insulation. Here again perhaps the difficulty was 
with the kind of tape and a penciled rather than a stepped surface. 
At any rate, the writer has had no difficulty in making a satis- 
factory joint of thiskind. Such a design for 33-ky. shielded cable 
is shown in the accompanying Fig. 1. The simplicity of this 
joint is at once apparent. The fact that each conductor is 
wholly enclosed within the grounded metal tape eliminates the 
transition made in Mr. Peterson’s design from the equivalent of 
three single-conductor cables under the lead sheath to the equiva- 
lent of a three-conductor unshielded cable in the center of the 
joint. 

That the totally shielded form of joint for three-conductor 
shielded cables is entirely practicable is further evidenced by the 
complete success of a 66,000-volt single-conductor joint of equiva- 
lent design. A further advantage in a totally shielded joint is 
the absence of immediate danger which results from an incom- 
plete filling of the joint easing with oil or compound. In the 
open construction with oil between the conductors under stress, 
the absence of oil would be expected to develop trouble rapidly. 
In the totally shielded construction, providing moisture was 
excluded, an incomplete filling of the casing would not be serious. 

Such descriptive papers as this will do more than anything else 
toward harmonizing ideas and unifying practise. There are 
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certain fundamental principles in the design, installation, and 
operation of cable joints which this publicity will gradually help 
to establish. The standardization of materials and methods in 
this class of work is just as desirable as in other classes of 
equipment. 

D. M. Simons: I should like to make a few remarks, partic- 
ularly on the joints for Type-H or metal-sheathed cable. We 
have been making Type-H cable since 1914 (in commercial 
quantities since 1919), and have given the matter considerable 
thought. JI approve of Mr. Peterson’s solution, but I should like 
to point out that there is another solution. 

I believe everyone agrees that one of the great advantages of 
Type-H eable is that all the so-called ‘“‘crotch” failures can be 
avoided, since the metal can be carried into the joint until there 
is sufficient separation between the insulated conductors to avoid 
trouble. Apparently, however, there are two schools of thought 
on Type-H joints, differing in whether or not the metal foil should 
be carried completely across the joint. 

We have made both kinds of joint, ourselves, having made 
those similar to the kind Mr. Peterson has described, with one 
refinement in addition; namely we used a large lead wire at the 
edge of the metal in order to reduce somewhat further the stresses 
there. The other form, which we have generally preferred, is 
to carry the metal shields across the joint. If this is done, 
then, theoretically, the joint has all the advantages of Type-H 
cable. Furthermore, and within the range of voltages where 
experience has not dictated the advantage (from the standpoint 
of the cable itself) of using soft or fluid jointing compounds with 
collapsible reservoirs, the carrying of the metal across the joint 
removes all stress from the compound, and there is no danger 
even if voids should exist. There is also of course no necessity for 
using reservoirs or otherwise maintaining the compound. 
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Fig. 1—33-Ky. 3-Conpuctor Joint ror SHIELDED CABLE 


Finally, even if a soft compound or fluid oil is used for the sake of 
the cable, there is always a possibility that the joint may be 
partially emptied of oil due to the improper functioning of reser- 
voirs or other causes; and in this ease, there will be a great 
advantage if all the jointing compound has been shielded from 
stress by metal wrappings. 


I do not hold a brief for either type, but wish to emphasize 
that there are two types available, both of which have been 
eminently successful in service. I believe in general that Mr. 
Peterson’s type of joint, in which the foil is not carried across 
the joint, would probably tend .to give better laboratory tests 
than joints in which the foil is carried across, because the stresses 
are lower. From the practical standpoint, however, I feel sure 
that the metal foil should always be continuous through the 
joint, if hard or fairly hard joint-filling compounds are used, and 
that in case of fluid compounds with reservoirs, both types of 
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construction should be carefully considered before a decision is” 


made. 

R. G. Hooke: At about the time Mr. Peterson started his 
development on high-tension cable joints, we were faced with a 
similar problem. Inasmuch as our solution of it is quite different 


from his, it seems that some of the details of the study which we 


have made and the results obtained may be of interest. 


We first procured samples of several different types of three- 
conductor splices being used by various power companies. 
These were tested in the pubOrALOry and at the same time careful 
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In our work, we have developed certain methods. more or less 
empirical, for quick calculation of numerous instantaneous 
stresses in different parts of the joints and we find it very helpful 
to represent some of these by curves showing progressive changes 
in the conditions at different points in the splices, proceeding — 
axially from one end toward the connector in the center. Tllus- 
trations of two of these charts will make their use clear. 


The first illustration, Fig. 2, shows a joint in which conditions 
were particularly bad. The very rapid decrease in the maximum 
gradient to ground, as shown by Curve 1 at the termination of 
the cable sheath, is an undesirable feature. Also, the ‘‘bump”’ 
in Curve 2, caused by the presence of the porcelain spreader 
between conductors, is an obvious point of weakness. 


The next illustration, Fig. 3, indicates a very corisiderable 
improvement. In this case, the major irregularities are due to 
the abrupt terminating of a static shield around the three con- 
Elimination of these discontinuities is obviously simple 
and curves result which are perfectly smooth except for conditions 
at the steps. 


The irregularities on stepped or penciled insulation as shown 
in these figures require some explanation. The calculations 
are made along the surface of the original factory paper and there- 
fore, at these points, abrupt increases of voltage necessarily 
occur due to the decrease in thickness of the factory paper and 
the consequent nearer approach to the conductor surface. These 
changes in potential cause the gradients shown, which are really 
in a radial rather than an axial direction; but they are plotted as 
part of the same curve:as the axial stresses because they occur 
between adjacent surfaces of insulating material. Comparative 
effects of different numbers of steps or of different length pencils. 
can readily be studied from these curves. 


Of course the figures indicated on these charts are qualifica- 
tive rather than quantitative, and of interest only in sofar as 
they can be used for graphical indication of the differences 
between various designs of joints. However, when compared 
with the careful observations of conditions in the joints after 
the application on test of high potentials for periods of time up to 
several days, it was found that in a great majority of cases the 
weak spots were entirely Ceapemabic from analytic study made » 
in advance of tests. 


I mention these studies because I think that they emphasize 
the very great value of a scientific approach to the problem of 
cable jointing. In fact, so far as the electric field is concerned, 
splices are very much more complicated and require very much 


more careful mathematical analysis than does the cable itself 


wherein the assumptions of a homogeneous insulating medium 
can be made without appreciable error. 

As a result of these studies a joint was determined upon in 
which the objective was to introduce as few foreign materials 
In other words, the more nearly we could make a 
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varnished-cambriec tape. In this connection, I] am rather sur- 
prised at Mr. Peterson’s practise of carrying the varnished cam- 
brie over the lower edge of his penciled factory insulation. He 
points out in numerous places the undesirability of having thin 
layers of low s.i.c. material in series electrically with rather 
heavier layers of high dielectric-constant insulation. It would 
seem from this consideration that he might experience an over- 
stressing of the edge of his penciled paper, where it is under the 
varnished cambrie, this being also immediately next to the con- 
ductor and therefore at a point where the gradients are at a 
maximum. 
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Fic. 3—VoLTAGE STRESSES IN A CABLE JOINT OF RECENT 


DESIGN 


THE EXPLANATION OF THE CURVES IN THIS CasE IS EXACTLY 
THE SAME AS FOR Fig. 2 


We have found that our workmen were much more successful 
in making steps than they were in cutting a pencil. For this 
reason, therefore, although the pencil gives the best theoretical 
stress distribution, we have adopted three steps on each con- 
ductor. In making the joint, the varnished cambrie at the end 


of the conductor is not allowed to overlap any of the paper: 


insulation. It is merely used as a filler, its superiority over jute 
being mainly that it is a higher grade material and less likely to 
contain foreign particles or moisture. 

A.paper belt is applied tightly over the three conductors with 
the fillers in place and over this is used a copper screen which 
earries the ground-potential surface completely across the splice 
and is held snugly against the paper belt by a wrapping of heavy 
wicking. The joint is filled under pressure with a light oil or 
grease and expansible reservoirs are used. This splice as nearly 
as possible, is a continuation of the cable and depends entirely 
for its strength upon impregnated, homogeneous, fibrous 
insulation. 

Perhaps the most important difference between our splice and 
Mr. Peterson’s is our use of hand-wrapped insulating material 
completely across the joint, whereas in the central part of his splice 
he depends to a large extent upon the insulating value of the 
eompound. The same feature is brought out in Mr. Peterson’s 
remarks about joints on conductor-sheath cable; that he does not 
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believe that it is desirable to carry the metal sheath of the con- 
ductors across the joint. He states that if the metal tape is 
carried across, the “joint would seem at first sight un- 
satisfactory * * * since filling compound is of no availin taking up 
stress and the total voltage is applied to the comparatively weak 
path between pencil and hand-wrapped insulation.” To us, 
this is by no means an obvious conclusion. In the first place, 
over the steps, the zero-potential surface in our joints, whether 
of the conductor-sheath type with the metal carried across the 
joint or of the belted type with the copper screen outside of the 
belt insulation, is very nearly identical with the lead sleeve of the 
joint. In other words, there is very small clearance between the 
lead sleeve and the built-up insulation about the splice. There- 
fore, unless Mr. Peterson uses a larger diameter of sleeve than 
ours, the leakage path in his joint, either from the connectors 
to the ground surface or between conductors, is practically the 
same as it is in ours. The reduction in the length of this path 
due to the use of the screen about the conductors is exceedingly 
small. Secondly, there is one very important point in dielectrie¢ 
cireuits which it seems to me Mr. Peterson does not sufficiently 
emphasize. It has been proved conclusively by a number of 
authorities that the breakdown strength of oil in volts per mil 
is very much greater for a thin film than it is if the material is 
not broken up into such films. Mr. Peterson accomplishes this 
division of the oil into films in his reinforcement of the croteh with - 
varnished cambrie, although he speaks of it as simply a replace- 
ment of the compound by a higher-strength material. It is 
actually both of these. However, the filling in of the space 
which he leaves free for compound between layers of fibrous in- 
sulation, in the middle of his splice between which would be dis- 
tributed liberal amounts of oil or grease, should result in a definite 
inerease in the breakdown strength of the joint at this point. 
As a matter of fact; some rather hurried and incomplete tests 
which we have made indicated that a direct puncture can occur 
from the connector to the sleeve on a splice made up as nearly 
in accordance with Mr. Peterson’s design, as we are able to pro- 
duce it, whereas, on numerous tests, no fault of this type or any 
other has ever occurred on joints of the kind which I have 
described and which we have adopted. The failures are in- 
variably in the cable. 


There are one or two questions which I should like to ask the 
author. He states that the cambrie belt is punctured to allow 
oil to enter the cable where the fillers would normally be. Inas- 
much as he does not carry the belt completely across the joint, 
we wonder that this puncture should be considered necessary. It 
would seem as if the compound would fill all of the spaces under 
the belt by entering through the empty filler spaces. Possibly 
his real objective is to provide an outlet for air bubbles which 
might collect under this belt insulation. Even this, however, 
would seem hardly necessary unless one end of the joint was 
appreciably higher than the other when it was being filled. The 
use of the statie shield outside of the belt reduces to a safe value 
axial and circumferential stresses which might otherwise be 
harmful. We question, however, whether or not this shield 
eliminates the circumferential stresses in belted cable as is 
claimed. It certainly does maintain a zero-potential surface 
at a distance outward from conductors which is nearly equal to 
the distance from each conductor inward to the eable axis. This 
axis, however, for purposes of stress determinations, is not a 
zero-potential line. True, its average potential is zero, but at 
any instant its potential may not be zero. For example, assum- 
ing the three conductors to be carrying three-phase potential, if 
at a particular moment, the voltage of one conductor is zero, 
the voltages of the other two conductors will be opposite in sign 
and equal to 86 per cent of the crest value of the wave. 
Certainly, the geometric center of the cable would not then be at 
zero potential and for the moment, circumferential stresses 
about the conductors would exist. Determination of the 
magnitude of these stresses in a joint on sector-conductor cable 
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using different types of splicing materials is exceedingly difficult. 
The fact seems to be that Mr. Peterson, by keeping his ground- 
potential surface nearer (than in the older joints) to the conduc- 
tors, as each conductor is gradually moved away from the other 
two, has reduced the circumferential gradients to values which do 
not cause trouble; but these stresses are reduced only by virtue 
of the gradual transition from cable diameter to splice diameter, 
which is accomplished by the shield, the rate of transition being 
determined by the rate of separation of the conductors from each 
other. 

Weare inclined to question the author’s rp reibie to Conducell 
joints. We believe that the design of the Conducell barrier is 
excellent, if barriers are to be used at all and we should like to 
know whether or not Mr. Peterson tried reinforcing the crotches 
of the Conducell joints in the same way that he does his standard 
splice. We should expect this to improve greatly his test results 
on these joints. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the work which Mr. Peterson 
has done is extremely valuable. His joint is not difficult to make 
and it possesses a large number of very praiseworthy features. 
To me, one of the most interesting of these is the idea of a design 
which permits application of most of the hand-wrapped insulat- 
ing material before the sweating of the connectors. With the 
ends of the conductors open, it should be very much easier to 
apply the insulation and also accomplish a considerable saving 


in time. 


F. A. Brownell: We have hosted a number of the author’s 


cable joints between metal-sheath cables and between metal- 


sheath cable and belted cable, and have had one failure in the 
metal-sheath cable joint. 

In each of the metal-sheath joints tested, evidence of over- 
stressing was indicated by carbonized petrolatum at the end of 


- the metal shield over the varnished-cambrie cone and eqidenos 


of ionization at the lower edge of the cones. 


In the joints where metal-sheath cable was joined to balééd 
cable we found some evidence of overstressing at the surface of 
the conductors. This type of joint appears to be the best that 
has been offered for this type of construction. 

’ We have been using the idea of the varnished-cambric cones for 
the past three years in making end-bells for testing cable in the 
laboratory, the only difference being that we apply two half 
sections of lead foil over the formed cone. We find that these 
sections can be applied in less time and eliminate more voids than 
the wrapping of narrow widths of foil. 

Our test data on joints where the metal tape has been carried 
entirely across the hand-wrapped insulation are not in agreement 
with the author’s. We have made numerous tests on this type 
of joint in the laboratory and have never broken down a joint nor 
opened one that has shown any indications of having been over- 
stressed. In one test, failure occurred in the cable after 24 hours 
of testing at 125 kv. Another test at the same potential lasted 
for 20 hrs. with the failure in the cable. These tests do not 
compare with the author’s test of 20 min. at 120 kv. Of the 


_ hundreds in service we have very recently had two failures. 


To compare a joint for belted cable, we have tested. and are 


now using the nearest thing to cable reconstruction that we 


believe is possible-—an all-paper joint with jute fillers, gauze 


stocking for shielding, and filled. with the same oil as is used in- 


the cable. This joint was designed a few years ago by Phillip 
Torchio, of the New York Edison Comp kn 
Metropolitan aN We have never 
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the Brooklyn Edison Company. ‘The results, though by no 
means final or complete, have been very gratifying as reflected 
in the marked improvement in the performance of cable in opera- 
tion. This improved performance is due both to better manu- 
facture and to refinements in handling, jointing, testing, and 
maintaining cable by the operating company. 

Mr. Peterson has discussed one of the more important contribu-- 
tions to improved operation made by the operating company 
in describing the evolution of our joint for multiple-conductor, 
high-voltage cable. I believe it is pertinent at this time to 
mention briefly another very important feature in this progress,— 
the installation of oil reservoirs on these joints: 

In 1922 in the early stages of the redesign of the. transmission 
system of the Brooklyn Edison Company, it was determined to 
make 27,000 volts the basic transmission pressure for future 
developments. Before placing this system in operation however, 
a great deal of consideration was given to the various factors of 
eable design and method of jointing and testing cables. Three 
fundamental factors essential to good performance of a cable 
system were brought out in this analysis: (1) Thorough initial 
impregnation; (2) a means of assuring against the formation of © 
voids after installation; and (3) the prevention of entrance of 
moisture. Good cable could be had at the factory and careful 
handling gave reasonable assurance against oil leakage and the 
entrance of air and moisture, but after a cable is in operation 
with the inevitable cycles of heating and cooling, there is migra- 
tion and absorption of the compound which, although very 
slow, produces voids. Vacua of considerable magnitude have 
been found in cable, and any breaks in the lead sheath or im-— 
perfections in the wipe at a joint will allow air and moisture to 
be drawn into the cable or the joint. ; 


As a result of this analysis, the Brooklyn Edison Company, 
at the initial installation of 27,000-volt cable in 1922, adopted the 
policy of installing oil reservoirs on the cable system in the hope 
of insuring a positive internal pressure above atmospheric 
pressure throughout the cable system at all times. It is obvious 
that with such internal pressure and a supply of oil for filling in 


voids, a break in the sheath would result in bleeding rather than 


the entrance of air or moisture. Loss of oil in this way could be 
detected by inspection of the reservoirs. 


Such reservoirs were first installed in the stations at trans- 
former and switch potheads. It was found that the migration 
of oil throughout the cable was so slow that these reservoirs on 
the potheads were not sufficient to maintain a positive pressure 
throughout any great length of cable. The next step was to 
install such reservoirs on a few feeders at the cable joints in the 
manholes, and the results obtained were so satisfactory that this 
practise is being extended ae to the whole 27,000-volt 
cable system. 

Two examples will serve to illustrate the results obtained. 
One feeder of old cable which had had a fairly good record as to 
failures, was taken out of service during a period of rearrange- 
ment. On testing it before putting it back into service, a 
of failures both in cable and in joints, as well as t 
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the original compound, have been absorbed by this feeder from 
120 reservoirs. 

W. F. Davidson: Mr. Peterson has called attention to the 
tests which were made to determine the merits of joints in which 
metal foil was carried across the connectors and those in which 
it was cut off at some distance back from the connection. This 
suggests a point which seems to have received too little attention 
in connection with cable and joint specifications. 


The significance of this was not appreciated until after con- 
siderable experimental work had been done. In the early stages 
it became evident that in order to secure prompt results it was 
necessary to use cable of superior quality so that the failures 
would oceur in the joint rather than in the cable. However, 
when field construction work was started a new factor became 
noticeable. 

The ideal condition in a joint or terminal, or for that matter 
in the cable itself, is to secure strictly radial stresses in the in- 
sulation which is under stress. But it is not always possible to 
do this in joints and terminals. Consequently, we are faced with 
the necessity of meeting more or less severe longitudinal stress. 
In their ability to withstand such stress, various cables show 
extremes of performance. I think it quite safe to say that the 
range of values obtained under these conditions is far greater 
than the range obtained with respect to radial stress. As an 
example, during some recent test on several samples of cable of 
the metal-foil type, it was found that with an end prepared in the 
manner described by Mr. Peterson, one sample could be operated 
for barely 30 hrs. at 120 kv. bétween conductors before failure 
occurred and even when it was possible to get failure of the cable 
under the lead, the ends almost invariably showed signs of severe 
longitudinal stress. In contrast to this, another sample of cable 
prepared in the same way and having the same insulation thick- 
ness, has operated for over 640 hrs. at 120 ky. without showing 
the slightest signs of stress. 

Mr. DelMar has called attention to surface-tension effects and 
these probably explain some of the differences just noted. We 
might expect therefore to reduce troubles of this nature by 
making sure that the compounds used to fill the joint or terminal 
were of exactly the same character as that used in the cable 
itself so as to make a minimum surface tension along the 
boundary between the cable insulation and the surrounding 
medium. However, there are obvious and serious practical 
objections to such a procedure and it seems absolutely necessary 
to find some other solution to the difficulty. 

Summarizing, I wish to urge the need for ‘“‘jointable’”’ cable. 
That means not only cable which can stand up under the bending 
and working essential to making a joint or attaching a terminal, 
but cable so constructed and impregnated that it has longitudinal 
as well as radial dielectric strength. 

Herman Halperin: About two years ago tests were made 
in Chicago with the crotch of a 33-ky., three-conductor (sector) 
cable placed vertically in clear oil in a glass jar with a copper 
sereen at ground potential inside the jar. The observations 
corroborate those made by Mr. Peterson in that spark discharges 
were observed across the film of oil in the crotch; but before this 
oceurred, streamers were seen along the tape edges just above 
the end of the belt insulation. Some of these streamers ran 
around the conductors. It was found that such discharges could 
persist for about an hour at 120 kv., three-phase, without leaving 
visible signs of deterioration in the insulation, and before dis- 
charges across the oil in the crotch were noticed. It was also 
observed that bubbles of occluded air or other gases, which were 
seen clinging to the insulation prévious to the application of 
voltage, would become dislodged upon the application of the 
voltage and flow upwards. 

In the last page of Mr. Petarantta $ paper, it is stated that the 
joints were filled with petrolatum or oil. Experience in Chicago 
with petrolatum in three-conductor, 33-kv. joints has been 
unfavorable. About three years ago some 75 three-conductor 
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33-kv. joints filled with petrolatum at atmospheric pressure were 
installed. During the following winter several failures occurred 
in the crotch of the joints. The petrolatum was full of small 
voids or air spaces the size of a pinhead and had pulled away from 
the factory insulation of the conductors, causing void spaces 
around the conductor insulation in the crotch. Apparently 
the petrolatum contracted on cooling and pulled away from the 
mill insulation, and the maximum operating temperatures of 
about 20 deg. cent. were insufficient to melt the petrolatum 
which had a melting point of 30 deg. cent. Therefore it appears 
that if a hard or semi-hard compound is used its properties of 
adhesion to the cable and cohesion should be carefully chosen. - 

When these joints were rebuilt, they were filled with a thin 
oil (switch oil) and they gave entirely satisfactory service for the 
seven months when they operated at 33 kv., although in re- 
building the crotches were not reinforced. 

Some experiments were recently started to reinforce the 
erotehes on 500,000 and 650,000-cir. mil, three-conduetor, 13-kv. 
joints. These cables have 9/64-in. insulation around each con- 
ductor, which is less than half the insulation on the cable used by 
Mr. Peterson, and the conductors are considerably larger and 
stiffer than his conductors. These joints are to be filled with an 
asphaltic compound ‘that has a Saybolt viscosity of about 750 


‘sec. at 100 deg. cent., but to eliminate the variable introduced 


by the differences in filling obtained with the semi-hard com- 
pound used, oil was employed in these experiments. 

The first joints were made with varnished-cambrie tape 
applied around the conductors in the crotch in a fashion similar 
to that used by Mr. Peterson except that the foil was not used 
and, in addition, varnished cambric was applied around the three 
conductors. These joints were tested at 4.5 times the rated 
voltage for six hours, after which 10 per cent geometric increases 
were made every hour. The test results have been evaluated 
for the equivalent voltage for six hours. The joint with no 
reinforcement failed at nine hours, which test was equivalent 
to 69 kv. for six hours, using the 7th-root relation that has been 
developed for breakdown voltage—time characteristic of im- 
pregnated paper insulation. The corresponding voltage for 
the joint with the reinforcement was 75 kv., an increase of 10 
per cent, but still failures were obtained in the joint. The 
failures were found in the crotch region at the end of the belt. 

Later, insulation was applied to the conductors only and this 
was done either before or after the connectors had beensweated. 
In the few tests that have been made, the joint with the reinforee- 
ment applied before the copper sweating has been found to be the 
stronger. The equivalent voltage for this joint for six hours is 
about 90 kv., which is 30 per cent better than that found for a 
joint with ordinary construction. 

The fillers were left extending 3 or 4 in. into the joint, and after 
insulating, a couple of turns of twine were wrapped around the 
three conductors to hold the fillers in place. Cutting fillers, 
especially the central one, close to the end of the belt is liable to 
result in damage to the conductor insulation. 

In the discussion of Mr. Simons’ paper in the Winter Conven- 
tion, Mr. Oesterreicher presented* some data on the beneficial 
effects of flared-out shields applied at the cable lead; and I am 
wondering whether Mr. Peterson has used anything of that 
nature on three-conductor. joints. 

The experience of the Commonwealth Edison Company is 
in thorough accord with the statement at the end of the paper, 
that such a joint (or any high-voltage joint) “depends quite 
largely on the ability of the splicers,”’ and that “‘little difficulty 
is experienced in the field when men are properly trained.” 

A. H. Kehoe: Unanimous agreement will not be had to the 
statement that a decided improvement has been made over 
types of joints previously used. 

It seems desirable to emphasize that only operating results i in 
service are conclusive and that high over-voltage test methods 


*See p. 245, | 
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may be wrongly interpreted. My experience with joint opera- 
tion is that failures due to poor workmanship, several types of 
which are mentioned by the author cannot be ignored. One of 
the most common causes of failure in operation apparently has 
been omitted; that is, “leaky wipes.” Such workmanship 
defects are now the principal cause for joint failures but, as 
stated by the author, compound-filling arrangements have 
reduced the number of these failures. 


It does not seem wise to adopt a type of joint which requires 
very superior workmanship to make it successful, as compared 
to one in which ordinary careful workmanship will eliminate 
failure in service. This is likely to'take place when high-voltage 
test results are used exclusively as a criterion for successful 
joint operation. They assume that factors of safety for all 
joint elements should have the same value, which is not required, 
particularly where the factory-formed type of joint insulation 
is one of the elements. The advantages of factory-formed in- 
sulation (the author mentioning Conducell, a well-known 
joint of this type) are evident in statistics of operation, and test- 
ing methods which give stress values beyond the breakdown 
values of certain of the elements do not demonstrate what the 
operating results will be if such values are never encountered. | 
_ Mention is made of the experiments with wooden spreaders. 
I can report on this that removal of all spreaders has resulted in a 


satisfactory mechanical joint ae has eliminated an unnecessary © 


element. 

The author refers to sGnneuakors tests for metal-sheath cable 
which appear to be those made by the company with which the 
writer is associated. For joints on the metal-sheath type of 
cable, we have used a joint similar to that described in the paper. 
At present we know of no better way to make such joints, al- 
though possibly some improvement will be forthcoming which 
will reduce the workmanship hazard now ever present with the 
hand wrapping of three-conductor joints. 

For the belted type of cable we doubt if operating results will 
show improvements over the factory-formed type, and so are 
continuing to use the latter. Experience has shown that both 
the time of making joints and their cost will increase by adopting 
the type suggested. ‘ 

T. F. Peterson: Although practically all features of the 
joint described, together with the bases for design, have received 
favorable mention by one or another of those contributing dis- 
cussion, there seems to be no general concurrence of thought or 
opinion. Possibly this is due to the fact that many have felt 
the call to defend joint designs with which they have had ex- 
perience and there has been agreement of thought i in just such 
measure as their designs are similar to the one in question. 

Mr. Roper’s report on the successful operation of single-con- 
ductor joints made up similar to the individual conductors of the 
joint described is very interesting and gratifying. His descrip- 
‘tion of splicer’s schools is quite timely and should serve to impress 
the importance of systematic training of men in the art of joint 
construction. 


Mr. Eby has brought to our attention his early use of reinforce- 


- ment of the insulation at the edge of lead sheath of single-con- 
ductor cable, overlaid with metal tape. 
relieving stress is highly commendable, it is felt that the use of 
varnished cambrie (obtaining advantages of high strength and 
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one and might supplant the use of paper tape and conical pencil. 
However, difficulties with the latter are not so great as intimated. 
The work is rather quickly and quite accurately done, using a 
sharp knife and sand paper. . The resulting surface is rough and 
when insulated presents no abrupt changes or finite discontinui- 
ties. Low-loss varnished cambrie is a comparatively new 
development, and although it possesses many advantages, its 
use may not become general until there is more than one source of 
supply. This is the situation which dictates certain practises 
despite technical data pointing to the contrary. 


The use of barriers for electrical reasons will be discussed 
later. At this time suffice it to say that in the joint described 
they are not needed for mechanical stiffening. Short-cireuit — 
tests of 20,000 amperes for several cycles have resulted in no 
appreciable movement of conductors. 


Whether the tape of metal-sheath cable should be continued 
through the joint or not is a matter of concern to many. The 
reasons for maintenance of it are variously stated; for example: 


1. Since the cable is so made—the joint should be. 
2. Abrupt discontinuities and transitions are eliminated. 
3. Voids may exist or the joint may drain without harm. 


The first has no particular justification except in so far as there 
are incidental advantages which may accrue. The second is 
accomplished fairly well in the joint offered. As for the third, 
if voids in compound are expected, by all means short-circuit 
them. However, in the case of joints which may drain,—that 
is, lose their oil,—since these will probably fail eventually due to 
water, drying out or the like, this joint offers very little in favor 
of carrying the tape through. On the other hand, if conductors 
can be satisfactorily insulated with tape only, it would seem 
quite possible to cut down on hand wrapping when oil is brought 
into use. Atleast, the entire burden will not be placed on hand 
wrapping (with its uncertain personal element) but some part 
will be sustained by the oil. 


Mr. Hooke has presented some very interesting data and ideas 
on joint design, stress distribution, and dielectric circuit theory. 
The joint which he describes seems to be identical with the so- 
called Metropolitan type inasmuch as both are largely re-builds 
of eable. As such, considerable dependence is placed on the 
hand-made elements of the joint and as Mr. Kehoe points out, 
this is not always very desirable. In the early work in Brooklyn 
an attempt was made to eliminate hand operations entirely by 
insulating conductors with oil and barriers. When this failed, 
joints such as described were evolved. In these, the human 
element or personal equation is quite important so far 
as the hand wrapping is concerned. However, the oil serves 
as a second line of defense and renders inconsistencies in this less 
important. — 

Though Mr. Hooke has found a use for the Brooklyn Edison 
Company idea of thin strips of varnished cambric between con- 
nector and penciled mill insulation, he criticises the over-lapping 
of the latter with the tabs and gigs mys statements on 
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in the case cited. When one conductor is at zero potential and 
the others at plus and minus 86 per cent of maximum potential, 
the locus of the zero-potential points is a plane half-way between 
the two conductors and perpendicular to their line of centers. 
Certainly the geometric axis of the cable falls on this. 

Barriers in oil may be considered to produce beneficial results 
in two ways: 

1. Where the free path in oil is broken up so as to reduce the 
distance in which ionization by collision may take place thus 
greatly increasing gradient for breakdown; for example, paper 
and impregnating oil. 

2. Where paths are long and breakdown is due to lining up of 
ions—water, impurities, ete.—barriers prevent this action and so 
inerease the over-all strength. 

Thereremains arange from approximately 4 in. to about 2 in. 
in which the use of barriers is questionable. Their s.i.¢. is 
usually high and since their thickness may be no small part of 
the total path of electric flux, the incidental shifting of stress in 
oil may more than overcome the advantage of barrier action. 
In view of this and since operating experience indicated that 
they were very ineffective in preventing failure where moisture or 
poor workmanship were present, barriers were eliminated entirely 
from the joint described. The breaking up of the oil space into 
very short paths, asis done in the Public Service joint by the use of 
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filling materials, is quite permissible, although one might question 
whether this done under unfavorable conditions will furnish 
much of an improvement over the use of good oil. 

IT also doubt if many will subseribe to Mr. Brownell’s idea on 
the elimination of phasing-out in manholes, although it would 
seem that this is greatly to be desired in view of the introduction 
of isolated-phase construction, installation of networks, ete. 
At any rate, does it not seem advantageous to phase-out in joints 
(rarely ever more than one in any one location) rather than sub- 
ject one cable end at the pothead to twisting each time there is 
need for change? 

Mr. Davidson’s remarks are a fitting supplement to a paper on 
joints. Regardless of the type of cable or joint, the introduction 
of longitudinal stresses is inevitable at the pothead if at no other 
place. JI join with him in a plea for a cable better able to with- 
stand these stresses. 

In response to the queries of Mr. Halperin I might say that 
due primarily to migration, considerable difficulty had been 
experienced with petrolatum-filled joints, but periodie refilling 
(at six-month intervals) almost entirely eliminated this trouble. 
As for the use of flared metal shields at crotches—several of 
these carefully made of spun brass were tried but the results 
were no improvement on those obtained with metal tape laid 
on the built-up conical structure. 


The Use of High. Frequency Currents for Control 


BY C. A. BODDIE: 


Associate, ‘An Daneel 


‘HE rapid development of radio has given rise to a 
parallel development in the art of remote control. 
Remote and supervisory control is being applied 

to an ever increasing variety of problems. This control 
is now commonly effected by the use of special wires 
connecting the apparatus under control with the point 
from which control is exercised. 
. Wires suitable for control purposes are often difficult 
to obtain. If they are supported for any considerable 
distance on the same towers as the power line, induction 
from the power line may seriously reduce their value 
unless special measures are adopted. If the wires are 
carried on separate poles on a separate right of way, 
_ the cost becomes a formidable item. The other alter- 
native is to lease the necessary circuits from the tele- 
phone company. 
_ so high as to bea serious burden on the whole project. 
_ The expense of obtaining and difficulty in operation 
of special wire circuits have directed attention to the 
possibilities in the use of alternating currents of moder- 
ate or high frequency for control purposes. The object 
has been to utilize the existing power conductors as a 
control circuit. This has been accomplished by super- 
imposing on the live power circuit a frequency suf- 


ficiently different from the power frequency to permit . 


its being easily separated from the power frequency by 
suitable tuned circuits. Although this current flows 
in the power system together with the power current, 
it is independent of it.- 
control purposes. 


The application of alternating current to control 
problems opens up many new fields. The develop- 
ment of apparatus is already quite well advanced. 
Some of the equipment has been in commercial service 
for over two and one-half years and has given good 
account of itself. The applications already developed 
provide for the control of large main line oil circuit 
breakers, substation apparatus, and street lights. It is 
expected that this type of control will be used quite 


generally for all classes of control now requiring special | 


circuits, where these circuits introduce a serious burden 
on the project as a whole. 


The development has been carried ais along two 
rather distinct lines. The apparatus may be classed 
according to the frequencies employed as 
1. Medium-frequency systems, 

2. eA atlas ae 
| edium-frec 


In this case, the rentals are always 


It may therefore be used for 


frequencies. The control frequency is generated by a 
motor-generator set and is fed into the circuit usually 
by means of condensers. The special advantage of this 
system is that the line losses are low on account of the 
moderate frequency used. It is possible to transmit 
sufficient energy to the receiving devices to directly 
actuate a relay magnet. This relay is tuned to the 
control frequency and therefore responds only to this 
frequency. The relay is simple and sturdy and requires 
no vacuum tube amplifier. The system is very flexible 
and is well adapted to quite a variety of applications. 
The high-frequency system employs frequencies of 
the order of 50,000 cycles. 
are most readily produced by vacuum tubes. The 


energy employed in the high-frequency system is much 


less than that required in the medium-frequency 
system. Vacuum tube amplifiers are necessary to 
amplify the control frequency at the receiving point in 
order to get sufficient energy to operate a relay satis- 
factorily. On account of its requiring vacuum tubes, 


the receiving equipment is much more bulky and more | 
complex than ,the corresponding equipment of the 
medium-frequency system. Currents of this frequency 


do not pass readily through transformers. Its applica- 
tion is therefore limited mainly to operation over high 
voltage power lines, but it is well adapted to this class of 
service. 


HIGH- FREQUENCY SYSTEM INSTALLED AT 
TIPTON, INDIANA 

re attempts at control utilizing radio or high- 
frequency currents over wires date back over a period of 
10 or 15 years. These attempts assumed more of a 
spectacular than of a practical trend. Perhaps the first 
definite attempt to control the apparatus of a power 
system by high-frequency currents was made just 
previous to the opening of the Dresser Power Station 
of the Central Indiana Power Co. There was then 


in operation a high-frequency system controlling two 
The control - 


66-kv. circuit breakers at Tipton, Indiana. 
point was Kokomo, Indiana, some 20 miles distant. 
The 66-kv. line loops through the substation at Ti 
An oil circuit breaker is installed in each 
fing: as it connects to ihe: high-tension bus 


ya lo own, : 
he a 


Frequencies of this order . 
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and Kokomo. In ease of line trouble on either side of 
Tipton, the section in trouble could be cut clear by 


operating the proper breaker at Tipton and the town - 


supplied with power from the remaining section of line. 
The absence of an operator at Tipton necessitated the 
installation of the control system. 

At the time it became apparent that supervisory con- 
trol of the Tipton breakers would be desirable, an 


66 Kv. Line 


Circuit Breakers Controlled 


Lenore Sub. 
Indianapolis 


Tipton 


Fie. 1—Scuematic DisGRAM or Circuit BREAKER INSTALLA- 


TION AT TrpTon, INDIANA 


efficient high-frequency telephone system was already 
in regular operation over the Indianapolis-Kokomo 
lines. It was decided to use the transmitter then 
installed at Kokomo and to install one of the standard 
receivers and. calling selectors at Tipton for the opera- 
tion of the Tipton circuit breakers. A special fre- 
quency was selected so that there could be no inter- 
ference between the telephone system and the control 
system. This special frequency could be readily 
produced since the Kokomo transmitter was already 


Fie. 2—Tyrre or TRANSMITTER INSTALLED At KoKomo 


This transmitter is rated at 250 watts and is used for both control and 
telephone communication 


provided with a wave-change switch as a regular part 
of the equipment, whereby its frequency could be 
changed from the normal frequency used in telephone 
service to any other desired frequency. The operation 
of changing frequencies was accomplished by the 
operation of the automatic calling dial. 
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HETERODYNE RECEPTION 


- The receiver was of the usual coupled circuit type as 
shown in Fig. 3. The receiver circuits employed were 
exactly the same as used regularly in the telephone 
calling system. This utilizes the well-known hetero- 
dyne method invented by Fessenden for radio telegraph 
reception. Because of its superior efficiency and a 
remarkable ability to ride through serious radio static, 
it soon displaced all other methods for radio telegraph 
reception. It was for these same reasons that it was 
selected as the basis of the calling system for 
power line telephone communication. The heterodyne 
method was. of course retained for the application to 
supervisory control. 

In the heterodyne system, the incoming high-fre- 
quency signal is combined with a frequency generated 
locally. In this application, it is customary to adjust 
the locally generated frequency to within about 1000 
cycles of the incoming signal frequency. This differ- 
ence of frequency gives rise to a third frequency equal 
to the difference between the two main frequencies. 
This third frequency is commonly called the beat fre- 
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Fie. 3—ScHEMATIC oF RECEIVER USED FOR High FREQUENCY 


ConTROL 


The sector is kept in a state of continuous oscillation and heterodynes 
the incoming signal 


quency. The second or locally generated frequency is 
in this case produced by maintaining the receiving 
detector in a state of continuous oscillation. The beat 
frequency of 1000 cycles is amplified by a two-step 
amplifier, the second step of which is adjustable and the 
output used to operate a polarized relay. This is 
accomplished by connecting two vacuum tubes in 
parallel as shown in Fig. 4 and supplying their plate 
circuit through a polarized relay having a suitable 
winding. The tubes are provided with a grid leak and 
condenser just as in the case of an ordinary radio de- 
tector. : When the amplified 1000-cycle beat frequency 
is applied to the grids of the relay tubes, a negative 
charge is built upon the grid condenser in the usual 
way which gives the grids a large negative bias. This 
greatly reduces the plate current drawn through the 
winding of the polarized relay and allows the tension 
of a spring to close the relay contacts. 

When the control frequency is put on the power line 
by the Kokomo transmitter, a beat is produced between 
the oscillating detector and the incoming. frequency 
which, as described above, causes the relay contacts to 
close. When the flow of current from the Kokomo 
transmitter is interrupted, the relay contacts auto- 
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matically open. The calling dial of the sending trans- 
mitter is arranged to interrupt the flow of high-fre- 
quency current so as to produce a series of impulses. 
At each interruption, the contacts of the control relay 
close and thus give a corresponding series of pulses 
to the selector which it controls. 


SELECTOR 


The type of selector used is that commonly employed 
in automatic telephone systems and now so widely 
used for supervisory control. It consists essentially of 


Grid Leak and Condenser, 


To Detector 


Fie. 


Relay yy ‘ Polarized Relay 


4—ScHEMATIC SHOWING MerHop or OPERATING POLAR- 
IZED RELAY 


Two vacuum tubes are used in parallel to ensure ample mechanical 
pull at contacts 


an electromagnet commonly called a motor magnet 
which drives a contact arm over a bank of contacts by 
means of a ratchet and pawl, as shown in Fig. 5. At 
each impulse of the radio or control relay, the motor 
magnet advances its contact arm one step. By a 
combination of fast and slow relays associated with the 
motor magnet, the circuit through the contact arm is 
held open until the proper code sequence is received. 
After the final pause in the series of code impulses, a 
slow relay drops out and completes the circuit to per- 
form the desired operation if the correct code sequency 
has been received. The relay combination is such that 
during the advance of the selector contact arm a pause 
must be made at two predetermined points and there 
must be no interruption, in each group of impulses 
between the pauses. The total number of impulses 
must also add up to a predetermined total. Unless 
all of these conditions are fulfilled, the operating circuit 
cannot be closed. This interlocking combination is 
more elaborate than that commonly used in the calling 
system of standard power line telephone equipment. 

The: installation at Tipton is perhaps the oldest 
practical installation of supervisory control using high- 
frequency currents transmitted over a power line. 
In its initial stage it involved merely the application 
of a standard power line telephone system to the 
service of controlling oil service breakers. It was but 
a short step from this to the full system with answer- 
back applying all the well-known functions of modern 
supervisory control. 

ANSWER-BACK WITH INDICATING LAMPS 

In order to provide for an answer-back signal, a small 
transmitting set was installed at Tipton and an ad- 
ditional receiver was added to the equipment at 
Kokomo. Controllers similar to those used for con- 
trolling oil circuit breakers replaced the automatic 
calling dial of the desk telephone set. These were 
mounted on a small panel and provided with the usual 
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red and green indicating lamps. Automatic impulse 
senders were provided at Kokomo for sending the 
proper code impulses. The code sent out by the im- 
pulse sender was determined by the oil switch controller. 
Thus, to operate one of the Tipton breakers, the 
Kokomo operator was required to perform only the 
usual function of operating the controller of a standard 
oil circuit breaker. This started the automatic impulse 
sender which sent out a code of impulses corresponding 
to the particular controller operation performed. 

When the code impulses were received at Tipton, the 
proper control circuits were completed and the desired 
breaker operation effected. At the completion of any 
circuit breaker operation a small transmitter was 
automatically started by means of a similar automatic 
impulse sender and a code was sent back to Kokomo 
corresponding to the breaker operation which had 
occurred. These impulses being received at Kokomo 
on selectors caused the proper indicating lamps to show 
on the Kokomo control board. The equipment was 
also arranged so that in case of doubt the operator could 
always check the position of the breakers. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MECHANICAL DESIGN 


The mechanical arrangement and form of mounting 
used in the Tipton installation has been changed in later 
designs. The receiving equipment, instead of being 
built as a number of independent units and mounted on 
a table, has been changed to the arrangement shown in 


5—View oF SELECTOR SHOWING Motor MAGNET AND 


Fia. 
BANK oF ConrTACTS 
Fig. 6A-6B. The equipment is all mounted on panels 


which are accessible front and rear. The unit con- 
struction is still retained. The top panel carries the 
entire high-frequency equipment. A second panel 
carries all vacuum tubes and associated apparatus. 
The third panel carries the rectifier supplying the plate 


-eurrent to the vacuum tube system and the lower panel 


carries all relay and selective equipment together with 
the terminal board. 
For work over short stretches of power line or over 
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sections of badly exposed telephone line, a small unit 
has been developed. This is a complete transmitter 
and receiver and also carries with it sufficient selective 
equipment for some simple applications. The unit is 


i) 


ae ee 
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Fie. 6A—FRontT AND REAR VIEW OF PANEL TypE RECEIVER 


SHOWING SELECTOR AND TERMINAL BoarpD 


adapted to either telephone service of supervisory 
control. The transmitter tubes are shown at the top. 
A master oscillator and four 714-watt tubes are mounted 
so that they may be tied all four in parallel as oscillators 
for control work, or two may be used as oscillators and 
two for modulators for telephone service. The lower 
three tubes constitute the receiver. The unit is 
supplied with 500 volts of direct current from a dyna- 
motor running on current furnished by a 24-volt 
storage battery. 

The high-frequency system is well adapted for control 
using high voltage power conductors as a circuit. The 
system has also been applied to the control of series 
street lights fed from pole type regulating trans- 
formers. It is not well adapted to this class of service 
because of the bulk of the receiving equipment which 
must be hung ona pole and more or less exposed to the 
weather. It is not suitable to the control of multiple 
street lights This is again owing to the bulk and cost 
of the receiving equipment and to the fact that fre- 
quencies of the order of 50,000 cycles do not readily pass 
through transformers. The system is thus limited to 
service on high-tension lines. 


MEDIUM-FREQUENCY SYSTEM 


As early as 1901, Mr. Rhodes of the New York Edison 


Co. proposed to turn multiple street lights on and off 
by superimposing a 500-cycle control current on the 
power circuits. The early work did not show much 
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promise and the project was dropped for some years. 
About four: years ago the project was reopened and 
promising results obtained from preliminary work on 
the overhead system at Yonkers, New York. Subse- 
quent development was carried out on the underground 
system of the Fordham substation of the New York 
Edison Co. 

While the system was developed primarily for the 
control of multiple street lights, it has been found 
applicable to a wide variety of control problems. It is 
being applied to the control of street lights both series 
and multiple and to supervisory control of all kinds. 
Its simplicity is one of its principal points of merit. 
In addition, its receiving unit is very small in bulk and 
quite inexpensive. These features were essential to 
its success in the field of street light control. 

The moderate-frequency system may possibly be best 
understood by discussing its application to street light 
control. Fig. 7 is a schematic diagram of a substation 
showing the method of energizing a single feeder. 
Feeders may be energized one at a time as in the 
schematic diagram, or in groups, or the entire bus may 
be energized according to the method of operation 
preferred. The control frequency is produced by the 
generator G. This is a rotating machine of a standard 
type, driven by a two-speed induction motor whose 
synchronous speeds are 1200 and 1800 rev. per min. 
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This gives control frequencies of 440 and 660 cycles at 
synchronism. The motor is especially designed for low 
slip which is approximately 114 per cent. Condensers 
of the oil-filled type similar to those regularly used for 
power factor correct'on are employed to couple the 
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generator to the line. Inductance coils are provided to 
tune the circuit asa whole. The power circuit presents 
a low impedance when viewed from the generator 
terminals. Hence a coupling transformer of suitable 
ratio is interposed between the generator and the tuned 
circuit to enable the generator to deliver its full output 
into the power system. . ; 


METHOD OF ENERGIZING FEEDER 
When energizing a single feeder, it is preferable to 
connect on to the feeder just beyond the feeder regulator 
and reactor, as indicated in Fig. 7. This will be apparent 
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Fie. 7—Scuematic Diagram SHowinc Metuop or ENER- 
GIzING FrepeR ror Mepium FREQUENCY CONTROL 


when it is observed that current delivered by the 


generator through the tuned circuit to the feeder has two 
paths in which to flow. It may flow out along the 
feeder through the numerous distributing transformers 
and it may also flow back into the station bus and 
through the large station transformers. If the generator 


is connected beyond the reactor and feeder regulator, 


To Contactor Switch 


- where Hi is ae value of the control olta 
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at the outgoing terminals of the feeder. This control 
frequency potential acts throughout the whole length 
of the feeder in the same manner as the power fre- 
quency but it is quite independent of it. The various 
distribution transformers supplied by the feeder, step 
this control voltage down in the same ratio as they do 
the power voltages. Thus, with 100 volts of control 
frequency on the high side of a 2200-volt distribution ~ 
transformer, five volts are delivered on the 110-volt 
side. It is this voltage which is available for the 
operation of the control relays. _ 

At any point on the system where control is desired, 
a control relay is located as indicated in Fig. 7 and 
connected to the 110-volt side of a distribution trans- 
former. It consists of a simple U-shaped magnet 
acting on a balanced armature as shown more clearly | 
in schematic diagram, Fig. 8. A contact is mounted on 
the armature shaft and arranged to close when the 
relay is energized. A condenser is placed in series with 
the relay winding. The inductance of the winding is - 
designed so that the inductive reactance of the relay is 
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exactly equal to the capacity reactance of the condenser 
at the frequency the relay is intended to operate on. 
The total reactance of the relay circuit including its 
condenser is therefore zero, and the control current 
passing through the relay is governed by Ohm’s law, 
thus: 
E 
I Tans 
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development of the relay was in keeping its losses 
sufficiently low. By careful selection of materials and 
proper proportioning of the magnetic circuit, these 
losses were cut well under the values necessary for 
commercial operation. It was the successful develop- 
ment of these low loss relays which made it possible to 
draw sufficient energy from the power system to 
operate a pair of contacts by the direct magnetic pull of 
the control current itself. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing that when the 
feeder is excited by the control generator, all relays 
tuned to the control frequency will close their contacts. 
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FREQUENCY SYSTEM 


By interrupting the flow of current from the control 
generator, the contacts of the resonant relays can be 
made to follow. Thus code impulses from the control 
frequency generator are reproduced by the contacts of 
the resonant relays. The system may therefore be 
used for control purposes of any kind. 

In applying the system to street light control, two 
control frequencies are employed, one for turning the 
lights on and one for turning them off. Selection by 
using different frequencies is preferred in this case 
because of its simplicity. This requires two relays at 
each control point, one resonant to each control fre- 
quency. The contacts of the resonant relays are not 
required to carry the lamp current, but mérely to throw 
a toggle switch which is provided with heavier contacts 
to carry the lamp current. Fig. 9 shows a schematic 
diagram of the two resonant relays and toggle switch 
as used in street light control. These elements are 
assembled in a weather proof case. The whole control 
unit is small enough to permit its being installed on the 
base of most ornamental street light posts. 

In its application to the control of series street lights, 
the control unit governs the position of an oil switch in 
the primary side of a pole type regulating transformer 
as in Fig. 10. In this case, the feeder potential is 
usually 2300 volts and a potential transformer is 
necessary to supply 110 volts to the control unit. 
This transformer furnishes power frequency energy to 
operate the oil switch and control frequency energy to 
operate the resonant relays. 


APPLICATION TO SUPERVISORY CONTROL 


Supervisory control by means of moderate-frequency 
currents and resonant relays has recently been applied 
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to a rather new problem. This is to provide for the 
control of numerous sectionalizing switches and some 
oil circuit breakers on a long 110-kv. line. The circuit 
over which the control system operates is rather novel. 
This circuit is obtained by insulating the ground wires . 
ordinarily provided on a long high-tension line. The 
protective feature of the ground wires is not sacrificed 
appreciably owing to the installation of spark gaps at 
frequent intervals which provide a discharge path to 
ground. The sectionalizing switches to be controlled 
are installed at 15-mile intervals. At each point where 
a sectionalizing switch is located, a drainage transformer 
is provided with its middle point grounded in addition 

to the spark-gaps. 

The control frequency is produced by a l4-kw. 
generator. This is connected to the line by a step-up 
insulating,and drainage transformer. The generator 
voltage is 100 volts and the transformer is provided 
with taps to permit the use of line voltages of 300 to 
500 volts. 

The current supplied by the control generator is con- 
trolled by a standard system of supervisory control. 
The output of the generator is thus broken up into 
impulses and these impulses are received by resonant 
relays at the points where switches are to be controlled. 
The line voltage of 500 volts is stepped down to 10 volts 
by the insulating drainage transformer at each section- 
alizing switch. This voltage is used to operate the 
resonant relays. The contacts of the resonant relays 
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are connected in a circuit to repeat the impulses re- 
received from the control generator into the selector 
system. 


The selector system employs a combination of fast 
and slow relays together with associated motor magnets 
and contact banks as ordinarily used in automatic 
telephony and now adopted as standard practise for 
supervisory control. The complete supervisory system 
and resonant control relays are mounted on: a switch- 
board section one panel wide. The type of line con- 
struction and the location of the spark-gaps and drain- 
age transformers is shown in Fig. 11. 


_ jine. 
‘greatly the interruptions to service arising from the 


generation of high-frequency power. 
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This appheaten of Tedinnetrequeney alternating 
currents to the control of sectionalizing switches is 
likely to find wide application on long transmission 
lines where conditions will not justify a double-circuit 
By this means it is expected to reduce very 


use of a single-circuit line. The system may also have 
important applications on double-circuit, lines and 
assist materially in the solution of control piablens 
of all kinds. 


Discussion 


Chester Lichtenberg: One thing that is disturbing to the 
designers, as well as the operators, is the high cost of the equip- 
ment required for earrier-current supervisory control. At 
present the cost of wires is large; however, the terminal apparatus 
required for radio supervisory equipment is also large. It is 
therefore necessary to make a quite careful analysis of the 
situation before a reasonable conclusion can be drawn as to 
whether or not it is cheaper to use supervisory equipment em- 
ploying wires or supervisory equipment using carrier current. 
From some studies which we have made, the wires seem more 
economical for distances up to about 25 mi., beyond that distance 
however, the carrier-current design pecans feasible. 

The ambition of radio engineers seems to be to put super- 
ne equipment on high-tension transmission system. This is 
a splendid idea. It should be recollected however, that the 
supervisory equipment is most essential during times of stress, 
and such times will almost always coincide with high-tension 
transmission-circuit interruptions. Following this idea further, 
it is gratifying to note that the Alabama Power Company instead 


of using its high-tension transmission system, uses insulated — 


ground wires. This follows in general the practise of the 
Chicago, South Shore, and South Bend Railway Company 
which uses a-single wire for the control and indication of eight 


automatic substations. 


L. H. Junken: (communicated after eaicaenseuh 


upon the distribution feeders has been developed by the General 
Electric Company in its general development of high-frequency 
control. 
This oscillator has an 
output of approximately 100 watts and is coupled to the dis- 


tribution feeders on the line side of voltage regulators at the — 


substation. The oscillator is built in the form of a switch- 
board panel and is approximately 33 in. wide, 76 in. high and 
15 in. deep. The coupling capacitors used are small due to the 


small amount of control energy required and to the high fre- 


quency used which is about 40 kiloeyeles. The coupling capaci- 
tors are permanently installed on each feeder over which control 
isfto be sent. The oscillator can then be switched from feeder 
to feeder on the low side of the coupling capacitors by means 
of low-voltage switching equipment. Since the frequency is 
high, the possibility of ‘telephone interference is avoided and 
the Pregee of weedy dounlaltsy, Paes the oscil tor and the 


A sys- — 
tem of street-light control using high frequencies superimposed 


This system uses a vacuum-tube oscillator for the ~ 
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life of approximately one year. All of the power for the filament, 
grid, and plate potentials of the vacuum tube is taken from the 
secondary lines, no batteries or rectifier being required. The 
whole receiver is enclosed in a weather-proof sheet-steel box 
arranged for mounting on a pole. The receiving tube operates 
a d-c. relay in its plate circuit and this relay in turn operates a 
time-selector relay which controls the position of the switch in 
the primary of the constant-current transformer. The time- 
selector relay is so arranged that it closes the lighting circuit on a 
short impulse of control energy and opens the circuit on a longer 
impulse of control energy. The receivers are built to receive 
a suitable band of frequencies and require no tuning or other 
adjustments after their installation. 


This system of control has been installed in service for street 
lighting in Schenectady and Rochester, N. Y., also Bayonne, 
N. J., for about two years and has given very satisfactory per- 
formance. 


A. H. Kehoe: (communicated after adjournment) While 
the author mentions the control of multiple street lighting by 
high-frequency relays, the section of the paper covering applica- 
tions of street-lighting control deals primarily with series lighting 
circuits. This is probably due to the fact that the multiple type 
of street lamp has not been extensively used in the past except in 
a few large cities. As there are economical advantages to be 
gained: by using this type, provided a satisfactory method of 
control exists, it should be emphasized that the principal dis- 
advantage of the multiple type of lighting in the past has been 
the difficulty of control. In the future, comparisons of the 
series vs. multiple systems for street-lighting applications should ~ 
take this development into consideration, as it extends the 
field where multiple street lighting will prove to be the more 
economical of the two types of system. 


H. M. Trueblood: (communicated after adjournment) 
Mr. Boddie’s paper and other recent ones along similar lines 
serve to call our attention to the extent of the range of application 
of the carrier-frequency art. It was only about ten years ago’ 
when carrier-frequency telephone and telegraph circuits first 
appeared in the Bell System. Since then we have seen, first, a 
rapid development of carrier frequencies in commercial telephone 
and telegraph circuits; second, the use of carrier frequencies 
superposed on power transmission lines for the private com- 
munication services of power companies; and we now have the 
announcement of working applications of carrier frequencies for 
control purposes, a field which Mr. Boddie expects will be ex- 
tensively widened. 

In making note of these achievements we do so with the 
satisfaction any electrical engineer must feel in the furthering of 
the applications of electricity to the useful arts. We ought, 
however, to realize that the development and application of 


- earrier frequencies along these three lines and others which may 


later appear, need to be carried out with proper regard to ons 
possibilities of interference. In the developmer ( 
mercial carrier-frequency telephone and_teleg 
mere different: ayes are carried of the same p 
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cireuit operation can be made to approach commercial com- 
munication circuits as regards balance and energy levels, I 
know of no means of avoiding interference in situations of close 
exposure other than frequency separation. 


There is no serious situation at present as regards interference 
in commercial carrier-frequency communication channels from 
power lines, or any of the carrier-frequency applications used in 
connection with power-system operation, so far as I know. I 
believe that those of us who are working in earrier-frequency 
development in its various aspects should see that this fortunate 
condition continues. It is of interest in this connection to 


refer to the work of one of the project committees organized | 


under the Joint Development and Research Subcommittee of 
the N. E. L. A. and Bell Telephone System which has been 
charged with, and is actively pursuing, a study of the problem 
of interference in ecarrier-frequency channels. 


C. A. Boddie: I fully agree with Mr. Lichtenberg when he 
states that the application of high-frequency currents for control 
purposes is at present limited considerably by the high cost of 
the equipment. It is only on relatively long distances that 
there is a sufficient saving to justify the use of high-frequency 
eurrents so far as first cost is concerned. <A good deal of work is 
being done in an effort to reduce these costs and it is hoped that a 
considerable improvement can be effected. But it is not the 
matter of first cost alone which is the chief consideration and 
stimulus to the use of high-frequency currents. It is rather the 
need of a mechanically more sturdy and more stable cireuit than 
is attainable with telephone-line construction. It is this mechan- 
ical strength which can withstand sleet and storm and flood 
conditions inherent in power-line construction that offers the 
chief inducement to the use of high frequencies on such a line for 
communication and control. 

The type of control described by Mr. Junken using relatively 
high frequencies generated by vacuum tubes is referred to in 
the paper. This type as stated is not suited to the control of 
multiple street lights, because such high frequencies will not pass 
through transformers and because of the size and cost of the 
individual receiving devices, each of which requires a vacuum 
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tube and accessories. The system has a legitimate field of 
application for the remote control of regulating transformers for 
series lighting, since for this application relatively few receiving 
devices are required and the size and cost per unit is not a 
serious objection. The control currents are not required to pass 
through transformers as in the ease of multiple lighting, but are 
taken off the high-voltage feeder by means of special coupling ~ 
condensers. 


Tam glad Mr. Kehoe has emphasized the fact that the develop- 
ment of the system of control by the use of medium frequencies 
puts a new complexion on the problem of multiple vs. series 
street lighting. As he says the principal obstacle to the use of 
the multiple system has been the difficulty of control. In 
large cities the multiple system of distribution reaches every- 
where. To supply street lights by the series system means a 
system within a system; that is, “duplication.” The economic 
advantages of the multiple system which is universal for every- 
thing except street lighting may now be secured. The medium- 
frequency system of control was developed with special reference 
to the problem of controlling multiple street lights. Although 
as brought out in the paper it ean be applied to the control of 
series lighting, its principal field of application is to multiple 
lighting. Perhaps this was not brought out in the paper as 
clearly as it should be. 


With reference to Mr. Trueblood’s discussion on the subject 
of interference, I might state that so far as street-light control is 
concerned he will have little to fear. The development has not 
overlooked the question of interference with existing telephone 
lines. In the first place, the system is worked out so that the 
control frequency is applied to the line only twice a day and this 
is only for a period of several seconds. One of these operating 
periods comes at a time when interference if there should be 
any, would be of little consequence. In the second place, the 
control currents are confined entirely to the metallic conductors 
of the power system and are not permitted to return by way of 
ground. In the several installations which have been made 
there is no known interference with the telephone system, even 
that in the substation itself being immune. 
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Electromagnetic Waves Guided by Parallel Wires. 
With Particular Reference to the Effect of the Earth 
7 Baia, ws | 


LEVIN* 


Associate, A. I. E, E. 


; Synopsis.—A theory of the propagation of electromagnetic waves 
guided by a system of parallel wires is developed with particular 
reference to the effect of the earth, and is simplified so that it is 
identical in form with the elementary theory. 

_ Important general properties of a system of parallel conductors 
and their application to problems of propagation in power or 
communication circuits, or in a system of both types of circuits, 


INTRODUCTION 


OR the propagation of electromagnetic waves along 
_" any number of parallel wires of any configuration, 
mainly the elementary theory!” has been em- 
ployed}. Usually the earth is considered as very remote: 
or as a perfect conductor. Rigorous theories have been 
developed in special cases for conductors in free space, » 
as well as with proper regard to the influence of the 
earth. Earlier literature is found in reference 4; some 
recent work is mentioned in references 5 to 17, inclusive. 
A theory of propagation on a system of parallel wires, 


with particular reference to the effect of the earth, is 


developed in the theoretical part of this paper. To 
make this theory practically applicable, certain assump- 
tions are made in the discussion. The simplified theory 
is identical in form with the elementary theory. — 

In a paper based upon the elementary theory Pro- 
fessor Pleijel’® has derived general properties of a system — 
of parallel wires and pointed out their application to 
several problems connected with the propagation of 
electromagnetic waves along power or communication 
circuits, or systems of both. The section of the present 
paper dealing with applications of the theory shows that 
these properties and their applications follow also from 
the simplified theory mentioned above and, in addition, 
contains remarks of practical interest. 

_ It is believed that the simplified theory will permit 


application to many of those problems regarding 


electromagnetic wave propagation in transmission 
‘systems which previously were often not formulated 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy. 


_ THEORY 


Consider v wires of circular cross-section parallel to 
the. Let the x z-plane separate the 
two }, the earth. e cond 


derived by Professor Pleijel from the elementary theory, are men- 
tioned together with several remarks of practical importance. The 
simplified theory leads to the same conclusions and, consequently, 
to the same applications. : 

The simplified theory gives promise of successful application to 
such problems of propagation in transmission systems which 
heretofore as a rule have not been formulated with sufficient precision. 


may be of copper, some of iron, or any other material. 
All the conductors in the earth must be insulated. In 
the air, some or all of them may be covered with insu- 
lation. Some conductors may be arranged so as to 


correspond to a cable, but some of the following con- 
siderations do not strictly apply to such an arrange-— 
The conductors, the media A and B, and! the 


ment. 


4 
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the electromagnetic state* of the system can be repre- 
sented, except at the ends, by a number of traveling 
waves. Only one of them with the propagation con- 
stant I will be considered, unless otherwise specified. 
The components of the corresponding electric and 
magnetic field vectors, F and H, respectively, are the 
real parts of the complex expressions, obtained by 
multiplying 


FPN: Y); ING, Y), PG Y), EIS; Y), Hehe, Y); TAG, y) 


by the exponential factor e-'*+’“ where ¢ is the time, 
w =2nrfandj=-+/—1. The factors F,, etc., are 
represented by different analytical expressions inside 
each wire, in the air, and in the earth. They satisfy 
the boundary conditions at the surfaces of the wires 
and at the surface of the earth. 

Regarding the justification of the assumption of a 
field with the components 


Bee (x, y) e—lt+iet 


(A) 


the following may be noted: Considering first the 
simple case of a single conductor of circular cross-sec- 
tion in free space, it has been shown by Sommerfeld” 
and Hondros” (see also references 24, 25, and 26 for 
other important contributions) that there are several 
fields each of the form (A) which satisfy the physical 
requirements; 7. e., Maxwell’s equations and the 
conditions at the boundary and at infinity. Some of 
these fields are rejected for physical reasons. The 
remaining fields may be termed physical fields. Only 
experiment can decide if one or several of the physical 


fields actually can exist since the physical requirements | 


do not determine the field uniquely. Experiment 
shows the observed field is equal to one of the physical 
fields, ‘‘the main wave.” Thus, at least for the present 
purpose, it is unimportant whether or not there can 
exist the remaining physical fields, “‘the secondary 
waves,” or any other field satisfying the physical 
requirements but not included among the main and 
secondary waves found by Sommerfeld and Hondros. 
Hondros has shown that the secondary waves are so 
strongly damped that they cannot be detected even 
if they exist. Reverting to the general case of a system 
of parallel cylindrical conductors, it may be expected 
that there are several fields, each of the form (A), 
satisfying the physical requirements, and that some of 
these fields are physical fields.) Experiment may be 
expected to show that the observed field is equal to a 
field which is the resultant of certain of the physical 
fields, “the main waves.” It may not be important to 
attempt a proof of these expectations if a number of 
fields are found which approximately satisfy the physi- 
cal requirements and adequately account for the 
phenomena observed. 

The z-component of the electric current in the wire n 
equals f y, F,ds multiplied by e+”, 


*Due to sinusoidal electromotive forces, of the frequency f, 
at the conductor terminals when the steady state is attained. 
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Let 
I Nels. (1) 


Hereafter the exponential factor e-'*+’” will be 
omitted for the purpose of simplification. The con- 
ductivity of the wire is y,. The integral is extended 
over the cross-section of the wire, and its value, I, is 
independent of the location of the cross-section along 
the wire. The electromagnetic field everywhere out- 
side the wires, 7. e., in the air and in the earth, would be 
the same as the field that would be produced there by 
currents J, concentrated at the axes of the wires, if 
each wire were removed and replaced by the medium 
surrounding it. Consider an element of the concen- 
trated current I,. It produces an electromagnetic field 
that satisfies Maxwell’s equations at all points in space 
and also satisfies the boundary conditions at the surface 
of the earth.!® The same is true for the resultant field 
produced by any combination of elements. Let F,, 
H,, be the vectors of the electromagnetic field produced 
outside the wires by all the elements of the current J, 
alone. The components of these vectors are F’,,, (%, y), 
ete., multiplied by the exponential factor. The com- 
ponent H,, can be neglected.j This permits of the 
definition of single-valued electric voltages and magnetic 


fluxes. Maxwell’s equations are (elm. c. g. s. units), 
OF 
eurl, =47 yf,+kKk v 
(2) 
i? o A, 
curl F, = — p So 
where the constants 
yy = conductivity 
K = dielectric constant 


& = permeability 


have different values in the air and the earth. It 
follows from these equations and H,,, = 0 that 


"a oh 1 0 Fn 
My Aar -aP  a Ke a Ox 
y iW | oe dpe 
”""AnrytjwK a oY 
(3) 
Ho lugd Bee 
Fort (mad a oy 
HW pcb ks, 
4 a Or 
where 
0? Fin OF an Ve : K 2) F 
0 2 oy = ( Tg Oe, — I’) zn 
and (4) 


+See, for instance, reference 21. | 
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The function f ,, satisfies equation (4) and consequently 
contains I’. It is represented by different expressions 
in the air and in the earth, but it is continuous at the 
surface of the earth. For a given wire n the same 
expressions apply for all waves. 
the same wire with different values of I? give different 


values of fn only because the I? values are different. 


This will be expressed by saying that f., depends upon 
IT’. The value of fz» at the x z-plane vertically below 
(or above) wires m and m is i fn)n, and (fzn)m, respec- 
tively, see Fig. 1. 

The z-component of the total cone field at the 


- surface of wire nis 


where z, is the internal impedance of the wire and is 


practically independent of I. 


The magnetic flux per unit length through the loop 


abed, see Fig. 1, due to I, equals 


Thiggs i penile Sh 

1 ie Bence ae Ne, sea 

where h,, = ab is the distance from the surface of the 

wire to the x z-plane, counted positive when the wire is 

above the x z-plane. The flux per unit length through 

the loop due to I, is 
hn 


(ban » (8) 


a 


h ac re) ae 
JSutindy = f- 4 eS puke OER) 


Both (¢,), and (¢»)n depend upon I”. 
The voltage to ground of wire n euate 


| P 1 ape ) : 
fran Geert SI a ae 
The usual application of the second equation of (2) 
gives 
p Vn = = Zan Te +2 Zn Im ee) 
m An 
Ainge 


: Lun a 


) Briefly, this is explained as follows. 


Thus, two waves on 


K 
‘the conductor per unit length is 2 7 r —— F’, 
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mAn 

(13) 
Note that all 
quantities in equation (11) are complex quantities. 
Put V, = Var +7 Vne, ete. Multiply equation (11) by 
e-f*+J calculate the real parts of the expressions on 
both sides of the equality sign and put them equal to 
each other. The equation thus obtained will contain 


two expressions on the left side of the equality sign, 
each containing a factor one of which is the time- 


derivative of the other. A similar remark applies to 
the expression to the right of this sign. It is seen.that . 
the equation gives a relation between the instantaneous 


voltage and current values which are the real parts of 


V, e-4“" ete., so that the vector expression on 
the right in equation (13) equals the vector T (V,). 
Finally, the derivative with respect to z of the instan- 
taneous voltage shows that the vector relation 


0 (Vn) 
Oz 


From the usual application of the fact that the 
divergence of the sum of the conduction and dis- 
placement current is equal to zero, it follows that 

4 T - 


where r is the radius of the aoudtictor n enti FF the 
component, normal to the surface of the conductor, of 
the total electric field immediately outside this surface. 
The total leakage current from the conductor per unit 
length is 27ryF’. The total electric charge on 


is true. 


ri, =2ar( 7+ 


we The in- 
tersection between a plane z = constant, the surfaces 
of the conductors, and the surface of the earth con- 
sists of a number of circles and a straight line. The 
voltage on each circle is constant. If, as an approxi- 
mation, the voltage on the line is assumed constant, 


it follows by comparison with familiar electrostatic 


methods* that 
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SD (Ann +5 © Cnn) (Vn) = (Vn) 1 (15) 


mA~n 
where the coefficients A and C are the leakages and 
capacities per unit length, respectively. 


pai hi 
Vee I Vie (16) 
then 
epee 3 Ren } (17) 
Y Es oe Hs 
Since 
[Bix ac Bare (18) 
thus 
Avon tA (19) 
(Op et Oe 


The general validity of equation (16) has not been 

investigated here. In the following case the equation 

holds. In Fig. 1 let n = 2. The flux per unit length 

through the loop a b¢da due to the current J, = 1 is 
hy 


Of a 
(Pi)o =f- Se dy 


a 


The voltage to ground at wire 2 due to /, = 1is 


Of a 
Oy 


ae ie Fat Mena 

Ste Tg Yost ON Mo? 

Let f,: (he) represent the value of the function at the 
surface of wire 2. The second equation of (2) gives 


2 


~ (4nyt+joK)p 


dy 


fei (he) — (far)2 (bilo — J w (h1)2 


{ff =.0) then 
Th (he) ae Zi 


2. e., the z-component of the electric field at the wire 2 
due to J, = 1 equals the negative value of the mutual 
impedance. The z-component of the electric field at 
the wire 1 due to J, = 1 equals 

f 22 (hi) ag 7 Zo 
But“ when © = 0 


fa (he) = Fe (hi), 
This relation is also true when IT #0. Thus, when 
I = 0, equation (16) holds irrespective of the location 
of the wires. 

It can easily be shown that all previous considerations 
can be extended to the case where the insulation of the 
wires has finite thickness and the space below the x z- 
plane is occupied by layers of different homogeneous 
and isotropic materials, provided no conductor is close 
to the surface separating two such layers. For instance, 
immediately below the x z-plane there may be a layer 
of water followed by a layer of earth, and so forth. 


DISCUSSION OF THEORY 


Consider equations (13) and (14) or (15) for a given 
wire 7. Write down all equations (13), one for each I, 
also all equations (14). If the corresponding coeffi- 
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cients in equations (13) and the corresponding coeffi- 
cients in equations (14) were all equal, the addition of 
equations (13) and the addition of equations (14) show 


. that these equations apply to the total values of the 


voltages and currents. The coefficients in (12) are, 
however, unequal for all waves with unequal values of 
Tr. The equations do not apply strictly to the total 
values of the voltages and currents, except in the case 
when only two waves exist with the propagation 
constants TI and — Ir. For most practical purposes 
it will be necessary to make an approximation. 

The approximation mentioned consists in the use 
of equations (13), (14), and (15) in which the vectors 
denote total values, and equation (16), it being under- 
stood that it is desirable to determine experimentally 
the limitations of such a procedure. The equations 
are then identical in form with the equations of the 
elementary theory. The present theory represents an 
advance, at least in so far as the effect of the finite 
conductivity of the earth manifests itself in the coeffi- 
cients. The theory gives a physical picture of the 
phenomena occuring in the conductors and in space. 


I 
: Tr 
& Fi 6 


™~N 


Positive Current Direction 
(a) 


ics 2B a2. 
It also points out the approximations involved in the 
elementary theory. 


SomE APPLICATIONS OF THE THEORY 


Let 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., denote the ends of wires, I, II, 
III, etc., see Fig. 2A. The total vector voltage to 
ground and the current at 1 will be denoted by 2; and 
71, respectively, and so on. It follows!’ from equations 
(13) and (15) that 


V1 = bir ti + Dio te + bists + Digte +... 
— V2 = ber t1 + doo te + bo3t3 + Deg ta +... 

03 = bs1 1 + dso %2 + bs3%3 + Dsata +... 
— 04 = bai t1 + Dae te + D433 + Daa ta +... 
etc. 


where the coefficients bin = Dmn are composed of the 
coefficients in equations (13) and (15) in a complicated 
way. Since the line is uniform throughout its length, 
it follows!’ that 


(20) 


‘June 1927 LEVIN: 
bi = boo bs1 = bar 
bis = Dog bss = bai ete. 
bis = Dos bs3 = Bus 


(21) 


Let A and B be two sections, see Fig. 2B, such that 
equations (20) and (21) apply to each of them but with 
constants b differing on account of changes in the earth 
conductivity, the geometry of the system, and so forth. 
The changes in the geometry may be due to trans- 
positions, see Fig. 2c, different spacings, different 
distances from the ground, etc. There will be a rela- 
tion (20) between the quantities at 1, 3, 5 and at 2’, 
4’, 6’. A similar relation will hold between the quanti- 


ties at 2’, 4’, 6’ and at 2, 4,6. Eliminating the quanti- 


ties at 2’, 4’, 6’ gives equation (20) where bam = Omns 
but equation (21) no longer holds. If several sections 
are added in this way, the result is always equation (20) 
WICH. Dim =" Ons 

Let A, Fig. 2p, be a system, composed of one or 
several sections. At one end of the system are im- 
pedances Z, and Z, (e. g., loading coils); they may. also 
have a mutual impedance Z.2 (e. g., booster trans- 
former). 
impedance Z (e. g., ground wire). Between the quanti- 
ties at 2”, 4”, 6” and at 2, 4, 6, a relation (20) holds, 
which together with 


i? 


Vo — Vo" 


V4 — tar and 16’ = Ce, 

ia. = Bis + Z, is + Zi» te! 
Ve = Ve". + Zo te! + Zi ta! 
Dene the ean of the quantities at 2”, 4”, 6”. 
The result is equation (20) between the quantities at 
2/,4’, 6’ and at 2, 4, 6 where now some of the coefficients 
b will contain Z,, Z2, Z, etc., but still remain such that 
Dian = Oaks 
_ terminal impedances Zi, Z2, Z, etc., is connected to 
another system B, see Fig. 2D, the Feauitl is still equation 
(20). 
Ifa transformer is connected as shown in Fig. 28, it 
is easy to show that there is not a sufficient number of 
equations to permit the elimination of the quantities 
at 2’,4'. Equation (20) does not apply in such a case. 
: i ecessa’ y, divide a wale into sections so that 
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One wire may be grounded through an 


If the system A, including its equipment of | 
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mately, the conditions at the ends of the system where 


the considerations of the paper do not strictly apply. 
This resistance R also should be included in Z in Fig. 
2D. Ifthe points 4 and 6, see Fig. 2A, are connected by 
an impedance Z,, then 

44 = — 16,1441 = V4 — V6 
and so forth. In this connection the following may be | 
noted, see Fig. 2A. The wires I, II, III, may continue 
to the right of the points 2, 4, 6. The system to the 
right is then the termination of wires I, II, III at these 
points. 

It is possible to determine the coefficients b in equa- 
tion (20) by experiment.!8 These equations are of 
fundamental importance and, together with their con- 
sequences, permit of important applications.!8 At 
first sight the great number of coefficients to be deter- 
mined would seem to hinder applications, except when 
the number of wires is small. Fortunately this is not 
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the case. It is possible, for instance, in a lead contain- 
ing a large number of wires, to study the currents and 
the voltages to ground at the ends of one wire, or the 
currents and the igs Henke a two wires at the 


few Peete de 
which correspond, for 
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the application of equation (20) to problems of induc- 
tive coordination between power and communication 
circuits. 

It is customary and useful to distinguish between 
uniphase and balanced currents and voltages on a power 
system and consider the induction on a telephone sys- 
tem due to them separately. It is seen that the 
- coefficients 6 are applicable both to uniphase and 
balanced induction. Once the uniphase and balanced 
components are known in magnitude and phase at the 
ends, the inductive effects can be found by using the 
same coefficients b. It is not necessary to use separate 
coefficients for balanced and uniphase induction. This 
facilitates experimental work and analysis considerably. 

The impedances of loading coils, booster transformers, 
etc., appear in the coefficients b, as seen above. The 
effect of the line proper can be determined, if all these 
devices are short-circuited. If the coefficients are then 
determined with these devices their influence can be 
found. 

The coefficients have to be determined at different 
frequencies. At a given frequency they will, presum- 
ably, depend upon the current density when iron is 
present in the circuits. 

It is possible-to calculate the coefficients 6 for a 
simple system, assuming the earth to be a perfect con- 
ductor, or very remote. Ifthe coefficients are measured 
the comparison between the measured and calculated 
coefficients gives an idea of the effect of the earth. 

The irregularities in the geometry of the system, in 
the earth’s conductivity, and so on, appear in the coeffi- 
cients b, determined experimentally. This is of very 
great importance, particularly for the voltages between 
two neighbouring wires. If, as is often done, their 
voltages to ground are calculated by some method, even 
of great accuracy, then the difference between these 
two calculated voltages which are usually fairly large is 
not equal to the actual voltage between the wires, 
usually fairly small, since even small errors due to 
irregularities of the system in the voltages to ground 
give a large error in their difference. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A theory of propagation of electromagnetic waves 
guided by parallel wires with regard to the effect of the 
earth has been developed. The theory shows how the 
finite conductivity of the earth enters into the problem 
of propagation. It also gives an idea of the physical 
phenomena involved. The approximations necessary 
for the development of a simplified theory suitable for 
engineering applications have been pointed out. Some 
applications of the simplified theory to transmission 
systems for power and communication purposes, sug- 
gested by Professor Pleijel, have been indicated, to- 
gether with remarks of practical interest. 
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Drahtwellen, 


Discussion 


L. C. Peterson: (communicated after adjournment) In 
connection with some tests planned to determine the inductive 
coupling at the higher frequencies between different wires of a 
system of parallel wires, a theoretical study was made in June 
and July of 1926, based on a paper by Professor Pleijel entitled 
“Current and Voltage Relations in a System of Parallel Con- 
ductors” and given as reference No. 18 in Mr. Levin’s paper. 
In his paper, Professor Pleijel gives a set of linear equations 
connecting the terminal currents and voltages of a multi-wire 
line. In the underlying transmission theory, the ground is 
assumed to have infinite conductivity. Mr. Levin states that 
he has demonstrated the validity of Pleijel’s equations, as re- 
gards their form, when the finite conductivity of the ground is 

’ taken into account. Such a demonstration is quite unnecessary; 
indeed, the fact that the equations maintain the same form ir- 
respective of any assumption regarding the ground conductivity, 
or any approximation introduced in the transmission theory, 
follows immediately from the general properties of an n-terminal 
network. The coefficients in Pleijel’s equations (given as 
eq. (20) in Levin’s paper) uniquely specify the system and hold 
for all possible terminal connections of the line wires. They 
offer, therefore, a means of determining the induction in systems 

of parallel conductors. In a limited number of cases, these 
coefficients may be calculated from the dimensions of the system. 
However, calculations being rather laborious, it is advantageous 
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to resort to the experimental determinations of the coefficients. 

In a system of n conductors, n (2 + 1) independent coeffi- 
cients will be necessary to define the system completely but if 
the system is electrically symmetrical around its midpoint, this 
number of independent coefficients is reduced to n (n + 1). 
For instance, an unsymmetrical three-phase system is determined 
by 3 (6 +1) = 21 coefficients and a symmetrical three-phase 
system by 3 (3 +1) = 12 coefficients. It is obvious that in 
the general case the determination of n (2 n + 1) coefficients will 
be required and hence, n (2 n + 1) measurements. 

Methods for experimental determination of the coefficients 
b in eq. (20) of Mr. Levin’s paper have been worked out. It 
can readily be shown that all the coefficients are obtainable 
from open- and short-circuit impedance measurements on’ the 
individual wires or on combinations of these wires. 
_S. A. Levin: The validity of Pleijel’s equations for any 
finite value of earth conductivity, eq. (20), can be shown as done 
in the paper of reference (18) provided eqs. (13) and (15) are 
demonstrated for finite conductivity. According to Mr. Peter- 
son, the validity of Pleijel’s equations for any finite value of 


earth conductivity follows from the theory of an n-terminal 


network. It seems to me that the application of this theory to a 
system of parallel conductors also requires that eqs. (13) and (15) 
are demonstrated for finite conductivity. This is the only 
demonstration attempted in my paper. I cannot see, therefore, — 
that it contains any unnecessary demonstration whether Pleijel’s 
equations are obtained one way or the other. 


Present Status of the International Electrical 
Units’ 


BY E. C. CRITTENDEN} 


Member, A. I. EB. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper summarizes the present legal standing 
and practical usage of the international electrical units, particularly 
us maintained in the United States. The international agreement 
reached in 1910 was provisional and requires some revision. Fur- 
ther investigations of the international standards, as well as of the 
absolute units, are urgently needed to put the system on a satisfactory 
basis for work of high precision. 

Legal authority to deal with electrical units has now been given 
the International Committee on Weights and Measures. This 
provides a permanent working organization through which inter- 
national agreements can be reached and can be made effective 
throughout the world. 

When the committee takes up the question of electrical wnits for 


INTRODUCTION 

HILE many systems of electrical units have 

\\) been proposed, the leaders in electrical science 

and engineering since the time of Weber have 

almost invariably adhered to the principle that fun- 

damental electrical measurements should be’ based 

on the mechanical effects of electricity, and thus be 

made concordant with measurements in other fields 

of science and engineering. The metric system has 

also been generally accepted as the basis for the elec- 
trical units. 

Even though this general principle is accepted, there 
are many sets of alternatives between which a choice 
must be made. For example, one may start with the 
mechanical forces between electric charges at rest, or 
on the other hand, first consideration may be given to 
the magnetic effects which are of so much greater 
importance in connection with electric currents. In 
other words, the basis of the system of units may be 
either electrostatic or electromagnetic effects. 

In fact, systems of both kinds are used, and each has 
special advantages for particular cases. The greater 
importance of electromagnetic relations in the practical 


use of electricity, and the facility with which precise . 


measurements of electric current can be made by the 
use of magnetic effects, have combined to give the 
electromagnetic system a predominating position. It 
is nevertheless worth noting that developments of recent 
years, especially in high voltage work and in electronics, 
have made electrostatic effects more prominent than 
they formerly were. It has been established beyond 
reasonable doubt that all material is composed of con- 
stellations of electric charges. The numerical values 
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formal international adoption, it will have to decide whether to main- 
tain as nearly as is practicable the values accepted at present or to 
revise them so as to accord with the fundamental c.g. s. system. 
With regard to primary standards, it will have tochoose between the 
mercury ohm and silver voltameter, on the one hand, as against 
direct determination of the units by methods based on mechanical 
dimensions. 

The Bureau of Standards has under way several investigations 
planned to give a better technical basis for final decisions on these 
questions. It is desirable also that they be discussed by those 
interested in making precise and accurate electrical measurements in 
order that all the advantages and disadvantages of the changes pro- 
posed may be given adequate consideration. 


of these elementary charges have been determined with 
precision. Jn numerous devices they already serve us, 
and the future importance of their direct uses no one 
ean foretell. In this great and growing field of science 
and practise, essential values are naturally determined 
in absolute electrostatic units. 


It would be beside the point to discuss here th 
various combinations of units which have been proposed 
for the purpose of simplifying the numerical relations 
between quantities and thus making computations 
easier. These proposed systems are treated at some ° 
length in Bureau of Standards Circular No. 60, “‘Elec- 
tric Units and Standards,”’! and Scientific Paper No. 
292, “International System of Electric and Magnetic 
Units.’ In brief, the view set forth in those publica- 
tions is that in the “‘practical’’ electromagnetic system, 
as modified by the adoption of the present international 
units, there has been developed a set of units more 
generally satisfactory than any of the systems proposed 
on a theoretical basis. Consequently, it is concluded 
that there is no good reason to incur the confusion which 
would result from an attempt to change the units now 
ordinarily used. 

During the last 10 years there has been no agitation 
for radical changes in the present system, and certainly 
no such proposals would now be received with favor. 
No one would seriously propose to do away with the 
ohm, the ampere, or any of the important units derived 
from them. It is, however, an open question whether 
the values of these units as now accepted should not be 
adjusted to make them accord more closely with the 
general system of measurements. Furthermore, we 
may well inquire whether the methods of determining 
these values have not reached such a stage of perfection 
that the old expedients for maintaining constancy of 
the units can be safely discarded. If any such changes 
of units or of fundamental standards are to be made, 

1. For numbered references see bibliography. 
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they must, of course, be thoroughly considered in ad- 
vance in order that the advantages and disadvantages 


resulting from the change may be fully weighed.. The 
purpose of this paper is therefore to set forth the present 


status of the units and to ask for discussion of the 


changes which mien Melee be made if found 
expedient. 


LEGAL BASIS OF THE UNITS IN THE UNITED STATES 


_ The legal basis for the electrical units used in the 
United States is still the Act of July 12, 1894. This 
accepted the international ohm, ampere, volt, coulomb, 


farad, joule, watt, and henry, as adopted at the Inter- 
national Electrical Congress held at Chicago in 1893, 
and incorporated definitions paraphrasing without 
essential changes the resolutions adopted by that Con- 
The definitions given in the Act for the ohm, 
ampere, and volt were as follows: - ; 


gress. 


1. The unit of resistance shall be what is known 
as the international ohm, which is substantially 
equal to one thousand million units of resistance of 

_ the c.g.s. system of electromagnetic units, and 
is represented by the resistance offered to an 
unvarying electric current by a column of mercury 
at the temperature of melting ice, 14.4521 g. 
in mass, of a constant cross-sectional area, and 
of the length of 106.3 cm. 

2. The unit of current shall be what is known 

as the international ampere, which is one-tenth of 
the unit of current of the c. g. s. system of electro- 
magnetic units, and is the practical equivalent 
of the unvarying current, which, when passed 
through a solution of nitrate of silver in water in 
accordance with standard specifications, deposits 
silver at the rate of 0.001118 of a gram per second. 


3. The unit of electromotive force shall be what. 


‘Gg known as the international volt, which is the 


electromotive force that, steadily applied to a con- 


~ ductor whose resistance is one international ohm, 


will produce a current of an international ampere, 


of the electro- 


and i is es equivalent to ;757 i B d, 


motive force between the ries or electrodes of the 
vol 1¢ cell known as A cle at a nr tated 
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That it shall be the duty of the- National 
Academy of Sciences to prescribe and publish, as 
soon as possible after the passage of this Act, 
such specifications of detail as shall be necessary 
for the practical application of the definitions of 
the ampere and volt hereinbefore given, and such 
specifications shall be the standard specifications 
herein mentioned. 


This section has become a dead letter, since it was 
necessary to depart from the National Academy 
specifications in order to obtain consistent results and 
to obtain international agreement. Except in this 
detail, however, it has been possible to follow the terms 
of the law literally and still to put into effect the inter- 


national agreements which have been reached. The 


differences between the absolute and the accepted 
international unit of current have been negligible, and 
the terms in which the Clark cell were referred to were 
not such as to require its use, so that there has been no 
legal obstacle to the adoption of the Weston normal 


cell as a substitute for the Clark. 


THE PRESENT UNITS © 


The values of the units now accepted for practical 
use throughout the world were established, in principle, 
by the International Conference on Electrical Units 
and Standards, held in London in 1908. This con- 
ference made a clear distinction, so far as definitions are 
concerned, between the absolute units and those which 
were called international. 'The Conference used the 
term “fundamental” for the units here called absolute, 
that is, those derived from the basic units of length, 
mass, and time. With reference to these units, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


The Conference agrees that as heretofore the 
magnitudes of the fundamental electrical units 
shall be determined on the electromagnetic system 
of measurement with reference to the centimetre 
as the unit of length, the gramme as the unit of 
mass, and the second as the unit of time. 

These fundamental units are: 


1. The Ohm, the unit of electric resistance which 
has the value of 1,000,000,000 (10°) in terms of the — 


centimetre and second, 
2. The Poe the unit O 
aA ‘ os iI y a Rie 


ae 
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international ohm, ampere, volt, and watt, defined as 
follows: 

The International Ohm is the resistance offered 
to an unvarying electric current by a column of 
mercury at the temperature of melting ice, 14.4521 
grammes in mass, of a constant cross-sectional 
area and of a length of 106.300 centimetres. (The 
procedure to be followed in setting up mercury 
ohms was prescribed in detail in specifications 
attached to the resolutions.) 

The International Ampere is the unvarying 
electric current which, when passed through a 
solution of nitrate of silver in water, in accordance 
with the Specification II attached to these Resolu- 
tions, deposits silver at the rate of 0.00111800 of 
a gramme per second. 

The International Volt is. the electrical pressure 
which, when steadily applied to a conductor the 
resistance of which is one international ohm, will 
produce a current of one international ampere. 


The International Watt is the energy expended 
per second by an unvarying electric current of one 
international ampere under an electric pressure of 
one international volt. 


It is perhaps worth noting that the units of mass and 
length included in these definitions occur in the descrip- 
tion of the apparatus by which the units are to be estab- 
lished, and are not involved in the real definitions of the 
units themselves. That is, these dimensions could be 
stated in any other mechanical units desired without 
affecting the value of the electrical units; the latter are 
essentially defined in terms of the properties of mercury 
and of silver without any reference to systems of 
measurement. They therefore become independent, 
fundamental units which, joined with the centimeter 
and the second, constitute the basis of a complete 
system from which even mechanical units including the 
gram might be derived. 

While these definitions were thus made in form quite 
independent of the absolute electrical units defined in 
terms of the centimeter, gram, and second, the intention 
of the conference was to make the units adopted repre- 
sent very closely the value of the absolute units. In 
fact, one reason advanced for choosing the ampere, 
instead of the volt, as a fundamental unit was the 
- possibility of direct determination of the absolute 
value of the ampere by several methods independently 
of any assumed value for the ohm or other electrical 
units. 

The definition adopted for the ampere carried the 
value to six significant figures although it was recognized 
that the specifications for the voltameter were in- 
complete and therefore indefinite. An International 
Committee on Electrical Units and Standards was 
created to complete the work of the conference and to 
carry it on until another conference should be convened. 
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Among other duties, this committee was to secure 
agreement on precise specifications for the voltameter 
and to establish a standard value for the electromotive 
force of the average Weston normal cell consistent with 
the international ohm and the ampere as defined by 
these ‘specifications. 'The accomplishment of an im- 
portant part of this task was made possible by the 
generous support of four American societies, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Association 
of Edison Illuminating Companies, Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, and National Electric Light Association. 
These societies contributed funds to bring representa- 
tives of Great Britain, France, and Germany to America 
for joint experiments with the Bureau of Standards 
upon the silver voltameter and the standard .cell. 
The Technical Committee thus created worked at 
It did not 
agree on formal specifications for the voltameter, but. 
it did bring the experimental results with different 
types of voltameters nearly enough into accord so that 
the value of 1.0183 at 20 deg. cent. for the Weston 
normal (saturated) cell was established and accepted 
internationally. 


VALUES OF THE OHM 


When the Technical Committee met in 1910, it had at 
hand wire standards calibrated in terms of the mercury 
ohms at the German Physikalisch-Technische Reich- 
sanstalt and the British National Physical Laboratory. 
The two values for the ohm were found to differ by only 
one part in 100,000, and the mean value was accepted 
by the Technical Committee in the following resolution: 

The committee decides to choose, for the present 
and until there are other mercury ohms prepared, 
as the value of the international ohm, to be recom- 
mended to all countries for general use, the mean of 
the values of the units realized at the Physikalisch- 
Technische Reichsanstalt and at the National 
Physical Laboratory. Although the international 
ohm as defined by the London Conference has 
not yet been strictly realized, the committee 
believes that its value has been attained in two 
laboratories independently with a good degree 
of precision, and that future work is not likely 
to change it by more than two or three parts 
in 100,000. 

_ It will be seen that this acceptance of a mean value 
to becalled the International Ohm wasreally provisional. 
The International Committee never succeeded in 
completing the full and formal establishment of the 
unit, and no machinery was provided for the distribu- 
tion and maintenance of a common unit. The work 
of the committee did, however, show that the resistance 
standards of the several national laboratories were 
already in fairly good agreement. Since the standards 
were thus reasonably concordant, in general each 
laboratory considered it best to maintain the continuity 


have remained in satisfactory agreement. 
ferences found have seldom been greater than two 
parts in 100,000, which is about the limit of accuracy 


7 mations) ohm indefinite. 


of its own values rather eat to make small changes in 


advance of a complete international acceptance of a 
precise value. 


In fact, a mercury ohm determination patunicted at 


the Bureau of Standards a few years later’ gave a value 


differing from the international ohm accepted in 1910 by 
25 parts in a million. This was considered to be a 
check within the limits of certainty of the mercury ohm, 


_and the values assigned to the Bureau’s wire standards 


were not changed. Since 1915 no mercury ohm deter- 
minations have been made at the Bureau. The unit 
has been preserved by sets of wire standards whose 
relative values have been found to be very stable. The 


unit has been maintainéd on the assumption that the 


mean resistance of a group of 10 one-ohm manganin 
wire standards remains constant. The ten standards 
included in the reference group are, however, not always 
the same. Intercomparisons with a_ considerably 
larger group are made from time to time, and those 
standards which have apparently been most stable are 
chosen for the reference group which is the custodian of 


the unit until the next intercomparison is made. 
Since 1910, 17 different standards have thus at various 


times been included in the reference group. 
- Comparisons of the ohm as maintained in different 


- countries have been made only irregularly, but the 


results have indicated that all the national laboratories 
The dif- 


‘obtainable in ‘the establishment of the ppbemalianal 
ohm. So ta 


In recent years an entirely a erpeskot complication - 


has arisen which makes the old definition of the inter- 
This is the discovery ie 


eansines Tf completely sepatatnd: these sould pre- 


- gumably differ in density by as much as 3 per cent, 
although they have the same resistivity on the basis of 


volume. This difficulty is not a serious one, however, 


since mercury from many sources as ordinarily produced 


has been shown to have the same density within a few 
parts in a million. At any rate, the difficulty can be 


met. by specifying the density of the mercury to be used 


in the ohm tubes or by prescribing the cross-section 


instead of nS? mass of the seat column. 


- 106.246 cm. 
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tance of a coil. The two results agree within one part 
in 100,000. This close agreement must be considered 
as partly accidental, since the relative values of the 
reference standards used in the two laboratories could 
not be depended upon to such a high degree of accuracy. 
Expressed in terms of the length of a column of mercury 
of the same cross-section as the international standard, 
these two determinations indicated that the absolute 
ohm would be represented by a column 106.245 or 
long instead of 106.300. It appears 
certain, therefore, that the absolute ohm is smaller than 
the international ohm by about five parts in 10,000, 
and incidentally that determinations of the absolute 
ohm can be made with the same degree of precision as 
the international ohm can be established and checked 
with mercury ohm tubes. 


VALUES OF THE AMPERE 


The present international ampere represents the value 
obtained by the Technical Committee of 1910 as an 
average of the results found with several different types 
of voltameter. Since current is transitory, the average 
result was recorded and is concretely expressed by the 
value assigned to the Weston normal cell. The inter- 
national volt. being the potential drop in the accepted 
international ohm with a current flowing which de- 
posited 1.11800 mg. per sec. in the average voltameter, 


- the committee found that the average cell had'a voltage 


of 1.0183, and this has since been used as the standard 
value. Standard cells used in conjunction with resis- 


tance standards calibrated in international ohms pre-_ 


sumably reproduce ampere values as then obtained. 
The voltameters operated by the Bureau of Standards 
at that time would have established an ampere larger 


' than the average by three parts in 100,000. That is, 


in these voltameters the deposits of silver were smaller, 
probably because they were more nearly pure silver. 
As a result of researches carried out over a period of 
several years® following the London Conference, the 


precision of the voltameter as a measuring instrument. 


was materially improved, but since these improvements 


in procedure reduced the deposits they would increase — 


the value of the ampere as measured by the silve 


posited. Seven series of measuremen 
different countries since 1910 
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degree of purity in the deposit. In voltameters used 
according to these specifications, the absolute ampere as 
measured by the Bureau’s current balance was found 
to deposit 1.11804 or 11.1805 mg. per sec., of which 
about 0.004 per cent was foreign matter included with 
the silver. Consequently, according to these measure- 
ments, if the international ampere were based on pure 
silver deposited, it would be identical with the 
absolute unit within the limits of accuracy of these 
measurements. 


This allowance for inclusions was not made, however, 
when the accepted value for the standard cell was 
established in 1910. Since it has to be added to the 
difference of three parts in 100,000 mentioned above, 
the “international ampere’ then set up was smaller 
than the absolute by seven or eight parts in 100,000, 
according to the measurements made at the Bureau of 
Standards. Taking into account also measurements at 
the British National Physical Laboratory’ and at the 
University of Groningen, Holland’, it has been esti- 
mated! that the best value for the international ampere 
of 1910 was 0.99991 absolute ampere, and this conver- 
sion factor has been commonly used. 


There are several distinctly different methods by 
which the absolute ampere can be found. Since the 
1908 London Conference, good determinations have 
been made by the tangent galvanometer®, the electro- 
dynamometer’, and several forms of current balance 7". 
It is not possible, in most cases, to compare the results 
exactly because there have been no common standards 
of sufficient accuracy to preserve and express the values 
obtained by these experiments. The differences have 
been a few parts in 100,000, and it is a question how 
much of these differences is due to the errors in estab- 
lishing the absolute ampere and how much to variations 
between the voltameters (or the standard cells and 
resistance coils) used to represent the international 
ampere. Certainly it is possible to establish the 
absolute value within two or three parts in 100,000 
with a single instrument like the current balance. If 
several laboratories were to set up different types of 
absolute instruments and systematically compare the 
results, it should be possible to establish and maintain 
the ampere to one part in 100,000. 


VALUES OF THE VOLT AND OTHER UNITS 


Although the ampere is the second fundamental unit 
adopted, the unit actually maintained for practical 
measurements is the volt, as represented in the standard 
cell. Since 1910 the Bureau of Standards has main- 
tained this unit by groups of reference cells in a manner 
closely analogous to that described above for the ohm. 
With a few substitutions of stable cells for some which 
showed a relative decrease in electromotive force, it is 
believed that these reference groups of selected cells 
have remained substantially constant for many years, 
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some of them since 1906. A few new cells have been 

made recently, and these have agreed with the older 

groups within one part in 100,000. Results of com- 

parisons with other laboratories in this country and 

abroad have also generally supported the belief that the 

Bureau’s cells have maintained their values. During 

the last year, however, differences of several parts in 

100,000 have arisen between the Bureau’s measure- 

ments and those of the National Physical Laboratory, - 

and no complete explanation for them has yet been found. 
The absolute value of the international volt and of 

other international units is, of course, dependent on 

that of the ohm and of the ampere. On the basis of 

the estimates given above for the two fundamental 

units as established in 1910, the various international 

units have the following values!: 

1 international ohm = 1.00052 absolute ohm 

1 international ampere = 0.99991 absolute ampere 

1 international volt = 1.00048 absolute volt 

1 international watt = 1.00034 absolute watt 

1 international joule = 1.00034 absolute joule 

1 international coulomb = 0.99991 absolute coulomb 

1 international farad = 0.99948 absolute farad 

1 international henry 1.00052 absolute henry 

1 international gilbert 0.99991 absolute gilbert. 

1 international maxwell = 1.00043 absolute maxwell 


I 


FUTURE UNITS AND STANDARDS 


There are. few applications in which a change of one- 
twentieth of one per cent (the maximum discrepancy 
existing between the two sets of units) would now be of 
any practical importance. The demands of industry 
for precise measurements have grown with surprising 
speed, however, and if the discrepancy is ever to be 
removed, it would be well to perform the operation 
before the change does become significant in industry. 
For those laboratories which carry on work of high 
precision, the changes involved in going over to the 
absolute units would undoubtedly be troublesome for a 
time, particularly because so much apparatus is pre- 
cisely adjusted to values in the international units. 
The easier course at present would be to retain the old 
units, making such minor adjustments as may be found 
necessary for better international agreement, and to 
establish accurately the necessary conversion factors 
for those who must transfer from electromagnetic 
quantities to electrostatic and to heat or other mechani- 
cal units. When one considers, however, that this. 
probably means laying up trouble in increasing amounts 
for decades to come in order to avoid some temporary 
inconvenience, it would appear that the logical course 
is to adopt the absolute units in the near future rather 
than to make merely minor adjustments in the inter- 
national units. . 

Before the absolute units could be thus adopted for 
practical use, it would be necessary to have more 
laboratories set up apparatus to give these units and to 
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find whether these newer determinations agreed satis- 
factorily with those which have been mentioned above. 
If such apparatus is set up in the several national 


laboratories and gives concordant results with a cer- 


tainty as great as that of the mercury ohm and silver 
voltameter, the need for these inconvenient custodians 
of the units will have vanished. This will be true even 
if the present international units should be continued in 
use. 


~ In the enactment of legal definitions, the concreteness 
of the standards representing the present international 
units offers some advantage, but in those countries 
having national laboratories there should be no serious 
difficulties in securing the legal recognition of units 
defined in terms of the centimeter, gram, and second, 
to be established and maintained by the national 
laboratory in cooperation with the International 
Committee on Weights and Measures. Other countries 
could define the units similarly and provide for obtain- 
ing copies of standards through the eel 
Committee. 


Although this Committee has never heretofore dealt 
with electrical standards, it was empowered to do so by 
an amendment to the international convention on 


weights and measures which was ratified by the United 


States in 1923. In accordance with its enlarged 
authority, the Committee is now inaugurating a series 
of systematic intercomparisons between the national 
standardizing laboratories, and it will consider eventu- 
ally what steps shall be taken to coordinate more 
effectively electrical TED as made in different 


countries. 


Whatever course is followed, it is obvious that there 
is urgent need for comprehensive experimental studies, 


including the reexamination and further development of 


the fundamental standards whereby the units are 


established and maintained. This, of course, is pri- 


marily a problem for. the national standardizing lab- 
oratories. In general, however, such laboratories in 
recent years have been pressed with problems of more 


immediate and obvious industrial usefulness, or their 


means available for fundamental scientific work have 
been otherwise curtailed. 


PRESENT WORK AT THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


In view of the long period over which aS units have 


been maintained at ‘the Bureau by means of secondary 
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it has not been practicable to take up work on both 
types of standards, attention has been given first to the 
development of apparatus for establishing the funda- 
mental units. Of these units, the ohm has been given 
priority because the Bureau has never made any 
determinations of its value, and very few accurate 
determinations have ever been made. Two_ inde- 
pendent schemes for accomplishing this purpose are 
being developed. Both will use stationary inductance 
coils designed for calculation of the inductance from 
dimensions. One method, devised some years ago by 
Dr. Frank Wenner, will use mutual inductances so 
arranged that the electromotive force induced in the 
secondaries can be balanced against the potential drop 
in a resistance of which the value is to be determined. 
The. other procedure is planned to make use of the 
experience of the Inductance Laboratory under the 
charge of Dr. H. L. Curtis. It will consist essentially 
of the comparison, by a-c. bridge methods, of a self- 
inductance of calculated value with the resistance to be 
measured. In each project, it is desired to carry the 
results to an accuracy approaching one part in 100,000, 
and this requires a theoretical and experimental study 
of many details which are neglected in ordinary mea- 
surements. Fair progress is being made, but it is 
impossible to predict when final results will be obtained. 
For absolute measurements of current, the balance 
used by Dr. E. B. Rosa” and his associates has been 
reassembled and is being studied for possible improve- 
ments. It is hoped that this will soon give results 
which, in conjunction with the wire ohm standards, will 
serve to check the Bureau’s standard cell values. 
Whatever primary standards are used, the cells 
always serve as one of the essential secondary standards, 
and studies of their behavior are being made. This 
work, as well as the maintenance of the reference group 


of cells, is under the direction of Mr. G. W. Vinal. 


CONCLUSION 


This summary of the present situation in regard to the 
electrical units and standards has been offered because 
the Bureau of SEU has a are Tepe, fc r 


The kind “of work necessary to g 
sired | in | the basic: stan 
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this decision study the situation and make known their 
views as to the course which should be chosen. 
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Methods Used in Investigating Corona Loss 
_ By Means of the Cathode Ray Oscillograph ; 


BY W. L. LLOYD, Jr. 


. Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.— Methods of employing the cathode ray oscillograph 
for investigation of corona loss are described. By deflecting the ray 
of cathode particles (electrons) in one direction within the tube by a 
voltage proportional to the applied voltage, and in a transverse 
direction by a voltage proportional to the current, a closed figure 
representative of the loss, is thrown wpon the screen. Methods of 
obtaining photographic records of these figures and of calculating, 
therefrom, accurate values of the power expended are given. The 
instrument used is well adapted for this work. Power measurements 
of 0.1 watt can be measured with an accuracy of 1 per 
cent. 

From the volt-ampere cyclograms the characteristics of the positive 
and negative loss on the a-c..wave are readily observed. The 
instantaneous voltage at which the loss starts and the instanta- 
neous values of the: combined corona and capacity currents can 
be accurately determined. 

Measurements of the corona starting point and loss on various 
conductors check the laws of corona established by Mr. Peck in 1910. 
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The formulas of ‘‘critical disruptive gradients’ and ‘‘visual dis- 
ruptive gradients’’ were closely checked. The loss was found to 
follow a quadratic above the visual critical corona voltage, ey. For 
cables and roughened conductors the excess loss below e, due to 
surface irregularities approximately follows the probability law. 
For smooth, polished conductors the loss suddenly jumps from zero to 
a definite value at ey and then follows the quadratic. 

The practical effect of the condition of the conductor surface is 
forcibly brought out by the following data measured on a 3: 36 ,400- -cur. 
mil. cable at 63.5 in. spacing to neutral plane: 


Voltage between Sixty cycle loss in kw. per mile of conductor 
lines (three | — 
phase) Smooth Rough Mutilated 

258 kv. (eff.) 49 Siepens csi 3 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper describes in detail the methods used in an 
investigation of corona loss with the low-voltage 
cathode-ray oscillograph. The work, which has 

been under way for several years in the High Voltage 
Engineering Laboratory at Pittsfield, Mass., is a 
continuation of the investigation of corona started by 
Mr. F. W. Peek, Jr. in 1910.2. It is hoped that this 
detailed description of the methods employed in using 
the cathode ray oscillograph and making the laboratory 
measurements will be of assistance to other investiga- 
tors. A discussion of the results and the conclusions 
are given in Mr. Peek’s paper, Law of Corona—IV. 

In studying the corona discharge it is highly desirable 
to make use of an instrument having no power-factor 
limitations. It is also desirable that the instrument be 
capable of accurate indications when the current and 
power involved are small and the voltage high. The 
low-voltage cathode ray oscillograph is such an in- 
strument. 


THE CATHODE RAY OSCILLOGRAPH 


This instrument depends for its operation upon a jet, 
or ray, of cathode particles (electrons) moving at 
high velocity within an evacuated tube and impinging 
upon a fluorescent screen. The electrons are dis- 
charged from an incandescent filament (the hot 
cathode). Under the action of a strong electric field, 
the electrons are rapidly accelerated toward the anode. 


1.: Both of the General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

2. F. W. Peek, Jr., Law of Corona and Dielectric Strength of 
Air, I, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXX, pp. 1889-1965. 

8. F. W. Peek, Jr., Law of Corona and Dielectric Strength of 
Air, IV. 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. JI. E. E., 
Detroit, Mich., June 21-24, 1927. 


A small hole in the anode permits certain of the elec- 
trons to pass along the axis of the tube in a narrow beam. 
This beam, or ray, of cathode particles, which subse- 
quently passes between two pairs of metallic plates 
upon which voltages can be impressed, can be deflected 
from its normal course by transverse electrostatic 
or electromagnetic fields, or by a combination of such 
fields, and thereby made to trace definite figures on the 
fluorescent screen which becomes luminous at the point 
at which the electrons strike. These figures are 
representative of the electrical phenomena taking place 
within the circuit being investigated, and can be 
accurately interpreted when the various tube and 
circuit constants are known. The figures are accurately 
traced irrespective of the frequency of voltage or current 
producing the deflections of the electron beam, for this 
beam has practically no mass and hence no natural 
period, at least within the limit of the higher radio 
frequencies.* 

Photographic Records. Although not strongly lumi- 
nous, the figure traced on the screen of the tube can be 
photographed. A sharp image can be obtained by 
using a lens but the length of exposure required is very 
great (3 min. or longer). Consequently this method 
is not desirable when a large number of records is 
to be taken. 

An accurate but somewhat blurred image can be 
obtained with a comparatively short exposure by 
operating the tube in a darkened room or box and 
placing the emulsion side of a “super speed”’ photo- 
graphic film directly in contact with the end of the tube. 
The exposure required is about !/1. to '/, sec. for a 

4. For a more detailed discussion of this device, the reader 


is referred to an article by J. B. Johnson, Bell System Technical 
Journal, November, 1922, p. 142. 
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straight line image, and about % sec. for other 
figures. The exposures are made by bringing the 
filament of the tube up to the proper temperature and 
then closing the anode circuit for the required length of 
time. 

Tube Calibration. The construction of the tube is 
such that the deflection of the cathode beam as shown 
on the screen of the tube is approximately proportional 
to the maximum voltage difference between the de- 
flector plates. Photographs were taken of the indi- 
vidual deflections, horizontal and vertical, for various 
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Fic. 1a—CatiBRATION CURVES FOR THE CatTHopE Ray 


OSCILLOGRAPH 


1i—Vertical deflection—anode potential 241.5 volts 
2—Horizontal deflection—anode potential 241.5 volts 
3—Vertical deflection—anode potential 315.0 volts 
4—Horizontal deflection—anode potential 315.0 volts 


known sinusoidal plate voltages and different anode 
potentials. These films were measured and curves 
plotted showing the relationship between deflection, 
horizontal and vertical, and deflector-plate voltage. 
See Fig. 1. 

It was thought that possibly the calibration might 
vary over different parts of the screen, but simultaneous 
exposures of the axes, producing straight diagonal lines 
across the screen, and photographs of the individual 
axes displaced as far from the center as practical, 
indicated that there was little or no change in the 
calibration. 


CORONA Loss MEASUREMENTS 


Voli—Ampere Cyclograms. The most satisfactory 
arrangement for studying corona losses by means of 
the cathode ray tube has been found in this investiga- 
tion to be that shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2. A 
specimen of the conductor to be studied was suspended 
vertically at a uniform spacing from a broad, vertical 
metal plate having a length of about 20 ft. This 
plate was composed of three sections of equal width. 
The end sections, each five ft. in length, were grounded 
and the middle section, which was insulated from the 
other two, was grounded through the variable non- 
inductive resistance, R;. The function of the end 
sections was to intercept the corona discharges from 
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the ends of the conductor and leave a uniform section 
exposed to the active plate. 

Although this ground plate, which served as a part 
of the neutra! plane, was 5 ft. wide, it was rather narrow 
relative to some of the spacings used in the tests. In 
the near vicinity of the set-up there were several other 
grounded objects (principally a metal wall) which were, 
in effect, extensions of the ground plate. Consequently 
the active section of the plate was only a part of the 
practically infinite neutral plane, and therefore inter- 
cepted only a fraction of the flux emanating from the 
conductor. The relative amount of flux intercepted 
became less as the spacing was increased. The object 
of this work, however, was to study the critical voltage, 
the mechanism of the discharge, and the relative rather 
than the absolute value of the losses. For this purpose 
the set-up was found to be entirely satisfactory. 

The step-up and potential transformers were iden- 
tical, and were rated 10 kv-a., 25-cycle, 200/100,000- 
volt. These transformers were capable of delivering 
150,000 volts: intermittently without injury and, when 
operated at 60 cycles, without high flux density in the 
core. Voltage control was obtained by means of 
variable resistances in series with the low-voltage 
winding of the step-up transformer. Resistances are 
very flexible, and give practically no wave distortion 
when used in connection with a load of constant 
impedance, as in these tests. A constant-impedance 
load, consisting of high-voltage condensers of a total 
capacity of about 0.00125 uwf., was shunted across the 
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high-voltage winding. This was a load several times as 
great as that imposed by the exciting kv-a. of the 
transformers plus the maximum corona loss obtained. 
The function of this capacitance was to smooth out the 
voltage wave impressed on the conductor. It ac- 
complished this by supplying the magnetizing current 
of the transformers and by providing a heavy sinu- 
soidal current to minimize the disturbing influence of the 
non-sinusoidal corona currents. 


A resistance potentiometer, consisting of two non- 
inductive variable resistances, R; and Rs, was shunted 
across the low-voltage winding of the potential trans- 
former and provided a means of obtaining a voltage of 
the desired value across the deflector plates of the 
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cathode ray tube. The voltage thus obtained was 
for any particular setting of R, and R; proportional to 
and in phase with the voltage impressed on the corona 
conductor.® 

The voltage drop across R; was proportional to and in 
phase with the current flowing to ground from the 
middle section of the test conductor and was impressed 
across the remaining pair of deflector plates. 

Since the corona phenomena are re-occurring, the 
figures traced on the screen of the oscillograph tube 
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BY MEANS OF THE CATHODE RAY OSCILLOGRAPH 
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‘under the above conditions are stationary and are 
accurately indicative of the instantaneous relationships 
between voltage and current. When no corona exists, 
both the current and voltage waves are sinusoidal and 
90 degrees out of phase as dry air is practically a perfect 
dielectric.. The figure traced on the screen is then a 
pure ellipse. With the connections as shown in Fig. 2 
the abscissas of the ellipse are proportional to voltage 
and the ordinates proportional to current. The cyclo- 
gram in Fig. 3A illustrates this condition. The indi- 
vidual axes were obtained by grounding one pair of 
deflector plates at a time and thus obtaining each 
separate deflection independent of the other. When 


corona is present on the test conductor the voltage ~ 


remains sinusoidal but the current wave is badly dis- 
torted. An individual discharge takes place during 
each half-cycle of voltage, near the crest of the wave if 
the impressed voltage is only a few per cent above the 
critical disruptive value. These discharges appeared 
on the screen of the tube as an irregular “hump” on 
each half of the figure. The circuit employed was such 


5. The phase angle and ratio errors of a high-voltage trans- 
former when operating at low core densities on no load as a step 
down transformer are very slight and, for this investigation, 
ean be neglected. 
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that the lower right hand hump represented the dis- 
charge during the time that the conductor was negative. 
The upper left hand hump represented the positive 
discharge. The cyclogram in Fig. 3B illustrates this 
condition for a voltage slightly in excess of the visual 
critical value. 

A permanent record of the figure traced by the 


_ electrons on the screen of the tube was most easily 


obtained, as noted above, by placing a “super speed” 
photographic film in contact with the end of the tube. 
The film was first placed in position in the dark box 
containing the tube. The tube was then moved ahead 
by means of an adjusting screw and forced into contact 
with the film. The filament of the tube was heated to 
the proper temperature, the required current having 
been determined previously by means of the filament 


B 


Fig. 3—VoutT-AMPERE CyYCLOGRAMS 
A—Below corona starting voltage 
B—Just above corona starting voltage 
Conductor; No. 00, polished 
Spacing; 63.5 in. to neutral 
Voltage; 91.0 kv. (eff.) to neutral 
ammeter and visual inspection of the figure on the 
screen. The desired voltage was then impressed on the 
test wire. One pair of deflector plates was grounded 
and the anode circuit closed for approximately 14 
sec. The first pair of plates was then connected in 
circuit and the other pair grounded, and another 4- 
sec. exposure made. Both pairs of plates were then 
connected in circuit and an exposure of about % 
sec. was made. In this way a record of the figure 
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and both axes was obtained. The film was developed 
in the usual manner. 

In order that the voltage drop across R; be pro- 
portional to and in phase with the current flowing to 
ground from the middle section of the ground plate, 
it was essential that there be relatively no capacitance 
or inductance in this part of the circuit. Since the 


CycLtoGrRaAmM oF HErAvy CORONA 


4—V oLt-AMPERE 


Fig. 
; Conductor; No. 00 polished conductor 


Spacing; 21.5 in. to neutral 
Voltage; 150 ky. (eff.) to neutral 


ground capacity of the active section of the ground 
plate was approximately 4.9 x 10-4 u f. and was, in 
effect, shunted across R;, the value of this resistance, 
which was non-inductive, was kept less than 100,000 
ohms. Consequently the maximum phase- angle error 
introduced was less than one degree. 

A grounded network was placed above the pusher 
of the transformers to shield out stray fields which 
otherwise would have reached the effective section of 
the ground plate. 


Most of the work was done at 60 cycles but some 
measurements were made at 420 cycles. Practically 
the same test circuit was used in both cases. At normal 
frequency, even with the loading capacitance removed, 
the system drew a leading current, but at 420 cycles the 
impedance of the step-up transformer was so increased 
and the impedance of the high-side load so decreased 
that the system drew a lagging current. It was neces- 
sary, then, in order to reduce the current drawn from the 
supply lines to a minimum, to remove the extra capaci- 
tance from the high side and shunt.a large capacitance 
across the low side of the step-up transformer. 


The sources of power for all of the tests, both 60 and 
420 cycles, were sine-wave alternators of large capacity. 

Analysis of Cyclograms. Since the abscissas of the 
eyclograms are proportional to instantaneous voltage, 
and the ordinates proportional to instantaneous current, 
if the wave shape of one of the two quantities is known 
the other can be plotted with time as abscissa and the 
unknown quantity as ordinate. Fig. 5 illustrates a case 
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in which the horizontal deflection was produced by a 
known sinusoidal voltage (a voltage proportional to and 
in phase with the voltage of the test conductor) and 
hence the current wave, in both magnitude and phase, 
was readily derived, as shown, from the cyclogram. 
The original cyclogram from which Fig. 5 was taken is 
given in Fig. 4. 

As well as giving an indication of the wave form of 
the current in the corona discharge, the cyclograms 
also provide an accurate means of determining the 
instantaneous voltages, positive and negative, at which 
corona forms on the conductor. In Fig. 6, E; (pos.) 
and H; (neg.) represent these voltages. 

Since the discharges fade out very gradually, the 
cyclograms give no definite indications of the exact 
stopping points. It is evident, however, that the 
discharges do not persist far beyond the crests of the 
voltage waves. As brought out later, the stroboscope 
verified this point. 

The maximum charging current of the conductor 
due merely to the normal conductor capacitance 
and the maximum rate of change of voltage for that 
particular maximum voltage is represented (approxi- 
mately) by I, (max). 

The maximum currents occurring during the dis- 
charge are represented by Ina2 (pos.) and I,., (neg.). 

The rotation of the cathode beam in generating this 
general type of cyclogram is, as viewed normally, 
counter-clockwise. 


STROBOSCOPIC OBSERVATIONS 
In order to obtain an approximate check on some of 
the discharge characteristics disclosed by the cathode 
ray tube, a stroboscope, or synchronous shutter, was 
used to permit visual inspection, in a darkened room, 


Cyclogram Abscissae 
proportional to known : 
Sinusoidal Voltage. Ordinates 
proportional to Complex Current 
E-Known Voltage. 
a I-Derived Current. 


Fig. 5—GrRApuHIcAL ANALYSIS OF THE VOLT-AMPERE CyYCLO- 


GRAM SHOWN IN Fla. 4 


Cyclogram abscissas proportional to known sinusoidal voltage. 
nates proportional to complex current 
E—Known voltage 
I—Derived current 


Ordi- 


of the corona discharge from a polished conductor at 
any point on the voltage wave. These observations 
checked the instantaneous disruptive voltages very 
closely, and indicated definitely that the discharges 
terminate shortly after the passing of the voltage crests. 
The corona “‘‘sparks’”’ are most intense when they first 
appear. The illumination then gradually fades out and. 
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disappears ine a point 10. to 25 deg. beyond the 
voltage crest. 


~PoWER CALCULATIONS 
_ When taken by means of the circuit shown in Fig. 2 
the cyclograms obtained are volt—ampere curves, the 


- horizontal deflections being practically proportional 
to and in phase with the sinusoidal line voltage to 
ground, and the vertical deflections practically pro-— 


portional to and in phase with the complex current 
flowing between the conductor and ground plate.‘ 
The average power represented by the cyclogram can 
then be calculated by the method outlined below. 
The figure is divided into a convenient number of 
equal-time sections, and the product of the mean 
abscissa and the estimated mean effective ordinate is 
obtained for each section. The sign of each of these 


products is determined algebraically from the sign . 
of the factors, the abscissas being positive to the left 


of the vertical axis and the ordinates positive above the 
horizontal axis. The algebraic mean of these products 
is then proportional to the average power expenditure, 


and when multipled by the product of average volts per 


unit horizontal deflection and average amperes per 
unit vertical deflection is expressed in watts. This 
process is rather involved but, since the current waves 
are quite complex, it is the only accurate method of 


~ calculating the power represented by the figures. . 
__. The current and voltage factors are obtained from the 
constants of the test circuit, the tube calibration 


curves, and the line voltage. The voltage factor is equal 
to the maximum line voltage divided by the maximum 


horizontal deflection (positive or negative) in units. 
- The current factor is equal to the deflector-plate volts 


6—Conona iscntnen Clement arios AS IxpicareD 
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obtained by dividing the cyclograms into 20 equal- 
time sections. Each section then represents 18 degrees 
of the cycle. The instantaneous voltage at the mid 
point of each section is very nearly the average voltage 
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Ea ica sat 10) & :¥ 
D, = Dm sin REITe = Dm sin 63° = 26.3 X 0.891 = 23.4 
9 x 90 ; F 
D5 = Dm sin PETE Dm sin 81" = 26.3 X 0.988 = 26.0 
Dz | +dz|+dz’| —dzra| —dza’ 4 
(Dp) 4.) | 08.6 | 29.8 410.0) +a 0h = 21S 78 =. 3216 
(Dz = 11.9) | (22.9 | —6.4| — 7.2] +25.0) = 11.9 X 34.3 = 409.0 
(D3 = 18.6) | (24.5 | —2.0| — 2.8] +27.9) = 6a Aon 886.0 
(Dg = 23.4) | (22.5 | +8.0] + 2.8) +25.8)| = 23.4 xX 54.1 = 1270.0 
(Ds = 26.0) | (18.3 | +8.8| + 9.0] +20.2)] = 26.0 X 56.3 = 1400.0 
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wave, at 9 deg., 27 deg., 45 deg., 63 deg., 81 deg., 
99 deg., etc. The impressed voltage being sinusoidal, 
the instantaneous voltage corresponding to each of the 
above points is E22 sin 0, where @ is 9 deg., 27 deg., 
45 deg., 63 deg., 81 deg., 99 deg., etc., as above. 

Since the deflections of the cathode beam are practi- 


“40,0 30 20 10 0 -10-20-30-40 2 4 6 8 
POLAR COORDINATE METHOD 


10 12 14 16 
RECTANGULAR COORDINATE METHOD 


Fig. S—Dertvarion or Powrr rrom A Corona CycLoGRAM 
Voltage to neutral = 212 kv. max. 
Spacing to neutral = 21.5 in. 
Conductor: 365 in. diam. polished 
POLAR COORDINATE METHOD 
+ Half — Half 
(26.3 sin 9° = 4.1) (13.6 —9.8| +14.0 —10.0) = 4.1 X 7.8 = 32.0 
(26.3 sin 27° = 11.9) 22.9 —6.4| + 25.0 — 7.2) =11.9 K 34.3 = 408. 
(26.3 sin 45° = 18.6) (24.5 —2.0| + 27.9 — 2.8) =18.6 XK 47.6 = 885. 
(26.3 sin 63° = 23.4) (22.5 +3.0) +25.8 + 2.8) =23.4 XK 54.1 = 1265. 
26.3 sin 81° = 25.9) (18.3 + 8.8| + 20.2 + 9.0) = 25.9 X 56.3 = 1459. 
4049 4049. 
Average unit product = 20 = 202.4 
Volts per unit = 8050 
Amperes per unit = 0.0001735 
Power = 8050 X 0.0001735 X 202.4 = 283 watts 
Y, difference between two methods = 1.06% 
RECTANGULAR COORDINATE METHOD 
Sect. £E I pe Sect. E ft iP, 
1 et SK 14.8 = 18D 9 =- 51 X.—180 = 91.8 
2) AAG OS 24.0. = 350. 10 —14.6 XK — 269 = 393. 
Dols XK 24.0 = 524, Wl — 21.8 X — 27.2 = 593. 
4 26.0 X 18.0 = 468. 12 — 26.0 X —19.6 = 510. 
5 26.0 X 10.0 = 260. 13 =— 260 X — 95 = 247. 
Go 22l. 8X 2.3 = 50.1 14 — 21.8 X 0 = 0. 
7 146 X — 47 = — 68.6 16 —14.6 X + 5.5 = — 38033 
8 51xX — 9.8 = — 50:0 163 o= (5b OX cer OS) =" 50:0 
1509.0 1704.5 


Average unit product = (1509.0 + 1704.5) + 16 = 200.8 
Volts per unit = 8050. Amperes per unit = 0.0001735 
Power = 8050 X 0.0001735 X 200.8 = 280 watts 


cally proportional to deflector-plate voltage, the 
horizontal axis of the cyclogram, Fig. 8, is then divided 
at u, — U3 v0, — 0; W, — W3 x, — x3 y, — y, according to 
the equation: 

TF es tty a, 
Horizontal deflection, positive or nega- 

tive, at angle, 0, as above. 
D,, = Maximum positive or negative horizontal 
deflection. 

Ordinates of the figure corresponding to the ab- 
scissas u, — u; v, — v; etc., are taken as the points of 
intersection of the figure with vertical lines drawn 
through these abscissas, for all sections except those 
containing an abrupt break in the rate of change of the 
ordinate, or those having such a nature that the ordi- 


where D, = 
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nate obtained in this manner is obviously not the approxi- 
mate mean value for the section. An accurate estimate 
of the mean ordinate of a section having an irregular 
boundary is obtained by joining the limits of the 
given section by a straight line and taking the average 
ordinate of the straight line and the curve at the given 
abscissa as the value for use in the subsequent calcula- 
tions. In this illustrative example (Fig. 7), a is the 
ordinate taken to correspond to abscissa u (dotted 
line joins limits of section), and ¢ to correspond to 
abscissa w. 

When obtained by means of the tube in use at present, 
the horizontal axis is not exactly a straight line, nor is 
either half of it perpendicular to the vertical axis. It is 
most convenient, therefore, when tracing the figure from 
the photographs on transparent coordinate paper, to: 
place the vertical axis in coincidence with the axis of 
ordinates, and the horizontal axis in its true position, 
the origin being the intersection point of the vertical 
and horizontal axes. In measuring the ordinates it is 
necessary to take the displacement of the axis of 
abscissas into account. 

Since vertical deflections above the horizontal axis 
represent current in the positive direction, and horizontal 
deflections to the left of the vertical axis represent 
voltage in the positive direction, the first quadrant 
represents negative power, the second positive, third 
negative, and fourth positive. 

A complete example of the power loss calculations on 
a typical cyclogram is given in Fig. 7. Space is not 
available for including the derivation of the formula 
used, but it is simple and was developed in order to 
expedite the calculation of numerous cyclograms. 

This method of calculating power expenditure is, in 
effect, the same as that of transcribing the figures to 
rectangular coordinates and integrating the power wave 
in the customary manner. Fig. 8 gives an example of 
the two methods of calculation as applied to the same 
cyclogram. 

To one who had little or no experience in making 
these calculations it will seem, on account of the blurred 
figure with which one has to work, that the accuracy 
would be poor, but such is not the case. After a small 
amount of practise one can estimate the centers of the 
lines very accurately, and it has been found that dif- 
ferent individuals working independently and at 
different times will obtain results that check within 
one per cent. Power values as low as 0.1 watt can be 
measured with this same accuracy. 

A slight error is introduced in the results obtained 
by means of the methods illustrated in Figs. 7 and 8 by 
the deviation of the cathode-beam deflection from a 
linear function of the deflector-plate voltage. This 
error is, for all practical purposes, inappreciable and the 
error in abscissas practically compensates for that in 
ordinates. Under some circumstances, however, it may 
be desirable to make more exact calculations and a 
brief outline of this method follows: 
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The abscissas of the mid-point divisions on the hori- 
zontal axis of the cyclogram are located by determining, 
from the proper calibration curve, the deflector-plate 
voltage necessary to produce the maximum abscissa of 
the figure; multiplying this value by the sines of the 
mid-point angles; and determining, from the calibra- 
tion curves, the deflections corresponding to these 
products. At these new abscissas, the average ordi- 
nates are read and each one is multiplied by the ratio of 
average deflector-plate volts per unit required to 
produce that ordinate to average volts per unit to 
produce the maximum ordinate. The current and 


A 


B 


9—CyYcLOGRAMS OF Hravy CorRoNa 


Fig. 


A—Volt—coulomb cyclogram 

B—Volt—ampere cyclogram 
Conductor: 0.015 in. diam. smooth 
Spacing: 7.5 in. to neutral 
Voltage: 15.0 Ky. (eff.) to neutral 


voltage factors are determined from the maximum 
deflections as before. 

It should be noted that in obtaining the various 
products of abscissas and ordinates the value of ab- 
scissa required is, for instance, maximum deflection 
(max. abscissa) times sin .9 deg., etc., and not the 
corrected abscissa from which the corresponding 
current is obtained, and the ordinate is the corrected 
value as given above. 

These corrections, the effects of which are very slight, 
were not made in the loss data given in this paper. 


Volt-Coulomb Cyclograms. The corona phenomena ° 


can be studied from a somewhat different angle if the 
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resistance, R;, in Fig. 2 is replaced by a capacitance C3, 
or by a parallel combination of capacitance and high 
resistance C3’. The ordinates of the cyclograms 
obtained are then proportional to the instantaneous 
charges induced on the ground plate by the voltage on 
the conductor. 


If pure capacitance is used, the figure will drift over 
the screen of the tube due to the accumulation of a 
negative charge on the deflector-plate connected to 
C;. Since in the case of 60-cycle corona on conductors 
at relatively close spacings, the positive and negative 
discharges are of unequal magnitudes, C; will accumu- 
late a positive or an additional negative charge which 
will cause further drifting of the figure. In the case of a 
small conductor (0.015.in. diam.) at a fairly close 
spacing (7.5 in. to neutral) it was found that at about 
15.0 kv. to neutral the positive excess was just sufficient 
to compensate for the negative charge acquired from 
the electron stream within the tube. Consequently the 
figure would remain stationary near the center of the 
screen and could be photographed when the line and 
anode voltages were properly manipulated. 

When a high resistance is shunted across C; to pro- 
vide a leakage path for the excess positive or negative 
component, the figure remains stationary at all voltages, 
and can be photographed in the usual manner. 

Fig. 9A is a volt-coulomb cyclogram of the discharge 
characteristics of a 15-mil (0.015 in. diam.) conductor 
spaced 7.5 in. to neutral and operating at 15.0 kv. to 
neutral. This figure was generated in the clockwise 
direction. The approximately parallel top and bottom 
sides of the figure represent the 60-cycle charge (affected 
somewhat by the motion of the space charge surround- 
ing the conductor) induced on the ground plate by the 
normal conductor capacitance. The slightly curved 
end sections represent the excess charge induced during 
a part of each half cycle by the periodically increased 


TABLE I 


Conductor:—0.365 in. diam., polished. 
Spacing :—63.5 in. to neutral. 
Length:—10.0 ft. 

Temp.: = 20 deg. cent. Bar. 28.77 in. hg. 6 

Tube anode potential = 290.0 volts. 

Ec = 87.0 kv. eff. 


= 0.977 


Ky. (eff.) Power loss (watts) 
to R3 
neutral ohms Meas. Calc.* 
87.0 11,067 3.51 2.65 
91.0 11,067 7.45 7.22 
100.0 11,067 11.8 12.6 
115.0 11,067 25.3 2571 
130.0 11,067 43.2 41.8 
149.5 11,067 69.7 70.0 


*Values calculated by means of Peek’s formula (large wires) multiplied 
by 0.374 (mo = 1.00) 


conductor capacitance. This increased capacitance 
exists only during the discharges and hence disappears 
near the crests of the voltage waves. Consequently 
the excess charges can not be returned to the circuit and 
are lost. 
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This type of cyclogram has ‘been employed in other 
corona investigations, notably those of Dr. Ryan, and 
provides a convenient means of studying the phenomena 
‘ from the standpoint of the charge and discharge of 
“space condensers,’ but is not so convenient as the 
first type for power calculation purposes.” 

A volt-ampere cyclogram corresponding to Fig. 9A 
is given in Fig. 9B. 


Power Loss DATA 


By means of the first method described above 
(7. e. the volt—ampere cyclograms), loss measurements 
were made on several solid conductors of various sizes 
under different conditions of spacing and surface 
regularity, and also on a large, concentric-strand cable. 
Typical data are given in Tables I and II and on the 
accompanying curves. 

Fig. 10 gives the 60-cycle loss characteristic of a 
very small, smooth wire (0.015in. in diameter) at a rather 
close spacing (7.5 in. to “neutral’”’), and at voltages up to 
the arc-over value. It will be noted that the curve 
of square root of power against line voltage is very 
nearly a straight line for a considerable distance above 
the point marked e, indicating that in this region the loss 
followed a quadratic law quite closely. Near the upper 
end this curve turns up rapidly, indicating that the loss 
increased at a higher rate just preceding arc-over. Dirt 
and oxide on this conductor had practically no effect on 
the loss above e,. The effective diameter of the con- 
ductor was probably sufficiently increased by the foreign 
matter to compensate for the irregular surface. 

Figs. 11 and 12 give the 60-cycle loss characteristics of 
alarge, solid conductor (0.365in. diameter), both polished 
and rough, at two spacings (63.5 in. and 21.5 in. to 
neutral). The curve for the roughened conductor in 
Fig. 11 was plotted from the data given in Table I, and 
the curve for the polished conductor in Fig. 12 was 
plotted from the data given in Table IJ. No loss 
whatsoever could be detected from the polished con- 
ductor until the visual critical voltage was reached. 
At this point it suddenly jumped to a definite value and 


TABLE II 
Conductor 0.365 in. diameter polished. 
Spacing :—21.5 in. to neutral. 
Length:—10.0 ft. 
Temp. = 18 deg. cent. = 0.99 


Bar. = 28.47 in. hg., 6 


Tube anode potential = 290.0 volts. 
£,: Increasing voltage = 77.0 kv. (eff.); Decreasing voltage = 75.0 
ky. (eff.). 


Power loss (watts) 


neutral Meas. Calc.* 

75.0 8.57 15.1 

85.0 35.4 31.5 

90.0 42.3 42.0 

100.0 70.3 67.5 
115.0 118.0 i A 6 
130.0 177. 180. 
150.0 283. 285. 

*Values calculated by means of Peek’s formula (large ‘wires) multiplied 
by 0.73. (mq = 1.00) 


7. Ryan and Henline, The Hysteresis Character of Corona ~ 
Formation, A. I. E. E. Transactions, Vol. XLIII, p. 1118. 
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then, with further increase of voltage, followed a 
quadratic law very closely. It will be noted that for 
this conductor at the closer spacing two critical 
voltages are indicated, one for increasing voltage and a 
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Conductor: 0.365. in. diameter 
° smooth surface 
+ rough surface 
Spacing to neutral: 63.5 in. 
Length: 10.0 ft. 
Frequency—60 cycles 


This character- 
istic seemed quite definite in the case of large polished 
conductors at small spacings, and was probably an effect 
of the space charge created by the uniform corona 
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.* 
TABLE III 
i Spacing ea (Kv. eff.) ey (Kv. eff.) 
Conductor — to Saianniilieiaiaaia 
neutral > Calc. (for md Cale. (for €c : 
(diam. in.) Condition (in.) Observed arg = 1) (Actual) Observed My = 1) (kv.) Fy 
0.015 Smooth 63.5 Tee, te law f 0.615 © 13.0 12.4 11.0 0.99 
0.015 = 7.5 6.5 9.12 0.710 10.0 9.65 9.0 0.99 
0.064 a pert 16.3 14.8 1.10 21.0 21.4 20.0 1.00 
1). 204 & Gas 41.5 40.0 1.07 62.0 61.5 59.0 0.99 
0.204 « 21:5 34.2 33.9 1.04 53.0 52.1 51.4 0.99 
0.365 Polished 63.5 62.7 62.7 1.00 89.0 90.5 87.0 0.977 
0.365 < 215 50.5 52.6 0.961. 76. 76.0 76.0 0.99 
0.365 Rough 63.5 54.0 62.7 0.86 87.0 90.5 66.0 0.975 
0.365 ‘ 21.5 44.5 52.6 0.848 77.0 76.0 60.8 0.99 
336,400 " 
C.M. 
A. 6. 8. B Smooth 21.5 77.0 90.4 0.852 125.. 119 100.5 0.963 
¢ bi 63.5 95.0 113 0.842 147. 149. 119 0.975 
« Mutilated 63.5 Apa 113. ane 149. 63 0.962 
sd ‘‘Weathered’”’ 
(Rough) 63.5 eet 113. a ete 149 105. 0.964 


eq Disruptive critical voltage in Peek’s formula. ( = eo, practically, for conductors of diameter greater than 0.15 in.) 


mg andm, Irregularity factors. 


€, Visual critical voltage in Peeks formula. Observed value is that at which loss becomes quadratic. 


e- Actual corona starting voltage 
mS Atmospheric correction factor. 


envelope. The roughened conductor gave a loss at 
much lower voltages than the polished, and a greater 
loss at the higher voltages. In this case the loss ap- 
parently followed no definite law, and was very sensitive 
to accidental surfacé conditions until well above the 


starting voltage when the curve became a quadratic. 
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Conductor: 0.365 in. diameter 
Spacing to neutral: 21.5 in. 
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clean cable spaced 63.5 in. to neutral gave no loss below 
119.0 ky. to neutral and closely followed the quadratic, 
for m, = 0.85, above 125 kv. This value of m). was 
about the average obtained with this conductor at the 
21.5-in. and 63.5-in spacings. See Table III. In the 
case of the roughened conductor the outside strands 
were scratched, as if the cable had been dragged 
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sharp rocks. The loss started at a very low voltage 
(53 per cent of the starting value for the smooth con- 
ductor) and was of greater magnitude than in the other 
two cases. 

It was found that the curve obtained by subtracting 
the quadratic from the loss curve of the mutilated con- 
ductor was a typical probability curve. Extrapolation 
of the curves for the three conditions beyond 150 kv. 
(up to which voltage the measurements were taken) 
showed them to come approximately together at 185 ky. 

The loss from the smooth cable had much the same 
characteristics as that from the roughened solid con- 
ductor (Fig. 18). The surface irregularities, in the 
former case due to stranding and in the latter case due 
to burrs and scratches, caused the loss to begin below 
the “visual critical voltage,” e,, (for a smooth conductor 
of the same diameter) but not so low as the critical 
disruptive voltage, é). The quadratic seemed to apply 
when the true critical voltage, e,, was approached. As 
was mentioned in connection with the solid conductors, 
the loss from the cables at voltages below e, was very 
sensitive to changes in surface condition. When the 
strands were badly scratched the loss started at a 
relatively low voltage, far below the value of e, for 
the smooth cable, and was of considerable magnitude at 
voltages too low to cause any discharge from the 
undamaged conductor. 

It is of interest to study the data obtained with the 


above three specimens of cable and the following’ 


conclusions are of particular interest: 

1. Ate,, corresponding to a three-phase line voltage 
of 258,000 volts, the loss from the smooth cable was 49 
kw. per mile of conductor. 

2. At 220,000 volts, three-phase, the loss from the 
smooth cable was 18.0 kw. per mile and from the rough 
cable was 29.4 kw. per mile. 

3. At 205,000 volts, three-phase, there was no loss 
from the smooth cable; 17.0 kw. per mile loss from the 
rough cable, and 38.0 kw. per mile loss from the muti- 
lated cable. 

4. At 132,000 volts, three-phase, the loss from the 
mutilated cable was 4.7 kw. per mile of conductor. 

5. At sea level and in fair weather the smooth cable 
would operate at 205,000 volts, and the rough cable at 
180,000 volts, three-phase, without corona loss. Corona 
would stil] be present on the mutilated cable at 130,000 
volts, three phase. 

From the above data it is evident that a great deal of 
care should be exercised in stringing the lines in order to 
keep them as free as possible from burrs and scratches. 
It is also evident that small changes in the surface 
condition of the conductor produce large changes in the 
magnitude of the loss near the critical voltage. The 
deviation of the loss curve from a quadratic below 
e, seems to follow the probability law and, since the 
loss below e, is determined by the size, projection, and 
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number of irregular “spots” on the conductor, it is 
reasonable that this law should apply, at least 
approximately. 

It seems that the best general practise is not to at- 
tempt to design the line for a given amount of corona 
loss, but to so choose the conductor and spacing that 
the dielectric strength of air (7. e., 30 kv. per cm. max. 
under standard atmospheric conditions) multiplied by 
the irregularity factor of that conductor is not exceeded 
at the conductor surface for the highest operating 
voltages. Recent developments in the manufacture 


“of cables having large diameters relative to their 


effective cross sectional areas make it economically 
possible to design and construct corona-free lines. 

The irregularity factor is determined by actual 
measurement on a specimen of the given conductor or 
a similar conductor which has been installed and well 
weathered under the particular conditions involved. 

Radio interference, and interference with successful 
carrier-current communication on the line itself are 
gaining importance as factors making the elimination 
of corona an important matter. 

Loss at Higher Frequency. . Fig. 13 gives the loss - 
characteristics of a large, solid conductor, polished, at 
420 cycles in comparison with the same at 60 cycles. 
The ratio of losses at the closer spacing was about 3 - 
and at the greater spacing was about 3.5. The conduc- 
tion component of the loss was apparently considerably 
greater at the small than at the large spacing and 
probably accounted for the difference in ratios. These 
curves are quadratics with the same critical voltages 
as the 60-cycle curves on the same conductor. 


COMPARISON WITH RESULTS OF PREVIOUS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The quadratic law, which was established by Mr. 
Peek in 1910, was closely checked for voltages above 
the “‘visual critical” value (e,). Below this voltage the 
deviation from a quadratic of the loss curves for cables 
and roughened solid conductors was found to follow 
the probability law closely. 

In order to obtain absolute values it is necessary to 
correct the loss data obtained in these tests because the 
ground plate did not intercept all the electrostatic flux 
emanating from the conductor. The correction varies 
with the spacing. For any given spacing, however, 
the percentage of flux intercepted by the plate is ap- 
proximately constant regardless of the voltage. 

The correction is readily obtained by comparing the 
calculated charging current of the conductor with the 
measured values. In this manner it was found that 
at a spacing of 68.5 in. to neutral about 44 per cent of 
the total current was measured, and at a spacing of 
21.5 in. to neutral about 78 per cent was measured. 
The uncorrected measured loss at the greater spacing 
was about 388 per cent of the value calculated by 
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means of Peek’s formula, and at the smaller spacing was 
about 70 per cent of the calculated value. 


The formulas for critical disruptive gradients and 
particularly the visual critical gradients as determined 
by Mr. Peek’s early work were closely checked. 

The disruptive critical voltage, ez, which is the volt- 
age at which the quadratic curve starts; the visual 
critical voltage, e,, and the actual corona starting volt- 
age, e,, for a number of conductors are tabulated in 
Table III. Both the calculated and observed values 
of the first two quantities are recorded. The calculated 
values of e, are from Peek’s® disruptive critical formulae 
form, = 1. The observed values of e, are the voltages 
at which the projected curves of square root of power 
against voltage intersects the voltage axis. The 
quantity m. (actual) is the ratio of observed e, to calcu- 
lated e,. 


UPRFACE CONDITIONS 


ROUGH 


14—ComMPaARATIVE CYCLOGRAMS SHOWING THE INFLU- 
CoRONA 


Fia. 
ENCE oF Conpuctor SurFAcE CoNnpiITIion UPon 
DiIscHARGE CHARACTERISTICS. 


Conductor: solid, 0.365 in. diameter 
Spacing to neutral: 63.5 in. 


The observed values of e, are the voltages at which the 
losses began to obey a quadratic law. The calculated 
values were obtained from Peek’s visual critical for- 
mulae for m, = 1. 


Over the entire range of conductors tested, a remarka- 
bly close agreement exists between the observed and 
calculated values of e,. There is also a fairly close 
agreement between the observed and calculated values 
of ez. It will be noted that in the case of the roughened 
solid conductors the loss actually started at voltages 
well above the e, of the same conductor in a polished 
condition. The same may be said regarding the 
roughened cable. For the mutilated cable, however, 


8. See ‘‘Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage Engineering,” 
by F. W. Peek, Jr., pages 117-152. 
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e. is lower than é€, (ez = é in the case of large conductors 
such as this). This condition is largely accounted 
for by the presence on the cable of numerous sharp 
projections which produced flux concentrations and 
consequently, local discharges at relatively low voltages. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CORONA DISCHARGE 


Typical cyclograms showing the discharge character- 
istics under different conditions are given in Figs. 3B, 
4and 14. It will be noted that for polished conductors 
(Figs. 4, 14 left side) the individual] discharges, partic- 
ularly the negative, form very suddenly, and the current 
waves contain abrupt distortions. In the case of rough- 
ened conductors (Fig. 14 right side) and cables the 
individual discharges form much more gradually and 
the current wave distortions are much less. abrupt. 
Fig. 14 illustrates the influence of surface conditions 
upon the magnitude and character of the discharge. 


The decrease of instantaneous disruptive voltage 
with increasing line voltage is shown in Fig. 14. 


SUMMARY 


The low-voltage cathode ray oscillograph is well 
adapted to investigations of phenomena involving small 
currents of complex wave shape. ‘This instrument was 
used in a study of the volt—ampere characteristics of the 
corona discharge. The circuit employed was such that 
the figures traced on the screen of the tube were volt- 
ampere cyclograms. . These cyclograms were photo- 
graphed by placing the film directly against the end 
of the tube and the power expenditure represented 
was calculated by a method which was in effect the 
same as that of transcribing the polar figures to 
rectangular coordinates and integrating the power 
wave in the usual manner. The results were converted 
to watts by means of the tube calibration data which 
were obtained by impressing definite voltages across 
the deflector plates and measuring the resulting 
deflections. 

The cyclograms give accurate indications of the 
structural nature and characteristics of the corona 
discharge. 

Some of these characteristics were checked visually 
by means of the stroboscope. 

The following conclusions were drawn regarding the 
power loss and starting voltage: 

1, Above the “visual critical voltage,” e,, as given 
in Mr. Peek’s early work, the loss-voltage relation is 
a quadratic. 

2. For polished solid conductors the loss suddenly 
jumps from zero to a definite value at e, and then 
follows a quadratic. 

3. For cables and roughened solid conductors the 
excess loss above or below that given by the quadratic 
law approximately follows the probability law below 


’ 
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e,. This excess loss may be either positive or negative, 
or both. 

4, The critical disruptive gradients and particularly 
the visual critical gradients as determined in Mr. 
Peek’s early work were closely checked. 

5. The loss near the starting voltage is greatly 
affected by the regularity and condition of the conductor 
surface. 

The characteristics of the discharge are briefly as 
follows: 

1. For polished solid conductors the individual 
discharges, particularly the negative, start suddenly 
and are accompanied by heavy rushes of current. 
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2. For roughened solid conductors or cables the 
individual discharges start gradually and the current 
waves contain no sharp breaks. 

3. The instantaneous disruptive voltages decrease 
with increasing line voltage. 

4. The individual discharges stop near the crests of 
the voltage waves. 

Acknowledgment is made of the assistance of Mr. 


T. M. Hotchkiss, and others of the staff of the High 
Voltage Engineering Laboratory. 
Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1020. 


The Law of Corona and the Dielectric Strength 
of Air—IV 


The Mechanism of Corona Formation and Loss 
BY F. W. PEEK: 


Fellow, 


Synopsis.—T he mechanisms of corona and corona loss have been 
studied with the cathode-ray oscillograph. High voltage power of the 
order of 0.1 watt can be measured with an accuracy of 1 per cent with 
this instrument. The measurements show that the loss follows the 
quadratic law above the visual critical voltage. 

On polished wires there is no loss until the visual critical voltage is 
reached. The loss then starts quite suddenly and takes a finite value 
on the quadratic curve. On cables and imperfect conductors there is a 
loss below the visual critical voltage on brushes at local ‘‘rough’’ 
spots. The loss due to these irregularities can be represented by the 
probability law. This is quite in accord with former work. 

In practise it is important not to mutilate the conductors in 
stringing. The really important factor in design is the irregularity 
factor, mo, for weathered conductors. No line should be operated 
with a corona loss under fair weather conditions. Itis not necessary 
from the economic standpoint since large diameters can be obtained 
with special types of conductors. 

The visual critical corona voltage can be calculated with great 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper records the continuation of an investiga- 
tion started in 1910, first reported to the Institute 
in 1911? and from time to time thereafter as 

seemed desirable. 


At this time the results of a study with the cathode, 


ray oscillograph are given. This instrument, not avail- 
able in a very practical form when the investigation was 
started, has now made it possible to obtain a very good 
picture of the mechanism of corona formation and loss 
as well as to measure small losses. The instrument 
used was of the Western Electric hot cathode type. 
Probably the first work on corona with the cathode 
ray oscillograph was done by Prof. H. J. Ryan who has 
added considerably to our knowledge of this subject’. 


RESUME AND CONCLUSIONS 


The cathode ray oscillograph used in the investigation 
described in this paper offers a means of studying the 
mechanism of corona loss as well as a means of measur- 
ing accurately small low power factor losses. 

This investigation clearly shows the mechanism of 
corona loss. It was found that the corona loss follows 
the quadratic law above the visual critical voltage. 
Below this voltage there is no loss on polished con- 


1. Consulting Engineer, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

2. Peek, Law of Corona and Dielectric Strength of Air—I, 
Transactions, A. I. E. E., 1911, Vol. 30, pp. 1889-1988. 

38. Ryan and Henline, Hysteresis Character of Corona Forma- 
tion, Transactions A. I. HE. H., 1924, Vol. 33, p. 1118. 

Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. EH. E., 
Detroit, Mich., June 20-24, 1927. 
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accuracy. As the applied a-c. voltage is increased above the visual 
critical value, the instantaneous critical voltage becomes lower and 
lower until finally corona starts at the zero point of the wave. This 
occurs when the applied voltage is twice the visual critical voltage. . 
At still higher voltage, corona starts below zero or on the falling wave. 
The effect is as if the instantaneous critical voltage is reduced by an 
amount approximately equal to the excess of the applied voltage 
above the visual critical voltage. Thus when the excess is equal to the 
visual critical voltage the instantaneous voltage is zero. This 
occurs when the applied voltage is twice the visual critical voltage. 
The reason for this is clearly shown as well as many other interesting 
facts. 

Artificial corona was readily proticad with all of the char- 
acteristics of real corona after the mechanism was determined. 

The quadratic law seems to be the rational expression for the loss. 

Details of measurements are given in the supplemental paper on 
measurements by Starr and Lloyd, ‘‘Methods Used in an Investiga- 
tion of Corona Loss by Means of the Cathode-Ray Oscillograph.” 


ductors but loss may occur on an imperfect conductor 
due to local corona at surface irregularities caused by 
abrasions, dirt, etc. A weathered cable has the 
characteristic of a dirty wire and may approximate 
the quadratic down to the disruptive critical voltage. 
The operating voltage should be below the disruptive 
critical voltage for the weathered conductor. The 
losses due to chance irregularities near the critical 


‘voltage are closely approximated by the probability 


law. This quite confirms the results of the former 
investigations. 


The measured visual critical corona voltages check 
the calculated values very closely. 

The cathode ray oscillograms show quite clearly how 
the corona loss occurs. As the applied voltage is in- 
creased above the visual critical voltage, corona starts 
at a lower and lower instantaneous value of voltage on 
the a-c. wave. The instantaneous value of starting 
voltage on the a-c. wave is decreased by an amount 
approximately equal to the excess of the applied 
voltage above the visual critical voltage. For 
instance, when the applied voltage is twice the 
visual critical voltage, corona starts at the zero point 
of the voltage wave on each half-cycle. Thus the excess 
of the applied voltage above ¢, is 


Ley —€y ==\ ey 
The critical voltage is then decreased by this amount 
or reduced to 
G — & = 0 
The reason for this is quite evident. After corona 
starts, a tube of corona surrounds the conductor and 
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is charged through the “corona ares” up to the maxi- 
mum of the wave when the arcs go out or corona stops. 
This corona tube or “‘space’ charge increases quite 
suddenly to a finite diameter at the start and then more 
gradually as the maximum of the wave is approached. 
This charge caused by the excess voltage returns 
towards the conductor with the falling wave and adds 
to the charge caused by the applied voltage on the 
next half-cycle. When the sum of these charges is 


Conducting Plates 


Sheild 


Fic. 1—ARRANGEMENT OF VERTICAL PLATE AND CONDUCTOR 
ror A Strupy or Corona By Means or THE CaTHoDE Ray 
OscILLOGRAPH 


sufficient to cause the breakdown gradient, corona 
starts at an instantaneous voltage less than the visual 
critical voltage. With the start of corona there is a 
sudden rush of current. When twice the visual critical 
voltage is applied, the excess voltage.is equal to the 
critical voltage. The charge due to this excess voltage 
is then sufficient to cause corona without any additional 
charge. Corona thus starts on the following half-cycles 
on the zero of the wave as shown above. If the applied 
voltage is further increased, corona starts below the 
zero of the wave or on the falling voltage. 

Corona characteristics can be produced artificially 
by means of condensers. For example, take two con- 
densers and place’ a gap in series with a resistance 
across one of them. If voltage is applied and gradually 
increased, capacity current flows until the gap breaks 
down. There is a sudden rush of current. The spark, 
which represents the corona, continues to the maximum 
of the voltage wave when it stops. This leaves an 
excess charge on one condenser which adds to the charge 
caused by the line voltage on the next half-cycle. The 
gap breaks down at lower and lower instantaneous 
voltage as the applied voltage is increased and becomes 
zero when the applied voltage is twice the initial start- 
ing voltage as in the case of corona. 
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It is shown that the loss 1s caused by the charging 
of the space condenser through the “resistance’’ of the 
corona are or by the motion of the charge through the 
field and that the quadratic is the rational form for the 
loss to take. 

The formation of corona current is niet faster on 
the negative than on the positive wave. 

The results are of practical as well as theoretical 
importance. For instance, Fig. 7 shows very decidedly 
the importance of using care in stringing conductors. 


METHODS OF TESTS 


The cathode ray oscillograph was connected as shown 
in Fig. 1. With this arrangement the field across one 


‘pair of plates is proportional to the voltage while that 


across the other pair is proportional to the current. 
When voltage is applied across a capacity load, an 
ellipse is described, as shown in Fig. 2, the abscissas 
being proportional to the instantaneous voltages and 
the ordinates to the instantaneous current. These 
figures are recorded photographically. The voltage 
deflections to the left are positive while those to the 
right are negative. Positive currents cause deflections 
above the horizontal axis and negative currents below 
the axis. If the voltage wave is known, the voltage and 
current waves can be plotted as shown in Fig. 8. 
Power is easily obtained by measurements of the 
instantaneous voltage and current and by simple - 
calculations as follows: 

Each figure is divided into an integral number of 
equal-time sections and the product of the mean 
ordinate by the mean abscissa is obtained for each 


Fig. 2—Cyctoeram or Capacity Current Berore THE START 
or CoRoNA 


section. The average of all such products is then 
multiplied by the circuit calibration constants, volts 
and amperes per unit deflection of the cathode beam. 
The result is expressed in watts. This is equivalent to 
transcribing the figures to rectangular coordinates and 
then integrating the power wave in the usual manner. 
Power of the order of 0.1 watts can be measured with an 
accuracy of about 1.0 per cent. 

The general arrangement for corona measurements 
is shown in Fig. 1. The measurements were usually 
made between a single wire and a plane. Precautions 
were taken to eliminate the end effect by making the 
measurements on about 10 ft. of wire in the central 
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j feos the plane. Precautions ete also taken to guard 


against stray fields and to prevent phase angle dis- 


placement errors. 
_ Since they are very eS covered in the 

Eepelcnantsl paper, it is not necessary to go into 
further details here regarding the measurements.‘ 
‘The assistance of Messrs. W. L. Lloyd, E. C. Starr, 
_ T. M. Hotchkiss, and other members of the High 
Voltage Engineering Laboratory Staff in carrying on 
this investigation, is acknowledged. Mr. Starr’s work 
in making the measurements was especially valuable. 


EARLY WORK AND LAWS FOR DETERMINING LOSS AND 
CRITICAL OR STARTING VOLTAGE 


The following brief statement of laws established 
_in the first paper of the series should be of assistance 
in comparing the earlier work with the present. 
The several laws of corona are as follows: 
The visual critical HUMES or the voltage at which 
corona first starts: 


: . 
6, = shah lOs = kv. to neutral (crest) 
} ; : 
7 pie jee 30 (1 =) kv. per em. (crest 
ES: SURI et.) sa oP | (crest) 
a ae 92 ie 
6 = —— 
203. nat 
Where x. 
| r = radius in cm., — 
| Ss = spacing in cm., — 
. t = temp. deg. cent., 
- 6 = barometric pressure cm., 

= : 
The power loss is: mite 
: 241 eet ty ee ay 
Set (f + 25) /r/s (@— eo)? 10-> kw. per km. of one 
. me f , ce : hit es 
hs Me conductor 
€o = Jomord log. = effective kv. to neutral 
7 go = 21.1 m> = irregularity factor 

For small conductors: 


‘oie ( - 


1 + 23077 _) ) Tule 


vs has Bedi Peeve to as the quadratic law and 
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polished conductor, no loss would be expected below 


the visual critical voltage e,. It was further stated that 
the loss should then start quite suddenly and follow the 
quadratic law. For rough conductors the loss should 
be expected below e, due to the surface irregularities. 
This should follow because abrasions, dirt, and other 
chance irregularities cause high local stress and thus 
local corona and loss below e,. Since local corona is 


caused by chance conditions, it is difficult to predeter- 


mine. It was shown that this loss followed the proba- 
bility law. 


CoroNA LOSS MEASUREMENTS By THE CATHODE RAY. 
OSCILLOGRAPH : 


. Power Loss and the Quadratic Law. In Fig. 3A, 
measurements made by the cathode-ray oscillograph 
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KILOVOLTS TO NEUTRAL (EFFECTIVE) — 
Fie. 3—OBsERVED Corona Loss 


Measured by means of the cathode ray oscillograph 
Conductor: 0.0382 cm. diam. smooth 
Spacing: 161 cm. to neutral — 
Length: 305. cm. 


TABLE I 
CORONA LOSS ON SMALL CONDUCTOR 
Conductor—0.0382-cm. diameter, smooth 


Spacing —161 cm. to neutral 
Length —305 cm. 
Freq. —60— 


Effective reir (nilliamperes) 


Power { 
loss 


Entire 
cycle 


Disruptive 
interval 


Kv. (eff.) 
to neutral 
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the resulting straight line is the test of the quadratic. 
The loss starts suddenly at e, and follows the straight 
line. The extension of this line cuts the axis at e 
or éz. Between e, and e, there is very little loss for this 
relatively smooth wire. This curve is a check on the 
quadratic law for voltages up to ten times the starting 
voltage. 
Fig. 4 shows that a larger polished wire also follows 
the quadratic law above e,, or that 
p =k (e— @). 
The Disruptive Critical Voltage and Visual Critical 
Voltage. The disruptive critical voltage e, or é is due to 
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40 60 80 100 120 140 
VOLTAGE TO NEUTRAL KILOVOLTS EFFECTIVE 
Fia. 4—OsserRvED Corona Loss 


Measured by means of the cathode ray oscillograph 
Conductor: 0.520 cm. diam. polished 
Spacing: 161. cm. to neutral 
Length: 305. cm. 


a gradient of 30 kv. per cm. at the conductor and is the 
voltage used in the quadratic, for large conductors; 
ez is used for small conductors. The gradient go cor- 
responds to the strength of air. Quoting from the first 
paper, ‘“With perfect conductors loss does not start 


TABLE II 
CORONA LOSS ON MEDIUM CONDUCTOR 
Conductor—0.520-cm. diameter, polished 


Spacing —161 cm. to neutral 
Length —305cm. 
Freq. —60~ 


Effective current (milliamperes) 


Ky. (eff.) Disruptive Entire Power loss 
to neutral interval cycle (watts) 
60.0 1.80 
65.0 3.81 
80.0 10.3 
100.0 23.3 
130.0 54.3 


Correction Factor—Divide power by 0.33 


at the voltage e@, at which the disruptive gradient is 
reached at the conductor surface, but only after the 
disruptive strength of air has been exceeded over 
an appreciable distance from the conductor, that is, at a 
higher voltage e,. With such conductors there would 
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be no loss until e, was reached. The loss would then 
suddenly take nearly the definite value calculated for 
this applied voltage by the equation.”* With the 
usual imperfect conductors there is loss below e, due 
to tufts of visual corona at local irregularities. Any 
appreciable corona loss is thus always accompanied by 
visual corona. For a dirty or mutilated wire, loss 
occurs at local brushes below the true e, for the wire. 
These local losses below or near the critical voltage are 
difficult to predetermine because they are caused by 
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Fig. 5—CriricaL DisRuPTIVE GRADIENT 


chance conditions. This is generally not of great 
practical importance as it is desirable to operate below 
@. The loss on new wires decreases after operation as 
the irregularities are burned off. The local irregularity 
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Fig. 6—OBsERVED Corona Loss 


Measured by means of the cathode ray oscillograph 
Conductor; 0.928 cm. diam. smooth (1) 
mutilated (2) 
Spacing: 161. cm. to neutral 
Length: 305. cm. ~ 


loss then becomes insignificant compared to those 
caused by dew, frost, rain, etc. 

Values of g, and gaz or go determined by the cathode 
ray oscillograph are the plotted points in Fig. 5. The 
drawn curves are the calculated values. The check is 
very good. { 

Loss Near the Critical Voltage and the Effect of the 
Condition of the Conductor Surface. In Fig. 6, loss 
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curves are plotted for a rough and fs a highly polished 


- wire both directly between p and e and between Vp 
and e. 
the loss follows the quadratic law. 


The curve between the \/ p and e shows that 
For the polished 
wire there is no loss until e, isreached. At that voltage 
the loss suddenly takes a definite value on the quadratic 


curve. With the rough wire there is loss below e, 
TABLE III 
CORONA LOSS ON LARGE CONDUCTOR 
Conductor—0. 928-cm. diameter 
Spacing -—161 cm. to neutral 
Length —305 cm. 
Freq. —60~ 
| Effective current (milliamperes) 
Kv. (eff.) Disruptive Entire Power loss 
to neutral interval cycle (watts) 
_ Polished surface 
87.0 0.192 0.361 S aS ao 
91.0 0.330 0.404 7.45 
100.0 0.508 0.485 i 11.8 
215.0) 0.695 0.622 25.3 
130.0 0.915 0.789 » 43.2 
149.5 il ale 1.01 69.7 
-Roughened surface 
67.3 0.995 
74.8 3.86 
82.3 6.95 
86.7 8.72 
90.7 10.5 
99.4 16.9 
114.3 29a 
129.0 46.0 
149.3 74.0° 


Correction Factor—Divide power by 0.35—Current by 0.44 
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then decreased by a factor mo. 


quadratic down to ép. 
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due to local brushes at irregularities. The loss on the 
rough wire is in excess of the loss on the smooth wire 
up to about twice e,. As determined in the early work, 


this excess loss follows the probability curve 
: h(eg —e)? 


p=qde 
Fig. 7 shows loss curves near é) for smooth, rough, 
and mutilated conductors. The excess loss for the 
mutilated conductor is shown by the dotted line. 
The ratio between e for the rough and. polished wires 
gives the irregularity factor m,. After operation or 
weathering, the loss at €¢) becomes quite small. 
The measurements by the cathode ray oscillograph | 
are thus quite in agreement with laws formulated in the 
former work as follows: 


a. At the visual critical voltage and above, corona 
loss follows the quadratic law over a wide voltagerange, 
ore : 

= k (e— @)? 
-b. There is no loss below e, for polished wires. 
-c. For roughened wires, there is a loss below e, at 


TABLE IV 
CORONA LOSS ON CABLE 
Conductor—A. C. S. R. cable, 1.88-cm. diameter 


Spacing —161 cm. to neutral 
Length —305 cm. 
by 4 Power loss (watts) — 
Ky. (eff.) 
to neutral Smooth Rough Mutilated, 
65.0 0.648 
(435(0) 2.34 
85.0 6.53 
95.0 11.3 
105.0 16.5, 
110.0 3.69 
115.0 7.44 
120.0 3.06 ie. 27.8 
125.0 9.20 18.7 
130,07" ~ 1573 22.5 33.6 
135.0 21.6 28.5 
140.0 25.4 32.5 40.6 
145.0 28.8 36.2 
- 150.0 34.6 41.0 48.8 


The critical voltage, eo, is 

This irregularity loss 
follows the probability curve. For the ordinary 
weathered cable, the loss is generally not far from the 


d. é, éa, and e, check former mez 
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may be corrected so that it corresponds to one of two 
parallel wires of the given length by multiplying by 
the proper factor. 


THE MECHANISM OF CORONA OR HOW CORONA FORMS 


The Critical Voltage or Breakdown. The cathode ray 
oscillograph gives a very good picture of the mechanism 
of corona formation from instant to instant during the 
a-c. wave. Some exceedingly interesting facts have 
been observed. For instance, as the applied voltage is 
increased above the visual critical voltage, e,, corona 
starts at a lower and lower instantaneous voltage on 
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Fig. 8—VariaTion or InsTanTANEOUS CORONA STARTING 
VOLTAGE WITH APPLIED VOLTAGE 
Applied Visual Instantaneous critical 
Voltage (kv.) critical voltage (e;) (kv.) 
| voltage (kv.) } 
Eff. Max. (Max.) Pos. Neg. 
87.0 123. 122.6 105. 101. 
-91.0 129. « 102. 93.3 
100.0 141. “ 90.4 Le 
113.5 161. “ 76.5 66.7 
130.0 184. Ks 60.4 49.1 
149.5 212. a 42.8 30.1 
the wave. The instantaneous value of the starting 


voltage on the a-c. wave actually becomes zero when the 
applied voltage is approximately 2e and finally crosses 
zero at higher applied voltages. 

The visual critical corona voltage or the a-c. voltage 
at which corona starts when a low voltage is applied 
and gradually increased, is very sharp and definite 
and can be determined with accuracy. The formula 
for calculating this voltage is given above and seems 
to check well with the present tests. When the voltage 
is increased above the visual voltage and then reduced, 
the corona stops at the same voltage at which it started. 
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Loss occurs when the voltage is above the critical 
voltage. A study of the instantaneous corona at volt- 
ages in excess of the critical voltage is thus important 
to an understanding of the mechanism of corona loss. 
Fig. 8 shows a set of cyclograms taken on a wire. The 
top figure was made just at the start of corona at @,, 
and represents capacity current with a slight corona 
hump at the maximum of the voltage. The ordinates 
give current, while the abscissas give voltage. Follow- 
ing the X axis to the left, it will be noted that a sudden 
increase of current or hump starts just before the 
maximum voltage is reached, and at an instantaneous 
voltage not far from e,. At the maximum voltage, the 
corona hump disappears. The curve is then ap- 
proximately the capacity ellipse, altered somewhat by 


A 


(a) Applied voltage e = 65.6 kv. max. to neutral; 
Visual critical voltage e, = 18.1; 


Instantaneous critical voltage e; = — 26 ky. 


(b) Applied voltage, e = 212 kv. max,; 
Visual critical voltage ey = 18.1; 
Instantaneous critical voltage e; = 


— 142 kv. 


Fig. 9—INSTANTANEOUS CoRONA STARTING BELOW ZERO OR 
ON THE FALLING WAVE FOR APPLIED VOLTAGES Far IN EXCESS 
OF THE VISUAL CRITICAL VOLTAGE, ¢y 


Spacing conductor to plane 161 cm. Diameter of conductor 0.371 em. 
Frequency 60 cycles. Scale smaller in (b) than (a). Compare with Fig. 8 


the motion of the space charge, until corona starts 
again on the next half-cycle. The polar diagrams have 
been translated to the usual rectangular co-ordinates at 
the right. The corona hump is well shown in these 
figures. It will be noted that the corona starts at.a 
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lower and lower instantaneous voltage as the applied 
voltage is increased until in the last figure the in- 
stantaneous starting voltage on the a-c. wave e; is 
almost zero. At a still higher voltage, e; passes 
through zero or becomes negative, as in Fig. 9. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 114, when the voltage is gradually 
increased, corona starts at the maximum of the wave 
when the visual critical voltage e, is reached. This 
voltage is very definite. When a higher voltage, e, 
is applied as in Fig. 11B, corona starts during the first 
half-cycle at the instantaneous voltage e,. The charge 
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Fic. 1O—Comparative CycLoGRAMS SHOWING THE INFLUENCE 
or Conpuctor SuRFACE CONDITION UPON Corona DISCHARGE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Conductor: A. C. S. R. Cable. 


336,400 cm. cross-section area 
Spacing: 63.5 in. to neutral 


0.741 in. diam. 


on the conductor is then q, or the flux is y,. e, is the 
voltage necessary to produce the flux or the charge 
required to cause the breakdown gradient g,. In this 
particular example, assume that the wire at the start 
is negative. After corona begins, the positive ions are 
attracted to it and discharged. The repelled ions 
become in effect a charged cylinder, of varying diameter, 
surrounding the conductor. The stress between the 
conductor and this charged cylinder, or “‘space charge,”’ 
now remains more or less constant with increasing 
voltage or just high enough to maintain the corona 
charging ares; see Fig. 15. The stress is limited by the 
breakdown gradient of the air, go. Corona continues to 
form and to increase the outer cylinder until the maxi- 
mum voltage is reached or slightly passed, when it 
stops. At this instant, the stress between the wire 
and the corona cylinder is just below the breakdown 
value. With decreasing voltage, the stress between 
the wire and the space charge decreases and somewhere 
on the descending wave becomes zero. This leaves for 
the instant the total flux on the space charge. The 
conductor and the space charge are then at the same 
potential. This occurs at e—e, on the descending 
wave. If there were no drop in the corona, this con- 
dition would occur at the maximum of the wave. With 
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reversal of the voltage, the space charge, in effect, adds 
to the charge on the conductor. When the sum of 
these two charges becomes, in effect, equal to q,, so as to 
cause a gradient g, near the conductor surface, break- 
down occurs. Then, if the charge due to the voltage 
is q;, and that due to the space charge is q., breakdown 
occurs when 

qi SF ds . Q» 
or in terms of flux 

Vit vs = bw 

In Fig. 118, the voltage has been increased above 

é,. It is seen that corona starts at the reduced instan- 
taneous voltage e; on the second or + half-cycle. This 
is the voltage necessary to produce the flux y;. The 


- effect is as if the charge q, produced by the excess in the 


voltage above e, on the first half-cycle were added 
directly to the charge on the conductor in the next half- 
cycle so that corona starts when the sum of these be- 
comes q,. In other words, corona starts at the in- 
stantaneous voltage e, on the first half-cycle that the 
voltage is applied.. On the next and following half- 
cycle it starts on the wave at a lower instantaneous 
voltage, e; Fig. 12 shows this graphically. 

In Fig. 124, flux just sufficient to start corona at 
voltage e, is shown leaving the conductor. Corona 
“arcs” are about to form, suddenly increasing the volt- 
age across increased capacity and causing the sudden 
increase in current shown in Fig. 9. Fig. 12B shows the 
conditions at the maximum of the voltage wave. 
The outer cylinder has been charged through the 
corona “ares.” The stress at the conductor is still 
sufficient to maintain corona and there is considerable 


€-€) €-ey-Excess of Crest Voltage Above ey 


Corona Starts on 
Second Half-cycle_ 


Voltage at which 
Corona just Starts a 
Excess Voltage Above e,=-(e-e,) 
A 8 


Fic. 11—MercHaAnismM or Corona 


flux from the corona cylinder. The space charge 
cylinder has been fully charged and the “arcs” die out as 
the voltage starts to fall. Fig. 12c shows the point 
on thedecreasing wave where all the flux is on the space 
charge and there is no voltage between the conductor 
and the space charge. In Fig. 12D, corona is starting on 
the second half-cycle at the reduced voltage e;. The 
same flux is attached to the conductor as caused by the 
voltage e,, in Fig. 124. The flux is caused partly by 
ei and partly by the space charge. It is thus not 
necessary for e; to be as great as e, to cause the break- 
down gradient. 

The reduction in instantaneous critical voltages is 
approximately equal to the excess of the applied 
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Thus, if e is the applied voltage, It is stated above that the stress at the conductor 
€— Cy ~ ey — Cj after corona starts does not increase with increasing 
or voltage but remains at a value just sufficient to keep the 
e; = 2e,—e. air broken down and to supply the outer cylinder or 


voltage above e,. 


This equation states that the instantaneous starting 
voltage, e;, is zero when the applied voltage is 2e,, 
or that when the space charge is in effect q,, no ad- 
ditional charge is needed to start corona. Instanta- 


Fig. 12—Mercuanism or Corona 


A. Just at start of corona. Flux from conductor only 

B. Just before corona stops at crest of voltage wave. 
conductor and space charge 

C. After corona stops. Flux from space charge only . 

D. Just at second start of corona. Flux from space charge adding to 
conductor charge 

Center figures. 


Flux from 


Schematic diagram of corona discharge circuit 


neous voltages, e;, are plotted with applied voltages in 
Fig. 18. Note that e; is zero at approximately 2e,. 
If the above rule held over a wide range of voltage, 
it would. be found that 

e+e; = 2e, = constant 
As a matter of fact, as would be expected, the tests 
show that e + e; is not constant, but approximately so, 
near the critical voltage. Actually, the effect is as if the 
total space charge were not effective in reducing the 
critical voltage, but that 

€; = @y— (€— @y) a 

where a is a leakage factor and is less than unity. Fig. 
14 shows this for several different wires. If the total 
charge were effective, the curves would be parallel to the 
-gaxis. At 420 cycles, as would be expected, the leakage 
is not appreciable. 


- space. 


INSTANTANEOUS DISRUPTIVE VOLTAGE (e;) KILOVOLTS 


0 40 80 120 160 200 
LINE VOLTAGE KILOVOLTS TO NEUTRAL (MAX.) (em) 


Fig. 13—VariATION oF INSTANTANEOUS VOLTAGE OF CORONA 
ForMATION witH LINE VOLTAGE 


Conductor: Solid-smooth surface. .0.015 in. diameter 
Spacing to neutral: 63.5 in. 


space charge. This is illustrated by the test curves in 
Fig. 15. The voltage was measured between the 
conductor and small wires placed at different points in 
It will be noted that the voltage between these 
points increases directly with increasing voltage until 
the critical voltage is reached, after which the voltage 
remains more or less constant. 

Artificial Corona. The mechanism of the corona 


e,+ @— KILOVOLTS 


40 80 120. 160 200 
@— KILOVOLTS MAXIMUM APPLIED 


Fig. 14—VariaTIon oF e; +e with Linn VoLtTaGsE 


e; = Instantaneous disruptive corona voltage 
e = Maximum line voltage to neutral 
Conductor: 

1 0.464 cm. radius polished 

2 0.260 cm. radius polished 

3 0.019 cm, radius smooth 
Spacing: 161. cm. to neutral 


breakdown can be illustrated with condensers. For the 
sake of simplicity, take two condensers as in Fig. 16. 
Shunt one of these with a gap set to spark at voltage 
e, and of such characteristics that it never short-circuits 
c; This gap thus has a valve action sparking when a 
voltage e, is impressed across it but not short-circuiting 
c,. On the first half-cycle, the spark, which represents 
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the corona, starts at the instantaneous line voltage 
é,, because e, is the total applied voltage that causes 
the breakdown voltage e, on c;. At that instant the 
voltage across c, is e, — €;. With increasing line volt- 
age, the voltage across c, does not rise above e; because 
_of the are. The excess voltage is placed across ¢. 
When the maximum of the wave is reached, the current 
stops and the are goes out. Ata voltage e— e, on tne 
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Fig. 15—ExpLoraTion oF Sratic Fienp SURROUNDING A 


CoNDUCTOR 


X = Distance from conductor center to equipotential surface 
E,, = Voltage across space X 
Conductor: solid copper, polished 
0.927 cm. diameter 
Spacing: 161. cm. to neutral 
Critical disruptive corona voltage—86.8 kv. 


falling quarter of the wave, the total voltage is on ¢». 
Finally, on the + half of the wave, the voltage across 
the gap again becomes e; and the spark again starts. 
This occurs at the instantaneous line voltage e;. e; is 
lower than the instantaneous voltage e, at which corona 


Aas 


Spark Starts 
Second Half-cycle 


Instantaneous 
Voltage Across C; 


Instantaneous 
Voltage Across Cy 


~ [(e-e))-(ey-ey)]= | +(€i-e1)=-(e-€) 


-(e-ey) +y-e,=(2e,-e)-e; 


Fig. 16—Opreration or Sinqaue-Gap, Fixep-CapPaciTaNcE 


ARTIFICIAL CoRONA CIRCUIT 


started on the first half-wave, by the amount that e 
exceeded e, because an excess charge, (e — e,) ¢, on ¢1, 
adds to the charge due to the line voltage, or 
€—.€, = Cy— @; 
e; = 2e,—e 

This is the relation arrived at for corona on wires and, 
as in the case of corona, the spark starts at zero in- 
stantaneous line voltage when the applied voltage is 
twice the critical voltage. The above holds whatever 
the relation between the capacities of the condensers, or 
whether one gap is used or several gaps are used to 
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break down successively. The actual corona loss 
relation would be more nearly approached with a suc- 
cessive breakdown of gaps with increasing voltage. | 


H. V. Transformer Potential Transformer 


Cy 


a Cathode-Tube 
Deflector Plates Rs Rg 


Potentiometer 


1A. C. Supply 


Rig. 17—Sineue-Garp Crircuir ror PropuciInGg AND STUDYING 
ARTIFICIAL CORONA 


Fig. 18—ArtiricraL CoRONA 


A—Just above critical voltage 
B—Oonsiderably above critical voltage 
C—Over twice critical voltage—corona starting ‘‘below zero” 
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A similar voltage relation holds if the gap is permitted to 
short-circuit the condenser except that the gap must 
then be set at double voltage. The voltage relations 
are followed out for several half-cycles in Fig. 16. 
The arrows on the condensers show the relation of the 
fluxes at different parts of the wave. In one instance 
it will be noted that all’of the flux is attached to the 
“‘space charge’ or condenser Cs. . 

Compare Fig. 16 with Fig. 12, wherethesamerelations 
are shown for actual corona and space charge. 

A condenser arrangement for artificial corona was 
made as in Fig. 17. Tests were also made with several 
gaps breaking down successively. The cyclograms in 
Fig. 18 show how closely artificial corona agrees with 
actual corona. 

The Power Loss. The mechanism has so far been 
described up to the point where the charge of the ionized 
space of the first half-cycle in effect adds to the charge 
on the conductor of the next half-cycle and breakdown 
occurs when the sum of these two charges is in effect 
equal to q,, or causes a stress g,. In this particular case, 
the start was made with the wire (—). The returning 
charge was then also (—). Following the new break, 
this was cancelled by a (+) charge while a (+) charge 
was repelled from the conductor. The space charge 
cylinder moves out with increasing voltage and is 
charged through the corona arcs until the wave reaches 
maximum. Thearcs then die out or corona stops. The 
sudden increase of current at the critical voltage is 
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0 
30) 7on00) 70 90 110) 130.150 
KILOVOLTS TO NEUTRAL (EFFECTIVE) 


Fig. 19—Errective Corona Current During Disruptive 
INTERVAL 


Conductor: 0.927 cm. diameter, polished 
Spacing to neutral: 161. cm. 
Length: 305. em. 


caused by a sudden increase of voltage across the in- 
creased capacity. Part of the energy in the “‘space 
charge’ field is returned to the circuit and part of the 
energy is not returned or is returned at the wrong part 
of the wave and is lost. When the conductors are far 
apart, the main part of the loss occurs in the space 
between the conductor and corona cylinder. Where 
the conductors are close together, or the voltage is 
approaching the spark-over voltage, a conduction loss 
is also caused by ions migrating to the opposite con- 
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ductor. The measurements show that over a very 
wide range of conditions the loss follows the quadratic 
law 
fe) ki(e — 0)” 

An examination of the mechanism makes this appear 
the rational form for the loss to take. This seems so . 
for the following reasons: The space charge is propor- 
tional to (e — é)) C. Energy is required to move this 
charge through the field or through the voltage from the 
conductor to the corona cylinder. The voltage be- 
tween the conductor and the space charge or corona 


TABLE V 
P=4fC(e — eo)? X 108 watts 
f = frequency 
c = conductor capacitance to neutral, farads 
e = max. line voltage to neutral, kv. 
€o9 = max. critical voltage to neutral, kv. 
P (watts)* 
€ eo €, =o if Cc 
(Kyv.) (Kv.) (Pelee Meas. Cale. 


Conductor: 0.0381-cm. diameter. spacing: 161 cm. to neutral 


C (corrected) = 0.747 X 10-" farads. f =60. eo = 9.90 
s/r = 16,900 
16.4 9.90 6.5 60 0.747 0.014 0.076 
18.4 Ms 8.5 a oe) 0.100 0.130 
20.4 < VOWS e =a 0.246 0.198 
Boies se 13.3 * oe 0.382 0.318 
QTd f aha) sg “ 0.588 0.570 
33.9 es 24.0 ss oe bee iE 1.04 
42.5 th 32.6 us ie 1.90 1.92 
53.8 ee 43.9 bi me 3.36 3.45 
axa . 55.8 f ¥ S03 5.60 
85.6 € Taeetl < ss 10.2 10.3 
128.8 2 118.9 id 25.4 25.4 
158.0 sf 148.1 ee 41.5 39 Lm 
Conductor: 0.519-cm. diameter, spacing: 161 cm. to neutral 
C (corrected) = 1.06 X 10-!! farads. f = 60. eg = 59.0 s/r = 1240. 


85.0 ai) 59.00 24s 26.0 60 1.06 1.80 1.72 

92.0 fs 33. . a 3.81 2.78 
113. ce 54. i s 10.3 7.42 
141. Ue 82. 4 “ 23.3 17.2 
184. 125. ie ~ 54.3 39.8 


Conductor: 0.927-cm. diameter spacing: 161 cm. to neutral 
C (corrected) = 1.13 X 10- farads. f = 60. eg = 89.6. s/r = 695. 


123. 89.6 33.4 60 1.13 3.51 3.04 
129. ss 39.4 iS . 7.45 4.23 
141. = 51.4 <4 < iW Lee} 7.20 
160. ss 70.4 wv ¥ 25.3 13.5 
184. fi 94.4 =a ef 43.2 24.2 
21D. ‘i 122.4 Z s 62G 40.8 


Conductor: 0.927-cm. diameter spacing: 54.6 cm. to neutral 
C (corrected) = 2.44 X 10-™ farads. f = 420. e6 = 69.4. s/r = 236. 


BIS Ws 69.4 47.6 420 2.44 84.4 93.0 
132. SS 62.6 g 165. 161. 
147. e 77.6 by e 250. 247. 
170. cs 100.6 2 ff 415. 415 
191. * 121.6 H 6 587. 601. 
206. wu 136.6 # # 764. 767. 


*In making the loss calculations, the values of C in the formula were 
corrected to correspond to the actual capacitances of the conductor to the 
active section of the ground plate. The factors were determined by com- 
paring the calculated and measured charging currents. 

The measured values are the actual values computed from the 
cyclograms. j 

* Eo * o* * * * 

The check between the measured values of loss and the corresponding 
values calculated by the above simple formula is very good when s/r 
is large or when the frequency is high. When s/r is small or when the 
frequency is low, it is necessary to introduce a factor which is a function 
of the capacitance and also a factor to take care of ionic: leakage as in 
the quadratic law. Thus in the tables above, for the lower values of S/r 
with 60 cycles, the difference between the measured and calculated watts 
is considerable. The corrective factor has not been applied to any of the 
above tables. ; 


_ eylinder is proportional to (e — eo) and, in fact, appears 
to equal (e— e) for the higher frequencies and very 

_ large spacings. The energy may be considered as 
_ being lost in the resistance of the corona ares charging 
and discharging the corona cylinder. The loss is thus 


E W = (€— &) (€— &) KC = (e— &)?kC 

| or the power , ron 
p=A4fCk (e— e)? 

F The above relation checks the measured values for 


me) 


Fig. 20—Vortace, Current, AnD Power Waves as DeriveD 
FROM CoRONA CyYCLOGRAMS : 


E = Voltage I = Current ‘P = Power 
Conductor: 0.927 em. diameter, polished 
Spacing: 161. cm. to neutral 
- A—87.0 kv. (eff.) to neutral 
B—113.5 kv. (eff.) to neutral 
C—149.5 kv. (eff.) to neutral 
D—113.5 kv. (eff.) to neutral 
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equation and were originally determined empirically 
in the quadratic law. The part of the energy in the 
space charge that is returned to the circuit at the 
proper part of the wave is not lost but gives the extra 
capacity effect of corona. 

There is no loss at @) because breakdown does not 
take place until the voltage e, isreached. There is then 
a sudden break over a finite distance from the con- 


Fig. 21—Waves or. VoLtTaGE, CURRENT, AND PowER— 
VouirTaGce Far In Excess oF CriTICAL VALUE AS DERIVED FROM 
Corona CyCLOGRAMS ‘ 


E = Voltage I = Current 

Conductor: 0.0382 cm. diameter, smooth 

Spacing: 161. cm. to neutral 

Voltage: 112.0 kv. (eff.) to neutral: ey = 12.8 kv. 
e; = 9.5 kv. 


P = Power 


- ductor and the loss falls on the quadratic curve with é 


as the disruptive critical voltage. The stress between 
the conductor and the corona cylinder is not reduced to 
zero when corona starts but has a value approximately 
equal to g or gaat the conductor and decreases outward 
to the corona cylinder along approximately the same 
curve that obtained just before corona started. Be- 
yond the corona cylinder, the average stress must be 
higher or the curve flatter to maintain the voltage 


‘proportional to é) across the portion that is not ionized. 


It might be expected at first glance that the disrup- 
tive critical voltage should be e, rather than é», since 
loss does not start on polished conductors until e, is 
reached. A more critical examination, however, shows 


that following the initial break controlled by g,, the 


strength of air becomes go. Thus, although g, controls 
the start of the loss, after the initial break occurs and 
corona extends out, the controlling gradient is go. This 


irz 


DeriveD FROM 
+. 
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The voltage, current, and power relations are shown 
very well for a polished conductor 0.365 in. in diameter 
at different voltages, in Fig. 20. The relations are 
shown in rectangular coordinates transcribed from the 
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KILOVOLTS TO NEUTRAL (EFFECTIVE) 
Fig. 23—Oxsservep Corona Loss at 420 Crctes MrAsurep 
BY Means or THE CATHODE-Ray OSCILLOGRAPH 


Conductor: 0.927 cm. diameter, polished surface 
Length: 305. cm, 


Voltage Current 
E | 


Initial 
~ *ischarge 
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re Discharge 
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Fic. 24—ArtTIFICIAL CoRONA 


A—Voltage and current waves 
B—Voltage, current, and power waves 
Gap G assumed to limit 
Voltage of C, to e1" 
Em 
2.5 


P = Power input to circuit 


Ca = Gs ee 


measured cyclogram at the left of each figure. Fig. 20A 
was taken near the critical voltage. The (+) and (—) 
power waves are practically equal and correspond to the 
charging kilovolt-amperes except for the excess (+) 
hump caused by the loss. In Fig. 20B, the voltage has 
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been greatly increased and the instantaneous starting 
voltage e; has decreased. There is now a considerable 
excess (+) power, but without the decided hump. 
In Fig. 20c, the voltage has been increased to almost 
2e,. e;has approached zero. The power wave is now 
smooth. 

Fig. 20D is the same as 20B with the addition of the 
charging kilovolt-ampere curve and the difference be- 
tween this curve and the total power curve. Thisis the 
approximate corona loss curve. — 


An examination of the current curves in Fig. 20 
shows that for a polished wire the instantaneous corona 
start is extremely rapid on the negative half of the wave, 
while on the positive half it is more gradual. The start 
on the negative half is so rapid that oscillations are 
readily produced. The effect of the conductor surface 
is shown very well in Fig. 10. A cable acts very much 
like a dirty wire. 

An examination of the power curves shows a  dif- 
ference for (—) and (+) corona. There is not, however, 
any great difference in the actual loss on the different 
half-cycles. 


Figs. 13 and 14 show a slight difference in the in- 
stantaneous starting voltages. 


Fig. 21 is interesting. It was taken at a voltage 
considerably higher than the critical voltage, e,. The 
instantaneous e; voltage has decreased below zero or the 
corona starts on the falling wave. 


Fig. 22 shows corona at 420 cycles. The character- 
istics are the same as at 60 cycles except that there is 
less evidence of conduction as would be expected. 

Fig. 23 shows.that the corona at 420 cycles follows 
the quadratic law. 

Characteristic voltage, current, and loss curves for 
artificial corona are given in Fig. 24. 


Discussion 


AN INVESTIGATION OF CORONA LOSS 
(StarRR AND Luioyp) 
LAW OF CORONA AND DIELECTRIC mE 
(PEEK) 
Derrorit, Micu., JuNE 24, 1927. 

V. Karapetoff: The isonens of connections used by the 
authors permits of obtaining an oscillogram of the total current, 
consisting of a reactive charging component and an in-phase 
energy component. In some eases it may be of interest to obtain 
a picture of the latter component alone. Perhaps this could be 
accomplished by some differential arrangement; that is, by using 
a condenser which takes the same reactive charging current as the 
conductor under test but has practically no corona loss. The 
high-voltage side of the step-up transformer would then be wound 
for a double voltage, with the middle point grounded; the added 
condenser would be connected to the other terminal of the 
transformer, and the resistance R; would be connected to the 
neutral point. Only the difference of the currents taken by the 
conductor under test and the perfect condenser would flow 
through R3. 

A Mechanical Transcriber. With an increasing use of the 
cathode ray oscillograph in practical work, the problem of rapidly 


_ transcribing records with a sine-law axis of abscissas to those with 


tae 


Ld 


stylus at one end and a pencil at the other. 


oes 
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oe toiond coordinates Becca one of pbundactile importance. 
Where hundreds of similar records have to be transcribed, the 
tedious point-by-point. method of transfer of individual ordinates 
ean hardly be considered satisfactory. A mechanical trans- 
seriber is a device consisting of kinematic connections with a 
By going with the 
stylus over the outline of an oscillogram on a photographic 
film, the pencil is made to draw on a strip of paper the correspond- 
ing curve in rectangular coordinates. 

In order to enable those interested to build a mechanical trans- 
seriber, the underlying principle is shown in Fig. 1 herewith. 
The film containing the record is fastened to the platen 2-2, 
which has a slot, 3. A pin, 4, attached to the crank, 5, can slide 
in the slot. When the crank is turned by means of the handle, 6, 
the platen and the oscillogram perform a harmonic motion along 
the X-axis. The same crank, through the friction wheel, 7, 
drives the table 8-8, to the left. A strip of paper is fastened to 
this table, and the pencil, 15, draws a: curve in Cartesian co- 
ordinates. It will be seen that by means of this mechanism the 
sine-law abscissas are wiped out, and abscissas proportional to 
time are substituted. 

To transfer ordinates of the oscillogram from the platen to 
the table, the carriage 9-9, with a crossbar, 10, is used. The 


carriage can be moved up and down on the rails 12 and 13. 


The pencil, 15, is attached to the carriage by means of the bracket 
14. The stylus, 11, is fastened to the crossbar, 10. 


ude of the Table. 


To operate the transcriber, the crank is turned slowly and at 


the same time the carriage is moved up and down in such a way 


that the stylus always remains on the curve. The pencil then 
traces the transformed curve. When many oscillograms are to 
be transcribed, one person should turn the erank and another 


operate the carriage. 
De ermination of Power Loss by Weighing. When power 


) be evaluated regularly from a large number of oscillo- 
grams, the point-by-point method described in the paper may 
prove to be too tedious. It is necessary to measure a large 

f ordit ales, ey, each, be the sine of an here and 
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where T is the duration of a eycle, and i» and e, are the average 
values of current and voltage during the small interval At. In 
Fig. 2, the curve, a b c d f h, represents a loop obtained ex- 
perimentally, with sine-law abscissas. The circle, N is drawn 
with a radius equal to the amplitude of the voltage, E = 
Og=Ok. Thecirele is divided into 40 equal parts, correspond- 
ing to 9 deg. each. Thus, the are p corresponds to the interval 
At, and r is the middle point of this interval. Os is the mean 
voltage e» during this interval, and sv is the corresponding 


Pre. 2 


mean current, im. Similarly, the ordinates x, y, etc., mark the 
middle points of the consecutive intervals At. The abscissa 
Os = Esin 9 deg., the next abscissa Oz = E sin 27 deg., ete. 
Thus, i (1) becomes 

—=—At/ Leh ala sino ae img Sin 27° + ete.] (2) 
ee of scaling off the ordinates and multiplying them by 
the sines of the corresponding angles, the simple balance beam, 
shown in Fig. 3, may be used. It is provided with notches at 
distances from the center proportional to sin 9 deg., sin 27 deg., 
ete. The beam is supported in the usual way on a knife edge 
at the center, has a pan P at one end and a counterweight, Q, 
at the other end, to balance the pan. Some strip or wire of 
uniform weight per unit length is provided, so that lengths can 
be measured by weighing. Let a piece of length, sv, be cut off 


re} 
tid 


proportiong 
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circle M, the length J would represent the value of the expression 
in the brackets. If the pan is at a distance p!, the corrected 
value of J, reduced to the arm length p,is J (p'!/p). All the quan- 
tities in eq. (2) being known, the power P may be readily 
computed. 

The number of strips may be reduced to one-half by re-drawing 
the parts of the loop in the quadrants III and IV in quadrants I 
and II, as shown by the curve bc! d'!f. This can be easily done 
by folding the film along p p'. In this case, instead of cutting a 
piece of strip equal to s v, and later one corresponding to s v!, a 
piece of length v v' can be cut off at once, covering both positive 
quadrants I and III. Similarly, a piece of length ww! will 
tak» care of both negative quadrants. Since both strips act 
on equal lever arms, the net results on the beam is the same as 
if piece of lengths v w! and w! v! were placed on the positive side. 
This procedure of using different pieces on the beam may be used, 
if it appears to be preferable. 

Other Uses of Weighing. A similar method of computation by 
weighing may be used in other cases when the unknown quantity 
is of the form 


Q=ar+by+cz2+ ete. (3) 
wherein a, b, c, ete., are known constant coefficients, and 2, y, z, 
etc., are some measured quantities. In a balance beam, notches 
are then made at distances a, b, c, ete. (positive or negative) 
from the knife-edge support, and strips of paper or metal, or 
wires of lengths xz, y, z, ete., are placed at these lever arms, 
keeping in mind the sign of each product. The length of wire 
or strip necessary to balance the beam, multiplied by its distance 
from the center, will give the value of Q in eq. (3). The follow- 
ing examples may be cited: 

(a) In eost estimates, where a, 6, c, are unit costs and 2, y, z, 
are quantities of materials, 

(b) In computing the voltage drop along a line with branch 
loads. : 

The factors a, b, c, may then represent lengths and gz, y, z, 
load eurrents.! 

(¢) When analyzing an irregular wave into its harmonics, 
equidistant ordinates are multiplied by the sines of certain 
angles.” By providing a balance somewhat like in Fig. 2, and 
another with cosine notches, the amplitudes of harmonics can be 
quickly and accurately determined. Two balance beams are 
necessary for each harmonic, so that the arrangement would 
pay only when a large number of waves is to be analyzed. 

C. F. Harding: Referring particularly to the reference to 
the loss due to corona, it may be well to point out that these 
papers confirm the importance of attacking a problem such as 
this from many different angles, in many different sections 
of the country, and on many different transmission lines. 

Beginning about the year 1912, and extending through 
several papers before the Institute, and a number of discussions, 
results of net losses due to corona on various transmission and 
experimental lines have been presented by various authors, and 
compared with the theoretical values, 7. e., the empirical equa- 
tions which have been developed in various laboratories. 

In most instances, those losses have compared favorably with 
the results calculated from the formulas which have been de- 
veloped by Mr. Peek, and which have been repeated in this paper. 
That is particularly true for the losses at relatively low voltages, 
such as those up to and slightly exceeding the critical voltage 
between wires. If the net loss due to corona calculated by Peek’s 
formula be plotted in kw. as ordinates, and the kilovolts between 
cables or between one cable and neutral be expressed as abscissas, 


1. V. Karapetoff, Engineering Mathematics (Wileys), Part V, Chapter 
II. In the early days of electrical engineering, a German firm used to 
market a simple balance on which one could “hang amperes’’ at proper 
distances and balance them by a weight in the pan. The weights were 
stamped directly in square millimeters, to indicate the required cross- 
section of line conductor. 

2. V. Karapetoff, Experimental Electrical Engineering, Vol. II, Third 
Edition, p. 577. 
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a parabola results as indicated in the paper. If the actual net 
loss due to corona he plotted for an experimental line or for a 
transmission line operating under the same conditions, 7. e., 
the same frequency, density factor, size cables, spacing, 
ete., this curve checks very closely at low voltages with 
the quadratic curve. In many instances the test curve was 
found to be slightly higher in the lower range of voltage, 
but had considerably lower values of power loss throughout the 
higher ranges of voltage. . 


In other words, if we assume that the net corona loss in kw. 
is equal to some constant multiplied by the square of the differ- 
ence between impressed voltage and critical voltage, the quad- 
ratic law of Peek’s formula results. Actual tests show a curve 
of smaller loss and less slope at the higher voltages; at least on the 
lines at Purdue University. This would seem to indicate that 
either this exponent (2) is alittle high, or that the critical voltage 
EH, varies with the voltage # impressed upon the line. Possibly 
both conditions exist simultaneously. Actual values for the 
exponent—ceall this N—have been of the order of 1.55 to 1.7 but 
always less than the 2.of the quadratic law of Peek. 


In the paper presented by the speaker in 1924 at the Pasadena 
convention, the result of the possible increase of this Fo, 7. ¢., 
the disruptive voltage of air, because of the formation of the 
coronal cylinder of greater capacitance, at these higher values of 
voltage, was suggested. If we consider that this relatively large 
conducting cylinder of ionized air which has been termed the 
coronal cylinder does exist about the cable at extra high voltages, 
in other words, if we take the assumption of the papers presented 
by Messrs. Peek, Lloyd, and Starr, it is probable that the critical 
voltage H, at this point, as the result of the larger capacitance of 
this larger coronal cylinder, does change materially with these 
very high voltages impressed between cables. We are dealing 
with the critical voltage at the surface of the coronal cylinder or 
some other intermediate point rather than the voltage at the 
cable itself. 

This would seem to indicate that it may be possible, by means 
of tests on transmission lines where net losses due to corona are 
determined very accurately from wattmeter measurement in 
the high-voltage circuit itself, to bring these test relations into 
conformity with, or conversely, and more appropriately to bring 
the formula into conformity with the empirical functions estab- 
lished by such tests. 


The important feature of this, it seems to me, is the fact that 
in practically all these tests, made over a long series of years, 
including a large number of spacings of cables ranging from 18 
ft. to 38 ft., with sizes of cables from No. 0 up to 300,000 cir. 
mils stranded, that the Peek formula is a very conservative one, 
and that the corona loss actually is considerably less, at these 
higher voltages, than would be indicated by the calculations. 
We are on the safe side, therefore, if we design transmission lines 
in accordance with that formula. 

The statement is made, however, in the papers under dis- 
cussion that the line should not be operated at or above the 
critical voltage at which corona forms; 7. e., under dry-weather 
conditions. Designing for that voltage means that such a line 
will operate in many cases with considerable corona formation 
upon it, as many have noted substations and lines in more or less 
continuous operation with corona formation. It is important, 
therefore, to determine both by tests in laboratory and on 
operating lines just what this difference is between the two 
curves at the voltages in excess of the critical voltage. 

W. F. Davidson: Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Starr described the 
method they have been using with the cathode ray oscillograph 
for studying corona formation. A short time ago I tried a simi- 
lar tube in studying the distortion of current through a cable 
sample, with the idea of determining whether there was corona 
formation. ; 


We used basically somewhat the ideas suggested by Professor 
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Karapetoff of eliminating the straight capacity component of 
the charging current through the samples. 


The supply transformer in this case was grounded at one end; 
the sample S connected as indicated in the accompanying Fig. 4 
and brought down through a small resistance to ground, the no- 
loss air condenser C' connected in parallel through a correspond- 
ing resistance, in fact, two resistances. The cathode ray is con- 
nected with one plate so as to take the drop V, — V, giving a 
deflection proportional to watt-component current through the 
sample in the test, now, by controlling the total resistance R we 
had the possibility of shifting the base position of the current 
through the air condenser. That was sometimes of value and of 
help. 

The other component was obtained in two different ways, in 
the first work, much as Mr. Lloyd has described, by taking the 
potential applied to the transformer. We found considerable 
difficulty in using our particular tube, however, because neither 
axis was straight; that is, the pattern instead of being straight, 
gave two rather distorted curves. 


In order to overcome that difficulty, we made a calibration 
in the direction of abscissa, corresponding to these deflections, 
then we arranged our time curve. These were controlled by a 
phase shifter P, that was supplied from the same primary as 
the transformer. The cyclogram would then appear in various 
forms, and we would shift the thing around, changing the phase 


Fig. 4 


around, changing the phase shifter until the particular point 
we were interested in was on the central axis and then we scaled 
this point. 

There were two operators, one reading the phase shifts and 
the other reading the ordinates, and it took only about a minute 
to get a complete record. We were rather disappointed in some 
of the results because although they were very satisfactory in a 
qualitative way, we were not successful in getting them in a 
quantitative way. Perhaps we could do better with a tube that 
did not have such a badly distorted pattern. 


J. Ryan: (communicated after adjournment) The results ob- 
tained by the authors of these corona papers and their corre- 
sponding conclusions will help greatly to establish a better under- 
standing of the nature of corona. During the past four years by 
independent effort we have arrived at substantially the same 
results and corresponding conclusions. Our studies’during the 
past year were mostly concerned with the mobility and make-up 
of the space charge and the manner in which its portions having 
constant and alternating polarities function. 


Three methods have been used successfully for the cyclic 
study of corona by means of the cathode ray tube. In the first 
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of these the ray-pointer is deflected electromagnetically.*'* In 
the second the deflections are produced electrostatically so as to 
yield quadrature ray-pointer defiections proportional to the 
voltage and to the rate of increase or decrease of the current in 
instantaneous relation: Thus the ray-pointer develops areas 
proportional to the time-integral of the volt-amperes or energy.” 
The third has been used by Mr. Peek and his co-workers. In it 
the ray-pointer* is also actuated electrostatically and yields 
defiections proportional to simultaneous values of voltage and 
current. The first and third methods produce volt-ampere 
cyclograms and the second energy cyclograms. 

The first avoids the necessity of using electrostatic deflectors 
mounted within the cathode ray tubes but requires a great 
variety of deflector current coils and potential-circuit resistors, 
some of which are expensive. Electrostatic deflectors mounted 
within the cathode ray tube are used in the second and third 
methods. Externally mounted electrostatic deflectors are not 
satisfactory because of the bound charges that assemble on the 
inner walls of the tube opposite the deflectors. We have used 
the three methods and recommend the use of the second and 
third. The choice depends upon the character of work to be 
done. Occasionally both are required in the same undertaking. 
Because a condenser must be used in the current circuit of the 
energy cyclograph it cannot be used when more than a mere 
trace of rectified current is present. Such current when small 
enough may be successfully bypassed with a “leak” of the proper 
value. Again when the observation of sudden changes of current 
or e. m.f. are to be made the energy cyclograph being a volt- 
ampere-time integrator, is less helpful and the electrostatically 
operated voltage-current eyclograph should then be used. 

Following the recognition of the presence of the space charge 
that surrounds a conductor in corona it was found that the 
corona loss equals the energy that is dissipated in the space- 
charge condenser at unity power factor subjected to the voltage 
in excess of the critical voltage, 7. e., voltage above the lowest 
voltage that will sustain a fixed brush pattern.® Thereafter the 
capacitance and position of the space-charge condenser were 
studied with the energy ecyclograph, using cylindrical barriers 
around the conductor to fix the radius within which the space 
charge is confined.’ These studies were then followed by. others 
to determine the central radial position of the alternating portion 
of the space charge by means of the potential exploring wire.® 

During the past year my co-workers, J. C. Carroll and J. T. 
Lusignan, Jr., have :tudied the cyclic character of the ion-content 
of the space charge. One of the many purposes of the study 
was to add to the background of knowledge required to improve 
interpretation of the observations made with the potential 
exploration wire and to understand the function of the constant- 
polarity portion of the space-charge function in alternating 
corona formation. The corresponding results and conclusions 
are being embodied in a paper soon to be presented to the 
Institute.° 

It has long since been known that the values of positive and 
negative corona-forming voltages differ. Dependent upon the 
particular conditions the difference varies from zero to a con- 
siderable fraction of either polarity of the critical voltage. The 
rectified portion of the space charge in alternating corona is 
caused by this difference. For example if the critical voltage is 

3. The Cathode Ray Alternating-Current Wave Indicalor, H. J. Ryan, 
A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XXII, 1903, p. 539. 

4. The Conductivity of the Atmosphere at High Voltages, H. J. Ryan, 
A. I.E. E. Trans., Vol. XXIII, 1904, p. 101. 

5, A Power Diagram Indicator for High-Tension Circuits, H. J. Ryan, 
A.I, E. E. Trans., Vol. XXX, 1911, p. 1089. 

6. The Hysteresis Character of Corona Formation, H. J. Ryan and 
H. H. Henline, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XLIII, 1924, p. 1118. 

7. On the Nature of Corona Loss, C. T. Hesselmeyer and J. K. Kostko, 
A. I, E. E. Trans., Vol. XLIV, 1925, p. 1016. 

8. The Space Charge that Surrounds a Conductor in Corona at 60 Cycles, 
J. S. Carroll and H. J. Ryan, A. I. E. E. Ju., November, 1926, p. 1136. 


9. The Space Charge That Surrounds a Conductor in Corona, 
A. I.E. E. Pacific Coast Convention, Del Monte, Calif., September 14, 1927 
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greater when negative than when positive, the magnitudes of the 
corresponding space charges will have to be in reciprocal relation. 
When the conductor requires a higher negative than positive 
corona-forming voltage there will be formed and maintained the 
larger space charge from the positive to the negative voltage 
crests; and correspondingly the smaller space charge from the 
negative to the positive voltage crests. This gives rise to the 
phenomenon of “rectification”? that is often witnessed in the 
study of corona. The portion of the space charge having con- 
stant polarity will inerease the strength of the field attached to 
the conductor as the voltage approaches one crest and will 
d minish it as the voltage approaches the other crest. Thus the 
differences of the positive and negative critical fields and their 
corresponding initial voltages from their averages are compen- 
sated for by the presence of the constant-polarity portion of the 
space charge. It follows, therefore, that the initial value of the 
cyclic critical voltage must be as much below the value of the 
crest voltage as it is above the value of the subsequent critical 
voltage that starts corona formation in the succeeding cycles 
and that the positive and negative critical voltages must be equal. 
From the nature of things here set forth power-transmission con- 
ductors operated in corona will display constant polarity high 
potential phenomena to a limited extent and the direct currents 
thus set up in ionic mobility from the conductors through the 
air and over the insulators to earth are not likely to develop 
effects of much practical importance. 

The model of corona given by Mr. Peek is helpful for gaining 
an understanding of the essential features of corona. The 
theory of this model as developed in our studies was given by 
Messrs. Hesselmever and Kostko in connection with Fig. 14 
of their paper on the Nature of Corona.® Guided by this theory 
we made up in the summer of 1926 a model such as described by 
Mr. Peek, using a pair of Leyden jars with a spark-gap in parallel 
with one of them. It produced artificial corona cyclograms quite 
like eyclogram No. 4 in Fig. 6 of the Hesselmeyer-Kostko paper. 
It gave the oblique straight sided parallelograms that theory 
called for. Of course it did not repeat the minor departures that 
are witnessed in actual corona wherein the space charges are 
mobile. See for example the group of cyclograms in Fig. 10 
of the same paper taken from a single-phase line mounted in the 
open to which corona forming voltage was applied. 


All in this group conform liberally but not exactly to the 
oblique parallelogram wherein the slopes of the sides and ends 
determine the values of the capacitances of the conductors and 
space charges, and wherein the departures from the straight sided 
oblique parallelograms are measures of the effects due to causes 
that are not included, necessarily so, in the incomplete theory, 
such as conduction (thermal dissociation) and ionic mobility 
actions that Mr. Peek properly sums up in his paper by the phrase 
‘corona ares.” 

As a result of these studies we are convinced that Mr. Peek 
is right in his conclusion that the power-loss-voltage relation 
in full corona formation is a rational quadratic because of the 
space charge condenser. He is also right in reeommending that 
care be used to avoid mechanical injury to the surface of the 
eonductor. One should note, however, that losses due to local 
corona are greatly dependent upon the uniformity of the physical- 
chemical regularity. Greatest regularity is required to produce 
minimum local corona loss, since the maintenance of a smooth, 
polished conductor is not feasible. We have found this to be so 
for local corona loss when the mechanical irregularities or rough- 
ness of the surface of the transmission conductor have been 
carefully avoided. The local corona losses are likewise depen- 
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dent to important extents upon the humidity in the air and the 
erest and effective values of the voltages. Because of the prom- 
inent part that the space charge condenser takes in corona 
formation one must expect the cyclic loss to be dependent upon 
the crest value of the voltage; again because the space charge is 
mobile its containing condensers do not have fixed value, and 
one must expect the cyclic loss to be dependent also upon the 
effective value of the voltage. 

The local corona studies here referred to were made by our 
graduate students Messrs. Drodjin and Wiedeman and will be 
embodied in a paper that they will offer for publication at an 
early date. Local coronas are simply scattered brushes. In 
the local corona loss-voltage relation the numbers and positions 
of the brushes are large factors, which in turn depend upon the 
smaller factors just specified all of which in the full corona loss- 
voltage relation are of little or no importance. Local corona is 
an instability complex and much systematic study under all 
relevant conditions will have to be promulgated to know what 
high-voltage conductor diameters, and insulator hardware forms 
to adopt to meet all requirements. 

E. C. Starr: Professor Karapetoff and Mr. Davidson have 
spoken of neutralizing the charging component of the current 
wave. We considered that, inasmuch as the portion of the 
figure that is said to represent charging current is not, strictly 
speaking, only charging current as based upon the capacitance 
of the wire itself, but charging current based upon the capacitance 
of the wire as affected by the motion of the space charge, we 
thought it best to leave it all in to show the whole wave. That 
suggestion, however, would allow us to show only what the corona 
does and under certain conditions would be useful. : 

Mr. Davidson spoke of his tube giving axes that were crooked. 
We found that the condition would be brought about if the source 
of the magnetie field used to neutralize the effects of the earth’s 
magnetic field was placed too near the tube. It is necessary to 
place the source at a distance of 3 or 4 ft. from the tube in order to 
obtain a uniform field throughout the tube and thus eliminate 
distortion of the axes. It is possible that this was the source of 
Mr. Davidson’s trouble. 


Professor Karapetoft’s mechanical devices are very clever, 
and should be useful where the work is to be done on a large seale. 


F. W. Peek, Jr.: It is very difficult to estimate corona loss 
on practical lines with great accuracy because it is very difficult 
to determine the conditions along a long line; there are so many 
variables. 

If a wire about an inch in diameter is taken and-the loss is 
measured up to several million volts, it will be found that, at 
first, the quadratic law obtains up to a very high voltage. 
Finally, at some point the loss begins to fall below the original 
quadratic. It eventually follows another quadratic. The new 
curve, if extended, will be found to cut the axis at a new critical 
corona’ voltage. At the point where the deviation occurs, the 
appearance of the corona discharge changes. Great ‘‘cart- 
wheels” form around the conductors. These cartwheels sepa- 
rate, act as shields, and change the whole electrostatic field. I 
do not think it is a practical condition because this deviation 
from the quadratic occurs at many times the operating voltage 
for the conductors. It is amazing, in fact, that any law is fol- 
lowed at these high voltages. 

It seems to me that operation should be below the critical vol- 
tage for fair weather. Itis practically impossible to eliminate all 
loss in wet weather. It is thus important to determine the 
irregularity factors for various types and sizes of weathered 
eonductors. This offers a good field for investigation. 
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Synopsis.—A description is given of an apparatus for the auto-- 


matic determination of the dielectric strength of thin sheet insulation. 
The machine makes about 1000 breakdown tests in a day. Almost 


no attention is required, thus reducing the human element to a 


minimum. 
The results of over 100,000 punctures are given. An investigation 
of the effect of temperature indicates that none of these punctures 
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occurred according to the thermal theories of breakdown. Tests to 
determine the effect of electrode area are also described. It is 


shown that statistical theory can be applied to the results with some 
success. The standard deviation of the breakdown values is a 
measure of the inherent variability of the material, and thus gives 


promise of value in the specification of insulation. 
Cee ee en ee 


HE pyroelectric theory of insulation breakdown, 
introduced in 1922 by K. W. Wagner! and in- 
dependently by Steinmetz and Hayden’, gave a 
great impetus to the study of the failure of solid di- 
Several investigators, particularly Dreyfus’, 
Karmén‘, and Rogowski®, have added to the theory, 


while others such as Miindel”, Rochow® and Gabler™, 


have attempted experimental verification. 
The experimental results to date are, however, meager 


and unsatisfactory, and constitute a serious barrier 


in the way of further progress. One reason is the 
difficulty of getting consistent values of puncture 
voltage. Breakdown measurements are inherently 
more erratic than either resistivity or dielectric loss 
measurements. Puncture depends evidently only on 
the strength of the weakest path through the dielectric, 
while the measurement of other quantities is more or 
less an integration process giving an average of all the 
elementary paths through the insulator. 


It was our purpose to build an automatic machine to 
make these breakdown tests in large numbers under 


accurately controlled conditions and with the minimum 


of manual labor. Such an outfit was completed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the fall of 
1925}. In the school year of 1925-26, 180 runs were 
made with a total of over 100,000 readings. _ 

The apparatus will test any thin sheet material ob- 
tainable in long strips. A piece 144 in. wide and about 


80 ft. long is. sufficient for a day’s run of 1000 punctures. 


The outfit consists essentially of a pair of electrodes, an 


insulation feed mechanism, and suitable means of 
automatically raising the voltage and recording the 


value at which breakdown occurs. The feed mecha- 
nism aes after each apoio: ee a fresh 
A 4000- 


oyy 


- = 7 a paw a 
overtone of the A. I. E. E., 


pat The only | 
solution of the difficulty seems to be to take the average 
of a great number of readings. | 


results could be obtained with the same number of 


volt, d-c. generator is used for the tests, the voltage 
being raised at a constant rate by a motor-driven 


rheostat in the field circuit. The value at which 
puncture occurs is recorded by an ordinary graphic 


voltmeter. 


That accurate results are obtainable is shown by the 
results of 16,000 punctures made on thin condenser 
paper, Fig.12. The probable error of the daily average 
is 3.6 volts. Therefore, it may be said that with this 
material under the condition of the tests, the daily 
average 1s correct to + 8.6 volts, or less than 1 per cent. 
An investigation of the sources of error has led us to 
believe that nearly all the variation from hour to hour 
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and from day to day is caused by variations in the 
paper. The accuracy of the results depends, of course, 
on the number of. readings averaged for each point, 


and upon the variability of the material. With a 
more uniform material than paper, still more accurate — 


readings. a es 
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This voltage is applied to the material between the 
electrodes. When puncture occurs, the rush of current 
operates the relay, R e, which trips the breaker in the 
field circuit of the generator. Across the line is also 
connected the recording voltmeter, Vm. Every time 
the voltage rises, this voltmeter draws a line across its 
chart. The pointer continues to move slowly across the 
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chart until breakdown occurs, when it falls back to 
zero due to the opening of the circuit breaker. The 
length of line is thus a measure of the breakdown 
voltage. 

Just before the motor-driven rheostat is ready to start 
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raising the voltage again, contacts on its rotor close and 
operate the feed mechanism. This pulls a fresh piece 
of insulation under the electrodes. At the same time, 
the circuit breaker closing coil is energized. The volt- 
age is then built up as before. The cycle of operations 
is thus as follows: Voltage is raised slowly, puncture oc- 
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curs tripping circuit breaker, feed mechanism operates, 
circuit breaker closes, voltage starts rising again. The 
cycle is repeated indefinitely. 

Fig. 2 shows some of the apparatus. On the left of 
the board is the recording voltmeter. At the right is 
the sensitive relay. A series protective resistance of 
about 50,000 ohms is seen directly below the relay. 
The large box in the right foreground is called the con- 
stant humidity box. 


Electrode and Feed Mechanisms. In the constant 
humidity box are the electrodes and the feed mecha- 
nism. As shown in Fig. 8, the lower electrode 5 is a 
copper block 2 in. sq. The upper electrode 7 is a 
copper rod. 7% in. in diameter which slides up and down 
in the brass housing 6. The material to be tested, 
in the form of a long strip about 114 in. wide on the 
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No. 4 


Fig. 4—ELECTRODES 


spools 8, passes between the electrodes and is wound up 
on the drum 23 after it has been punctured. 

After puncture occurs, the solenoid 18 is energized, 
lifting the plunger 12, and thus raising arm 11. This 
raises the electrode 7 slightly from the insulation and 
allows the strip to move. The movement of 12 also 
operates the lever 17 which moves the rolls 21 and 22 
and brings a fresh portion of insulation between the 
electrodes. The plunger 12 then falls and the electrodes 
are again pressed against the insulating material with 
considerable pressure due to the weight of 11 and 12. 

The electrodes are surrounded by the copper jacket 3. 
This is kept filled with oil which is circulated by means 
of a small motor-driven pump connected by the pipes 9 
and 10. An electric heater in the piping system allows 
the temperature of the oil to be accurately controlled. 
For low temperatures a cooling coil immersed in an 
ice bath is used. A copper-advance thermocouple 
soldered to the lower electrode makes possible the 
accurate determination of the temperature. Wires | 
from this thermocouple are run through the walls of 
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the constant humidity box and are connected to a 
potentiometer. 

Electrodes. The same lower electrode was used in all 
the tests. The various upper electrodes are shown in 
Fig. 4. No. O was the one used in the earlier tests. 
It consists of a solid rod of copper, the end being turned 
as shown. The electrode face was ground to an 


| 


Wie. 5—View Looxine Down into Constant Humipiry 
Box 


accurate fit with the lower electrode, using fine car- 
borundum and oil. In this way, the electrodes made 
contact with the insulation throughout the area of 
the face. 

To make absolutely sure that this was the case, the 
other electrodes were made. These electrodes were 
fitted with ball-and-socket joints so that they would 
press evenly on the insulation throughout the face. 


Fic. 6—SAMPLE VOLTMETER CHART 


Range of scale = 325-700 volts using voltmeter tap No. 8 


Electrodes 1, 2, 3, and 4 are used with the same holder. 
This is shown in the upper part of the figure. The 
faces were ground flat by using a piece of plate glass 
and some fine grinding compound. In all cases, the 
edges were rounded to a radius of about 0.001 in. 
Control of Humidity. Fig. 5 is a view looking down 
into the constant humidity box, the cover being re- 
moved. The oil jacket surrounding the electrodes is 
shown in the lower part of the figure. The small fan 
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in the upper part circulates the air over plates of 
phosphorus pentoxide in order to keep the humidity 
in the box at a very low figure. The sensitive hair hy- 
grometer in the box indicates the per cent humidity. 


PROCEDURE 


All the tests were made on General Electric condenser 
tissue 0.0005 in. thick. This was a good grade of rag 
stock, and was not varnished, oiled, or otherwise 
treated. This material was used, not because of any 
special interest in its properties, but because it seemed 
to offer a cheap and fairly good material which could be 
obtained in long strips. All tests were made with 
paper from a single roll. 

Twenty-four hours before starting a run, the paper 
for that run was wound from the roll to a small spool. 
This was done in a special winding machine in order to 
avoid all wrinkles. This eighty feet of paper on the 
spool was then baked for eight hours in a vacuum at 
72 deg. cent. to remove moisture. The spool was then 
transferred to the constant humidity box, the cover 
bolted down, and the fan run all night to insure a con- 
stant low humidity during the run which was started 
the next morning. In this way, one run could be made 
every day, the paper being baked the previous day 
and transferred to the box each evening. 

From 800 to 1000 punctures were made in a day. 
The resulting voltmeter chart consisted of a large 
number of lines ruled by the voltmeter, the length of 
each line representing the voltage at which one puncture 
occurred. <A portion of such a chart is shown in Fig. 6. 
The lines are ruled 40 to the inch. The daily average 
is obtained by adding all these puncture voltages on a 
calculating machine and dividing by the number of 
readings. Hourly averages are also sometimes used, 
each consisting of the average of the 100 to 120 readings 
taken in one hour. 

RESULTS 


Preliminary Tests; Effect of Moisture. Preparatory 
to the regular tests, some runs were made to determine 
a good way of conditioning the paper. With such a 
hygroscopic material, considerable trouble was antici- 
pated in eliminating all traces of moisture. There 
seemed to be no practical way of obtaining the actual 
moisture content of the paper under operating con- 
ditions. Our aim was therefore to develop a procedure 
which would produce consistent results, and to adhere 
strictly to this procedure in all runs. 

Three runs made with the constant humidity box 
open to the air were as follows: 


Voltage 
No. Temp. Per cent |(corrected to 20 
Run readings deg. cent. humidity deg. cent.) 
15 239 19 5.8 588.6 
16 222 21 8.7 571.0 
LZ 1059 21 22.2 561.3 


All values of voltage are referred to 20 deg. cent. 
by using a correction of — 1 volt per deg. cent. A 
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considerable drop in voltage will be noted, due to 
increased humidity. As has been previously noted, the 
probable error of the daily average is about 3.6 volts. 
Three significant figures are therefore permissible. 
The fractional parts of a volt are probably meaningless 
and are retained merely to conform with the other 
runs of this group, some of which varied from each other 
by less than one volt. 


The next investigation was to find how long the paper 
would have to be kept in the constant humidity box 
to reach a uniform condition of dryness. Several 
spools of paper were put in the box, phosphorus pent- 
oxide was used, and the cover was bolted down. 
Under these conditions: 


Voltage 
No. Temp. Per cent Hours (corrected to 
Run readings | deg. cent. | humidity drying |20 deg. cent.) 
18 1007 25 0.2 24 589.1 
19 897 22 0.2 48 590.0 
20 869 23 0.2 120 592.6 


The results of these runs differ from one another by 
less than the probable error, and can thus be considered 
identical. Comparison of the hourly averages, how- 
ever, shows a decrease in puncture voltage of 30 or 40 
volts from the first readings of a run to the last. This 
indicates that the inner layers of paper on the spool 
were incompletely dried. 

The next step was to bake the paper in an electric 
oven at 103 deg. cent. The results were: 


Hrs. baked| Voltage Volts 


No. Temp. |Per centlat 103 deg.|(cor. to 20/dev. from 
Run readings |deg. cent} humid. cent. deg. cent.) aver. 
22 1064 23.6 0.2 8 614.6) —0.8 
23 1040 26.1 0.2 iy 616.4, +1.0 
24 971 PASH ib) 8 615.2} —0.2 
Av. = 615.4 


The hourly averages in these runs showed no downward 
trend with time, indicating uniform baking throughout 
the spool. The standard deviation of the individual 
readings was 46.0 volts, which is in agreement with 
later tests. The probable error of the daily average 
predicted from the o of the individual readings is 1.0 
volt. The agreement among the daily averages is 
thus even better than would be predicted. from the o 
of the individual readings, neglecting all long-time 
variations in the paper. Therefore, the small daily 
variations in the above runs are evidently due to some 
fortuitous combination of circumstances which cannot 
be expected to obtain generally. In fact, all the later 
runs show a greater probable error of the daily average 
than predicted from the single readings, due un- 
doubtedly to long-time variations in the quality of the 
paper.* 


*See ‘‘Precision of Results.’ 
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This method of baking the paper was used in all tests 
up to Run 50. A change was then made to vacuum 
baking, which was used in all subsequent runs. It 
will be noted from Fig. 15 that the tests made with 
the two methods gave the same results. That there was 
very little moisture in the paper is also indicated by the 
fact that there is no break in the EH — 6 curve* near 
100 deg. Our conclusions, then, are that the effect of 
moisture on the breakdown voltage is not as great as 
might be expected, and that there seems to be no diffi- 
culty in getting the paper dry enough to insure uniform- 
ity from this aspect. 

Effect of Temperature. It seems reasonable to expect 
the thermal theories to apply in a great number of cases 
of breakdown. It seems equally likely, however, 
that the theories will fail in other cases such as sudden 
application of voltage, very low ambient temperatures, 
or extremely thin materials. In such cases there is 
little possibility of progressive heating of some path 
through the insulation, and breakdown must be of a 
different nature. There appear to be, then, at least 
two mechanisms of breakdownt which we will call 
“thermal” breakdown and ‘disruptive’ breakdown. 
The question then arises as to the limits of applicability 
of each theory. This is a subject for experiniental 
investigation. 


If puncture voltage be plotted against temperature, 


E 
A 


Puncture Voltage 


0 


0 Temperature. Deg. Cent. e 
Fic. 7—PRosasiLe SHApPses or # — 6 CurvEs 


A—Predicted by thermal theories of breakdown 
B—Probable shape for distruptive breakdown 


the thermal theories predict an exponential curve A, 
Fig. 7. Purely disruptive punctures, on the other hand, 
would probably be nearly independent of the tempera- 
ture, asin the curve B. It seems likely, therefore, that 
if a curve were obtained for any material over a wide 
enough range of temperatures, thermal breakdowns 


*Fig. 8. 

{Hayden and Steinmetz, Bibliography No. 8, discuss several 
possible mechanisms of breakdown. In this connection, Rogow- 
ski says: ‘‘The opinion that breakdown is caused solely by 
heating must be abandoned in the ease of thin plates, low 
temperatures, and sudden applications of voltage. On the other 
hand it may be correct for thick plates, high initial temperatures, 
and sufficiently long voltage applications; though a decisive 
verdict is not possible at present due to lack of suitable experi- 
mental material.’ f 
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would occur in part of the range ete) disruptive Prenke 
downs in the remainder. 


A combination of A and B 
would result. Such a curve would prove the existence 
of both kinds of punctures, and might lead to some 
criterion by which the transition point could be 
predetermined. 


The results obtained are shown in Fig. 8. The tem- 
perature was varied from — 2 deg. to + 130 deg. cent., 


as wide a range as could be conveniently obtained. Each 
point represents a daily average of from 800 to 1000 


+20 40 +60 80 100 120 140 #160 
DEGREES CENTIGRADE TEMPERATURE (0) 


Fie. 8—Breaxpown VoutacE As A FUNCTION OF TEMPERATURE 


_ Runs 103-130 

Electrode No. 3 

Electrode pressure = 210 Ib. per in.” 

Relay protective resistance = 30 X 10° to 56 X 103 Anes 

Voltage raised at 1800 volts per min. 

G. E. condenser paper baked in vacuum for 8 hr. at 72 deg. cent. before 
each test 

Each point represents the average of from 500- 1000 readings 


readings. It will be noted that a rise in temperature of 
100 deg. cent. causes a diminution in are voltage 


of only 15 per cent. 


The curve appears to be of theform B rather than A.* 
Further analysis given in Appendix A leads to the same 


conclusion; namely none of the punctures obtained in 


these tests occurred according to the thermal theories of 
breakdown. 


obtain curves of both the A and B types. 
Effect of Electrode Area. Considerable work has ten 
done in the past regarding the effect of electrode size. 


In 1913, Mr. F. M. Farmer” presented the results of 
. tests on varnished cambric and hard rubber. with elec- 


This is probably due to the very thin 
material used and the excellent heat-transmitting 
properties of the electrodes.{ Further tests are now in’ 
progress with thicker materials with which it is hoped ee 
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each elementary area between the electrodes having 
its individual value of dielectric strength, and if we 
assume further that these values are distributed 
according to the normal form of probability curve and 
that puncture occurs at the weakest point, then the 
breakdown voltage should be 
BH =C,—C2logA 

A is the area of the electrodes and C, and C; are con- 
stants. This is known as the “weak-spot” theory. 
Farmer’s curves were of this form. The experiments 
of Gewecke and Krukowski*! also seem to support the 


weak-spot theory. Further work by G. Y. Fong and 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE 


6 78910 


2 aeiae ares) 
TIMES ORIGINAL AREA 


Fic. 9—Breakpown Voutrace As a Function or HLECcTRODE 
AREA 


Electrode No. 1 


Kennelly and Wiseman,™ however, have cast some 
doubt on the validity of the theory, and nothing really 


conclusive seems to have been decided. 


In connection with an investigation of the various 


factors which might have caused errors in the H — 6 


curve, some runs were made to determine the effect of 
electrode area. While the evidence is not conclusive, 
it seems to support the weak-spot theory. 

If the weak-spot theory is correct, the breakdown 
voltage obtained with large electrodes of area nA 
should be the same as the lowest value obtained in n 
consecutive tests made wae Bee of 
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This was done in the case of Electrode No. 1 as shown 
in Fig. 9. The area of this electrode was taken as unity 
for convenience. It will be noted that the result is 
very accurately of the form 

E =C,— C,logA 
as was predicted by Milnor. Our tests, therefore, 
support his proof. His assumption of a normal dis- 
tribution of puncture voltages (an assumption which at 
that time had not experimental verification) is also 
verified by our tests.* 


Similar analyses were made with electrodes of twice 
and four times the area. The results} are shown in 
Fig. 10. To bea perfect check of the weak-spot theory, 
the three curves should coincide. Though all curves 
have practically the same slope, No. 2 is about 2 per 
cent higher and No. 1 about 2 per cent lower than 
No. 3. Probability theory shows that this is too large 
a discrepancy to be due entirely to random variations 
in the paper. It is most likely caused by a “‘seasoning’’ 
action of the electrode faces, an effect which unfortu- 
nately was not discovered until after these runs were 
finished.t It is also possible that some thermal or 
other effects are present which are ignored by the weak- 
spot theory. The tests, however, indicate that the 
theory is at least approximately correct. 


The Standard Deviation. Fig. 11 shows the frequency 
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Fia. 1O—BREAKDOWN VouTaGE As A FuncTION oF HLECTRODE 
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Average of 8808 readings 

Electrodes Nos. 1, 2,3 

Electrode pressure = 210 — 850 lb. per in.? 

Relay protective resistance = 56 X 10? ohms 

Voltage raised at 1800 volts per min. 

G., E. condenser paper baked in vacuum for 8 hrs. at 72 deg. cent. before 
each test 


distribution for a day’s run. This was obtained by 
counting the number of readings falling in each 10-volt 
interval. The smooth curve is the probability curve 
having the equation—, 

*See Fig. 11. 

+All tests were made at a temperature of 48 deg. cent., humid- 
ity of 0.4 to 4 per cent, and a voltage rise of 1800 volts per min. 

{See ‘‘Effect of Polishing Electrodes.” 
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CV 2% 
It will be noted that the points of our frequency dis- 
tribution fall fairly well on this curve, showing that the 
distribution is of the normal form such as is obtained 
for the variations of any quantity governed purely by 
chance.§ Distributions obtained on other runs are 
very similar to the one shown. The highest point of 
the curve is, of course, at the arithmetic average of all 
y 
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o = 43.1 volts 
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the readings, and thus is the most probable voltage of 
breakdown. 

The constant o in the above equation is called the 
standard deviation or dispersion. It is a very important 
constant in statistical work, since it completely specifies 


- the distribution, and thus takes the place of a mass of 


data. The standard deviation was obtained from the 
puncture voltage readings by the use of the equation 


Fe 


where (6)? is the sum of the squares of the deviations 
from the mean and v7 is the number of readings. In 
this case, o = 48.1 volts. A more uniform and 
homogeneous material would have a more peaked curve 
and therefore a smaller value of sigma. A more 
variable material would have a larger sigma. Thus the 
constant o is a measure of the inherent variability of 
the material.* 

It is believed that the standard deviation will be of 
practical importance in future insulation engineering. 
Sigma is a constant of the material, just as important 
in its way as puncture voltage. The puncture voltage 
indicates the average value at which breakdown occurs; 
the standard deviation tells how much variation there 


§See, for instance, Bibliography, 44-50. 
*It also includes of course, the accidental errors of measure- 
ment. 
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will be from sample to sample. By knowing both these 
constants, the insulation designer can put his work on a 
much firmer foundation than would otherwise be 
possible. The constant should also be of use in the 
specification of insulating materials. The variability 
of the material bought by large cable or condenser 
manufacturers, for instance, is of the utmost importance 

-tothem. By specifying o and keeping it up to standard 
by tests made on samples from each batch received, 

_ the manufacturer would eliminate one of the variables 

which tend to produce a non-uniform product. 

Precision of Results. As previously noted, Fig. 12 
shows the results of 16,000 punctures made under the 
same conditions. The tempe ature was kept at 

40 deg. cent., the humidity was between 0.2 and 0.4 
per cent, and the electrode No. 0 was used throughout. 
Each point represents an hourly average of between 100 
and 120 readings. The ordinates are the deviations of 
the hourly averages from the average of the day in 
which they occurred. The abscissas are merely con- 

secutive hours of run. With the exception of the first 

: run, the data do not appear to have any decided trend, 

either up or down, but seem to be purely random 
variations such as would be expected from variations 
in the paper itself. 
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Fie. 12—Vortace Deviations, Runs 38-60 


: (Hourly averages minus daily average) 
_ That the variations are recor and follow the normal 
lawi is shown by Fig. 13. The points give the frequency 
tribution of these hourly averages. The smooth 
curve is the theoretical probability curve. 
fit the curve about as well as could be expected with such 
a smé a unabes of data, 2S aa pots The ee 
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Comparison of the hourly and daily sigmas with the 
corresponding values predicted from the o of theindivid- 
ual readings by probability theory, shows that in both 
cases the actual values are too high. The discrepancy 
of the daily value is, however, not much greater than 
that for the hourly sigma. This would seem to indicate 
that the unavoidable changes in humidity and baking 
(variations which did not occur from hour to hour) 
were not responsible for the variations in the daily 
average. It is thought that both hourly and daily 


-30 -20 -10 (0) +10 +20 +30 
VOLTS DEVIATIONS FROM DAILY AVERAGES 


Fig. 13—Propasinitry Curve or Hourty AVERAGES, 


Runs 39-60 
og =49.19 volts 


= 0.0434 
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variations are due principally to inherent variations in 
the paper itself. 
Appendix C also shows that the probable error of the 
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been reached by the usual methods without an undue 
expenditure of time and labor. 

A list was made of all possible sources of error. These 
included variations in the temperature and time of 
baking, variations in humidity, electrode size and pres- 
sure, rate of voltage rise, value of protective resistance, 
time which elapsed after polishing the electrodes, volt- 
meter calibration, and errors in temperature measure- 
ment. Nearly all of these factors were investigated 
over a wider range than would be likely to occur 
accidentally. 

The effect of polishing the electrodes was found to be 


RUN 
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Fic. 15—Hourty Averaces, Runs 38-60 


All readings corrected to 30 deg. cent. 2 
Dotted curve indicates the upward trend of voltage due to seasoning of 
the electrodes 


very considerable, as will be shown later. Too high a 
protective resistance was also found to have great effect, 
since it produced sluggish operation of the relay. 
Care was taken to eliminate both of these errors.t 
The other factors were shown to have very little effect in 
the limited range through which they might conceivably 
have varied. Itseems unlikely that any of them caused 
variations of more than 1 or 2 volts. This again goes to 
show that most of the variation was due to the paper 
itself. 

Effect of Polishing Electrodes. It has already been 
noted that the puncture voltage in Run 38 was very 
low. This is also shown in Fig. 15 where hourly 
averages are plotted against hours’ use of the electrodes 
after polishing. Here the low puncture voltages 
obtained after polishing are very evident. To make 
sure that this was not a freak happening, hourly 
averages were plotted for a number of other runs, 
and in each case the time of polishing the electrodes 
was clearly shown by a set of readings lower than those 
obtained at any other time. 

Brass and copper electrodes are nod onie used for 
breakdown tests. It is probable that this phenomenon 


{Except in the investigation of electrode area, where the effect 
of polishing the electrodes was probably of importance. 

§The gap at Runs 49 and 50 is due to the fact that hourly 
averages were not computed for these runs. 
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has been present in most tests, though it appears not 
to have been noticed before. Evidently if tests are 
made on the very steep part of the curve, the results 
will be much more inconsistent than would otherwise 
be the case. In our tests, it was necessary to discard 
at least 1000 readings after the electrodes were polished. 

The cause of this trouble is not known. Current at 
breakdown was limited by the protective resistance to 
such a low value that there was no pitting of the elec- 
trodes nor was there any apparent roughening of the . 
surface. One possible explanation is that the puncture 
produces an insulating coating on the electrode surfaces. 
Examination of the electrodes shows that each puncture 
causes a small black mark on the electrodes. These — 
spots distribute themselves fairly evenly over the entire 
electrode surface. After a day’s use, the faces reach a 
state of more or less uniform blackening, which is not 
altered much by subsequent runs. If each spot in- 
troduces a high resistance in series with the paper below 
it, puncture will tend to occur at places where there are 
no spots. This will have the effect of decreasing the 
effective surface, and will increase the puncture voltage 
accordingly. After a large number of punctures, the 
blackening effect will reach a nearly constant value, 
with like effect on the puncture voltage. Tests are now 
being made to determine if this effect can be eliminated 
by the use of a nonoxidizing metal for the electrodes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A curve of puncture voltage against temperature was 
obtained for 0.0005-in. condenser paper in the range 
from — 2 deg. to + 1380 deg. cent. The puncture ' 
voltage was found:to decrease uniformly at about 
0.9 volt per deg. cent. rise. Comparison of these data 
with the thermal theories of. breakdown indicates that 
none of these punctures occurred according to the 
thermal theories, but were evidently of the disruptive 
type. 

It was found that the puncture voltage measurements 
were distributed according to the normal law. A set of 
8800 readings with different sized electrodes appears to 
support the weak-spot theory, Parnes the evidence is 
hardly conclusive. 

The standard deviation of the readings was found 
tobea constant of the material, independent of the elec- 
trode area and only slightly affected by temperature and 
number of readings. It is believed that this constant 
will be of considerable use in the specification of in- 
sulation, since it is a measure of the variability of the 
material. 

It was found that the inherent variability of the paper 
was not confined to causing variations from reading to 
reading, but also caused long-time variations from hour 
to hour and from day to day. This reduces the ac- 
curacy of the daily averages below the values predicted 
by the theory of probability. 

An analysis of the results indicates that the varia- 
tions from hour to hour and from day to day are largely 
due to variations in the paper itself. An investigation 


\ 
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was made of the various possible sources of error, 
and it appears that no one of them could have caused 
an error of more than one or two volts. The probable 
error of the results is shown to be less than 1 per cent. 
This precision jis evidently considerably higher than 
_ could have been obtained in the ordinary way without 
a great expenditure of time and labor. 
Copper and brass electrodes are commonly used for 
puncture tests. Our experiments, however, indicate 
that with such electrodes there is a ‘‘seasoning”’ effect. 
This produces a marked change in puncture voltage 
unless the electrodes are cleaned after each puncture 
or are allowed to reach a steady state before readings 
are taken. Such a condition was obtained only after 
about 1000 readings. ; 
Appendix A 
THERMAL THEORY OF THE E — 6 CURVE 
According to the thermal theories of breakdown, 
puncture occurs when 
ee 


= C, a constant* 


where FE = voltage gradient at breakdown, 
p = resistivity of the weakest path at the tem- 
perature of the surroundings, 0. 


Physically, this means that for a condition of a 
stability to obtain, it is necessary that the rate of heat 


generation per unit volume (H?/p) shall reach a certain 
critical value (C). This value is a constant for a given 
_material. It depends upon the thermal conductivity, 
the temperature coefficient, and | ae in Hoge wer 
theory, upon the thickness. 
If we assume that the resistivity is an eee retial 
function of the temperature 


Ci oy 
then it is evident that 
aut, 
Big aiG 0.6 


Thus the y obtained from resistivity measurements 


will determine the change of puncture voltage with 
temperature. 

Unfortunately, no resistivity measurements have yet 
been obtained on the paper used in these experiments. 
Ac cordit g to the work of J. E. Shrader**, however, 


“* According to Wagner, loc. i _ formula 2, 
BP 


untreated fish paper has a temperature coefficient of 
about 0.07. Assuming this value for y, we find that 
the puncture voltage at 100 deg. cent. should be 

_ 0.07 


(100) 
IOP = 587. 5 € 2 


= 18 volts 


_ instead of the 498 volts actually obtained. 


If, instead of a straight line, we use an exponential to 
approximate the data of Fig. 8, we find 
E = 587.5 € 0-186 
The value of vy is thus 0.0032. That such:a value is 
very improbable is shown by the following table: 


Authority Material Y 
J.E. Shrader® ... Untreated fish paper, vacuum dried 0.07 
J.E. Shrader® ... Untreated fullerboard, vacuum dried 0.07 
J. EB. Shrader® ... Paraffined fish paper 0.104 
H. H. Poole” .... Mica 0.051 
H. H. Poole” .... Glass 0.109 

. E. Mandel!’ ..... Glass 0.084 
Landolt-Bornstein® Glass 0.120 
Landolt-Bornstein® Hard rubber 0.023 
Landolt-Bornstein® Porcelain 0.084 

- Appendix B 


Some work of E. Miindel'’ has recently come to our 
attention, and a set of his curves has been replotted in 
Fig. 16. The material used in the tests was glass 0.4 
mm. thick. Two curves, A and B, have been added to 
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It will be noted that all the curves appear to approach 
the slope of B as the temperature is decreased, while at 
the higher temperatures they approximate exponentials 
about as closely as the usual curves for resistivity do. 

The value (vy = 0.034) from curve A seems to be a 
little low for glass; see table in Appendix A; but the 
discrepancy may be due to the fact that the resistivity 
of most insulating materials is a function of voltage 
as well as temperature, a fact which is neglected in the 
thermal theories. 

Maiuindel’s results, therefore, indicate the existence of 
both mechanisms of breakdown and show that the tran- 
sition point for this particular case is about 50 deg. cent. 

Thermal breakdowns are probably obtained in 
Miindel’s tests and not in ours because of the difference 
in thickness of the two materials, his glass being about 
30 times the thickness of our paper. All of our tests 
are undoubtedly on the straight line far to the left of 
his curves. 


It is evident that for practical, purposes, nothing 
could please the insulation expert more than to be sure 
that his insulation would operate on curve B rather 
than A, since its breakdown strength would then 
decrease so little with temperature. With a more 
thorough knowledge of insulation, the future engineer 
may be able to avoid thermal breakdowns altogether. 


Appendix C 


The following analysis was made: 


Total readings, Runs 39-59, inclusive, = 16,505 
Total hours Rie AC a. ee OSes 154 
Total days ee) 2S ee eee 19 
Av. hrs. per day = 8.11 
Av. rdgs. per day = 869 
Av. rdgs. per hr. = 107 
From individual readings: 
o of one reading = 40 volts 
o of hourly aver. = ke = 3.86 volts 
a LOT 
; AQ 
ool daily aver = === —— = Sb alter 
Vv 869 
o of total = pats = (0.31 volts 
V 16505 
From hourly averages: 
o of hourly aver. . = 9.19 volts 
o of daily aver. AES = 3.22 volts 
V8.11 
o of total ae = 0.74 volts 
From daily averages: 
o of daily aver. . = 5.30 volts - 
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5.30 


V19 


Probable error of daily aver. = 5.30 0.6745 =3.6 volts 
Probable error of total” = 1.22<0.6745=0:82; 
These results can be tabulated as follows: 


o of total = = 1.22 volts 


STANDARD DEVIATION 


Daily o 
Individ o by Ind. 
rdg Hourly | Daily Total rags, | 
By indiv. rdgs......... 40y 3.86 1.35 0.31 1.0 
By hourly aver......... 9,19 3.22 0.74 2.4 
By daily aver. 1 Gries 5.30 122 3.9 
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_as I have with the paper they are using, I do pee see how they can 
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Discussion 
W. W. Shaver: Mr. Moon stated that his results indicated 
that the breakdown was not a pyroelectric effect. I should like 
to mention some experiments which we have been carrying out 
on Pyrex and porcelain insulators which seem to warrant a 
similar conclusion. 


These consisted in Berean partial punctures; that is, 
carrying a puncture test almost to the point of breakdown, and 
then breaking the circuit and examining the partial puncture 
in the material. We have some photographs showing what 
might be described as ‘‘petrified lightning” in the breakdown in 
the Pyrex insulators. The discharge very much resembled a 
lightning flash permanently impressed in the glass. In the porce- 
lain insulators, of course, we could not observe this in the same 
way, but by staining the material, we have found means to show 
that breakdown occurs in a similar manner. When examined 
under the microscope, the appearance of these partial punctures 
indicated that the breakdown was not due to a pyroelectric 
effect, but more probably to some type of ionization in the 
material. 


F. M. Clark: In Pittsfield, we have worked for several years © 
trying to devise a theory for insulation failure. We may not 


have made any more progress than other electrical laboratories, 


but we have reached some definite conclusions with regard to 
dielectric behavior. One conclusion is that the electrical 
breakdown of air-impregnated insulation is certainly not a 
breakdown phenomenon which we can explain on the basis of the 
pyroelectric theory. That checks, I believe, with the conclusions 
drawn by the authors. Air-impregnated insulation appears to 
give a breakdown which is a function of the chemical be- 
havior and dielectric strength of air. 

On the fifth page of their paper, the authors discuss the effect 
of large and small electrodes. They apparently reach the con- 
clusion that the difference accompanying the use of large and 
From such familiarity 


reach any other conclusion. 

If the authors desire to get further evidence of the presence 
of weak spots, my suggestion would be to take a head set and 
locate those areas with low-voltage direct current. 

In our work, we have extended the investigation to cover a 
number of laminations of this same type of paper as well as thick 
material, such as pressboard. We still find that the small elec- 
trodes give higher values than the large ones. This and other 
related observations make it almost conclusive to us that there 


is some effect present other.than that which we can attribute 


to weak spots ube ay formed during the manufacture of 
the paper. 

I was interested i in the results oer mohaned brass electrodes. 
We found the same thing. However, we have been led to believe 
that in all ee oe the low breakdown whieh i is ene for 


tests fede ee a large 
of electrodes than with an ol 
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and the equation is the boundary or limiting value of the stable 
or steady-state condition. It takes a few hours to reach a steady 
condition. However, in Bush’s tests, 100 to 120 readings were 
taken per hour. Thisisattherate of two per minute, and assum- 
ing that half of the time is consumed in relay operation, feeding 
the tape, etc., the voltage must have risen at least 600 volts in 
15 see., or 40 volts per sec. This is far from a steady-state con- 
dition and it may well be that a more critical study of the thermal 
theory including the time and thermal storage coefficient of the 
paper would yield results consistent with the data. 

At the end of Appendix B, they have this sentence: ‘With a 
more thorough knowledge of insulation, the future engineer may 
be able to avoid thermal breakdowns altogether.” 


That is, to my mind, a very nice hope, but I don’t believe the 
authors have presented enough data to warrant that possibility. 


Now, in Chicago, during the past few years, we have made over 
300 tests at various times and durations on impregnated paper 
insulation in underground cables. We have found that about 
75 per cent of the failures occurred in the region of the cable 
where the sheath temperature was higher than the adjacent 
sheath temperature. During the time the voltage was on the 
eable, our testing men went along the cable and felt it with their 
hands, and whenever they discovered a point a little hotter than 
the normal cable temperature, they placed the thermometer on 
the sheath and in that way we got the data as to the location of 
the so-called hot spots. 


Furthermore we have found that a larger percentage of the 
failures was at hot spots when we had the thicker insulations, 
and so with real thin insulation, there may be more dissipation 
of the heat longitudinally so that it does not perhaps manifest 
itself in these hot spots. 

Variation of thickness. If the failure is “disruptive” and 
follows ‘“‘weak-spot” theory then running 1, 2, 3, or n 
paper layers through together, the dielectric strength should 
inerease faster than the thickness of the layers. I should expect 
the equations to be of the form 

E = E, (n + Clog n) 
where E is strength of nlayers and £; is the strength of one layer 
(as already determined). In other words, the weak spots would 
not line up and two papers would be far stronger than two times 
one paper. 

However, on the other hand, if the thermal law were large or 
predominant, the strength could not be greater than 

E=N E, 
and probably would follow the law .. 
B=) NE, 2@* 

If the failure were a complex combination of thermal and 
disruptive effects, (as is very probable), then the dielectric 
strength of se¥eral layers could follow the law 

E=$¢(n) fi 
where @ (n) could be greater or less than unity for n = 
number (1, 2, or 3, etc.). 
investigators may have found 


HE=n Ek, 
E = (n)* EB, 
E = ~J/n F,, ete, 


Now, Bush and Moon are in an excellent position to throw 
some light on this dispute by making identical tests with n = 2, 
n = 8, ete., up to the limit of the generator, 4000 volts (using 
wider strips, if necessary). Perhaps they could go as high as 
n = 5. Of course, they would have to be very careful about the 
pressure, since I am assuming thickness t = n ty. 

Variation of material. The tests described are on dry paper, 
unimpregnated. Without great complication, I believe it en- 
tirely feasible to surround the electrodes with an oil bath and 


small 
This may explain why different 
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have the paper run through this bath—(several zig-zag passes 
around several rolls under oil). The oil should be continuously 
renewed with degasified oil—the oil to flow in a closed eyele from 
the bath, into a vacuum chamber, pumped out and through a 
filter back into the bath. A surface float would prevent much 
gas from being absorbed at the surface during the short time the 
oilremainsin the bath. Then the paper (being so thin), would 
quickly saturate with oil by capillary action, and small air 
bubbles trapped in the fibers would be quickly absorbed by 
the degasified oil. The test would then be a true test of oil- 
impregnated paper. 

Again, several thicknesses 7 should be tried up to the limits of 
the apparatus. They should be spaced apart during impregna- 
tion and combined under the electrode only at the last minute. 


Also it might be feasible and very valuable to adapt the 
apparatus to test oil films. All that is necessary is to have a 
continual flow of oil in the bath and a strip (or strips) of paper 
with perforated windows moved one at a time under the electrode. 
These “windows” would serve the double purpose of making the 
oil stagnant during test and positively sweeping it out clean for 
the next test. 


Correlation. Then, having the breakdown strength of paper, 
oil, and impregnated paper separately, all with variations of 
thickness and temperature, the probability is high that much 
more will be known regarding the dielectric strength of “‘solid” 
oil-impregnated paper insulation. For the effects of ionization 
a separate analysis would be necessary but much simplified by 
exact knowledge of the “‘solid’’ insulation in series and parallel 
with the ionizing voids. 

Wm. A. DelMar: Messrs. Bush and Moon have made an 
important contribution to the study of dielectrics in calling 
our attention to the importance of a large number of tests of 
dielectric strength, in order to obtain significant averages. 
Workers on dielectrics are indebted to them for developing an 
apparatus for putting this principle into effect. 


The actual results obtained in their tests, however, are of 
doubtful value, due to the nature of the dielectric which they 
have chosen. In the first place, unimpregnated paper is merely 
air baffled by a tangle of fibers, and is not at all representative of 
a solid dielectric. Secondly, the use of samples as thin as 44 mil., 
especially in a material of this character, was bound to result in 
the way they have shown. It was not necessary to make tests 
in order to discover the relation shown in Fig. 11 of the paper. 
I therefore feel that they have contributed little or nothing 
towards settling the disputed explanation of the lowering of 
dielectric strength with increase of area. és 


The idea illustrated by their Fig. 7 may prove to be an im- 
portant one for researchers on dielectrics if the slopes of the 
Curves A and B are really as different asshown. That suchis the 
case is indicated by their analysis of the work of Mundel. 


R. H. Marvin: (communicated after adjournment) This 
paper is of great interest on account of the ingenious methods 
used and the accuracy and completeness of the data obtained. 
However, the dielectric used in these tests,—untreated paper,— 
raises some question as to their significance. 

If a piece of paper is examined with a microscope, it is seen 
to consist of great numbers of interlaced fibers. Such a struc- 
ture indicates air spaces between the fibers, which is in accordance 
with its well-known porosity. The question then arises whether 
a puncture test on such a material gives a true puncture of the 
paper substance, or merely a breaking down of the air in the 
interstices. This is best checked by a comparison with the 
breakdown value of an equal air-gap. 

Some excellent data on the strength of small air-gaps are given 
in, ‘“The Sparking Distance Between Plates for Small Distances,” 
Robert F. Earhart. Philosophical. Magazine. 6th Series. 
Vol. I. 1901. Pp. 147-159. From Fig. 4 of this article the 
following values for various gaps and pressures are obtained: 


Direct-Current Breakdown Voltage 


—-— 


Gap = Pressure, centimeters of mercury 
Millimeters | Inches 40 76 152 
0.01 0.00039 . 340 385 490 
0.02 0.60079 400 460 700 


0.03 | 0.00118 460 530 900 


different temperatures as well. 


The temperature is given as room temperature, and will be 
taken as 20 deg. cent. Since we may assume that changes in 
density caused by either temperature or pressure have the 
same effect, these data permit determining the breakdown at 


Fig. 8 of the paper under discussion gives the breakdown 
strength of untreated paper 0.0005 in. (0.0127 mm.) thick at . 
temperatures of from 0 deg. to 140 deg. cent. The curve is a 
straight line giving a puncture voltage of 586 at deg. cent., 
and 464 at 140 deg. cent. From the data given by Earhart let 
us determine these values on the assumption that the paper acts 
merely as a spacer for an air-gap. If the relative air density is 
taken as 1 at 20 deg. cent., then it will be 1.073 at 0 deg. cent., 
and 0.710 at 140 deg. cent. Plotting the values in the table 
and taking the values for a 0.0005-in. gap gives the following: 


Pressure, Relative air 


Breakdown 
centimeters density voltage 
40 j 0.527 , 354 
76 1.000 406 


152 2.000 — 547 


low, but by nearly the same percentage. 


-- 


Lonization Breakdown 


Voltage Gradient 


Leet Paes i 2 Ero 150° 
Hig. 1—BREAKDOWN Cs or Guass 
Thickness = 1 mm. i 


Plotting the breakdown voltage against relative air density, 
we obtain the breakdown voltage at 0 deg. cent. (relative air 
density 1.073) as 415 volts, and at 140 deg. cent. (relative air 
> density 0.710) as 373 volts. Thus the value for air at 0 deg. cent 
is 70.8 per cent of the value for paper, and the value at 140 deg. 
cent is 80.4 per.cent. Both values for air are therefore a little 


offe, Kurchatoff, and Sinelnikoff, oy of Math. and Physics, 
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P. H. Moon: I was much interested in the suggestions made 
by Mr. Halperin. There is, of course, an immense field for 
further work along these lines; and our work, so far, can hardly 
be considered as more than a preliminary. 


I agree with Mr. Del Mar that the material used was not just 
paper but was ‘‘air-impregnated” paper. I do not see, however, 
that this invalidates our results. If the breakdown were 
purely a breakdown of air, then—making due allowance for 
variations in the machine—I should still expect the results to 
be much more uniform than they were. The reason we used 
air-Impregnated rather. than oil-impregnated or varnished 


150x 10° Volts/Cm. 


Voltage Gradient 


0 Oem 5u- 5x10 Cm. 


Fig. 2—BREAKDOWN GRADIENT OF VERY THIN SpEecIMENS 
oF Guass 


paper was simply to keep the number of variables as small as 
possible. In any measurement of insulation, the number: of 
variables is large at best. If oiled or varnished paper had 
been used, additional “unknowns,” connected with the kind and 
condition of the impregnating substance, would have been 
introduced. 


In the paper by Del Mar, Davidson, and Marvin,’ the conflict- 
ing results obtained by different investigators have been pointed 


out. These discrepancies are undoubtedly due to the use of 


different materials by the various investigators. However, I 
think that the differences are partly due to the fact that some of 
these breakdowns occurred according to the thermal theories 
and some did not; that is, two investigators might test samples 
of the same material and might get entirely discordant results — 
due to difference in thickness or temperature. One might get 
thermal breakdowns and the other might get jonization 
breakdowns. 


That thickness and ecperme have a vital effect on the 
mechanism of breakdown is shown by some recent work iy a 
group of Russian physicists. I am referring to Joffé, 
Semenoff, Walther, and some others. i 
obtained a very good check on Rogows 
glass and with rock salt, ) 
nce we a dormer os or tee 
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where wu is the mobility of the ions, P is the ionization potential, 
and e and m are the charge and mass of the ion. 
indicate that the gradient at breakdown is independent of 
the thickness and temperature, provided the mobility stays 
constant. 


It might seem that the horizontal part of the curve repre- 
sented the maximum gradient obtainable, but some further 
work has shown that this is not the case. If gradient is plotted 
against thickness of the material (Fig. 2 herewith), for sheets 
less than 5 w in thickness, the gradient goes up inversely as 
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the thickness and rises to very high values. This again is 
supposed to be due to ionization by collision, but in this case 
the thickness is so small that there are insufficient ions to cause 
breakdown at the previous value (horizontal part of curve), 
and thus the gradient is higher than it would be for thicker 
materials. 

Finally, a place is reached at about 0.2 u, where the gradient 
is again a constant independent of thickness or temperature 
and having the immense value of 150 million volts per em. 
Breakdown here is probably due to actual rupture of the mole- 
cules of the substance. 

So, to summarize, these investigators have shown that there 
are at least three distinct mechanisms of breakdown, and that 
these different mechanisms apply in different cases. 
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through insulators. 


rapidly and breakdown soon results. 


under unit potential gradient). 


“Ih he Electrical Resistivity of Insulating Materials’ 


BY HARVEY L. CURTIS* 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A brief review is given of the literature on conduction 
Every dielectric has a definite resistivity when 
the potential gradient is below a certain value, different for each 
substance. If the potential gradient is continually increased, a 
point is reached where an increase in voltage does not affect the 
current. This is called the saturation current. With still greater 
potential gradients, a point is reached where the current increases 
All these phenomena of con- 
duction are explainable as the movement of tons im an electric 
field. 

The resistivity of a dielectric depends on the number of tons in 
unit volume, on the charge on eachion, and on their mobility (velocity 
The saturation current depends 
on the charge on each ion and on their rate of production. Break- 


down is preceded by ionization by collision, which is determined by 


I. INTRODUCTION 

N insulating material is defined as a material which 
either does not conduct an electric current or 
conducts it to a very limited extent only. There 

is, however, no definite lower limit of conductivity which 
sharply separates insulators from conductors. In fact, 
some substance on being subjected to a change in 
temperature will gradually and continually change from 
a state which would certainly be called conducting to 


one which, with equal certainty, would be called insu- 


lating. Since there is no sharp dividing line between 


insulators and conductors, it seems desirable to sum- 


marize, briefly, our knowledge of the process of electric 
conduction before attempting to apply it to the particu- 
lar case of insulators. This paper will attempt to 
correlate our knowledge of the conductivity of insulators 


with the theories which have been put forward to 


explain the passage of electricity through conductors, 
and to point out the facts which require an extension of 
these theories in order that. conduction through insu- 
lators may be explained. | 


Electricity is always associated with matter. When- 


ever there is a current of electricity, there is always a 
current of if material DaNdee 


Electric currents can be 


ae Miheuen are 
1. Electronic conduction 
i Tonic conduction 

Colloidal conduction. 


taneously. 


the ionization potential of the substance and ne length of wl of 
an ion. 
The number of ions normally present in a dielectric cota not 


only upon the rate of producing them but also upon their rate of 
— recombination. 


The rate of recombination is a. constant of the 
material, but the rate of production may depend either upon outside 
agencies or inside forces. In gases, tons are generally produced by 
outside agencies, the important ones being rays from radioactive 
materials, X-rays and ultra X-rays. In liquids and solids, ions 
may be produced not only by the external agencies of rays and 
radiation, but also by the inside forces of solution and dissociation. 

The ionic theory of conduction has been sufficiently developed to 
explain all the observed facts in the case of gases. Modifications and 
extensions are necessary, however, before all the Ca ae! oe 
on solids and liquids can be interpreted. 


associated only with the electrons. These are ex- 
tremely small amounts of matter to which the elemen- 
tary negative charge of electricity is inseparably bound. 
The most familiar example of electronic conduction is 
conduction through metals, although many interesting 
and important applications are found in vacuum tubes. 
Since electrons are all of the same mass and since the 
same current and hence the same number of electrons 
must pass every part of the circuit, there is no measur- 
able transfer of matter in electronic conduction. 
In ionic conduction the moving electricity is associ- 


ated with a subdivision of a molecule, or in some cases, _ 
with such a subdivision to which a few molecules are 


attached. The most familiar example is conduction 
through electrolytes, although conduction through 
gases, through fused salts, and even through a number 
of solid substances is of this type. In this case there is 
always a transfer of matter, which can be detected at 


-any surface of discontinuity in the materials which 
form the electric circuit. 
In colloidal conduction, vas electric current is 


carried by small masses of matter which are suspended 
in some inert medium. ‘The electrical precipitation of 


smoke and dust by an electric current is an applenticn 


of colloidal conduction. 

While the three kinds of conduction are qu 
yet any two or even all three may take f 
As} an 1 example, ; 1 
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more or less characteristic. The most important of 
these is the temperature coefficient of resistance. In 


metals, this is generally positive, while in electrolytes it | 


is negative. Hence attempts are often made to deter- 
mine whether a substance conducts electronically or 
ionically by measuring the temperature coefficient of 
resistance. At best, this is a very indirect method, and 
results so obtained require additional confirmation. 

The phenomena connected with conduction through 
insulators depends on the state of the material; that is, 
whether it is a gas, a liquid, or a solid. The process is 
more complicated in liquids than in gases, and still more 
so in solids. Only in the case of gases has a fairly com- 
plete explanation of the experimental phenomena been 
deduced. Hence, in this paper there will be given a 
brief review of the facts and theories concerning conduc- 
tion through gases; following this, a digest of some of the 
more important facts concerning conduction through 
liquids and solids including a correlation of these facts 
with the phenomena in gases. 


II. CONDUCTION THROUGH GASES 


The . experimental facts concerning conduction 
through gases and the theoretical explanation of these 
facts have been treated in several different books.1?3— 

In all cases the authors correlate the experimental 
facts with the ionic theory. The following is a very 
brief résumé of this theory as applied to gases: 

Consider two plane electrodes which are the opposite 
sides of a cubical box having a volume of one cu. cm. 
The other sides of the box are perfect insulators. This 
box is filled with air at atmospheric pressure. If avery 
small potential difference is applied to the plates for a 
short time, the current which flows is proportional to the 
applied potential difference. Hence, under these con- 
ditions, the air will obey Ohm’s law. The resistance in 
the assumed ¢ase will be about 3 « 10% ohms. If the 
potential difference between the plates is increased, 
the current will increase more slowly than the voltage. 
When the potential difference is in the neighborhood 
of 100 volts, the current has become about 10-8 
amperes. This is called the saturation current, since 
it does not increase with a further increase in the 
potential difference. When, however, the potential 
difference is of the order of 30,000 volts, there is a very 
rapid change of current with voltage, leading up to the 
breakdown of the dielectric. 

The facts as outlined above can readily be shown by 
the curve in Fig.1. It is not feasible, however, to draw 
to a definite scale such a curve for air at atmospheric 
pressure, partly because there is considerable variation 
in the air and partly because if drawn to scale many of 
the interesting features would be entirely masked. 
For instance the section of the curve representing the 
saturation current would extend 300 times as far as the 
first part of the curve. When drawn to scale, the resis- 


1-2-3. For references see Bibliography. 
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tance at zero voltage can be determined ftom the tangent 
to the curve at the origin. 

The explanation of the above phenomena is very satis- 
factorily given by supposing that there is some agency 
which is continually causing molecules of air to separate 
into positive and negativeions. These ions usually con- 
sist of an atom of either oxygen or nitrogen having a free 
positive or negative charge equal to the elemental 
electric charge. In atmospheric air under ordinary 
conditions the rate of ionization is about four or five ions 
per cu. cm. per sec. Since in a gas the molecules 
and ions are in violent agitation, the ions are 
likely to collide with each other. Whenever there 
is a collision between two ions having opposite charges, 
they may unite to form a molecule. When the number 
of molecules which are reunited each second is equal 
to the number ionized, a stationary condition has been 
reached. In normal air, there are always present about 
700 or 800 ions per cu. cm. When a voltage is 
applied to the electrodes of the cubic box, the positive 
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Fig. 1—TuHe Current—VOLTAGE CHARACTERISTICS OF a Gas 


ions are attracted towards the negative electrode 
while the negative ions are attracted towards 
the positive electrode. On account of numerous 
collisions with molecules, however, the actual velocity 
of an ion towards the electrodes is only about one cm. 
per second if the potential difference of the electrodes of 
the box is one volt. Hence, if the voltage is very small, 
the conduction current will not, in a short time, appre- 
ciably alter the number or distribution of the electrons 
in the box. As the voltage is increased, however, the 
velocity of the ions also is increased. A point is soon 
reached where an ion is carried from the field almost as 
soon as formed. Now as the number of ions produced 
depends solely upon some external agency, an increase 
in voltage does not increase the current, since the 
current depends on the number of ions which reaches 
the electrodes. The saturation current is, then, the 
current which flows between two electrodes when the 
potential is sufficiently high so that practically every 
ion which is formed is carried to the electrodes without 
combining with another ion. Although the velocity 


- cause a gas to ionize. 
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of the ions increases with increasing voltage, this only 


decreases the time required for the ions to travel from 


_the place where they are formed to the electrodes, with- 


out changing the number which arrives every second. 
When the voltage gradient becomes sufficiently high, 


_ the velocity of the ions becomes so great that, on collid- 


ing with a molecule of gas, the molecule will be broken 
into ions. 
free electron, will then start towards the electrodes and 
may, in turn, ionize other molecules. Hence, the one 
ion which was produced by an external agency may be 
the cause of several ions reaching the electrodes. 
Therefore, as soon as the voltage applied to the termi- 


nals of the cubical box is so high that ions may have a 


velocity sufficient to produce ionization by collision 
with a molecule, the current increases rapidly with 
increasing voltage. 
the curve of Fig. 1. It leads rapidly to breakdown, a 
phenomenon not discussed in this paper. 

There are a number of external agencies which will 
The best known are X-rays, the 
a, B, and y, radiations from radioactive substances, 
ultra-violet light, and the ever-present radiations of 


unknown origin which might be called ultra X-rays. 


The ultra-violet light differs from the other agents in 


that it generally produces ionization only as it is 


absorbed by one of the electrodes. In order to simplify 
the discussion, this type of ionization will not be con- 
sidered. The activity of the other ionizing agents can 


be determined from the number of ions produced in a 


gas, per cu. cm. per sec. As already indicated, 
the ever-present ultra X-rays produce some four 
or five ions per cu. cm. per second throughout the 
habitable volume of the earth’s atmosphere. By sink- 


ing a small vessel filled with air some 50 or 60 ft. below 


the surface of a lake, Millikan and his co-workers* were 
able to protect this air from the effect of the ultra X- 
rays. Some ions were produced in this air, however, 
which could ely be pet by PHD OHS that the 
pore minute traces a some eS substance. 
_ While man has never had a mass of gas in which i ions 
were not vais tie Be it is Saat ae under normal 


pein aia ee or rays from radioactive materials, 
the rate of cee of ions can Be made as great as a 
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This is shown in the latter part of | 


Then 
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e = elemental electric charge (1.591 xX 10—*-cou- 
‘lombs.) 
k+ = mobility of the positive ions; 7. e., the velocity in 
cm. per sec. when the potential gradient is 
one volt per cm. 
k_- = mobility of the negative ions. 
@ = recombination coefficient. | 
= ionizing potential; 7. e., the potential difference 
through which an electron must be allowed to 
accelerate in order to acquire enough energy to 
ionize a molecule. 


If n is the number of positive ions per cu. em. of gas | 
at a time ¢, there will also be m negative ions. Now the 
rate of increase of ions must equal the number of ions 
produced minus the number of recombinations. But 
since the chance of a given positive ion colliding with a 
negative ion is in direct proportion to the number of 
negative ions, the number of recombinations is pro- 


portional to the square of the number of ions. Hence 
dn 
Pe Ni Miele (1) 


This equation holds when there is no applied electro- 
motive force. If this condition persists for some time, 


dn 
an equilibrium condition is reached, when a 0. 


es ae ee as (2) 
It is this condition which exists in air under Porn| 
conditions. 

With a very low potential difference between the 
electrodes, the number of ions which reaches them 
depends on the total number of ions in the field and on 
the velocity of the ions. Hence the conductivity X is 
given by the equation a 


Ness me (ke + k-) =e (ke + k-) \— ESN 


The resistivity p is _the reciprocal of d. Hence the 
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TABLE I 
IONIZATION CONSTANTS OF GASES 
Mobility of | Mobility of 
positive ion | negative ion 
kp ie Recombination 
cm. | volt cm. | volt 
Se coefficient 
Gas sec. / cm. sec. / cm. a 
Hydrocon sen... 6.3 ss 6. 7.5 1.4°5< 105° 
elim Sects (os o:ssays 5. Ginn 1 lh  qpibedia neers 
OXVROM Ae ok) s 6 3s 125 1.8 ale) Seay 
Witrogen stones. sce. 1.3 1.8 He) Se aes 
Carbon dioxide......... 0.8 0.9 165% 1058 
Carbon monoxide...... Teall ghee 0.9 X 10-5 


This does not contain any constant of the gas, but de- 
pends entirely upon the activity of the ionizing agent 
and the volume of the gas from which the ions can be 
captured by the applied electromotive force. 

The ions, in their passage towards an electrode, 
collide at frequent intervals with a molecule. If, after 
a collision, the velocity of the ion should be zero, then 
at the next collision the energy which this ion has 
acquired is e V 1, where V is the potential gradient and | 
the distance it has traveled. To understand what effect 
this collision will have on the molecule struck, it is 
desirable to consider the analogous case of an electron 
colliding with an atom. 

Experiments on gases at low pressures have shown 
that when an electron collides with an atom, the atom 
will be ionized only if the kinetic energy of the electron 
is greater than a certain critical value. The electron 
will normally obtain its kinetic energy by accelerating 
. in an electrostatic field. Starting from rest, the kinetic 
energy of the electron at any instant is e V, where e is 
the charge upon the electron and V is the potential 
difference between the starting point and the point 
under consideration. The value of V, which is just 
sufficient to give to the electron enough energy to ionize 
an atom, is called the ionizing potential. Values of the 
ionizing potential are known for the atoms of most 
gases. 

Likewise a molecule will be ionized, by collision with 
an ion or electron, only if the velocity of the latter is 
sufficiently high. Since the velocity at impact depends 
not only upon the potential gradient but also upon the 
length of path between collisions, the voltage at which 
ionization by collision will begin increases almost in 
direct ratio with the pressure. 

Our knowledge of conduction through gases at normal 
pressure, when the applied voltage approaches that 
which produces breakdown, is very incomplete. There 
is sufficient evidence to show that the rapid increase of 
current is the result of ionization by collision. It is not 
as yet possible, however, to formulate the laws under 
which it acts. 


III. CoNnpDuUcTION THROUGH LIQUID DIELECTRICS 


The current is carried through most liquid dielectrics 
by ions. Hence most investigators have attempted to 
explain conduction through such substances by applying 
to them the same laws as hold for gases. The discussion 
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of conduction in liquid dielectrics, therefore, centers 
around the production of ions, their mobility, and 
recombination. 

Ions in a liquid dielectric may result from ionization 
of the dielectric itself, as is generally the case with a 
gas, or they may come from the ionization of substances 
dissolved in the liquid. The same external agencies 
that cause ionization of a gas will produce ionization in 
a liquid. In addition to these external agencies, the 
liquid may ionize spontaneously and ionization is often 
produced by some physical or chemical action between 
the liquid and a substance dissolved in it. The first is 
called ionization by dissociation; the second ionization 
by solution. As very minute amounts of a dissolved 
substance may produce a relatively large number of 
ions, impurities which can be removed only with 
difficulty often produce more ions in a liquid than is 
produced by a relatively intense external ionizing agent. 

There is some evidence that all liquids are ionized 
by ever present ultra X-rays. In hexane the number of 
ions produced per cu. cm. per sec. is nearly fifty times 
as great asin air. In most liquids the effect is masked 
by the effects of other ionizing agents. 

X-rays and the rays from radioactive substances 
produce ionization in all liquids that have been exam- 
ined. The effectiveness of a given ray is different in 
different liquids. For example, Jaffé*4 found that for 
hexane the ratio of ionization compared to air is about 
1/1000 for a-rays but about 1/10 for 6-rays. Also 
Greinacher”’ found that the number of ions produced by 
a given beam of a-rays was twice as large in paraffin 
oil as in petroleum ether. 

The rate of recombination of ions in liquids is much 
less rapid than in gases. The few values of the recom- 
bination coefficient that have been determined” lie 
between 10-° and 10-, or of the order of one millionth 
of that of gases. 

The mobility of ions in a liquid is much less than in 
a gas. Values for a few liquids are given in Table II. 

These values are of the same order of magnitude as 
the mobilities of ions in electrolytic solutions. There is 
a large increase in mobility with temperature, as is also 
the case with electrolytes. 

No values of the ionization potential of a liquid mole- 
cule are available. 

TABLE II 
IONIZATION CONSTANTS OF LIQUIDS 


Average mobility 
of positive 
and negative 
ions—k 


cm. | volt Recombi- 
= he nation 
Liquid arin bie coefficient | Authority 

Petroleum ether............ 500 x10-°/|35 x 10-% 26 
Vaseline oikiceraietee steve oe 5 x 10-8 | 4 x 10-12 26 
ROMO detrendranieiceinesnere oer 0,2 1055 hea 17 
Carbon tetrachloride........ 240 x 10-% eats 33 
Paraffin (60 deg.)..........- x 10-8 aa 49 
Electrolytic solutions in 

WATER fr cclele we bias eb eles d's 


17 
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_ According to most investigators, the current which 
flows between two electrodes immersed in a liquid and 
maintained at a constant potential difference is deter- 
mined by the differential equation 


(5) 


pie | 
= the total number of ions ty time t 
: = the rate of production of ions 
a = the coefficient of recombination. 
s =the rate at which ions reach the electrode— 
proportional to the current 
If the ions are euaicen yy distributed apteee the 
liquid 
see (6) 
where £ is a constant which among other things involves 
the mobility of the ions. Substituting this in (5) and 
separating the variables 
dn 


I= Bn aw aut 7) 
Integrating | 
_ eee 
Ic i SS 4 2, (Oy 
a 2an+8-Vhaqté us eva 
(8) 


This shows that 7 is an exponential function of ¢t. It 
follows that s, the current between the electrodes, de- 
creases as the time during which the electromotive force 
is applied increases. This same solution holds in the 
case of gases, but in them, the mobility is so great that 
equilibrium is reached in less time than that required 
for the measuring instrument to reach a steady con- 
dition. With liquids, however, the mobility is much 
less and the decrease of the current with time can be 
readily observed. Most observers have made readings 
one minute after the application of the electromotive 
force. During this time, the current will i in most cases 
become stationary. 
_ The conductivity ) of a liquid is given in terms of 
ionic constants by an equation similar to that for a 
gas, namely: ‘ 


A =2nek (9) 
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many liquids is less than that of gases under similar 
conditions. 

As the potential gradient in a liquid is increased, the 
current approaches saturation in the same way as in a 
gas. Difficulties, however, are frequently encountered 
in the experimental determination of the saturation 
current of a liquid. As an example, when the number 
of ions is small, it is probable that most of them will be 
caused by the solution of traces of impurities. Before 
the current becomes stationary, many of the ions of the 
impurities will go to the electrodes, thus removing from 
the liquid the cause of the ionization. Hence, before the 
saturation current can be reached, the fundamental 
character of the liquid has changed. 


As a second example, when the liquid contains a large 
number of ions which have been produced by any cause 
whatever, an ion concentration occurs near the elec- 
trodes before the current becomes stationary. The 
potential gradient in the region of this concentration is 
reduced so that the gradient near the electrodes is less 


than at a point midway between them. On account of 


this reduced gradient, the velocity of the ions towards 
the electrodes is reduced and the chance for recombina- 
tion increased. These two- examples show that the 
experimental difficulties of determining the saturation 
current in a liquid are much greater than in the case of a 


gas. 


Another difficulty in connection with the determina- 
tion of the saturation current in a liquid is that ioniza- 
tion by collision may start before the potential gradient 
is sufficiently high to produce saturation. When this is 
the case, no true saturation current occurs. This phase 
of conduction in liquids, however, has received very 
little systematic investigation. 


Much larger potential gradients can be applied to 
liquids without appreciably affecting the conductivity 
than can be applied to gases. Thus, in most liquids, the - 
conductivity obeys Ohm’s law if the potential gradient 
is less than three or four hundred volts per cm., whereas 
in a gas it must be less than one volt per centimeter. 
Where higher potentials are applied the current does not 
increase as rapidly as the potential. For example 


Jaffe* found for several liquids that if the potential 
gradient were between 500 and 3000 volts per cm. 


: T=a+cHE 
where a yand ¢ are exper ental « 
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explanation can be given. Von Schweidler” has pro- 
posed two modifications; the first suggests that equation 
(5), which gives the rate of increase of ions, should be 


dn 

Ba BIE (11) 
where f (x) is an unknown function. The reason for 
this suggestion is that the solution of equation (5) 
shows the current to be proportional to the square of the 
conductivity, while experimentally the current is found 
to be proportional to the conductivity with a fractional 
exponent. The second suggestion is that, in many 
liquids, several different kinds of ions exist, each having 
a different mobility. When an electromotive force 
is applied, the kinds of ions having the higher mobili- 
ties reach the electrodes more rapidly than those with 
the low mobilities. As a result, the average mobility 
of the ions which are left decreases as the time of appli- 
cation of the electromotive force increases. This agrees 
with the results of tests on several liquids. 


IV. CONDUCTION THROUGH SOLID DIELECTRICS 


Conduction in solid dielectrics is difficult to distin- 
guish from the phenomena of absorption and residual 
charge. In. this respect, solids are entirely different 
from liquids and gases in which these phenomena are 
seldom, if ever, present. Also, electrons play a more 
important part in conduction through solids than liquids 
or gases. Jonic conduction, however, is much more 
common than electronic. Hence in the discussion it 
will be considered that conduction in solids is caused by 
ions, the electron being considered the smallest possible 
ion. 

Although the external agencies which cause ioniza- 
tion in solids are the same as in liquids or gases,— 
namely, electromagnetic radiations and rays from 
radioactive substances,—the effectiveness of the differ- 
ent agencies is quite different. The a and @ rays from 
radioactive substances ionize some, and perhaps all, 
solid dielectrics. Also it seems probable that for any 
given wave length of electromagnetic radiation some 
solid can be found which will be ionized by it. More- 
over there is a number of solids which are ionized by a 
very wide range of wavelengths. Some illustrations 
of these facts are cited in the following. 

There are few data concerning the ionization of solids 
by the ever-present ultra X-rays. It may, however, 
be because of these rays that no substance is known 
which has infinite resistivity. Sulphur, paraffin, and 
quartz are ionized by both )-rays and X-rays. The 
ionization of selenium by X-rays is so definite that some 
roentgenologists have proposed using this material to 
measure dosage. Quartz is ionized by ultra-violet 
radiation. .The visible part of the spectrum produces 
ionization in a number of substances, the most familiar 
being sulphur and selenium. In fact, one form of 
selenium is ionized not only by all of the visible spec- 
trum, but also by the infra red rays. 
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In addition to the external agencies which produce 
ionization, substances dissolved in a dielectric may 
produce it. Familiar examples are water dissolved.in 
rubber and alcohol dissolved in shellac. The influence 
of minute quantities of a dissolved substance is often 
very marked. Hence, there is often great difficulty in 
ascertaining the true resistivity of a substance since it is 
exceedingly difficult to remove the last traces of an 
impurity. Some dielectrics ionize spontaneously. 
There is some interaction between molecules so that 
ions are always present. With such dielectrics an 
increase in temperature frequently increases the 
number of ions in a very marked degree. Glass is an 
example of such a dielectric. 

In general, the mobility of ions in a solid are less even 
than in a liquid. The values given in Table III how- 
ever, are not entirely characteristic. In case of light- 
sensitive selenium, the negative ions are single electrons, 
the mobility of which is probably quite high, while 
that of the positive ion is negligibly small in compari- 


son. In this case the conduction is electronic. 
TABLE III 
IONIC CONSTANTS OF SOLIDS 
Average mobility of ; 
ions 
cm. volts 
sat ae Recombination 
Substance P r coefficient Authority 
Paraffin...... Baa 0.12 5210-8 Se eee 49 


On the other hand the mobility of the positive ions is 
sometimes high relative to that of the negative. Thisis 
the case with some kinds of glass. In such glasses the 
positive ion can be replaced by other positive ions which 
are carried into the glass by the current. Many similar 
cases are known. These examples show that in solids, 
the difference in mobility of the positive and negative 
ions may be so great that the conductivity is entirely 
dependent on the ions having the highest mobility, and 
not, as is usually the case, in liquids and gases, on the 
average mobility of the two kinds. 

The mobility of the ions in a substance frequently 
increases rapidly with the temperature. In crystalline 
quartz*’ the mobility at 100 deg. cent. is about 200 times 
that at 0 deg., while in calcite it is more than 10,000 
times as much at the higher temperature. In rock- 
salt, on the other hand, there is little if any change in 
mobility with temperature. 

There are few quantitative data on the coefficient of 
recombination of ions in solids. There is, however, a 
considerable amount of qualitative information. For 
instance, it is known that in light-sensitive selenium, 
practically all the ions are recombined in two or three 
seconds after removal to the dark. The recombination 
in crystalline quartz is much slower. At room tem- 
perature several months or even years are required 
before a piece of ionized quartz will reach an equilib- 
rium condition. These examples doubtless represent 
extremes in regard to recombination. 


alae 
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There are practically no data concerning the ioniza- 
tion potential of the molecules of a solid. There are, 
however, sufficient data to show that ionization by 
collision occurs in solids although it is often difficult to 
_ separate it from other phenomena which are present 

when high voltages are applied to a solid dielectric. 

It is probable that the law of ionic equilibrium given 
in equations (1) and (5) will require modification even 
in the case of homogeneous solids. At present, however, 
it furnishes the only accepted basis from which to dis- 
cuss the observational data. On this basis materials 
should have a definite resistivity when the applied volt- 
age is low and the time of application long, and should 
reach, or at least approach, a saturation curve when the 
voltage is sufficiently increased. Both SAME ISTE have 
been observed. 

To conform with this law, conduction current in a 
solid must decrease with time according to an exponen- 
tial law, as has been shown to be the case for a liquid. 

~The measurement of the conduction current in solids, 
however, is complicated by the fact that the absorption 
current also decreases with the time in much the same 
way. There is no known method of distinguishing 
between these currents. In some materials, however, 
the conduction current is so great that the absorption 
current can be neglected. Moreover, in all materials, 
the absorption current tends towards zero, while the 
conduction current tends towards a fixed value, pro- 
vided the ionization remains constant. The ionization 
in solids is generally due to conditions within the mate- 


rial. Often these conditions are disturbed by the passage 


of the current, so that the current at infinite time does 
not represent the true conduction current. It follows 
that no entirely satisfactory procedure can be estab- 
lished. The commercial practise of reading the cur- 


rent at the end of one minute after the potential has 


_been applied appears to be as good a one as any that 
can be suggested. 

The saturation current in solids has dissageitnihy been 
observed. An interesting case is reported by Jaffe’, 
who found that the current in crystalline quartz was 
independent of the applied potential if the potential 
gradient was between 10,000 and 50,000 volts per 
centimeter, and that a steady condition was reached in 

ee seconds after the application of the voltage. 
ange of resistivity with temperature depends 


flange 2 in _ the numba ot jons -and on ane 
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ions (a subject not treated in this paper) obeys the same 
law, the conclusion is often drawn that the cause of the 
negative temperature coefficient in such solids is the 
dissociation of molecules into ions caused by the in- 
crease in temperature. This law, however, holds with 


- some solids in which the change in resistance with 


temperature is known to be caused—at least in part— 
by the increase in mobility of the ions. Hence the 
dissociation coefficient can be determined from the 
temperature coefficient only when there is no change of 
mobility with temperature. 

The above deductions concerning homogeneous 
dielectrics apply to the individual components of a 
heterogeneous dielectric. The most interesting form 
of such dielectrics is one composed of layers perpendicu- 
lar to the direction of current flow. A consideration 
of this type leads immediately to the question of absorp- 
tion, a subject which has been treated i in another paper* 
of this series. 


V. CONDUCTION OVER THE SURFACE OF SOLID 
INSULATORS 


Gases or vapors are often condensed to a liquid — 
form on the surface of a solid with which they are in 
contact. If the angle of contact between the — 
solid and liquid is greater than 90 deg., the liquid 
collects in droplets: but if the angle is less than 90 deg., 
the liquid spreads, in a film, over the surface of the solid. 
In one case, the presence of the liquid has little effect 
on the insulation of electrodes fastened to the solid, 


but in the other, the current which: flows from one 


electrode to another through the solid is often much less 
than the current which flows through the condensed 
liquid. — 

The condensation of water vapor from the air on solid 
surfaces is a familiar example of surface condensation. 
With waxes, the condensed water forms into droplets, 


but with most materials, it spreads in a film over the 


surface. If the film is formed on the clean surface of an _ 
insoluble material, like quartz or amber, the water is — 
very pure. Since pure water is a poor conductor, the 
film may not carry an appreciable current. The 
slightest trace of a soluble salt however, will so greatly 
increase the sony of a Ae nee the current 
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may have a conductivity many thousands of times 
greater than that of the material itself. The result isa 
decrease in the volume resistivity of the material. 
Evershed considers that conduction phenomena in 
fibrous materials is associated with surface films in the 
pores of the material. However, he makes the further 
assumption that the thickness of the film decreases as 
the applied voltage is increased. This explains the 
increase of resistance with increasing voltage which is 
shown by such materials. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


This paper includes only a small part of the facts 
which are known concerning conduction through 
insulators. There is every reason to believe that all 
the known facts can be explained by the ionic theory, 
the main tenets of which are herein set forth. The 
details of this theory are sufficiently developed to 
explain practically all the experimental facts in con- 
nection with the passage of electricity through gases. 
The same cannot be said in regard to liquids and solids. 
Here the phenomena are more complex and the experi- 
mental data more meager. A complete explanation 
must await further investigation. 
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a gas from the ionizing effect of the ultra X-rays of cosmic origin. 


II. Liquips 


7. Hertz, H.: Wied. Ann., 20, p. 279; 1883. 
Benzine as an Insulator. 

8. Quincke, G.: Wied Ann, 28, p. 529; 1886. Resistance at 
High Potentials of Turpentine, Petroleum, Carbon Disulphide, 
Ether, and Benzol. 

9. Thomson, J. J. and Newall, H. F.: Proc. Roy. Soc. 42, p. 
410; 1887. No variation from Ohm’s law with potential grad- 
ients less than 80 volts per centimeter was observed for benzine, 
olive oil, carbon dis" Iphide, and paraffin oil. 
~ 10. Koller, H.: Wien. Ber. 98, p. 201; 1889. The Resistance 
of 14 Organic Liquids Increases with Voltage and with Time of 
Application of the Voltage. 

11. Koller, H.: Wien. Ber. 98, p. 498, 1889. While the re- 
sistivity of ten organic liquids decreases with temperature, no 
correlation with fluidity is possible. 

12. Naccari, A.: Nuovo Cim. (4) 8, p. 259, 1898. With alow 
potential gradient, Ohm’s law holds for petroleum oil. 

13. Schweidler, E. V.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 4, p. 307, 1901. 
(Identical article Wien. Ber. 109, p. 964, 1900). Conduction 
through liquid toluol. Obeys gas laws. 


Behavior of 
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14. Reich, M.: Diss. Berlin, 1900. Impurities affect the 
resistivity of aniline, chloroform, acetone, and ethyl bromide. 

15. Schweidler, E. V.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 5, p. 483; 1901. 
In toluol, benzol, and hexane, the current is a non-linear function 
of the voltage and of its time of application. 

16. Curie, P.: Comptes Rendus, 134, p. 420; 1902. For 
seven organic liquids under normal condition Ohm’s law holds 
below 750 volts per cm.; but when exposed to X-rays or the rays 
of radium saturation is reached at a low voltage. 

17. Schweidler, E. V.: Wien. Ber., 113, p. 881; 1904. At 
least two modifications of the ionic laws for gases are necessary 
to apply them to petroleum, toluol, and olive oil. 

18. Przibram, Karl.: Wien. Ber., 114, p. 1461; 1905. The 
potential gradient in most organic liquids is greatest near the 
electrodes. 

19. de Villemontée, P. G.: Comptes Rendus, 141, p. 179; 1905. 
Petroleum and paraffin oil conduct like crystals. 

20. Righi, A.: Phys. Zeit., 6, p. 877; 1905. The resis- 
tivity of petroleum ether, turpentine, carbon disulphide, benzol, 
benzol, olive oil, and vaseline’ oil decreases when exposed to 
radium rays. 

21. Jaffé, G.: Jl. d. Phys. (4) 5, p. 263; 1906. Both’ the 
resistivity and saturation current of petroleum ether, exposed to 
radium rays, depend on the intensity of the radiation and the 
thickness of the sample. 

22. Naccari, A.: Atti di Torino, 44, p. 394; 1908-9. The 
resistance of toluol and petroleum decreases slightly when they 
are illuminated. 

23. Jaffé, G.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 25, p. 257; 1908. For 
potential gradients between 500 volts per cm. and 3000 volts per 
em. the resistivity equation of petroleum ether, carbon tetrach- 
loride, carbon disulphide, and benzol is J = a + cH where a 
and c are functions of the temperature. 

24. Schroeder, J.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 29, p. 125; 1909. A 
saturation current is approached in ethyl ether. 

25. Jaffé, G.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 28, p. 326; 1909. Pure 
hexane is ionized by ultra X-rays. 

26. Béhm-Wendt and Schweidler, E. V.: Phys. Zeit. 10, p.379; 
1909. The mobilities and recombination coefficients of ions in 
petroleum ether and vaseline oil are measured. 

27. Greinacher, H.: Phys. Zeit. 10, p. 986; 1909. The cur- 
rent-voltage curves for paraffin oil and petroleum ether exposed 
to a-rays are similar to that for gases, but in the liquid, break- 
down occurs before saturation is reached. 

28. Jaffié, G.: Phys. Zeit. 11, p. 571; 1910. The resistivity 
of hexane measured between zinc electrodes decreases when the 
electrodes are illuminated by ultra violet light. 

29. Jaffé, G.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 36, p. 25;1911. A saturation 
current was observed in a solution of lead oleate in hexane and 
petroleum ether. 

30. Szivessy, G. and Schafer, K.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 35, p. 511; 
1911. When paraffin oil is exposed to ultra violet light, the 
resistivity decreases and the current approaches saturation. 

31. Van der Bijl, H. J.: Ann. d. Phys. 39, p. 170; 1912. The 
recombination formula of gases holds for xylol, carbon tetra- 
chloride, and carbon disulphide. 

32. Van der Bijl, H. J.: Verh. d. Deut. Phys. Ges. 15, p. 102; 
1913. The mobility of ions in vaseline is 2 X 10~’ cm./sec./ 
volt/em. 

33. Van der Bijl, H. J.: Verh. d. Deut. Phys. Ges. 15, p. 40; 
1913. The mobility of the positive ion in carbon tetrachloride 
is 2.44 em./sec./volt/em.; of the negative ion 2.42 em./sec./ 
volt/em. 

34. Jaffé, G.: Le Radium, 10, p. 126; 1913. $-rays are more 
effective than Q-rays in ionizing hexane, carbon tetrachloride, 
and earbon disulphide. 

35. de Villemontée, G. G.: Comptes Rendus, 158, pp. 1414 and 
1571; 1914. The current through paraffin oil is a function of 
the voltage and of its time of application. 


A Tune 1927 


36. de Villemontée, G. G.: Jl. de Phys., 4, p. 770; 1914. The 
_ resistance of paraffin oil is studied. 


37. Fassbinder, J.: Ann. d. Phys. 48, p. 449; 1915. The 


ionization of pure ethyl ether is mostly caused by substances’ 


absorbed on the electrodes. 


III. Soxips 


"Raoks 


38. D’Albe, E. E. fee ea The Moon Moment An mae 
duction to the Wonders of Selenium. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
‘London, 1926. Chapter III gives a non-technical description of 
the ionization of selenium by light. 

Journal Articles 

39. Appleyard, R.: Phil. Mag. (5) 38, p. 396; 1894. Varia- 
tion of the resistance of celluloid and gutta percha with voltage 
is treated. 

40. Thomson, J. J.: Electrician, 36, p. 491; 1896. The 
resistance of paraffin, ebonite, mica, and sulphur decreases when 
they are exposed to X-rays. 

41. Thomson, J. Je and McClelland, J. A.: Proc. Cambridge 

_ Phil. Soc. 9, p. 126; 1896. Conduction through most gases, 
paraffin, and sulphur is increased by exposure to X-rays. 

42. Becquerel, H.: Comptes Rendus, 136, p. 1173; 1903. 
Recombination of ions in paraffin which ‘has been exposed to 
radium requires a half hour. 

43. Becker, A.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 12 pe 24904: The 
resistivity of paraffin, mica, and hard rubber is decreased by 
_ exposure to radium rays. 


44. Rasch, EH. and Hinrichsen, F. Willy: Zeit. fiir Elektrotech. 


14, p. 41, 1908. The resistivity of antomony trichloride, glass, 
and porcelain is an exponential function of the reciprocal of the 
- absolute temperature. : 

45. Bialobjeski, T-.: Comptes Rendus, 149, p. 120; 1909. The 
mobility of ions in sulphur which has been ionized by Q@-rays is 
5 X 10~° em./sec./volt/em. 


46. Bialobjeski, T.: Comptes Rendus, 149, p. 279; 1909. The 


number of ions in solid paraffin exposed to 8- and Y-rays is inde- 
pendent of the temperature, but the mobility increases rapidly 
with temperature. 

47. Hodgson, B.: Phil. Mag. (6) 18, p. 252; 1909. When 
paraffin, ebonite, or vaseline are exposed to radium rays, several 
hours are required for the decreased | resistance to become 
stationary. 

48. 
tivity of shellac is not changed by exposure to @-rays. 

49. Bialobjeski, T.: Le Radium, 7, pp. 48 & 76; 1910. The 
distribution of ions in sulphur, paraffin wax, and amber exposed 
to ‘Y-rays approximately conforms to ee law of distribution in 
gases. 

50. Ramsauer, C. and Hausser, W.: Ann. d. Phys. (4) 34, p. 
445, 1911. 
with phosphorous decreases somewhat when they are illuminated 
by visible light and Fioges when illuminated by ultra-violet 
light. 
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-of sulphur bs 


Greinacher, oe Te Radium, 6, p. 219; 1909. The resis- 
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54. Zaroubine, A.: Le Radium, 9, p. 385; 1912. Ozokerite 
and diphenyl are ionized by radium rays. 

55. Pigulewski, M.: Jl. Russian Phys. Chem. Soc. 44, p. 105; 
1912. The resistivity of sulphur depends on its crystalline 
form and in the amorphous state on the amount of illumination. 

56. Ries, C.: Ann. d. Phys. 38, p. 721; 1912. Substances, 
the resistance of which depends on illumination, are listed. 

57. Kaempf, F.: Phys. Zeit. 13, p. 689, 1912. Saturation 
current is observable in selenium. 

58. Butman, C. A.: Phys. Rev. (2) 1, p. 336; 1913. Sulphur 
when exposed to any part of the visible spectrum decreases in 
resistance. 

59. Poole, H. H.: Phil. Mag. 34, p. 195; 1917. The conduc- 
tivity of mica increases approximately as the 15th power of the 
absolute temperature. 

60. Podszus, H.: Deut. Phys. Ges. Verh. 19, p. 231; 1917. 
The: resistivity of some insulators at temperatures between 
1500° and 1900° C is listed. 

61. Vaillant, P.: Comptes Rendus, 171, p. 1380; 1920. The 
resistivity of calcium sulphide is a complicated function of the 
temperature. ; 

62. Kaempf, F.: Ann. d. Phys. -371, p. 463; 1921. The. 
decrease in resistivity of mercuric iodide on exposure to light can 
be explained by the electron theory. 

_ 63. Roentgen: Ann. d. Phys. 64, p. 1; 1921. The effect of 
radiation on the conductivity of rock salt and sylvian is given 

64. Spath, Wm.: Zeit. fiir Phys. 8, p. 165; 1921. Conduction 
through illuminated selenium is reconciled with the electron 
theory. 

65. Grebe, L.: Zeit. oe Phys. 17, p. 295; 1923. The resistiv- 
ity of sulphur decreases on exposure to X-rays, the ionization 
following the gas law. 

66. Halladay, L. L.: Jl. Franklin Inst..195, p. 229; 1923. 
The resistivity of 11 glasses is an exponential function of the 
reciprocal of the absolute temperature. 

67. Jaffe, A.: Ann. d. Phys. 72, p. 461; 1923. The number of 
ions in crystalline quartz and calcite is a function of the tem- 
perature and of the external ionizing agency; the mobility of ae 
ions is a function of the temperature only. 

68. Schoenborn, H.: Zeit. fiir Phys. 22, p. 305; 1924. The 
resistivity of 12 glasses is an exponential function of the reciprocal 
of the absolute temperature. 


IV. Surracre Sorips 

69. Dietrich, W.: Phys. Zeit. 11, p. 187; 1910. 
and volume resistivity of many solids are tabulated. 

70. Schroedinger, H.: Akad. Wiss. Wien, 119 (2a) p. 1215; 
1910. The surface resistance of glass, ebonite, amber, sulphur, 
and paraffin is studied. 

71. Evershed, S.: Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng. 52, p. 51; 
Studies the effect of moisture on the resistance of pa 
and develops a theory for LAS the phenc 
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Discussion 


F. M. Clark: With regard to Dr. Curtis’ paper, I do want 
to emphasize the type of conduction which he calls colloidal 
conduction. I think that this is a type which we will have to 
recognize and consider in more detail than we have. When you 
consider that almost all of our insulations are colloidal in nature 
if not true colloids, you can see the significance of that type of 
conduction. I recognize that colloidal conduction is similar in 
many respects to electrolytic conduction. However, it owes 
its origin to larger charged masses and may occur in mediums 
where electrolytic conduction would be least expected. 
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Dr. Curtis discusses the conduction over the surface of solid 
insulators. The effect of water-vapor condensation is cited 
and its importance discussed. Although the author illustrates ~ 
the effect on inorganic materials such as quartz and porcelain, 
it should not be overlooked that conductivity in fibrous materials 
appears to be closely related to the cases given. Our researches 
at Pittsfield have not been entirely completed, but. we have 
already obtained considerable evidence that the quantity of 
water contained in an oil-treated paper, while important, is not 
the sole factor determining the a-c. and d-e. conductivity. It 
appears that the effect produced depends very largely on whether 
the water vapor present is absorbed on the surface of the paper 
fibers or whether it be held within the fiber wall. 


- 
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BY W. A. DEL MAR}, saben 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—This paper was prepared by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Electrical Insulation of the Division of Engineering 
and Industrial Research of the National Research Council. The 
general purpose of the committee is to foster research on dielectrics 
and its initial activities have been confined to the preparation of a 
series of summaries of the published literature on this subject. 


The subcommittee which presents this paper is the second one to 
report, having been preceded by a paper on dielectric absorption and 


_ theories of dielectric behavior, by Chairman J. B. Whitehead, which A 


was published by the A. I. HE. E.in 1926. 


The second paper under the auspices of the committee was inspired 
_ by the first one, and was an original exposition of Clerk Mazxwell’s 
theory of the double layer dielectric, by Professor Murnaghan, 
published by the A. I. E. E. in 1927. 


The present paper, like the first, is a summary of existing literature 


which, it is hoped, will afford a starting point for original research’ 


Electric Strength of Solid and Liquid Dielectrics’ 
W. F. DAVIDSON:, am | 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


and R. H. MARVINS 


Associate, A. I. E, E. 


in many directions. It is hoped that the discussion by the Institute 
will bring out obscure phenomena and new interpretations of the 
data reviewed. The report starts with a consideration of the general 
subject of instability in electrical circuits, and an explanation of 
instability in the case of dielectrics, in terms of a stress and strain 
characteristic. This is followed by a discussion of distribution of 
stress and strain in non-uniform fields, and their relation to break- 
down. The reversible.and non-reversible phenomena of dielectric 
failure are considered, the former in relation to the electron theory 
and the latter in relation to the pyroelectric theory, and the bearing of 
both wpon the time-voltage relation is indicated. 

The latter part of the report is devoted to the relation of breakdown 
voltage to various factors, such as insulation thickness, insulation 
area, the electrode form, heterogeneity, temperature, rate of voltage, 
variation, pressure, etc. Final conclusions are given which sum- 
marize in a few words the present state of the art, as it may be judged 
from published data. 


GENERAL 


ARADAY seems to have been the first % use the 
term “dielectric” to distinguish certain classes of 
materials by their electrical properties and he 

defined dielectrics as all bodies whose insulating value 


is such that when they are placed between two con- 


ductors at different potentials the electromotive force 
acting on them does not immediately distribute their 
electricity so as to reduce the potential to a constant 
value. It was not until considerably later, however, 
that we find recognition of the fact that if the potential 
difference across a dielectric is sufficiently increased, 
failure will occur; or, to state the matter in another way, 
the current will increase with a decrease of voltage and 
conditions will be unstable. The stress at which this 
unstable condition begins is called the dielectric strength 


of the material, but it depends on many factors, as will 


be discussed later in this paper, and is by no means an 
exact physical constant. 
At the present time, it is proposed to discuss the 


literature in regard to the dielectric strength of solids” 
It should be recognized that liquids 


and _ liquids. 
occupy a ground between solids and gases and may 
be treated, with equal reason, in connection with the 
_ behavior of a or with the behavior of solids. In 


or the other. “The methods fies r examining 


oR 


y hie ay ny 


solids and liquids are in general different and this will 
introduce several questions which will need answer 
before we can arrive at definite conclusions. 

An examination of the literature discloses the fact 
that a large number of solid dielectrics has been in- 


vestigated by several workers but the range of liquids 
examined is far more restricted. This is not surprising, - 
however, when it is recognized that the majority of our — 


commercial insulating materials are solids and comprise 
such varied materials as glass, fiber, wood, moulded 


compounds, mica, sulphur, paraffin, rubber, paper, 


and porcelain, while in the list of liquids we find only a 
few oils, chiefly distilled from petroleum crudes, and 
usually classified under the general type of transformer 
oil. Many liquids, such as benzine, kerosene, toluol, 
xylol, and carbon tetrachloride, are good dielectrics but 
seem to have found little or no commercial use and 
hence not to have gained the interest of various 
investigators. 


_ INSTABILITY 


It is helpful to consider dielectric failure as the phe- 
nomenon of instability which exists when the voltage 
across the dickeeiaie has ae paPeeey to a certain 
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view is gaining ground that the mechanism of dielectric 
failure is a phenomenon of the instability of the so-called 
constants of the material.” 


STRESS-STRAIN CHARACTERISTIC 


It was, however, a research by K. W. Wagner?, 
initiated in 1914, interrupted by the war, and com- 
pleted in 1919, which gave the first quantitative data 
on which to base a satisfactory theory. This physicist 
was the first to ascertain the volt-ampere characteristic 
of a solid dielectric, and he showed that the characteris- 
tic curve consists of a straight line corresponding to 
Ohm’s Law, a curve which becomes vertical, 7. e., 
parallel to the current axis, and finally slopes backward, 
corresponding to a rising current with falling voltage, 
as shown.in Fig. 1. 

It is not difficult to obtain the first two parts experi- 
mentally, but the third part corresponds with a con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium and is normally passed 
at such an immense speed that it cannot be observed 
unless special precautions are taken. 

Wagner succeeded in plotting the entire curve by 


using an electrode of such high resistance that the cir- 
cuit, as a whole, had stable characteristics, 7. e., current 
rising with voltage, and thus stabilized the dielectric 
in the same way that a ballast resistance is used to 
stabilize an are. Current and voltage readings were 
first taken with the electrodes in contact with one 
another, and then with the dielectric between. The 
difference in voltage for the same current, in the two 
cases, was the voltage across the dielectric corresponding 
to this current. The general form of these characteris- 
tics was verified in 1921 by J. C. Schrader? who used a 
hot cathode rectifier in series with the dielectric, to 
restrain the current. 

In the same year, H. H. Poole’, using the same 
method as Schrader, found that the conductivity of 
certain dielectrics rises with the potential gradient, the 
logarithm of the conductivity being nearly a linear 
function of the gradient. 

In 1925, H. Gabler’, also using a thermionic valve for 
ballast, obtained experimental curves of the same 
general form. 

In all these tests, direct current was used. Corre- 
sponding data for alternating current have not yet been 
obtained, indicating a fruitful field for research. 
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No work appears to have been done on liquids in an 
effort to determine the volt-ampere characteristic 
although Gunther-Schulze® made determinations of 
dielectric conductivity over a considerable range of 
stresses and found a tendency for the current to de- 
crease with increase of voltage. This may be explained 
by consideration of the fact that the voltage was grad- 
ually increased and this gave additional time for im- 
purities, which apparently constitute a considerable 
number of carriers, to be swept out of the field. 

The shape of the curve for solids has been explained 


-_by Wagner on the basis of the negative temperature 


coefficient of resistivity characteristic of all dielectrics 
and by Peaslee as due to ionic migration. These 
theories are explained at greater length, below. 

One of the consequences of the form of volt-ampere 
characteristic is that an unequally stressed dielectric, by 
virtue of the different current densities in its parts, 
may have in one place a rising current density and 
in another a falling current density, with increase of 
voltage. This was expressed by W. D. A.. Peaslee’, 
in 1922, by saying that a dielectric, if unequally stressed, 


dl 
may have a positive value of a in one part, and a 


negative value in another, but failure will not occur 


dl 
until the total —— becomes infinite. An important 


dE 
part of Peaslee’s contribution is the interpretation of 
Wagner’s volt-ampere curve in terms of voltage and 
current density. 


DIELECTRIC OVERSTRESSED WITHOUT INJURY 


dl 
That part of the dielectric which has => 


dE negative 


is overstressed, that is, it would fail but for the stabilizing 
action of the remainder of the insulation, which acts as a 
ballast resistor. 

Wagner, working simultaneously along similar lines, 
described an experiment on a dielectric which had been 
unequally stressed for a short time so that one part was 


stressed above the point where 7 = o, and he 


showed that this over-stressed part, when subsequently 
tested alone, had lost none of its dielectric strength. 


STRESSES IN A DIELECTRIC WITH NON-UNIFORM FIELD 


The next step toward putting the behavior of dielec- 
trics upon a quantitative basis was taken by P. L. 
Hoover’ who showed that the characteristic curve 
could be expressed in terms of potential gradient and 
current density and that therefore if the current density 
be plotted for the various parts of an unequally stressed 
dielectric, the corresponding potential gradients and 


dl mn 
- values of dE be plotted from the characteristic 


= curve B moves outward. 
left of the maximum increases, while that to the right 
decreases. 
isa 


sith 
voltage E such thats re ae 


curve and the behavior of the dielectric deduced there- 


from. In other words, if the current densities at vari- 
ous points be computed from the resistivity and geo- 


metrical configuration, the corresponding stresses may 


be derived-from the characteristic curve. 

Thus, in a dielectric between co-axial cylinders, 7. e., 
a single-conductor cable, if the same current be assumed 
to flow in all parts of the circuit, the current density 
must decrease radially, and may therefore be repre- 
sented by an hyperbola, such as A in Fig.2. Referring 


now to the volt-ampere characteristic, Fig. ts as each 


value of current density corresponds with a definite 
potential gradient, a curve representing the potential 
gradient at all radii may be plotted, as shows by the 


curve Bin Fig. 2 
If the current density is increased, the maximum of 
In doing so, the area to the 


The curve is not symmetrical; hence there 
rtain current at which the area enclosed by the 
curve isa maximum. But this area is the total voltage 
between cylinders. Hence there is a value of the total 


This will be the 
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where 
g is the electric stress at any point distant x fen the 
axis of the cylinders, 
R is the inner radius of the outer cylinder, 
ry is the outer radius of the inner cylinder, 
E is the potential difference between cylinders. 


By this formula the maximum stress is always at the 
inner conductor surface, 7. e., with x = r, and the mini- 
mum stress at the outer conductor surface, 7. e., with 
Dales 

The assumptions which are made in deriving the 
above formula are that the dielectric has uniform 
resistivity and specific capacity in all directions, and 
that the resistivity and specific capacity do not alter 
with stress. 


The first two assumptions are often unjustifiable, 
and the third is certainly wrong for most materials at 
stresses approaching failure. Since it is at these 
high stresses that the formula finds its principal ap- 
plication, it is evidently basically unsound, except for a 
few materials which may have characteristic curves 
without any maximum point. 


So flagrant were the observed departures from the 
consequences of the logarithmic formula that in 1920, 
F. Fernie” suggested that failure of insulation in a 
single-conductor cable occurs when a certain value of the 
minimum stress is attained. This theory was ably 
criticized in 1922 by D. M. Simons" who showed that 
experimental data are as consistent with failure taken 
to occur at constant average stress as at constant mini- 


Breakdown Voltage 


Time 


Fie. 3 
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definite maximum stress, 36 kv. per em., which is the 
value at which an increase in conductivity results from 
ionization by collision. 


Another factor which may be of considerable impor- 
tancein somecasesand that seems to have been generally 
overlooked in the computation of stresses, although it 
is made the basis for many explanations of the phenom- 
enon of absorption, is the combined influence of resis- 
tivity and specific inductive capacity on distribution 
of stress. That this may be an important influence is 
indicated by the different values of dielectric strength 
obtained with direct potentials and alternating poten- 
tials of different wave form and frequency, as discussed 
later in this report. 


TIME—VOLTAGE RELATION 


Thus far we have dealt exclusively with so called 
momentary stresses, 7. e., those which are not main- 
tained sufficiently long to produce chemical deteriora- 
tion of the insulation. 


The relation between the breakdown voltage of a 
dielectric and the time of application of the voltage is 
of the character shown in Fig. 3, 7. e., the breakdown 
voltage for short periods is high and falls off rapidly with 
increasing time, whereas that for long periods is com- 
paratively low and changes little with the time. This 
was clearly shown in 1907 by H. W. Tobey”. 


The general form of the curve suggests two influences 
at work, one corresponding to instantaneous action 
and the other to prolonged action, the intervening 
periods corresponding to a combination of the two. 
This idea is discussed at greater length under ‘‘Irrever- 
sible Deterioration.” 

It has been shown by F. W. Peek'*48 and also by 
V. M. Montsinger’ that experimentally determined 
time-voltage curves using solid insulations may be 
approximated by the following empirical formula: 

H=A+B.T- 
where E is the voltage that the insulation will stand for 
a time 7, and A and B are constants. No rational 
basis for this formula has been found, and recent 
work suggests that the curve may not be continuous, but 
may have a break, with a different law for each side of 
the break. 


Data presented by Farmer” as a result of tests on 
oil impregnated paper insulated cable may be ex- 
pressed by the equation derived by Montsinger, except 
that the exponent of the time term is 7 instead of 4. 
There seem to be clear limitations as to the range of 
stress over which this expression may be applied, 
however, and it evidently has but limited use; certainly 
there is no ground for assuming that it may be applied 
to materials other than the specific ones investigated. 

Another aspect of the time-voltage relation was 
indicated by C. P. Steinmetz! in 1923, namely, the 
differing time-lag of various dielectrics. If two in- 
sulating materials are in parallel, the one which will 
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fail under stress will depend upon the time of applica- 
tion of the voltage and upon the time-lag of electric 
strength of the two materials. Thus, under lightning 
conditions, transformer bushings may flash over without 
injury to the oil insulation, whereas on test, the oil 
insulation may puncture far below the voltage at 
which the bushings flash over. é 

Air has no appreciable time-lag, but a “sphere-gap 
with high resistance in series has an appreciable time- 
lag, due to the time required to charge the capacity of 
the spheres over the resistance. 

True liquids do not seem to be influenced by the time 
of application of the voltage although there is a time-lag 
for rapidly applied voltages and Peek”! has found this 
lag to obey almost the same laws as he established for 
gases. Dieterle”, in a series of tests with semi-fluid 
materials intended to determine the relations between 
the magnitude of continuously applied stress and the 
time to produce failure, obtained results similar to those 
already noted for solids although they are too few to 
permit establishing a mathematical expression. 

Yet another angle to the time-voltage relation has to 
do with the effect of direct and alternating potentials 
and the influence of wave form and frequency in the 
latter case. These will be discussed in more detail 
later on in this report, but it should be pointed out that 
at the present time these factors have to do with the 
short-time part of the curve. 


PYROELECTRIC THEORY 


Miles Walker?’, in 1912, was probably the first to call 
serious attention to the dielectric loss-temperature 
relation as a factor in dielectric failure. He was 
followed in 1917 by A. F. Bangs and H. C. Louis, and 
W.S. Clark and G. B: Shanklin™, and in 1922 by D. W. 
Roper”, all of whom dealt with average losses in re- 
lation to mass heating of cable dielectrics. At about 
this time C. P. Steinmetz and J. R. Hayden contributed 
ideas as to the general application of this theory and 
coined the name “‘pyroelectric theory.” . 

K. W. Wagner? in 1922 went a step further by taking 
into account the well-known unevenness of dielectrics 
and considering the effects of a filament of higher 
dielectric loss or, as he expressed it, lower resistivity 
than the surrounding mass. He laid particular stress 
on the well-known fact that dielectrics, unlike metallic 
conductors, possess a negative temperature coefficient 
of resistivity; 2. e., their resistivity decreases with rising 
temperature. Hence, if a spot or filament of com- 
paratively low resistivity exists in a dielectric, the extra 
I? R loss which occurs in it will tend to raise its tem- 
perature, which in turn by decreasing the resistivity will 
increase the current and temperature, and so on ac- 
cumulatively until failure occurs due to burning. 

This theory was ingeniously developed by Wagner 
as a general theory of dielectric failure by assigning an 
empirical equation to the temperature-resistivity rela- 
tion, and assuming arbitrarily a certain diameter for 
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the hot filament. The quantitative results obtained 


_ were later found to depend very largely upon the value 


assumed for this diameter. Morover, work by L. 
Dreyfus**, H. Rochow””, W. Rogowski’*, Von Karman’, 
H. Gabler*®, and others, has shown that the theory, 


- as developed by Wagner, is untenable, both from a 


theoretical standpoint and because it yields numerical 


data which are widely at variance with facts. 


Wagner’s theory considers only the effects of filaments 
of low resistivity. C. P. Steinmetz, in 1923, called 
attention to the effects of particles of high specific 
capacity, as follows: 

“A particle of higher. specific capacity than the 
surrounding material will concentrate the lines of 
electric force toward itself, creating points or edges 

' of excessive flux density at the ‘poles’ of the 
particle. The insulation would char at these 
points or edges, and the shape of the product of 
chemical decomposition would tend toward the 
form of a conducting needle, with excessive voltage 

gradients at its ends, gradually piercing the di- 

electric until final puncture occurs between the 

terminals. Thus in a laminated insulation, con- 

sisting of very many layers, a foreign particle in one 
of the layers, though originally forming only an 
insignificant part of the total thickness of the 
dielectric, may gradually but cumulatively, in 
the course of time, pierce and destroy the insulation 
by its electrostatic cutting edges, the average 
voltage gradients within the dielectric being still 
very low compared with the dese ‘dielectric 
strength’ of the material.” 

Thus unevenness of specific capacity, as well as of 

resistivity, is a factor in pyroelectric failure. Perhaps 
there are other factors which explain the phenomenon 
noted in 1910 by H. Osborne, namely, that when 

a solid dielectric is over-stressed, it is not disrupted 

uniformly, but is affected as if it had been pricked by a 


_ number of needle points. 


The failure of Wagner’s theoryin a quantitative sense 


should not be interpreted as discrediting the general 


pyroelectric See as pe eel is un- 


seems to have been no attempt to apply the 
2 ae Riana 2 ee and eee it is pee to 


_ products. 
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paper insulation ar that the injury is cumulative, even 
if the stresses be applied intermittently. Other ex- 
perimenters have verified this conclusion and extended 
the rule to a wide range of materials. Clark also 
verified Wagner’s observation that momentary over- 
stressing produces no appreciable permanent injury. 

The nature of the injury depends upon the material, 
and may be any of the following: 

A. Direct effect of stresses, 

a. Polymerization and condensation, 

b. Redistribution of component materials ac- 
cording to specific capacity, 

c. Change in surface tensions between compo- 
nent parts, 

B. Indirect effect of stresses, 

a. Thermal effects such as eahonizaion, 
b. Chemical combinations such as oxidation, 
ce. Electrolytic effects. ; 

An example of polymerization is the formation of the 
solid material provisionally known as ‘‘X’’, in mineral 
oils. 
~ Redistribution of component materials according to 
specific capacity is exemplified by particles of cellulose 
in oil. 

Change in surface tensions is one of the important 
factors in the failure of oil impregnated cables. In 
such composite insulations composed partly of solid and 
partly of liquid materials, an air or vacuous pocket 
may serve as a center of disturbance, and the liquid 
material, as observed by Dunsheath® in 1926, will be 
driven away from the pocket, thereby enlarging the 
latter. Such oil free spots would. ultimately link 
together, and ionization would be established, leading to 
charring in dendritic or tree-like patterns. The 
projection of oil from places of high stress to those of 
low stress, in this case, is apparently due to an increase 
of surface tension between air and oil as compared 
to that between paper and oil.* 

_ Many experimenters, such as A. P. M. filenuate and 


-F. Johnston, in 1911, have found that where air is 


present and the voltage is high enough to create dis- 
charges, cellulose materials have their structure dis- 
integrated; oils and gums are converted into various 
Some of these actions are thermal and 
others are chemical reactions, but all are cul ulat 
and irreversible. : ‘ 

tee! is known about el C 
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The alignment of threads of moisture has the effect of 
partially short-circuiting the dielectric. 

At this time it seems opportune to reinterpret the 
tuume-voltage curve in terms of theSteinmetz, Dunsheath, 
and similar effects. It has been observed that the shape 
of this curve suggests two influences at work, one 
corresponding to an action which is reversible up to the 
point of breakdown and the other to a cumulative and 
irreversible action. Both of these actions have been 
observed and explained. It is therefore clear that for 
any finite period of application of voltage, these cu- 
mulative effects will cause progressive deterioration 
until the bulk of the dielectric has become worthless as 
a ballast resistor, and the remainder of the insulation is 
carrying such a current that the critical point, where 


dl 
di 
practically mstantaneously. Thus each point on the 


time-voltage curve represents two actions varying in 
degree with the time.* 


is reached therein, and failure occurs 


=r £eD C 


ELECTRON THEORY 


Thus far, our studies of dielectric behavior have led 
us to explain failures in terms of volt-ampere character- 
istic and chemical deterioration under stress. To be 
consistent with the spirit of the times, explanations of 
these actions must be sought in the electron theory. 

Considerable half-hearted groping in this direction 
might be recorded, involving ideas of ionization by 
collision or indefinite displacement or mobilization of 
electrons, but no really definite results have been 
obtained. Indeed, it is hardly reasonable to expect any 
more until physicists have agreed upon an atomic 
structure which explains the simpler phenomena of 
chemistry and physics. Assuming some form of mole- 
cule having a considerable number of electrons that can 
be cetached without causing chemical disturbance, 
P. L. Hoover® suggested the following theory: 

“Both the polarization and the conductive cur- 
rent increase with the potential gradient, or, in 
other words, the number of mobile ions increases 
with the degree of polarization. This suggests 
that the mobile ions may come from the molecules 
of the dielectric. 

If this is the case there must exist for every po- 
tential gradient a state of kinetic equilibrium 
between the free mobile ions and the molecules of 
the dielectric. 

As the potential gradient is increased, ultimately 
a gradient will be reached where the number of 
jons required to establish equilibrium will be so 
great, that the molecular bonds will be destroyed 
and dynamic rupture of the insulation will take 
place. In other words, at high stresses, the molec- 
ular fields will be changed and there will be a 


*This conclusion is verified by the work of Mindell” as 
analyzed by Bush and Moon.”® 
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force on the electrons tending to move them in the 
direction of the external field. Some of the 
electrons will drift from molecule to molecule, and 
thus a conduction current will flow. The electrons 
that do not drift along will be acted on by the same 
forces, however, so that the molecules will be dis- 
torted; that is, the dielectric will be polarized. 
The external field thus changes the equilibrium 
conditions and causes a general drift of electrons.” 


The form of the volt-ampere characteristic, which - 
Wagner deduced from the negative temperature co- 
efficient of resistivity, is explained by Hoover on the basis 
of the above conception. 

“For low gradients the number of ions drifting, 
that is, the magnitude of the conduction current, 
will be proportional to the gradient. At higher 
gradients, as the polarization of the molecules 
increases, the molecular bonds will become weaker 
and the number of electrons which are drifting will 
increase more rapidly than the gradient, and there 
will be an increase in the conductivity of the 
dielectric. At some critical gradient the molec- 
ular bonds will be entirely broken and rupture 
will take place.”’ 

It must be remembered, however, that all this is 
purely speculative and beyond our present-day 
knowledge. Here, then, is an _ excellent field for 
theoretical and experimental attack.* 


Another form of the same general theory is suggested 
by Gunther-Schulze® as applicable to liquids. He 
discards the theory of ionization by collision as pre- 
sented by Peek?! on the ground that the high viscosity 
and low mean free path require extremely high potential 
gradients to produce ionizing velocities and these in 
turn mean localized field distortions far beyond values 
that are reasonable to expect. Starting from the data 
of Freise*® and Koch*’ on the relation between pressure 
and dielectric strength, he notes the rather surprising 
qualitative agreement between the behavior of liquids 
and gases under pressure, and then suggests that slow 
moving ions of considerable mass leave vapor tracks 
in the liquid and that in these spaces, as well asin the 
spaces formed by occluded gases, ionization is produced 
by collision. He also suggests that there may be origi- 
nally small vapor spaces, which serve equally well to 
permit higher localized velocities of sufficient value to 
produce ionization. In these spaces the mean free path 
and viscosity would be those corresponding to a vapor 
and not to a liquid so that the required field strength 
would not be excessively large. Schumann** presents 
a somewhat similar theory but calls attention to the 
need for obtaining further and more accurate informa- 
tion as to the mechanics of moving ions and other 
charged particles within liquids. 


*Since the preparation of this report an important contribu- 
tion on this subject has been published by Joffe, Kurchatoff, and 
Sinelnikoff.*°° 


RESEARCH TO BE UNDERTAKEN 
It might seem to a superficial observer that the 
theory of dielectric failure is fairly well established and 
that only a little remains to be done to round it to com- 
pletion. Such, however, is far from being the case, 


and the remainder of this report will be devoted to 


ey 


consideration of some of the great mass of inconsistent 
experimental data which need elucidation and present 
a fertile field for the laboratory worker. 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE AND INSULATION THICKNESS 


~ Consider the simple problem of the variation of break- 
down voltage with insulation thickness. 
In the case of solid dielectrics, two facts have been 


_failrly well known for many years, namely, that over a 


considerable range, the relation between breakdown 
voltage and wall thickness is linear, but that very thick 


walls are weaker than the linear relation would allow.* 


Breakdown Voltage 


Insulation Thickness 
Fig. 4 


This suggests a curve of the form’shown in Fig. 4, which 


may be represented by an equation of the form 


: E=AT 
where 
E is the breakdown voltage 
T isthe thickness, and A and” constants. 
Tests by F. M. Clark and V. M. Montsinger,*® re- 


ported in 1925, indicate that the index depends upon 


the time of application of the stress, the following 
values being obtained for flat sheets of oil impregnated 
‘paper: — ae 7 

Time Index n 
7 
0.56 
52 


Momentary 
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cases and as low as 0.66 in others. Thus in 1912 
B. 8. Radcliffe,“ working on porcelain, found a linear 
relation between 2 and 6mm. This is confirmed by 
1 DS bs Montgomery. = 

Work in 1925, by R. Dieterle,” accords with the 

following equation: 

E=B+At 
using the same notation as above, B being another 
constant. The tests; however, were on mica sheets 
between 0.015 and 0.30 mm. thick, a very narrowrange, 
so that the two equations are readily reconciled as shown 
in Fig. 5. Moreover, the test. covered periods of 
application from momentary to 30 min., and Dieterle 
agrees with Clark and Montsinger in finding that the 
slope A B decreases with i increasing time of application 
of the stress. 

H. Rochow”’ worked with flint glass from 0.032 to. 
0.262 mm. thick and obtained a linear relation like 
Dieterle, except that at thicknesses from 0.15 to 
0.262 mm. the breakdown voltage seems to be higher 
than the linear law would require. This is at variance 
with the generally accepted view, as expressed quanti- 
tatively by Clark and Montsinger. F. W. Peek” con- 
firms the view that with alternating voltages the 
breakdown voltage does not increase as rapidly as 
the thickness, but finds the linear law to hold with 
direct voltages. 

In the field of liquid idle we find little informa- 
tion and that bit is not consistent within itself nor does 
it agree with observations based on work with solids. 
Peek,2! working with transformer oil and _ spherical 


electrodes, found a minimum value for the strength 


when expressed in terms of the computed stress at the 


Breakdown Voltage 


1 £ 
waathe Y Vi 
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oil the dielectric strength will increase with decrease in 
the separation between the electrode; with oil that is 
not well purified the results cannot be predicted. 
Wedmore* found that for needle points and parallel 
disk electrodes the total voltage was nearly indepen- 
dent of the gap, while Sorge found adecreasein average 
strength with an increase in spacing. 

There is an excellent field for investigation in filling the 
gaps of our knowledge regarding the relation between 
breakdown voltage and insulation thickness, but the 
work must be done by trained physicists conversant 
with the various factors which must be controlled in 
order to eliminate everything but the two quantities 
under investigation. For instance, it is believed by 
some that the failure of the linear relation is due to the 
probability that thick material cannot be manufactured 
as perfectly as the thin. 

The discussions which have. centered about the 
pyroelectric theory of dielectric failure have placed 
much emphasis on the thickness relation. The follow- 
ing table shows the theoretical deductions which have 
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trodes. The tests, however, indicated that there is 
substantially the same difference, thereby discrediting 
the theory of probability of weak spots. 

This would have been fairly conclusive had not the 
work of Gewecke and Krukowski,” in 1914, renewed 
interest in the probability theory. These physicists 
made 7 times as many tests with small electrodes of area 
f as with large electrodes of area n f, took from each 
series of n successive tests with small areas, the lowest 
breakdown voltage, and found the mean of these 
minima to be equal to the mean of all the breakdown 
voltages, with large areas. This indicated that the 
probability of weak spots is proportional to the area 
regardless of whether that area is in one large unit or 
several smallones. These latter tests were repeated by 
Wagner and Stahl, who obtained the same results.” 

The next step in this problem was taken in 1917 by 
A. E. Kennelly and R. J. Wiseman, “8 who made tests 
with two samples of equal total area, one equipped with 
a pair of one-piece electrodes and the other with a large 
number of small electrodes. The probability of a weak 


Insulation Homogeneous 


or Heterogeneous Direction of escape of heat 


Toward electrodes 
Toward electrodes 
To surrounding insulation 


Homogeneous 

Homogeneous 

Weak filament along lines 
of stress 


been made from various aspects of the theory, Case I (b) 
having been developed by J. L. R. Hayden.* 

A modified form of this theory, suggested by 
Rogowski, which allows for changes in resistivity with 
voltage. as well as with temperature, gives 

K, ) 
fhe 


for thick insulation,?? where K, and K, are constants 
independent of the thickness. 


E a T for thin insulation and EH a (k i- 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE AND INSULATION AREA 


It has been observed by many experimenters that the 
dielectric strength of insulating materials in thin sheet 
form is materially higher with small electrodes than 
with large ones. F. M. Farmer,“ in 1918, found that 
the variation with ordinary sheet insulating materials, 
such as prepared paper and cloth, may be 40 or 50 
per cent between electrode diameters of 1/64th in. 
and 8or10in. The usual explanation of this phenom- 
enon had been that the probability of a weak spot 
increases with the area, but Mr. Farmer pointed out 
that if this were the case, the probable variation should 
be much greater for the small than for the big electrodes* 
and if this were so, the difference between the maximum 
and minimum breakdown voltages would differ ma- 
terially for the large as compared with the small elec- 

*Because some small electrodes might cover no weak spots and 


others might cover one or more, whereas the large ones would be 
likely to cover at least one. 


Relations between break- 


down voltage (Z) and |Index nin formula 


Electrode Temperature thickness (7) E=AtT* 
Kept uniformly cool Independent (0) 
Allowed to warm naturally 1D tan sah 0.5 
(Immaterial) EaT 1.0 


spot was the same in both cases, as the total area in- 
volved was the same; nevertheless, when the small 
electrodes were each separately connected to the source 
of supply through a high resistance, the breakdown 
voltage was equal to that obtained with each pair of 
small electrodes used separately. : 

This seemed to point to the existence of high fre- 
quency transients, surging from part of the insulation 
to another, as the cause of puncture. The breaking 
up of the electrodes and connection through high 
resistance would damp out these transients whereas 
they would flow freely through the solid electrodes. 
The difference between the breakdown voltages of large 
and small samples would be explained by the greater 
severity of high frequency transients with large (high 
capacity) samples.t 

In 1907, W. LeRoy Emmet* suggested that dielectric - 
loss protects insulation from destructive voltage surges, 
which are absorbed and harmlessly dissipated through 
the mess of insulation, instead of breaking down at some 
comparatively weak point. 

These discrepancies leave another interesting field for 
physicists to clarify. 
BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE AND ELECTRODE FORM AND 

MATERIAL 
Somewhat akin to the questions of electrode area are 


{Two reasons exist for supposing high frequency voltages to be 
especially destructive: first, the greater dielectric losses and 
second, the greater ionizing ability as illustrated in ozone 
formation. 
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those of their form, material, and surface. Inthecase of 
solids these details have had but little attention. 
There is somewhat extensive experimental work along 
these lines with liquids, however. In 1921 Wedmore“ 
made tests to determine the best form of electrodes for 
testing commercial transformer oil. He came to the 
conclusion that the type has large influence on the 
uniformity of results but comparatively little influence 
on the average result obtained if the number of observa- 
tions is sufficiently large to eliminate the experimental 
errors. Dieterle,?? after using seven types of electrode, 
came toa similar conclusion. In 1924, Sorge® reported 
that over a considerable range the curvature radius of 
the electrode had but slight influence with any of several 
forms of liquid dielectrics. He found that the material 
from which the electrode was made had a noticeable 
effect on the majority of the values, silver being the best 
of eight materials tried and brass the poorest. Sorge 
and Engelhardt®' both studied the influence of the 
condition of the electrode surface and found that it has 
a marked influence on uniformity of results and to some 
extent upon the average value obtained. Thoroughly 
cleaned electrodes will give smaller experimental 
variations and in general a higher average result. 
Similar observations have been reported before the 
American Society for Testing Materials and made the 
subject of a special investigation in dealing with 
revision of the test procedure for Beenie dielectric 
: strength of transformer oil. 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE AND HETEROGENEITY OF 
DIELECTRIC 

The relations between breakdown voltage and the 

degree of heterogeneity of the dielectric possibly covers 

the entire subject, as nothing whatever is known of the 

behavior of absolutely homogeneous solid insulation. 


The electrical. continuity of such materials is almost — 


invariably broken by minute quantities of air or mois- 
ture, and many of the most commonly used insulating 
materials are mixtures of substances having widely 
different specific capacities and resistivities. 

_ James Clerk Maxwell showed that a dielectric com- 
posed of two substances differing in these two character- 
istics, will exhibit absorption phenomena which, as. 
pointed out by F. Grunewald® in 1923, may have an 
important influence upon electric strength. Grune- 
wald’s thesis, briefly stated, is as follows: 


If a composite dielectric having two layers of 
different Slee reaanitcs BS ee toa conden- 
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between electrodes, and the gradient in each layer 
will now be proportional to its conductivity instead 
of inversely as its specific capacity. 

If, now, a new condenser discharge occurs of such 
polarity that it will add its potential to that due 
to the residual charge, a severe stressing of the low 
capacity layer will result, especially if that layer 
has the higher resistivity. 

This: view was supported by experiments which 
showed a marked decrease of puncture voltage as the 
result of precharging. 

Attempts by other physicists to duplicate these 
experiments have led to inconclusive results. 

The presence of occluded air is a serious detriment to 
solid insulation, as shown by J. B. Shanklin and J. J. 
Matson® in 1919, as it leads to excessive local dielectric . 
losses and to destructive chemical action under powerful 
electrical stresses. In the same year, F. Dubsky*, 
reported experimental work on the electric strength of 
thin films of air and showed that the ionization stress is 
considerably higher than in thick films. 

The stress in an air film is K times that in the con- 
tiguous solid dielectric, where kis the specific capacity of 
the latter. Hence knowing k and Dubsky’s experi- 
mental data, it is possible to predicate the stress in the 
solid dielectric at which air ionization begins. Shank- 
lin and Matson found this to be 19 kv. per em. in the 
case of impregnated paper cable insulation. The 
detrimental effects of such ionization were described | 
by J. B. Whitehead® in 1923. 

It was shown in 1922 by Del Mar and Hanson*é 
that impregnated paper insulation acts as oil insulation 
reinforced by baffles. When, however, the oil has been 
altered chemically as the result of exposure to ionized 
oxygen, the oil hardens and the insulation degenerates 
to a laminated type with air or vacuous spaces between 
layers. 

By their nature, fluids lend themselves better that 
solids to studies of the effects of impurity and the litera- 
ture contains reports of many such studies. Hen- 
dricks 557 in 1910 was among the first to report on the 
effect of moisture on the dielectric strength of trans- 
former oil. He succeeded in deriving results which he 
reduced to the form of an babes Se smal 
limits. 
the sHTGUNE of fioGice was only 
of Seay was almost 
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moisture and dust were removed by successively more 
refined methods of treatment. Spath and Wedmore 
both report more irregular results with moist oil than 
with dry. Gyemant® has developed a mathematical 
theory to explain dielectric failure of liquids where 
moisture is present in small globules as the diffuse 
phase. This treatment is interesting but does not seem 
to have any great practical application. : 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE AND TEMPERATURE 


If the failure of insulation is due to the heating result- 
ing from dielectric energy loss, the breakdown voltage 
should drop with rising temperature, and failure should 
be preceded by temperature rise. 


As with most experimental data relating to the 
failure of insulation, thefactsareapparently inconsistent. 
Thus G. Weimer and C. T. Dun®, experimenting with 
porcelain, reported a progressive drop of momentary 
electric strength from 25 deg. cent. to 325 deg. cent. 
at which latter temperature this material possessed no 
electric strength whatever. Similarly, W. 8. Flight? 
stated in 1922 that composite materials like varnished 
eambric, mica products, impregnated paper, etc., all 
suffer a marked decrease in dielectric strength, ranging 
from 5 per cent to 72 per cent for a rise from 30 deg. 
cent. to 100 deg. cent., the voltage being increased by 
steps of one-minute faetice: 


Opposed to these results are the more recent and care- 
fully obtained data published by H. Rochow?’ in 1925. 
This physicist used double concave specimens of Jena 
flint glass and made his tests over a range of 108 deg. 
cent., namely from 18 deg. to + 90 deg. The minimum 
thickness of insulation was 0.175 mm. and the rate of 
increase of voltage 340 volts per sec. The net result 
was a practically uniform electric strength over the 
whole range of temperatures. 


Furthermore, Rochow found by an optical method 


based upon the change of refractive index with tempera- 
ture, that no temperature rise, exceeding 10 deg. cent., 
occurred even when a voltage near the breakdown point 
was applied for 10 min. or longer until failure occurred. 
It was pointed out by Rogowski”8 in 1924, however, that 
according to Wagner’s filament theory, a temperature 
rise of 5 deg. cent. should be sufficient to start accumula- 
tive heating in glass, so that Rochow’s results are 
inconclusive. Here again is a field for investigation 
which has important aspects both from the practical 
and scientific points of view. 

Results obtained with liquids in an effort to deter- 
mine the influence of temperature are too varied to 
leave us with any idea as to their true significance. 
Sorge® found that xylol was almost uninfluenced by 
temperature between 20 and 80 deg. cent. while above 
80 deg. there is a slight dropping off in ‘dielectric 
strength. Hexane showed steadily decreasing values 
and an abrupt falling off after the temperature had risen 
above 69 deg. cent. Still another form of relation was 
obtained with transformer oil which showed slightly 
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increasing values up to 50 deg. cent. and beyond this 
point a slight decrease. 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE AND RATE OF VARIATION 


It is difficult to distinguish experimentally between 
the effects of voltage and time as discussed under the 
heading, Time—Voltage Relations, and those having to 
do with effects of the rate of variation of voltage, for 
where the time of test is comparatively short the two 
influences tend to mask one another. 

It has long been known that with solid dielectrics the 
electric strength increases with increasing rates of ap- 
plication of the voltage. This is clearly illustrated ‘by 
the following data submitted by H. Rochow”’, a result 
of careful tests on Jena flint glass 0.167 cm. thick: 


Volts per sec. Ky. per cm. 
26 2900 
340 3810 
650 4310 


R. Dieterle,” experimenting with mica sheets from 
0.015 to 0.030 mm. thick, and over a range of frequen- 
cies from 0 to 50,000 cycles, found the breakdown volt- 
age both for momentary and 30-sec. applications, to be 
practically constant from 500 to 50,000 cycles. The 
average for all thicknesses was as follows, taking for 
both momentary and 380-min. periods a base of unity 
for 50,000 cycles: 


Relative Electric Strength 


Cycles Momentary 30 Minutes 
0 (d-e) 15.6 B99) 
0.5 2.42 1.59 
10 1.29 115 
50 1.22 MALS; 
500 1ENG 1.10 
5000 1222 1.09 
"50000 1.00 1.00 


In general, it would appear that a dielectric will 
withstand a higher voltage if applies rapidly than if 
applied slowly. 

As far back as 1908, A. S. Langsdorf® reported that at 
frequencies from 380 to 110 cycles, breakdown occurs 


-after a definite number of repetitions of the electric 


stress, provided the applied voltage is above a certain 
critical value. It is interesting to note that this is 
consistent with the findings of F. M. Clark, regarding 
accumulative injury with intermittent voltage of long 
duration. 

Work by F. J. Vogel, in 1924, on oil impregnated 
fullerboard, over a range of from 60 to 400 cycles, con- 
firms Langsdorf in a general way, but indicates that the 
law of cumulative injury does not represent the facts 
with precision for such frequencies. Secondary actions 
are likely to complicate the results, especially if air is 
present, as ozone generation is almost proportional to 
the frequency.® 

If these effects which are so prominent in solids are 
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present in true liquids, the values seem to be so small in 
general as to have escaped detection. However, 
Dieterle” reports that with semi-fluid oils, he found 
a noticeable difference between the dielectric strength 
when the voltage was increased step by step in amounts 
of two-kv. each minute and that obtained when the in- 
crease of voltage was uniform and rapid so as to obtain 
failure in a few minutes. 


are introduced. Peek!® has investigated the behavior 
of commercial transformer oil when subjected to rapidly 
applied impulse potentials and finds that the dielectric 
strength under these conditions may be as much as four 
times that obtained with rapidly applied 60-cycle 
potentials. These tests indicate a clear time-lag 
although it is somewhat larger than that obtained for 
air and rather smaller than that obtained for solids 
under approximately similar conditions. 


COMPARISON OF DIRECT AND ALTERNATING POTENTIALS 


It has long been known that insulation will stand a 
much higher direct than alternating voltage. Thus, 
F. W. Peek,” in 1916, showed that the ‘‘d-c. breakdown 
voltages’”’ of solid dielectrics in good condition are 

generally higher than the alternating crest voltages, 
especially when the time of application is long and the 

insulation thick. When appreciable amounts of moisture 
are present, the direct and alternating crest voltages are 
approximately the same. 

J. Delon, W.S. Clark, and others have determined the 
ratio of direct to alternating voltages for oil impregnated 
paper, and in 1923, J. L. R. Hayden and W. H. Eddy® 

published a very comprehensive report on the subject. 
They showed that the ratio of direct to alternating 60- 

_ cycle crest voltage varies with temperature, insulation © 
thickness, and rate of application of voltage. 


The following figures for oil Sete ae paper are 
‘typical: 


Temperature Gudea aamenar Nx Cao 50 Os: 100 
Ratio. . ae ie ea ge 4. = 1 OAy el Ole eso 


- Thickness, number of layers... 2 4 
Ratio hind a: De aan hs 1386 eile65 


Rate of voltage rise, per cent 
me . 20 5 Ort 
IESG RBS 1. 78 


If the rate of application of © 
voltage is increased to very high values, new phenomena > 


potential. 


two-mm. gap and 0.871 for four-mm. gaps and only 
slightly higher values, namely, 0.965 and 0.969 
at. two mm. and four mm. respectively. Using 
petrolatum, Sorge®’ reports what seems to be a more 


probable value as a result of tests on hexane when he 
gives 1,095 as the ratio between the direct potential and 


the crest value of the corresponding 60-cycle alternating 
Using the same material and the same 
arrangement of test electrodes, the 50-cycle value was 
1.36 times the d-c. value to produce failure, the time 
of breakdown being essentially constant and only a few 
minutes in either case. Draeger found similar results, 
but differences in test electrode and other details of 
procedure make it difficult to compare absolute values. 
He also reports that when alternating potentials are 
used, the ‘‘root-mean-square value’”’ is of importance, as 
well as the crest value; the lower the r.m.s. value, 
the higher the crest value to cause breakdown. ‘This 
is quite in line with results previously referred to in 
connection with the effects of impulse voltages on 
transformer oils. 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE AND PRESSURE 


In 1902, Perrine’ noted the effect of rarefied gases in 
lowering the dielectric strength of insulation. Koch*’ 
reported in 1915 the results of elaborate tests on some 
fluid and semi-fluid insulating materials with the © 
somewhat surprising conclusion that for pressures up to 
20 atmospheres the breakdown strength may be ex- 
- pressed by the following formula in which p is the 
pressure in atmospheres: 

Breakdown strength (Kv..;;/em.) =a+6.p 
But there is a definite limiting maximum value for each 
liquid above which the dielectric strength is approxi- 
mately constant. The factor a has values between 75 
and 100 while 6 ranges from 5.0 to 13.0 and depends 
on the material. In some cases the limiting pressure 
was found to be as high as 50 atmospheres. 

While this study was made the basis of the theoretical 


work of Gunther-Schulze previously referred to, very 


little significance seems to have attached to it until 
recently, although H. W. Fisher and R. W. Atkinson” 
eninined a Palen in es based aupor a iakectne 
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ISOLATED PHENOMENA 


A number of very curious phenomena has been 
noted which probably bear upon the ionization or 
electron theories. For instance, if a solid dielectric in 
series with air be subjected to an increasing alternating. 
stress, at first a small positive charge is induced on the 
surface of the solid dielectric which, with higher stress, 
changes to an increasing negative charge until puncture 
takes place.” 

Work on air suggests that the disruption of a dielec- 
tric may be principally the work of positive ions, the 
negative ions being of secondary importance. Per- 
haps this phenomenon is related to the preceding 
one.” Very high gas pressure can be created by an 
electric spark in a confined area, as shown by K. B. 
McEachron® in 1928, which may lead to the mechanical 
disruption of a solid dielectric in which sparking occurs 
due to air fissures. 

If the duration of the applied voltage is short 
(say, 10-6 sec.), water disrupts like a dielectric and has 
several times the dielectric strength of air.“ This 
suggests that pure water may be a dielectric differing 
from others, principally in its time-voltage function, the 
time required to produce ionization being very short, 
failure by conduction occurring if the time be any 
longer. 

There is some evidence that ionization initiated by an 
over-voltage may persist at a lower voltage. 


It was pointed out by W. Petersen that small funnel- 
shaped craters are likely to form in insulation from 
which ions may be shot into the surrounding medium.” 
Nelson Goodwin,” in 1925, told of an interesting 
experiment which suggests the ionic bombardment of 
Petersen: 


A plate of glass was tested, large enough to spark 
around at about 50,000 volts but which could not 
be punctured. A small patch of paraffin wax was 
then melted on the glass and allowed to cool. One 
of the electrodes, consisting of a wire 0.040 in. 
in diameter, was allowed to rest on top of the 
paraffin, end on. The other electrode under the 
glass was a disk about 1 in. in diameter. Under 
these conditions a potential of less than 30,000 
volts was required to puncture glass and paraffin 
together. The absence of spark noise was very 
noticeable during the paraffin test in comparison 
to that when glass was tested alone. 

The lowering in breakdown voltage might be ac- 
counted for by the introduction of ions sufficiently 
mobile to be accelerated to a velocity which will cause 
break-up of the glass molecules, or on the other hand by 
the stress concentration due to the specific capacity of 
the oil. 

The test is an important one and the matter needs 
further investigation. The experiment has since been 
repeated successfully by others, using glass from photo- 
graphic plates and drops of petrolatum, paraffin, and 
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other oils. Water on glass, or oil on varnished cambric 
has no such action. 

Perhaps connected with this is the remarkable in- 
crease of electric strength of oil when the electrodes 
have been very carefully cleaned. This has been 
previously mentioned under the heading, Dielectric 
Strength and Effects of Electrode Form and Material. 
When the electrodes are cleaned by washing off with 
carbon tetrachloride or benzol and are dried by passing 
them through the flame of a burner with a draft of warm 
dry air, the results are invariably much higher and more 
uniform than when the same oil is tested with electrodes 
prepared in the methods used for commercial testing.” 
In this latter method it is customary only to wipe the 
electrode and rinse out the test cup with a sample of oil 
free dry gasoline in order to remove fibers. However, 
there is another possible explanation than the one 
suggested and it has to do with the complete removal 
of small fibers such as would be accomplished by the 
action of the flame. Some work bearing on this 
phenomenon has been done, using x-rays and radium 
emanations on the dielectric but the results have 
generally been too indefinite to prevent forming the 
basis for any thorough-going theory or explanation. 


Another peculiar condition was noted by Przibram 
in 1904 and quoted by Gunther-Schulze® after working 
with organic liquids. In general, it may be stated that 
first, in a homologous series the dielectric strength 
decreases with increasing molecular weights; second, 
the introduction of a halogen atom or the N H» group 
causes in benzol a considerable increase in dielectric 
strength; and third, oxygen-compounds seem to have a 
greater dielectric strength than the corresponding. 
hydrocarbons. 

These phenomena differ from those previously 
recorded in that they have not been correlated with 
other phenomena or theories. 


CONCLUSION 


Viewing the subject as a whole, while far from being 
on a satisfactory footing, either from the practical or 


theoretical standpoint, the developments of the last 


three years have given us a rough survey of the field with 
sufficient bench marks to enable us to visualize the gen- 
eral character of the intervening territory and to project 
our vision some distance beyond. 


Research work can now be undertaken with an under- 
standing of its significance in the general scheme of 
things, so that experimental work can generally be 
counted upon to have a broad as well as a specific 
significance. . 


This is a great advance over the empiricism of pre- 
ceding years with its fragmentary and undigested data 
and crude.theories. 

Summarizing this report as a starting point for future 
research work, we may state our present position with 
regard to solid and liquid dielectrics as follows: 
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ie Dielectric failure’ is a phenomenon of circuit 

instability, 

2. This instability results primarily from the form of 
the stress-current density curve, which has either an 
infinite or a negative slope in its upper ranges, 

3. The explanation of this unstable characteristic 
is possibly to be found in the equilibrium conditions of 
free and combined electrons or other ions. In many 
cases these ions may be due to the presence of impurities 
in what we ordinarily consider to be the basic material, 

4. A dielectric is not necessarily injured by operation 
at stresses corrésponding to instability unless the entire 
circuit has unstable characteristics; hence this action is 
non-cumulative and reversible, 

5. A dielectric under stress is subject to deterioration 
due to the energy of electric fields being destructively 
absorbed, in affecting chemical changes directly or by 
generating heat. This action is generally cumulative 
and irreversible, 

6. In solids, practically every known instance of 
cumulative and irreversible deterioration seems to be 
traceable to the presence of gases or liquids although it 
is conceivable that this phenomenon might even occur 
in a pure solid dielectric. In the case of liquids, it 
does not seem to be entirely dependent upon the pres- 
ence of impurities for there is considerable evidence of 

_ chemical changes of various types where hydrocarbons 
and similar liquids are used. No evidence is available 
as to the performance of liquids of simple molecular 


structure and consisting of one chemical element only, ; 


_ so that change is impossible, 

7. The form of the time-dielectric ‘atreneth curve is 
explained by both the reversible and the irreversible 
actions being at play, the former predominating for a 

- short period and the latter for a long period, 
8. There are indications that the cumulative de- 


terioration in solids resulting from heat generated in the 


dielectric may be serious even for periods of less than a 
second in duration. In liquids no evidence of any kind 
having bearing on this point has been presented, 

9. Attempts to frame a quantitative theory of dielec- 
tric failure in solids on the basis of heat generation 
and eS alana a ats coefficient of Bag ay 
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plication and cannot receive a serious place in this 
report, 

18. Future progress is dependent largely on obtaining 
reliable data by carefully controlled experiments on a 
wide range of materials and carefully noting the in- 
fluence of gaseous, liquid, and solid impurities. These 
experiments should establish the relations between 
dielectric strength, thickness of dielectric, area of 
dielectric or form of electrodes, material of electrode, 
form of the voltage current waves, temperatures of 
dielectric and electrodes, mechanical pressure, and other 
variable factors, 

14. Various isolated phenomena should be carefully 
studied. These are likely to prove more valuable 
leads than phenomena that are better understood. 
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Discussion 


F. M. Clark: I think if you read this paper carefully you 
will come to the conclusion that there is a considerable difference 
of opinion among “reliable experimenters.’”’ That is due, no 
doubt, to a fact which heretofore has been greatly ignored. Not 
until recently have the chemist and‘physicist come into agree- 
ment with regard to the structure of the atom. The chemist 
has had his own chemical atom, and the physicist his own 
physical atom. The real reason has been that the physicist 
has entirely neglected the chemist’s problems and the chemist 
has been guilty of neglecting the problems confronting the 
physicist. 

The chemist is compelled to recognize two entirely different 
types of material; that is, the organic and the inorganic. The 
molecular structure involved appears to be different for each 
of these classes. 


The electrical engineer, however, disregards both the chemist 
and the physicist; he works upon “insulation’”’ and pays no 
attention as to whether it is organic or inorganic material. I 
think if you go through the paper and pick out the discrepancies, 
you will find one man talking about inorganic matter,—glass or 
the like,—and the other man talking about oiled paper or other 
organic material. 


Another point I-want to bring out in the paper is the difficulty 
in handling empirical equations. For example, take the case of 
the time-voltage curve, described on the third and fourth pages. 
Mr. Del Mar points out that the index of the time factor obtained 
by Peek and Montsinger is — 4. Mr. Farmer indicates that it 
ought to be — 7 instead of — 4. Now, we have found that you 
can change that index as you please, by merely changing the 
materials with which you are impregnating the paper, or using 
the same impregnating material and changing the solid. In 
using an empirical formula, therefore, one must be very careful 
to apply it only to those limited cases for which it has been 
already proved. 

Mr. Del Mar asserts that the dielectric strength-thickness 
relation for oil-impregnated paper is 0.72. It ought to be stated 
as 0.72 for mineral-oil-impregnated linen paper. If you go to 
Kraft paper, it is something else. As a matter of fact, we have 
been able to change the strength-thickness relation at will merely 
by changing the type of material with which we are dealing. We 
have gone from a value of 1 to an index point of about 0.58, 
either by changing the solid or the oil. That is brought out in a 
paper to which Mr. Del Mar refers as unpublished. It was - 
published by Mr. Montsinger and myself in the General Electric 
Review in 1925. 

There is one other point. It is mentioned that there are two 
classes of breakdown. I should like to add another. The 
mechanical effects leading to electrical breakdown have been 
entirely neglected, except at the bottom of the column. I think 
they are extremely important, especially to the cable ee 
and operator. 

I can cite a case. In 1923 at Pittsfield in some of our ap- 
paratus which had seen field service, we found considerable 
wax formation. The problem of the cause of this wax formation 
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was turned over to our lanaraerag The chemists attacked the 
work, and in a short space of time came to rather definite con- 
clusions regarding its origin,—conclusions which have been quite 
widely accepted since that time. They claimed the wax was 
nothing but a polymerizing product produced by the action of 
corona on the oil. They concluded that the corona ‘was first, 
the wax being the result and not the cause. Nevertheless, we 
continued the work to determine the possible advantage occur- 
ring from the use of an oil which would not wax easily under 
corona bombardment. We found that if we took oil which did 
not wax easily, or if we used air impregnated paper, and sub- 
jected either of them to corona, we got a mechanical shock and 
the paper disappeared. They told us it was the oxidizing action 
of ozone on the paper. However, we could not find carbon 
dioxide after or during the experiment. We repeated the 
experiment in a hydrogen atmosphere. If we stopped the 
experiments halfway, “needle points” were noted, such as Osborn 
described some time ago. Eventually, with a continued test, 
the paper lost its structure and disappeared as a powder. 

Can an oil be produced which will not wax under corona 
bombardment? This problem may not yet have been solved 
to the satisfaction of all. Perhaps such an oil may be eventually 
found, although its existence does not appear probable at present. 
However, suppose such an oil can be prepared, what will be the 
result? We shall then have to consult the paper chemist in 
order to obtain a paper which will not disintegrate under corona. 
In the end, we may reach the surprising viewpoint that wax 
formation in cables is not our worst enemy after all. It at least 
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gives us a eae fndiontiae of ae condition of the cable before 
I believe wax formation in cables will be well worth 
the trouble it has caused if it serves to focus attention on the fact 
that, to insure proper service, the cable must be not only properly 
treated at the factory but throughout its entire existence before 
and after installation must be handled in such a way as to prevent 
the formation of voids, gas pockets, and ‘‘dry’’ spots. 

W. A. Del Mar: Mr. Clark’s discussion clearly shows the 
necessity of attacking the insulation problem in a broad com- 
Since 
the preparation of our report, several papers on dielectric failure 


-have appeared which, we are glad to note, support the main 


conclusions which we reached from the rather meager data 
previously available, such as the existence of two agencies of 


deterioration, neither of which is explained by the Wagner theory 


in its present forms, although a modified form of this theory may 
be expected to explain one of them. ; 
W. F. Davidson: I think that we can only again emphasics 


the points which Mr. Clark has brought out; the need for clearly 


understanding that about which we are talking, and following 
the thing through with attention to every minute detail. So 
many times after the work is all done we find some essential | 
point that might easily have been secured during the progress 
of the work still lacking. Somebody starts out to study the 


pyroelectric theory of material, and when he gets through, he 
finds that the thing has acted in a disruptive way, and that 
evidence bearing on the disruptive failure is quite useless because 
it has been collected in such a haphazard way. 


Mercury Arc Rectifier Phenomena 
| _ BY D. PRINCE: 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—Peter Cooper Hewitt invented the mercury arc 
rectifier in 1902, so that it can hardly be considered a new develop- 
ment. More than a half dozen different manufacturers are produc- 
ing mercury arc rectifiers of various types and sizes and have been 
producing such rectifiers for years, so that commercial development 
is not new, yet technical literature is astonishingly bare of treatments 
going to the fundamentals of rectifier behavior. Many articles 
appear, describing this and that installation. Descriptions of 
structural details are not wanting. For specific glass rectifiers, 
performance curves are available which give the relation between 
current and voltage at which failures occur under standard con- 
ditions. Even this information does not seem to be published for 
the iron tank rectifiers. 


An engineer wishing to familiarize himself with the quantitative 
relations underlying rectifier design has thus practically nothing to 
go on. We cannot assume from this that manufacturers the world 
over have proceeded blindly for nearly a quarter of a century, but if 
they do know what happens in a mercury arc rectifier they at least 
have not told the public. 

The purpose of this paper is to present such information as vs at 
present available to the author. This information does not include 
the knowledge of very important groups in the industry and would 
even seem to indicate that a very large aggregate capacity of rectifiers 
has been designed along incorrect lines. This offering is then made 
in a spirit of humility in the hope that those who know will point 
out wherein it is in error. 


INTRODUCTION 


OR the purposes of this paper, structural details 
will be ignored as far as possible. That is, if a 
vacuum-tight vessel is secured, the performance of 

a rectifier of a given size and shape should not be 
altered whether the joints are sealed with mercury or 
rubber, or are of glass fused to metal. Erratic behavior 


due to bridging of insulators with mercury or oxidation 


residues merely hampers an investigation and is not a 
factor in fundamental design constants. Similarly, 
disturbances due to flying drops of mercury must be 
prevented, but this again should not be determining 
where size and shape are to be fitted to current and 
voltage ratings. 

The function of a rectifier, as every one knows, is 
to convert alternating into direct current. This it 
does by an electrical action analogous to the familiar 
check valves used in pumps. A mercury arc rectifier 
consists of an evacuated vessel of glass or metal con- 
taining a mercury pool cathode and two or more anodes. 
A bright dancing spot on the mercury surface is the 
source of electrons which move toward any positively 
charged anodes. As long as the anodes are unable. to 
give off electrons, conductivity in the other direction 
is normally nil. These phenomena are developed more 
in detail in subsequent sections. 


THE CATHODE SPOT 


The probable mechanism of the cathode spot is 
substantially as follows: Electrons are emitted from the 
spot and proceed into the space where they strike 
neutral vapor molecules, and ionize them by removing 
an electron. The new electron joins the old in con- 
ducting the current. The remainder of the molecule 
has a net positive charge and is a positive ion. It is 
attracted to the cathode. As the positive ions approach 
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the cathode, they produce a high space charge potential 
gradient which removes electrons from the relatively 
cold mercury surface. At the same time, the positive 
ions striking the surface heat it and cause a violent 
evolution of mercury vapor. As the ions are also mer- 
cury vapor, a pressure of mercury vapor is built up 
which enables the electrons to strike molecules after a 
very short travel. The entire process can thus take 
place very close to the mercury surface which enables a 
very few volts to produce‘a gradient of millions of volts 
per centimeter at the surface. 

The cathode spot has been observed to have an area 
of 2.5 x 10-* cm.?/A. It moves about at a rate of 10 
meters per sec. due to the vapor blast. It is relatively 
cool, not over 600 deg. cent. This point is ‘demon- 
strated by noting its spectrum which is of the band 
type rather than the continuous spectrum radiated by a 
hot body. The vapor pressure is about 2.58 atmos- 
pheres, 1.8 atmospheres due to arriving positive ions 


‘and 0.78 to evaporating mercury. This pressure gives 


a mean free path of the order of 3.76 & 10-® cm. near 
the surface. The cathode-drop is about nine volts so 
that the average gradient over one mean free path is 
about 2.5 million volts per cm. The removal of: the 
electrons from a cold metal surface by high gradient is 
called the Schottky effect. Schottky calculated on 
theoretical grounds that about 40 x 10® volts per cm. 
would be required for perfectly plane surfaces. For 
curvature of the order of molecular dimensions the 
average gradient might be reduced a great deal so that 
2.5 < 10° would seem a reasonable value. Excepting the 
spot temperature, most of the foregoing figures are due 
to Guntherschulze? who gives also a division of the lost 
energy. Mercury evaporated is 7.2 x 10- g. per sec. 
per ampere. Fifty-six per cent of the current at the 
cathode is carried by electrons, the rest by: ions moving 
toward the cathode surface. At greater distances, al- 
most all the current is carried by electrons on account of 


2. Engineering Progress, August, 1925; Zeit fur Physik. Band 
11 Heft 2, 1922. 
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one collision. 
‘ceiving 4.7 volts in which condition its free electrons are 


pressure, which will be considered later. 
the electrons travel in the general direction of the anodes 


the slow movement of the heavy ions. An electron has 
amass of 9 x 10-*8 g. and carries achargeof 1.59 x 10-9 


coulombs, while an ion carrying the same charge has a 
_ mass of 3.3 x 10-" g. Their velocities are inversely 
_ proportional to the square roots of their masses, so that 

the electron velocity is about 600 times that of the 


mercury ion in the same field. 

_ The ionization potential of mercury vapor is 10.4 
volts; however, all this energy need not be imparted at 
A molecule may be activated by re- 


in an outer position from which they are more easily 


detached. The nine-volt cathode drop is presumably a 


weighted average of the various possibilities. 0.44 
ampere, the positive portion of each cathode ampere, 
falling through nine volts, delivers 3.96 watts to the 
cathode. On entering the mercury, the ions are neu- 
tralized by conbination with electrons, and this re- 
leases further energy equal to 3.1 watts. The total 
energy is thus 7.06 watts per aiovere: This energy is 
consumed as follows: 


Consumption of energy by electrons’ 


_ leaving the mercury................ 2.20 watts 

Evaporation of mercury in the cathode 
SDOU AS he Me eeerm takes Pees citer ta ate eae 2.20 watts 
Conducted away by the mercury. ee, aa ve 2.68 watts 
7.08 watts 


The heat conducted away by the mercury may evap- 


orate mercury outside of the cathode spot or may be 
conducted to the outside of the rectifier. 


passing out through the nine-volt cathode drop acquire 
energy represented by 0.56 x 9 = 5.04 watts which 


is used in making ionizing collisions, but 3.1 watts 
is returned to the mercury by the positive ions. 7 
difference, 1.94 watts, passes into the ionized space but 


The 


must be added to the 7.08 to make up the total cathode 


‘drop 7, 08 + 1.94 = 9.02 volts. 


hee IN SPACE 
Once free of the cathode, the gas expands to a low 


but they are diverted by collisions with vapor not 


violent enough to ionize, and this adds heat to the vapor. 


trons recombine with ions, giving off energy 
on which is lost. Electrons and ions combine 


Some 
as radiati 


heat. oe Hs must be made we by a pot 
yp alo: > be 
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The electrons - 


_thus less than the cathode drop alone. 


In this space 


on the surface of the vessel giving up their energy as 
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600 times as fast, the conducted or drift current will 


be carried by electrons and positive ions in the ratio 
of about 600 to one. The walls of the rectifier, if at 
space potential, would receive 600 times as many 
electrons as ions. They could therefore remain at 
space potential only if a large current were drawn from 
them. Actually the walls are usually allowed to charge 
themselves negatively until a balance is reached. This 
balance occurs when the walls are negative about 
five volts with respect to the space potential or about 
four volts positive with respect to the cathode. The 
cathode drop was thus long supposed to be the differ- 
ence between the wall or sounding electrode potential 
and the cathode? 


ANODES 


The deflection of electrons and ions from the straight 
path by collisions gives rise to random velocities which 
may considerably exceed the velocity of drift toward the 
anode. Langmuir’ has found that the density of elec- 
trons striking a test electrode is from 11% to 4 times the 
drift current through the rectifier, depending upon the 
temperature. It is thus possible for an anode to collect 
all its current merely by picking up electrons which 
naturally strike it. These electrons give up their 
energy upon falling into the anode surface so that the 
anode is heated even though there is, strictly speaking, 
no anode drop. 

Theoretically, a large enough anode might collect its 
entire current while at a potential negative with respect _ 
to the space. A metal tank rectifier employing the 
whole tank as an anode will show a drop as low as eight 
volts: for considerable currents. . The total drop is 
Such an 
arrangement would be more or less impracticable for 
an operating rectifier but serves to show the nature of 
the anode loss. 

Most practical rectifiers are arranged to have enough — 
anode area so that the entire current is random current 
at ordinary loads and working temperatures. This is 
accomplished by making the anode area not less than 24 
of the cross section of the arm in which it is located. 
The anode is then required to dissipate only the energy of 
recombination of the electrons; that is, the work func- 
tion which is 3.7 volts for iron and 4.1 for gr 
This enerey maye be eonduleted 
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ToTAL ARC-DROP 


The total arc-drop from anode to cathode of a 
rectifier is easily investigated. Fig. 1* gives the arc- 
drop of a small glass tube under various conditions. 
The lower curves are taken with a tube having short 
straight anode arms. With natural air cooling, direct 
current was first collected by one anode and then by 
two in parallel using a resistance to divide the current. 
The curves are the same within the limits of experimen- 
tal error. Also it is impossible to make two anodes 
divide current without some external means, for even 
though the drop increases with slow increase of current, 
it seems to drop with instantaneous increases. 
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Fig. 1—Arc-Drop ror 20-AmMPERE Guass TUBE 


The upper curves are for a precisely similar tube 
with bent anode arms which are necessarily longer. 
The point of minimum drop is perhaps the best to take 
for comparison between different sizes. Table I gives 
an idea of the erratic connection between length of are 
and total drop. 
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Fig. 2—Errect or TEMPERATURE ON ARrc-DRop or 20-AMPERB 
g : Guass TuBE 
TABLE I 
Minimum Arc-Drop For Various RECTIFIERS 
Glass Size Minimum drop 
10 ampere 16 
20 s Pict 
30 g 15 
50 . 15 
250 “ 17.2 
Steel 15 inch La 
ro Us 14.8 


*Figs. 1,3, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20 are reproduced from 
“‘Mereury Are Rectifiers and Their Circuits,’ by Prince and Vog- 
des, through the courtesy of the MeGraw Hill Book Co. 
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Fig. 1 also shows the effect of fan cooling the same 
two tubes. The point of minimum drop is moved to a 
considerably higher current but the minimum drop 
itself is larger. The temperature effect is clearly shown 
in Fig. 2. For small currents the drop is much lower 
at high temperatures. 

The drop as a function of time is shown in Fig. 3. 
A rectifier was operated under oil at carefully controlled 
temperature and a record made of current and arc- 
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Fig. 3—InsTanTANEOUsS Arc-DrRoP VARIATIONS 


drop. The arc-drop measurements at the same tem- 
peratures and currents obtained from d-c. measure- 
ments are shown dotted and check quite closely except 
at the transfer points where two anodes were exchanging 
current. 

The effect of fan cooling in Fig. 1 suggests that even 
more current could be carried by more intensive cooling. 
Fig. 4 shows the effect of additional cooling on the 
same tube. Additional current possible with water 
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cooling is accompanied by a considerable rise in are 
drop. The connection between the increased minimum 
and tube shape is shown by comparing Fig. 4 with 
Fig. 5. The two tubes have almost the same external 
area but the one of larger cross section not only carries 
more current with natural cooling but allows an 
almost indefinite increase in current without much 
increase in drop under forced cooling. The sudden 
changes in drop attract attention, but we are not 
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prepared to offer an explanation for them. It is 
associated with the anode conditions. When the drop 
is high, the whole anode is covered with glow. When 
it is low, the anode tip appears to receive most of the 
current. 

When the vacuum is extremely poor, excessive arc- 
drops are obtained. The additional drop appears to be 
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Fig. 5—Arc-Drop 1n Guass Tuse or Larcre Cross SECTION 


in the are stream which contracts and becomes very 
hot, even melting glass or iron where it comes in con- 
tact at turns in the passage. The anode is also likely 
to be heated locally. A voltage breakdown or arc- 
back, however, will usually occur in operation long 
before this state is reached. 


6—50-AMPERE TuBE ARRANGED FOR VAPOR PRESSURE 
MEASUREMENTS 


Fig. 


PRESSURE MEASUREMENTS 


It seems as though there should be some connection 
between arc drop and the pressure in the vessel. Cer- 
tain difficulties interfere with direct measurements of 
these pressures. A gage connected to the outside will 
measure the pressure of fixed gasses plus some mercury 
vapor pressure. If a MacLeod gage is used, the 
mereury vapor will practically all condense under 
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compression. If the hot wire type of gage is used, 
connected by a small tube, the mercury may not all 
be condensed, but an indeterminate part will be con- 
densed so that the reading is of doubtful value. as far 
as indicating the total pressure in active zones in the 
rectifier. The hot wire gage cannot be introduced into 
the are stream because recombination will then take 
place on its surface and the heat of recombination may 
more than offset the convection due to the gas on which 
the pressure indication depends. Similar difficulties 
prevent reliable measurements of temperature inside a 
rectifier. Investigators have thus been more or less 
in the dark as to the actual conditions in the are stream 
and condensing chamber. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Langmuir, a new method has 
been worked out for measuring pressures and tempera- 
tures within a mercury arc rectifier. Small copper 
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Fig. . 7—TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE OF SATURATED 
Mercury VArPor 


thermometer wells are attached to the sides of a 
rectifier, as shown in Fig. 6. By heating and cooling 
these wells, the temperature is found at which the 
mercury just condenses or just evaporates from the 
inside surface. These temperatures are within one or 
two degrees of each other. At the balance tempera- 
ture, the amount of mercury condensing must be equal 
to the amount of mercury evaporating. The mercury 
evaporating must evaporate in a saturated state, so 
that by consulting a saturation pressure temperature 
curve for mercury, the pressure of evaporating mercury 
is known. The pressure of the condensing mercury 
vapor can only be different from this due to superheat. 
If a calorimetric measurement were made on the ther- 
mometer well, the heat represented by superheat could 
bedetermined. ‘To do this the temperature is measured 
at a point where there is a natural balance between 
evaporation and condensation. From information 
on the heat loss of surfaces, the energy passing through 
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the glass can be calculated. The superheat at this point 
is found to be about 20 deg. cent., so that at most 
points in the condensing chamber the degree of super- 
heat is probably negligible. In the regions of high 
ionization density, the recombination on measuring 
surfaces would produce the same indication as 
superheat. 

The relation between saturated mercury vapor 
pressure and temperature is given in Fig. 7., and the 
observed vapor pressures for a 20-ampere glass tube 
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Guass RECTIFIER 


are given in Fig. 8 and Fig. 9. By comparison with 
Fig. 1, it appears that minimum arec-drop corresponds to 
about 0.1-mm. pressure for either natural or fan 
cooling, using the pressures obtained for the neighbor- 
hood of the anode arms. Other things being equal, 
the greatest efficiency will be obtained with a vapor 
pressure of approximately 0.1 mm. or corresponding to a 
temperature for saturated vapor of 82 deg. cent. 
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Guass REcTIFIER 


Fig. 2 shows a slightly lower drop at 90 deg. cent. anda 
lower current. The tube had to be heated to secure 
this temperature at a current of six to eight amperes 
whereas the 90-deg. curve is higher than the 80-deg. 
curve under full load conditions. 

Similar pressure measurements can be made on iron 
tank rectifiers by providing them with glass windows 
on which condensation and evaporation can be 
observed. The difficulty in this case is to secure the 
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proper location for the windows but valuable informa- 
tion is likely to be secured in any case. 

In running such pressure tests, it has been observed 
that the condensing chamber may run 20 deg. to 30 
deg. cooler than the saturation temperature. Several 
obvious explanations for this phenomenon do not seem 
to apply. For instance, a temperature gradient might 
exist in iron or glass. But such a gradient is calculable 
from the known less per unit of area and heat con- 
ductivity and calculations indicate fractions of a degree. 
There is always a loss at a boundary where heat is 
transferred from one material to another. The amount 
of this drop is known and small for the conditions em- 
ployed, since heat need only be conveyed to a ther- 
mometer well. The amount of mercury vapor condens- 
ing and evaporating from the surface is several times the 
amount required to deliver heat by condensation and 
raise the parts in question to the temperature of the 
interior. 
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RECTIFIER—N aTURAL AIR CIRCULATION 


The most reasonable explanation appears to be that 
the fixed gas which evacuation has failed to remove 
from the rectifier is entrained by the mercury vapor 
and carried to the walls of the condensing chamber. 
Since these gasses cannot condense, they remain as a 
cushion of dead gas through which the mercury vapor 
must diffuse before it can condense. By assuming a 
reasonably small value for residual gas pressure and 
calculating how thick a film this gas would make if 
compressed against the condensing surfaces at the 
pressure of the mercury vapor, a value is obtained which 
is of the proper order of magnitude to account for the 
observed temperature drop from the mercury vapor to 
the condensing surface. 


Aro-BAcK 


The mechanism of conduction has been developed in 
advance of the mechanism of failure since the failure 
is merely conduction at the wrong time. Before setting 
up what is believed to be the correct theory, some of the 
observed facts may be described. 
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therefore represents actual test results up to 4300 volts. 
; Other tests were made to 10,000 volts, but extraneous 
. factors prevented consistent results. The method of 
2 making such tests is to connect three rectifiers, as shown 
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Fig. 12 gives the arc-back curve of a whole series of 
tubes of similar shape reduced to the performance 
per 100 sq. in. of bulb area. Fig. 18 gives similar 
data for tubes cooled by a fan. Two forms are repre- 
sented. The left-hand curve is for tubes having a 


Fig. 15—150-Vott Mercury Arc ReEcrTirizr TUBE 


16—OscittoGRam or Arc-Back TAKING PLACE 


Fia. 


modified hour glass form, such as Fig. 14. The right- 
hand curve is for straight sided tubes such as Fig. 15. 

As in the arc-drop measurements, a tube of greater 
section gives superior results. More intense cooling 
gives a further shift of the arc-back curve to the right. 
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Curves are not available because of the larger power 
required since the tubes were actually loaded up to the 
point where failure occurred and only 50 kw. were 

available for the tests. 


DERIVED ARC-BACK CURVES 
Of course it is not very satisfying to know the limita- 
tions of a given rectifier without knowing the reasons, 
because it is always possible that some insignificant 
change might multiply the output several fold with no 
increase in cost of manufacture. In. searching for 


CuRRENTS IN A Guass Mercury Arc 
RECTIFIER 


Fig. 17—INVERSE 


reasons, the first steps were naturally empirical, feeling 
the way. Rectifiers were operated with varying 
amounts of inductance in the a-c. circuits. These 
failed at a lower d-c. output voltage which corresponded 
to nearly the same voltage on the a-c. lines; that is, 
the peak inverse voltage was the same. Two tubes 
connected like the protective tubes in Fig. 11, but 
without the shunting resistance, carried more load than 
two tubes each rectifying both half waves. These bits 
of evidence tended to show that the failure occurred 
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Fig. 


at the inverse voltage peak, but conclusive evidence of 
this was wanting until one tube came under test which 
arced so consistently that it could be caught in the 
act by an oscillograph. Fig. 16 is a record of actual 
are-back taking place. It appears that the failure 
occurs at or near the voltage peak so that conditions 
at that time should yield the explanation for are-back. 
Fig. 17 is a record of inverse currents at different 
points in the inverse half-cycle, and shows that at the 
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negative inverse peak there is practically no ionization 
present, even at temperatures a good deal higher than 
those used in operating rectifiers. It should therefore 
be possible to test for breakdown in a tube not operating 
at all, provided the pressure conditions are duplicated, 
and have the results apply to an active rectifier. Fig. 
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Fie. 20—BrREAKDOWN or Merrcury VAPOR FOR VARIABLE 


ELECTRODE SPACING 


18 shows the breakdown voltages for a considerable 
variety of tubes as functions.of temperature. Fig. 19 
produces Fig. 18 to higher temperatures. Fig. 20 
gives corresponding data for a special tube having mov- 
able electrodes. From these figures it appears that a 
considerable variety of rectifiers break down at almost 
exactly the same voltage and temperature. Within 
these limits the electrode spacing ‘is immaterial. The 
special movable electrode tube could not be exhausted 
so well as the others and it accordingly breaks down 
at lower temperatures, but as perfection is approached 
the points of failure approach a common curve. 
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If these breakdown data are significant, it should be 
possible to check the breakdown curve by means of the 
current voltage arc-back curves reduced to pressure 
temperature abscissa by means of the pressure tempera- 
ture measurements which have been described. Fig. 21 
shows such a comparison. An envelope is formed by 
curves A and B which enclose the breakdown points ob- 
tained with no are in the tube. The other curves are 
the actual observed arc-back curves for three sizes of 
tubes reduced to a pressure basis. 

The envelope in Fig. 21 is rather a wide one but at 
least the elements of constructive design are present. 
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FoR Mercury Arc Rectiripr TUBES 


The width of the envelope is a measure of vacuum 
technique. The relation between pressure and tem- 
perature of the cooling medium is a matter of thermo- 
dynamic technique. It is predicted that within five 
years there will be less mystery about the design of a 
mercury arc rectifier than now enshrouds the limita- 
tions of commutating machinery. 

Note: The physical mechanism of the breakdown 
between electrodes at low pressures has been roughly 
indicated by such investigators as J. J. Thompson, 
“Conduction of Electricity through Gases,” and 
J. L. Townsend, “Electricity in Gases.’”’ A more 
detailed study of what happens when a cathode is 
formed on a conducting surface is being made by Dr. 
I. Langmuir and should be published in the near future. 


Current Collection from an Overhead Contact 


System Applied to Railroad Operation 


BY 8S. M. VIELE: 


Non-member 


Synopsis.—This paper discusses, from a non-mathematical 
standpoint, certain factors which should enter into the design of an 
overhead contact system on an electrified railroad. It emphasizes 
desirable features, mechanical and structural, and indicates practical 
limits which conditions will permit in the .attainment of these 
features. 

Tests made by the Pennsylvania Railroad with slow-motion 


photography are outlined. These tests were made to determine 
operating conditions of the catenary construction with two different 
types of supporting attachments, over both curved and tangent 
track. Deflections and oscillations were studied in order to bring 
out the most productive sources for future study and improvement 
of the design in respect both to elimination of wear and to main- 
tenance of uniformly good current collecting qualities. 


HE use of low potentials on a contact system 
le permits the installation of the contact conductor 
in such a position that, although within relatively 
easy access to the public, in general, it is not an undue 
hazard to them. The use of higher potentials on such 
systems has carried with it increased hazard, which has 
necessitated the isolation of this conductor at distances 
which materially reduce the hazards of accidental 
contact. 

Isolation has usually taken the form of an overhead 
contact conductor along which a shoe or wheel is carried 
by the locomotive or car. The distance from the rail 
to the contact wire varies through relatively wide 
limits due to the exigencies of the conditions to be met 
along practically all railroad rights-of-way. Overhead 
bridges, tunnels, and other obstructions require con- 
struction at heights which will permit little more than 
actual clearance for the rolling stock, whereas reduction 
of hazard to trainmen and the public generally requires 
a greater clearance than that usually obtainable through 
obstructed territory. 

The height of a multiple-unit car, such as is used in 
our suburban service, to the crown of the roof is 138 ft., 
0 in. (3.96 m.) The height of an electric locomotive 
of L 5 class is 18 ft., 5in. (4.09 m.). These dimensions 
have resulted in our setting a minimum trolley wire 
height of 15 ft., 3 in. (4.65 m.) in completely electrified 
territory where steam locomotives are not permitted to 
move. This minimum trolley height is never used 
except where the conditions necessitate. It represents 
conditions in tunnels and is occasionally approximated 
at overhead bridges. 

The installation of a contact system at such an 
elevation would make approach to the roof of cars or 
locomotives very dangerous and would not represent an 
operative condition if used, except in very limited 
stretches. 

In case operation should require an employe on top 
of the rolling stock for minor repair work, the height of 
trolley should be 22 ft. (6.71 m.) as this is the minimum 
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height with which it is at all feasible to make even minor 
repairs. This includes an allowance of about one ft. 
(0.30 m.) for the increased sag under hot weather con- 
ditions. Such a dimension for trolley height has been 
adopted for suburban territory. It is not an ample 
clearance but some work can be done if proper care is 
taken. At the same time, my own experience does not 
permit me to say that itis a position of mental comfort. 
Two feet more, or a total contact height of 24 ft. (7.31 m.) 
is, from a clearance standpoint, a very much better 
proposition. This additional two-ft. (0.61 m.) clear- 
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Steadying against side-sway on standard tangent track is accomplished in 
a similar manner 
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ance above a minimum of 22 ft. (6.71 m.) is very hard 
to obtain and in some cases almost impossible in urban 
districts, owing to the requirements placed for city 
grades, adjacent property conditions, etc. In open 
country, where there are relatively few overhead 
bridges, the 24 ft. (7.81 m.) can be obtained and such a 
standard set. 

The distance from rail to contact wire will vary from 
about 15 ft. (4.57 m.) to approximately 25 ft. (7.62 m.). 
This variation requires that the device which carries 
the actual contact member and bridges the space be- 
tween the locomotive or car roof and the contact wire 
shall be capable of operation at varying heights over a 
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range of some 10 ft. (8.05 m.). Its operating range 
should permit of its minimum height position being 
about three in. (0.08 m.) below the minimum operating 
height position and it should be capable of extending 
some 6 in. to 12 in. (0.15 m. to 0.30 m.) beyond its 
highest operating position. 

Pantographs, carrying collecting shoes, have been 
exclusively used by the Pennsylvania Railroad for this 


Fig. 


Steadying against side-sway on special curved track is accomplished in 
a Similar manner 
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purpose, for high voltage service. We have two broad 
classifications for pantographs, depending upon the 
equipment to which they are to be applied, 7. e., loco- 
motives and multiple-unit cars. The multiple-unit 
pantograph is a single shoe device of relatively light 
construction, whereas the locomotive pantograph is 
heavier and carries two shoes. The weights of these 
equipments are of the following order: 


Pounds 
Gross a Tive’ Shoe 
Locomotive....... 1400 (635 kg.) 243 (110kg.) 33 (15 kg.) 
Multiple unit...... 710 (822 kg.) 100( 45kg.) 14 (6.3 kg.) 


*Shoe and extensible frame work 


In both types of equipment, the “live” weight is 
carried by the journals of a rotative shaft at each end 
of the pantograph, the two shafts having connected 
thereto'the bottom members of the pantograph movable 
framework, which members are held in supplementary 
angular relation with the base of the device by bell 
eranks and interconnecting links. In all operating 
positions, the weight of the “‘live’” parts is eccentric 
to the shafts, which produces a torsional moment on the 
shafts which varies in amount throughout the entire 
operating range. This torsional moment is counter- 
balanced with helical springs, in tension, applied 
through chains operating over cam surfaces, the latter 
being attached to each end of each shaft. 

The necessity for a small collapsed height of panto- 
graph does not permit of a very large radius for the cams 
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nor a large elongation of the springs and, consequently, 
the spring tensions are material. This spring tension is 
used to support the pantograph in all operating positions 
and to provide the force required for upward accelera- 
tion of the shoe and frame work, as well as to overcome 
the frictional resistance to upward movement. 

Collection requires that the force of contact should be 
as near constant as is feasible and that the friction of 
vertical movement of pantograph should be relatively 
small. It becomes evident that this is not a simple 
problem when it is considered that the spring tension 
on a multiple-unit pantograph for operation on trolleys 
at 22-ft. (6.71 m.) elevation is 460 lb. (208.6 kg.) for 
the minimum operating height and 150 lb. (68.0 -kg.) 
for the maximum operating height, in each of four 
springs, and that the weight of the moving members 
is of the order of 100 lb. (45.4 kg.), the latter being 
variably applied. A pantograph operated vertically, 
on a stationary block, exerts 18 lb. (8.2 kg.) of upward 
force under slow motion conditions, with a total varia- 
tion of force of about 10 per cent. Downward motion 
produces approximately 10 per cent additional variation. 

The above figures are based upon favorable con- 
ditions. If sleet accumulates on the framework, it 
does not take long until sufficient weight is added to 
overcome the 18 lb. (8.2 kg.) of upward force. Wind 
loads have affected the operation of some of the early 
designs to a sufficient extent to actually drop the 
mechanism. 

It has been frequently asked why the upward pres- 


Fig. 


This shows the locomotive pantograh shoe parting contact at the trailing 
end of a wire splice , 
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sure should not be increased so as to have a larger work- 
ing margin. Two major limitations exist. 

In case the sum of the pressures of all pantographs on 
a given span of contact wire approaches the weight of 
construction lying immediately adjacent to the contact 
plane, columnar instability of the overhead results. 
If the pressures are increased sufficiently, the contact 
wire will occasionally turn over, exposing the contact 
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wire attachments to blows from the passing pantograph. 
The wear on shoes and the contact wire itself is, for a 
non-lubricated contact, a function of the mechanical 
abrasive effect varying with pressure, and the pitting 
and burning effects caused by current flow. 
The most economical pressure apparently varies with 
the current collected from a single shoe. As the current 


Fig. 4—Cuiosn-Ur or Bapty Worn Wire SPLICE 


This picture shows the occurrence of wear at the approaching end and 
pitting action at the trailing end of the splice 


value decreases, lighter pressures can be advantageously 
used. This is fortunate, as otherwise it would be diffi- 
cult to operate some four to six multiple-unit panto- 
graphs in a given span without increasing the weight of 
actual contact system or providing special stiffening 
attachments for the contact wire. 

The force required for downward acceleration of the 
“live” parts of the pantograph is the sum of the upward 
thrust of the shoe plus an increased reaction to cause 
downward acceleration. This sum must not reach a 
value which will permit the turning of the contact wire. 
It follows that the upward acceleration forces which are 
permissible in the pantograph are less, by an amount 
necessary to produce maximum downward accelera- 
tion, than those which will be sufficient, under any 
conditions, to cause overturning of the contact wire. 
It should be borne in mind that the downward accelerat- 
ing forces vary with speed of traffic, gradients, changes 
of sag, ete., and a suitable margin must be left between 
these totaled upward pre.sures and the weight of the 
construction adjacent to the contact plane. 

The pantograph has a natural period of vibration, 
in a vertical plane, if it is considered that it be pulled 
down at the same rates at which it will rise under the 
application of forces inherent in the design. This 
periodicity of vertical vibration is an inverse function 
of the massinvolved in the “‘live’’ parts and the friction 
of operation of the pantograph mechanism, and a 
direct function of the actuating force (the latter 
limited by maximum permissible wire pressures). 
Commercial designs vary but are of the order of from 
40 to 70 beats per min. The latter figure represents 
very careful attention to the entire pantograph design. 

The more rapid oscillatory designs are of advantage 
in obtaining better collection on any given overhead 
design. At the same time, this periodicity can be and is 
improved by the secondary supporting of the shoe 
itself, by springs which produce pressures well above 
and below the forces applied through the main frame- 
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work. With the reduced mass to be vibrated and with 
forces approximating those applied through the main 
framework, the shoe periodicity is much higher but, of 
course, of very low relative amplitude. 

What is desired is a continuous contact with the 
trolley at as near a uniform pressure as is feasible. The 
nature of the overhead system involves major changes 
of elevation of the contact system, necessitating grades 
for transition between these different elevations; there 
are changes of elevation of the contact plane in a given 
span; the weight of construction is not uniform and 
cannot be made so; construction has to be utilized in the 
contact member which represents very abrupt changes 
in weight; all of which produce changes of contact 
pressure which show up in increased deterioration 
of the overhead contact member, and of the shoes. — 
The eventual result of satisfaction with operation 
is not a matter solely of overhead design or of 
pantograph design but a result of coordinated effort 
in both designs. 
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A live resilient pantograph operating on a poorly 
designed overhead system will necessarily not give as 
satisfactory results as would be produced with a better 
design of overhead. ‘The same general statement may 
be made with reference to the design of the overhead 
system itself. 

A pantograph shoe is limited in. length (about four 
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ft. (1.22 m.) transverse to the track), and if the over- 
head is not properly located over the track, or if the 
catenary is permitted to sway under wind conditions to 

a sufficient extent, the shoe passes to one side of the 
contact wire, rises to an elevation above the contact 
wire and practically always catches in some part of the 
overhead, with the result of damage to the pantograph 
sufficient to render it inoperative and occasionally 
materially damaging the overhead. 

Reduction of occurrences of this nature on tangent 
track may be obtained by shortening the span length 
or by means of steadies applied at the support points. 
The latter is the more economical procedure. Spans 
may be installed with little trouble of this nature, 
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of the order of 285 ft. (86.87 m.) in length, with proper 


FROM AN OVERHEAD CONTACT 1075 
burning of the vital members of construction in case of 
flashover of insulators, and in case of damage, the 
positioning of members such as to clear pantographs 
in as many cases as possible. 

The trolley construction used in the Broad Street- 
Paoli district, carrying 11,000 volts single phase, con- 
sists of a 4%-in. (12.7 mm.) steel messenger, from which 
is suspended, by 3/16-in. by 1-in. (4.75 mm. by 25.4 
m m.) straps at 30-ft. (9.14 m.) intervals, a 1/0 round 
copper auxiliary wire, from which in turn is suspended, 
by clips at 15-ft. (4.57 m.) intervals, a 3/0 grooved 
bronze contact wire. The contact and auxiliary 
wires lie parallel to one another in a vertical plane. 
The connections between these two wires “break 
joints” with the connecting hangers lying between the 
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- steadies at inert points, in locations exposed to 
wind. In protected localities, this value may be 
increased to about 325 ft. (99.06 m.). Without 
steadies, our ig ttre would indicate that these figures 
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Measured at support point of catenary span 


messenger and the auxiliary wire. Span lengths vary ‘ 
from a maximum of 325 ft. (99.06 m.) to values ne- 
cessitated by conditions with an avera 
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The steady design adopted consisted of a horizontal 
strand installed between the catenary supporting poles 
at an elevation six in. (0.15 m.) above the contact wire. 
This strand was insulated from the poles by three-unit 
porcelain insulators adjacent to the poles, with a sec- 
tionalizing wood stick insulator between the auxiliary 
wires of adjoining tracks. Attachments were made by 
a slack two-way jumper from this strand to the auxiliary 
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Fig. 7—Urpwarp DEFLECTION or Contact WIRE 


Measured at support point of catenary span 


wire. This construction reduced what may be termed 
“pantograph derailments” to a radical degree. The 
disadvantages of this design were: 

a. The wood sticks used for sectionalizing the track 
trolleys do not have potential impressed across them 
except under conditions of a de-energized adjacent 
track, which condition usually develops their failure, 
if any, at the most inopportune time. 

b. Small working clearances for certain repair 
operations. 

ce. Periodic cleaning, varnishing, fad general over- 
hauling of the wood sticks. 

d. The impassability of one or more tracks in case 
of steady span failure, on account of portions of steady 
span construction hanging down below the elevation of 
the contact plane. 

e. Small upward one of the contact wire at 
the support point. 

In the effort to improve catenary support conditions, 
a new form of support was laid out which, in my opinion, 
reduces to a material degree the disadvantages of the 
previously described steady. 

The standard form of back guyed poles, cross catenary, 
and body span member were used; however, instead of 
suspending an insulator string directly over the track 
for attachment of the messenger, a string was placed 
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each side the center line of each track. Connected be- 
tween these insulators is a short length of cable approxi- 
mately eight ft. (2.44 m.) long, with sufficient sag in 
it that when drawn downward at its center, it forms the 
two legs of an obtuse triangle with its apex about 30 
in. (0.76 m.) below the body member, this point being 
used for the attachment of the messenger. The ends 
of the insulators nearest the center line of the track 
have a second attachment with members running to a 
common point and attached to the auxiliary wire. In 
appearance, the construction forms a letter “V’’ with 
the auxiliary wire attached at the bottom apex and the 
upper ends of the legs of the ‘““V” attached to sides of 
the obtuse triangle at the lower ends of the insulators. 
This construction fixes the position transversely of the 
messenger, and eliminates the pendulum length of the 
messenger suspension. It places all insulators between 
trolley and ground, thereby retaining potential across 
them. It introduces a short section of cable between 
the messenger and the insulators, and consequently, 
an are from a flashed insulator is removed from the 
messenger and taken by the messenger supporting 
member. 

A parallel path for current supply to an are at the 
insulator is provided by the secondary hanger con- 
necting between the auxiliary wire and a point adjacent 
to the live end of the insulator. This, we consider, 
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Measured at entering quarter point of catenary span 


will reduce the localized annealing of the messenger 
under flashed insulator conditions, as there is provided a 
shunt path for the current flowing from the trolley and 
auxiliary wires to the point of are contact with the 
catenary supporting member. 

The two members forming the lower “‘V”’ converging 
on the auxiliary wire leave the clearance between tracks 
as a maximum at the contact wire elevation, with the 
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minimum clearance existing at the insulators, just below 
the body member. 

Tests with this construction loaded horizontally and 
transversely of the tracks indicated greater dis- 
placement at the support point as compared with our 
usual form of horizontal strand steady. Displacement 
at the center of span with the two forms was within one 
per cent of one another. The total displacement of the 
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Measured at center point of catenary span 


special form of steady at the support point was ap- 


proximately one- half of that phi oineds in the center of 


the span. ' 
In thinking of catenary construction, most engineers 
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tension in the messenger and the thrust of the panto- 
graph are at right angles to one another; as the support 
points are approached, this angle decreases and is a 
minimum at the support point. The application of a 
vertical force applied at the center of sag, therefore, has 
a maximum effect producing upward displacement of 
the trolley wire, on account of the fact that there is no 
vertical component of tension at that point, but only 
horizontal tension, which is constant throughout the 
span; whereas at other points than the center of sag, a 
vertical component of tension exists, which, opposing 
the upward shoe pressure, reduces the upward displace- 
ment of the contact wire. There is little or no dis- 
placement of the construction as a whole at the support 
points such as occurs at the center of sag of the messen- 
ger. Displacement at the support point is almost 
exclusively displacement of the contact wire in relation 
to the messenger, in other words, a closing up of the 
space normally existing between the messenger and 
contact wires. 

This upward movement of the catenary which takes 
place at points in the span is evidently brought about 
by the ease of equalization of messenger tension to 
adjoining and successive spans. The load supported 
by a given messenger tension being reduced by panto- 


‘graph pressure, equilization of tension demands a reduc- 
tion of sag in the span whose load is so reduced. If 


this statement is correct, then an increase of total 
pantograph pressure, whether applied by a single panto- 
graph or by increasing the number, should increase the 
This result is confirmed by trials. 

From what has so far been said, it is to be inferred 
that there is a major oscillation imposed upon the main 
framework of the pantograph, whose periodicity is a 
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A traveling wave impinging upon.a section of greater 
mass than that employed in the adjacent section is 
damped to a material degree. As the wave reaches the 
increased mass, the change of elevation of the contact 
plane does not take place as rapidly as it did in pre- 
vious sections of the contact wire and there is produced, 
locally, a gradient at the approach to such mass of 
greater slope. - This greater slope produces increased 
pressure between the shoe and the trolley wire which 
accelerates the shoe downward and the contact wire 
upward. The pressure produced between the shoe and 
the contact wire is such as to-accelerate the two mem- 
bers in opposite directions at velocities sufficient that 
they over-travel and contact is momentarily lost. 

Such loss of contact is usually caused by definitely 
establishing an out-of-phase relation between the oscil- 
lation of the shoe and the contact wire. There are two 
other causes of loss of contact occasionally present, how- 
ever, one being the result of insufficient range of move- 
ment of the shoe supports and the other the inability 
of the shoe to follow in time the periodicity of oscilla- 
tion of the contact wire. 

Taking the more usual case of conditions existing at 
the time contact is lost, that is, an out-of-phase relation 
between the oscillation of the shoe and contact wire, the 
succeeding occurrences are that as the shoe and con- 
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Runs 18 and 19—New splice located at center point of catenary span 
Run 17—Old splice located 28-ft. beyond catenary support point 
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tact wire again approach one another, the phase rela- 
tion of their oscillations is still materially displaced. 
Contact is made with a pressure increased above normal, 
due to the vertical velocities present, and excessive 
wear takes place in these areas. 
Such effects are well illustrated by a splice 24 in. 
(0.61 m.) long, weighing 3% lb. (1.59 kg) after a num- 
ber of years of service. On the entering end, the spliceis 
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smooth and bright with a well worn contour; near the 
middle it shows little deterioration of any nature; at the 
trailing end, there is practically no wear but a material 
reduction of section due to pitting and burning. On 
the wire one foot removed from the trailing end of the 
splice, there is severe wear and reduction of section. 

In so far as splices alone are concerned, these con- 
ditions may be corrected, as experience with a splice 
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I —Support point 

II —Entering quarter point 
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weighing 20 ounces, (0.57 kg.) for use with 4/0 contact 
wire, over a. period of more than a year, indicates an 
adequate design with a great improvement in reduction 
of hard spot effects. 

The hard spot effects produced by the 3% lb. (1.59 
kg.) splice described above are typical in a general way 
of hard spots produced by other items or types of 
construction. 

If wood section breaks, usually about six ft. (1.83 m.) 
long, are used in high speed territory, similar results may 
be expected, but of very much augmented degree. 

The supporting attachments of the contact wire it- 
self may produce similar or worse results. With the 
attachment of the contact wire directly to the messen- 
ger, each hanger becomes a point of increased mass, 
which, in amplitude of upward movement with panto- 
graph passage, tends to lag behind the construction 
immediately preceding it. This action produces a 
hard spot of initially small importance but, as service 
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progresses, the contact wire may be slowly deformed or 
kinked immediately ahead of the attachment, with the 
severity of the hard spot gradually increasing. — 

This result is the product of a number of intimately 
related conditions, such as size of contact member, shoe 


_ weight, and normal operating pressure, weight of hanger 
_and its location in the span, the weight of messenger 
- and, particularly, operating speeds. 


Such a construction with a single contact wire will not 
operate satisfactorily with the pressure and weights of 
shoes and with the weights of construction usually used, 
except at speeds less than those Sollee in normal 
railroad operation. 

Yard service is slow speed service and such construc- 
tion at these speeds is satisfactory and is used in yards, 
as it represents a material oe in initial cost of 
construction. , 

Suspension of the contact member directly from the 
messenger has been attempted with hanger designs 
intended to correct the conditions outlined above. 
The use of loop hangers on systems in which the normal 
current values and short-circuit conditions do not 
approximate those necessarily involved on a major 
electrification, is not here criticized, though the writer 
is of the opinion, from our past experience, that the 
use of such hangers is not ee to aaa of 
major electrifications. 

The contact made by such hangers with the messenger 
wire is of such a nature that, under large current flow 
conditions, annealing and occasional burning of the 
messenger wire may be expected. 

_ The messenger wire is a very vital part of the catenary 
construction; not only on the basis of its usual func- 


tion, but on the basis of what is involved in repairs in © 


case of its damage. The importance of this statement 
may be overlooked and it is wished to emphasize it by 
explaining that satisfactory current collection at the 
speeds used necessarily involves a very high degree of 
uniformity of construction; the higher the speed, the 


more exacting the requirements. 


In case the messenger parts, from whatever cause, the 


unbalanced tension therein immediately tends to rip 


the construction to pieces, with the result of broken 
connections, distorted hangers, kinked contact wire, ete. 
These results, with decreasing severity, extend each way 
from the break. Repairs under such conditions are 


; made in successive steps; the first thing is to get the 


ov head up out of the way of traffic quickly, support- 
in any way possible. 


essenger tens 
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in the damaged area is not lost, the amount of damage to 
the overhead system, with the various mishaps that 
occur, is very much less and, consequently, it is possible 
to restore the construction to a fully ge con- 
dition in. very much less time. 

The pantograph design and its operation on an over- — 
head system bear a very intimate relation to the design 
of the overhead itself. Pantograph design is a special- 
ized subject which has been localized in the hands of the 
manufacturers, whereas the design of the overhead has 
usually been in the hands of the owners of the property 
or their consulting engineers. While it has been 
appreciated to some degree that the design of the over- 
head is also a specialized matter, at the same time I do 
not feel that its importance in eventual satisfaction of 
operation is as fully appreciated as it should be. 

An increase in the amount of available information 
on the subject of overhead construction is one of the 
necessities for eventual railroad electrification. 

With this in mind, a study was undertaken some time 
ago by members of our organization, with the idea of 
determining and depicting, as far as possible, actual 
occurrences in the pantographs and in the overhead 
under operating conditions. This study included a 
comparison of the design of steady which we have been 
using for a number of years, with the special design 
described above. 

A section of track was selected in whe territory lying 
between Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, and 
Paoli, Penn., and a number of spans was equipped with 
the special support construction referred to. Deflec- 
tions of the overhead system and movement of.the shoes 
were recorded. 

The apparatus for these tests included a high speed 
photographic camera for the study of the various 
movements which take place in a span of contact wire. 
Through the courtesy of W. H. Miner, Railroad Sup- 
plies, Chicago, such a camera was obtained, capable of 
taking, on standard moving picture film, photographs at 
the rate of more than 1000 pictures per sec., together 


with auxiliary equipment and a personnel familiar with 


the operation of the equipment and familiar with the 
possibilities of depicting occurrences at high speed. ; 
The test Se consisted On a aaa ion ame ra 
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that the camera lens, midpoint of the scale, and the 
contact wire under investigation were at the same 
elevation. In front of the scale and held to it by a 
string was a weight of about five lb., which weight was 
attached so that its center of gravity was at the zero of 
the scale. A tripping cord was arranged so that a pull 
on it would apply a horizontal force on the weight 
supporting string and break it, allowing the weight 
to fall. 

The camera and scale were located at designated 
points in the several test spans and, as the multiple- 
unit train or locomotive approached, its position and 
approximate speed were signalled from a point ahead of 
the test equipment. 

The camera mechanism was engaged with the running 
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motor and the timing weight dropped. Some experi- 
mentation was necessary to obtain proper sequence and 
coordination with the passing equipment, but the 
arrangement finally worked out very well. 

The scale was graduated in inch divisions, with each 
third inch marked. 

The contact wire being located horizontally about 
midway between the camera lens and the scale, the 
scale reading is about double the actual wire movement. 
In working up the data afterwards, it was found that 
it was not possible to determine when the timing 
weight started to fall. It was necessary, therefore, to 
take the difference in theoretical time of fall from the 
zero to a point on the scale, 39 in. (0.99 m.) from zero, 
and the theoretical time of fall from zero to a point at a 
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higher elevation, 12 in. (0.30 m.) from zero, as a determi- 
nant of the film exposure rate. The time of fall from 
the 12-in. (0.30 m.) point to the 39-in. (0.99 m.) point, 
with acceleration started at zero, is two-tenths of a 
sec. 

The exact passage of the timing weight by these 
points was determined within a few exposures and the 
intervening pictures counted. This result multiplied 
by five gives the exposures per second. As the camera 
was driven by a shunt motor, the exposure rate per 
second for the few seconds involved was considered 
constant. Train speed was also considered constant 
over the test interval. Knowing the exposure rate and 
the distance between successive pantographs of a multi- 
ple-unit train, or the distance between marks on the 
contact wire, the speed of the pantograph passing the 
camera field is obtained from the number of exposures 
between pantograph passages, or from the passage of a 
single pantograph between the marks on the contact 
wire. 

The distance ahead of the pantograph at which move- 
ment takes place was obtained in a similar manner, 
using the same data given above and the train or 
locomotive speed. 

A number of determinations was made as follows: 


- Deflections at the center, entering, and trailing quarter 


points of a span and points directly beneath the support 
points of the messenger. The above trials were ob- 
tained for multiple-unit equipment and a portion of 
them for locomotive equipment, both types of steady 
construction being photographed. 

It was known that a splice in the contact wire caused 
a heavy flash with pantograph passage, which flash was 
reduced in intensity with service. A new splice was 
installed and photographed with current being collected 
with pantograph passage. The resulting arc fogged the 
film to such an extent that little may be told from these 
pictures. A locomotive shoe passing over the splice 
without current flow, however, tells a story of material 
departure of the shoes from the contact member. 
Several pictures were taken on curved construction, 
which show a much greater flexibility of construction at 
such locations than exists at similar locations in a span 
of tangent construction. 

The exposures made of each test run were then con- 
secutively numbered in 100 exposure intervals and 
passed through a projector a number of times until the 
observer was familiar with the film. Then the position 
of the contact wire in terms of the scale reading was 
observed at given intervals of the total exposure, with 
a notation of the exact picture from which the reading 
was taken. In cases where there existed some peculiar 
feature or where it was apparent that harmonics of 
readable magnitude existed, readings at much closer 
intervals were made. 

These data, converted into distance ahead of the 
train, were then plotted, the ordinates representing rise 
of contact wire at the observation point in the span 
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from its initial position, and the abscissas representing 
the position of the train with reference to the observa- 
tion point at the instant of the occurrence of the posi- 
tion of contact wire indicated by the ordinate reading. 

These results, shown graphically, are given in the 
several figures bearing proper title as to type of messen- 
ger support, position in the span of the observation 
point, type of rolling stock, number of puliplesunit 
cars, traffic speed, and exposure rate. 

An analysis of these curves indicates clearly certain 


conclusions, a portion of which, for a specific design of 


overhead system, are quantitive. Mathematical con- 
clusions, not included, indicate the basic phenomena to 
a sufficient extent that usable approximations may be 
made for construction embodying different weights, 
span lengths, and types of construction. 

Such conclusions follow: 

1. That a major oscillation is present in the contact 
member ahead of the ENR and travels with the 
pantographs, 

2. That this oscillation is of variable SNS 
depending on its location in the span, 

3. That the position of any given point in the 
amplitude of oscillation has a variable spacing ahead 
of the pantograph, 

4. The amplitude varies with the total pressure 
imposed by the pantographs in a given span, 

5. The amplitude seems to be increased with the 
distribution through a number of pantographs of a 
given total pressure, 

6. That when distribution of a given total panto- 
; graph pressure is made through several pantographs, 
the pantographs in the central portion of a train 
experience the greatest amplitude of movement, 

7. That the leading pantograph does not have 
imposed on it as great an amplitude of movement as 
do all successive pantographs, 

8. That the direction of traffic does not materially 
alter the symmetry of maximum upward deflection of 
the contact wire, 

9. That the gradient to which a pantograph is 
‘subjected in passing under locations of depressed ¢on- 


tact wire height is augmented by a material gradient 


imposed by the inherent deflections in the approaching 
spans and that such augmenting of gradient is of the 
order of the usually installed maximum gradient, one- 
halt oe one per cent, for such transition of elevation of 
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deterioration due to variation in pressure be contact 
shoes at such points, 


12. That with a given increase of mass necessarily 
locally employed, shaping of the contact surface will 
decrease the deterioration at such points, 


13. That support points practically represent nodes 
of the major oscillations, as the amplitude of oscillation 
is relatively small at such points, 

14. That the amplitude of oscillation at the center of 
the messenger span is maximum with a reduction 
towards each messenger support point, 

15. That the amplitude of movement at the center 
of the span is almost wholly a movement of the total 
catenary construction, that is, a movement of the 
messenger and its suspended construction, 


16. That the amplitude of movement at support 
points is almost wholly a matter of change in spacing of 
the contact wire and its adjacent construction with 
relation to the messenger wire, 

17. That improvement of hanger construction at 
points adjacent to the messenger support is possible 
and desirable, 

18. That the use of so-called flexible hangers at the 
center of span is not necessary and their desirability i 1S 
doubtful, 

19. That flexible hangers adjacent to ie support 
point may be advantageously wey if of satisfactory 
design, 

20. That harmonics in the contact wire at positions 
of change of mass in the construction adjacent to the 
contact plane and located remote from support points 
are of high periodicity and considerable amplitude, 

21. That such oscillations cause similar a sia eS of 
opposite phase in the contact shoes, 

22. That departure of the shoes from the contact 
wire at such locations are usually the greatest in time 
and the greatest in amplitude, 

23. That the reduction of changes of mass at points 
adjacent to the contact plane offers the greatest measure 
of improvement immediately available, 

24. That further study of the construction from a 
pane prasii Point ina ah Pana the support 


Catenary Design for Overhead Contact Systems 
| BY H. F. BROWN: | 
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Synopsis.—This paper is intended to outline methods which 
have been found useful in the design of overhead contact systems 
where catenary construction is employed, with especial reference to 
the single catenary construction installed in 1925 on the 
Danbury Branch of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad as an extension of tts 11,000-volt, single-phase, .a-c. 
electrified zone; and on the New York, Westchester, and Boston 


Railway on its extension from Larchmont to Harrison, N. Y. 

Part I deals with construction over straight or ‘‘tangent’” track, 
and is a review of methods and formulas which, while not new, are 
necessary as an introduction to Part II, which not only includes 
tangent-chord construction, but deals at length with the design 
of the so-called inclined catenary and its adaptation to curved 
track. 


HE fundamental requirements of an overhead 
contact system for high speed railway electrifica- 
tion are: 


a. It must be parallel to the track centerline, or 
nearly so, within prescribed limits. When changes are 
necessary in the normal elevation above the track, the 
gradients must be such that the current collectors on 
the locomotives and cars will follow the contact wire 
without leaving it, and without excessive pressure due 
to inertia; that is, the relative grades must not be too 
abrupt, ; 

b. It must support without great distortion its 
own weight together with superimposed vertical loads 
due to sleet and horizontal loads due to wind, 


ce. It must possess consistency in flexibility; that is, 
hard spots should not occur in a construction designed 
to possess a certain amount of yielding, nor should soft 
spots occur in a system possessing inherent rigidity, 


d. It must transmit the power supply, and afford 
suitable contact area with the moving collecting device 
on the locomotive or car, at the required speed, 

e. It must possess a high degree of reliability, and 
ease of maintenance. 


The problems of design are closely allied to trans- 
mission line design as far as power transmission prob- 
lems and the choice of mechanical design of supporting 
structures are concerned. Some of the formulas 
developed for sags and stresses in transmission lines 
may be applied in a general way to the calculation of the 
contact system supporting messenger, although since 
this messenger is to.support a conductor which is to be 
practically level without sharp departures from the 
horizontal, there will be certain limitations and refine- 
ments in the design not met with in the ordinary 
transmission line calculations. . 

Many features, such as insulation, suspension 
methods, bracing on curves and for wind loads, ten- 
sioning devices, anchorage details, and sectionalizing 
details are also involved in the design, although outside 
the scope of the main subject. 


1. Assistant Electrical Engineer, N. Y., N.H., & H. Railroad. 


Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Detroit, Mich., June 20-24, 1927. 


Part I. Tangent Construction 
For a simple system where a working conductor is 
supported by an elastic messenger directly above it, 
the well-known parabolic equations will apply for all 


M 


Fic. 1—Span, Sac, anD TENSION 


span lengths generally encountered, since in general 
the sag is small compared with the span length. 
In Fie. 12 


a= 2 aay 

Lalt= - (2) 
or 

Lb=14——h > (3) 
where 


dis the deflection, or sag, of the messenger, 

y is the supported weight per unit length of span, 

l is the distance between supports, span length, 

L is the actual length of the messenger, 

M is the horizontal component of the tension in the 
messenger. 


The errors made in using these formulas, instead of 
the more unwieldy equations of the catenary, are 
approximately 2 per cent in the case of (1), and 0.5 
per cent in the case of (2) and (3) for spans where the 
sag is not greater than 2 per cent or 3 per cent of the 
span length, which errors are well within construction 
allowances. 

Sags according to (1) may be most conveniently 
shown graphically on logarithmic cross-section paper, 
as shown in Fig. 2. 
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HANGER DESIGN 

If the hanger spacing is s and the minimum allowable 
vertical distance between the contact and the messen- 
Ler IS Vo then the length of any hanger is 


‘ sz! de ee % (see Fig. 3) 
where d,, is ate sag of the Sees for a span length 
of 2 MS 
ae 
y (2s)? 
came, 2) + Vo (4) 


_ Such hangers are called ‘‘standard”’ hangers, in dis- 
tinction from “special” hangers, calculated from above 
formula when 2, is replaced by any greater distance. 
For a catenary system with horizontal contact wire, 
and with the same length shortest hanger at the low- 
point in adjacent spans, the distance from the low- 
point to the support is the same for spans both sides 
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{ is the height of the insulation, taken positive if 
of the suspension type, and negative if of the 
supporting type. 

The formulas (5) and (6) are useful for the design of 

the supporting structures. It should be noted here that 
in calculating the horizontal loadings on the structures 


Fig. 3—‘‘SranparpD” HANGERS 


due to wind, these will be the unit wind loading on the 
eatenary multiplied by half the sum of the adjacent 
spans, which may or may not es the same as the 
equipoise span. 

Spans having the same length of shortest hanger at 
the low-point will have the same hanger length at any 
given distance from the low-point. When the shortest 
hanger is “standard,” all the other hangers in the equi- 


poise span are standard, unless there is a change in 


grade in the contact wire. 
If standard hangers can be used, the construction is 


- greatly simplified, both as to cost of design, as well as 


manufacture and installation. Standard hangers will 
apply when the distances between supports are uni- 
formly the same length, or when, if necessary to change 
the span length for any reason, length of any span is 
the sum of the lengths of each adjacent equipoise half- — 
span. For example, if there is a series of, say, 300-ft. 
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would be: 300, 200, 200, 100, 150, 250, and 300, 
respectively. 

This feature is worthy of emphasis, as a little extra 
study on the preliminary layout in location of support- 
ing structures may save considerable calculations later 
if standard hangers are maintained. 


CHOICE OF STANDARD MAXIMUM SPAN LENGTH 


Catenary construction presupposes much longer 
spans than direct suspension construction. The trend 


has been to make the spans as long as possible, having 
due regard for a practical and sensible choice of sags and 


Fic. 5—ILLustratine ‘‘STanpARD’” HANGER APPLICATION AND 
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tensions for the material used for the messenger. Three 
hundred feet has been more or less standardized for 
catenary construction on tangents, and has worked out 
fairly well in some cases. The writer is of the opinion 
that this length of span is a little too great for ‘‘single 
catenary’’ construction, especially in exposed places, 
on account of the large possible displacement due to 


wind; and the large possible variation in the height of ~ 


Fic. ‘6—OriGinaL ‘‘WooDLAWN-STAMFORD” TyprE DovusBLE 
CaTENARY INSTALLED IN 1906 Ovmer Four Hew Haven Main 
Tracks at Ricut, with New Since Carenary INSTALLED 
1925 Over Two ‘‘WestcHEstTER”’ TRaAcKS av LEFT 


contact at the center of the span due to temperature 
changes. Further, when the track alinement consists 
of a large amount of curvature, with short tangent 
stretches between, there is not always sufficient length 
on the tangents to make a material reduction in the 
number of supporting structures by going to such 
long spans and there is also the danger of having 
unbalanced stresses on the structures at extreme 
temperature conditions in going from very long spans on 
tangent to short spans on curves. 

Wind bracing. may be necessary on exposed tangent 
stretches having 300-ft. spans, especially on the types 
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of construction which have no lateral stiffness against 
wind loads. 

For theabovereasons, 250 ft. wasadopted as the stand- 
ard maximum span length on tangent track on the Dan- 
bury Branch. On the extension of the New York, 
Westchester, and Boston to Harrison, which parallels the 
New Haven main line, use was made of the New Haven 
right of way and structures. This line is mostly tan- 
gent, and the existing catenary pa structures 
are spaced 300 ft. apart. 


CHOICE OF MESSENGER MATERIAL AND SAG 
- The ‘““New Haven” has on its electrified system more 
than 650 track miles of catenary construction, embrac- 
ing several types, all of which have been fully described 
to the Institute at various times. The original con- 
struction, installed in 1906 between Woodlawn, N. Y., 
and Stamford, Conn., is ‘‘double catenary,”’ having 
two 9/16-in. extra high strength steel messenger strands, 


Fig. 7—Four-Track CompounD CATENARY ON TANGENT BE- 
TWEEN STAMFORD AND New Haven, Instaturp 1913 


each having a nominal vertical sag of 6 ft., 5 in. for a 
300-ft. span; see Fig. 6. 

The construction between Stamford and New Haven, 
and on the six-track Harlem River Branch, as well as 
on the four-track main line section of the N. Y., W., and 
B. Ry., is “compound catenary,” with supports 300 ft. 
apart, from which main messengers, not alive, suspend 
the live single catenary. This has a normal span of . 
150 ft. The live catenary messengers are of extra 
high strength galvanized steel, 19-wire, °<-in.-diameter 
strand, having a sag which is equivalent to 5 ft., 0 in. 
in a 300-ft. span; see Fig. 7. 

At certain points on this latter type of construction, 
the 5£-in. messenger has suffered severe corrosion due 
to steam train traffic which is of necessity routed over 
part of the electrified zone. In replacing the steel 
messenger at these points with a high strength bronze 
strand, the factor of safety, which was five in the case 
of the steel strand to allow for the corrosion, could not 
economically be much greater than 2', under assumed 
maximum loads, even though the messenger size were 
increased, on account of the increased weight. The. 
lower factor of safety for bronze is allowable, because 
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of the low corrosion loss; but it was a fact to be kept in 
mind that this sag and tension was right at the limit 
for bronze, for the contact wire weight supported. — 

In 1921, the New York, Westchester, and Boston 
started extending its New Rochelle Branch parallel to 
the New Haven main line. As stated above, the New 


Haven had four tracks electrified in this section, but 
the catenary bridges were designed for six tracks. The 


new “Westchester” tracks were electrified, using 


‘single catenary construction supported on the same. 


bridges which supported the New Haven double 


- catenary. This new catenary had the same nominal 
_ sag, 6 ft., 5 in., as the old double catenary for the 300-ft. 
spans, and a ane 9/16-in. extra high strength steel 


messenger strand, galvanized, was used. 
_ Steel was used because there is no steam traffic of 
any nature on this line, but the characteristics of this 


- TANGENT. 
Fie. 8—Carenary Construction Derains 


. 9/16-in. steel Messenger strand 
4/0 copper auxiliary trolley 

4/0 Phono contact wire 

1-in. steel hanger rod 

Malleable iron messenger hook 
Malleable iron auxiliary trolley clip 
y-in. steel carriage bolt 
_ Pressed phono intermediate clip 


BROMO pope 


design are such that because of the larger sag, bronze 


can be economically substituted if the occasion ever 
warrants. 

his same design was selected, for these reasons, for 
the Danbury Branch. _ 

D eterioration due to corrosion has an important 
yearing on oe choice of Se material. if steam 
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freight yards of the New York tidewater terminals, 
which have recently been entirely reconstructed with 
bronze messengers and hanger rods. The combination 
of the heavy salt fogs, with more or less steam traffic, 
produced conditions which were unusually severe. 

On the Danbury Branch, however, because of the 
low traffic density, the practical elimination of steam 
operation, and the drier atmospheric conditions away 
from the salt water, it was felt that the higher cost of 
bronze was not justifiable. 

The complete characteristics of this type of catenary 
are as follows: see Fig. 8 


- Messenger: 9/16-in.-diameter, 7-wire extra high 
strength steel strand, extra heavily 
galvanized. 

meee 6 ft., 5 in. in 300-ft. span, with normal 


ea at 60 deg. fahr. 
Auxiliary trolley: 4/0 grooved hard drawn copper. 
Contact wire: 4/0 grooved Phono bronze, 45 per 
cent conductivity. 


Hanger rods: -in. round galvanized steel rods. 


Hanger hardware: Malleable iron castings, heavily 
galvanized. 

Intermediate clips: (Aux. to contact) pressed Phono 
bronze. 


UNIT LOADINGS 


(Pounds per Foot) 
Vertical | Horizontal) Resultant 
Vertical (%-in. (Wind on |(Wind and 
Material (Bare) — Sleet) Sleet) Sleet) 
9/16-in, Mess........... 0.668 1.329 1.042 1.69 
4/0 Copper........ preter 0.641 1.241 0.973 1.575 
4/0) PHONO. +7) aeleledelnices 0.641 1.241 0.973 1.575 
Hangers and Clips...... 0.273 0.465 0.272 ~ 0.54 
Total cece ee 2.223 4.276 3.260 5.380 


NorMAL TENSIONS 
At 60 deg. fahr. 


9/16-in. Messenger. . . 3900 lb. (from equation (1)) 
4/0: COPPER «415. ceemexotek 1600 lb. (from Fig. 9.) 
A/D PHONO 4: eens .1815 Ib. (from Fig. 9.) 


The tensions in the copper and the Phono were 
determined as follows: 
The chanee (A - in ee given ease 
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Then 
Le 
—LaAa Tl = oe 
or 
AT =—-—aEaaT (9) 
For copper 
a = 0.0000094 per deg. fahr. 


E = 17,500,000 Ib. per sq. in., solid wire. 
For Phono 


a = 0.0000093 per deg. fahr. 
E = 18,140,000 lb. per sq. in., solid wire. 
For 4/0 


a. = 0662 sd. in. 

Substituting the above values in (9), and plotting for 
various values of ¢, and assuming a minimum of 100-lb. 
tension in the contact wire at the maximum assumed 
temperature (+ 120 deg. fahr.) gives the values shown 
in Fig. 9. It will be noted that these tensions are kept 
as low as possible on the theory that horizontal loads 
on the supporting structures on curves are thereby 
reduced to a minimum, and the maximum flexibility 
is provided for the contact wire. Although the curve 
of auxiliary wire tensions is shown as zero at the maxi- 
mum temperature, it will always have some.tension due 
to the weight of the contact wire which it supports. 


MAXIMUM TENSIONS 


The maximum stress in the messenger and trolley 
wires must be determined in order to insure that the 


TROLLEY WIRE TENSIONS 


TENSION iN POUNDS. 


TEMPERATURE in DEGREES F. 


Fig. 9—TeMPERATURE-STRESS DIAGRAM FOR AUXILIARY AND 
Contact WIRES 


material and sizes selected will have ample strength to 
withstand the maximum loads to be experienced. The 
maximum loading is assumed to be eight lb. of wind 
pressure on the projected area of all material when 
covered with a coating of sleet one-half-inch thick. 

* The maximum stress in the auxiliary and the contact 
wires is readily found from Fig. 9. The messenger 
stresses are determined as follows: 
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From equation (3), for a given span length (/), the 
actual length (L) of the messenger may be plotted for 
various values of tensions (M) and unit loadings (7); 
see Fig. 10. 
iis for the bare messenger alone (0.668 lb.) 

2 is for the messenger with the two trolley wires but 
without hangers (1.95 lb.) 

31s for the complete catenary, without wind or sleet 
loads (2.22 lb.) 

ysis for the complete catenary with wind and sleet 
loads included (5.88 Ib.) 

Point A on the normal load curve may be taken to 


MESSENGER TENSIONS 


5000 6000 7000 8000 


4000 
TENSION (T) in LBS. 


re) 1000 2000 3000 


Fic. 10O—TEMPERATURE-STRESS D1AGRAM FoR 9/16-1N. STEEL 
MrssENGER 


represent the messenger length and tension at 60 deg. 
fahr., normal temperature. 

From equation (8) may be calculated the amount 
the messenger would stretch for any increase in tension 
(assuming constant temperature), plotting this new 
length and tension at P. 

For 9/16-in. steel strand, 


@ = 01992 sqein, 
E = 23,000,000 lb. per sq. in. 
a = 0.0000064 per deg. fahr. 

A straight line drawn through A and P will give any 
value of Z for any value of T with constant temperature 
of 60 deg. fahr. 

For any constant tension, the change in length due to 
a change in temperature may be found from equation 
(7), and points B, C, D, and E, using lengths as at A 
may be found thus for 90 deg., 120 deg., 30 deg., and 
— 20 deg. fahr., respectively. Lines through these 
points drawn parallel to A P will indicate the variation 
in length due to a change in tension for that temperature. 

The maximum stresses determined thus are: 


9/16-in. Messenger. .7700 Ib. 
ALO Copperas neues 3800 Ib. at — 20 deg. fahr. 
A/GeRhono, 3. dys 4100 lb. 


The tensions at which the bare messenger may be 
installed alone at various temperature conditions may 
be found from the intersections of the lines A, B, C, D, 


i 


and E with the curve y,. 


' 


mined by the sag of the messenger, a curve may be made 


similar to Fig. 11, showing no-load sags for various spans 
and temperatures. 


Similar graphical data may be 
made for the sagging of the messenger with the load 
of the two trolley wires, but without the hangers, as is 


desirable in certain instances when these are all strung 


out together. 

Fig. 12 shows the details on the pa construction 
used on the Danbury Branch. The poles are 10-in., 
49.5-lb. Bethlehem H sections, either 36 or 38 ft. in 
length. These are self-supporting, being bolted to the 


foundation channels with a sufficient number of one-in. 


bolts to develop the full strength of the section. 
Bracket arms are adjustable as to height, and are 
attached to the flanges of the poles by malleable iron 
clamp castings. This is a valuable feature of the design, 
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SAG. 
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If the stress is to be deter- | 
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as the suspension type allows a greater insulation value, 
and takes care of the possibility of unbalanced stresses 
better. This makes a system having a greater possi- 
bility of deflection to transverse wind loads, and it 
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therefore seemed desirable to provide a steady rod or 
wind brace between the contact wire and the pole. 
This, with all other details, is shown in Fig. 14, which 
illustrates the finished appearance of the tangent 
construction on the Danbury Branch. 

On the New York, Westchester, and Boston extension, 
pin type supporting insulators were necessarily used on 
account of the height of the existing structures that 


14—TanGENT SINGLE CaAaTENARY CONSTRUCTION ON 
Dansury BrancH. INSTALLED 1925 


Fig. 


were used. No wind bracing has as yet been found 

necessary on this line, as it is somewhat shielded. 

Part II. Catenary Construction on Curves 
A. 'TANGENT-CHORD CONSTRUCTION 


Tangent construction, suitably deflected, may be 
carried around any curve in a series of chords, with 
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STRUCTION ON CIRCULAR CURVES 


spans equal to the chords, or equal to the sum of 
several chords, using intermediate pull-off poles. Poles 
are preferably located on the outside of the curves. 
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The length of these chords will depend upon the 
degree of curvature and the maximum allowable depart- 
ure (q) of the contact wire from the centerline of the 
pantograph collector. With a pantograph similar to 
that used on the New Haven equipment, the maximum 
allowable departure for design purposes is nine in. either 
side of the centerline. This means that a chord making 
a middle ordinate of 18 in. on any curve, is the maximum 
length of tangent catenary which can be used on that 
curve. Fig. 15 shows in graphic form the maximum 
chord length for tangent-chord construction, together 
with maximum span length for no intermediate pull- 
off poles, and for one intermediate pull-off pole, for a 
maximum middle ordinate of 1.5 ft., for various degrees 
of curvature. The contact wire is not, strictly speaking, 
a chord, but a secant to the curve, parallel to, and of 
the same length as, the chord, and distant from it an 
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Fig. 16—Mippue OrpinatE Cuart—For VARIOUS SPANS AND 
DeGrReES or TRACK CURVATURE 


amount equal to half the middle ordinate, or nine 
in., (g). An interesting relationship, which is of value, 
is that this secant crosses the curve at points which are 
approximately 15 per cent of the chord length distant 
from the pull-off points, for all curves used in railroad 
work. 

The middle ordinate, M O, for any curve and chord is 
found from the expression 


oie a po Xe 
MO =R-4| R- (=) 
2 
where F is the radius of the curve, and / is the chord 
length. } 
A convenient graphical representation is shown in 
Fig. 16. On curves and spans usually encountered in 


railroad work, the following parabolic expression may 
be substituted for (10): 


(10) 


June 1927 , 
2 
a ae 


which is more convenient, and accurate to within 0.5 
per cent. 


MO = (11) 


D 


where D is the curvature in degrees, this may be 
written ; 
MO = 0.0000218 I? D 
for all ordinary spans and curves. 
In going from tangent to a curve, it is obvious that 
the limit to which the tangent can be extended beyond 


(approximately) (12) 


(13) 


the point of curvature before a deflection becomes 


necessary, is where the “tangent offset’’ to the curve is 
equal to the allowable departure (q) from the centerline 
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of the pantograph. In other words, the distance from 


_ the point of curvature to the first pull-off must not 
_ be greater than one-half of the chord whose M O is 
equal to gq. — , 


/ shows this relationship, and gives a curve of 

1um tangent extensions” for various degrees of 

e, for g equal to 9 in. - 

1 reverse curves (having no tangent 
: ) or Ww 
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Fig. 18 also gives the maximum span which can be used 
on various degrees of reverse curvature, when q is equal 
to 9 in. 
On tangent-chord construction, the contact wire will 
be offset from the pantograph centerline towards the 
outside of the curve an amount equal tog. The track, 


however, has the outside rail elevated above the level’ 
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various values of trolley height and super-elevation. 

It is apparent that the true offset 0 of the insulator 
(and wire) from the track centerline, which is the base 
line for all construction measurements, will be 

O=q-2z (14) 
When O is positive, the wire. is located outside the 
track centerline curve. 
When O is negative, the wire is located inside the track 
centerline curve. 

Fig. 20 shows diagrammatically this relationship, 
and a typical design of tangent-chord bracket con- 
struction on curves. 

If no intermediate pull-off poles are used, the hori- 


TANGENT-CHORD CONSTRUCTION. 


Ofq-z 
V=ECt+vo+de tl 


Fic. 20—InuustratTing Brackrr-ARM AND INSULATOR OFFSET 
on TANGENT-CHORD CONSTRUCTION 


zontal forces on the catenary supports due to the deflec- 
tion of the messenger and the contact wires will be: 
For the messenger, 


Shee aad ie 
M R ( ) 
For the trolley, or auxiliary and contact, 
(ees iT. 
=> (16) 


where Pris the “curve-pull” in pounds and T' is the sum 
of the tensions in the auxiliary and the contact wires. 
The total curve pull on the structure will be 
L(T + M) 
R 


If intermediate pull-offs 


P= (17) 


in addition to wind loads. 
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are used, / will be reduced to an amount equal to the 
chord length. 

Tangent-chord construction has certain distinct 
advantages. The design details are the same on curves 
as on tangents, and the alinement of the wire is practi- 
cally fixed, so far as temperature changes and wind 
loads are concerned. This type of construction is 
recommended for track alinements having a small 


Fig. 21—TancGent-CHorp SINGLE CaTENARY ConstRrucTION 
on Ei1ent-Dia. Reverse Curve at STATION Approacn, N. Y.B. 
& W. Ry. 1925 


proportion of curvature, or where the curves are short, 
and heavy; or where, as in yard or siding work, many 
switches and turnouts are encountered. This type of 
construction was used on the short curves at the station 
approaches on the New York, Westchester, and Boston 
extension, of which Fig. 21 is an illustration. 


B. INCLINED CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 


A study of the curve shown in Fig. 15 shows that 
the pole spacing with tangent-chord construction de- 


Fie. 22—Tur Oricinau “INCLINED CaTENARY”’ INSTALLA- 
TION. EXPERIMENTAL COMPOUND CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 
AT GLENBROOK, 1909 


creases very rapidly for curves up to about five deg., and 
at a slower rate for curves above five deg. This means 
more supports, each with double the usual number of 
insulators required for tangent construction, on account 
of the pulloffs; which of course increase the cost. 

In 1909, the New Haven engineers developed the so- 
called ‘curved catenary,” or what is more commonly 


: 


eS a 
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now called 


“inclined catenary” (on account of the 
position assumed by the hangers) with the idea of elimi- 


nating to a large extent the necessity of pull-offs, and 


also increasing the span length, on curves of moderate 
degree of curvature. ‘ 
The original installation was an experimental stretch 


of four-track construction one mile in length at the 
easterly end of the original double catenary construc- 


_ ‘Fira. 23—Compounp Carmnary ConstrRucTION INSTALLED 
In 19138 Brrwren StTamMFrorD AND. NEw Haven, SHOWING 
IncLINED CaTENARY ON Two-Dra. CuRVE 


tion, near Glenbrook, ~Conn.; see Fig. 22. This was 


compound catenary, with 300-ft. spans on both tangent 
and two-deg. curve. The live single catenary con- 
sisting of a 5£-in. steel strand with a 4/0 copper auxil- 
iary and 4/0 contact wire was supported from two 
main messengers, not alive, every 100 ft. Over the 
curved track, the contact wire followed the track aline- 
ment very closely, and the hangers were inclined at an 
angle which was the resultant of the weight of the trolley 
wires and the curve-pull reaction between these wires 
and the messenger. 

This type of construction seemed to present such 
distinct advantages over the double catenary, that it 
was adopted, in a form modified as to supporting 
structures and main messenger construction, for the 


7 electrification of the six-track Harlem River Branch, 


1d the eee oP ew. oe LO ieeclioa and Boston, 
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zontal force or ‘“‘curve-pull” was assumed to be uniform 


for each hanger rod. Both of these assumptions are 
fallacious, but do not introduce appreciable errors until 
it is attempted to apply this method of design to single 
catenary having wauuten longer spans, and on sharper 
curves. 

The following solution of this problem is not new; 


some of it is not original; but it has not, to the writer’s 


knowledge, been set forth heretofore in a form which is 
available for engineers who may be interested in the 
general problem of catenary design. 

The fundamental characteristics of the inclined cate- 
nary may be summarized as follows: 

1. The projection of this type of construction on a 
vertical plane passing through the points of support 


_is the same as for standard tangent construction, and 


the contact wire is a horizontal straight line. 

2. When projected on a horizontal plane, the con- 
tact wire, instead of being a straight line as in tangent- 
chord construction, is a curve which is intended to 
approximate the track alinement curve. The messen- 


- ger also appears as a curve, similar to, but not neces- 


sarily of same degree as, the shape of the contact wire, 
and curved in the opposite direction; see Fig. 24. 

The problem is to combine these characteristics and 
to find the length of any hanger under various conditions 
of span length and track curvature. Before under- 
taking the solution, the factors entering into the prob- 
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in Part I, will be used to illustrate the theory through- 
out this discussion, although the general theory will 
apply to any other design. In the solution of this 
particular design, the two 4/0 wires must be replaced 
by a single element having a tension equal to the sum 
of the normal tensions in these two wires. Their 
weight must also be combined, and with it should be 
included the weight of the hardware used on the lower 
end of the rods, together with one-half of the weight 
of the rods themselves. This may be designated the 


Fig. 25—ILuustratTine RELATION oF DISPLACEMENT TO 
STRESSES IN A SIMPLE SYMMETRICAL SYSTEM 


“trolley system.” -To the messenger must be added the 
weight of the hardware on the upper end of the rods, 
as well as the other half of the weights of the rods. 
This is the ‘‘messenger system.”’ 

The combined characteristics then are, for normal 
conditions: 


Tension Unit weight 
Messenger System.......... 3900 Lb. 0.732 Lb. (Min.) 
TrolleyaSystemy nae ae 3415 Lb. 1.336 Lb. (Min.) 


Since, in this type of construction, the rods may be- 


= 
ca 


Fic. 26—Itutustraiing RELATION or DispLACEMENT TO 


STRESSES IN A SIMPLE ASYMMETRICAL SYSTEM 


come quite long, it will make for closer accuracy to 
assume that the unit weight of each system is to be 
compensated for the increase in hanger weight from the 
center to the ends of the span. Therefore, the weights 
given above are based on short hanger lengths at the 
center of the span. 

Relation Between Messenger and Trolley Curve. In 
Fig. 25, let W be a weight suspended from a flexible 
weightless strand at a point midway between two 
fixed supports which are on the same level, and at a 
distance 2 s from each other. 
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Let d be the deflection or sag in the strand; 

Let 7 be the horizontal component of the tension in the 
strand. 
Then, by construction, 


Fahl, 

ape cule Oot 

or 
enc eee 
eee mead b 


This relationship holds true even if the points of sus- 
pension are not on the same level, provided s and T are 
always taken horizontal (or perpendicular to W) and 
parallel, as may be seen from a es of Fig. 26, since, 
by construction, 


PLA We VSS. 

or 
ae oe 
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Fic. 27—T wo Srmpite ComBiInEeD Opposing Systems. Inuus- 
TRATING RELATION OF DISPLACEMENTS TO TENSIONS 


apply to forces acting in a horizontal plane, where the 
weight W is replaced by a horizontal pull P; and the 


strand will ‘indeed be “weightless” under these 
conditions. 
The above expression will then become 
fur Ea al 2p 


In a horizontal system just described, the pull P 
may be produced by a connection to another similar 
system having the same distance (2s) between its 
supports and an equal but opposite foree P. The 
tension in the strands of each system may be the same, 
or they may be different, in which case the deflections 
will be different; for, in Fig. 27, let system 1 havea 
horizontal tension T in its strand, with a deflection dr 
due to the pull P. 

From (18): 
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‘Let System 2 have a horizontal tension M in its to the system axis, as shown in Fig. 29. A symmetrical 
strand, with a deflection da due to the same pull P. system may be tangent to the other symmetrical 
- Then system at the shortest tie, when this is equal to zero, 
— aid latidptig EV sk . or the two systems may even be crossed and reversed, 
: sud ioe du = 2M _ as Shown in Fig. 30. 
Seal In each and every case, the following relations obtain: 
es and ss ah — h =t+-™ for any tie. 
Ee 27 dr = Ps=2M du ) H =H;+ Hs 
. whence 
ae eer fe is ch seats od 
2 : dz SS Sve (19) t dr M : H r 
} 


ae . The g sment maj h 
If, in Fig. 27, the distance between the systems at the e-zencral platement may sneretoneshe mans taal 


tie through which P acts, is h, this net may be 


Ye 
divided into two parts, ¢ and m 
‘an h=t+m (20) 
7 such that 
= 2 HU sibs Cling ai Pcie ah ey 
’ Substituting in (19), 
‘ m aft 
: aw a tk M (21) Fig. 29—Inciinep CaTENARY CONSTRUCTION _ 
_ Two combined opposing systems with symmetrical horizontal displace- 
a : ; : ments about axis through shortest tie. (The U-shapé.) 
3 the shape of the trolley system, referred to the system 
i Fray = Tae —-— axis, will be a reflection of the shape of the messenger 
- Oe h : - system, and vice versa; differing only in degree, which 
f ce el degree is expressed by the inverse ne of their respec- 
my. Fra. 28—Mutuat REFLECTION OF SHAPE IN T'wo OpposING tive tensions. 
q ; pt - Itis apparent co an inspection of the two symmetri- . 
then, 
sh ae 
hate 
Substituting in (20), 
t te two seer 5 are balanced ee eae other aes Fie. 30—Inciinep Catenary Construction 


Two combined opposing systems which are crossed and. revers¢ 
similar horizontal displacements about axis through shortest 
S-shape.) 
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Track curves are, in general, circular, but the equa- 
tion of the circle, and especially that of circular middle 
ordinates, (10), is rather unwieldly. If it can be as- 
sumed that the track curve is a parabola, the parabolic 
expression (11) for the middle ordinate is much more 
conveniently handled. The middle ordinate of a 300- 
ft. span on a four-deg. curve when calculated by (10) 
is 7.80 ft. and when calculated by (11) is 7.85 ft. The 
difference or error is only five parts in 780, or 0.64 per 
cent. As this is an extreme case, it is apparent that for 
the spans and curves involved, it is well within the 
allowable limits to assume that the track curve is a 
parabola instead of a circle. 

The general expression for the parabola is 

ay=bete 

This may also be written 

y=A(be2? +c) or y =Af (x) (23) 
where (b x? +c) is a function of x which determines 
eet tart 
Ht Zena 


(aed 
ba 
Ria 
Ed 
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y = A (bx? +c) 


Fig. 31—I.tuustratine THE Usm or THE ‘‘MULTIPLIER” (A) 
ON THE “‘SHarPE Factor” (b 2? + c) 


the shape about the Y axis and A is a factor which 
determines the magnitude of the ordinates from the 
X axis. The function of x, (b x? + c), may be called the 
“shape factor’ and the factor A may be called the 
“multiplier.”’ 

As an illustration of their use, in Fig. 31, the parabola 
ay = 6x + cis shown (plotted for certain values of } 
and c) for A equal to 1, 2, 4%, and — 4. 

The shape in each case is the same, (parabola), 
and each curve has the same constants for b and c for 
a given value of x; but the curve where A = 2 has 
ordinates twice those of the curve A = 1, and simi- 
larly the latter curve has ordinates twice the value of 
those of the curve A = %. The ordinates of the curve 
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= — ¥ are equal to those of the curve A = 1%, but 
are on the opposite side of the X axis. If the ordinates 
of the two last mentioned curves are combined, and 
added geometrically, their result will be a new curve 
having the same “shape factor,” but a new value of A, 
in this case, equal to 1. 

Curve A =.1 has the following value of f (x) for 
different values of x 


Sey Ff (@) 
0 1s0) 
10 Lat? 
20 1.8 
30 248 
40 oe 
50 6.0 
ete. ete 


Each of these ordinates, multiplied by any value of 
the ‘multiplier’ A, will always give a curve having 
the same “shape factor”’ f (x). 

In Fig. 29, which is that of two symmetrically 
opposed horizontal systems, let the curve of the trolley 
system be 

y = AF (x) and let F (x) = U 

The Y axis corresponds to the axis of horizontal 
displacements, H. 

Whence 


Hr =ArU for the trolley 
and 
Hw = Au U for the messenger 
Then the distance between the trolley and the 
messenger is 
H=AU (24) 
where 
A=Ar+Am 
and the multiplier A and the shape factor U are to be 
determined. 

Similarly, in Fig. 30, which is also that of two sym- 
metrically opposed systems, but which are crossed and 
reversed, let the curve of the trolley be 

y = Bx F’ (x) and let F’ (x) =S 

Then, as above, : 


Hy, = BrS for the trolley 
and 

Hu = Bu S for the messenger 
and the distance between the trolley and the messenger 
is 

i= BS (25) 
where , 
B= B:+ Bu 


and the multiplier B and the shape factor S are to be 
determined. 
In the symmetrical system shown in Fig. 29, 
He sy =A ae, 
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BS Also i in the symmetrical system Sa in Fig. 30, The expression (26) may therefore be said to be the 
ir Hz2=-—Hi=BS | | general expression for any combined horizontal system. 


elt itis panstarits and variables, such as messenger If U and S can be determined for a given system 


and trolley tensions, weights, and materials which whose variables are known, the shape of any span on 

determine the system shape in Fig. 29 are the same for that system may be determined by the expression 
Fig. 30, and if He (Fig. 30) is equal to He (Fig. 29) (26), by determining the values of their multipliers, 
for the same value of x, then, if the two shapes are added A and B. : : 

i sae The Determination of the U Shape. Fig. 34 is that of a 
funicular polygon, whose shape is assumed to be sym- 
metrical about its normal axis H. The forces Po, 
P,, P_1, Po, P_2, P3,.P-3, ete., are assumed to be acting 
on a system whose horizontal component of tension 
(parallel to the horizontal axis X) is 7; and these forces 
are assumed to occur at equal intervals (s) along the 
X axis, and are all normal to that axis. P, = P.1, 
P, = Pas. P; = Pas etc., and Pe P,, Po, P3, ete:, may. 
be equal, or may progressively increase or decrease. 


_ Fic. 32—Tue Comprnep U anp S SHape, oR TRANSITION CURVE 


. together algebraically, a new shape similar to that 
shown in Fig. 32 is obtained, which is, as before, similar 
about the system axis, but which is no longer sym- 
“metrical about the H axis. The expression for this new 
shape is ie saan 

aaa piper URS | iia 2d) 
a It is clear that the shapes U and S may be combined 
with each other in any degree. If the factor Bis zero, . 
the shape S is not present; and the system has the shape ~ 
10W ‘in Fig. 29, which is for a symmetrical. continuous 
When A is zero, the shape U is not present, 


Pas 
- 


Tore oa 


Fie. 34—Tur Forczs anp DispLACEMENTS IN A R»GULAR 
SYMMETRICAL FuNICULAR PoLYGoN 


- 
+ 


—. 


The system will be deflected, due to these forces, at 
points 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., and the angles made between 
the ES of the olveans and parallels to the X axis, 
are 61, 02, 63, 64,and 6; respectively. For roy asec 
the stress tee is Stowe eed in the fig aH 
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Similarly, 


and 


5 s (= P;) 
bs daa Pi wy 


and in like manner, 


set Po ip P,) 


and 


l| 


. + Pix) 


(27) 


Ss Po 
On (+ Pt Pet Pt... 


-— =P, 


where » P, is the sum ofall the forces, or pulls, 
acting on the system between the center and up to and 
including the point n — 1. 

In like manner, for d 


d, = d, +6. = 6,4 62 


d; = d2 + 63 = 6, + 62 + 63 


dz = d3; +6, = 6, + 62 + 63 + 04 a 


dn = dn-1 +6, =6,+62.+634+. . ~+6n 


where Q,, is the expression in the parenthesis. 
The distance, or ordinate, of any point on the polygon 
from the X axis is 


Us oid dn == to (29) 


The forces and the figure just discussed must now be 
combined with the shape and the forces of the tangent 
catenary. 

For calculation purposes, each hanger is reduced to 
the elementary form shown in Fig. 35. 

In this figure, . 

v, is the projection of any rod r, on a vertical plane 
(calculated from expression (4) ), 
h, is the projection of that rod on a horizontal plane, 
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P,, is the horizontal pull, or displacing force, acting on 
the lower end of the rod r,, 

W,, is the weight, or restoring force acting on the lower 
end of the rod, 

t, and m, are the distances from the trolley and the 
messenger, respectively, to the system axis, 

r, is the theoretical length of the rod, and is the 
geometrical sum of v, and h,. 

The inclination of the rod will be in the line of the 
resultant of P, and W,. 


Then 
Pp ae aan 
and 
WwW, 
P,, =h, z (30) 


Combining Figs. 34 and 35 gives Fig. 36, which is an 
isometric view of one-half of a symmetrical span of 
inclined catenary on a continuous curve. 

The system axis divides the projection of each rod, 
h, into two parts, m and ¢, such that 


t M 
m gp 


Zz 
nm Ps 
5 + (n—1)Pi+ (n— 2) Po +...4+Pai 


Qn (28) 


The known constants of the catenary used for illus- 
tration are: 


M = 3900 lb. 
TO = 84 Silbe 
se aa LOR 
Wo = 18.36 lb. 
Vo = 0.448 Tt. 


to is assumed to be unity. 
The derived constants are 


ek 


8 
FT Bbc 0.876 and a 0.00293 


BROWN: | 


aeamiad oleae S76 (from (22) ) 
; a = 29.8 whence Py = 55.9 (from (30) ) 

EEN eas: 
| 2 Py = —Z~ = 27.95 = Qoand ele 0.0819 = di 


VERTICAL PLANE 
THROUGH SYSTEM AxiS~ 


Wr 
_ Fie. 35—INcLInED CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 
P: Elements of hanger rods, contact, and messenger 


‘Then, from (29), t: = <A 0819 which i is the first point 
> on the Ue curve. Continuing, 
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Wi 
= 28.1 
Vy : 
P, = 56.9 (from (30) ) 
>» Pi = 84.85 (from (27) ) 
Opie ai hoe (from (28) ) 
don w—iD.aoe (from (28) ) 
and 
tz = 1.831 from (30) which is ‘the second 


point on the U curve. 


In this manner, the calculations may be continued 


TROLLEY AXIS 
Fig. 36—INcLINnED CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 


The development of the U-shape for use on circular continuous curves. 


a die = 25025 <a (22) ) (See Table I) 
7 v, = 0.476 - (from (4) ) 
ay oi W, = 18.37 until enough points are determined for the longest 
yee Tote a mila ‘increase | in meeOu sane with a: Drei span to be used, 16 or 17 being ample for the maximum 
pe O condition. A convenient form for setting up the calcu- 
Be _ lations is shown in Table I. 
a ‘error eae ae W constant, is very ait ' The points may then be plotted, with reference to an 
2 te aah ae TABLE I 
ae a 
Shape . atl te Pere 
ike aK _ Factor : ‘P-\| From Ww 
a. oF Q U Adee Tan. See Note ; | 01h “Pat Pot } Qn = = Pe 


Constr. 
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‘ 


A convenient value can, however, be assigned to the 
deflection at the next adjacent rod, with which assump- 
tion, and the same constants used in the calculations 
for the U curve, the calculations may be made, point by 
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X and a U axis. It will be symmetrical about the U 
axis, and will always be positive, for any value, positive 
or negative, of x. 


The Determination of the S Shape. The method used 


EERERESEY 
BHEEBESS!) 
EREa 


Sere 


a 
EPREr cer 


“FEE 
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oA 

F 
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The development of the S-shape for use on reverse curves and transitions. 
(See Table IT) : 


tes : A ; Ree 
for determining the S shape is practically identical acer oun ea 


with that used for determining the U shape, as outlined 
above, with one or two exceptions. Fig. 37 shows an 
isometric diagram of half of a symmetrical span of 
inclined catenary on a reverse curve. It will be seen 
that the shortest rod in this diagram is not inclined; 
therefore hy = to + mo.= 0, and no assumptions can 
be made as to their value, to start the calculations, as 


Fig. 38—INcLINED CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 


The ‘Shape Factor’ curves U and S plotted from Tables I and II for 
9/16-in. catenary 


point, until the same number has been determined as 
for the U curve. These are shown tabulated in Table 


in the case of the U curve. Ik 
TABLE II 
Shape 
Tes Factor Ss T From Ww dehy Ac el 2 
= S 7 2 to (1 +) Tan. See Note ps ht) Wp5 Pa te.oc) SOn = 
(d X const.) Constr. in Text. + Pr On-1+ DPn 
Ww 
n x Ss d(=?) h v Ww i! P rTP Q 
0 0 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.448 13.36 29.8 3.410 3.410 3.410 
1 10 0.38 0.01¢ 0.019 0.476 13.37 28.1 0.526 3.94 7.35 
2 20 0.82 0.022 0.040 0.562 13.41 23.9 0.965 4.90 12.25 
3 30 1.38 0.036 0.067 0.704 13.49 19.2 1.292 ' 6.19 18.44 
4 40 2.08 0.054 0.101 0.903 13.58 15.05 1.526 7.72 26.16 
5 50 2.95 0.077 0.144 1.160 13). 71 11.82 1.70 9.42 35.58 
6 60 4.00 0.104 0.195 1.472 13.88 9.44 1.844 11.26 46.84 
7 70 5.28 0.137 0.258 1.842 14.06 7.63 1.965 13.23 60.07 
8 80 6.77 0.176 0.331 2.268 14.28 6:3 2.085 15.31 75.38 
9 DO". 8.5 0.221 0.414 2.753 14.54 5.29 2.19 17.50 * 92.88 
10 100 10.46 0.272 0.51 3.293 14.80 4.5 2.30 19.80 112.68 
11 110 12.7 0.331 0.62 3.888 15.11 3.89 2.41 22.21 134.89 — 
12 120 15.2 0.395 0.741 4.548 15.45 3.4 2.52 24.73 159.62 
13 130 18.0 0.468 0.876 5.258 , 15v8" 3.01 2.64 27 37 186.99 
14 140 21.1 0.548 1.028 6.038 16.25 2.69 2.765 30.13 217.12 
15 150 24.45 0.636 1,193 6.868 16.75 2.44 2.915 33.05 250.17 
16 160 28.2 0.733 1.374 7.758 7s prod 3.08 36.13 286.3 
17 170 32.25 0.839 1.572 2.09 3.29 39.42 325.7 
ee ee 


Nores: 


(a) Assumed, to start calculations. 


(b) Calculating backwards from starting assumption. 


(ec) . Due to component of pull of other half of span. 


che 


for that point. 


: ag Se of U and s mois with parabola. 
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= 0, and when calculated from the 


On this curve, ft, 
Princ value of Ay their values may not be anything 


like the values of tin the U curve. When they are all 
determined, however, the value of d at any point 
(for example, at point x = 100) may be multiplied by a 
factor which will make it the same as the value of U 
Then if all the other values of d are 
multiplied by the same factor, the new curve will still 
have the S shape, but will be of a magnitude which 
can be conveniently compared with the U curve. 


wi 


(NoT TO scace) 


| 
| 
Ps 
+ 
| 


Fig. 39—INorINED CATENARY 


(See Table TEI) 


ul : are eh Sad to seale for the ae 
‘minat on of intermediate values, in Fig. 38. 


OMPARISON OF THE U SHAPE AND THE Ss SHAPE WITH 
_ THE PARABOLA 


ae GY the ordinates for the as Uae 


op " eee of = emehisiloe ffs three curves are 
g given eae 80 that the ao curve and use 


and s insi 
- 


a, 
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be seen from the tabulated values of the ordinates of the 


three curves, shown in Table III, calculated for equal 


values of all three curves for x = 100. 


The. U Shape and the Parabola. It will be noted 
that the maximum difference between the U shape 
and the parabola occurs at about x = 60 and 
that this difference is 0.23 units. If the. value of 
the ordinate at x = 100 represents feet, then the maxi- 
mum departure from the track shape is 0.23 ft., or less 
than three in. The curve having a middle ordinate of 
10.46 ft. for a 200-ft. span is approximately 12 deg., 
which is a very extreme curve for this span. A four- 
deg. curve having one-third this ordinate for the same. 
span would therefore have a maximum variation of not 
more than one inch between the shape of the track and 
the U shape for any point between the center of the | 
span and the support. 


For points outside the span (x > 1/2) this difference 
increases very rapidly; so that for this reason, if for 
no other, the ordinates calculated for a short span should 


not be extrapolated and used on a longer span without 


careful investigation of the departure from the track 
curve. 


It is clear, therefore, that the U curve Fats least for 
the particular constants used for illustration) very 
closely approximates the assumed shape of the track 
curve, and presents no serious limitations on account of 
such departures as exist, at least for points within the 
span used forcalculations. 

The S Shape and the Parabola. It is obvious © 
that the S shape is only used alone on_ reverse 
These are rarely circular, but» spiral, 
so that no accurate comparisons can be made. In 
general, however, it may be seen from the tabulated 
values in Table III, that for points near the end of the 


TABLE III - 
: : 1 1 
Parabola | U Shape | S Shape | Tangent |>U+ 9S 
wer f (x) PR GEy F’ (a) Parabola 
0 OO ms |: 00 0.00 | 0.00 0.50 
1.09 1.08 0. 0.10 0.73 
ies Tiss 0. 0.4 he 
ih AUST AS) i ‘OM fe 
whet 2.36 2.0 1 Pe, 
3. sis DAR { 
4, 418) 0 
5. 5.40 
ue 6.85. 
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ordinates to the tangent parabola are also given in 
Table III, and from them it is seen that the maximum 
departure is for approximately x = 30. Ona four-deg. 
curve, the indicated difference would be less than 
two inches. 

If both shapes are present in equal amount, making 
the transition shape referred to in Fig. 32, it will be 
seen in like manner from the tabulated values of the 
ordinates of U/2 + S/2, also shown in Table III, 
that for the half of the span which lies on the curve, 
the variation from the tangent parabola is not more than 


._———S 
ears ~ 
Bares ee j 
Fic. 40—ILuustrRaTING THE CUSP AT THE SUPPORT WHEN 


Contact WiRE HAS SAME MippLE ORDINATE AS TRACK CURVE, 
INCLINED CATENARY 


0.65, at approximately + = 20+ Reduced to a four- 
deg. curve, this would not exceed three inches. 

This combination is where the greatest departure 
from the assumed track shape exists, and also the place 
where the greatest variation in track alinement may be 
expected, since most railroad curves are spiralled at the 
points of tangency and points of curvature. For these 
reasons it is sometimes well to make a set of field mea- 
surements of actual track departures from the tangent, 
on such spans, for comparison with the trolley curve 
shape, when designed. 

The above differential values are, of course, true 
only for the catenary design used for illustration, but 
they may. be taken as being representative; and in 
general, within the limits of reasonable application, 
these shapes do not, within the span, present serious 
limitations either used alone or in combination. 

The most important limitation due to the shape of 
both the U curve and the S curve, occurs at the point of 
support or end of the span, where on account of the 
progressive increase in the curve pull with the span 
length, all the curves are sharper than the track curve, 
and cross it at this point, as indicated in Fig. 39. On 
long spans and short radius curves this will produce an 
irregularity, or cusp, between spans, as shown in an 
exaggerated manner in Fig. 40, which may spoil the 
appearance. Since this is due to the increase in curve 
pull, it is a function of the span length, and may be 
obviated by making the radius of the trolley curve at 
the point of support (or at the last hanger) equal to the 
radius of the track curve which is being fitted, instead 
of having the trolley curve tangent to and equal to the 
track curve at the center of the span. 

Theradius of thetrolley curve (R,,) at thesupport may 
be determined by using the unit curve-pull, p,, which is 
the value of P for any value of x in Table I or II, 


' 
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divided by the hanger spacing s, and substituting in the 
expression, derived from (16), 


Tt 
Pn 
The radius of the track curve (Rr) may be known, or 


may be found by substituting known values in the 
parabolic expression (11) for the middle ordinate 


P P 
8MO °°} 8d 
where d is that of the U shape, taken from Table I. 
The ratio 


R, = (31) 


R= (32) 


ie 
Rr 
will be constant for a given span length, and must enter 
into the calculation of the “‘multiplier” A in order to 
avoid the irregularity at the point of support. It 
represents the proportion of the track middle ordinate 
which must be taken to make the U shape have the 
same radius as the track, at the end of the span. This 
constant changes with the span length, and may be 
calculated from the U shape curve-pulls, and plotted 
for convenience, as shown in Fig. 41. 

In a similar manner, it may be shown by a compari- 


ee (33) 


VALUE OF “J” & "°K". 
Oo 
wo 


Meee Eee 


ee Se te et eal 
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0 50 160 150 
EQUIPOISE HALF-SPAN 
Fiqa. 41—Incninep CaTENARY CONSTRUCTION 


Correction factors to be used with multipliers A and B of the shape 
factors Uand S. They are the ratio Rn/ Rr 


son of the S shape with the “‘tangent parabola,” that 

these curves may be made parallel or tangent, of equal 

radius, at the point of support by using a similar con- 

stant J for a given span length, which is determined 

in a like manner from the curve-pulls calculated from 

Table II. 
This constant 


(34) 


ie eel 


igs og py bi? 
. June 1927 © 
- 


is quite different from K because fe rate of Bianze OL. 
the curve-pull is different for the two shapes U and S. 
It changes as the span, and may be plotted with the 
corresponding values of K as shown in Fig. 41. 

The necessity for using these constants to improve 

_ the shape at the point of support in reality limits the 

length of span on a given curve, since it is apparent 
that the middle ordinate (dz) of the trolley curve should 
not be less than the track MO by an amount greater 
than the maximum allowable departure from the center- 
line of the pantograph. Allowing three in. either side 
for all other possible variations, the allowable departure 
due to this factor should. not be greater than 12 in. 
total, or 6 in. either side of the pantograph centerline. 

_ Then 


MO-— dr = 2q (35) 
. The trolley curve will lie across the curve of the 
pantograph centerline as shown in Fig. 42. 

The Determination of the Multiplier A for the U shape. 
Assume the symmetrical construction shown in Fig. 29 
on a railroad curve of radius R, with a span length /| 
having the low point in the center of the span. H is 


‘PANTOGRAPH ¢€. 


Fig. 42—Inciinep CaTENARY CONSTRUCTION 
a Relative position of trolley curve and pantograph center-line when 
cusp at support is eliminated 


— the horizontal distance between the trolley and the 
messenger at the point of support. By construction, 
the S shape is not involved, 
a whence, 
4 oe Gas 
but | 


ee ae __. — * 
- > 


7 


eae Po): 
de + du thy = dr(1 +4) + ho from (19) 

ae : ae 5 
7 : Then 
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7 0 Sq T 0 Oh oe 
* es ah i ath 
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See | 
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In other words, on symmetrical curves involving the 
U shape only, the multiplier A is in reality the hori- 
zontal length of the shortest hanger at the center of 
the span. 

Substituting (38) in (36), 


4 
hy U = ds (1 +37) + he 


or 7 | 
ayticeak =dz(1 +) 
and | 
och Oe 
puitnn aiken (39) 


If dr, the middle ordinate of the tr olley curve zs the 
same value as M O, the middle ordinate of the track, 
then, using expression (11) for the M O, 


Ve (1+=-) 
jy a Sel NR ea 
U—1 


But it has previously been shown that a proportion 


(40) 


Rr 


to Renee. a esd at the support. 


Then 
. zd T ) 
iter ota eed 
PU risepsReIa Nt feta eae 
Trad 


The Determination of the Multiplier B for the S Shape. 
Assume the symmetrical construction shown in Fig. 
30 on a reverse track curve of radius R with a span 
length /, having the low point over the point of reverse 
curvature. H is the horizontal distance between the 
- trolley and the messenger at the point of : support. By 
construction, the U shape is not involved. 

Therefore a iA. 


H=BS 


ie — — 2 : a ae 
OL yin. to K MO) must be used, instead, 


aA (41) 


i ohoea 


_ but 
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then 


But it has previously been shown that to avoid the 
cusp at the support, a certain proportion J must be 


used instead, 
ae ih ) 
8R ( eile. 
S 


The Application of the U Shape to Standard Hangers. 
Having determined the shape U and the value of the 
multiplier A in terms of.a given span and curve, the 
horizontal lengths of all the rods may now be calculated. 


whence 
B — 


(42) 
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Fig. 43—Hancer Lenoata Cuarr. Incninep CATENARY 


CONSTRUCTION 


For example, to calculate standard hangers for a 250-ft. 
span on a 2-deg. curve: 


K = (0.685, from Fig. 41, 
T= 250, 
i) = 2565, d= 8415, M = 3900, 
U= 1 (ior + = 125) = 15.5, from Fig. 38 or’ Table 1} 
Mo -2.73, et Oe 1.87 = ds, 

M O — dr = 0.86, which iis within the allowable 
variation, 1 ft. 

Substituting the above values in (41), 

A = 0.236 

Multiplying each value of U in Table I by this value 
of A will give the horizontal length of the rods at the 
corresponding distance x from the low-point. The 
value of A U for x = 125 gives the horizontal separa- 
tion between trolley and messenger at the support. 
In this case, 
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H = 16.50 X 0.236 = 3.9 ft. 


The horizontal values of each rod thus determined 
may now be combined with their vertical projection, 
which is assumed to be the same as standard tangent 
rods. A chart similar to Fig. 43 saves a great deal of 
calculation, and gives at once the true length of the rod 
and its angle of inclination 6 to the horizontal. 

If care has been taken in locating the supports so as 
to maintain “standard hangers” as outlined in Part I, 
at the same time maintaining as far. as possible a fair 
degree of uniformity in the span lengths on curves of 
approximately the same radius, inclined hangers may 
be designed as outlined above for several different: 
average degrees of curvature, using the maximum span 
for a given curve in each case. 

On the Danbury Branch, hangers were designed in 
this manner for 1-deg., 2-deg., 3-deg., and 4-deg. curves 
having spans of 250 ft., 200 ft., 180 ft., and 190 ft., 
respectively. These were approximations when applied 
to shorter spans, or to intermediate curves, but care was 
taken that allowable limits were not exceeded. A 


* further approximation was made in the design of these 


hangers in that after calculating the various values of 
hy for the shortest rods at the centers of the spans on 
the various curves, an adjustment was made in these 


, values such that all the shortest rods had the same 


average length and the same average inclination. 


Fig. 44—InNcLINED CATENARY ON Four-Dza. Curve, DaNBURY 
Brancu, 1925 


‘The design of a transition span was also included in 
this approximation, so that the resulting standard 
hangers could be used, within limits, for construction 
over most of the curves as well as the transitions. 
This did not make perfectly level wire, but the varia- 
tions were less than the allowed variation due to 
temperature changes, and by this method a large 
amount of calculation was done away with. On curves 
above four deg. up to six deg., four-deg. rods were used, 
and the trolley was deflected at the supports by pull- 
offs, somewhat as on tangent-chord construction, 
Fig. 44 shows the appearance of the completed con- 
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struction on curves where the rods fitted the track 
curve, and Fig. 45 illustrates the pulled-off construction 
on sharper curves. On one or two curves which were 
sharper than four deg., the rods were calculated to 
individually fit the track curve. 
_ Computation of Special Spans, Involving both Shape 
Factors. On transition curves, reverse curves, or 
where there is a large difference between the horizontal 
separations of messenger and trolley at each end of 
the span, the values of these offsets Hz and Hz are 
usually known. These values may be substituted in 
the general expressions 
RA =ALU- BSS. 
using the values of U and S given for x = n, in the 
case of He and those given for x = — mz» in the case of 
H ty and having proper regard for the signs of U and S. 
U is always positive for values of x either side of the 
low-point and S is positive for values of x to the right 
of the low-point, and negative for values of x to the 
left of the low-point. 
The above equations may be solved simultaneously 
for A and B, and these, when determined with proper 
regard for the factors K and J and used with their 
respective shape factors, will give the horizontal length 
h, of any rod, which may be combined with » by use of 


CWE i) ae Ny 


: chart shown in Fig. 43, or otherwise. 


All the above calculations are based on combining the 
horizontal lengths of the rods with “standard” tangent 
hanger values of »v. 


; Seine 1925, . 
four-deg. catenary oat off at supports 
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: If vertical lengths other than 
“standard” are used, the shape factors U and S cal- 


curves on aeCoUny of sala ts f 07 
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somewhat complex, but once developed for a given 
design, they may be easily applied to Hie solution of 
any standard span. 

The Limitation of Titelined Bay isoicon. Some of 
the limitations of the inclined construction have 
already been touched upon, the most important being 
the necessity of using a factor in the calculation of the 
“multipliers” to avoid the cusp in the shape of the 
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TRACK CURVATURE. é 
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trolley wire at the point of support. The span limit 
is reached for a given curve, when the difference be- 
tween the track middle ordinate and the trolley middle 
ordinate is greater than 1.0 ft. 

Another important limitation is the maximum per- 
missible horizontal length of longest rod, or the offset 
at the support. Good practise indicates a limit for 
this of about six ft., except in special cases which cannot 
otherwise be avoided, to avoid construction which would 
extend over the adjacent parallel track which is usually 
a different electrical section. 

A third important limitation is that. due to the in- 
clination of rods. When the angle of inclination to the 


horizontal is too small, the plane of the hanger rods 


approaches that of the pantograph, already in 
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struction is limited to curves up to about seven deg. 
Above this point, tangent-chord construction’ is 
preferable. ; 


Determination of Structure Heights. As in the case 
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O= 1y+Ht+q+3"-z 
V=C+M+d_ t+! 
Fig. 48—Iniustratine Bracknt-Arm Hriaut AND INSULATOR 
OrrsEeT ON INCLINED CaTENARY CONSTRUCTION 


of tangent-chord construction, the structure height is 
given by formula (6) 
V=C+ou+de+1 
If suspension insulators are used, and this type is 
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preferable on account of the horizontal stresses, they 
may assume an inclination which is the resultant of 
the weight supported and the curve-pull, W and P, 
respectively. If J, and Is are the vertical and hori- 
zontal projections of the ne insulator assembly, 
then 


von (Estey) sauctotins p 


In other words, the inclination is independent of the 
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span length, and is the ratio of the unit weight of the 
catenary to the unit curve-pull; and since y, 7, and M 
are constant, is directly proportional to the curvature. 
A set of curves giving the values of I,, In, and (I— I,) 
is very useful in determining structure heights and 
insulator offsets. J — J, is useful to determine the 
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spacer length between the supporting structure and the 


top of the insulator when the same height structure is 


maintained with inclined construction as on tangent 


construction. Fig. 47 shows such curves. 
Determination of Insulator Attachment Offsets form 

Track Centerline. 

rail will cause an offset z of the pantograph centerline 
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Maximum departure of U-shape of contact wire from shape of track 
at center of span on circular curves for radius of contact wire equal to 
radius of track curve under support; for various spans and curves 


from the track centerline, as in tangent-chord construc- 


tion, towards the inside of the curve. A small amount, 
generally about three in., is also allowed for the yielding 
toward the outside of the curve of pantograph and 
locomotive springs, due to centrifugal action at running 
speeds. nti 

_ The messenger has a horizontal separation H from the 


trolley wire, toward the outside of the curve. 
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The super-elevation of the outer 
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_ Adding all these elements, the total offset from the 
track centerline is ; 

O=In+H+q+4+38’-2z (44) 
diagrammatically shown in Fig. 48, which is typical of 
inclined catenary pole and bracket construction on 
curves. 

It is very useful to have these various elements 
plotted for standard conditions on various curves. 
Fig. 49 shows values of z plotted for wire 22 ft. above 
rail, from known super-elevations for different degrees 
of curvature, and compensated for the allowance 
assumed for pantograph and spring yielding. 

Values of H for standard spans for various curves are 
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_ shown graphically in Fig. 50 and the val 
similar conditions are shown in Fig. 51. 
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The necessity for pull-offs is largely eliminated, none 
generally being required for curves up to four deg. This 
means fewer insulators, an important point where high 
voltage is used on the contact system. 

Sharp deflections in the contact wire, which tend to 
cause sparking and ultimate wear and injury to the 
wire, are avoided. 

The contact system has greater flexibility than with 
tangent-chord construction, and hard spots are practi- 
cally eliminated. 

The variation in tension in the trolley wires due to 
temperature changes will, in general, be less than on 
tangent-chord construction, since there are no fixed 
points and the wire can move in and out on the curve 
as the tensions tend to vary, by swinging about the 
insulator support. This is a possible disadvantage, 
as will be mentioned below. 

A closer approximation to the track centerline may be 
made with this type of construction, decreasing the 
chances of the pantograph leaving the wire under 
abnormal conditions. 

The appearance of this type of construction is very 
pleasing to the eye and harmonizes very weil in perspec- 
tive with the track curve. This is not of especial value, 
but is in keeping with the desire, especially in highly 
improved suburban residential territory, to have the 
railroad property present an appearance in keeping 
with its surroundings. 

Disadvantages of Inclined Catenary Construction. One 
of the greatest disadvantages of the inclined construc- 
tion is its tendency for the contact wire to move about 
the attachment to supporting structures due to changes 
of tensions with temperatures. At low temperatures, 
this causes the wire to rise and to move in towards the 
center of the curve. For this reason, the insulators 
should be attached to a fixed point and not to a member 
which through its own motion, may augment this 
tendency. If pull-offs are used, as on sharper curves, 
it is better to apply them so that they fix the lower end 
of the catenary suspension insulator as well as hold the 
contact wire in position. 

On the short, sharp curves generally found in termi- 
nals, yards and sidings, and cross-overs, the inclined 
catenary is difficult to design, install, and maintain on 
account of the deflector and sectionalizing details, and 
should not be applied to such track. 

The complexity of design is possibly another dis- 
advantage, but this is largely academic. The fact 
remains, however, that this type of construction does 
require more time for study of conditions and for the 
proper design than does tangent-chord construction. 

The cost of installation is possibly higher than the 
cost of tangent-chord construction, but this is usually 
compensated for by a saving in the cost of supporting 
structures. 

Although on heavy curves, longer spans may be used 
than with tangent-chord construction, the extreme 


flatness of the inclined construction in such cases is 
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generally a greater disadvantage from construction, 
operation, and maintenance points of view than the 
additional pull-offs required with tangent-chord con- 
struction. As an illustration, the offsets under such 
conditions may be so great that on multiple track 


‘construction, to replace a faulty insulator on one track, 


it might be necessary to de-energize an adjacent track 
before the work could be done with safety. 

Although it is very desirable to have a flexible con- 
tact system, when the construction is flat, as on heavy 
curves, there is very little reaction against the panto- 
graph pressure, and if there are several pantographs 
acting in unison, as on multiple-unit trains, the contact 
wire may rise and still further reduce the clearance 
between the hangers and the pantographs. 

Installation Methods. 'The same methods of instal- 
lation may be used as for tangent-chord construction, 
although it is obvious that until loaded, the messenger 
will present greater problems of unbalanced stresses 
between tangents and curves with the inclined con- 
struction. For this reason, the writer prefers the 
method of installation which allows the tensioning of the 
messenger with the trolley wires approximately in 
position and in tension, held to the messenger by a 
few temporary ties per span. This saves further 
lengthy calculations for unloaded messenger sags under 
no-load stress conditions which will vary considerably 
on various curves from the stress on tangent. 

In this analysis certain assumptions may have been 
made which may not be strictly true; as, for instance, 
the rods are in reality radial to the curve, instead of 
being parallel to each other. The errors due to such 
assumptions are, for the most part, very slight; or if 
important,’ the limits beyond which the assumptions 


‘do not hold are clearly established. There are possible 


short cuts to some of the formulas set forth which could 
be made by the use of exponential functions and the 
calculus, but it has been the intention to keep the 
mathematics as simple as possible. 


Different design details may require different graphi- 
cal exposition. The curves shown are merely to illus- 
trate methods which the writer has found to be of great 
value in the design of various types of catenary con- 
struction for overhead contact systems. 
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a area cross-section, wire or strand, 
d __ deflection or sag of wire or strand, 
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f 
h 


l 
le 


function f of z, 

horizontal projection of hanger rod length, 
distance between supports; span length, 
equipoise span, 


Los equipoise half-span, 


2 


horizontal distance from messenger to axis, 

unit curve pull, 

allowable departure from pantograph centerline, 

hanger spacing, 

distance (horizontal) from trolley to axis; 
temperature in deg. fahr., 

vertical projection of hanger rod length, 

distance along system axis from low point of span, 

ofiset of trolley from track centerline due to 
super-elevation of outer rail, 

the “multiplier” of the shape factor U, 

the “‘multiplier” of the shape factor S, 

height of contact wire above top of rail, 

degree of curvature, 

Young’s modulus of elasticity, 

function r’ of z, 

horizontal distance between messenger and trolley 
at support, 

length of insulator assembly, 

projection on vertical plane of inclined insulator 
assembly. 

projection on horizontal plane of inclined insulator 
assembly, 
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J 
K 
L 
M 
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the value of the ratio R,,/Rz of the S curve, 
the value of the ratio R,,/Rr of the U curve, 
length of messenger for span length 1, 

horizontal component of messenger tension, 


M O middle ordinate of a circular curvefora given span, 


© 


Gs Aron 


i ee) 


offset of insulator attachment from track center- 
line at support, 

curve pull; horizontal force, 

the sum of a series, 

the radius of a curve, 

the function F’ (x); the shape of the reverse or S 
curve, 

the horizontal component of trolley tension, 

the function F (x); the shape of the continuous or 
U curve, 

height of supporting structure, 

vertical force due to weight, 

the system axis, 

the axis of F (x), perpendicular to the system axis 
through the low-point, 

coefficient of linear expansion, 

angular inclination of hanger rods from the 
horizontal, 

unit weight (per unit length), 

linear displacement, 

a change in value; increment or decrement, 

angular displacement. 


Diseussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 1133. 


Catenary Construction for Chicago Terminal 


Electrification of Illinois Central Railroad 
BY J. S. THORP: 


Non-Member 


Synopsis.—The object of this paper is to give briefly the pro- 
cedure followed by the Illinois Central engineers in the layout, 
design, and erection of the catenary system. Brief reference also 


HE Illinois Central decided upon the 1500-volt 
T d-c. system of electrification with catenary con- 
struction for pantograph operation. 
The electrified suburban trackage includes about: 
4 route mi. of single main line track, 
20 route mi. of double main line track, 
1% route mi. of 3 main line tracks, 
8 route mi. of 4 main line tracks, 
5 route mi. of 6 main line tracks, and about 
20 track mi. of yards and sidings. 
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LAKE PARK AVE. 


Fig. 1—Typicat Track PLan 


PLANS 


Track plans were prepared showing the existing tracks 
and the proposed track arrangement to ultimately 
1. Distribution Engineer, Illinois Central Railroad. 


Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Detroit, Mich., June 20-24, 1927. 


is made to the principal items of material entering into the 
construction and to methods of maintenance. 
* * * * * 


develop the right-of-way. Fig. 1 shows a typical section 
of the track plan in the vicinity of 36th Street. 

The catenary structures were located tentatively on 
the track plans, adhering to the normal tangent spacing 
of 300 ft. as far as possible and reducing the spacing 
according to Fig. 2, where the span is wholly or partly on 
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Fig. 2—Spacina CHart For STRUCTURES ON CURVES 


a curve, or the normal spacing maintained and pull-off- 
poles interposed as found desirable. These locations 
were given to the field engineer who first made a check 
to see if any shifting would be necessary due to physical 
obstructions not shown on the plans, and then when the 
structures were definitely located, made _ cross- 
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VARIES 


deat 69.00 ft. Petktie|| 


Fig. 83—TyricaL Erection DiaGRam 


sections of the entire right-of-way at each location. 
From the track plans and cross-sections, erection dia- 
grams as shown in Fig. 8 were prepared and the catenary 
structures designed. The height of the structure is 
determined by the catenary profile which is drawn on 
the track plans. 
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CATENARY STRUCTURE FOUNDATIONS 


The foundations of all permanent structures were 
concrete. Where the space between the ties was less 
than the across-track dimension of the foundation, 
“side-bearing’” footings were used. These “side- 
bearing” footings were designed in accordance with the 
chart shown in Fig. 4. 

Gravity type footings were installed where track 
shoreing was not necessary, and this type was designed 
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Fig. 4—Cuarr Usep In tHe DusiGgn or S1pn-BEARING 
FOUNDATIONS 
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Earth pressure 6 = 5000 lb./sq. ft. 


A= 


P 


Surface of Ground) 


D 


NOMENCLATURE 


distance from point of rotation to surface of ground. 

distance from point of rotation to bottom of pier. 

distance from surface of ground to point of application of over- 
turning force. 


> 
to tl 


P = overturning force on pier, or horizontal shear at surface of ground. 

D = resisting force of earth above point of rotation 

Z = resisting force of earth below point of rotation. 

A = total depth of pier below surface of ground. 

z = distance between centers of gravity of earth pressures above and 
below point of rotation. 

6’ = maximum unit earth pressure above point of rotation. 

6 = maximum unit earth pressure below point of rotation. 

f = deflection of pier at surface of ground. 


fi = deflection of pier at center of gravity of earth pressure above point 
of rotation. 
fo = deflection of pier at bottom. ; 


e€ = passive earth resistance at bottom of pier. 

e’ = passive earth resistance at center of gravity of earth pressure above 
point of rotation. 

d = width or diameter of pier. 


- by reference to the chart shown in Fig. 5. In addition 
to the determination of the bearing pressure under the 
footing, these foundations were checked against over- 
turning, using a factor of 14. 
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In staking out the foundations for construction, two 
stakes were set on each center line and grade was 
referenced from the top of an adjacent tie. The 
concrete was poured from a mixing plant mounted on 
flat cars and handled in a work train. An inspector 
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Fig. 5—Cuart USED IN THE DesiGN or GRaAviITY FouNDATIONS 


CURVES GIVE VALUES OF MULTIPLIER Kr 
Reduce moments to equivalent moments at base of pier. 

Ma = moment due to force Pg, ft lbs. 2 d 

M», = moment due to force P», ft lbs. P, | Plan View of 

W = total vertical load at base of pier, Ib. 2 EZ 

b = width of pier, ft. 

d = length of pier, ft. Cs 
Moments in Two Directions.—Read Kr at intersection of Kp and Kq 
Moments in One Direction.—Read Kr in the same manner as described 

above except that either Ky or Kp» is zero. 


Maximum Toe Pressure = Kr |b. per sq. ft. 
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supervised a]l operations of the concrete pouring outfit 
which placed as much as 140 cu. yd. per eight-hr. day 
where traffic conditions were favorable to the use of the 
track. 
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TABLE I 
LOADING OF CATENARY SYSTEM 


Loadings of each Catenary System are shown in the following table: 


Hori- 
Equiv. Tension Tension ; Hori- zontal 
Conduc- still air at 0 deg. Factor Dead _|zontal wind| wind load 
tivity at 60 fahr. Ice of Dead weight |load. Noice| with ice 
Suburban catenary system 70th St.-North cir. mils | deg.fahr. | and wind safety weight with ice |20 lb. wind) 8 lb. wind 
0.81-in. diameter composite messenger...............-- 370,000 7,750 lb. | 12,350F 1b. 2.55 1.51 2.32 1.35 121 
0.512-in. diameter. Copper aux. messenger............ 200,000 800 1,555 5.82 0.61 1.25 0.85 1.01 
Two 3/0, 80 per cent conductivity. Bronze trolley wire| 268;900 4000 7,020 2.85 1,02 2.20 1.08* 1.43* 
iS E01. c yO MER PR yet GiCucie Din Hea Ousabeiaks Oeao. Oc aa HA <0 os 0.11 0.22 0.14 0.13 
Total..5).:. jeste's dyaie sam Malelstars ee eae busrevanersieis raiete eis 838,900 12,550 20,925 oe 3.25 5.99 3.42 3.78 
Suburban catenary system 70th St.-South, So. Chicago 
and B. I. R. Rs. 
0.81-in. diameter composite messenger................ 370,000 7,720 Ib. | 12,325 1b.f 2.55 1,51 2.32 1.35 1.21 
0:375-in. diameter aux. Messenger. )......-6.scctccree 105,500 -800 lb. 1 pD0) lb: 3.55 0.32 0.87 0.63 0.92 
Two 4/0 hard-drawn copper grooved trolley wires..... 423,200 4,000 lb. | 7,020 lb. 2.2 1.28 2.51 1.21* 1.48* 
Blaneers si%s,6%,suniee ered ck tetera Searels Share einem onererenenaere se via we See an 0.15 0.27 0.18 0.15 
PObAaL seca egrareoee ws aretelstal ade ss lols aks, be lena cles tehe eee es 898,700 12,520 lb. |! 20,900 Ib. a 3.26 5.97 3.37 3.76 


Notre. *Wind on double trolley wires figures at one and one-half times the wind on one wire. 


+Wind on messenger and one-half wind on hangers assumed as acting at point of support of messenger, remaining wind on catenary syateni assumed 
as acting at steady wire. 


For 300 ft. Span 
20ft. 4ft. Sin. Normal 2 : 


Main Mess. 
wal. = ‘ 
70th St. North Structure & Rye ae Center Line 
= eS of Span 
Po 
a 
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70th St. South, CL. ; 
& Canaries Structure” Normal 22ft. 3in. a Contacts 
Balk. i. ‘ - 
Section A-A 
Main Messenger 
O.81in. Dia. f= 
H.D. Cu. Rod > gin. bj 0c, 
ie = : 
7% i Auxiliary Messenger 
Attachment to Truss 0.512in. Dia. 
Fie. 8—Main Line Catrenary System 
CATENARY STRUCTURES through passenger and freight tracks, and further 


The catenary structures for the suburban electri- extensions to the east and west, shown in dotted lines, 
fication were designed so as to permit extensions to to include the entire right-of-way which at this point has 
include the remainder of the right-of-way. In some a width of 250 ft. This provision necessitated calcula- 
instances this means an ultimate structure of 200 ft. tions of the stresses in the complete structure and a 
or more in length, made up of several spans. A refer- check of the stresses in the initial structure. To reduce 
ence to Fig. 1 will show the suburban catenary struc- the labor and time required for such troublesome cal- 
tures in heavy line, proposed extension to the east for culations, it was decided to adopt the Beggs method for 
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the mechanical determination of statically indeter- 
minate stresses. This method proved very satisfactory 
and greatly facilitated the work. Fig. 6 shows an ap- 
plication of the Beggs apparatus to a five column 
structure. 

The structures were erected, painted, and the base 
plates grouted by the railroad forces, very expedi- 
tiously and with little interruption to the regular traffic. 


CATENARY SYSTEM 
Table I shows the loadings of the catenary system and 
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Fig. 9—Catenary HanGcer Cart 


Fig. 7 shows a very convenient and easily workable 
chart for a determination of the tensions and sags in the 
messenger for any assumed condition of temperature or 
loading. The curves shown,on Fig. 12 were prepared 
from this chart.? 

About the time when the make-up of the catenary 
system was being considered, the General Electric 
Company was carrying out some tests of double trolley 
wire construction at Erie, Pennsylvania. Illinois 
Central representatives were invited to witness some of 
these tests and were favorably impressed with the 
practically arcless collection of heavy current at high 
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speed, and shortly the decision was reached to adopt the 
double trolley system. At the same time it:was decided 
not to use parallel feeders but to equip each track with a 
catenary system of sufficient current-carrying capacity 
to keep the voltage drop within the prescribed limit, 
when normally in parallel with other tracks at sub- and 
tie-stations. 

After these decisions were made it was a simple matter 
to select the main and auxiliary messengers to make up 
an adequate catenary system. Fig. 8 shows the main 
line catenary assembly. On the main line 4/0 copper 
trolley wires were used south of 70th Street and on the 
South Chicago Railroad and the Blue Island Railroad. 
Bronze trolley wires were selected for use north of 70th 
Street where the traffic is most dense. To compensate 
for the lower conductivity of the 3/0 bronze as com- 
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Fie, 10—Trotizy Wire Cup 

pared with the 4/0 copper trolley wires, the auxiliary 
messenger was increased in size. A 0.375-in. auxiliary 
was used with the 4/0 trolley and a 0.512-in. auxiliary 
with the 3/0 trolley. 

The main messenger cable is of composite construc- 
tion made up of seven Copperweld wires forming the 
core around which are stranded 12 hard-drawn copper 
wires. This cable is 0.81 in. in diameter and has an 
ultimate strength of 31,500 lb., which allows a sag of 
4 ft., 9 in. in a 300-ft. span at 60 deg. fahr., giving a 
factor of safety of 214 under the maximum assumed 
loading of the system. 

The auxiliary messenger is made up of 19 strands of 
hard-drawn copper and has a normal tension of 800 lb. 
which gives a little sag between hangersand increases the 
flexibility of the trolley wire supporting structure. 

The catenary hangers are simple, consisting of bronze 
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2. The method of constructing this chart was published in the A. E. R. A. Proceedings for 1925. 
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clamps for main and auxiliary messenger connected with 


a 5/16-in. diameter hard-drawn copper rod with an eye 
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in each end. To simplify the determination of the 
hanger lengths and to aid in the spacing of the hangers 
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in the field, a diagram was prepared to divide the span 
lengths into four series. Fig. 9 shows the arrangement 
for the system having a normal hanger spacing of 15 ft. 
This diagram was laid out on a table-top to full vertical 
scale and to 14 in. equaling one foot horizontal scale. 
The eye-to-eye lengths of the hangers were measured 
from points on the curve to a line representing the 
normal position of the eye of the hangers. In cases 
where the position, with reference to the messenger, of 
the trolley wires is other than normal, a straight edge 
was adjusted to represent this change and the hanger 
lengths measured toit. The clips between the auxiliary 
messenger and the trolley wire are unique in that they 
are formed of one piece of stock as shown in Fig. 10. 
The manufacturer delivered these clips with the T-head 
bolts and nuts assembled as shown. 

Double insulation to ground was used throughout, 
the standard suspension unit being two seven-in-disk, 
8000-lb., M. & E., cap and pin insulators attached to the 


Fig. 15—Typrican 2-Track , Bracket CONSTRUCTION 


structure by means of either a galvanized eye-bolt-and- 
clevis or a double-link, depending upon the type of 
structure to which the attachment was made. 

The suspension or saddle clamp is U-shaped to which 
the messenger is clamped by means of one J-bolt and 
keeper. Tests made on this clamp showed that the 
messenger would slip at an unbalanced tension of about 
1000 lb. In the structure design, a broken wire load of 
1000 lb. was allowed for. This broken wire load was 
figured for only one track per structure. — 

The fittings used for splicing and terminating the 
main messenger were developed after considerable 
experimenting. and testing. These fittings consist of a 
combined chuck and poured socket so arranged that the’ 
the poured zinc button will follow against and keep tight 
the cone-shaped chuck. These fittings will develop the 
full rated strength of the composite messenger cable. 

The seven-in-disk insulators used for suspension were 
also used in steady- and pull-off-strand construction to 
insulate from structure and to insulate separate sections. 


i 
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For terminating the main line catenary system a very 
sturdy type of double strain insulator was used, one set 
for the main messenger and one set for the two trolley 
wires and auxiliary messenger combined. 

The yard construction is shown on Fig. 11. Only a 
single trolley wire of either 3/0 or 4/0 gage was used. 
All yard catenary was supported from steel structures 
except Weldon Yard where some cross-span construc- 
tion was used. 


Fic. 16—Typicat 4-Track CoNsTRUCTION ~ 


CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 


All of the wires were strung and the remainder of the 
main line work practically completed from work trains. 
The yard work, except wire stringing, was completed 
from push-tower-car and ladders. The heavy equip- 
ment for construction consisted of reel cars with special 
shafts and brake rigging, tower cars with winch operated 
platforms adjustable from 15 ft., 6 in. to 19 ft., 6 in. 
above top of rail, and box cars fitted with work benches, 
shelves, and bins for tool cars. 

The.typical train for wire stringing consisted of a 
locomotive, reel car, tool car, and one or more tower 
cars. Only one main messenger was strung at a time, 
but the auxiliary messenger and the two trolley wires 
were strung together. The main messenger was ten- 
sioned by means of a sight rod and surveyor’s level. 
The auxiliary messenger and trolley wires were ten- 
sioned with a dynamometer. These wires were all 
erected and tensioned in roller bearing rollers, the 
proper sag for the main messenger being determined 
from curves shown in Fig. 12. 

The hanger chart described above was used in the 
material depot to check the length of the hangers as 
they were assembled on a piece of 4-in. pipe, three ft. 
long. After the hangers were assembled on the pipe, 
a linen tag was attached showing the location of the 
span and the series number of the hanger. See Figs. 
13 and 14. 

In erecting the hangers, the contractor used a steel 
tape, one side of which was marked in span lengths and 
the other marked with the recurring figures 1 to 4 inclu- 
sive, representing the four series of spacings. These 
figures were spaced as on the hanger board, but to full 
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scale. This tape was stretched alongside the mes- 
senger, adjusted to the span, and the hangers were 
placed opposite the series figure. 


MAINTENANCE 


The maintenance of the catenary system is handled 
by the Maintenance of Way Department, using one 
l-ton and one 114-ton motor trucks equipped with 
special bodies for hand tools, supplies, and ladders. 
These trucks are used for all light repair work as it is 
possible to approach the right-of-way in the electrified 
zone on paved or hard surface streets or roads. For 
heavy repair work two construction trains, each con- 
sisting of reel, tool, and tower car, are located at points 
on the terminal where a steam locomotive is readily 
available. 

Soon after the start of the electric operation, trouble 
was experienced due to the pantographs striking the 
insulators which form part of the air-gap construction _ 
and either damaging the gap or so damaging the 
pantograph as to result in line trouble elsewhere. 
During the severe cold weather, some trouble was 
caused by failure of faulty fittings or by poor workman- 
ship and to pantographs fouling the steady arms. 
The latter trouble was due to the fact that the trolley 
wires, at very low temperatures, lifted higher at the 
structures than was anticipated. 

Main line construction was sectionalized by means 
of air-gaps, but wood section insulators were used in 
cross-overs where high speed is not attained. These 
insulators were originally equipped with two bronze 
gliders to give continuous feed. It was later found 
desirable, however, to install four gliders, two on each 
side of the wood stick to prevent the insulator rocking 
when the pantograph passed. 


Fie. 17—Tyricat 6-Track Construcrion 


Occasionally the gliders of a wood section insulator 
will burn in two when a pantograph bridges a live and a 
grounded section, and on two occasions a trolley wire 
has burned in two at an air-gap due to the same cause. 

The chief troubles were mentioned above and there 
have been minor failures but onthe whole the operation 
has been highly satisfactory. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 1183. 


The Collection of Current From Overhead 
Contact Wires 


BY R. E. WADE! 
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Synopsis.—Up to a few years ago, the generally accepted 
limitations for the amount of current which could be collected from 
an overhead distribution system were from 800 to 800 amperes 
in heavy interurban service and between 800 and 1000 amperes, 
with a maximum of 1500 in the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee, & 
St. Paul. 

It is not possible to determine the limits of current collection by 
theoretical calculations nor by the experience on any particular 
installation. The tests described and analyzed in this paper were 
demonstrated on a four-mile track using special overhead construc- 


INTRODUCTION 


HE problem of transferring current from overhead 
contact wires to moving cars and locomotives is 


one which cannot be solved by mathematics or 


laboratory tests. Neither can conclusions as to the 
limits of current collection be reached by experience on 
any particular installation. 

There has been considerable discussion as to tlie 
amount of current that can be successfully collected 
from an overhead contact system. Except for standard 
railways, operating experience has been confined to the 
heavier types of interurban service, with current values 
of from 300 to 800 amperes, and heavy traction work 
such as the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, 
where normal current collected with single pantograph 
varies between 800 and 1000 amperes, with a maximum 
of about 1500. 

Those who have made a study of thesubject know that 
there is a large number of factors to be taken into 
account and that each of these factors is subject to 
considerable variation due to design, maintenance 
methods, or both; also that certain factors are essential 
for successful current collection on any given 
installation. 

In view of the nature of the problem, as mentioned 
above, and the general interest in probable future 
requirements, a series of tests was conducted with the 
object of securing information as to the maximum 
amount of current that could be successfully collected 
from overhead contact wires with the conditions which 
are described later. These tests were made at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, on a section of track owned by the East 
Erie Commercial Railroad, and used by the General 
Electric Company for testing locomotives and cars. 
Following reconstruction of overhead contact system 
and completion of test runs, demonstrations of heavy 
current collection were given to engineers and railroad 
men on July 16, 17, and 18, and other dates, 1923. 

1. Both of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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tion of the twin trolley type with observation towers at several points 
to enable observers to carefully inspect commutation between the 
collector and the trolley wire. 

Tests were also made to determine the temperature rise which 
would be obtained as a result of delivering, for a period of five 
minutes, a current of 5200 amperes to a standing locomotive. 
Further tests were made to determine what damage would result, 
if any, should a pantograph leave the wire while delivering currents 
as high as 4000 or 6000 amperes. Test data are included and 
description of the several types of overhead construction used. 


These tests were planned and conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the New York Central Railroad and the 
Cleveland Union Terminals Company. 

It is, thought that the importance of this tines: in 
connection with railway electrification work, justifies 
the compilation of a record covering the details of 
preliminary tests and investigations and the results as 
finally demonstrated. 


NATURE OF TESTS 


Due to the fact that the capacity of the substation 
supplying power was limited to 6000 kw., tests were 
made at 850 and 1500 volts, using the lower voltage for 
the higher currents. Comparative collection tests 
were made at 850 and 1500 volts under identical con- 
ditions which clearly indicated that the voltage of 
contact line makes no difference in the collection of 
current so long as the voltage is more than adequate to 
maintain any are that might occur between contact 
wire and pantograph. 

Tests were also made to approximate conditions 
existing under prolonged acceleration periods, and to 
determine the temperature rise in various members of 


_ the contact system and in the collector. 


With each change in contact wire arrangement and 
suspension, tests were started with low current values 
and at low speed and gradually worked up to maximum 
allowable values. A number of duplicate runs was 
made at maximum values to check the final results. 


TESTING EQUIPMENT 


A. General. In order to make the tests contem- 
plated, it was necessary to make certain changes in 
existing equipment and provide other equipment. 

An attempt is made under the following headings to 
describe the various items of equipment provided and 
tried out, methods of making tests, the final type of 
overhead contact system selected for demonstration 
purposes, and the general conclusions reached following 
the tests and demonstrations. 

B. Power Supply. Current was obtained from the 
substation used to supply power to the test track. 
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The equipment consists of two synchronous motor- 
generator sets with switching arranged so that the 
generators could be used to supply any trolley potential 
from 600 to 3000 volts. One set with rating of 1000 
kw. consists of two 500-kw., 1500/3000-volt generators 
direct-connected to a synchronous motor. The second 
unit is of similar construction consisting of two 750-kw., 
1500/3000-volt generators. Full capacity could be 
obtained with series : nd parallel connections and lower 
voltages by adjusting the generator field rheostats. 


ConsistiInc or Locomotive No. 18, 
GONDOLA 
With loading rheostats and observation car 


Fig. 2—Terst TRAIN 


Both sets are designed to carry three times normal 
load for five min. or a total of 6000 kw. This substation 
is located approximately 0.9 mi. from the west end and 
four mi. from east end of the track. Power was 
supplied to the overhead line through a 1,000,000-cir. 
mil feeder shown in Fig. 15. 

C. Test Train. A special test train was assembled 
consisting of a 110-ton gearless locomotive capable of 
operating at speeds up to 70 mi. per hr. with either 
600 or 1500 volts. This locomotive was coupled to a 
special gondola car followed by a standard passenger 
car used as an observation car equipped with ammeter, 
speedometer, and telephone, Figs. 2 and 3. These 


cars were furnished by the New York Central Railroad. 
As the weight of this train was not sufficient to give the 
current desired, a sufficient number of iron grid rheo- 
stats with contactors and switches arranged to give the 
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additional current required for the tests was assembled 
in the gondola car. By means of this equipment, 
it was possible to obtain any load up to 6000 amperes 
at 850 volts and 4500 amperes at 1500 volts. It was 
also possible to obtain load at 3000 volts although only 
a few runs were made at this voltage. The two panto- 
graphs were installed 57 ft. apart which was considered 
representative spacing for a two-unit locomotive. 

D. Track. The track used for general testing is 
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unusual provision of observation towers in addition 


‘to the observation car referred to elsewhere. 


There were five towers, located as shown on Fig. 1. 
The platform, capable of accommodating 12 to 15 
people, is located at a height which places the eyes of 
the average observer slightly higher than contact wires 
and collector shoes, and provides an unobstructed view 
of all the parts entering into current collection, when 
approaching, passing, and leaving. Towers were located 
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4.15 mi. in length and is laid with 100-lb. rail in slag 
ballast. 

Of this total length, about two mi. were used for high 
speed running, while testing and demonstrating. The 
remainder was used for acceleration and retardation. 
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Fig. 1 shows section of track used for high speed 
running and current collection. 
E. Observation Towers. It was decided to make the. 
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as close to track as permitted by clearance requirements. 

An added feature in this connection was that studies 
were made at night when the slightest spark between 
wire and shoe could be detected from these points of 
vantage. 

F. Overhead Contact System. The existing contact 
system, within the limits selected for high speed and 
current collection, was not suitable for the purpose. 
This was constructed with more or less antiquated 
fittings and was not in first-class condition. 

In order to supply current for contemplated tests, a 
1,000,000-cir. mil feeder was installed from a point 
about 620 ft. west of substation tap to a point about 
3580 ft. east of tap. The old 750,000-cir. mil feeder 
was used for extension from the latter point to the east 
end of high speed territory, a distance of 5400 ft. 


1. General Design of Contact System. On account of 
the heavy current values contemplated, it was thought 
advisable to shorten and simplify the taps between 
feeder and contact wires as much as possible, and to 
reconstruct with compound catenary, suspending the 
feeder from the messenger and the contact wires from 
this feeder messenger. With the length of span 
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adopted, 300 ft., 5¢-in. high-strength steel cable was e.. Between points 5 and 6, clamp suspension, 600 ft., 
selected for the messenger. es (A) and (B), Fig. 9. Also Fig. 10. 
‘The feeder messenger was suspended from the mes- f. Between points 6 and 7, 2400 ft. Two 4/0 wires, 
senger by means of hangers made of No. 2 A. W.G. loop-hanger suspension, (A), Fig. 4. Also Fig. 5. 
Short sections of two additional types of contact 
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The selection of two contact wires, in the same hori- 
zontal plane, was due to previous experiments and 
actual experience on the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. 
Paul Railway and other lines where current collected 
The main virtue of this 


was of considerable value. 
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The installation of two 6/0 wires was made to get 
information as to the handling and performance of this 
size wire as a contact member: first, on account of its 
having been proposed by several foreign engineers; 
second, to try out this method of increasing cross-section 
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arrangement, in addition to the increased contact 
surface, is that with alternate or staggered suspension 
of the two wires, the collector shoe is always in contact 
with two wires, and one wire is always without any 
additional weight, due to hangers or other fittings. 


should the two 4/0 wires show undesirable temperature 
rise; third, to study the effect of the additional weight in 
contact wires. ; 

The installation of three 4/0 wires was made in line 


Fig. 12—Frerp Tap Wits Loop-Hancer SusPENSION 
with possible need for more cross-section and more 
contact and to get experience in connection with their 
use, including the additional weight. 


METHODS OF MAKING TESTS AND BASIS FOR 
CONCLUSIONS 


With the several types of contact wire arrangement 
and suspension in place, for any given set of test runs, 
the remaining fixed factor was line voltage. Those 
subject to change were speed, amount of current col- 
lected, number of pantographs, and pantograph 
pressure. 

Observation tower construction and location per- 
mitted direct comparison between the performance of 
the several types of overhead construction with a 
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certain line voltage and any desired combination of the 
variables. 

Independent and simultaneous pee eations were 
made by four or five individuals from the same tower, 
and such observations made from several towers for each 
principal condition, so as to cover different types of 
construction and track alinement. 

Satisfactory collection was fixed upon as hone practi- 
cally sparkless collection when so observed at night and 
when looking down on top of collector shoes. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH CONTACT WIRE 
SUSPENSION 


General. The original layout contemplated the 
general use of loop hanger suspension (a), (c), (d), and 


_(f), and the short section of clamp suspension (e). 


During the early. stages of the test runs, short sections 
of laced suspension (b) and cable hanger suspension 
(g) were installed and compared with loop hanger and 
clamp suspension, with the results given below. 

1. Loop Hangers (a) and (f). This type of suspen- 


-sion was selected for the larger portion of the work on 


account of flexibility and because it was being success- 
fully used when currents of considerable magnitude were 
encountered, in regular service, though smaller in value 
than the heavy currents contemplated in this case. 

With the general construction used for these tests, 
loop hangers, with feed taps spaced 300 ft. apart, 
provided the necessary conductivity. between feeder 
messenger and contact wires for current values not in 
excess of 2500 amperes. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, using 
simple catenary construction, with loop hangers, steel 
messenger, and two 4/0 A. W. G. copper contact wires 
in the same horizontal plane, during an operating period 
of 11 years, and a total of 650 route mi., has had about 


three interruptions on account of messenger being 
burned at loop Ua 


4 g rer current Ehsaan Te steel 
a cad of oe ee was 
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contemplated, and it was therefore adopted for further 
test runs and demonstrations. 

3. Clamp Suspension (e). This design possessed the 
following features: Direct connection between contact 
wires and feeder messenger, the use of clamps instead 
of more expensive hangers or clamps and lacing, and the 
possibility of operating contact wires at comparatively 
low tension. After a few test runs this design was 
dismissed from further consideration for the purpose in 
hand. With two contact wires the lift was such that 
pantograph shoes struck feeder messenger clamps. 
While an increase in number of wires would tend to 
reduce the lift, the complication accompanying addi- 
tional wires and the fact that one shoe would, with any 
number of wires, make contact with one wire only, 
throughout a great part of the line, did not encourage 
further investigation at that time. . 

4. Cable Hanger Suspension (g). About 150 ft. of 
line was equipped with these hangers, spaced 15 ft. 
apart, or 30 ft. on each contact wire. For test purposes, 
hangers were made of 1/0 B & S flexible copper strand, 
and the contact wire clamps used with laced suspension. 
Attachment to feeder messenger was made by copper 
wire wrapping. 

This suspension approached laced construction in 
general principle and provided a manufactured unit, 
permitting attachment of clamps to strand by welding 
or other means supposedly preferable to clamped con- 
nection. This suspension showed no improvement over 
the simpler laced construction and the design was there- 
fore eliminated. 

5. Twin Laced Suspension (h). The trial of this 
suspension, incidental to collection trouble with laced 
suspension on a one-deg. curve, was made during the 
early stages of the tests. The design was never given 
serious consideration on account of inherent faults, — 
including expense of two lacings, the special yokes for 
attachment to feeder messenger which would be ex- 
pensive and difficult to maintain in any desired plane. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH CONTACT WIRE 
ARRANGEMENTS 
_ Shortly before the completion of test runs and the 
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While no particular trouble was encountered in con- 
nection with the three 4/0 contact wires, there was no 
indication of the additional wire being required, and its 
use would certainly complicate the contact system and 
introduce the undesirable requirement of maintaining 
approximately even tension in three wires instead of 
two in order to get the best results. 

The following data apply to contact system finally 
used for tests and demonstrations: 


MESSENGER 


FEEDER MESSENGER 


CLAMP SPACING | 


CONTACT WIRE 


CLAMP SFACING 


SINGLE CONTACT W/RE. 


20%0" 
FEEOER HANGER SPACING 


FEEOER MESSENGER 


FEEOER MESSENGER CLAMP SPACING 


on ne F 
COW7ACT WIRE CLAMP SPACING 


LACING nd 
} ON EACH WIRE 


DOUBLE CONTACT WIRES 


Fia. 
Wt. lin. ft. 

Member Material Size pounds 
IM OSSENGEME sce cistelelsiew als sh= H.S. Steel 54 in. 0.8 
Feeder Messenger........ Copper 1,000,000 cir. mils Sisal 
Feeder Messenger........ Copper 750,000 “ ef 2.325 
LGN 2 onc. sieywsssyeinls erciamieters Copper 105,000 “ s 0.322 
Oontact wité Lo... 25... Copper 211,600 “ & 0.64 
Contact wire 2........... Copper 211,600 “ 4 0.64 


After completion of tests it was decided that the 
arrangement with laced suspension for single and double 
contact wires should be as shown on Fig. 13. 


CONTACT SYSTEM ON CURVES 


All curve work in the original installation was fitted 
with loop hanger suspension for contact wires, and both 
feeder and contact wire hangers were inclined, as shown 
in Fig. 14. This illustration also shows feeder connec- 
tion at substation, consisting of one 1,000,000-cir. mil. 
cable, which supplied current to line for all tests includ- 
ing heat runs. 

Current collection on this curve construction, as 
experimentally installed, in combination with other 
factors affecting current collection, was not satisfactory 
on account of arcing. Laced suspension with inclined 


25"0 ame 
FEEDER HANGER SPACING 


CONTACT. WIRE CLEARANCE (MIN. DISTANCE 
FROM UNOER SIOE OF FEEDER PIESSENGER 
TO TOP OF CONTACT WIRE.) 


FEEDER MESSENGER CLAMP 


CONTACT WIRE CLEARANCE [/MIIV. OISTANCE 
FROM UNDERSIDE OF FEEDER MESSENGEP 
TO TOP OF CONTACT WIRE ) 
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messenger gave the same results. No further studies 
were made with inclined hangers but contact system 
was trimmed in chords with pull-offs located 150 ft. 
apart, as shown in Fig. 15. 

The final combination of laced and chord construction 
gave practically sparkless current collection. 


CONTACT WIRE TENSION 
As originally installed, contact wires had a tension 


CONTACT WIRE CLAMP 


CONTACT WIRE 


A 
CONTACT WIRE CLAMPS 
CONTACT WIRES A & B 
NOTE 


CLAMP A on wire A_ 
CLAMP Eon wikRE B 


13—CatENaryY Construction Lacep SusPpENsION For Contract Wires (Fina RECOMMENDATIONS) 


sy i mT 44 rer 7 
Fig. 14—Loorp-Hancer SUSPENSION ON CURVE 


Showing inclined messenger construction 


of 1000 lb. at 70 deg. fahr. Before tests were com- 
pleted, this tension was considerably below that value 
due to seasonal increase in temperature and many 
changes made in line construction. When curve work 
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was finally adjusted, late in June, tension was increased 
to from 1300 Ib. to 1400 lb. at 70 deg. fahr. and with 
improved collection throughout. 
COLLECTORS 
The collector used throughout for test runs and 


Fig. 15—Lacnup-Tyrr SusPENSION ON CURVE 


Showing chord construction and feeder connection 


demonstrations was the S-501-A slider trolley, with 
certain modifications mentioned later, Fig. 16. 

The collector consists of two flexibly mounted, con- 
tact shoes on top of a jointed diamond or pantograph 
frame, the diamond or pantograph frame being con- 
structed of Shelby tubing with malleable iron joint 
castings so hinged together that it can readily expand or 
contract to suit variations in height of contact wires. 

The collector is expanded or raised to its operating 


Fig. 16—S-501-A Pantrocrapa Usrep ror CurrENT CoL- 


LECTION TESTS 


As mounted on wooden structure in the Gondola carrying the grids 


position by means of four large coil springs attached to 
cams mounted on the same hinge shaft as the bottom 
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part of the diamond frame. Two of the large springs 
are energized and permanently attached to the base of 
the collector for balancing approximately the dead 
load of the moving parts. The other two large springs 
are connected to air cylinders by means of which they 
can be energized or de-energized at will. 


The small irregularities in the overhead are taken 
care of by the flexibility of the contact shoes. Each shoe 
is Independently hinged on two spring supported cams 
which allow it to rise and lower two in. independent of 
the main or diamond frame. The contact shoes are com- 
posed of sheet steel pans with sheet steel hornsattached 
to each end for picking up the siding wires. The 
wearing strips are of hard drawn copper, 3/16 in. 
thick and 1-3/16 in. wide, having one edge bent over 
slightly to prevent fouling, leaving approximately 
34 in. of width, flat surface. On each side of each pan 
is one long, renewable, wearing strip, and in themiddle of 
each pan where most of the wearis concentrated between 
the outside strips, two short, renewable, wearing strips. 
This gives at the middle section of each shoe a line 
contact with the contact wires of approximately three 
in. or a total for both shoes of six in. The space be- 
tween the renewable, wearing strips is filled with a 
lubricant for preventing a rapid deterioration of both 
strips and contact wire. Shoes are shown in plan in 
Fig. 17. 


The standard collector has a rated continuous capac- 
ity of 1000 amperes, or 2000 amperes for two min., and 
is suitable for speeds up to 60 mi. per hr. 

In order to bring the capacity up to the heavy current 
requirements, the collectors were fitted with additional 
shunts around each bearing and a flat copper strip 
along one side of both top and bottom framearms. The 
additional weight imposed by this copper necessitated 
increasing capacity of balancing springs. 

As far as principle of design goes, a standard collector 
was used and the only special precaution taken was to 
surface the wearing strips on an emery-covered face 
plate after assembly, which should be done in regular 
practise regardless of current values. 


COLLECTOR PRESSURE 

During testing period, collector pressures varying 
between 19 and 43 lb. were used. Reference to list 
of test runs shows that the pressure finally used for the 
collector and contact system dealt with was about 40 
Ib. This pressure was necessary on account of the 
“increased moving weight due to copper shunts and 
strips. 


_ CURRENT COLLECTION TESTS 
The following list gives data on a group of representa- 
tive test runs with both 850 and 1500 volts, using the 
type of contact system finally adopted. More than 
350 test runs were made and records kept in connection 
with all runs. 
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Fig. 17—PanroGRAPH SHOES 
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____Two No.0000 Groved Ne. Focirg 
Trolley Wires, Side by Side 


Detaorts or Laced Construction 


Fig. 18—ARRANGEMENT OF EQuIPMENT FOR TEMPERATURE TESTS 


we 
June 1927 
TESTS AT 850 AND 1500 VOLTS 
No. of 

Test Speed collectors | Pressure 

no. mi.perhr.| Volts used lbs. Date 
125 50 850 1 32.5 * 6-15-23 
150 50 850 1 30 6-19-23 
160 50 850 2 35 33 6-23-23 
161 50 850 2 354.33" 6-23-23 
162 50 850 2 35 33 6-23-23 
164 50 850 Soe Shee ss 6-23-23 
172 54 850 2 35 4°37 6-24-23 
173 54 850 2 35 37 6-24-23 
224 65 850 i 37.5 6-28-23 
225 60 850 1 37.5 6-28-23 
227 60 850 n 37.5 6-28-23 
232 50 850 2 39 40.5| 7-10-23 
240 50 850 1 40.5 7-11-23 
244 55 850 I 40r5, 7-12-23 
249 57 850 ce 40.5 7-13-23 
250 56 850 ee 40.5 42 7-13-23 
254 57 850 1 39.5- 7-13-23. 
255 58 850 1 39.5 TRIGA) 
256 53 850 2 139.5 42° 713523 
257 55 850 B) 39.5 42 7-13-23 
278 58 850 2 34.5 7-16-23 
280 58 850 1 34.5 7-16-23 

96 32 1500 oe 32.5 34.5| 6—- 423 
110 52 1500 2 32.5 34.5] . 6-15-23 
191 48 1500 2 39 40.5| 6-26-23 
192 48 1500 2 39 40.5| 6-26-23 
198 40 1500 1 39 | 6-26-23 
200 , 60 1500 1 39 6-26-23 
259 46 1500 ff 39.5 7-14-23 
261 48 1500 1 39.5 —- 7-14-23 
281 50. 1500 i 39.5 7-17-23 
28: 1500 il 39.5 7-17-23 


‘TEMPERATURE TESTS 
Temperature tests were made to determine heating 


of the contact wire, feeder, messenger, pantograph 


shoe, etc., in order to definitely establish that it is 
possible to conduct heavy currents to a locomotive. 


These tests were made on the laced overhead trolley 
construction as shown in Fig. 7. The feeder in this 
section is a 1,000,000-cir. mil copper conductor acting 


as a messenger. 
The general arrangement of oe test train, neste of 


_pantographs, and overhead construction is shown in 


ig. 18. The thermometers were placed on the contact 
e, feeder, lacing, and messenger near lacings, 1, 4, 10, 


raised and current maintained at approximately 5200 


sfor five min. Nine readings were taken at one- 


, the first five being taken while current 
“and the last four after the ci uit was 


pt hese hy 


ntograph 
mperes 
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TEST NO. 1 
5200 Amperes for Approximately Five Minutes, Two Pantographs. 
Maximum Temperature Rise, Deg. Cent. 


at Pantograph) Distance from Pantograph No. 1 


Thermometer |————_|____j_—__=———— 
location No. 1 | No. 2 }127.5 ft.| 150 ft. | 195 ft. (217% ft.) 15 ft.* 

Feeder......... 4 28 Tas 30 Qe 27 1.0 
Pacing Ss eer one 12 33 13:26 13.5 14.5 13 ste 
Contact wire 35 67 31.0 28.4 29.0 21 4.2 
Shoess..... sees 10 17 c 

Temperature of air, 25 deg. cent. 

TEST NO. 2 


5200 Amperes for Approximately Five Minutes, One Pantograph. 
Maximum Temperature Rise, Deg. Cent. 


at Pantograph Distance from Pantograph No. 1 


Thermometer |_| —_ , ——_ , —__ | —___-|—_——_- 

location “ | No.1] No. 2 |127.5ft.| 150 ft. | 195 ft. |21724 ft.! 15 ft.* 
Feeder......... 29 40.5 | 31 30 28.5 | 28.0 115, 
TOR OTe, Ob ley 55 18.0 | 16.0 15.6 16.0 | 14 Ate 
Contact wire 101 | 36.0 | 28 2OE2E ie SOs Sule 23e5 27 
Shoes\'s. nen 53 


Temperature of air, 25 deg. cent. 
*Thermometer location on opposite side from source of power, 


These tests do not reproduce exact operating con- 
ditions after a train has started but might apply while 
locomotive is standing still, attempting to start a train. 
The temperatures obtained are so low and the current 
and time used in the tests so high that they clearly 
indicate that no trouble would be experienced due to 
overheating of the distributing, contact, or collecting 
equipment. 


BuRN-OFF TESTS 


These tests were made to determine the amount of 
burning which would be obtained if a pantograph should 
start to drop while carrying heavy currents and for some 
reason was checked and held in position a few inches 
from the contact wire. These tests were made with the 
locomotive standing still. While different amounts of — 
current were passing through the contact wire and 
pantograph, the pantograph was released, stopped, and 
held. Potential of 1500 volts was held on the contact 
wire throughout the tests. Twenty tests of this kind 
-were made, with current reaching a maximum of 4400 
cA the maximum “dEADsf of the ieee 's being 
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catenary suspension, with practically no change in 
contact wire weight and freedom of vertical movement 
throughout. There is a corresponding variation in 
current transfer capacity. 


It is desirable to provide a contact member of uniform 
flexibility and, as'far as possible, of uniform weight 
throughout. The necessity for flexibility and uniform- 
ity in weight increases as current values increase. 

It is important to avoid the use of fittings which ob- 
struct in any way the contact between contact wire and 
pantograph shoes. 

Contact Wire Lubrication. Experience gained by 
these tests and on lines equipped with the same or 
similar type of pantograph shows that a very thin 
film of lubricant should be maintained on under: side 
of contact wire and that there is no difficulty in this 
connection provided pantograph shoes are properly 
lubricated. 


It is interesting to note that contact resistance 
between wire and shoe is decreased when lubricant is 
used. This is probably due to elimination of chattering 
and actual glazing of contact wire and wearing strips of 
pantograph shoes. 

Contact Wire Tension. Contact wire tension should 
be maintained at the highest value consistent with 
temperature conditions and other limiting features. 

Current Collector Design. The efficiency of ae device 
is affected by the following details: 


Weight of moving parts and friction in bearings 
and joints which may interfere with its response to 
any change in contact wire height, 

Design of contact shoe, including number and 
assembly of wearing strips, lubrication, and facilities 
for lubrication, 

When two shoes are used, the degree of independence 
‘ of movement and spring control, 

The rigidity of pantograph frame in connection with 
side sway, 

It is to be noted that a collector of standard design, 
with slight modifications to increase current carrying 
capacity, was used throughout these tests. 


Shoe Pressure. The word “‘pressure” is intended to 
mean the pressure exerted at standard contact wire 
height with pantograph in motion or with friction 
practically eliminated. This value can be obtained by 
tying pantograph with shoe at standard contact wire 
height and reading pressure with spring balance while 
pantograph is shaken, thus approximating the condi- 
tion while collecting. 

It is desirable to emphasize the importance of pressure 
in connection with current collection, and, when more 
than one collector is used, the equalization of pressure. 

Shoe pressure must be adapted to the overhead con- 
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tact system design and should be maintained at the 
minimum value found practicable in each case. 

Number of Collectors Used and their Spacing. These 
items determine the total upward pressure on contact 
wires and distribution of pressure, and certain com- 
binations may disqualify a contact system suitable for 
use with a single collector or other combinations. 

The number of collectors used must be determined 
by their design, current to be collected, and their 
minimum spacing, by overhead contact system design 
outside of locomotive design, and other considerations. 
It is desirable to make this distance a maximum. 

Speed. The. speed at which a collector is moved 
introduces the effects of wind pressure on pantograph 
frame and certain parts, such as shoe horns, the inertia 
of pantograph frame and. shoes, and side whipping 
with bad track surface. It also places limits on grades 
in contact wire and changes in weight and flexibility 
of contact wire. 

Effect of Voltage on Current Collection. Test runs 
were made with 750, 850, and 1500 volts. With all 
other conditions the same, no difference could be 
detected in quality of current collection with the three 
voltages mentioned. 

General. Conservative evaluation of these tests 
and experience gained from operated lines indicate that 
2000 amperes or more can be successfully collected, at 
any speed up to 60 or 70 mi. per hour, with one panto- 
graph, and 4000 amperes with two pantographs. 

These tests also demonstrate that it is practicable to 
design and construct an overhead contact and distribu- 
tion system capable of delivering more than the amount 
of current required for train propulsion, with line 
potentials used to date for trunk line electrification. 

The type of suspension, connecting messenger or 
feeder messenger and contact wire or wires, and its 
conductivity must be governed by the maximum 
current to be collected. 

These tests and experience lead to the following 
approximate ratings for the types of construction given: 

a. Steel messenger, two 4/0 copper contact. wires, 
loop hangers, feed taps spaced 1000 ft., as used on 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway: 

Normal current, 1000 amperes with a maximum of 
1500. 

b. Compound catenary with auxiliary feeder, mes- 
senger, loop hangers, and feed taps spaced 300 ft. © 

Normal current 2000 amperes with a maximum 
of 2700. 

c.. For higher current value, the frequencies of feeder 
taps must be increased in proportion to the fanitent 
demand. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 1133. 


Railway Inclined Catenary Standardized Design 


BY O. M. JORSTAD: 


Associate, A. 1. E. E. 


Synopsis.—A description is given of a new method of overhead 
contact design, the ‘‘ideal inclined catenary.” This is based on an 
originally discovered tension and weight relation formula. A 
proof of the formula is given and other characteristics of the design 
are mathematically analyzed. 

A number of railroads now using inclined catenary is listed and 


RAILROAD track alinement is made up of a suc- 

cession of tangents and curves. The overhead 

contact system in an electrification must be 
designed to follow the alinement so that the current 
collector of the car or locomotive will always make 
contact in a satisfactory manner. 

Many types of overhead contact systems have 
been designed and applied on the many electrified 
railroads throughout the world. On tangent sections 
they are practically all similar in one respect, 7. e., their 
catenary hangers are vertical. The curve construc- 
tions, however, generally speaking, may be divided 
into two classes, one with hangers vertical as on tan- 
gent and the other with hangers inclined across the 
track. The vertical hanger type is called, by some, 
the polyhedral type and by others the chord type, as 
the catenary construction is pulled into a series of 
straight lines or chords over the track by pull-offs 
from a back-bone or pull-off posts. The inclined 
hanger type pulls the contact wire into a position over 
the curved track by inclining the hangers and thus 
causing them to function as combined pull-offs and 
hangers. Back-bones and pull-offs, except on the 
sharper curves, are usually omitted in the inclined 
catenary construction. 

Chord. construction is an adaptation of tangent 
construction to curves. Likewise, the more usual 
inclined construction has heretofore been the result of 
displacing the messenger of the correlated tangent con- 
struction laterally. In the United States, both types 
are in general use with inclined catenary the most com- 
mon on main line electrifications. In other countries, 
however, the chord type has. been the most favored. 
The following is a partial list of users of inclined cate- 
nary in this and other countries: 

The New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
Co. : 

New York, Westchester, and Boston Ry., 

Boston and Maine Railroad. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 

‘ Norfolk and Western Ry., 
- Virginian Ry.,. 

Detroit, Toledo, and Ironton Railroad. 

1. General Engineering Dept., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Presented at the Summer Convention of the A. I. E. E., Detroit, 
Mich., June 20-24, 1927. 


data on the weights and tensions of their overhead constructions are 
given for comparison purposes with the “ideal.” 

The necessity of making a definite selection of a proper contact 
wire tension in any inclined catenary design is indicated and that 
this, together with the use of the design formula, leads to standardiza- 
tion of overhead systems is pointed out. 


Chicago, North Shore, and Milwaukee Railroad Co., 
Canadian National Rys., 


Lancaster, Morecambe, and Heysham Railroad in 
England, 


Midi Railroad in France. 


This list indicates that the inclined catenary is a 
practicable construction and that in every electrifica- 
tion of the immediate future it will in all probability 
come up for consideration. It also strongly indicates 
that an inclined catenary of some description will be a 
future standard overhead. 


The good qualities of the inclined construction may 
be partially summarized as follows: It is artistic and 
makes a strong appeal to the esthetic sense. It is 
economical of material in that it employs two wire 
members to do the work of the usual three or four in 
the chord type. It has inherent automatic tension 
characteristics and above all it supplies a contact line 
that approaches most closely the ideal desired, 2. e., 
uniform flexibility. The greatest obstacle in the way 
of its more general use has been the comparative com- 
plexity of methods of design. 


As stated above, the present forms of inclined 
catenary curve construction were developed from the 
correlated tangent construction and consequently 
acquired similar tensions and sags for similar lengths 
of spans. In the design of the tangent construction, 
there has been no fixed rule for determining the relative 
values of the various factors of design, tension, weight, 
sag, etc., of messenger and contact. The object sought 
was a maximum span with sags selected to keep the 
contact wire from being displaced by wind and leaving 
the collector. Such requirements resulted in a great 
variety of tangent catenary designs, each one depending 
on local and special conditions. The resulting related. 
inclined catenary curve constructions were not entirely 
satisfactory from the designer’s standpoint as there was 
difficulty in securing proper alinements but they were 
made operative and were usually a great improvement 
over previous chord constructions, particularly on multi- 
track sections. 


There is now available, however, the discovered 
formula, 


Tn/T. = Wa/W. (1) 


which provides a basis for a simplified and precise 
design of inclined catenary. In the formula, W, = 
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weight of contact wire in lb. (kg.) per linear ft., T, = 
tension of contact wire in lb., W, = weight of messen- 
ger wire in lb. (kg.) per linear ft., and T,, = tension of 
messenger wire in lb. In this design, the contact wire 
is practically parallel to the center line of track and all 
hangers in any given curve are-parallel, 7. e., they make 
the same angle with the vertical. Also it must be noted 
that it is the combination of the weight and tension 
relation indicated by the formula and the approximate 
parallelism of contact wire with center line of the 
curved track that provides what may be called an ideal 
inclined catenary. With one of the two conditions 
absent, an ideal inclined catenary is not secured. 


It should also be noted that this ideal combination 
of conditions can be secured only at some one selected 
design temperature. A change in temperature tends 
to modify both of the combination factors in a con- 
struction, as 7'./T,, does not usually stay constant 
over a range of temperature and the contact wire dis- 
torts either vertically or horizontally with the least 


Fig. 1—SHowine INCLINED CATENARY IN PERSPECTIVE 


change in temperature. This variation of tension with 
temperature is, however, a characteristic of all non- 
automatic catenary constructions. 


Also, any loss in weight of the contact wire after 
construction due to wear by collector causes a departure 
from the ideal design conditions. The loss in weight 
of contact is accompanied by a corresponding loss in 
tension and thus the formula is apparently satisfied. 
The loss in weight of contact wire, however, causes the 
tension of messenger to decrease due to its decreased 
load. This causes the messenger to rise, pulling up 
the contact wire at the middle of span with consequent 
distortion from its original position of parallelism to 
center line of track. Distortion due to loss of weight 
with wear, however, is common to all contact systems. 


A demonstration of the truth of the formula may be 
made as follows. Fig. 1 isa sketch in perspective of the 
usual inclined catenary. Herea is the contact wire, bthe 
messenger, andc, c, the inclined hangers. Fig. 2 is a 
plan view of an ideal inclined catenary span with zero 
length of shortest hangers. The contact wire a is a 
parabola and the curve f, the projection of the messen- 
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ger on the horizontal plane of contact wire, is also a 
parabola.2. The two parabolas are tangent at their 
vertices. 

The ideal contact line or wire is defined as the wire 
under tension which lies in a horizontal plane and has 
the form of a parabola whose horizontal sag for a given 
span and curve is equal to the middle ordinate of the 
circular arc of the same span. For the usual spans and 
usual degrees of curvature there is practically no differ- 
ence in the tensions or positions of the wire in the form 
of a parabola or an arc of a circle’. 


oO 


SS = 
ia) 
Fig, 2—PiLan View or Ipraut INCLINED CATENARY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Ai— A>» Fig. 2 is a vertical plane through the mes- 
senger and contact parallel to the principal axis B, B, 
of the contact parabola. In Fig. 3 the triangle g h 7 is 
a projection horizontally on the vertical plane A; — A» 
of Fig. 2 of the inclined catenary construction. 

In Fig. 3; 

gh = horizontal sag of contact parabola, 

g 2 = hanger in the plane of projection, 

hi = sag of messenger. 


Gg 4 


Fig. 3—Prosection Horizonratty or Iprau INcLINED 
CaTENARY CONSTRUCTION ON VERTICAL PLANE A, Ao OF 
Fre. 2 


Fig. 4 is a projection similar to Fig. 3 but with the 
following additional construction: 

g h is extended horizontally to 0, 

70 is dropped vertically from 7 to 0, 

a vertical is constructed through g, 

7m is extended horizontally from 7 to meet vertical 

atm, 
the diagonal 2h is extended to meet vertical at k. 

In the triangle mig of Fig. 4, 7g has the slope of 

the hanger and if its length is assumed to represent the 


2. See Appendix I. 
3. See Appendix IV. 
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force on the hanger due to the dead load of contact 
wire and horizontal load caused by tension in contact 
wire then the latter two forces are represented respec- 
tively by the other two sides of the force triangle m g 
and mi. 

Likewise in triangle mi k of Fig. 4, 7 k has the slope 
of the messenger and as m7 represents the horizontal 
load on the messenger due to tension in contact, the 
other two sides of the triangle will represent the other 


Fia. alee oF Fia. 3 Wiis ADDITIONAL Cosirnuccion 
LINES . 


two forces on the messenger, mk the total dead load 
acting vertically and 7 k the resultant load on messenger 
acting in the direction of slope of messenger. 

Therefore 


mk =W.+Wn, weight of contact plus weight of 


messenger, and since mg = W, = weight of contact 


xe (2) 
then —— 
gk = W,, = weight of messenger + (3) 

and i 
gk/mg = W/W. * (4) 


The two triangles in the Fig. 4, gh k and h oi, are 


similar since their corresponding angles are equal. 


Therefore , 
; gh/ho =gk/io (5) 
But CE Grr Tis 
3 eG 10 = mg, by construction (6) 
_ Therefore . 
; gh/ho = gk/mg trom 5 and 6 (7) 
Also - “alts 
oe gh/ho = T,,/T. see Appendix ITI . (8) 
Baer ie 
T/T. = Wn/W. (axiomatic from (4), (7), and (8)) (9) 


‘9 it has thus Boe Cee that ee ideal inclined 
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length of hangers. 
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This ¢an be demonstrated by considering Fig. 5. 
On Fig. 5,gh 7 is the g hi of Fig. 3; gs p h is another 
figure showing the projection of the more usual inclined 
catenary with shortest hanger hp of some length. 
The only difference between the ideal inclined catenary 
g hi and the usual inclined catenary illustrated is in the 
The other factors in the two are 
identical, weight of contact, tension of contact, weight 
of messenger, and tension of messenger. Consequently, 
the usual inclined catenary with ideal contact line and 
parallel hangers will be in agreement with the formula. 
And conversely, if weights and tension are chosen in 
accordance with the formula, an ideal inclined catenary — 
results if the contact line is made ideal. 

In demonstrating the formula it has been assumed 
that the hangers were without weight. Practically, 
they will have some weight, this usually approximating 
five per cent of contact and messenger weight. This — 
weight will have an effect on the actual slope and sag in. 
practical construction and must be provided for. If. 
the hanger weight is included by prorating it and in- 
cluding with contact and messenger weights, the ratio 
of weights and consequently of tensions in the formula 
is not changed so that if a basic contact tension is 
selected, the messenger tension will be fixed regardless 
of whether hanger weights are considered or not. 
Therefore, in preliminary determination or selection of 
messenger tension, hanger GEIS can be safely 
ignored. 

In determining slopes of hangers and slopes of messen- 
ger and sag of messenger, however, the weights of hang- 
ers must be taken into consideration. Such considera- 
tion, however, will not destroy the value of the formula 
in practical applications as the distortion due to the. 
hanger weights in the extreme case, 7. e., the case where 
the shortest hanger is assumed to have zero {Suh is 
practically negligible: 


Ig 


Fig. 5—PRoJECTION OF 
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requires that a messenger weighing 2.87 lb. per ft. 
(3.54 kg. per m.) have a tension of 9240 Ib. (4200 kg.) 
in order to satisfy the design conditions for ideal 
inclined catenary. 

On the assumption that tangent construction con- 
ditions are also satisfied by the indicated curve messen- 


ger tension—7.e., that a practical spanand sag results— . 


the next step in the order of design is to find the length 
of hangers in the tangent span selected. Fig. 7 is a 
diagram method based on the formula and the supple- 
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Fic. 6—NoMoGRAM OF FUNDAMENTAL FORMULA FOR DESIGN OF 
Ipeau Incuinep Catenary Tm/T, = Wm/W, 


mentary truth that for every tangent hanger, a corre- 
sponding inclined hanger for each degree of curve can 
be selected. 

The basic formula (9) is independent of span length 
or degree of curvature. Furthermore, the quantities 
in the formula are kept constant in all spans and curves 
in the usual practical alinement. Hence, any tangent 
span length may be selected as a basis for a group of 
curves of same span length. With the hangers of the 
basic tangent span selected, the corresponding hangers 
of any of the related curve spans can be found by simple 
mathematical operations. The operations are per- 
formed graphically in Fig. 7. 

Fig. 7 is constructed by laying off the tangent half- 
span with the customary assumption that it is a para- 
bola and that the contact line is horizontal. The 
tangent hangers of the half-span are drawn in to scale 
at desired hanger positions with the contact line shown 
the proper distance below the messenger. The slope 
lines of the inclined hangers for the various degrees of 
curvature are determined by laying off W.,, the unit 
weight of contact with prorated hanger weight verti- 
cally and the radial load® per unit of contact hori- 
zontally and drawing in the straight lines through zero 
and such points. The radial load per foot of contact 


.5. See Appendix IV. 
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is T'./R, where R is the radius in feet of the curve.® 
The length of the inclined hanger is found by projecting 
horizontally from the corresponding tangent hanger 
length to the proper slope line. The angle with the 
vertical is found with a protractor. A tabulation of 
corresponding hanger and angles is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
LENGTH AND ANGLE OF HANGERS 
1 Deg. 2 Deg. 
Tangent 
Alinement length Angle Angle 
hanger no.| in inches Deg. Length Deg Length 
1 9% 33% 12 52 16 
6 12% oo 15 id 21 
3 18% ki) 22% % 30% 
4 27% ; 33 r 45 
5 40 es 4814 “ 66 
6 54% § 65% sf 89% 


Both length and angle values in Fig. 7 can be readily 
checked if desired by the use of appropriate formulas. 

The formula for determining the length of tangent 
hangers is based on commonly known characteristics 
of the parabola: 


h=e-+ (427s/L?) (10) 
where 
h = hanger length, 
e° = length of shortest hanger at lowest point of sag, 
x = horizontal distance of hanger from lowest point 
of sag, 
s = sag of the half-span considered, 


L/2 = length of the half-span considered. 
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Fie. 7—DiIaGRaAM FOR GRAPHICALLY DETERMINING HANGER 
LENGTHS AND ANGLES 


The corresponding inclined hanger length is deter- 
mined by multiplying the tangent hanger length by 
multiplier as found in the following formula: 


(OMIA re + W.32) 4 /Wen (11) 
The angle of hanger with vertical is 
Tan T./R Wen (12) 


The practically standard method of designating 


6. See ‘‘Notes on Catenary Construction” by Sidney ee 
ton, eronY Institute Journal, Dec., 1914, p. 720. 
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hangers is to give their angle of inclination from the 
vertical and their length from center line of messenger 
to center line of contact. Also, the practically standard 
term for designating the horizontal distance between 
center lines of contact and messenger is ‘“‘the 
displacement.” 
= The length of the shortest hanger i is orealy taken as 
ae: lin. This length selection, however, depends on 
various conditions and the hanger may be made shorter 
or longer as circumstances may require. In ee 7 the 
shortest hanger is 9 in. 
. With the design following the formes it can be 
‘ demonstrated that the inclination of the suspension 
4 string is the same as that of the hangers in all cases, 
4. @., with any length of shortest hanger. 
“eite basic formula can be put into the form 


PW = (En + T.)/(Wan + Wer), a continued 
-_- proportion . (13) 
Therefore 


— T./Wen R = (Pm + Te)/(Wan + Wen) R, multiplying 
bot sides of. (13) by 1/R  * (14) 
5 The formula for angle which the hanger makes, with 
the vertical is previously given as 

= hs aalign eh o| Wen R (12) 


The angle with vertical made ee the suspension 


| string is 

3 © tan (Pao 1) (Wu Fis} 0 (15) 
: This is so since the suspension string takes a position 
-- in the direction of the resultant of the two forces acting 


on it, the vertical force due to dead load of span 
ates (Wm + Wen) Land the horizontal force (Tn + T.) L/R. 
a And hence the tangent of the vertical angle is 


ee es Ly (Waa + Wer) L (16) 
a _which upon simplification becomes ah 


Therefore the two angles are equal since their tan- 
gents are equal. (From (12), (17), and (14).). 
ae ; Consequently, the total displacement of the insulator 


al “zero” length of shortest ey 
a. of the f DESENEET ford a pees 


messenger ar 


hanger weight 
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seupparts from center fine of contact wire may be found 


pe iy Ries pode ordinate of curve for 


, 


Since the design formula W./Wnri = T./Tm iS as- 
sumed to be followed, then 


. T./Tm is also a Ponta (19) 
Likewise the various forms of the formula obtained 


. by composition are constants. 


"CW ink ae Wen) /Wen (20) 
and 
pe ory (21) 
are constants. With zero length of shortest hanger the 
length of longest hanger at support in tangent spans 
is the same as a vertical sag, 1. Cs, 
= (Wea Wan) 2/8 L, (22) 
The angle ee the inclined hanger at support makes 
with the vertical will depend on the tension in the con- 
tact wire. The tangent of this angle is, 
8 T.d/(Wern + Wmn) L? (displacement over sag (22)) 


(23) 


It is a variable. . 
_ Another expression for the value of tangent of hanger 
angle is 
(24) 


(is = T.)/R (Wen ae W mn) 


Fig. 8—D1aGRAM FoR TANGENT Hancer Lenetu ForMULA 


which gives the slope of the supporting insulator string. 


_ As the two angles are equal, their tangents are equal. 

Sol. d/(We, + W mn) P sz = (Pm ie Deiak. (Wen 5 WY ie 
i 1 ae 

at 

eer: r. R d= 

and 


US Ee oe) L, simplifying 22), 


d=L/8R X (Tn + T,)/T 


— 
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from the tangent to the body of the curve. This section 
of the overhead is somewhat similar to a spiraled section 
of the running track. With an inclined catenary 
designed according to formula, transition design is 
greatly simplified as the selection of hangers of suitably 
varying angle and length becomes a relatively simple 
process by means of the diagram of Fig. 7. 

Usually a simple design is economical and results in 
lowest cost for the duty performed. It is not proposed 
to demonstrate with mathematical exactness that the 
formula design of inclined catenary results in lowest 
over-all construction costs. The following analysis 
would indicate, however, that this is practically true. 

Assuming equally good. design of supporting struc- 
tures, the combination of minimum loads consistent 
with minimum dimensions of catenary structure, both 
vertical and horizontal, should result in minimum sup- 
porting structures. If a messenger tension greater 
than that demanded by formula is selected by the 
designer, there will of course be a greater side load on 
the structures than if the formula were followed, since 
the side load varies directly as total wire tension. The 
dimensions may be reduced vertically somewhat but 
probably will not be reduced horizontally because of the 
distortion of the contact wire from the position parallel 
to center line of track. 

If a messenger tension less than that of formula is 
selected in order to diminish the side load, the vertical 
and horizontal dimensions of catenary and of support- 
ing structure will be increased as the sag is increased 
and although there may be a smaller effective side load, 
overcoming the distortion of the contact and messenger 
will require additional pull-offs and other changes 
such as auxiliary back-bones or more frequent supports 
with the probable net result of increased cost. 

One of the greatest economic advantages of designing 
according to the formula is the resultant easy erection 
of the wires. All parts fit together naturally and there 
are minimum secondary stresses. The construction 
can be handled like a truss with members designed and 
connected properly, as compared. to a truss in which 
members are not of proper length and in which the loads 
are carried eccentrically by the members. Cables are 
of course much more flexible than truss members and 
hence can be more easily pulled into connection with 
other members but nevertheless secondary stresses and 
distortion result with inexact design and must be pro- 
vided for in the original design or as later experience 
dictates. With the inclined designed as per formula, 
the parts fit and come together easily so that the time 
and labor of erection and later maintenance become a 
minimum. 

Design based on the formula also makes variations of 
the simple inclined catenary relatively easy. Double 
catenary, either with double contact or messenger or 
both, and staggered catenary on curve and tangent are 
examples of such variations. Furthermore, as is often 
desirable, if a:stretch of chord construction is required, 
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it can be readily introduced without complications 
between sections of inclined catenary. 

The formula would appear to handicap design in that 
it selects but one messenger tension value and thus 
fixes the dimensions of the catenary on tangent as well 
as on curve after the other three factors, contact 
weight, contact tension, and messenger weight, are 
settled upon. There should be no objection to the 
limitations imposed if a reasonable construction results. 
If the resulting construction is not considered reason- 
ble, it is still possible to change the other factors of 
design such as contact material and tension as well as 
messenger material and resulting tension in order to 
better satisfy tangent conditions. 

The result of following this method of design will 
be the eventual selection of several contact weight and 
tension conditions as standards so that for similar 
service on comparable lines there will be available a 
suitable standard. Such a condition should enable 
sound comparisons to be readily made of operating 
conditions on such lines. 

Assuming that a contact wire of a given weight and 
tension relation is installed as tentative standard prac- 
tise, the inclined catenary construction has an inherent 
tendency to maintain this relation of weight and tension 
constant for a given temperature over a period of years, 
as the operating slope of hangers and position of contact 
wire over track depend on such relation being kept 
constant. The tension of the contact wire is a much 
more important design factor in any inclined catenary 
than in chord construction. It is in fact the basic or 
starting factor. . In the chord type of construction the 
tension of the contact wire may vary over a wide range 
and not produce any noticeable effect on the shape of 
the construction. Two lines or sections of chord con- 
struction may appear exactly alike and yet have very 
different contact tensions and hence different collecting 
characteristics. This is not so of inclined catenary 
constructions. If they are otherwise alike, their contact 
tensions are also alike and consequently their collecting 
characteristics will be alike and they will stay alike with 
similar temperatures. True operating comparisons 
can then be made of such overheads under the same 
or differing services with the gradual result of con- 
tinually improving the standards. The economic 
result of such a condition should be very satisfactory. 
It would only be a matter of time before the most 
economically designed and operated line or lines for 
certain conditions would be found. 

It is interesting and valuable to use the robe 
as a check on already existing and operating inclined 
catenaries. Investigation shows that practically all 
lines heretofore installed depart more or less from this 
criterion, some more than fifty per cent. This might 
indicate one of two conditions. Either the formula 
application is not practically necessary and inclined 
catenary is very adaptable or present inclined catenary 
construction designs are subject to refinement. 


a oe —- 
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Data showing the departure from the formula on 
certain important lines already installed are as follows: 
Canadian National Railways. From data which 
_ appeared in the Railway Age, May 2, 1925, in article, 
“New Catenary Construction on the Canadian 
National, ” and elsewhere, the following values were 


secured: 
We 0.745 Ib., 
rete): 6O4 bel b 
: T, = 2400 Ib., 
Taek = 3600 lb. 


f,, as per formula should be 2790 Ib. Hence, tension 
used is 30 per cent higher. 

Pennsyluama Railroad. Philadelphia to Paoli Elec- 
trification. From data in The Electric Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1916: 


Wp» = 0.510 Tee 
W. = 0.509 + 0.320 = 0.829 lb., 
T. = 3000 + 1000 = 4000 lb., 
Lm = 3500 Ib. 
T », according to formula, should be 2470 lb. Hence, 
tension used is 42 per cent higher. 
f New York, Westchester, and Boston Railway. Data in 
_ Sidney Withington’s article, Journal of Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dec., 1914, are as follows: 


W,, = 0.810 lb., 

W. eps = - 1.199 lb., 
Tn = 4900 lb., 
T. = 3500 lb. 
: Tn, according to formula, is 2370 lb. - Hence, tension 
used is 107 per cent higher. 
NL. Y., N. H., & H. R. R. Danbury Branch. From. 

Dene 313° of Electric Railway Journal for August 29, 
Wn = 0.668 lb., 
a W.. = 0.641 + 0.641 = 1.282 lb., 
. F T. = 1600 + 1815 = 3415 lb., 

- IN eS - 3900 Ib. 
Bedi) aE according to formula, Suten be 1785 Ib. Hence, 


Midi | fe usan of pea Se data on page 175 of 


tion fe obtained: 
eter wa = 0.65 kg., 
i) = D: oe Th o; pe = 
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inclined catenary is a practical though somewhat 
empirical design. The design based on the discovered 
formula is proposed as an improvement as it is both 
practical and scientific. 

The formula gives an exact statement of the relations 
of the various design factors involved. It is just as 
true as the equation of the parabola and to question a 
design based on it is comparable to questioning the use 
of the parabola formula in the design of the usual 
catenary. ee 

The simplicity of the discovered formula indicates 
that the ideal inclined catenary construction with its 
two parabolas and connecting parallel hangers is a 
special shape which is closely allied to other geometrical 
shapes, the cone, the cylinder, and the sphere. And 


_ Just as these are inherently best suited for certain 


mechanical purposes, the ideal inclined catenary shape — 


Fig. 9—Sxercs Usep in Proor tHat Trace or ELEMENTARY 


Hangers IS A PARABOLA 


is especially adapted for railway overhead construction 
on curves. It fits the track alinement perfectly. 
Appendix 1 

Demonstration of proof that curve U V is a parabola. 

RV = parabola of contact wire, by construction and 
definition, 
ab, a; b, = parallel elementary paueere supporting 
contact wire, 

W V = intersection of lata este of contact 
wire with inclined plane of messenger slope, — 

U V = curve formed by elementary hangers a }, 


a b,, etc., piercing plane of messenger slope at points 


b, bi, etc. 
To prove curve U V isa parabola: 
Pass vertical planes through e 

a b, ard a; by bee to pee 
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Therefore, } 
bc/b, ¢; = x?/x?, axiomatic (33) and (34) (35) 

Therefore curve U V is a parabola, since it has the 
properties of a parabola. 

Therefore, the curve which the assumed elements 
trace in their intersection of the inclined plane of 
messenger slope is a parabola. 

Likewise, the projection of the messenger on the 
horizontal plane of the contact wire is demonstrated to 
be a parabola. 


Appendix IT 


Proof that U V represents the true position of the 
inclined messenger. 

Assume a b is the position of longest hanger of some 
given span and that b is the point of attachment of 
hanger to messenger. The messenger with the calcu- 


lated resultant load can be-so tensioned as to pass . 


through b and V and it will take the shape of a parabola. 

Only one parabola can be constructed with vertex at 
V and passing through 6. Hence, the messenger will 
‘take the shape of the parabola UV. Hence, the 
elementary hangers will intersect the plane in the 
parabola U V formed by messenger and therefore the 
assumed construction is demonstrated to be a true 
construction. 


Appendix III 


Proof that tensions of contact and messenger vary 
inversely as their horizontal sags. 
In Fig. 10, 
ab = length. representing the sag of the inclined 
messenger in feet (36) 
ac = length representing the horizontal sag of pro- 
jection of messenger on horizontal plane in feet (37) 
ea = length representing resultant load on messenger 
in pounds (38) 
de = length representing dead load on messenger in 
pounds (39) 
da = length representing horizontal load on messen- 
ger and also on contact wire in pounds (40) 
fa = length representing middle ordinate or horizontal 


sag of the contact parabola in feet (41) 
‘= = (ea) L?/8 (a b) parabola formula (42) 
7. = (da) L?/8 (f a) parabola formula (43) 
T'm/T. = (ea) (fa)/(ab) (da), dividing (42) by (43) 

44 
(da) /(ea) = (ac)/(ab), similar triangles be 
and 
(da)/(ac) = (ea)/(ab), from (45) (46) 

Therefore 
Tm/T. = (da)/(ac) X (f a)/(da), substituting in (44) 

. 47 

Therefore of 

Tm/T. = (f a)/(ac), simplifying (47) (48) 


Therefore the tensions are in inverse proportion to the 
horizontal sags. 
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Appendix IV 


Proof that the radial load caused by a contact wire 
of a given tension and circular curve is practically the 
equivalent of the uniform horizontal load of a parabola 
with same tension at the middle of span and with sag 
equal to middle ordinate of arc of circular curve. 


TR = P = unit radial curve load?® (49) 
mo. = middle ordinate’ = L?/8 R (28) 
The sag S = mo by assumption (50) 
T =wIT?/8mo = parabolic catenary formula 
(51) 


where w = unit load on horizontal parabolic catenary. 


Prove P = wv (52) 
R = 1?/8mo0, from (28) (53) 
8 Tm 0/L? = P, substituting (53) in (49) (54) 
and 
87 mo/L? = w, from 61) (55) 
f 
g 
Fie. 10—Sxercu SHOWING PROJECTION OF IDEAL INCLINED 
Carrnary With Forces ActTING On It 
Therefore 
P =waxiomatic, from (54) and (55) (56) 
TABLE OF LETTERS OR SYMBOLS 
W. = weight of contact wire in pounds per linear foot, 
T, = tension of contact wire in pounds, 
W, = weight of messenger wire in pounds per linear 
foot, 
Tm = tension of messenger wire in pounds, 
a = contact wire in Fig. 1, 
b° = messenger wire in Fig. 1, 
c = inclined hangers in Fig. 1, 
d = displacement of messenger, 
if = projection of messenger on horizontal plane, 
Hige2: 
W., = unit weight of contact wire with prorated 
hanger weight in pounds per linear foot, 
R  =radius of curvature in feet, — 
h = hanger length, 
e = length of shortest hanger at lowest point of sag, 
x = horizontal distance of hanger from lowest point 


of sag,. 


8. Withington, Franklin Institute Journal, Dec., 1914, p. 720. 
9. Close approximate formula, Allen, “Ratlrond Curves and 
Earthwork,’’ 1903 edition, p. 42.- 
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s = sag of half-span considered, 
LL = length of span, 
Wn = unit weight of messenger wire with prorated 
hanger weight in pounds per linear foot. 
Discussion 
PAPERS ON OVERHEAD CONTACT SYSTEMS 


(VieLE, Brown, THorp, WADE AND LINEBAUGH, AND JORSTAD) 
Detroit, Micu., JuNE 24, 1927 

H. F. Brown: Mr. Viele’s paper emphasizes many points 
which are in line with similar experience on the New Haven 
system such as 

1. The advantage of the auxiliary wire above the working 
conductor. 

2. The necessity for proper steadying devices for the trolley, 
on both tangent and curve construction, especially against 
transverse wind loads. 

3. The avoidance of long spans in exposed locations. 

4, The advantage of locating sectionalizing and splicing 
devices at or near the supports. 

5. The avoidance of hanger members which do not make a 
positive contact with both the messenger and the contact. 

6. The importance of correlating the pantograph design with 
that of the overhead contact system, and the possibility and 
desirability of further refinement in the pantograph design. 

In connection with the tests deseribed, it would be of interest 

to know what effect the tensions of the auxiliary and the contact 
have on the amplitude of movement at the support point. Lower 
tensions, especially of the auxiliary, might offer an improvement. 
It would also be of interest to know the effect of the contact-wire 
tension on the speed at which the oscillations travel along the 
wire; also a comparison of the effect of the very light rods now 
being used on the newer installations, as compared with the 
columnar effects of the older, heavier types. 
_ M. W. Manz: The amount of rise of the pantograph wire 
in any catenary span would be in proportion to the unloading or 
in proportion to the pantograph pressure. That can be laid out 
rather accurately with the force polygon, and if one follows the 
movement of the pantograph through a number of locations one 
gets an unloading diagram similar to the eurve Mr. Viele has 
presented. 

There is a rather peculiar thing about that type of diagram; 
the movement of the system is the largest at the center of the 
span. Has any thought been given to the possibility of inereas- 
ing the weight of the system at the center of the span as opposed 
to increasing it near the supports which now happens due to 
the longer hangers? In other'words, if you take the diagram and 
- unload it at various points, you will find that an unloading at the 
support has much less effeet on the system than at the center of 
the span. Has any consideration been given to the possibility 
of some correction, perhaps, for the unloading at the center as 
opposed to more unloading at the supports? 

In connection with the long wave motion, which you have 
with a number of pantographs in a span, with a number of spans 
there is a rather interesting combination. Has any observation 
been made as to the extent of movement of the suspension 
insulator? When you unload a span, you reduce the tension. 
When you do that, the insulator will swing, giving an effect of 
balancing the tension’ back through the system. There might 
be another interesting point to consider for future investigations; 
can the loadings of the messenger be decreased as you approach 
the supports in such a way that the lift of the system is uniform? 

G. I. Wright: We on the Illinois Central are considering 
the application of roller bearings to our pantographs—something 
that has not been done generally in this country, but I believe 
has been done abroad. 

In both Mr. Viele’s and Mr. Brown’s papers, they mentioned 
a provision that they thought necessary to make for flashover of 
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insulators—burning the construction and so on. I might say 
that due to the system we use and the design of it, we have had 
no flashover of insulators and practically no burning of wires. 
The only burning of wires we have had, except that caused by 
a direct stroke of lightning, has been the burning of the contact 
wire where the pantograph ran from a live section to a dead 
section on which there were a large number of trains standing. 
In leaving the gap, this caused an are which was maintained, 
and burned the wires. 

I might state that in order to prevent this burning we are 
installing dead-section signals which will stop a train from pass- 
ing from a live to a dead section. 

The fine results due to the elimination of burning and arcing 
are also largely due to the high-speed breaker protection we have 
on all feeders energizing the catenary. 

In Mr. Jorstad’s article, I thought possibly he gave a wrong 
picture of the popularity of the inclined catenary. I believe that 
both types have their use and their field, and that certainly the 
chord construction is better for a great many installations, 
particularly where there are few curves and considerable copper 
is required. 

Mr. Jorstad listed eleven Sangeas which use inclined catenary, 
and stated that this indicated that this would be a future 
standard overhead. There are very many important railroads 
which use the chord construction. 

Mr. Jorstad also said that in using inclined catenary only two 
wires were necessary whereas with chord construction three or 
four are used. I believe that is limited to short-span lifting- 
hanger construction, while two wires would not be feasible for 
long-span construction generally used for heavy elecig@sications. 

Apparently, Mr. Jorstad’s method of design greatly Simplifies 
something that in the past has generally been considered very 
complicated, and such a simplification should be welcomed by all. 

Norman Litchfield: As consulting engineers for a number 
of railroads, we have been closely connected with the develop- 
ment of the modern eorkgaehl and a short review may therefore 
be of interest. 


The first major installation of high-voltage catenary was on 
the N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R., in 1906, between Woodlawn, N.Y. 
and Stamford, Conn., the main line construction using two 
messengers with diagonal hangers forming a B with the trolley. 

On the electrification of the Elkhorn grade of the 
N. & W. R. R., in 1912 we employed a single catenary for both 
main line and yards, the necessary stability of the trolley wire 
being obtained by a ecross-span wire installed only at points 
exposed to winds. The catenary was supported by suspension 
insulators hung below the body strand, thus eliminating insu- 
lation in the latter between tracks. The same construction was 
used by us on the Paoli electrification of the P. R. R. and has 
since become practically a standard. 

The original New Haven construction used a square, latticed 
column, bolted to a concrete foundation. ‘To provide a lighter 
appearing structure, and to reduce first cost and maintenance, 
the N. & W. R. R. and the P. R. R. adopted tubular poles set 
in cored holes in conerete foundations, the poles being guyed to 
concrete anchors at points of curve pull. 

On a further extension of the N. & W. R. R., rolled-steel H- 
columns were used for the first time, with structural bases bolted 
to the foundations. 


For the Virginian Railway electrification in 1923, we used H- 
columns with a pre-cast concrete base, cast on the pole at a 
central manufacturing yard. These were set in holes sheathed 
with a section of corrugated steel culvert pipe, then wedged in 
place, and backfilled. 


During the past year we have been engaged in the electrifica- 
tion of the Bay Ridge freight line owned by the New York Con- 
necting and the Long Island Railroads, and have used plain 
H-columns set in culvert pipe, then wedged in place and the 
pipe filled with concrete. 
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To obtain a. very light appearance and a clear view of signals, 
on the Paoli electrification, a cross catenary was used for the sup- 
port of the messenger and trolley, this being its first general 
application to main-line work, although it had been used pre- 
viously in the East Port Chester yard of the N. Y.,N.H., & 
Hor ite 

Prior to the Virginian electrification, we had utilized galvanized 
steel wire and galvanized castings for the support of the messen- 
ger and trolley wire. On the Virginian, non-corrosive materials 
were used for the messenger and the trolley hangers (the two 
live elements above the trolley). For the Bay Ridge electri- 
fication, a further advance was made by the employment of 
non-corrosive hangers and wires throughout, including the cross- 
catenary. 

Electrification is now under way of the P. R. R. Company’s 
suburban service between Philadelphia and Wilmington which 
uses all non-corrosive materials. It is on a portion of this line 
that the interesting type of steady which is described in Mr. 
Viele’s paper will be used. 

At the time we undertook the Elkhorn grade electrification, 
we found the mathematics of the catenary system in an unde- 
veloped state, the practise being to calculate the hangers only 
for those spans which followed around a uniform track curve, 
it being left to the construction forces to cut and fit the irregular 
spans at transitions, ete. On this line it became imperative to 
find some method of calculating the irregular spans also, and an 
original theorem was therefore developed by our engineers. 
This has since become generally used, and is described in Mr. 
Brown’s paper. It should be remembered that while discussion 
of the mathematics is of value, nevertheless catenary. design is 
largely empirical, requiring judgment and experience to produce 
an economical and smooth-running line. 

H. S. Richmond: In abolishing the trolley pull-offs on 
high-grade and high-speed systems, by experience it was found 
necessary to meet the condition which demands that the trolley 
curve of one span shall be tangent to that of the adjacent span 
opposite the point of support. The.trolley curve is not a true 
circle, but if the above condition is met, it forms a continuous 
and graceful curve, lying in a horizontal plane at the temperature 
for which the computations were made. We have deduced 
formulas by which spans are thus matched together or 
“balanced” both on regular curvature and on transitions. 

The formula by which spans are “‘balanced”’ on a regular curve 


is 
qe 
10000872 i ——— 
: 725 ( )¢ 
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and the maximum deviation A of the form of the trolley curve 
from the true circle is given by the formula: 
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U = DS 


Here 

S = the span in feet. 

7 = the combined trolley and auxiliary tension. 

M = the messenger tension. 

D = the track curvature in degrees. 

U =the horizontal offset between messenger and trolley. 

@ = the ordinate of the fundamental trolley curve referred to 
the system axis. 

and ; 

d /d x is the derivative of @ with respect to axial dimension, 

the particular values of the curve and its derivative at the point 

of support being used. 

The deviation A, we have found to bea very small quantity and 
not of significance as regards conformity of trolley to pantograph 
center. In this we take exception to Mr. Brown’s citation of this 
point as being an important limitation in the use of the inclined 
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system. On the contrary, we find that the real limitations of 
this system for moderate curvatures lies in the length of the 
horizontal offset between contact wire and messenger at points 
of support and the temperature variation in vertical and lateral 
position of the contact wire. 

J. C. Damon: Mr. Jorstad noted that in systems investi- 
gated, the tension used for the primary messenger of the catenary 
construction was considerably higher than his formula would 
give. 

In the recent past, the tendeney for catenary construction 
seems to have been to use very high-strength material for the 
messenger and to keep the sag as low as possible. Under these 
conditions, the stretch of the cable furnishes a large proportion 
of the excess length of the catenary curve over the straight-line 
distance between supports, and with a given uplift from the 
pantograph, the tendency for the catenary system to rise is 
consequently very great. 

When the tension in the messenger per-pound-weight of the 
catenary system is reduced, the sag must be increased; but, in 
turn, there is less tendeney for the ecatenary system to rise because 
of the pantograph uplift. 

With the lower tension in the messenger cable, there is a greater 
variation of the height of contact wire due to temperature varia- 
tion, but less variation due to the uplift of the pantograph. 

Recently, there has been a tendency to put feeder capacity 
into the messenger, which generally increases the weight of the 
messenger and, in consequence, due to the pantograph, reduces 
the upward movement of the contact wire. By using a moderate 
tension and putting the necessary feeder capacity into the 
messenger, some systems get no appreciable wave traveling 
ahead of the pantograph. The Chicago, North Shore, & Mil- 
waukee Railroad, which uses the heavy type of construction with 
feeder capacity in the messenger, is, of course, a low-voltage 
railroad and quite different from the Pennsylvania main line; 
but it has an entirely non-rust construction of very heavy mes- 
senger, which has given satisfaction at fairly high speeds. The 
Illinois Central Railroad is another system in which the feeder 
capacity has been put in the messenger and has operated in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Viele contradicted the statement in my verbal discussion 
and stated that the heavier messengers with lower-tension per 
pound did not reduce the wave which went ahead of the panto- 
graph. We are not, however, as far apart as our necessarily 
brief statements in the very limited discussion permitted would 
make it appear. 

If there were absolutely unrestricted longitudinal motion of the 
messenger, Mr. Viele’s statement would be correct and my 
statement would be wrong. On the other hand, if no longitu- 
dinal motion of the messenger from one span to another were 
possible, Mr. Viele’s statement would be wholly wrong and mine, 
correct. 


In actual practise, Mr. Viele has developed an extremely 
flexible catenary support system which approaches somewhat, 
although not entirely, the conditions of his assumption. On the 
other hand, most of the existing catenary systems, and, I venture 
to predict, a great many of the future catenary systems, will 
have bridges with saddle insulators, or short strings of suspension 
insulators, and conditions will be more nearly those of a com- 
pletely restricted than of an entirely unrestricted longitudinal 
motion—in which case my statements, which were relative 
only, will be correct. 

A. G. Oehler: My question is essentially an elaboration of 
what has already been introduced by Mr. Manz. I should 
like to know how much the loop hanger does offset the increased 
rigidity at the points of support? How much is this variation in 
rigidity corrected by the use of a heavy contact wire, and is it 
or is it not desirable to use a flexible hanger to minimize this 
‘difficulty? Finally, is it necessary to worry about it? 

K. T. Healy: It seems unfortunate that no place has been 
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given in these papers to study the overhead distribution system 
costs. The future extension of electrification depends largely 
upon the abilities of the engineers and manufacturers to reduce 


the initial costs of the improvement, other things remaining’ 


equal. And a considerable part of this reduction must come in 
the distribution system, as this makes up from 25 to 35 per cent 
of the total cost of the electrification. Therefore, it is essential 
that the design of the overhead distribution system should, 
as a means of lowering costs, look not only to satisfactory opera- 
tion but also to economical utilization of material and labor of 
construction. 

As a general rule, economies of design are effected by a close 


study of the conditions and requirements at hand and an ample 


allowance for them, at the same time confining the design to 
these only. The main conditions affecting overhead design are: 
first, amount of conductivity to be provided; second, speed and 
method of collection of the current; and third, climatic conditions. 

The requirements of conductivity immediately make a line of 
demarcation between high- and low-voltage systems, systems in 


level country and in mountainous country, and multiple-track . 


and single-track systems. With the high-voltage systems, under 
all but mountainous conditions, ample conductivity can be 
secured in two conductors, so that there is no reason, so far as 
conductivity is concerned, for going into design with more 
conductors. With the low-voltage systems, more conductors 
are necessary with the consequent heavier loadings on supporting 
structures and greater amounts of steel necessary in the 
structures. ‘ : 

The second condition affecting overhead design—namely, speed 


_ of collection,—imposes on main-line, high-speed tracks, require- 


ments decidedly different from those on yard and siding tracks. To 


a large degree collection is a function of the ability of the collector. 
to keep in physical contact with the overhead in spite of varia- 


tion in height of the overhead or varying hardness of the over- 
head. The ability to follow variations in height is dependent 
upon n the velocity and lineal rate of variation in the height of the 
overhead with a given effective inertia of the collector. In yard 
operation the speeds are low and the currents low, so that greater 
lineal rates of variation in height are allowable and consistent 
with good collection and the overhead distribution does not 
necessarily have to be of the full catenary type. In Europe, 
notable strides have been made in decreasing the cost of yard 
electrification by taking advantage of this fact. The Swiss 
have their Renens yard arranged with a modified direct suspen- 
sion, with 116-ft. and 165-ft. spans. This has given very satis- 
factory operating results. 


The Paris and Orleans Railroad, on re 1500-volt sleocaeiior: 


iy has followed the same trend and has wired its yards in the Paris 


area with a direct suspended system with cross-span supports. 
‘hus, many economies are possible by designing yard distribu- 


tion systems, not for mainline track requirements, but for yard — 


2S of ec and less exacting peta ad of 
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At the same time, the pantograph itself is made much lighter, 
using wire guys instead of pipe for side bracing and snugger 
joints with less friction at the points of support and other axes. 
This requires less pressure to operate and makes a smaller area 
for wind and ice loads to affect. The effects of hard spots in the 
contact system are of course greatly diminished because of the 
much lighter weight behind the impact of the shoe on the hard 
spot. Experience shows that a single shoe will collect 180 amperes 
perfectly at 55 mi. per hr. and 250 amperes at 27 mi. per hour, 
and that the shoes will run from 5600 mi. in Switzerland to 
15,000 mi. in Germany. The usual practise is to run with two 
pantographs up, which nearly doubles the life of the shoes. The 
greasing of the shoes seems to be a mooted question; the Swiss, 
for instance, are in favor of it and the Germans are not. 

Mention has been made of the need of coordinated effort 
in pantograph and catenary design, but the importance of this 
in relation to reducing both initial and operating costs cannot be 
stressed enough. With the low currents of normal high-voltage 
overhead distribution and the resulting possibilities of reducing 
shoe pressure, the possible simplification in catenary design is 
considerable. 

In all the high-voltage Hiropent electrifications, this coordina- 
tion has resulted in a great saving. Pantograph pressures have 
been kept down to 79 Ib., using aluminum shoes with negligible 
wear on contact wires. As a consequence they have been able 
to use a much lighter and simpler catenary system with only a 
messenger and contact wire. In the past, to cut out the hard 
spots of the hangers, they have operated with an auxiliary or 
intermediate wire, but with the flexible hangers they use, they 
have found this wire unnecessary. In some-cases the flexible 
hangers are made of strand so as to make a low-resistance, non- 
heating connection between messenger and contact. Particular 
care has been taken to avoid hard spots; splicing is rare, the 
contact wire being in lengths sufficient to reach from anchor 
point to anchor point; push-offs and other devices with com- 
pression members are not used; rigid deflectors are not used; 
and pull-offs are made very light. S 

The Swedish State Railroad catenary may be ‘ealeee as an 
example of this type of catenary designed for weather conditions 
comparable to ours and with a conductivity of about 260,000 
cir. mils. The costs of the materials at our prices would be 


about $528 per mile for 80 sq. mm. copper contact, and $316 


per mile for 50 sq. mm. copper messenger, a total of $844. 


A corresponding example of American practise may be a 
4/0 phono contact, costing $792, a 4/0 copper wire, costing 
$686, auxiliary clips, costing $35, and a 9/16-in. steel messenger, 
costing $316, or a total of $1829 per mile, nearly $1000 more per 
mile than the other for a slightly greater conductivity of 310,000 
cir. mils. The unit weights of the two systems are 0.81 lb. per 
ft., for the first and 1.95 lb. with the American, requiring a ge 
desietiod for roughly twice the catenary loading. Thi 
means an opportunity for the saving of consi 
the Bpeee struetures. The ee poeelees 


to ‘the 10-in. Haseetont poles i in a in y 
construction. 
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While Wade and Linebaugh show the feasibility of designing an 
overhead contact system which can transmit and deliver very 
large currents, and also the possibility of collecting large amounts 
by sliding collectors moving at high speeds, one cannot escape 
questioning the economies of a system which requires more than 
seven pounds of copper per foot of track, in the contact system 
alone. 
. lf electrification is to be economically applied. to steam rail- 
roads on any large scale, it must be done on a basis which gives 
the minimum new capital requirements. One of the largest 
items is the cost of the distribution system. ‘The trend should, 
therefore, be towards lighter designs rather than heavier, in- 
dicative of higher voltages. 

It is noted that the test track described contains no turn- 
outs, heavy curves, or low highway bridges. With the high 
pantograph pressures required, the real test of current collection 
will come at points of special construction, such as deflectors, 
pull-offs on heavy curves, and the hard spots under low bridges; 
and while such difficulties might be overcome, they nevertheless 
increase at least in proportion to the ecatenary weight, and the 
amount of current to be collected. The wear on both the col- 
lector shoe and the contact wire must be greatly increased under 
such conditions, even with lubrication. 

Mention was made of the use of a 6/0 conductor as being un- 
desirable. Our experience seems to indicate that there is a 
real field of use for such a wire on busy yard leads and ladder 
tracks, where traffic is dense, and pantograph passages very 
frequent, and we have installed 6/0 wire in such locations to 
secure longer wear. 

One word about lubrication. This is something to be desired 
but difficult to secure in actual practise, especially on a large 
system. If the lubricant is applied to the pantograph shoe at 
the start of a run, it is soon worn off in. the first few miles, and the 
terminal-track trolleys are the chief beneficiaries. 'Tests made on 
the New Haven seem to indicate that the best shoe mileage and 
least wire wear is secured with a mild-steel shoe, and a panto- 
graph pressure of about 18 lb. 

Pantograph design is capable of being greatly refined. Lighter 
weights, lighter pressures, and lower inertias, especially of the 
collector shoe itself, seem to be the chief desiderate, all of which 
are inconsistent with heavy current collection. 

Mr. Jorstad, in his paper, limits the shape of the trolley aline- 
ment. to that of a true parabola, and shows that his formula, 
which gives the ratio of the weights of the two opposing systems 
(messenger and contact) equal to the ratio of their respective 
tensions, applies to the parabolic shape. 

The use of this formula would therefore limit the designer in 
the choice of sag, or would fix the weights and sizes of the main 
members (messenger and contact) regardless of their economic 
choice. 

As an illustration, assume that a 4/0 Guat ee wire is, the required 
contact member, with a normal tension of 2000 lb. The unit 
weight is 0.641 lb. and from the formula, 


0.641 Tm = 2000 Wm and Tm = 3120 Wm 


If we assume a 7/16-in. steel messenger, which past experience 
has shown to be of ample strength, properly sagged, for a 4/0 
wire, its unit weight is 0.415 lb. and the tension, by the above 
formula will be 1300 lb. 

The resulting catenary will weight approximately, aslading 
hangers, 1.15 lb. per ft., which would give a sag in a 300-ft. span 
of nearly 10ft. This is obviously too great. 


To decrease this sag to an economic value, the tension must be 
increased, which, according to the formula, must be accompanied 
by an increase in weight. To produce a 5-ft. sag, it would be 
necessary to go to a messenger having a unit weight of nearly 
three times the above, since the total weight is rapidly increasing. 
Assuming a unit messenger weight ‘of 1.6 lb., the equivalent 
messenger tension would then be 5000 lb., and the resulting total 
weight of the catenary would be 2.3 lb. with a sag of 5.17 ft. 
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This messenger would be approximately 7/g in. in diameter, 
which is obviously not economically applied, as the material is 
not required for the low tension used. 

It is true that the trolley tension may be increased. The 
ultimate strength of the wire assumed is approximately 8000 
lb. but it should not be stressed much more than 2/3 of this 
amount on account of the low yield point of copper, and the 
danger of permanent stretch. This limits the maximum working 
tension to about 5300 lb., and sets the normal working tension 
at about 3000 Ib. 

Then, from the formula, 


0.641 Tm = 3000 Wm or Tm = 4700 Wm 


For a 5-ft. sag, the messenger must weigh approximately 
0.671 lb. per ft. and the tension would then be 3140 Ib. 

This indicates a,9/16-in. messenger, which, although more 
nearly the economic size, is nevertheless larger than required, and 
is not working to its full capacity. Further, the horizontal 
loads on the structures on curves, due to the trolley tension, 
have now been increased 50 per cent, requiring this additional 
strength in such structures. 

Tf, however, the characteristics of the design will permit the 
application of Mr. Jorstad’s formula, it presents a very valuable 
method, and greatly simplifies the calculation, since the shape is 
parabolic. It may be mentioned here that the earlier installa- 
tions on the New Haven, where the spans were short, were 
designed on the theory that the shape was parabolic. 

Sidney Withington: (by letter) The design of pantographs 
in this country just at present, is, I believe, the least developed 
part of any of the electric equipment. We depend upon a collect- 
ing device capable of variation in height up to 10 ft., as mentioned 
by Mr. Viele. The inertia of such apparatus is very great and 
at high speeds, as pointed out by Mr. Viele, this is a serious 
problem and requires & very considerable pressure against the 
wire to avoid arcing. This, in turn, limits the design of the 
catenary system. The standard pantograph used abroad, which 
employes a trailing bow above the main pantograph, would seem 
to be considerably more logical. The trailing bow, being 
relatively light, follows the wire satisfactorily even at relatively 
low pressures, and the result is a far lighter catenary design with 
consequent economies both of construction and maintenance and 
without serious limitation in the amount of eurrent which can 
successfully be collected. The advantages which would accrue 
from an improved design of pantograph in this country would 
repay, I believe, a very considerable amount of study. 

Mr. Viele mentions spans of 325 ft. for the catenary system. 
It has been the experience on the New Haven that unless the 
location is pretty well protected from wind, some form of lateral 
support for long’ spans is necessary between bents in order to 
prevent trouble due to wind under maximum conditions. These 
supports may be obtained in the form of bridles or additional 
independent steady spans, or by shortening the main span. 

The form of support suggested by Mr. Viele is of interest. A 
somewhat similar arrangement was installed on the New Haven 
in 1919. Other things being equal, it is of advantage to separate 
mechanically, as far as possible, each track from the others, in 
order that trouble which may occur may be localized. One 
advantage of the scheme mentioned by Mr. Viele is that the 
insulators are not directly, over the track, and where steam 
locomotives are operated along with electric operation this is of 
considerable advantage. 


Mr. Viele mentions hard spots and their damping affect on the 
oscillation which proceeds ahead of the pantograph. On the 
New Haven electrification, where wood section breaks were used 
at points of high speed an approaeh was designed consisting of a 
sheet-steel member of light gage about 6 ft. long, with the idea 
of damping the oscillations before they reached the relatively 
heavy section break. It was, however, found that this was not 
necessary, and its use has been discontinued. It is of course true 
that so far as possible, wood-stick section breaks are not used at 
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construction means sparking or arcing at high speeds. 
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points of high speed. Indeed, evensplicing sleeves are eliminated 
so far as possible. 

lt may be of interest to note that on the New Haven electrifi- 
cation extensions installed i in 1912 and 1913, the steel catenary 
supporting structures were designed to be self-supporting as 
units; that is, the corner connections between the truss and the 
posts were arranged to take the stress normal to the track due to 
wind, curve pull, ete., the anchor bolts at the base of the posts 
taking shear only. nee is indicated in the shape of the Posts, 
which taper down from the truss or corner connections. 

This saved a considerable amount of concrete as compared 
with the original design wherein the posts were self-supporting 
and the concrete bases were obliged to take the entire overturn- 
ing moment. There was some additional weight of steel and 
additional field labor, but the design resulted in considerable 
net saving. 


In some of the supporting structures, especially those for six — 


tracks, it was found advantageous to assume a point of contra- 
flexure about 7 ft. above the top of the foundation. 
resulted in some saving of weight of steel without much increase 
in the size of the foundation. 

The magnitude of current collected from a frolley at 500, 1500, 
or 3000 volts is of course far greater, other things being equal, 
than that collected at 11,000 cr 22,000 volts, and the problems 
are therefore of somewhat different nature when the lower 
voltages are considered, both from the point of view of current- 
carrying capacity in the catenary system itself, and what might 
be called the ‘‘commutation”’ at the point of contact. 

The problem of sparkless collection of current is a function of 
the smoothness of the contact system, which in turn depends 
upon its uniformity of suspension—that is, the contact wire 
should be either free to move ina vertical plane easily at all points 


upon the passage of the pantograph collecting shoe, or should be © 


relatively rigid at all points. Any change from soft to hard 
The real 
test of sparkless collection occurs at turnouts and at low bridges 
and other points where construction is limited by local conditions. 

Mention is made of the freedom from burned messengers on the 


‘Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul at loop hangers, which are 


employed on that system. The real test of efficiency of loop 
hangers would occur, I believe, only where the individual sub- 
station capacity feeding the system is relatively larger than is 


_ the case on the Milwaukee. 


The design of pantograph shoe iovart with 4 in. of play be- 


tween upper and lower position on the top of the pantograph is of 


yauch interest. It would seem that somewhat delicate adjust- 
ment would be necessary in order to maintain the supporting 


apparatus at the mid-position of its travel under normal con-— 


ions that it might be free to move up or down as roughness 


in the contact system required. Details of design to accomplish 
; os oud be of interest.- 


eae uate also would be of interest as 
The pressure of 40 lb. seems 


on abo 
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Mr. Damon’s remarks were along the same line. 
pret upward deflections in the span on the basis of the possible 
impression that some have of that statement. If we assume a 
condition in which the span involved has a unit weight of 3 lb. 
per ft. and say a 300-ft. span, it means that the messenger is 
earrying roughly 900-lb. If we operate five pantographs on the 
span, it means that instead of carrying 900 lb., it carries 800 lb. 
This means that the sag in the span has to be reduced on account 
of the tension remaining practically constant. Therefore, the 
messenger sag will be decreased; the extra length of messenger 
will run back in the successive spans. 


Now, if you change the contact tension, or if you change the 
loading of the span without change of pantograph pressures, it 
will not make a great deal of difference in the upward deflections 
with passage of the pantographs. 

Mr. Oehler asked the question ‘‘What does it amount to?” 
Deterioration of contact wire has a very material bearing on how 
much it costs to operate such construction. Spliced contact 


wire means a deterioration of roughly five times that without — 


splices. Whether we get a we of ten years out of it or 50 years 


_ is very material. 


The question may also i asked “What : are the relative effects 
of variation in height of contact wire?’’ Such effects are rela- 
tively small as compared with spliced effects. However, all 
variations of whatever nature which take place in the contact- 
wire height involve variations of pressure, both in enlarged and 
decreased pressures. Increased pressures mean increased wear; 
decreased pressures mean burning of the contact wire. Both 
result in increased maintenance cost. It is simply a question 
of the relative reduction of section which is produced by such 
variations in height, with the resulting cost. 
been evaluated in money, though they have been evaluated in 
my mind as being worthy of study and the correction of value. 

H. F. Brown:. 
that the method of eliminating the cusp shown in Fig. 41 is 
admittedly an overcorrection. The importance of this correction 
is greater if the trolley tensions are lower. On the New Haven 
system, the tensions of the trolley and the auxiliary are lower, 


_ I think, than on many of the other systems mentioned here 


today. For that reason, the cusp effect is more important in 
their inclined design than it is where the trolley tensions are 


higher, and the method used in the paper is shown instead of the. 


one referred to by Mr. Richmond because it was desirable to make 
this correction apply to all conditions involving even high 
temperatures as well as the normal temperatures. It is true that 


if one goes into the mathematics of the paper, the method 


suggested by Mr. Richmond is psolately correct for normal 


- conditions. 


R. E. Wade and ‘J. J. Lieber sit: 
written discussion with reference to tests on the collection of 
large currents from overhead wires as conducted. at Eri 
mentions the use of “‘more than. 7 Ib. of copper per ft. of 
in the contact pies alone 


I do not nter- 


They have not. 


In answer to Mr. Litchfield I will simply state — 


Mr. Brown, a his. 
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As regards lubrieation, while it would of course be desirable 
to operate without this feature, experience has shown that even 
with comparatively infrequent service, satisfactory lubrication 
of contact wires can be maintained, although as stated by Mr. 
Brown, the contact wires within and in the vicinity of the large 
yards receive more lubrication, particularly in and near overhead 
switches. This also applies to curves due to wiping action. 

While it is unquestionably true that generally speaking it is 
desirable to make refinements in pantograph designs as regards 
weights, lighter pressures, and lower inertias, it is commonly 
agreed that coordination in the design of both pantograph and 
overhead is necessary, and there is some question as to whether 
such coordination is not approached with the relatively higher 
pantograph pressures in combination with the weight of two 
wires in the same horizontal plane as compared with the very 
light pressures and correspondingly light overhead construction 
as used in some European installations. 

Mr. Withington in his discussion very properly emphasizes 
the desirability of uniformity of suspension for contact wires, that 
is, the freedom of movement in a vertical plane at all points. 
By suggestion this of course includes uniformity in weight, 


which of course cannot be realized on account of the necessity ~ 
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for overhead switches and certain fittings attached to contact 
wires. From our observation, if the contact wires are free to 
move in a vertical plane at all points of suspension, the additional 
wear imposed on contact wire is reduced to a minimum. 

As referred to in our paper, with regards to the freedom from 
burned messengers with loop hangers, we would suggest that in 
the case referred to, the current demand at locomotive rather 
than the substation capacity would be the determining factor. 

As regards the flexibility of the pantograph shoe mounting, 
while this of course does not compare with the commonly used 
European design, either as to delicacy or range, there is no 
question but that the small amount of movement provided is a 
valuable asset, particularly with the flexible contact-wire sus- 
pension referred to elsewhere. 

There is no question but that on some systems contact-wire 
splicing devices are responsible for considerable trouble in that 
the designs commonly used enclose the contact wire and offer 
an obstruction to the collector shoe, which becomes worse as 
wear on the splicing device increases. A splicing device which 
permits uninterrupted contact with the wire and is of the mini- 
mum weight consistent with the requirements, will do away with 
this trouble to a large extent. Such a device is available. 


Calculation of Stray Load Losses 


BY G. H. ROCKWOOD: 


Enrolled Student, A. I. E. E. 


INTRODUCTION 

UITE early in the history of the development of the 
alternating current generator it was recognized 

— that there might be losses present under load 
conditions in- addition to the no-load losses and the 
armature copper loss due to load current. Because 
no one had a satisfactory means of measuring this loss 
it was not included in the early definitions of conven- 
tional efficiency. As competition increased and as 
economic pressure demanded higher and higher effi- 
ciences the necessity of approximating this loss was 
apparent. Accordingly the A. I. ©. E. rules were 
changed to include one-third of the loss under sustained 
polyphase short circuit. | . 

This rule was short lived for, at the Winter Conven- 
tion of 1913, papers were presented giving the results of 
carefully made input-output tests which tended to show 
that the entire loss on sustained polyphase short circuit 
should be taken as a measure of the stray load loss for 
the salient pole alternator. This rule has remained in 


force and in view of its general acceptance it is to the - 


interest of designers of salient pole alternators to be able 
to predetermine this loss. . 

It is the purpose of this paper to present some general 
methods of attacking the problem. It is not intended 
that the results should be complete but they are pre- 


sented simply as a starting point for the attack on this. 


problem. 

Proceeding on the principle that a formula Canoe 
be correct unless it has the dimensions of the quantity 
which it represents or expresses, we may quite readily 
develop some of our familiar relations. As the com- 
plexity of the problems which we treat by this method 
increases, the difficulties encountered in its application 
also increase until a point is reached beyond which we 
- cannot go without assistance. 

In the case at hand, the calculation of stray load 


doses, Was assistance ey come in one of iy forms; 


of Pectin of the eet or a may come in the form 
of assumptions as to the variables involved and the 


Of their variation. tt is THe therefore, 


density for any magnetizing force is a complex function 
of the permeability, a property of the iron which is not 
constant. | Because we have no mathematical expres- 
sion for the permeability of iron we must make certain 
assumptions in regard to the behavior of iron under 
strong magnetizing forces, such as are present in elec- 
trical machines. The two most commonly accepted 
assumptions in regard to permeability are those of 
constant permeability, or the “limiting value of the 
density” theory in which it is assumed that there is a 
maximum possible density. Which assumption will 
be the better for any given case depends upon the appli- © 
cation, but, in general, the eSUN TST of constant per- 
meability is made. 

The formulas derived in this manner will require 
the inclusion of empirical constants. These constants 


may be determined by statistical Coos to be dis- 


cussed later. 
Instead of trying to HeveinG a single formula for the 


_ short circuit core loss, it is desirable to separate the total 


loss into distinct parts and develop formulas for each 
of these parts separately. 
The parts into which it is most conveniently divided 
are: 
An eddy current loss in the armature copper. 
A loss in the stator iron. 
A pole face loss. 
An end loss. 
A loss in the amortisseur winding. 
hes component parts will be discussed in turn. 


a SP tots 


~ Eppy CURRENT LOssES IN THE ARMATURE COPPER 


Eddy current losses in the armature copper present 
the source of stray load loss usually recognized in de- 
sign books. The method of calculating them has usually 
been to assume that the ohmic resistance of the arma- 
ture was increased by an amount varying from 10 per 
cent to 50 per cent. The uselessness of such a method 
is evident. 

In the early days of synchronous machine design 
oECe the existence of these losses was not re 
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current losses in the armature copper and there will not 
be space here to review it. Reference should be made, 
however, to the work of Prof. W. V. Lyon as given in his 
A. I. E. E. paper in 1921. It might also be stated that 
the method given by Mr. I. H. Summers, and based on 
Prof. Lyon’s work, at the 1927 Winter Convention of 
the A. I. E. E., was used in connection with the work on 
which this paper was based. 


LOSS IN THE STATOR IRON 


The flux wave form in the air gap of a salient pole 
alternator under load varies with the power factor at 
which the machine is operating. This condition renders 
it extremely difficult to determine the core losses under 
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tioned above must be that of harmonics of the same 
order. 

If we are to be able to calculate the flux wave existing 
in the air gap of a salient pole alternator operated on 
short circuit at such an excitation that rated current 
flows in the armature windings we must make certain 
assumptions. These assumptions are four in number 
and are given below: 

1. That the air gap flux wave consists of four com- 
ponents and four only. 

a. A fundamental due to the main field m. m. f. 

b. A third harmonic due to the main field m. m. f. 

c. A fundamental due to the armature reaction 
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load. We are seeking, however, to express the core 
losses at a fixed power factor, and the power factor with 
which we are concerned is one which gives rise to very 
special relations between the main field flux and the 
armature reaction flux. The power factor which we 
are to consider is extremely close to zero in a lagging 
direction. : 

Since the flux densities under short circuit conditions 
are not ordinarily found in the usual course of design it 
will be necessary to determine them before the loss can 
be computed. It will be convenient to express them 
as a percentage of the open circuit densities. 
- If a salient pole alternator operates at zero power 
factor the axes of the main field flux and the armature 
reaction flux will coincide. If the power factor is lead- 
ing the flux waves will add and if the power factor is 
lagging the net flux will be the difference of the two 
waves. The wave form of the two fluxes will not be the 
same, however, so the addition and subtraction men- 


d. A third harmonic due to the armature reaction 
m. m. f. 
2. That the four components of the flux wave are 
determined by the value of the three ratios: 
a. Maximum gap to minimum gap. 
b. Pole are to pole pitch. 
c. Minimum gap to pole pitch. 
3. That the armature reaction m. m. f. has a sinu- 
soidal space distribution. 
4. That the machine operates at zero power factor 
lagging. 
At the winter convention of the A. I. E. E. in 1927, 
Mr. R. W. Wieseman presented a paper giving curves 
for the determination of the four components of the 
short circuit flux wave mentioned above in terms of the 
three ratios of assumption number two. (See Figs. 1 
and 2.) The accuracy of these curves is discussed in 
the paper and no more need be said about them here. 


sane 7 ta . 
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<3 It will be assumed that these curves give the actual of the height of this wave to the maximum value of the 
2 amplitudes of the flux wave components. fundamental of the series representing it is evidently 
i : Figure 3 shows a graphical combination of the four 4/2 = 1.27 which is the constant we are seeking. 
components to give the existing air gap flux wave and we Making use of this constant the expression for the 


shall now proceed to develop a method for doing this short circuit air gap density in terms of the open circuit 
analytically. The upper half of the figure, in full lines, gir gap density becomes (for each component): 
represents the flux components of the main field. For 
-_—- eonvenience this has been considered positive and the 
st peak of the actual no-load flux wave, or main field flux 
_ wave, has been taken as unity. Since we have zero 
power factor in a lagging direction the flux armature | AR 1.27 A R Aza 
reaction will subtract from that of the main fieldso the 8s = But [ Arm (x a F, ) oe | 


A *) iy L27 AR fis 


B, = Br be (x = F F 


F 
F two dotted components representing this flux have been MG: 
shown negative. In connection with this plotting it (The addition is algebraic. For nomenclature see 
_ must be remembered that for a salient pole machine the _ the table of symbols.) 
armature reaction flux at zero power factor is always —' These then are the relations for determining the short 


more peaked than a sine wave and so with the conven- circuit air gap density analytically. Similar relations 
tion of plotting here adopted the third harmonic com-  petween the amplitudes of the waves made it Heh! 
_ ponent will always be positive with respect to the main {po construct Fig. 3. 
; field. A glance at Fig. 1 will show that the third har- 
monic of main field flux may be either positive or nega- 


tive. ‘The existing flux wave in Fig. 3 is, of course, the We may, however, assume that it will vive us an indi- 
sum of the four components shown in the figure. cation of the densities in the teeth, especially after 
Before any addition of components can be made we the considerations which are now to be presented. If 
_ must find some common basis for their measurement the armature be supplied with current, the field not 
_ since the curves of Mr. Wieseman’s paper give the four being excited, the flux due to the armature current 
_ components as a per cent of the total wave of either will follow a path somewhat as indicated i in the figure 

_ armature reaction or main field flux as the case may be. below. 
_____ This common basis is found by expressing the m. m. f. — If the machine be short circuited and the field excited, 
applied under short circuit conditions as a percentage so as to cause rated current to flow in the armature, 


of the m. m. f. required for the air gap. This assumes there will be set up in the teeth and in the core immedi- 
r thi , an ampere turn on the field 1 is just as effective in ately below the slot the same flux as 
Se ‘prod cing flux as an ampere turn on the armature. }efore. In addition there will be a fun- 
at We must determine another constant, however, because Cemmentale taped anemia Ee eld 


the value of the armature reaction as determined by the m.m.f. By Lenz’s law these two fluxes 
will be in opposition and, since they must 


The density distribution rice has just been Satan ee 
will not obtain in the iron portions of the machine. 


-_-ysual design formula, for three-phase 2.12 N I K, Ka, is 
a ; 
___ based on a time distribution instead of a space distribu- be nearly equal, the difference being that 
. tion. This constant may be found as follows: necessary tO compensate fomariiatinaice 
; _« I, Assumea winding having all turns concentrated drop and for end leakage drop, their re- - 
s ; : in a single pair of slots. PO sultant in the core will be negligible and we may neglect 
a ae Assume a full ; pitch winding. the loss in the core due to fundamental flux. 


rate I. Winding to have Z inductors/pole/ phase. The fundamental tooth pe on pk ae is 
(li I] = T. lm. s. Sree And Gps sinu- engi | 


ist tsoidal. 


Pidss 400) 


oo a ee would give rise to a Teter m. m..f2 


M. M. F. = /9 ys Z /2, 
or series for such 2 a wave would be 
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volume of teeth 
1000 


W, = Ki, K;K; W3. 

ws; = loss per cubic inch in standard material at 
standard triple frequency corresponding to density B3. 

To caleulate the triple frequency core loss in the 
armature teeth for the condition of sustained polyphase 
short circuit it is, therefore, necessary to compute the 
third harmonic tooth density as a percentage of the open 
circuit tooth density and to then obtain the loss from the 
usual laboratory loss curves. 


SHORT CIRCUIT POLE FAcE Loss 


Under sustained polyphase short circuit the current 
carried by each slot will give rise to an m. m. f. which 
will cause flux pulsations in the pole face. The magni- 
tude of the loss produced will be a function of these 
tooth frequency flux pulsations. Since the path of this 
flux is largely in air we may assume, as a first approxi- 
mation, that it is directly proportional to the m. m. f. 
producing it. This m. m. f. will be proportional to the 
current per slot, which, for any given machine, will be 
proportional to the ampere turns per inch of armature 
periphery. It so happens that the ampere conductors 
per z-inch of periphery are numerically equal to the 
ampere turns per inch of armature periphery at 77 
per cent pitch. It will thus be convenient, and suffi- 
ciently accurate for any practical value of the pitch, 
to express the flux as proportional to the ampere con- 
ductors per 7-inch of armature periphery. 


To derive a formula for the short circuit pole face loss 
use has been made of a similar study of open circuit 
pole face losses. The method used was that of a dimen- 
sional analysis, starting with experimental evidence as 
to the best values of the exponents for certain of the 
variables. (See Appendix A.) As regards short circuit 
pole face loss, however, we have no experimental evi- 
dence on which to base a dimensional analysis so the 
following reasoning is proposed. 

Under the assumption of constant permeability the 
exponent of stator slot pitch was found to be unity, a 
value lower than that indicated by the most reliable 
experimental evidence. The limiting value of the den- 
sity theory gave rise to an exponent for the stator slot 
pitch of two, but it also involved the tooth frequency to 
the second power when experimental evidence and the 
conventional theory alike would indicate the one and 
one-half power. In both of these derivations for the 
open circuit condition the same basic assumptions were 
made. It was finally decided to use a form which was 
not dimensionally correct, but which involved the tooth 
frequency to the one and one-half power and the stator 
slot pitch to the second power, the other exponents being 
those in agreement with dimensionally correct formulas. 

In formulating the short circuit pole face loss it seems 
desirable to use the formula developed for open circuit 
core loss, substituting a quantity which shall be propor- 
tional to the short circuit flux producing the pole face 
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loss in place of the air gap density used in the open 
circuit form. It was something of a question as to 
whether or not the ampere conductors per slot should be 
used instead of the ampere turns per inch of periphery 
as outlined above. It will be noticed that the use of the 
ampere conductors per slot would necessitate involving 
the stator slot pitch to the fourth power. This exponent 
is so much higher than any given by experimental work 
or by the dimensional analysis that it seems better to 
use the ampere turns per z-inch of periphery as being 
proportional to the flux than to use the ampere con- 
ductors per slot. 

The final form of the short circuit pole face loss 


formula will then be: 
15 


Eee ia 
100 / 1000 \ 10 g 


Enp Loss 


Under sustained polyphase short circuit conditions 
the windings carrying current are linking the end fingers, 
clamping flanges and armature binding bands, thus 
inducing eddy currents in all of these portions of the 
machine. In addition there will be a considerable leak- 
age flux from the end connections of the machine, some 
of which may get into the frame, end shields, and various 
other stationary portions. It is understood, of course, 
that this flux of the armature winding which is produc- 
ing end loss is revolving at synchronous speed, in conse- 
quence of the polyphase nature of the winding which 
produces a revolving field. 

If we are to be able to compute the loss we must first 
compute the leakage flux producing the loss. This may 
be done by multiplying the m. m. f. by the permeance of 
the leakage flux path. The m. m. f. will, of course, be 
the ampere turns of armature reaction, or some fraction 
thereof. In Appendix B is a dimensional derivation of 
a formula for end loss. 

It now remains to find an expression for the per- 
meance of the leakage flux path. If we assume that the 
adjacent masses of iron may be neglected we see, from 
Appendix C, that the permeance is of the form: 

C = uw X pole pitch X coil pitch. 
Making the assumption of constant permeability and 
using the formula derived in Appendix B our end loss 
formula becomes: ; 
W..= K xX pole pitch X coil pitch P V \/f (A R)?. 
But the number of poles times the pole pitch is equal to 
gap diameter times a constant, whence: 


Vices eee 
W,= K; mere ( a < coil pitch. 


Loss IN THE AMORTISSEUR WINDINGS 


Thus far we have assumed that the armature reaction 
m. m. f. was sinusoidally distributed about the periph- 
ery. With a finite number of phases this can never 
be exactly true, but for the losses thus far considered the 
approximation has been close. There is, however, a loss 


W, = K2 (16¢) ( 
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due to the fact that the armature reaction m. m. f. is not 
sinusoidal. The wave form of the armature reaction 
-m. m. f. will be determined by the pitch of the winding 
and by its arrangement in the slots. For our present 


purpose the effect of pitch alone will be considered. The 


arrangement of the winding will, in many cases, be more 
important but it is the present purpose to produce a 
formula which shall be comparatively simple to apply 
in a specific case rather than to obtain one which gives 
greater accuracy at the cost of greatly increased labor. 
If the pitch is such that the wave form is not sinu- 
_ soidal there will be certain of the higher harmonics 
_ which will move relatively to the pole faces. The 
triplen harmonics will cancel in the three-phase machine 
_ leaving all others to produce loss. Of these the fifth and 
seventh are the most important. 
To determine the loss due to these flux harmonics it 
is necessary to find the current induced in the amor- 
tisseur winding by each of these harmonics and then to 


find the loss due to this current, taking into considera- — 


tion the effective resistance of the rotor bars. Such 
a procedure is, of course, far too complicated for the 
case at hand and a simple approximation must be 
sought. : 

If we recognize the fact that, as far as this loss is con- 
cerned, the synchronous machine may be treated by an 
equivalent circuit exactly similar to that for the single- 
phase induction motor we may arrive at the desired 

approximation. By the use of this circuit we may 
deduce an expression for the loss in the bar windings of 
the rotor as some function of the stator coil pitch. (Ap- 
pendix D.) To determine the form which this function 
will take we must remember that the flux harmonics due 
to the arrangement of the winding will also produce a 
leakage reactance drop in the phase belt. This reac- 
tance is easily calculable for the induction motor and we 
- may simply use values taken from such a curve for the 
values of this function of coil pitch. This apparent 


e units are proportional and we shall have to prefix 


ed by statistical methods. 
mensional check of the formula was also made 
was ‘shown to be dimensionally correct. In its 


oes bie 


haa - K.( 100,000 / Dp * 
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expression for the loss by a constant to be deter- 
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from considerations derived from the theory of prob- 


ability. In determining their values we seek to find the 
most probable value for each one of the four coefficients. 
Statistical theory indicates that the most probable value 
of any observed quantity is that which makes the sum 
of the squares of the deviations of a set of observations, 
or a group of such sets, a minimum. In accordance with 
this theory the method of least squares may be applied 
for the determination of the values of the co-efficients. 


For the purpose of determining these values the loss _ 


as given by the formula was computed for some 150 
machines of various types and ratings. The expression 
for the loss including the unknown coefficients was then 
equated to the loss as determined by test and the 


method of least squares applied to find the separate 


values. 

The method of least squares results in a Snniben of 
“normal equations’ equal to the number of unknowns. 
These equations are to be regarded as linear simultane- 
ous equations and have to be solved. Unfortunately 
the coefficients of these ‘“‘normal equations” are usually 
such as to require special methods of solution if proper 
values are to be obtained. Probably the simplest and 
best method for solving them is that due to Gauss and 
known as the method of Gauss. (See Whitaker & 
Robinson, ““The Calculus of Observations.’’) 

In applying the method of least squares in this par- 


ticular investigation the computation of the eddy - 


current loss in the armature copper should be assumed 
to be without error. 


, ACCURACY OF THE FORMULA 
In using any formula such as this the designer of 


electrical machinery is interested not only in the error 


inherent in the formula but the probable error of the 
result. If the results of using this formula be plotted 
as a frequency distribution, 7. e., per cent error in each 
individual case against the number of times it occurs, 
the usual normal distribution or probability curve will 
result. The fact that we have such a frequency dis- 
tribution is the thing of greatest interest to the designer. 


‘Associated with such a distribution are a number of 
means intended to give a reliable index of the SEE ie 


of the result. : 
This normal distribution curve is ‘omp!] 
ey certain bee one of wh 
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absolute magnitude or is less thanit. If this be denoted 
by the symbol Q we have: 
Q = 0.67449 o. 

The computation of the value o requires considerable 
labor. Fortunately there is a constant relation between 
the value of o and the mean deviation which is obtained 
by considering all deviations as positive and taking their 
average. Thus the probable error and the mean devia- 
tion differ only by a constant and we may use'the mean 
deviation as a measure of the accuracy of the formula. 
The relation is, then: 

Q = 0.8345 mean deviation. 

The usual manner of measuring the accuracy of such 

a formula is to form the ratio 


Test core loss 
Caleulated core loss 


for each application and to perform the above computa- 
tions with this average. When dealing with stray load 
losses as determined by the sustained polyphase short 
circuit test, however, it is more convenient to express the 
error as a percentage of the copper loss at full load 
current. This is done for severalreasons. First, it has 
been experimentally shown that the stray load loss, or 
short circuit loss, varies with the square of the current 
as does the copper loss and so it is natural to treat it 
in the same manner. Secondly, it has been the practise 
of designers from time immemorial to estimate this loss 
by assuming it to be a percentage of the copper loss at 
rated current. We shall, therefore, be measuring the 
accuracy of the formula in a unit which is already under- 
stood by those who are to use the formula. Finally it 
is desirable to minimize the testing errors which are 
greatest where the loss is but a small part of the copper 
loss. 

Measuring the accuracy of the formula for its applica- 
tion to the above mentioned 150 machines the results 
were as follows: 

Mean deviation............. 
Average per cent error....... 
Maximum per cent error 


27.5 per cent 
10.9 per cent 


41.2 per cent 

41.5 per cent 

The above per cent errors are expressed as a per cent 
of the full load copper loss. 

The sources of error in the formula are chiefly due to 
the effort to apply a single formula, not in itself com- 
plete, to a large number of machines of different con- 
struction. A second source of error which is of 
considerable importance lies in the fact that the effect 
of the coil grouping has been omitted in computing the 
loss in the amortisseur windings. 

Finally it must be pointed out that the accuracy of 
the experimental determination of this loss, thus far 
assumed to be without error, is not all that could be 
desired. In measuring the short circuit loss, as per the 
A. I. E. E. rules, it is necessary to deduct from the 
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measured input not only the friction and windage but 
the armature copper loss as well. The ohmic resistance 
is to be used in this computation but it must, of course, 
be measured at a temperature corresponding to that 
obtaining in the armature windings when the loss was 
measured. This is not always known, so some tempera- 
ture has to be assumed and consequently a quite ap- 
preciable error is introduced. Finally the loss we are 
seeking to determine is not capable of direct measure- 
ment but is a measured loss minus other more or less 
accurately determinable losses. 


In this work the point most worthy of note is the 
recognition of stray load losses other than the armature 
eddy current losses. In recognizing these other losses 
and in formulating an expression for them a method has 
been advanced: for determining the tooth densities of 
both fundamental and third harmonic components of 
the flux wave actually existing under zero power factor 
short circuit conditions. 

Emphasis should be laid upon the fact that the di- 
mensional theory and statistical methods have played 
the major role in all the work which has been here pre- 
sented. The results cannot be claimed to be without 
error nor are they entirely novel, but it is believed that 
new light has been thrown on the subject of core losses 
in salient pole alternators and that the formulas of the 
type described here have wide application. 


The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to 
Mr. P. L. Alger, for his constant interest in the work 
and for his many helpful suggestions. 

Appendix A 

The material of this appendix refers primarily to the 
problem of the calculation of open circuit pole face loss, 
the application of this work to the problem of pole face 
loss having been shown in the body of the paper. 

An effort has been made to be guided by the work of 
previous investigators. In 1909, C. A. Adams gave the 
first noteworthy theoretical discussion of the subject 
in thiscountry. He proposed the following: 

3.3 PA V3 
10’ Up To 
(B, dependent upon slot width/effective gap) 
which it will be noted, involves tooth frequency and slot 
pitch to the 1.5 power. 

In 1916, F. W. Carter proposed the following theo- 

retical formula: 


Wwe t Bea] 


Wp = P/V | 
>= “oA (s/g)*V'- RE 


All other theoretical formulas seem to be special cases 
of one or the other of the above, 7. e., applicable to 
special types of machines only. . 

Many special formulas based on experimental work 
have been proposed. The first of these was by Wall and 


o Smith i in 1908. Their work applied only to a single 
- machine and so does not i 
; ness. _ They gave: 
Wy = K PAB? fF 25 (8/9)*5. 

In 1909 Adams gave the following based on experi- 
mental work: 

For 0.06” laminations: © 
SEN EE, et Vv ) teh ive sets 
SRG Met) ONG /NG Oe, 


For 0.014” laminations: 
Die Miee te Hille 


wis 


’ 


Probably the most reliable experimental work is that — 


of Spooner and Kinnard in 1924. They gave a separate 
formula for each thickness of lamination, but the ex- 


ponents were practically the : same for all thicknesses. — 


Their formula was: 
Whe = RO eRe eee F 


Laminations Value of K . 
On0281%* « ores 5: 
: 0.0625” ie 
“Oy 125” 236 


+ exponent slightly greater than unity. 
In this investigation it is proposed to develop a new 


- formula by means of a dimensional analysis which shall | 


make use of the results just summarized. It seems 
Ps highly probable that the exponent of flux density should 
be two, the ee value eter ee the re cegeb trie work 


if ap eres a iaceten study weare confronted wie 
~ the fact that we have no mathematical expression for 
4 F Regipeeutg as a pane, of pee We MAY how- 
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include the lamination thick- — 


_- Whence 


‘The above table Cofieeponds to including t with an 
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Solvingfor LO =—a/2 ai +¢ + 2h 
M1 -=a/2 
T-3=-—a-—c-—h 
Lee KO =a/2+h+4Q. 
~ Whence a = 2 and: 
l=d+e+2h 
l=ct+h 
al ee sg th 
Taking c = 1.5 from the work of Carter and Spooner 
Using e = 1 from Spooner’s work 
=e 15 
g =— 0.5 
OD: 
Limiting value of the density theory ' 
Watts/square inch = KB? fi 707 t° p* Bru. 
Dimensionally 
MT?=L2°M pT? T~L? L° L7*T—* pL 2 M ? 2 Tm y 2 
la tort 2 Sl 2 n/a ee 


Miv=1—m/2 
TARS eS hehe im 
KO =h+m/2+1. 


m = 0 
h =-1 
ee Nea 
d+e =3. 
From Spooner and Kinnard’s work: 
e=1 
d = 2. 


~The constant permeability theory gives rise to an 
exponent for 7) lower than that found by experiment, 
while the saturation value of the density theory gives - 
rise to a value a little above the usual experimental 
values and an exponent of frequency which is too high, - 
both by theory and experiment, for this relatively high _ 
frequency loss. It was, therefore, decided to use the ~ 


“exponents as given by the constant permeability 


method, except that the exponent of .7o would be taken - 
as 2.0. 
_ Shape constants such as s/g which enter as ratios 


io cannot hs handled by this ero. so we shall He hee : 


work. The tee value for the aro a 
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the permeability, and resistivity of the stator iron we 
may proceed as follows: 
C = permeance of leakage flux path. 


A R = ampere turns of armature reaction per pole. 
pp = pole pitch. 
P = number of poles. 
f = line frequency. 
V = peripheral velocity. 
p = resistivity of stator iron \ dedied conan 
= permeability of statoriron / 


Watts = KC PS’ (A Rp p™ py’ p’. 
Dimensionally 

PM TS = Te eM Tp eee 
Solving for L 2=1+14+m42s. 


M les 
LT =3=—n—2—8 
a 0=1-I1+rds. 
Assuming s = — 0.5, since for a high frequency loss p 


enters to the minus 1/2 power 
2=1-+-1+-m+1 
—-3=—n-2+.5 


Q0=1+1+r—-.5 
whence 
m= A 
i =e 
it SS 
But V = 5] @). 
So we may write: 
SUMO P Vy Pra ihe 
Wass 1000 (eae ety 


Appendix C 


Since we are to neglect the effect of the adjacent 
masses of iron the permeability of the leakage flux paths 
willbe that of air. 
that due to an air core solenoid of length equal to the 
“effective length’? of the end connections. Below is 
given a development of one end of the armature winding. 
Each turn of such a winding may be represented as 
below, one-half only being considered, since from sym- 
metry we need only multiply by two to obtain final 
- results. 

If we consider this figure to represent one-half of a 
single turn we see that there will be four components of 
m.m. f. produced by the current. These components 
are. 


AT A te 
i 4 cosa F; = 4 sina 
roe: At Fr AT a 
-- 4 we t=, sie. 


Evidently F'; and F, will cancel at zero pitch, and in all 
cases their resultant will be small at low pitches, so as 
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AT He 

an approximation the net m. m. f. = 9 COS a. 
If we now have a coil consisting of N turns, each 
carrying a current of J amperes, thenetm. m. f. will be: 


Ar 
p=)  cosran 
Z 
The flux will be (for both ends): 
4naNIcosa 
2 R 
L 
R =— = ~~ wWherer = radius of core 
WA ure 


Aun r? NI cosa 
ere ioe 


If we had had a uniformly wound air core solenoid of 
the same diameter, 


a TT ND 


Q’ i ae 
Vat 


Suppose the two solenoids were of the same length. 
Then L = L’ and ¢/¢’ = cosa, or the effective length 
of the end connections is: 

Lege = Leos a. 

This effective length is, then, a measure of the per- | 
meance of the leakage flux path. 

The value of a will be determined by the spacing 
between coils necessary to give the proper insulation for 
the voltage rating of the machine. Its value does not 
vary greatly, however, so we may assume it constant. 
The permeance may then be expressed as: 


C = pw X pole pitch X coil pitch. 


Brese5 


Appendix D 


In, so, far as the loss in the amortisseur windings is 
concerned a synchronous machine may be treated by an 
equivalent circuit exactly similar to that for the single- 
phase induction motor. The secondary circuit will be 
composed of two parts: the usual resistance and re- 
actance where the resistance is expressed by R./s = o, 
since the machine is operating at synchronous speed, 
and a second portion which involves the reactance for 
the nth harmonic. In parallel with this secondary cir- 
cuit will be the magnetizing circuit, having a reactance 
corresponding to that for the nth harmonic. 

Below is given a diagram of the equivalent ¢- cuit 
which we are considering. 


cahaeh A lili en 


_ 
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maT oe 
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a 
pe 
od 
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gals si 
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is ner divide les, part passing through the magnetiz- 


_ ing reactance and the remainder through the secondary 


impedance. The division of this current will, of course, 


sabe inversely proportional to the impedances of the two 
- parallel paths, but that current which passes through 


the magnetizing circuit produces no loss. This division 
of current might be expressed by setting the total cur- 
rent equal to 1+ X,,/X2. X» is the secondary, or 
rotor, reactance, which for open slots is approximately 


10 per cent, for closed slots it may be as high as 40 per 


cent. Consequently this loss will be changed from 
what it would be if all the current passed through X, 
in the ratio of (1 + X,,/X2)*. Putting in the values 
which were given above this is: 

(1/1.1)? for open slots } { for important Panoties 
(1/1.4)? for closed slots such as fifth and seventh. 


Or, for our two extreme cases the variation might be 


' that from 0.8 to 0.5, a variation which may be neglected. 


Be eae that the loss is wholly. an Le ieee in the 


age Por current ag any given ReeORe: 


ag kP=k(AR? | 
‘esfer as ats, te TR i 
sates j “ ] Sak oe 


am 


‘The oe of an tases Aue secondary i is given 
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or tend to give them an apparently smaller section. 
Thus we may write: 


er e 


R, = eee Kae NZ c D 


and the loss will be 


W = K (AR)! = po Sen 

or 
Goenka L K.. 
SCAT Oe aCe ae 


Following is a dimensional check of the above. 

In the above formula c has the dimensions of length, 
since it represents the square inches of bar section per 
inch of periphery. 

Expressed in dimensional units: 

De MTR a eas hy MOT ye ELS ae 


Solving for (L) Da aie 2 Se fe 18 
Solving for (7') S18 ey SS 
Solving for (M) laogk 


Solving for (wu) 0: = dbl = 0. 
Hence the formula is dimensionally correct. 


TABLE OF SYMBOLS 
amplitude of fundamental of main field flux wave. 
amplitude of third harmonic of main field flux wave. 
amplitude of fundamental of armas reaction 
flux. 
amplitude of third harmonic of armature Pc 
flux. : 


Asm 
Ads 


-X armature leakage reactance expressed 2 as a decimal. 


Bau 
B; 


no-load air gap flux density. 
short circuit third harmonic density. 


A R armature reaction ampere turns per pole. 


F, air gap ampere turns per pole. 
constant dependent upon quality of stator iron. 
constant dependent upon frequency. 

loss per cubic inch in standard iron at standard 

_frequency at density B;. 
thickness of pole laminations. 
armature reaction per 7-inch. 
stator slot pitch. | 

me of pol 


Proximity Effect in a Seven-Strand Cable 


BY J. E. L. TWEEDDALE! 


Enrolled Student, A. I. E. E.! 


HE ecaleulation of the alternating current resistance 
ratio due to skin effect or proximity effect has been 
worked out for many shapes and combinations of 

conductors but often without recourse to experimental 
results. It is, accordingly, the purpose of this work to 
check calculations with tests for the type of calculation 
recently developed, covering the losses in several round 
wires connected in parallel, of which the arrangement is 
such that unequal currents flow in the different wires. 
The experimental results with which the calculated re- 
sults are to be compared are those presented by A. E. 
Kennelly and H. A. Affel? in 1916 for seven-strand 
cables. Their work covered radio frequencies up to 
100,000 cycles in rather small conductors. The deriva- 
tions as presented here are applicable to all frequencies 
and sizes of conductors. 


The method of attack is the same as that employed by 
Dr. H. B. Dwight of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the solution of the proximity effect in 
other arrangements of conductors. The writer wishes 
to acknowledge the aid and help of Dr. Dwight in the 
solution of this problem. 


In a seven-strand conductor, inequalities of current 
exist in the separate wires of the conductor. If the 
return conductor is assumed to be at a distance such 
that its proximity effect is negligible then we have two 
unknown currents existing in the seven-strand con- 
ductor; 7. e., the outer concentric conductors will all 
carry equal currents J, and the center conductor will 
carry a current J, so that the total current J =6 J, + I». 

The effect of spiraling of the wires has been neglected 
in this calculation. While the wires of a cable are spi- 
raled, the test with which this calculation is to be com- 
pared, illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5, was made on seven 
straight, unspiraled round wires. 

The method of attack is in the main as follows: The 
current density in a single isolated round wire is given by 
the following expression: 


° 


I 7aG (1) 


T A 2 


Bi Gj ar) 
Sy (J aa) 


19 = absamps./sq. em. 


where r and @ are the polar coordinates of any point in 
the section of the wire, where 


I, = total current in the wire 


1. Enrolled Student, A. I. E. E., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. ‘“Skin-Effect Resistance Measurements at Radio Fre- 
quencies up to 100,000 Cycles per Second,” by A. E. Kennelly 
and H. A. Affel. Proc. Inst. of Radio Engineers, May, 1916, 
and Research Bulletin No. 13, Mass. Institute of Technology. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of Dist. No. 1, Pittsfield, 
Mass., May 25-28, 1927. 


a = radius of the wire 
a@47 


5 a 


w = 27 X frequency 

o = resistivity of material of conductor 
and’) = ay See 
Absolute electromagnetic units are used throughout. 


The quantity Jo (j ar) isa Bessel function of the first 
kind, zero order and argument jar. This can be 
expressed as an algebraic series but is readily evaluated 
from tables in which Jo (bj 7) = Uo +) %, where 
jar=bj+/j. The above equation, (1), is based on 
the fact that the impedance drops at every section of 
the wire are equal. 


The next point is to obtain the effect of the current 
in the other wires on the distribution of the current 


in the first wire. It has been shown by Manneback* 
that a current I, flowing in an infinitesimal wire will 


cause a circulating current to flow in a wire of radius a 


Fig. 1—Rounp WIRE AND INFINITESIMAL WIRE 


at an axial distance s whose current density will be 


n= © 

ty ee LG a Jn (7 OT) 

ty = = jaa >, al CRN cos n 6 (2) 
n=1 


J, represents a Bessel function of the first kind of 
order 7. 


The effect of the current distribution given by (2) 
is that the impedance drops at every section of the wire 
are equal. The total current in the wire, obtained by 
adding up expression (2) over the entire section of the 
wire, is zero. Since the above two conditions are satis- 
fied, the current density given by (2) can be added to 
that given by (1) without changing the total current J. 
The necessary condition of equal impedance drops at 
every section of the wire is still met. The sum of (1) 
and (2) therefore gives the current distribution in a wire 
carrying current J,, and with a concentrated current I, 
near it. Other expressions of the same form as (2) may 
be added for all the other concentrated alternating 
currents which may be near the wire. 

Now, returning to the seven-strand cable we see that 


3. Equation (19), ‘‘An Integral Equation for Skin Effect in 
Parallel Conductors,” by Charles Manneback. Journal of 
Math. and Physics, April, 1922, and Research Bulletin No. 30, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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erin: wire A the prone, effect of the 
use be taken into account. The 


De 


“Fic. 2—Suven Wires Arrancep in Caste Form 
respecti e terms for the other conductors similar in form 
to equation (2), 


ue resultant expressions will be, then, as fellows: 


* “aiMonety a S An Jn (J a7).cosn 8 (3) 
“is ; i a n=1 


os 15 
Vy = oS 
‘76 ar a? 


n= CO 


25s LAsSoGaw) + SF. Ai cae emery 


ey n=1 


Ss 
& 
x 


(4) 
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coe the A,» and A,, or F,, currents in the others. 


aks on ae are coefficients which for this 


© 
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The expressions (3) and (4) are, therefore, the current 
densities due to uniform current densities in the others, 


_and J, and J, in the wires themselves. 


The next step is to find the current in each wire due 
For 
simplicity, let us consider just two of the wires as in 
Fig. 2, A and G, for the present, to show the method. 

Let there be a current density in A in addition to the 
uniform current density 


Fa a Aen 
su a WANE 3 | (8) 
and likewise Mgt | 
fey eee Gi) 
+3R Ag G au) cos m vy . | 5 
ml 


Each of these integrated over its section will be zero. 


Then, the nth term of 7,, due to tur u du ayi in G is as 


follows: 
Lae a” Jn(jar) Cvs f Pm 
Dae ayer Tra Ga) cosn (0 — B)ududy (10) 


where B and 8 are variables given by a series for eee 
wire, 


| ae eek | oA 
/n—1 /k 


k=1 


ADS Re air es ] (11) 


o 


The proof of the two preceding expressions is 
H. r 


4 
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jaa ar Jn (J a7) 
5 Fo gS a a) | cosn 6[ 1 
Re seis 
are — k 
ap aaa ar cos k (y= 7) | 
k=1 —_—_—_—_— — 
Sy hae 
: n ae uk 
+ sinn 6[ | ae 


k=1 


sin k (7 — ” | ududy. (13) 


The above expression is then integrated between the 
limits 0 to 2 7 and 0 toa. The sine term will become 
zero upon integration and drop out, and likewise 


Ts If 
ie aa ae aa 


0 


Thus there is left the integral of the nth term of the 
terms in m which is 


AoJejau) | udu = (): 


m= C 


= 


m=! 


amt Imei J @ a) [ 


/n+m—1 
ger ean) aa) | 


7n—1/m 


[Fn cosm 1] J,(j ar) cosné. (15) 


Let B, be the coefficient of J, (J ar) cos n 6. 

Now let there be an additional current density in A as 
represented by the expression (15). The resulting cur- 
rent in A due to this additional current is given by 

Cid, 0 a7).cos #8 (16) 
where C, is given by the formula for B, except change 
AtoBandF toG. 

This process may be continued indefinitely, approach- 
ing the final limiting condition of the actual current 
density. The final current density in the two wires 
will be as follows: 


n= co 4 


116 = a Gar) + > Ma In Gor) cos n 6 
n=1 
(17) 
and for conductor G 
ig= th Gau)+ Dr ANeds (j au) cosn Y 


n=1 


(18) 
‘where M,=A,+B,a+C,+.. (19) 
and N, =f +G,.+H,+...). (20) 


Thus far, only conductors A and G have been con- 
sidered for simplicity. For the seven-strand problem, 
the effect of conductors B, C, D, E, and F may be de- 
termined by the introduction of their respective terms 
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in the preliminary equations. The introduction of 
these terms will not affect the general form of the final 
equations for the current density as given in (17) and 
(18) but will affect the coefficients A,, B,, C,,ete., and 
F., Gn, H,, etc., which are dependent on the unknown 
currents I, and J, and on the geometry and dimensions 
of the circuit. 

Thus, for the seven strand problem the coefficients are 
as follows: 


aa 


Av Ty gars ee 
q5 a” aa 
A, ae J nar (Pee) 
I, a 7aa 1 
+ abe es a a [ 2c05 
2 nT Nd 
aie (7 3)" fo argon aet (22) 
oe qmtn J mony Ola) /n+m—1 
B.= > sutn Jn 9 0) [ /n— Tim | 


m=1 


[ Fn cos m a 55 Ae epge el 


74 Te aa Am 
a a aod —— ]. @) 


C, is given by the same expression as B, except change 
A to B and F to G, likewise for any subsequent terms. 


m4 1 a” a0 
|: a eae Uamegsosay 14 eva 
2n7 nN 1 
+ 2 cos 3 + 2cos +1]. (24) 
Ny at Jn Gea) 
G. = Se es 
m=1 
2n 7 nT 
[ cos. nm + 2 cos 3 + 200s =" +1 | 
/n+m—1 
Seer (25) 


H,, is given by the same expression as G, except 
change A to B; likewise for any subsequent terms. 
For all terms except the sixth or multiples of the sixth, 
F,, Gn, ete., will be zero. 

As said before the expressions for the current density 
will be as given in (17) and (18) with the use of the 
above coefficients. The expressions for the current 
density in the other conductors, B, C, D, E, and F, 
will be similar to (17) except for the use of their respec- 
tive polar coordinates. 

There are now two unknown currents J; and Z2. 


oe oh hee eens — + oa. 
¢ eo Bie) : % y= TT. *< : : * 
4 7 ve * ¥ 5 ; : e oo 7 
e be oe 4 geek; pike Su ets : i s 
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___ Their ratio may be determined, since the conductors of 
the cable are in parallel, by finding the voltage drop 
in each wire in terms of I; and I,. Then, the voltage 
drops in any two parallel filaments are equal and can be 
equated, giving the ratio of ele 

The simplest expression to derive is that fon the drop 
| in the central filament of the wire. This, then, is equal 
to the drop in any other filament. In wire A the re- 
‘sistance drop in the central filament is 7) 0 where 1) is 
the current density at the center. Using equation (17) 
this is 

I, Io 7p OO 
T a AES TO DIG Aa) 


7 since J a) = 1 and J (0) = 0 where n + 0. 
1 The reactive drop in the central filament due to the 
‘a ; element of current i,,rd 6dr is 


» \raOdr 


(26) 


J 2 ty ( logh —— (27) 


=jo@2 


ie TSO Sy awe 


G2 da (9 GO) 7s is 


n= © 


+7 BOS a. Jn jan ecen (lor 2 


n=1 


)rdOdr. 


_ (28) 


R This tysrer into account the flux up to a certain large 
distance p. The expression logh denotes the hyperbolic | 
or natural logarithm. Equation (28) was obtained by 
a the use of equation (17). To find the reactive drop due 
to the entire current J,, the above expression is inte- 
era from G =Oito 27 wandr = 0Otoa. The integral 


QT 


of the second term of (28) will be zero since { cos n0 dé 


i 5 


rem membering that — ae = re is 
-+tyoa2TI, logh —?— 
Ino aa 
wae 2d, Ue sande 


0. That of the first term ice by HEE 


‘ 
the two wires are in parallel, the impedance drops must 
be the same. The two equations may then be equated 
and the ratio of I, to I, determined. . 
For the case of the seven strand conductor the im- 


_ pedance drops in conductors A and G are as follows: 


Eo = ate Ao Jo (jaa) +9 w 2 I, logh —— 
ee pe 
+ jw2TJ,logh Pact 
é 2 a" Jaz1 (J @ a) 
+3 02 > Nira cos n 7 — > ices 
n=1 
a? In4i (J @ Q) ar. 
fi 2. a 
Bieler > ™. ae ee 
n=1 
[2 P Te pgp OE ae The a1 
cos e+ eg + ay} oN 
and ; 
sae 
p= i a w 2 I; logh 
+j @12T:logh 2 
ek: ape Ins1 (4) ; 
0 18 En eee wy ee 


It is to be noted again that M,, and N, are expressions 
involving the unknown currents J, and I, as well as the 
geometry of the circuit. : 

For the determination of the watts loss and the re- 


sistance ratio, the process is as follows: 


Let. Cra = O tro c (33) 
Then by equation (10) of J. R. Carson’s paper,® 

é re) ate 

jp oy, = Or Cr9 (34) 


where zis the permeability and, for this case, equal 
H,» is the tangential seaponet of the magne C. 
due to the currents i in the wires. 
then,” dif ae 
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transferred to or from one centimeter of wire through its 
surface, according to Poynting’s theory, is eae to the 
_ resistance loss and is 


6078 
6x9 Hap d 0. 


6=0 


This it is noticed involves only values at the surface of 
the wire, so the integration is not complicated. The 


a jay a 
felie real part of 7 
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Fig. 4—WrreE Spacing. (KENNELLY AND AFFEL, REFERENCE 1) 


term €,, is the conjugate of e,9, taken at the surface, and 
is obtained by replacing 7 by — 7. 
Then the loss in conductor A is 


OAs E T —_F (Un M0" — Uo’ V0) ] 


24 T a (uo’2 + 09/2) 
+38 M,, My (Un Un’ — Un!’ Un) (37) 
n=1 
and the loss in conductor G is 
b [7 I (oo (Uo Vo — Uo’ Vo) | 
2 a ae (Uo'? + 00’?) 
Un’ — Un’ Un)» (38) 
It is to be noticed that 
M, M, =|M,|?and 1,1, = | 11 |?, ete. 


The loss in any one wire at zero frequency is given 


ihe o 
- 19, xt? td 
Then by determination of the loss by equations 
(37) and (38) and the loss for the same conditions 


at zero frequency by (39) the ratio of losses will give 


the resistance ratio for conductors A and G and thence . 


the average resistance ratio of the cable may be 
determined. 


(36) 
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RESULTS 


The expressions having been derived, two calculations 
were made using tables of J, (bj ./7) as calculated by 
H. B. Dwight.* A value of b = 2 was chosen which for 
the size of wire corresponds to a frequency of 88,300 
cycles/second. Calculations for two spacings, s/a = 2 
and s/a = 8.76 corresponding to curves A and C of 
Fig. 5, were made. 

The calculated results as compared with the corre- 
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Fic. 5—Errect or StRanp SPACING ON THE SKIN EFFECT OF A 
STRANDED Conpuctor. (KENNELLY AND AFFEL, REFERENCE 1) 


sponding results of Fig. 5 for these spacings are as 
follows: 


s/a = 2 Vso = 3.16 
Caleulated ..... Go semeare e u: 2 AD 1.58 
Figure-o- (test) etaane ore. « 2.15 1.53 


The resistance ratio for an equivalent single round 
conductor for the same conditions is 2.1457. 


6. Proximity Effect in Wires and Thin Tubes, by H. B. Dwight, 
Trans. A. I. EB. E., 1923, page 858. 


- the communities which we represent. 
therefore at this time to bring to your attention several 


\HE fact that the provision of the Constitution of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
which assigns the address of the President to the 

close rather than to the beginning of his term, seems 
_ to me to indicate a desire on the part of the Institute 
to have this address include in some measure, the ideas 
of the retiring President, acquired during his term on 
matters of general concern to the Institute, and to 
review those problems of procedure, organization and 
policy, which may assist the Institute to grow and 
develop in a way which is healthy and for the best 
interests of its members, for the engineering profession 
as a whole, for the good of the electrical industry and 
_ It seems fitting 


_ outstanding features of the year just past. i 
It has been my privilege as your President to have 
visited many of the more remote Sections of the In- 


stitute, for instance Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San. 


Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, and all of the 
Sections in Canada, together with many of the Sections 
located in the eastern cities and in the central West. 
I had in mind visiting all of those Sections, which, on 
account of their geographical location, have either never 
been visited by a national officer, or have been visited 
very infrequently. JI am sure that it will be gratifying 
- to all to learn of the increasing interest and activity 
in Institute affairs all over the country which it was 
my pleasure to find; and also to learn of the greater 
appreciation of the value of the Institute professionally 
and practically; but I have also noted many times in 
meeting with the officers of these Sections and discussing 
their problems, what an important part of our Institute 
activities these Sections constitute and how much of 
the future growth and vitalizing power of the Institute i is 
. dependent upon their success. 
The Institute and its Sections can well be likened tc 
a a hydroelectric power system, where the Sections may 


s their combined energy into a total useful effort. 
the ee ae held by He Le in 
cae wt of a © i 


\ 


a E. E. Oued Features of the Past Year . 
_ President’s Address © 
BY CUMMINGS C, CHESNEY 


of members apo together and carry on in the many 
sections the real development work of the Institute. 
There are 95 Student Branches, which held 842 meetings . 
last year, at which 42,650 members were registered. 
There are 52 of the regular Sections which held 432 
meetings last year, at which 60,708 were registered; 
in other words there were over 100,000 members total 
of local Sections and Branches that attended meetings 
last year. 

It is through the is nat s of Seetions that 
the young engineer makes his first contacts and receives, 
in many instances, the inspiration that influences the 
character of his life’s work. 


What the meetings of the Tones really mean to 
the members has been ably pointed out by President 
Scott in 1902, at the time of his presidency, when the 
Institute was developing at arapid pace. A committee 
was formed on local Sections at this time with the 
authority to make arrangements for the holding of 
local meetings. There had been a few Sections operat- 
ing at the time but active steps were then taken to 
develop broadly the Section idea. As Professor Scott 
so ably said, 


together ; they should have a common meeting place 
where discoveries may be announced, inventions 
discussed, engineering schemes criticized, and new 
undertakings presented and discussed. Here the — 
student and professor, the investigator, the manu- 
facturer, the operator and consulting engineer may meet | 
upon common ground. The professor who regards 
lightly the work of the designing or construction 
engineer may find that his own cherished formulas 
are derived from rules and contain the constants, which 
the practical man has determined for himself. Asso- 


‘ciation leads to mutual understanding, it curbs eccen- 


tricity and one-sided CS an promoting symmet- 5 
rical advancement.” 


Soha the year, u ae ee especial 


“In a profession, whose interests are so _ 
diversified and extended, workers should be brought 
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meetings at which important investigators, scientists, 
and explorers give talks and demonstrations covering 
their experiences. The Institute Section is the leading 
dignified engineering group in the community and, being 
interested in the community’s growth, all the leading 
citizens feel honor-bound to belong to it. The local 
papers report the meetings in an elaborate way, some- 
times half a page being given to a single meeting. 
This publicity spreads the work of the Institute beyond 
the city limits so that the effectiveness of the Institute 
as an educational and social influence is far-reaching. 


In addition to the large general meetings, discussion 
or round-table technical meetings are held, at which 
the more ambitious young engineer meets on a common 
ground, and can engage in oral discussion, with the 
senior engineers of the community upon subjects of 
vital interest to him. Such discussion develops self- 
confidence, attracts attention to the younger engineer, 
creates the desire on his part to present papers at 
regional meetings, and affords an outlet for his latent 
energy, his enthusiasm, and his creative ability. 

As he gains in experience he is placed on committees 
and given an opportunity to do organization work. 
After he has served for several years in a minor capacity, 
further responsibilities are added and the extent to 
which he continues his efforts in the interest of his 
Section aids his progress in securing a higher office 
as a reward. Simultaneously with such progress he 
becomes identified with the national organization, 
taking an active part on the main committees. 

This opportunity for self-expression and growth 
afforded the younger engineers through the local Section 
is vital, for here he learns one of the fundamentals of 
life—that progress comes only through constant effort. 
The methods, which have been followed by the Pittsfield 
Section, develop the activities of the Section and have 
resulted directly in the growth and development of the 
individual member; they have been followed to some 
extent by other Sections, and while the Pittsfield idea 
is worth copying there are other similar successful 
- experiences in other Sections of the Institute that are 
equally entitled to thorough study and consideration 
by the national officers. 

I believe there is need for outlining a more definite 
policy for Section activities based on the opportunities 
for training and growth afforded the younger members. 
Such a policy would include more specific plans for 
lectures and round-table discussions than have hereto- 
fore been the practise, and gives a chance for develop- 
ment of organizing and managerial ability. It should, 
of course, include the opportunity to prepare papers, 
to engage in oral discussions, and to take a more in- 
timate part in community work. 

An engineer, because of his education, is accustomed 
to analyze conditions and arrive at basic truths, and 
if his special abilities which invite confidence could be 
adapted to our community problems it would have 
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a very direct bearing on the future progress and effi- 
ciency of our industry and our country. - 

The Speaker Bureau idea came into effect this year, 
in a limited way. Through this bureau it is expected 
the Sections may more readily get talented speakers 
and lecturers. The idea is sound and should become 
more and more valuable each year and should be given 
special consideration in the future. 


The Committee on Public Relations, by formulaning a 
definite plan of procedure based, of course, on the ex- 
perience of the older sections, can greatly aid in extend- 
ing more rapidly the influence in their several 
communities of the younger or more newly organized 
sections. 

For the purpose of the study of the section idea and 
the ready exchange of ideas between them, and for the 
purpose of extending the sections’ local and national 
influence, our new Assistant Secretary, Mr. Henline, 
was added to the national executive staff last January, 
and while he has not authorized me to speak for him, 
coming from the Golden West, I know his progressive 
spirit makes him ever ready to render any assistance 
within his power to any section. May I also at this 
point commend the work of Prof. Harold Smith during 
the past several years as Chairman of the Sections 
Committee. The Institute is under a deep debt of 
gratitude to him. We cannot too much emphasize 
the fact that without the help of the Sections, through 
their vigorous and helpful growth the usefulness and 
future stability and the influence of the Institute will 
be seriously handicapped; whereas with the constructive 
and vitalizing work which the Sections are able to 
contribute to the Institute’s affairs there will be every 
reason to expect that the past effectiveness of the 
Institute will continue indefinitely. 

During the past year, your executive officers and your 
Board of Directors have given more than usual attention 
to the subject of Electrical Standardization. It is a 
subject that has had the particular attention of practi- 
cally every Board of Directors since the appointment 
of the first Committee of Standardization by the In- 
stitute in 1898. 

There has been intense interest in standardization 
through the older engineering organizations and also 
through the newer trade associations, both national 
and international, which has brought forth recent state- 
ments from prominent writers, such as, ‘“Standardiza- 
tion is the outstanding note of this present century. 
It ramifies to the remotest details of our industrial 
regime. Its trends are highly significant. They tap 
all sources of scientific knowledge and affect every phase 
of design, production, and utilization.’”’ From another 
author—“Standardization is a new and outstanding 
influence in modern industry. It is based on an 
economic conception of utility, and its trends and rami- 
fications affect every aspect of design, production, 
and utilization.” 


i 


of varieties of machines. 
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These are excellent and general statements of fact, 
but submit no reason for this recent great activity in 
this line, which is now so generally recognized. It is, 
in my opinion, largely the direct outcome of the scarcity 
of labor since the great war and the passage of our new 
immigration law, and the laudible desire to maintain 
and extend the high standard of living which, in this 
country, we have enjoyed for the past quarter of a 
century, and during which tens of millions of people 
have attained standards of comfort and of culture far 


higher than those of any other country in the world, 


and immensely in excess of anything hitherto known in 
the world’s history. 
All this argues for the maintenance and i increase of 


- the present earnings of the worker and at the same 


time requires the lowering of the cost of production. 
Standardization—which permits more readily repetitive 
methods of production—stimulates the invention of 
machines to do more rapid, more accurate, and more 
skilled work. It stimulates the increased use of con- 
veyors and other mechanical means for reducing the 
amount of labor required for handling and transporta- 
tion, all of which makes for the increase of the 
productivity of the individual and thus directly for the 
increase of the national wealth. 

Standardization and mass production contribute to 
decreased cost, not only through the economies effected 
in the manufacture of the product but also in the 
economies effected— _ 

1. In calculations and designs. 


2. In the preparation of drawings and specifications. 
3. In making Pe onions in response to requests — 


from customers. 

4. Inselling costs. 

(1) Economies are effected in design largely through 
savings in time of engineers by the elimination of odd 
types and designs, thus freeing the engineers for other 
work. Standardization of circuit voltage and periodic- 
ity and of permissible limits of variation of these in 
‘service, permit the manufacturer to reduce the number 
Furthermore, by standard- 
ized working limits, such as dielectric strength and 
temperature rise and other characteristics such as regu- 
lations, stalling load, starting torque, ete., the engineer 
can more quickly complete the engineering work on a 
given design by reason of his knowledge of the results 
which are usually obtained by working to a. single 
stan ard — ae the” ee oan and ae re has 
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(granting that a better kind of insulation éannot be 


obtained) and this will leave him less space for iron and 


copper. Immediately his whole design must be 
changed. | . 

(2) The standardization of material and parts and 
the reduction of number of varieties, leads to less and 
simpler drawings and specifications so that a given 
staff of engineers and draftsmen can deal with a much 
larger volume of business. 

(83) By the standardization of certain requirements, 
the buyer and seller become accustomed to specifying 
machines on these bases; useless or relatively unim- 
portant tests are less likely to be demanded by the 
buyer; printed specification forms may be provided 
which simplify the labor of making up a specification 
and knowledge and familiarity with similar cases (based 
on the same standards) enable an estimate of cost to 
be made more quickly and easily. These, and many 
other considerations which will suggest themselves to 
any one investigating the matter, serve to reduce the 
cost of the preparation of Sd vaio ne and making of 
tenders. 


(4) Standardization makes cataloging possible. The 


greater the degree of standardization, the greater is the 


simplicity and the usefulness of the catalogue. In- 
formation which can be brought to the customer through 
the medium of the catalogue and handbook requires 
less effort on the part of the sales force; or, conversely, 
a given sales force can deal with a larger volume of 
business. A salesman to be fully informed needs to 
carry less in his head, consequently he can handle 
more work in one special subject or a greater number of 


special subjects than would otherwise be the case. 


With the less variety of sizes of a product, the less is 
the value of the stock which has to be carried by 
various distributors and products. 

Thus, costs, associated with engineers, draftsmen, 
salesmen, and some components of overhead, are, with 
modern mass production, materially decreased by 
standardization. This is in addition to the decrease 
in the strictly production costs. All together these 
combine to increase the growth and influence of the 
electrical industry oo is ‘primarily © our concern. 3 


followed by the ern seceiel ante 
prepared - the ial re Pen 
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and in consequence the accomplishments of each year 
were progressively better than the year before. 

They recognized that no standard could be final— 
since science was continually advancing and more 
effective equipment was steadily being introduced 
into industry—but they also recognized that changes 
must not be made so frequently as to unduly disturb the 
industry and only when a serviceable gain justified the 
change. 

These committees to date have taken the initiative 
in the formulation. of all electrical standards of America, 
and their work has keen recognized as being authorita- 
tive throughout the entire world. Their procedure 
and their resulting standards during this period of more 
than a quarter of a century have been acceptable to 
the manufacturing and consuming interests, as well as 
to the general public. The industry: has learned to 
value and to depend upon the A. I. E. E. Standards 
in commercial transactions covering matters of interest 
to all sections of the electrical industry. There has 
been no attempt to dictate to the industry but standards 
on any particular line have been introduced only when it 
is clear that all interested agree that the step is wise 
and desirable. 

In the Institute Standards Committee, or in its sub- 
committees, the manufacturer and purchaser and the 
general interests came together and developed the 
required standards in a way which has been generally 
satisfactory in the past to all the interested sections of 
the industry. The electrical standards so issued 
always have been identified with the name of the In- 
stitute. It is well known that the Institute as an 
organization has no interest other than one of public 
service, which duty the Institute has always performed 
at its own expense. The Institute in performing this 
service, although voluntary, has assumed obligations 
during the past 28 years to the electrical industry 
and the public which would make it now embarrassing, 
if not impossible, to discontinue the present practise or 
lessen its responsibilities until a more simple and direct 
method has been devised and demonstrated. 

For fear that some who have not had the opportunity 
to study in an intimate way the subject of Standards 
and Standardization, may not understand what the 
terms mean—I quote from my February 7th address: 

“In this country and in Great Britain the term 
‘standardization’ has grown to mean, in the minds of 
engineers, not only a simplification in the number of 
types and sizes and the securing of interchangeability, 
but also the laying down of performance rules or codes 
for all types of apparatus, including measuring instru- 
ments, prime movers, generators, transformers, and 
motors. Thus broadly the term ‘Standard’ in addition 


to being a measure of quality of standards of compari-_ 


son, means a common unified practise, method, or dimen- 
sion, which it is to the interest of industry and the 
community to adopt Back of any policy of standardi- 
zation is primarily the purpose to furnish the public a 
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better article or to render it a better service at a lower 
cost.” 

“In 1916 the need for a National Clearing House for 
engineering standards became apparent, in order to 
prevent duplication in standardization work and in 
promulgation of conflicting standards. To formulate a 
method of cooperation, a special joint committee— 
made up of representatives from the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, American Society of Civil Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, and American 
Society for Testing of Materials—held its first meeting 
January 17, 1917. The result of this meeting and 
subsequent meetings was the organization of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. This 
Committee initially consisted of representatives of these 
five institutions. Shortly after its organization, govern- 
ment representatives were admitted; and in 1919 the 
Constitution was broadened to permit the representa- 
tion from other national bodies. The Committee now 
includes representatives from seven departments of the 
Federal Government, nine national engineering socie- 
ties, and nineteen national industrial associations. 

“The American Engineering Standards Committee, as 
at present organized, is a coordinating committee, 
and not a standards-making body. All standards are 
to be formulated and published by the respective 
societies, making the standard a function of great value 
and scope to industry. This intention isclearly expressed 
in the Constitution, and the American Engineering 
Standards Committee is primarily an administrative 
and policy-forming committee. 

““Asstated by itsSecretary, perhaps the most important 
accomplishment of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee has been the actual launching of the work, 
setting up machinery, and securing the official co- 
operation of some three hundred national organizations, 
that is the fundamental job of breaking ground. 
Ninety-seven standards have been approved for the 
engineering and building trade—ten have to do with the 
electrical industry. In my opinion this is a very excel- 
lent record of accomplishments to date. The Secretary 
also states that everyone who has examined the work 
before the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
agrees that the whole movement of making American 
standards is being seriously crippled by the lack of 
adequate financial support. The total annual budget is 
$58,000. The American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers as such contributes to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee $1500 annually. Due to legal 
restrictions the government departments are unable to 
pay dues, and a special provision is made exempting 
them from such payments. 

“The Secretary also expresses the opinion that inertia, 


Jack of interest and understanding of the standardiza- 


tion method as a whole, and of its. economic relations 
to their business on the part of executives and in- 
dustrial groups, has been one of the greatest difficulties 
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encountered in the successful accomplishment of the 
committee’s work. It is now proposed, by the process 
of amendment, to make a material and fundamental 
change in the Constitution of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee This can only be done by the 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the general pro- 
vision in the Constitution, providing for its amendment 
by a lesser vote. Such provisions only apply to in- 
cidental amendments made to carry out the purpose of 
the organization, and not to fundamental changes— 
any amendement that aims to convert the American 
Engineering Standards Committee into a standards- 
making body, or into a body that would interfere in the 
autonomy, in standardization work, of the Oa 
tive societies would be unconstitutional. 

“On February 9, 1926, during Dr. Pupin’s a ae 

tion, the Board of Directors authorized a brief state- 
ment of its policy to its representatives on committees, 
or on joint bodies, dealing with the formulation of 

standards; 

_ 1. To continue to develop, publish, and maintain in 
the name of the Institute electrical standards as it has 
done for the past 25 years. 

2. That in doing this work the Teaerate will continue 
as it has in the past to avail itself to the fullest degree 
of the assistance of others—both individuals and 
organizations—with a view to serving the interests of 
all who may be properly concerned in the work. 

_ 3. That Standards, after having been developed by 
the Institute in accordance with 1 and 2, and adopted 
by the Board of Directors as Institute Standards, will be 
presented to the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee for approval by it as American Standards when, 

inthe opinion of the Institute, such a step is proper. 


4. That such presentation to the American Engi- 


neering Standards Committee for their consideration for 
approval as American Standard will be done in full 
conformity with the Constitution, By-laws, and Rules 
of Procedure of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, which Committee the Institute was instru- 
mental in initiating and has continued to and does 
now endorse and support. 

5. That when and if Standards of the A. I, Ey E. 
have been further advanced to the stage of being 
designated as ‘Approved as American Standard by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee,’ 


they shall continue to be printed as standards of the _ 


A. I. E. E. with a statement of approval by the 


American Engineering Standards Committee added to ae 
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taken to form an International Standards Association, “ 


the proposed organization to have a national com- 
mittee in each country. In America, the national 
committee was to be the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. As it has been stated heretofore, 
its (A. E. §. C.) principal constitutional object is to 
supervise standardization work, but it is expressly 
stated in its constitution that it shall not formulate 
standards. There is, however, a clause in its con- 
stitution which states that one of the objects of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee shall be 
“to act as the authoritative channel of cooperanion in 
international engineering standardization.” 

The Institute has subscribed to the American Ent 
neering Standards Committee constitution. It is also 
a member of the United States National Committee of 
the International Electrotechnical Commission, which 
has been and is at present the body through which the 
electrical industry of America is conducting its inter- 
national standardization work. The Institute is thus 
faced with a conflict of obligations. The most reason- 
able course is for it to go before the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee with a frank statement 
of the case, and ask the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee for its support for the course which the 
Institute considers to be in the best interest of the . 
electrical industry of this country, at the present time. 
Under the procedure of the International Electro- 
technical Commission much of value has been 
accomplished in establishing international electrical | 
engineering standards. ‘This field alone is a very large 
one, and it would appear unwise to abandon the present 
successful plan for the untried plan of an International 
Standards Association which does not appear to be 
based on such sound fundamental principles. The 
success of the International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission has been so considerable that it could well be 
duplicated in other engineering fields such as mechanical, 
civi', and mining fields, etc. If this were done, then we - 
should, in addition to the International Electrotechnical 
Commission have an International Mechanical Com- 
mission, an International Civil Commission, ete. 
At some future time it might become desirable to tie ‘ 
these eee te Hae into an in - 
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enormous task, it is also recognized that its 20 years of 
experience constitute a considerable asset. The Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission has never taken 
advantage of this asset in a selfish way. In cases where 
in other fields of engineering, it should be desired to 
make use of the International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission’s organization and experience, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, for work in other lines, the 
International Electrotechnical Commission is prepared, 
as in certain cases in the past, to offer its facilities and 
to adapt them to include the added work. Insuch cases 
the International Electrotechnical Commission could 
arrange with the organization in whose field the work 


belongs for additional representatives from that organi- . 


zation’s membership. If at a later time the co- 
operating organization, through the establishment 
of its own international organization, or from any other 
reason for change of policy, should decide to discontinue 
the arrangement, this without doubt should and would 
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meet with the hearty agreement of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. 

Three open problems on standardization thus con- 
front the Institute and their importance justifies a 
prompt solution but not a hasty one. 

First: The internal routine to be followed through 
its Committee on Standards for the handling of stand- 
ards and standardization should be. revised. This 
has to do primarily with the A. I. E. E. Standards. 

Second: The present and future status of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee should be 
determined. 

Third: The relation of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers to the United States National 
Committee of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission. 

These I repeat are important and vital problems and 
need, for the best interest of the Institute and the 
industry, a prompt solution. 


_ District No. 2. A regional meeting is also scheduled 


x 


Report of the Board of Directors _ .e 


FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1927 


_ The Board of Directors of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers presents herewith to the membership 


its Forty-third Annual Report, for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1927. 


A general balance sheet showing the 


condition of the Institute’s finances on April 30, 1927, together with other detailed financial statements, is included 


herein. 


The following is a brief summary of the principal activities of the Institute during the year;more detailed 


information has been published from month to month in the Institute JOURNAL. 


Directors’ Meetings.—The Board of Directors 
held seven meetings during the year; six in New York 


-and one at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The 


Executive Committee acted upon various matters 
during intervals between Board Meetings. 

Information regarding the more important activities 
of the Institute which have been under consideration of 
the Board of Directors, the committees, and the various 
officers, is published each month in the section of the 
JOURNAL devoted to “Institute Activities.”’ 

President’s Visits.—President Chesney has at- 
tended the three National Conventions of the Institute 
held during the year and in addition visited many of 
the Sections. The following is a list of places visited: 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., (Summer Convention); 


Salt Lake City, Utah, (Pacific Coast Convention); 


New York, N. Y. (Winter Convention); Niagara Falls, 


_N.Y., (Regional meeting); New York, N. Y., (Regional 
meeting); Los Angeles, Cal.; 


San Francisco, Cal.; 
Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Vancouver, B. C.; Regina, Saskatchewan; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Sharon, Pa.; 
Mass.; Bridgeport, Conan Chicago, IL; Tthaea, INGE: 


Prone Ont. 

Other meetings that President Chesney is scheduled © 
to attend will be held in Cleveland, Ohio; Ft. Wayne, 
_Ind.; Pittsfield, Mass. (Regional meeting) ; and Detroit, 


Mich., (Summer Convention). 

Meetings.—Three national conventions of the In- 
stitute were held during the year, namely, the Summer, 
Pacific Coast, and Winter. The annual business 
meeting was held in May. Regional meetings under 
the auspices of the geographical districts were held in 
Madison, Wis., District No. 5; Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
District No. 1; New York, N. Y., District No. 3; 
Kansas City, Mo., District No. ‘7; Bethlehem, Pa.; 


for Pittsfield, Mass, Distriet No. 1, in May. 


Syracuse, N. Y.; Springfield, 


Following the business meeting a talk was given on 
“A High-Power Laboratory for Testing Oil Circuit 


_ Breakers and other Apparatus” by W. R. Woodward of 


the Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. This part of the 
meeting was held under the auspices of the New York 


‘Section. Attendance about 600. 


- Summer Convention.—The Forty-second Annual 


-Summer Convention was held at White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va., June 21-25, 1926. Four technical sessions 
were held at which thirteen papers were presented. 
In addition two special sessions were devoted to 
the . presentation of technical committee reports. 
The annual conference of the Sections Committee 
was held on Monday, June 21; forty-three Sections 
were represented. The entertainment program in- 
cluded golf and tennis tournaments, sightseeing, and 
special features. Attendance, about 350 members 
and guests. 

Pacific Coast pte ti —The Fifteenth Pacific 
Coast Convention was held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
September 6 to 9, 1926. Five technical sessions 
were held at which nineteen papers were presented. 
Attendance about 250. 

Winter Convention.—The Fifteenth Winter Con- 
vention was held in New York, N. Y., February 7-11, 


1927. Thirty-five technical papers were presented at 


eight sessions. Numerous inspection trips, a smoker, 
and a dinner-dance were also scheduled. eceeldance 
was over 1900. 

Regional Meetings.—During the year five Regional 
eae were held. The first in eee Be baat 
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and 23, 1927, ten papers were presented at four 
sessions, inspection trips, lecture, attendance about 400. 


Sections.—The increased activity of the Sections 
mentioned last year has been well-maintained. The 
cooperation and affiliation of Sections with Sections of 
other national engineering societies and with local 
engineering societies have remained prominent subjects 
of discussion. Definite advances have been made in 
the development of plans to bring about closer contact 
between engineers and the general public. The 
growing interest in this subject is well illustrated by the 
report of the 1926 Sections Committee Conferences, and 
by the records of several Sections which have planned 
some of their meetings to attract non-engineers. 
The increasing number and success of the Regional 
Meetings (see listing under Regional Meetings) are 
additional evidences of Section activity. The Sections 
have given greater attention to cooperation with neigh- 
boring Student Branches, with very good results. Four 
Sections have sponsored Student Conventions, and a 
considerable number have held joint meetings with 
Branches. Several have devoted regular meetings to 
Student programs, and in other cases joint programs 
have been arranged. During the past year, a Section 
was organized at Louisville, Kentucky. 


Student Activities.—During the past year, pro- 
visions were made for the organization in each District 
of a Committee on Student Activities consisting of the 
Vice-President, District Secretary, and the Counselors 
of all Branches in the District, and for the holding, 
under its auspices, of an annual conference on Student 
Activities in order that the activities of all Branches 
in the District might be more effectively coordinated. 
Such conferences have been held by the Committees 
of seven Districts, and have resulted in much helpful 
. discussion of all phases of Student activities. A 
considerable portion of the increase in Student Branch 
activity may be ascribed to these conferences and to the 
greater efforts of the Sections and the Counselors of 
the Branches to establish closer relations between 
Sections and Branches. Very successful Student 
Conventions, sponsored by Sections, have been held in 
four Districts, with approximately twenty Branches 
participating and an aggregate attendance of about 800. 
A separate department devoted to Student activities 
was inaugurated in the JOURNAL in January 1927. 
Upon recommendations of the Committee on Student 
Branches, the Board of Directors approved a statement 
of “Suggested By-Laws for Branches,” and adopted a 
By-Law (59A) providing for the affiliation of established 
student engineering societies with the Institute. New 
Branches were authorized during the year at Louisiana 
State University, University of New Hampshire, 
Princeton University, Municipal University of Akron, 
Newark College of Engineering, University of Santa 
Clara, Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Duke University, and Northwestern University. 
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SECTION AND BRANCH STATISTICS 
For Fiscal Year Ending 


April 30 April 30 April 30 April 30 
1921 1923 1925 1927 
SECTIONS 
Number of Sections. 42 46 49 52 
Number of Section 
meetings held..... 303 344 386 431 
Total Attendance. ... 37,823 46,672 49,029 60,708 
BRANCHES 
Number of Branches. 65 68 82 ~ % 
Number of Branch 
meetings held..... 443 503 548 842 
Total Attendance.... 21,629 26,893 27,603 42,650 


Meetings and Papers Committee.— During the past 
year, the Meetings and Papers Committee has followed 
practically the same policy as followed during the 
last three years in arranging technical programs for the 
national conventions and regional meetings. 

Three national conventions have been held and five 
regional meetings. At all of the conventions and meet- 
ings there was a total attendance of over 4500; 144 
technical papers were presented. Detailed information 
on these meetings is given in the accompanying 
tabulation. 

One of the most note-worthy developments of the 
year was the growth in the number of regional meetings 
and the increased interest taken in them. These 
meetings seem to be fulfilling their purpose in a very 
desirable manner. They allow the attendance of a 
large number who could not attend a national con- 
vention of the Institute. Also, they allow the presenta- 
tion in a particular territory of papers on subjects which 
are of special interest to members in the territory. 

Most of the papers presented at the regional meetings 
are of as high quality as those presented at national 
conventions. The committee, however, has followed 
the policy of encouraging the regional committees to 
include in their programs certain papers which are of 
particular interest locally, although they might not be 
selected for a national convention. 

In addition to arranging for programs for the meetings 
held during the past fiscal year, the programs also for 
three future meetings have been practically fixed. For 
the regional meeting at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
May 25-28, 1927, and the Summer Convention 
in Detroit, June .20-24, 1927, the. programs are 
complete. For the Pacific Coast Convention in 
Del Monte, Sept. 18-16, 1927, due very largely to 
the foresighted efforts of the Pacific Coast Convention 
committee, that program also has been rather definitely 
arranged. 

Publication Committee.—No change in the general 
arrangements governing Institute publications has been 
made by this year’s committee as the policies adopted 
several years ago, after many months of careful con- 
sideration, seem to have fulfilled the requirements of 
the membership very completely. This is attested by 
the fact that the JOURNAL has become generally 


: ‘ 
cm . 
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reo teeAs Hoth nt onic and abroad, as the leading 
publication in its class. 
. athe general scheme of pabication of institute 
papers is (1) publication in pamphlet form in full, 
these copies being available for use at the meeting 
where presented; (2) publication either in full or 
_ abridged, according to length, in the JoURNAL; (3) 
publication in full in the annual TRANSACTIONS. A few 
papers of merely transitory interest have been omitted 
from the TRANSACTIONS each year. These papers 
amount to less than six per cent of the total number 
printed and they are referred to in the oo 
INDEX. 

The TRANSACTIONS for 1926 will be Bompleted ce 
next Fall and will contain about 1350 pages, or 150 
pages more than the previous volume. Six-hundred 
and eight pages have been printed to date, and 300 
pages more are ready to print as soon as the current 
work for coming conventions permits. 

Standards.—The Standards Committee has con- 
tinued actively the revision of the Institute standards. 
There are now 23 standards available in the revised 
‘sectional or pamphlet form, several of which have 
themselves been revised and reprinted. The ease with 
which revisions can be made shows the wisdom of the 
change in form for the standards, adopted several years 
ago. Specially | designed loose leaf binders can be 
supplied at a nominal price. 

The Spanish translation of the standards hes gone 
forward with gratifying speed. The translation of 17 
of the standards has been completed and 11 have been 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. By July 1 it is expected that all will be 


style and in the same size as the English edition. The 
translation has been received with interest by engineers 
in Spanish-speaking countries of South America. The 
Institute is very much indebted to the Bureau of 
’ Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the excellent 
manner in which the Spanish text has been pub- 
d, and for the close cooperation that exists be- 


‘tween the Bureau and the Standards Committee. 


n electrical manufacturers will no doubt dis- 
ribute this Spanish edition widely in Spanish-speaking 


officer” 


eree.. _ the broadening scope of work of the Commission. 
issued. The Spanish edition is printed in the same > 


\ 


“4161 
~*~ 


mittee designated by the chairman as a 
is a member of the Standards Committee. 
Several standards have been formulated by the technical 
committees and accepted by the Standards Committee 
and in another case a subcommittee of a technical 
committee has been made the “working committee” of 
the Standards Committee on a project. 

The Standards Committee has maintained boxe 
contact with the United States National Committee of 
the International Electrotechnical Commission, and at 
practically every meeting has received full reports on 
the work of the U. S. National Committee. This has 
been a very useful coordination of international 
problems in electrical standardization with the regular 
work of the committee. ie 

U. S. National Committee of the I. E. C. Nike 
scope of the work of the U. 8. National Committee of 
the International Electrotechnical Commission has 
increased during the past year in several respects. 
One important increase in responsibility results from the 
adoption by the I. E. C. of a policy of decentralization 
of the secretarial work under which policy, various 
National Committees are asked to assume the Secre- 
tariat for one or more subjects. The U.S. N. C. has © 
accepted. the responsibility of the Secretariats on 


- Nomenclature, on Prime Movers, and on the Rating of 


Rivers. This work involves stimulating and guiding 


the work of the International Advisory Committees 


on these subjects in the interim between meetings of 
the I. E.C. 

A study of the problem of Rating of Rivers is a sub- 
ject recently undertaken by the I. E. C. and illustrates 

Its 

importance is illustrated by the fact that the methods 
now used in different countries for rating the flow of 
rivers from the standpoint of their usefulness in the 
production of power, do not Deze of comparative 
results. 

Through its twelve groups “of advisors the U. 8. N.C. 
is kept closely in contact with the standardizing work 


of the various American organizations bearing on the 


subjects under consideration by the I. E. C., and has 
cooperated with these various organizations in ‘the: 
preparation of material to be presented ; 
tions from America at the next r g 
This meeting is to be held in 

and Rome. * 


“contact “~~ 
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Safety Codes investigates all matters relating to the 
formulation of rules for the protection of persons 
and property against fire, accidents, and other 
hazards in connection with electrical installations and 
equipments and to confer with similar committees of 
other bodies. 

_ A subcommittee on procedure was instructed to 
include in its recommended procedure that the main 
Committee should make nominations to the President 
of representatives suitable for appointment on national 
safety code committees; that members of the A. I. HE. E. 
now or hereafter, on safety code work, should submit 
drafts of their work to the Committee for review; that 
attention be given to having safety properly developed 
at the Institute meetings and in the Institute publica- 
tions; that authors having papers where safety is 
involved be asked to emphasize that phase; that so far 
as possible helpful cooperation be set up with other 
engineering organizations. 

Technical Committees.—Reports of Technical 
Committees embracing an outline of the year’s work 
and a summary of progress in the industry will be 
presented at the Annual Convention and printed in the 
- JOURNAL. 

Membership.—During the past year the National 
Membership Committee has carried on the usual activi- 
ties for the purpose of obtaining the desired increase in 
membership. This work has been conducted, as hereto- 
fore, mainly through the organization of the various 
Membership Committees of the Institute Sections 
anda reportof progress of the National Committee-pre- 
pared on April 30, 1927 indicates that 1951 applications 
for membership have been received during the year. 

The following table gives the number of new mem- 
bers added to the roll during the year and also the 
number of members whose affiliations have terminated 
through resignation, death, or delinquencyindues. The 
revised membership total as of May 1, 1927 is 18,344. 


Honorary | Fellow | Member | Associate Total 
Membership 
April 30, 1926 4 625 2,623 14,906 18,158 
Additions: 
Transferred... 33 307 
_New Members 
Qualified. . . 2 100 1,635 
Reinstated.... 7 71 
ROCA Se Naree.< 4 660 3,037 16,612 20,312 
Deductions: 
MOG: hs wraxerets 12 15 68 
Resigned...... 2 21 543 
Transferred... 25 315 
Dropped...... 2 45 921 
Membership, . 
April 30, 1927. 4 644 2,931 14,765 18,344 
Net increase in Membership during the year...... Ra) kis MPANRDG TIRES MAEA. arate 186 


Deaths.—The following deaths have occurred dur- 
ing the year. 
Fellows: H. Fleetwood Albright, Adolphe A. Dion, 
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Edward B. Ellicott, Dudley Farrand, Carl Hering, 
Alexander E. Keith, Edward N. Lake, Thomas D. 
Lockwood, James W. McCrosky, Charles E. Scribner, 
Ernest Thurnauer, C. Griffith Young. 

Members: William Y. Avery, LeRoy Clark, Vahram 
Y. Davoud, Washington Devereux, George E. Luke, 
Leo Lustig, Shiras Morris, Russell Robb, Otto L. J. 
Schier, George D. Shepardson, Jesse Merrick Smith, 
Oberlin Smith, Charles C. Stutz, Victor H. Todd, 
C. Reginald Van Trump. 

Associates: Charles H. Bedell, John I. Beggs, Albert 
P. Boeri, Alva A. Bonney, Anson W. Burchard, Paul 
Busher, Lawrence W. Cady, Charles A. Chapman, 
Edward L. Clark, Charles A. Coffin, Charles S. Cook, 
Richard J. Crandall, George S. Davis, Howard S. 
Davis, Samuel O. Edmonds, Olin J. Emmons, Louis 
M. Finkelstein, John J. Flather, William H. Forde, 
Frank E. Goodnow, Frank W. Graham, Walter Halfin, 
Arthur R. Henry, Albert J. Hoch, Harold O. Holte, 
Charles W. Holtzer, Everett D. Hunter, Charles R. 
Huntley, Arthur R. Jealous, Arthur Keller, Francis M. 
Kenny, William Korff, John V. Lannon, Don C. G. 
Linnell, Leo B. Masten, Charles C. Mathis, Joseph B. 
McCall, Henry K. MelIntyre, Frederick McKeever, 
Walter R. McLeod, Richard N. Olds, Willis E. Osborne, 
George H. Pearson, Virgil Poston, John C. Potter, 
Lawrence W. Powers, Joseph H. Procter, William A. 
Rankin, Isidor M. Reguenga, Clarence E. Reid, An- 
tonine R. Rivet, Frederick W. Roth, Earl A Schaefer, 
Rudolf Schmolek, Charles W. Shaifer, Frank C. Small- 
piece, Leland L. Summers, Clark A. Sutton, Svatopluk 
Sychra, Hazen G. Tyler, Benjamin T. Viall, Edwin M. 


. Walker, John M. Walshe, James C. Webster, Edgar M. 


Wilkins, Thomas W. Wilkinson, Fred W. Wilson, 
Ray D. Wilson. 

Board of Examiners.—The Board of Examiners 
during the year held eleven meetings, averaging about 
three and one-quarter hours. It considered and re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors a total of 4080 applica- 
tions for admission or transfer to the higher grades. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


Recommended for grade of Associate...... 1729 
Not recommended.g.-c 5. <<. «olen eeeee el 1745 
Recommended for grade of Member....... 93 
Not recommended for admission to this 
grade: .,.ch Meee n. . oi «ijk laeneeeee nl _ 184 
Recommended for grade of Fellow........ 2 
Not recommended for admission to this 
OTC) Catan eric: sche aleag oe SP ee ena 5 rh 
Recommended for enrolment asStudents.. 1834 
APPLICATIONS FOR TRANSFER ssi” 
Recommended for grade of Member:...... 298 
Not recommended for transfer to thisgrade 32 825 
Recommended for grade of Fellow......... 30 


Not recommended for transfer to this grade 5 
Total number of applications considered. . . 


EE —— ee 
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_ Scholarships.—The governing bodies of Columbia 
University have placed at the disposal of the Institute 
three scholarships in electrical engineering. In con- 


_ sequence, the Institute is now authorized to award a 


scholarship each year so that there may be one man in 
each class holding a scholarship on the nomination of 
the Institute; these scholarships will continue until 
further notice. Each scholarship pays $350 toward the 
annual tuition, and reappointment for completion of 


course is conditioned upon the maintenance of good 


standing. The award in 1926 was made to E. R. 
Riethmiller of the University of Michigan. 

Institute Prizes.—A report of a special committee 
on prizes and regulations regarding them, was received 


and adopted by the Board, February 9, 1926. The 


committee suggested the yearly award of four National 
Prizes of $100 each and a suitable certificate, as follows: 


(1) Best Paper Prize, (2) First Paper Prize, (3) Best- 


Regional Paper Prize, (4) Best Branch Paper Prize. 


The following Regional Prizes may also be awarded © 


yearly in each of the ten Geographical Districts, each 
prize to consist of $25 and a suitable certificate: (1) 
Best Paper Prize, (2) First Paper Prize, (3) Best Branch 
Paper Prize. For complete details and conditions of 


_award, see the February 1927 JOURNAL. 


The following National Prizes were awarded during 
the past year, under the conditions in force prior to the 
adoption of the above-mentioned regulations: 

First Paper Prize for the Year 1925. To R. W. 


_Wieseman, Schenectady, N. Y., for his paper, “A Two- 


Speed Salient-Pole Synchronous Motor.” 
.Transmission Prize for the Year 1925. To J. H. 
Cox and J. W. Legg, East Pittsburgh, Pa., for their 
paper, ‘“The Klydonograph and its Apoliciien to 
Surge Investigation.” 
Various Regional Prizes have ee awarded as an- 
nounced from time to time in the issues of the monthly 


JOURNAL. 
The National awards for papers presented during the 
_year 1926 have been made and the prizes will be pre- 


sented at the annual Summer IN in Detroit, 
in June, as follows: 
Best Paper Prize for the Year 1926) ss Loe avi 


Farmer, New York, for his paper, “Tests of Paper- ; 


Insulated High- Tension Cable.” . 
First Paper Prize for the Year 1926. To rae 
K. Marti, Camden, N. J., for his paper, “Steel Enclosed 


Power Rectifiers.”’ 


est eeore al Paper P Prize Hee ene wee 1926. ‘To 


al 


fornia, “for his contributions to the science and the art 


of high-tension transmission of power,’ was presented 
to Dr. Ryan: at the Pacific Coast Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on September 8, 1926. 

John Fritz Medal.—The John Fritz Medal Board 


of Award, which is composed of representatives of the 
national societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical, and 


Electrical Engineers, awarded the 23rd medal to 
Elmer Ambrose Sperry of New York, ‘‘for the develop- 
ment of the gyro-compass and the application of the 
gyroscope to the stabilization of ships and aeroplanes.”’ 
The medal was presented at New York, at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, December 7, 1926. : 

Lamme Gold Medal. —A bequest was made by the 
late B. G. Lamme, to cover the cost of an annual 
award by the Institute of a gold medal, to a member who 
has shown meritorious achievement in the development 
of electrical apparatus. The conditions governing the 
award of the Lamme Gold Medal are now being pre- 
pared by the Committee on Award of Institute Prizes. 

Commission of Washington Award.—The Wash- 
ington Award for 1926 was voted to John Watson 
Alvord, Consulting Engineer, Chicago, III. 

The award is made annually ‘‘to an engineer whose © 
work in some special instance, or whose services in 
general have been noteworthy for their merit in pro- 
moting the public good,”’ by a committee composed of 
nine representatives of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers and two each from the A. S. C. E., the A. I. M. ee 
the A. S. M.E., and the A. I. E. E. 

Enipleyinent Service.—The employment service 
which the Institute has maintained for many years is 
now conducted as a cooperative bureau in conjunction 
with a similar service maintained by the National 
Societies of Civil, Mining, and Mechanical engineers 
under the title, ‘““Engineering Societies Employment 
Service.”” In addition to the main office in the En- 


gineering Societies Building, New York, offices have 
been opened in Chicago in cooperation with the Western 
Society of Engineers and in San Francisco under similar 
pe with the California Bee American 


ieee wis 5 
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contribute toward the solution of the social, economic, 
and political problems of the day. 

The annual meeting of tne American Engineering 
Council was held in Washington, D. C., in January 
1927. Meetings of the Administrative Board have 
been held during the year. The activities of Council 
have covered an extensive field, the following being a 
partial summary: study of accidents and production; 
forest conservation; represented on National. Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards; has endorsed the develop- 
ment of the Patent office and endeavored to secure a new 
building; Public Works Bill written to conform with 
recommendations of Councils’ committee; report of 
Committee on Radio Broadcasting presented to 
Federal Radio Commission; preliminary study of 
stream pollution; has Committee on Street Signs, 
Signals, and Markings with local committees in over 
one hundred cities; ete. 

United Engineering Society.—This Society per- 
forms for the national societies of Civil, Mining, Me- 
chancial, and Electrical Engineers, certain specific acts 
which are governed by contracts; the primary function 
of the United Society being to hold in trust and to 
administer for these societies the Engineering Societies 
Building, in which the headquarters of the national 
societies are located. 

Extracts from the annual financial report of the 
United Engineering Society were published in the 
March 1927 JOURNAL. 


Engineering Societies Library.—The library of 
the! {Institute is combined with the libraries of the 
national societies of Civil, Mining, and Mechancial 
Engineers, administered as the “Engineering Societies 
Library’’ under the direction of the Library Board of 
the United Engineering Society; this board is com- 
posed of representatives of each of the four societies 
referred to above. 

In order to place the facilities of the library at the 
disposal of persons residing at a distance from New 
York, a Library Service Bureau has been established, 
and a staff of expert searchers and translators is 
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employed to cover almost any engineering topic, in 
the following manner: abstracting, translating, bib- 
liographing, statistical searches and reports, searches 
for patent purposes, copying, preparing reference cards, 
ete. A lending department is also maintained. 

A copy of the annual report of the Engineering So- 
cieties Library covering the calender year 1926, may 
be obtained by applying to Institute headquarters. 

Engineering Foundation.—Engineering Founda- 
tion is a trust fund established in 1914 by Ambrose 
Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, by gifts to United Engi- 
neering Society as a nucleus of a large endowment 
“for the furtherance of research in science and in 
engineering, or for the advancement in any other 
manner of the profession of engineering and the good 
of mankind.” The fund: has been generously in- 
creased through the gifts of Edward D. Adams and 
others, and also through bequest under the will of the 
late Henry R. Towne. It is administered by the 
Engineering Foundation Board upon which the Insti- 
tute and other national engineering societies are 
represented. The Board is a Department of United 
Engineering Society. 

The Foundation has made appropriations for various 
research projects and has cooperated in others. 

The annual report of the Foundation is available in 
printed form. 

Representatives.—The Institute has continued its 
representation upon various national committees and 
other local and national bodies with which it has 
been affiliated in past years, and has accepted sponsor- 
ship and appointed representatives upon a number 
of new Sectional Committees of American Engineering 
Standards Committee. A complete list of representa- 
tives is published frequently in the JOURNAL. 

Finance Committee.—During the year the com- 
mittee has held monthly meetings, has passed upon the 
expenditures of the Institute for various purposes, 
and otherwise performed the duties prescribed for it in 
the Constitution and By-laws. 

Haskins and Sells, certified public accountants, have 
audited the books, and their report follows: 


Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors. 


New York, May 20, 1927 


F. L. HUTCHINSON, 


. National Secretary. 


_ Dear Sirs: 


a 
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HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF © 37 WEST 39TH STREET 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ' ' , 
ater é NEW YORK 


LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, SHANGHAI, 
MONTREAL, HAVANA, MEXICO CITY 


May 16, 1927. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, _ 


33 West 39th Street, ; 
New York. | as { 


We have made a general audit of your accounts for the year ended April 
30, 192%, and submit the following exhibits and schedule: 
. Exhibit * 
“A—Balance Sheet, April 30, , 1927. 
Schedule 
I= Reserve Capital und Aseamitied 


B—Summary of Income and Profit and os for the Year Ended 
April B21 92 7am 


_ WE HEREBY CERTIFY that in our opinion Exhibits A are B Coty set 


Yours truly, 


440: Wee HASKINS & SELLS” 


sia nu peadincn of the Institute at April 30, 1927, and the results 
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Exurpit A, 


ASSETS 
REAL ESTATE: 

One-fourth interest in United Engineering 
Society's Land, Building, and Building Equip- 
ment, 25 to 33 West 39th Street (Depreciation 
carried on books of United Engineering Society) 

EQUIPMENT: 

Library—Volumes and Fixtures........ Ae ane’ Ser 

Works of Art, Paintings, etc....... geet? oe v's ugh 

Office Furniture and Fixtures........ $20,917.93 

Less Reserve for Depreciation (in- 
cluding $5,556.81 funded)......... 10,445. 97 

Total Bquinmenticvccinnasanccavevr onan 
WorkING ASSETS: 


Total Working Assets. i... cians cacannawens 
CURRENT ASSETS: 


Accounts Receivable: 
Members—For Dues.........05 Me One baw are 
BAVATHSSTS ok aics wade eke VOCE SCO sASEATAIORLS 


Total Current) Assets. si. ccccvavan sta unas 
Funps: 
. Reserve Capital Fund: 


Securities—Schedule 1...........4. $105,520.63 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Company 4% Bonds, 1958, 
Registered, Par Value $5,000.00, . 

Accrued Tnverestecc vivsves vase tues 


4,868.75 
33.33 


International Electrical Congress of 
St. Louis Library Fund: 
Gash cians s.y.cics.n HMA ORME Ce CORE 
New York City 45% Corporate 
Stock, 1957, par Value $2,000.00. . 
New York Telephone Company 
414% Bond, 1939, Registered, Par 
Value $1,000.00......... CAN SNS 
ACcrued Piterest, cis cdesk cannes vi 


$ 853.64 


2,204.05 


Mailloux Fund: - 

New York Telephone Company 
44% Bond, 1939, Registered, Par 
Waltes $1,000. OOe sc ccatet canines + 

mocrued Interest Avcsssusoccetee sc 


Midwinter Convention Fund—Cash....... GKevaneher 
Lamme Medal Fund: 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 
6% Refunding and General Mort- 
gage Series C Bond, 1995, Par 


Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures Fund: 
Gushuveccccheecacwcsenminse:sscut em 644.81 
Cleveland Union Terminals Co. 

5% Sinking Fund Series B Gold 
Bonds, 1973, Registered, Par 


Value $5,000.00.........ee00+s. 5,012.50 


Total Fondaisccsasccustanescneercewcus. +s 


TDotalcascansimvexeVoucseeeMeaneceN: » « 


613.07 $106,133. 
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BALANCE SHEET, APRIL 30, 1927 


$40,607.84 
3,001.35 


10,471.96 


.50 
-65 
80 


$24,991.26 
25,919. 

1,986. 
91 
13 


93 


9,958.11 


4,003. 94 


1,022, 


106.53 


5,380.81 


5,556.81 


25. 


$493,352, 60 


54,081.15 


9,580. 45 


55,926. 48 


182,162.40 


LIABILITIES 

CuRRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts Payable... .cssesseses 
Dues Received in Advance......... 
"Entrance Fees and Dues Advanced by Applicants 
for Membership. 


rs 


eee eee ee eee 


Se ry 


Subscriptions for ‘Transactions’ received in 
AGVANCR cians chee mekunsie tee oa sAn SUNN 
Total Current Liabilities....... RRNA Ales 4 


$12,227.44 
2,842.19 


633.85 
38.00 


Funp Reserves (Not IncLupING DEPRECIATION RESERVES): 


Reserve Capital Fund........... rae etek Sistas ate 
Life Membership Fund.. 2 hates’ 
International Electrical Congiets we St. Louis— 
Library Fund..... RAVE aIOS Mie Shela RSAC Ae ats af 
Mallloux Bund. ic ccs mas siete Foie a.cCw NMA ears 
Midwinter Convention Fund..........eeeeceses i 
Larmime Medal Bundi vecns ccm vient sine wy iy Wait ve 
Total Fund Reserves (Not Including Deore 
clation Reserves)icc csasckevvcureree 
SURPLUS, Per Exhibit: “BMitas cenanesnee 


$106,133.70 


9,958.11 


4,003.94 
1,022. 50 
106.53 
5,380.81 


$ 15,741.48 


$126,605.59 
602,756.01 


eee 


voceeccue O745,108.08 Tatalecscevccscvcececvcvevcesenccesenvececevees 


$745,103.08 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BLBCTRICAL ENGINEERS  Ner Incomze—FORWARD.... 0. 0s ee cece cece $46,125.97. 
PROFIT AND Loss CREDITS: 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND Deere & Loss Adjustment of Inventories—Library Volumes and 
i we © ee cd hog cone ay ; Bixtureds oc cc seco s/o oe ietecie sitere oc be StaeOEtD $ 62.25 
For THE YEAR ENDED Aprit 30, 1927 Increase in Equity of Onied Engineering 
- Society’s Land, Building, and Equipment..... 1,710.24 1,772.49 - 
Exuisit B. 
Gross SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR.......-0200- vous $ 47,898.46 
INCOME: PROFIT AND Loss CHARGES: 
} Adjustment of Inventory—‘Transactions”’....... $ 1,288.00 
Dues.. : Fetes ee er ere eresees eeeee - *$224,565.02 Uncollectible Dues Written Off........... feverctss 8,259.91 
Students’ "Dues. Se gereereerveecereres SOUOOR 10,424.50 Furniture and Fittings Scrapped—Loss.......... 327.14 
Entrance Fees..... Hdcoonnopasnwedd Somoodbed. 4 17,215.50 Provision for Depreciation of Furniture and 
eRrausten Ph CGsyatiy claves o cieterseterale terri 3dotodonodo: 1,740.00 Pixturces@ ancl accns. Oe Te ih AR ee ache 799.93 
Advertising.......... diets BN ee Giciavs a tatane apes F 73,980.78 : : 
Journal Subscriptions..... slerehe eieisialelellajsiejele s vee 9,088.83 Totaleeeeerere abt is asivionowg Nee AAR 10,674.98 
. “Transactions’’ Subscriptions, .......0.esees00 8,887.00 —— 
Miscellaneous | Sales’ sjelaleisjq)-lajaiereis) eye efolaleral-reh-oicte 10,195.49 SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR........ Aor saustcl sisi d a ssereuareers $ 37,223.48 
Badges | Sold ava sesisn's o<ie1o/s.0n8si0) Sip 4,724.00 SURPLUS] MAY! 1) 1026 se pvaei ejecta) «ve es oisios aseevete $588,967.53 
Less Cost..... Sialsle\a/elelofe(e/s/s\sle)s|eie 3,114.35 1,609.65 Less Transferred to Capital Fund Reserve in - 
ee : a aa ; Accordance with Resolution of Board of - 
Interest on Securities in Reserve Fund.......... (6,119.17 © Directors<s aaceiarentatome eerie oni ciot 23,435.00 565,532.53 
Interest’ on Bank Balances... j..scce0sccseccoce 1,320.67 Se ae 
SURPLUS; APRIL 30), L920 <1s.c10cislejstercseiserssisieic ersielece $602,756.01 
Dotall’s eae ameter sce $364,146.61 
eases! AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
: ; RESERVE CAPITAL FUND—SECURITIES 
Publications: 
‘Journal. : $103,370.22 ArriL 30, 1927 
nop anauetione: Fershene o%6 aTarstlel Seraehee 24,531.76 ExHIBIT A. 
tears Boole ctiiciais te s Sento - 7,623.60 ScHEDULE No. 1. 
BeMascellancouso.cs ssicecasecer 4,933.69 $140,459.27 ’ Par Value Book Value 
F : Institute. Meetings. ove ccc ccscscels ces They heleie ate 21,832.44 The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 5% 
: Administrative Expenses...............-. ents enO4,604,88 Gold Debentures Sinking Fund, Due 1960, 
Sections. as noes Lion aes ohne ah remeron « URE ey (ns Registered.) sc gee ceils, ae cleric eines sccciae $ 15,000.00$ 14,625.00 
Membership...........+- oS ASE So et a een 8,502.34 Consolidated Gas Company of New York 5%4% Gold 
Standards aps aeeeatee oer y Oe ee tReet a9 tien “t- oe 842750)'53 Debentures, Due 1945, Registered...............- 5,000.00 5,187.50 
B _ Finance...... : eS 290.18 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 5%% First and 
. Headquarters....... p ; ; 1,586.76 _ Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Due 1952, ‘ 
Code Committee........ ite! texan eae eee 60.00 Registered. aid. suicte sts scam ieaiase assielsnepapeneketists ener even ote 5,000.00 65,137.50 
Technical Coménttaes as ee Ne 85.14 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 5% 
ais Edison Medal..... nah al @rebalie iat Mer svaterardiagacaisis syaral esis 178.36 First and Refunding Mortgage Series “‘A’’ Gold 
: Engi eering Education. est sires eeevevers ioe VERE ee aes 2,056.47 Bond, Due 1971, Registered Cece rere reece ecen one 1,000. 00 1,010. 00 
Geographical Districts: : : The New York Central Railroad Company 5% j 
Traveling Expense: Refunding and Improvement Mortgage, Series “C” ; 
q Executive Comunibicess cacsvese § 3,424.86 BondswDue 2013 sRecistered.o sameeren: acces tees 6,000.00 5,742.50. 
372.02 Southern Railway Company 5% First Consolidated — - 
65.69 _ Mortgage Gold Bond, due 1994, Registered........ _ 1,000.00 980.00 
q ’ f ; 176.50 . Great Northern Railroad Company 5%% General < 
be First | Paper Prize... ee 201.50 3,240.57 — Mortgage Series “‘B’’ Gold Bonds, Due 1952, 
q : : Repisterediencacts corrieretetihsletieteteicrd cere isiatelel sere) <1 5)a09 . 10,000.00° 9,847.50 
; Laer: vet ‘The Detroit Edison Gomonny 6% First and Refunding 
Branches: : 5 Mortgage, Series ““B” Gold Bonds, Due 1940, 
, Traveling Expense—Counsellors. $ 3,746.36 Registered. cscces ed ote tase teeter ae erect oe 5,000.00 5,178.13 
‘ Salaries... Bont oodorepadDL 583.25 The Western Electric Cécipdte 5% Bonds, Due 
Stationery : and Printing. ac 525.65 April 1, MOGs. rah teen ra oe eer cra taemelies 10,000.00 9,818.75 
Best Paper Prizes.. acgarao ced 175.00 5,030.26 Baltimore and Ohio Raiteoad Company 434 % Con- 
: —= : vertible Gold Bonds, Due 1933, Registered........ 10,000.00 9,387.50 
1,500.00 St. Louis, San Francisco Railway Company 5% Prior 
782,28 Lien Mortgage, Series ‘“‘B’? Bonds, Due 1950, age Ne : 
‘ Registered.......... Jao pUGSoS DD OOO Udon babe 6,000.00 5,497.50 — 
300.00: American Smelting and Refining Company 5% first . 
955.66 Mortgage 30-Year Gold Bonds, Due 1947, A 
3,085.20 pRevistered’s «ic a.c.n seals tee eines oe meee 9,000.00 


Florida East Coast pases re Be First te 


3,000.00 
2,000.00 


1168 OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
F. Morehouse, Chairman, 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
L. Hutchinson, Donald McNicol, I. E. Moultrop. 
E. B. Meyer, 
COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 

Farley Osgood, Chairman, 31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 

F. L. Hutchinson, E. B. Meyer, W. I. Slichter, 

H. A. Kidder, L. F. Morehouse, Harold B. Smith. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
Erich Hausmann, Chairman, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. C. Don Carlos, Harold Goodwin, Jr. L. W. W. Morrow, 


Officers A. I. E. E. 1926-1927 


PRESIDENT 
(Term expires July 31, 1927) 
Cc. C. CHESNEY 
JUNIOR PAST PRESIDENTS 
(Term expires July 31, 1927) (Term expires July 31, 1928) 
FARLEY OSGOOD M. I. PUPIN 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(Terms expire July 31, 1928) 
H. M. HOBART (District No. 1) 


L. 
F, 


(Terms expire July 31, 1927) 
P. M. DOWNING (District No. 8) 


HERBERT S. SANDS (District No.6) B. G. JAMIESON (District No. 5) H. W. Drake, S. P. Grace, N. L. Pollard, 
W. E. MITCHELL (District No.4) GEORGE L. KNIGHT (District No. 3) E. H. Everit, F. V. Magalhaes, W. I. Slichter, 
ARTHUR G. PIERCE(District No.2) H. H. SCHOOLFIELD (District No. 9) F, M. Farmer, A. E. Waller, 


W. P. DOBSON (District No. 10) A. E. BETTIS (District No. 7) 


MANAGERS 
(Terms expire July 31, 1929) 
M. M. FOWLER 
H. A. KIDDER 
E. C. STONE 
(Terms expire July 31, 1930) 
I. E. MOULTROP 
H. C. DON CARLOS 
F. J. CHESTERMAN 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 


SECTIONS COMMITTEE 
Harold B. Smith, Chairman, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 
H.H. Henline, W. B. Kouwenhoven, Herbert S. Sands. 
C. E. Magnusson, 
Chairmen of Sections, ex-officio. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT BRANCHES 
C. E. Magnusson, Chairman, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
J. M. Bryant, Charles F. Scott, W. H. Timbie. 
Harold B. Smith, 
Student Branch Counselors, ex-officio. 


(Terms expire July 31, 1927) 
W. M. McCONAHEY 

W. K. VANDERPOEL 

H. P. CHARLESWORTH 
(Terms expire July 31, 1928) 
JOHN B. WHITEHEAD 
J. M. BRYANT 

E. B. MERRIAM 


NATIONAL TREASURER 


(Terms expire July 31, 1927) 


GEORGE A. HAMILTON 


HONORARY SECRETARY 
RALPH W. POPE 


F. L. HUTCHINSON 


GENERAL COUNSEL 
PARKER & AARON 
30 Broad Street, New York 


PAST PRESIDENTS—1884-1926 


*NORVIN GREEN, 1884-5-6. 
*PRANKLIN L. PopE, 1886-7. 


*T, COMMERFORD MARTIN, 1887-8. 


EpwaArp WESTON, 1888-9. 
E.inu THOMSON, 1889-90. 
*WiILLIAM A: ANTHONY, 1890-91. 


*ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 1891-2. 


FRANK JULIAN SPRAGUE, 1892-3. 
*EpwIN J. Houston, 1893-4-5. 


*HENRY G. Stott, 1907-8. 
Louis A. Fercuson, 1908-9. 
Lewis B. STILLWELL, 1909-10. 
Ducatp C. Jackson, 1910-11. 
Gano Duny, 1911-12. 

RatpeH D. MeErsuHon, 1912-13. 
C. O, MAILLoux, 1913-14. 
Pau. M. Lincoin, 1914-15. 
Joun J. Carty, 1915-16. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
L. S. O’Roark, Chairman, 463 West: St., New York, N. Y. 


R. B. Bonney, J. J. Frank, L. M. Moyer, 
A. B. Cooper, F. R. George, I. M. Stein, 
Ee Cox, G. S. Morris, C. V. Woolsey, 


S. H. Mortensen, 
Chairmen of Section Membership Committees, ex-officio. 


HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE 
G. L. Knight, Chairman, Pearl & Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F. L. Hutchinson, H. A. Kidder. 
LAW COMMITTEE 
W. I. Slichter, Chairman, Columbia University, New York, N.-Y. 
El Barnes ins, E. B. Merriam, Charles A. Terry. 
R. F. Schuchardt, 


PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 


Gano Dunn, Chairman, 43 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 
H. W. Buck, John W. Lieb, M. I. Pupin, 
F. B. Jewett, William McClellan, Harris J. Ryan. 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE - 
J. Franklin Meyer, Chairman, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
‘H. E. Farrer, Secretary, 33 W. 39th St., New York 


H. W. Buck, 1916-17. 

E. W. Rice, Jr., 1917-18. 
Comrort A. ApAms, 1918-19. 
CALVERT TOWNLEY, 1919-20. 
A. W. BEeRRESFORD, 1920-21. 
Wiititiam MCCLELLAN, 1921-22. 


*Louis DUNCAN, 1895-6-7. 
*PRANCIS BACON CROCKER, 1897-8, 
A. E. KENNELLY, 1898-1900. 
*CARL HERING, 1900-1. 

*CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, 1901-2. 
CHARLES F. Scott, 1902-3. 


Bion J. ARNOLD, 1903-4. FRANK B. JEWETT, 1922-23. H. A. Kidder, H. S. Osborne, C. E. Skinner, 
Joun W. Lies, 1904-5, Harris J. RYAN, 1923-4. A. M. MacCutcheon, F. L. Rhodes, W. I. Slichter, 
*SCHUYLER SKAATS WHEELER, 1905-6. FARLEY OsGoop, 1924-25. F. D. Newbury, L. T. Robinson, R. H. Tapscott. 
*SAMUEL SHELDON, 1906-7. M. I. Pupin, 1925-26. Ex-O ficio 


Chairmen of Working Committees. 
Chairmen of delegations on other standardizing bodies. 
President of U. S. National Committee of I. E. C. 


EDISON MEDAL COMMITTEE 
Appointed by the President for term of five years. 
(Terms expire July 31, 1927) 
Gano Dunn, Chairman, fF. A. Scheffler, W.R. Whitney. 
(Terms expire July 31, 1928) 


* Deceased. 


LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES 
T. J. Fleming, Calle B. Mitre 519, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
H. W. Flashman, Aus. Westinghouse Elec. Co. Ltd., Cathcart House, 
11 Castlereagh St., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 
Carroll M. Mauseau, Caixa Postal No. 571, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 
Charles le Maistre, 28 Victoria St., London, S. W. 1, England. 
A. S. Garfield, 45 Bd. Beausejour, Paris XVI, France. 


ene ; C. C. Chesney, Robert A. Millikan, M. I. Pupin. 
F. W. Willis, Tata Power Companies, Bombay House, Bombay, India. (Terms expire July 31, 1929) 
Guido Semenza, 39 Via Monte Napoleone, Milan, Italy. We AerGiarle W. C. L. Eglin j John W. Lieb. 


P. H. Powell, Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Axel F. Anstrom, 42a Grefturegatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 
W. Elsdon-Dew, P. O. Box 4563, Johannesburg, Transvaal, Africa. 


A. I. E. E. Committees 


GENERAL STANDING COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
C. C. Chesney, Chairman, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
H. P. Charlesworth, G. A. Hamilton, G. L. Knight, 
W. P. Dobson, H. A. Kidder, I. E. Moultrop. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
H. A. Kidder, Chairman, 600 W. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
H. P. Charlesworth, . G. L. Knight. 


MEETINGS AND PAPERS COMMITTEE 
E. B. Meyer, Chairman, 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
E. H. Hubert, Secretary, 33 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
E. E. F. Creighton, L. W. W. Morrow, Harold B. Smith. 
J. E. Macdonald, F. D. Newbury, C. E. Skinner. 

F. W. Peek, Jr., 

Chairman of Committee on Coordination of Institute Activities, ex-officio. 
Chairmen of technical committees, ex-officio. 


(Terms expire July 31, 1930) 
Samuel Insull, Ralph D. Mershon. 

(Terms expire July 31, 1931) 
John W. Howell, L. F. Morehouse, David B. Rushmore. 
Elected by the Board of Directors from its own membership for term of two years. 
(Terms expire July 31, 1927) 

Farley Osgood, A. G. Pierce. 
(Terms expire July 31, 1928) 

H. A. Kidder, G. L. Knight. 

Ex-O ficto 
C. C. Chesney, President, George A. Hamilton, National Treasurer, 
F. L. Hutchinson, National Secretary. 
COMMITTEE ON CODE OF PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 
John W. Lieb, Chairman, 124 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y. 
A: H. Babcock, R. D. Mershon, Harris J. Ryan, 
G. Faccioli, L. F. Morehouse, C. E. Skinner, 
COMMITTEE ON AWARD OF INSTITUTE PRIZES 

E. B. Meyer, Chairman, 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 

L. F. Morehouse, John B. Whitehead. 
COMMITTEE ON AWARD OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
W. I. Slichter, Chairman, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Francis Blossom, H. C. Carpenter. 


George Gibbs, 


W. P. Dobson, 


B. G. Jamieson, 


COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON SAFETY CODES 
John aaa Jackson, Chairman,N.Y. Edison Co., 130 E. 15th St., New York, N.Y. 


F. A. Barron, H. B. Gear, Farley Osgood, 
Philander Betts, P. J. Howe, George Quinan, 
W.J. Canada, LG; lsley, Joseph Sachs, 
R. N. Conwell, _M. G. Lloyd, H. R. Sargent, 


JeV. B. Daer, 
J. C. Forsyth, 
RoC. Bryer, 

D. H. Gage, 


W. H. Sawyer, 
M..L. Sindeband, 
Paul Spencer, 

Hi. S. Warren. © 


Ernest Lunn, 
Wills Maclachlan, 
J. GC. Martin; 

J. E. Moore, 

R. W. E.- Moore, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

LICENSING OF ENGINEERS 
Francis Blossom, Chairman, Sanderson &Porter, 52 William St., New yone N. ¥. 
H. W. Buck, Gano Dunn, E. W. Rice, Jr. 

L. E. Imlay, 
TECHNICAL ACTIVITIES : 
A. G. Pierce, Chairman, 1239 Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
H. P. Charlesworth, H. A. Kidder, E. C. Stone, 
H. M. Hobart, J. B. Whitehead. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE MUSEUMS OF THE PEACEFUL ARTS 
J. P. Jackson, Chairman, 130 E. 15th St., oy Work: N= Ye 
Randolph H. Nexsen, George K. Thompson. 


‘TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 


COMMUNICATION | 
H. P. Charlesworth, uermen, 195 ‘Broadway, New York, NGG 
F. L. Baer, D. H. Gage, F. A. Raymond, 
L. W. Chubb, * $. P. Grace, Chester W. Rice, 
J. L. Clarke, P. J. Howe, J. K. Roosevelt, 


Hi. A. Shepard, 
J. F. Skirrow, 


Charles E. Davies, 
H. W. Drake, 
Major P. W. Evans, 
-R. D. Evans, 

E. H. Everi 
MOS ¥F, Puller, 


F. H. Kroger, 

Ray H. Manson, 
_R. D. Parker, E. B. Tuttle, 

H. S. Phelps, K. L. Wilkinson, 
Lt.Commdr. B.B.Ralston, F. A. Wolff, 
C. A. Wright. 


; EDUCATION 
P. M. Lincoln, Chairman, Franklin Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
R. E. Doherty, Vice-Chairman, Schenectady, N. Y. 
C. A. Adams, — : J. P. Jackson, 
Edward Bennett, John Mills, 
Nelson J. Darling, H. H. Norris, 


Harold B. Smith, 
R. W. Sorensen, 
J. B. Whitehead, 


W. C. Eglin, Harold Pender, W.R. Whitney, 
; W. L. Robb, ois Es Wickenden. 
. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
H. M, Hobart, Chairman, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. C. Parker, Vice-Chairman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. B. Pacton, ‘Secretary, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. — 
 C. A. Adams, ‘G. H. Garcelon, O. K. Marti, 
P. L. Alger, Coe Galt. V. M. Montsinger, 
B. F. Bailey Harold Goodwin, C. A. Mudge, 
Boe fi ‘F. D. Newbury, 
_ B. A. Behrend, Ww L. C. Nichols, 
C. O. Bergstrom, R N. L. Pollard, 
A. C. Bunker, Cul | Hirshfeld, C. H. Sanderson, 
-y Burke, — B. G. Jamieson, ~ R. F. Schuchardt, 
Ape Bs SS: A. Still, 
Vv. E. C. Stone, 
Aw] R. H. Tapscott, 
2 R. B. Williamson, 
Bea. Zabriskie. 


Charch ward, ane iahak 


Ablits 1; J. W. Owens, 
F. M. Warmer, William Spraragen, 
H. M. Hobart, H. W. Tobey, 


(Oe i moet _ Ernest Wanamaker. 


- William Esty, - 


J. S. Jones, 


_ J. F. Gaskill, 


_C. F. Hirshfeld, 


Pe 


ed 


INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
A. E. Knowlton, Chairman, Dunham Laboratory, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
E. D. Doyle, Vice-Chairman, ‘New Toe ING) Y.. 


©. J. Bliss, C. F. Hanson, L. T. Robinson, 
Perry A. Borden, W. B. Kouwenhoven, E. J. Rutan, 
W. M. Bradshaw, P. M. Lincoln, B. W. St. Clair, 
H. B. Brooks, “W. M. McConahey, G. A. Sawin, 

J. R. Craighead, Wm. J. Mowbray, I. B. Smith, 
Melville Eastham, H. A. Perkins, | H. M. Turner, 


W. M. Goodwin, Jr., 'R.T. Pierce, : Roy Wilkins. 
APPLICATIONS TO IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


A. G. Pierce, Chairman, 1329 Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
A. C. Bunker, S. L. Henderson, J. W. Speer, 
A. C. Cummins, R. H. Keil, G. E. Stoltz, 
F. B. Crosby, W. C. Kennedy, T. S. Towle, 
Jj. Hi. Hail, A. G. Place, 


J. D. Wright. 
LOL, Schnure, 4 


PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION OF LIGHT 
P. S. Millar, Chairman, Electrical Testing Laboratories, 80th St. & 
East End Ave., New York ; 
F. H. Murphy, 


W. T. Blackwell, G. C: Hall; 

J. M. Bryant, L. A. Hawkins, F. A. Rogers, 

J; RaiCravath, § H. He ‘Higbie, B. E. Shackelford, 
W. T. Dempsey, Cs Ly Kinsloe, C. jisStakl; 


A. S. McAllister, 
George S. Merrill, 


APPLICATIONS TO MARINE WORK 
G. A. Pierce, Chairman, Wm. Cramp & Sons S. & E. B. Co., 
R. A. Beekman, Vice-Chairman, Schenectady, N. Y. 


G. H. Stickney. - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Commdr. C. S. Gillette, rAY Kennedy, Jr., -R. L. Witham, 
E. M. Glasgow, Commdr. M. A. Libbey, H. M. Southgate, 
HH. EB. Harvey, Jr, J. B. Lunsford, W.E. Thau, 


E. B. Merriam, 
I. H. Osborne, A. E. Waller, 
William H. Reed, J. L. Wilson. 


APPLICATIONS TO MINING WORK 
W. H. Lesser, Chairman, Madeira Hill & Co., Frackville, Pa. : 
M. C. Benedict, Carl Lee, W. F. Schwedes, 
F. N. Bosson, John A. Malady, E. D. Stewart, 


Wm. Hetherington, Jr., C. P. Turner, 


H. L. Hibbard, 


Graham Bright, Charles H. Matthews, F. L. Stone, 

L. C. Isley, F. C. Nicholson, W. A. Thomas, 

G. M. Kennedy, H. F. Pigg, E. B. Wagner, 

R. L. Kingsland, L. L. Quigley, J. F. Wiggert, 

A. B. Kiser, Herbert S. Sands, C. D. Woodward. 
? 


GENERAL POWER APPLICATIONS | 


A. M. MacCutcheon, Chairman, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
E. W. Henderson, ‘Secretary, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, O. 

A. E. Arnold, H. D. James, H. W. Price, 

D. H. Braymer, P..C. Jones, H. L. Smith, 

R. C. Deale, A. C. Lanier, _ A. H. Stebbins, 
C. W. Drake, W.S. Maddocks, E. C. Stone, 


W. H. Timbie, 
F. M. Weller, 
W. C. Yates. 


N. L. Mortensen, 
K. A. Pauly, 
D. M. Petty, . 


POWER GENERATION 
W. S. Gorsuch, Chairman, 600 W. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
J. T. Lawson, Vice-Chairman, Newark, N. J. 


Clyde D. Gray, 
C. Francis Harding, 


Vern E. Alden, -H. A. Kidder, M. M. Samuels, 

H. A. Barre, © W. H. Lawrence, ioe i Scheffler, ne 
E. T. Brandon, F. T. Leilich, R.F Schuchardt, 

N. E. Funk, James Lyman, 

W. S. Gorsuch, W. E. Mitchell, 


Francis Hedelamsems 
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PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


F. L. Hunt, Chairman, Turners Falls Power & Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


H. R. Summerhayes, Vice-Chairman, Schenectady, N. Y. 
E. A. Hester, Secretary, 435 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Raymond Bailey, H. C. Louis, J. M. Oliver, 

W. S. Edsall, W. B. Kirke, E. J. Rutan, 
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